





















OERllilA.N VIEWS 

BONN’S DIALOGUE WITH THE ARAB WORLD 

Chancellor Willy Brandt’s recent visit to Algiers and 
Cairo was extensively covered by the German Press and 
Television. Some comments are reproduced below: 

DIE WELT : ’ The re-Egyptianisation of Egyptian 

policy will only be possible if the Western World—in¬ 
cluding Israel — assists Egypt in this as far as possible. 

An important element in this process must be the loosening 
of the econonlic ties which have existed de facto between 
Egypt and the Soviet Bloc and its replacement by ties with 
the Western world...it is here that the German-Egyptian 
Commission of Ministers can make a contribution—but cer¬ 
tainly only when one does not neglect the other side of 
cooperation, viz. the political one. Bonn cannot forget 
its obligations towards Israel and German policy on the 
Niie must adapt itself to an Atlantic policy. Bonn and 
Washington cannot be rivals in Cairo. Their policies 
must be complimentary to each other at the cost of Soviet 
influence, even if some people do not like it. ’ * 

KOELNER STADT - ANZEIGER : “At the same time the 
Chancellor seems to have succeeded ... in maintaining 
a line of honest neutrality between the Arabs and the 
Israelis. Just like many Germans, Mr. Brandt has perhaps 
also obtained an unbiased view of the problems of this 
region, its conflicting interests and its dangerous 
tensions, thanks to the personal contacts with the land 
and its people as well as the Arab politicians with all 
their political ideas, worries and aspirations.** 

GENERAL - AN ZEIGER: “Bonn has started a dialogue with 
the Arab world — a dialogue from which the President of 
Egypt, Mr. Sadat, expects to see the advent of “new 
relations.’’ As it was seen during the visit of the 
Federal German Chancellor to Cairo, the evaluation of the 
potentialities of German policy as well as the expecta¬ 
tions as regards practical consequences of Arab - 
German friendship reaffirmed by both sides, are on the 
whole,almost infinite. This is no doubt more evident on 
the Nile ... as it was earlier in Algiers ... Bonn is ready to 
improve the relations; it is even ready to recall to 
life the old friendship. But this cannot mean a sudden 
taking of sides against Israel, for instance, or also a 
mere over - estimation of one’s own potentialities in the 
field of international politics. ’ * 

NRZ: “One could gain the impression that Mr. Sadat 
had formally “entangled’’ his guest withhis charm and 
wanted to force him to enter into a relationship which ' 
would bind him more forcefully than Mr. Brandt would find 
comfortable or expedient in the present stage. In reality, 
however it was probably more of the style of oriental ; 
politeness which was at work. ’ ’ 

SECOND GERMAN TELEVISION (Zdf) : “The outlines of a new ^ 
Mediterranean policy are appearing on the political { 
horizon, and could it be Brandt who initiates them? It I 
could be for him not only a tremendous foreign policy 
success but sure enough also useful to polish his national | 
political image. ’ ’ V 
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BRANDT VISITS^ ALGIER^ AND CAIRO 


COOPERATION 

BETWEEN 

EUROPE 

AND ARAB STATES 





CThe future relations between industrialised and developing countries should 
not be on the basis of confrontation but of dialogue. 9 


C HANCELtXtR Willy Brandt vMtcd 
Algeria and Egypt from April 19 to 
24. He met leaden of both countries for 
wide-miigiog talks on issues of mutual 
interest. 

Arriving in Algiers on April 19, Chan¬ 
cellor Brandt was welcomed by President 
Houri Boumedienne with whom he held 
i.n extensive round of talks. 

GLOBAL COOPERATION 

Interviewed for Algerian TV, Chancel¬ 
lor Brandt said he saw a close relation¬ 
ship betw'een aspects of European secu¬ 
rity and developments in the Meditena- 
nean area and the Middle Hast. He said: 
“ The final document of the Conference 
On Security And Cooperation in Europe 
(CSCE) will also reflect developments in 
the Mediterranean area and in the Middle 
East.. Such a document must also ex¬ 
press that detente and intensified team¬ 
work among the various parts of Europe 
must not have as a side - effect an escala¬ 
tion of tension in the Mediterranean area. 

**The Middle Bast conflict cannot fail 
to have adverse effects on neighbouring 
areas and on international progress. 

“ There is now a considerable documen¬ 
tation to the effect that the Palestinians* 
right of fair treatment must be recognized, 
so as to ensure a permanent and fair peace 
settlement. The German Federal Govern¬ 
ment for years now, has been emphasiz¬ 
ing the humanitarian aspects of this situa¬ 
tion. 

** A European - Arabian dialogue should 
not be such as to interfere with peace¬ 
making efforts. 

** But it would be good if the states of 
Europe would not only represent their own 
interests, but were also to play a construc¬ 
tive role in neighbouring regions of the 


Mediterranean area and the Middle East 
— so that a prospective peace settlement 
might perhaps also he further guaranteed 
in that it wouM also have the support of 
the Europeans.” 

"‘In any case, the European - Arab dia¬ 
logue should lead to effective cooperation 
in economic, technological and scientific 
exchange of *know - how.’ 

“We believe that the future will not 
bring a confrontation of certain industrial 
nations and developing countries. Nor do 
wc anticipate a hostile relationship bet¬ 
ween the industrialized and the raw'- 
material - supplying states. What wc do 
support is an attempt at global coopera¬ 
tion — regardless of initial difftculties. 

**The focal point of this approach is 
that European technology, and all the 
‘ know - how ’ of other States that have 
progressed towards industrialisation, should 
be enhanced by a more intensive inter¬ 
change. Accomplish this, and 1 suspect 
that then there will be no need for a 
basic reform of the world’s currency re¬ 
lationships. '* 

He gave as an example of what can 
be achieved the ** magnificent develop¬ 
ment ** of Algeria in the 12 years of its 
independence. The Algerian success, the 
Chancellor said, stems from its receptivity 
towards governmental mutual-aid pro¬ 
jects as well as towards private invest¬ 
ments from abroad. 

PROMISING DEVELOPMENT 

During the talks, the Algerian President 
and Chancellor Brandt agreed that the 
planned cooperation between Europe and 
the Arab states should start soon. They 
also discussed the situation in the Near 
East and the Mediterranean as well as co¬ 
operation between Europe and the Arab 
states. 


The Federal Republic of Germany is 
the largest buyer of Algerian oil. The 
Algerian Minister for Industry, Abdessel- 
am. will once again discuss in Bonn in 
May the planned deliveries of Algerian na¬ 
tural gas to Germany. 

As Chancellor Brandt said during a 
press conference, he and President Bou¬ 
medienne agreed that as a follow up of 
the UN Special Conference On Raw Mate¬ 
rials, the results and recommendations 
should be mutually scrutinized as well 
as discussed with the countries concerned 
to find ways for their implementation. 
Ihcre was complete agreement that future 
relatioos between industrialized and 
developing countries should not be on 
(he basis of confrontation but of dialogue. 

President Boumedienne called the emerg¬ 
ing European will for cooperation a pro¬ 
mising development. Chancellor Brandt 
spoke of the possibility of Europe playing 
a stabilising role in the neighbouring re¬ 
gions of the Mediterranean and the Near 
East-. 

President Boumedienne also accepted an 
invitation to visit the Federal Republic. 

IN CAIRO 

On the next leg of his tour. Chancellor 
Brandt reached Cairo on April 20 where 
he had talks with President Sadat. 

Addressing a Press Conference in Cairo 
on April 23. on the eve of his departure 
for Bonn, Chancellor Brandt said that 
Germany is prepared, along with the other 
member - states of the European Commu¬ 
nity, to commit itself to political guar¬ 
antees in support of peace arrangements 
in the areas that he had visited, as befits, 
he said, the relations between the European 
Community and a neighbouring region. 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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/V CTINCi in his rolt as current Prcsi- 
dent of Ihc EEC Ministerial Counril 
and, in this sense, speaking for the nine 
member' slates and the Community as 
a whole. Foreign Minister Walter Schccl 
addressed the Raw Materials Confeience 
held on April 10 in New York- 

In the course of his speech, the Ger¬ 
man Foreign Minister made a number of 
suggestions which he summari/ed as fol¬ 
lows: 

• First, a global strategy, a new pari- 
nership that will build confidence 
instead of showing mtsirust, that 
unites instead of dividing. 

• Second, appointment of a Council 
of Wise Men ** to provide us with 
the foundations and instruments for 
a global strategy. 

o Third, no proliferation of institu¬ 
tions but a strengthening of the 
World Bank as a co4Yrdinator of old 
and new development measurcs- 

• Fourth, conclusion of commodity 
agreements whenever appropriate. 

“ Ihc industrial countries’ economics do 
feel the impact of the crisis but all that 
is at stake is the speed of growth, their 
vital nerve remaining untouched. 

“ How much diffcrcni is the rituation of 
a quarter of the human race, a thousand 
million people in Afri<a, Asia and l.alin 
America. It is their bare existence that is 
threatened. 

** What depresses us all is the fact that 
things cannot go on like this. No one 
with a clear head and a feeling heart 
should still be able to sleep calmly. There 
i.s a growing feeling of frustration and in¬ 
adequacy, of uncertainty and hclplessncs.s 
The ground on which we stand is shak¬ 
ing. The familiar landmarks have gone. 
Data which we could rely on yesterday 
are no longet* valid today and who knows 
what they will be tomorrow. 

** Unreliable data, accelerated changes, 
the impossibility of foreseeing develop¬ 
ments, this is where governments and 
countries tome up against their limitations. 
They cannot master the problems alone, 
each one for himself. Nor can they do 
*t in groups, with the developing coun¬ 
tries on one side, and the industrial ones 


on the other, or with primary producer** 
here and consumers there . 

’’Industrial states are dependent on com¬ 
modities from the developing countries. 
They need them at acceptable prices. 
They must be in a position to place dcli- 
nite long - tenn orders. 

“ The developing countries need loans, 
capital goods and technical know - how. 
How else can they build up their i>wii in¬ 
dustries. how else overcome theii one¬ 
sided depcndcnic be it on coffee, cotton, 
sugar or copper? 

” Even .states possessing freely available 
capital need sonnething, namely, opportu¬ 
nities f<ir safe and profitable investment- 

** And all of them together need foresee¬ 
able developments, stability and social 
equilibrium in all parts of the world. 
Helping the poorest of the poor is. there¬ 
fore. in the intere.st of all. 

“ No state, no people, is a mere giver or 
taker, no one a mere object. 

“ Wc arc all sitting in the same boat. .. 
If we fail to come round to co'^pcralion, 
to solidarity, if instead we attempt to 
solve our problems in a state of confron¬ 
tation, there will be no winners but only 
losers. . , 

” What we need is a global strategy, the 
most suitable instruments, a complete 
catalogue of methods. I do not know 
such a catalogue, it docs not yet exist. I. 
therefore, suggest that we appoint an ad- 
hoc group of experts for commodity and 
developmcnr problems, not a new institu¬ 
tion, but a *' Council of Wise Men,” as 
it were. We should give them a clear 
mandate and set them a firm deadline for 
results. They should provide us with 
the panoply, the tools which we need to 
be firmly based in reality when making 
the decisions required. 

“ New forms of cooperation must I c 
evolved. l‘hey should include coopera¬ 
tion between primary producing TOuntries 
and their industrially more advanced part¬ 
ners at all production levels, from the cul¬ 
tivation or extraction to the marketing 
stage. 

“The l*edcral Republic of Germany will, 
in addition, step up its global development 


aid contribution faster than its own GNP 
growth- In allocating aid, we shall give 
still more attention to the poorest coun¬ 
tries and to countries in a situation of 
acute crisi.s. ” e 

SCHEEL IN EASTERN 
EUROPE 

N the invitation of the Bulgarian 
Fiircign Minister. Mr, Mtadenov. his 
German counterpart, Mr. Walter SchecI 
paid a two - day official visit to Sofia 
at the end of March. This visit w'as 
actually planned to have taken place on 
the occasion of the establishment of 
diplomatic relations between the two 
ciHintrics, but liad to be postpamed due 
to the illness of Mf. .Schccl. 

I he talks w'cie held with Mr. Mladcnov 
and the State and Parly Chief Shivkov. 
Mr- Scheel. paid a courlcsy visit on 
Minister--Presiilcnt T*/dorov I he discus¬ 
sions were held in a friendly atmosphere. 
As a goodwill ge.sture, Bulgaria released 
ten of the eleven Ciermans imprisoned in 
that country for allegedly helping East 
Germans to escape. 

At the end of the visit, a joint eomnui- 
niqiic was issued. It incliuled a pmgrarn- 
mc for the development of bilateral rela¬ 
tions- 

Between April 7 and Mr Scheel 

also paid an official visit to Hungary- 
This was the first visit of Mr. Scheel to 
Budapest. 

rhe Hungarian Foreign Minister, Mr 
Puja, described Mr Scheel's visit as a 
milestone in the relations between the 
two countries. 

Mr. Scheel had talks with Parly Chief 
Kadar and Minister - President Fock and 
■ paid a courtesy visit to President Eosonc/i. 

'1 he talks were held in a frank and uii- 
, biased atmosphere and bilateral and in¬ 
ternational issues were discussed. 

A joint communique issued at the end 
of the visit outlined a programme for 
. the development of closer bilateral rela¬ 
tions. The Hungarian Foreign Minister 
. accepted an invitation by Mr .Scheel to 
visit the Federal Republic at a date to 
be announced later. o 
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UNITED NATIONS— 

LIMITATIONS AND POSSIBILITIES 

-AMBASSADOR GUENTER DIEHL 


I F you look at the United Nations in 
• these days during the session on raw 
materials you have a feeling of danger, of 
instinctive warning that this is or could be 
a dramatic test case, in the opinion of 
people, political leaders and men in the 
street alike, for the usefulness of the 
world body. 

It has become a gcficral and, up to a 
certain degree, popular attitude to consi¬ 
der the United Nations an institution that 
has not lived up to the expectations of its 
founders. Many people would be ready 
to judge the United Nations in the same 
way in which Salvador Madariaga des¬ 
cribed the Cieneva League of Nations, 
that is, a cooperative of sovereign nations 
where the sum of national iH>wer produces 
international impotence. 

We must admit that the distance be¬ 
tween the millions of words spoken, the 
number of resolutions, presented, and the 
concrete results achicvi^ is enormous, and 
that world opinion begins to resent th*s. 
Wo must admit that the United Nations 
failed especially in the held where its 
founders had the greatest expectations: I 
am referring to peace - keeping through a 
system of collective measures under the 
responsibility of the Security Council. 

But it IS also true and an undeniable 
fact that the trend moves towards the dir¬ 
ection of multilateral policies. Ihe num¬ 
ber of problems that can no longer be 
solved bilaterally but demand a multi¬ 
lateral solution, is growing all the time. 

It seems to be fairer and. anyway, more 
realistic to measure the United Nations 
I'lOt in comparison with the intention of 
its founders but with regard to the role 
it plays in the network of international re¬ 
lations today and the role it could assume 
in the near future. 

The basic principle of the organisation 
'S the respect for the sovereignty of the 
lember - states, that means that coopera- 
lion is only possible to the degree that the 
members accept* The United Nations 
cannot compel but merely recommend* 
On the part of the member-sutes there 
is always a conflict between multilateral 
commitment and the defence of national 
interest. 

The United Nations cannot replace the 
power structure as it exists today in the 


world. The essential fact remains: the 
predominance of the big poweis and their 
primary responsibility for safeguarding 
peace. 

ITie United NaUons can. however, deve¬ 
lop a code of conduct for states and, 
through their proceedings, keep critical de¬ 
velopments in a state of permanent consul¬ 
tation and mediation. 

The Near F.ast crisis enables us to sec 
these possibilities and the limitations rather 
clearly- The United Nations can only act 
after the big powers have reached some 
form of understanding. But then, for the 
implementation of the understanding, the 
United Nations has a vital function that 
nobody else can fulfill. 

The idea that, formally speaking, the 
sovereignty of a small country ha.s the 
same weight as the sovereignty ef a larger 
power is a noble one. but if applied indis¬ 
criminately, this piinciple limits practical 
cooperation. 

'Ihc 99 countries of Asia, J.atin .Ame¬ 
rica, and Africa command a comfortable 
2/3 majority in the United Nations despite 
the fact that they contnbute less than 
of the total UN Budget. This majority is 
used to make their problems the centre of 
liN debates and preoccupations. 

The group of the FC - members in the 
United Nations is providing 25% (24.98) 
of the funds, the USA another 25% - - 
5iV I the two together. The expenses In 
comparison to the results arc rather high 
Since we provide such a high percentage 
of the funds,we have an interest that the 
United Nations are well administered. 

Inside the EC - group which is the na¬ 
tural frame of our UN activities, a con¬ 
sensus is not always easily reached. A.s 
we give high prio tty to the Europeans ^ve 


often abstain or say nothing where we do 
not want to leave our partners alone with 
a problem that is truly theirs. 

The leadership of the majority lies with 
the non-aligned counttics. 'lliey follow¬ 
ed during the last General Assembly, with 
remarkable discipline the directives agreed 
upon during the Algiers Conference of 
September 1973 

The decline of the Super - Powets’ in¬ 
fluence in the United Nations, especially 
that of the Soviet Union and the USA, is 
the other aspect of the same phenomenon, 
ft is interesting to sec how the VJSA and 
the Soviet Union arc brought closer toge¬ 
ther under the pressure of Third World 
criticism. The Soviet Union is sometimes 
forced, and probably against its will, to 
take a position against the non - aligned 
countries. The danger is that the point 
might come where the big pow'ers get tired 
of being exposed or censored and will in¬ 
creasingly resort to solving their problems 
outside the United Nations. Ihc world 
body would then be ieduced ■ - as an in¬ 
telligent but pessimistic journalist once put 
it — to a psychiatrist's couch where the 
people of the I bird World can get rid of 
their fnistration.s. 

Meaningful solutions to international 
problems have to be based on the consen¬ 
sus of all countries concerned- Attempts 
to seek majority decisions against the great 
powers may provide a temporary satisfac¬ 
tion; but they Will be self - defeating in 
the long run Such a tendency is already 
visible and 1 think that India and Ger¬ 
many h-'* f.. common- interest to do 
everything wihtin their power to check 
this oangerous development. 

This consideration is of importance also 
(Conttnnrd oi'nlcci) 


Ambassador Gurnta Diehl addressing tnembets of the Foteign Affairs Asso*ia- 
iivn at Hotel imperial in \ew Delhi on April 24 . 
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(Continued from page 3 ) 

in the context of the current special ses> 
fiion on raw materials. We recognize that 
the situation of many developing coun* 
Cries — not only because of the price rise 
for petrol — is unsatisfactory. The Fede¬ 
ral Republic of Germany bears a special 
responsibility for a harmonisation of inter¬ 
national economic relations. As the world's 
second largest trading partner,we are in¬ 
terested in a better balance of give and 
take in the international economic rela¬ 
tionship. We must, however, find the 
solution by seeking cooperation and not 
confrontation. The interdependence of 
national economies cannot consist in rights 
for developing opuntries and obligations 
for industrialized countries only. No 
state, no people, is a mere giver or taker, 
no one a mere object. 

The principle of national sover¬ 
eignty will have to be complemented for 
all countries by the recognition of mutual 
interdependence and the resulting obliga¬ 
tions of international cooperation. New 
forms must be developed, including co¬ 
operation between primary producing 
countries and their industrially more ad¬ 
vanced partners at all production levels, 
from the cultivation or extractioii to the 
mariteting stage. The United Nations and 
their agencies can help to develop and 
clarify ideas and to work out a consensus 
between all states concerned. 

We believe that the United Nations can 
and must play a vital role. The condition 
to fulfill this role is, however, that all of 


us resist the temptation to misuse the 
United Nations, regardless of the political 
and economic realities, as an instrument 
to satisfy our national ego. It would have 
the same disastrous consequences a.s when 
the big powers or the highly industrialized 
nations would try to use the United Na¬ 
tions as a tool to protect an unduly pri¬ 
vileged position. This would render the 
United Nations meaningless, if not — in 
the long run — destroy it altogether. I'he 
world has seen similar events before. 

This sense of danger, the awareness of 
a really critical situation is almost univer¬ 
sal today. When my Foreign Minister 
Walter Scheel spoke in New York, a fort¬ 
night ago, he said: 

** What depresses us all is the fact that 
things cannot go on like this. No one 
with a clear head and a feeling heart 
should still be able to sleep calmly. There 
Is a growing feeling of frustration and in¬ 
adequacy, of uncertainty and helplessness. 
Tlie ground on which we stand is shaking. 
The familiar landmarks have gone. 

Unreliable data, accelerated changes, 
the impossibility of foreseeing develop¬ 
ments. this is where governments and 
countries come up against their limitations. 
They cannot master the problems alone, 
each one for himself. Nor can they do 
it in groups, with the developing countries 
on one side, and the industrial ones on 
the other, or with primary produceT.s here 
and consumers there.. 

*Tf we fail to come round to coopera¬ 


tion, to solidarity, if instead we attempt to 
solve our problems in a state of confron¬ 
tation, there will be no winners but only 
losers... '* 

The Indian Foreign Minister, at the 
end of his much acclaimed statement at 
the special session of the United Nations 
Assembly said: 

The truly gigantic difficulties we face 
will not be removed by creating condi¬ 
tions of chaos or by a bitter confronta¬ 
tion between the nch and the poor. Only 
tlirough cooperation and mutual accom¬ 
modation, through concession and com- 
promi.se, can wc hope to achieve a wiser 
anil fairer use of the world's resources 
and put accumulated skill and experience 
to the service of mankind. We still have 
to prove that the weakest among os will 
not suffer and that the sovereign states 
can and will cooperate with each other to 
the benefit of all and detriment of none." 

If you compare this with what the Ger¬ 
man Foreign Minister said in New York, 
it becomes clearly visible that — despite 
of the fact that the economic conditions 
of OUT two countries are so different — 
we both see eye to eye on how this crisis 
should be resolved. 

This is only one illustration of the fact 
that, due to the basic harmony in the pur¬ 
suit of our political objectives, India and 
Germany can put their weight on the 
scales in their own interest and, at the 
same time, in the service of the community 
of nations. • 


COOPERATION WITH 

(Continued from page i) 

He observed that such a commitment is 
not only in Europe’s interest, but also cor¬ 
responds to the responsibility that the 
Federal Republic of Germany accepted 
with its accession to the United Nations. 

The Chancellor said: ** Our Federal Re¬ 
public is a state that plays its due role in 
the world — politically, economically and 
in the spheres of science and scholarship. 

Chancellor Brandt referred at the news 
cemferenoe to his discussions with Presi¬ 
dent Sadat. He said he and his host had 
agreed that a European dialogue with 
the Arab states on cooperation should be 
carefully planned, promptly begun, inten¬ 
sify Wlateral relations, and have a broader 
agenda than previous communications be- 


ARAB STATES 

tween Europe and the Arab world. 

The mixed commission that has been 
agreed on will meet in May. with the Ger¬ 
man and Egyptian Foreign Ministers. 

Commenting on his visit to the Suez 
area, the Chancellor said its impact was 
impressive. To be specific, a Christian 
view of “a dead city on a lifeless canal, 
which once was an artery of worldwide 
commercial relations," convinced the 
Chancellor that peace must come, in or¬ 
der that life may be restored to a " dead ** 
region. 

As he sees it. Chancellor Brandi 
told the news conference, there should 
be a stimulus to the reconstruction 
and progress of Egypt as promptly as 
possible. The details and scope of 


such a programme, he said, would be for 
the bilateral committee to determine. He 
added that he had told President Sadat 
that the Federal Republic of Germany's 
free - enterprise sector would be glad to 
participate in such an economic pro¬ 
gramme. As for political developments, 
Brandt repeated that the Federal Republic 
of Germany sees the best chances for Mid¬ 
dle East peace in the decisions of the 
United Nations Security Council of Nov. 
1967 and Oct. 1973- The future of the 
Palestinians, he added, is not only a 
humanitarian but also a political problem. 
A fair peace settlement, he added, must 
take into consideration all the populaces 
of the Middle East, including the Pales¬ 
tinians. The Chancellor also expressed re¬ 
gret regarding limitations on Arab freedom 
to visit and live in the Federal Republic of 
Germany. He also implied that such res¬ 
trictions were about to be lifted. B 
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*QERMAN 

NEWS’ 

EDITOR 

LEAVES 


D r. Gerold vo.: Braunmuehl, Press 
Cgunsellor in the Embassy of the 
Tederal Republic of Germany and Editor 
of “ German News,” has left New Delhi 
on a new diplomatic assignnrient to Mos¬ 
cow'. 

Dr. von BraunmuehJ was First Secretary 
in the Political Department of the Embas- 
sy before joining the Press Department in 
June, 1972. As such he was, as he him¬ 
self said, new to journalism ” when he 
took over ** German News, ” but he took 
a keen interest in the journal and was 
largely instrumental in giving it a new 
look. 

'I hough deeply interested in politics 
hunself, by training and by inclination. 


The Braunmurhls with the eldest 

Dr. von Braunmuehl made sure that 
readers of “ German News '* were pre¬ 
sented interesting articles on the multi¬ 
farious facets of Germany. 

Bom in Breslau, Silesia, in 1935, Dr. 
von Braunmuehl studied law and political 
science in Freiburg, Mainz. Bologna (Italy) 
and Washington D.C, He graduated with 
a Ph.D. in international law from the 
University of Mainz in 1964. He joined 
the foreign service in 1966 and was first 
posted in Washington D.C. From 1967 to 
1971 he was assigned to the Political De¬ 
partment of Ihe Federal Foreign Ctfice. 
During his tenure in Bonn, Dr. von 
Braunmuehl was largely engaged in pre¬ 
paratory work connected with the for¬ 


of their three children. 

mulation of the German policy of ost- 
politik. In May 1971, he came to New 
Delhi as First Secretary in the Embassy's 
Political Department 

While in India, Dr. von Braunmuehl 
took keen interest in meeting people from 
all walks of life, specially politicians and 
journalists with whom he held long dis¬ 
cussions on subjects of mutual interest. 
The Braunmuehls kept open house for 
their Indian friends who sometimes stum¬ 
bled in pronouncing his name and even 
called him “ Braun - Moghul. '* 

Before leaving New Delhi. Dr. von 
Braunmuehl expressed his good wishes 
and regards for all readers of German 
News.” 


THREE-WAY 

I NTER - NAT I 0NAL COOPERATION 


I N several world capitals, the dcsir- 
* ability has been discussed recently of 
channeling the new revenues of major oil - 
producing lands into investments in the 
'I hird World — particularly in countries 
hard - hit by the high price of petroleum. 
Now, in Bonn, a third dimension has been 
added: the possibility of a contribution to 
the oil - producing countries' cooperation 
with developing lands in the form of 
know - how supplied by one or more in¬ 
dustrial economies. 

Now such a three-way arrangement 
has been worked out in Bonn. 

Foreign Minister Mansour Khaled of 
the Sudanese Republic recently discussed 
with State Secretary Sohn of the Ministry 
' for Economic. Cooperation concrete 


plans for this three - way cooperation — 
in this case, by Sudan, the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany and Iran. 

The Boiit^ discussion was the first ins¬ 
tance of specific proposals for private 
cooperation, in the sense that the Federal 
Republic of Germany would provide 
technical aid, while an oil-producing 
state would provide the financing. 

A focal point of the project, which lias 
been agreed upon in principle, would be 
the prospecting for new and/or utilization 
of known Sudanese mineral resources, 
along with the fostering of agricultural en¬ 
terprises and, finally, the creation of in¬ 
dustrial plants. 

Together with Iran and the Federal 


Republic of Germany, the Sudan will be¬ 
gin exploiting its reserves of iron ore in 
the Red Sea, and also veins of copper 
and tin. Bonn's Institute for Soil Re¬ 
search will make a preliminary survey 
and work out a blueprint for the entire 
project Iran will finance the undertak¬ 
ing. The German Federal Government 
will provide financial counsel and man¬ 
agement. 

Various Arab oil - producing states have 
also been approached by .Sudan, with pro¬ 
posals for development projects that 
would be implemented via German tech¬ 
nical aid. 

Official inter - governmental negotiations 
between Sudan and the Federal Republic 
of Germany are to take place in May. • 
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T he German philosopher, Immanuel 
Kant, whose 250th birth anniver* 
sary fell this month on April 22nd, was 
bom in 1724 in the town of Koenigsberg, 
the son of a strap maker. Very little 
is known about his early life. As the 
poet Heinrich Heine said: ** the history 
of the life of Immanuel Kant is hard to 
write, in as much as he had neither life 
nor history. " 

Kant lived in the classh tradition of 
academicians and philosophers, an aus¬ 
tere and hard - working man completely 
devoted to his philosophical flights and 
his writing. It is known, however, that 
Kant studied from 1740 to 1746 at the 
University of Koenigsburg and for the 
neat nine years supported himself as a 
private tutor. In 1770 he was made a full 
professor at the university where he conti¬ 
nued to lecture for 27 years. He had a 
small circle of friends, but spent most of 
his time working at his books. In fact. 
Si.' well ordered was his life that it is said 
he was late only once by a few minutes 
for his lecture — when news of the 
French revolution had reached him. 

The PhHosopher's Walk 
Heine in his autobiographical sketch 
on Kant has presented an intimate port¬ 
rait of the hard-working philosopher. 
*• He lived ” wrote Heine a mechani¬ 
cally ordered and abstract old bachelor 
life in a quiet retired street in Koenigsberg. 
an old town on the northeast border of 
Germany. 1 do not believe that the great 
cUxrk of the cathedral there did its daily 
work more dispassionately and regularly 
than its compatriot Immanuel Kant. 
Rising, coffee drinking, writing, reading 
cctllcge lectures, eating, walking, all had 


their fixed time, and the neighbours knew 
that it was exactly half past thiee when 
Immanuel Kant in his grey coat, with Ms 
bamboo cane in his hand, left his house 
door and went to the lime tree avenue, 
which IS still called, in memory of him. 
the Philosopher's Walk- 
“ The picture of Kanfs personality 
that has come down to us." said Dr. 
Margaret Chatterjec at a symposium in 
New Delhi on April 22 oiganised by 
Max Mueller Bhavan, ‘‘through his bio¬ 
graphers and his letters is inow rather 
fuller than the early impression of punc¬ 
tuality and devotion to scholarly pur¬ 
suits that we first became familiar N^ith. 
lioiii the (,ritiqw: of wc 

learn of his being dtstracred unpleasant¬ 
ly by his psalm - singing pietistic neigh¬ 
bours. He used to enjoy listening to 
travellers' tales about India at the local 
inn where he himself had a good repu¬ 
tation as a conversationalist. " 
l.cctures About India 

It may be surprising to most people 
to know that Kant was the first world 
famous German philosopher who serious¬ 
ly occupied himself with India. He did 
this as a geographer for all through 
his career as a teacher at the Albertus 
University in Koenigsbcrc. Kant gave 
lectures on geography for nearly 40 years 
(1756- 1796). As no suitable text-book 
of geography was available in those days. 
Kant permitted his friend F. 'fh. Rink, 
to publish the * dictation text' which was 
the basis of his lectures. This appeared 
in iHi)* iinder ihc lille — Immnniirl 
hatit*s Physiiche C»t’0(*y aphif^. But Ufarlv 
12 vital pages of what Kant said about 
India and the Bast were missing from 



The house in Xognigsber/;^ xjJ/rrr fmtnan url Kant woikrd and lived. 


‘*lf there is an 
science man 
really needs, 
it is the one 
I teach, of 
how to occu¬ 
py properly 
that place in 
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this book and this is perhaps the reason 
why up till now hardly .inylhing is known 
about Kant's occupation with India and 
Indian culture. 


The mis.sing pages were restored about 
30 years ago by the well - known Indo¬ 
logist, Hcimuth von Glascnapp. who 
used numeious lecture notes and a copy 
corrected by Kant himself which he had 
presented to the Duke of Holstein - Beck. 
Crlasenapp also added whatever he could 
glean on India from the various publish¬ 
ed and unpublished writings and lectures 
of Kant. 

The Ohtauon I'exi was eompoM'd 
essentially before 1760 when the^e was 
no authentic information on India. For 
hi.s information on India, Kant was al¬ 
most entirely dependant on the reports 
of travellers. Added to these were a 
series of iwlated descriptions, like the 
writings of Holwell and others, which 
provided very scanty material. 

Indian RcKgiona 

In a chapter entitled * Religion * in his 
Dictation Text, Kant wrote that the 
Hindus ** affirm only one infinite God 
and yet. three lower gods as well.** He 
also discusses at great length the love 
ot Indians for animals and comments on 
Indian faqirs and the old custom of 
burning widows. 
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P I creation that 

I is assigned 
Ito man, and 
how to learn 
from it what 
one must be 
in order to be 
a man." 



REASON” 

It is a tribute to Kant's meticulous 
search for detail that he knew so much 
about India which was a relatively un¬ 
known country in the western world at 
that time. He wrote: “The Banias (i.e., 
the Hindus of the merchant caste) are a 
very peaceable, polite and prudent peo¬ 
ple. They offend no one; everyone Itkes 
to deal with them; consequently they 
amass the largest amount of wealth. They 
are very keen about a small gain, other¬ 
wise very indifferent, listening to any 
discourse on any religion. Their com¬ 
passion extends to all living things, and 
because they feel such great aversion to 
killing, they arc not at all militant, and 
have therefore been ruled by others at 
all times." 

Extravagant Sentimentattsm 

These detailed statements from the 
Dictation Text are supplemented by a 
number of extracts from lecture notes in 
which Kant speaks about the Great Mo¬ 
gul, the Marathas, the Afghans, and the 
British East India Company. About In¬ 
dians he says: “ T hey are gentle, that 
is why all nationalities arc tolerated 
among them, end why the>' were so easily 

vanquished by the Tartars. But they 

are industrious and sincere in their 
work» and much more honest than the 
Chinese. ** 
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Involved as he was in his own philoso¬ 
phical theories that were later to mould 
modern thinking, Kant was obviously a 
man of wide interests, as his writings on 
India seem to affirm. “ As a bachelor 
and pietist, " said Dr. K.K- Dasgupta at 
the Max Mueller Bhavan symposium, 
“ he loved to impose upon himself the 
rigours of an intellectual and moral dis¬ 
cipline which concealed a profoundly 
sensitive mind. .Secondly, as the most in¬ 
fluential philosopher of the German En¬ 
lightenment he took care to discourage 
the extravagant sentimentalism of the 
Siurm I'nd iii(iveni«*iiL of ilu- 

177(> s. •’ 

“ Kant chose to wnic in a dry, tech¬ 
nical manner to be able to say what he 
wanted to say. He was capable of writ¬ 
ing passionately and eloquently as the 
style of his pre - critical period, that is. 
his first Critique in 17MI, would show. 
Aljoui hiN ('rfmial Sotuml Hi^loty .iiui 
1 Of Iht Hra\tn\ whwli 

anticipates Laplace's nebular hypoihesis, 
Bertrand Russell says that " parts of this 
work have a remarkable Miltonic sub¬ 
limity. " And how finely lyrical would 
have been his prose if he had chosen to 
WTitc in that .style we can see trein a 
marginal comment of his on his own 
if)py ol Ohsi ii>ation% On Th^ I'rrltn^ Of 
The Beaut t fid And Suhlirnr 
* Everything goes past like a river' he 
writes here, ‘and the changing taste and 
the various shapes of men make the 
whole game uncertain and delusive. 
Where do 1 find fixed points in nature, 
which cannot be moved by man, and 
where can 1 indicate the markers by the 


shore to which he ought to adhere? " 

Kant writes in a very significant pass¬ 
age, “ If there is any science man really 
needs, it is the one 1 teach, of how to 
occupy properly that place in creation 
that is assigned to man, and how to 
learn from it what one must be in order 
to be a man." ‘fhis presents, according 
to Dr. Margaret ChaUerjee. a view of 
philosophy very far removed from verbal 
quibblings and sophistiy oi indeed any 
view that would make of the philosopher 
the superfluous camp-follower of the 
scientists. 

1 ranscendenta! Viewpoint 

In conclusion. Dr Chatterjee said : “ And 
yet so much of our contemporary out¬ 
look is scarcely thinkable without the lines 
of invesligatuin opened out by Kant 
'I hat man is part of the >ituation which 
he himself inquire.s into is something 
which we would all conceili; today, hard- 
iy realizing that we are thereby subs¬ 
cribing to Kant's transcendental view'- 
poiiit. I hat human rationality is only 
partial and that this shows itself m limit¬ 
ed knowledge and faltering moral Lware- 
ress is built into our twentieth century 
ciinsciousness. Here again wc are in¬ 
debted to Kant- Let us then pay hom¬ 
age to a thinker whose understanding of 
man and whose humanism touches the 
deepest chords of our being. I he rest, 
whether it be the extension of know¬ 
ledge. the cultivation of goodness in the 
face of adversity, or the bringing about 
ot a peaceful W'orld, is as much set us 
as a task as it was in Kant's day and 
generation." • 



/)i. R.K. Dasgupta, Dr. Heimu Rau and Dr. Murgaiet Chattojee (I to r.) ut th* 
Max Muellet Bhat>an S\mpQ\ium immanurl Kant. 
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PRESERVATION OF OLD MANUSCRIPTS 

R. H.t'. I.insscr, Consul - General of the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany in Calcutta, recently handed over 
a collection of inicrotilni reproductions of many rare manu¬ 
scripts belonging to the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad as a gift 
to the society, (he films were received by the Secretary 
iTf the Parishad, Professor M.K. Kumar, in the presence of 
noted academicians and literati of Bengal at a function held 
at the Parishad on March 2f>. Germany has helped the Fari- 
shaJ as well as other academic institutions in the preserva¬ 
tion of old manuscripts. Financial grants by the official 
Research Association of the Federal Republic of Germany 
and the Dutch Association of Pure Research helped in 
making the proiect successful. 


PLAYGROUND FOR RETARDED CHILDREN 

RS. Radhika Bewoor. wife of the Army Chief of Staffs 
Gen. Ci.G. Bewoor, inaugurated a new playground 
at the Okhla special school for mentally retarded children 
on April 17. Mrs. flelga Diehl, the wife of the German 
Ambassador and Chairman of the International Bazaar Com¬ 
mittee which donated the proceeds of the (nternational 
Bazaar- 1972 for the playground, presided over the function. 
Mrs. Af/.al Friese, principal of the school, showed the visi¬ 
tors round the school and explained its work in helping in 
the rehabilitation of mentally retarded children- Ihe school 
was started nearly ten years ago. Seen in the picture above 
are (from left) Mrs. Friese, Mrs Diehl, Mrs. Bewoor and 
Lady Walker, wife ol the British High Commissioner. 





CONCERT BY BOMBAY ENSEMBLE 


LECTURE ON ENERGY CRISIS 


T he Max Mueller Bhavan recently presented a recital 
by the Bombay Chamber Music Ensemble in New 
Delhi. Among those taking part was Situ Buehler — who 
is married to Dr. Buehler, Director of the Bombay Philhar- 
monicd and who is a hne soprano. She rendered arias 
from Mozart and Handel and also from the Agnus Dei by 
Mozart. Her singing, according to the "Times of India” 
music critic. ” has purity and she can make swift descents 
from high notes to low with the effortless ease of a bird. . 
The instrumental compositions played were from Handel, 
Haydn, Mendelssolin ard Bochherini. Most of the musicians 
were Indians and the Max Mueller Bhavan has done well to 
present an Indian music ensemble to Delhi audiences- • 


P ROF. Dr. G. Schmitt - Rink, a German economist, gave 
a lecture on Apnl 10 in New Delhi on “ Energy and 
Environmental Disruption: Two evils and how to get along 
with them,” under the auspices of the Indo - German Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce. Dr. Schmitt - Rink had a few words of 
cheer in the general world - wide atmosphere of glcom over 
the energy crisis. He was of the view that the world energy 
Crists would end within three to five years because an over - 
reaction to the present situation would lead to an over - 
abundance of energy. He also said that the exploitation of 
non-oil sources of energy, like coal and nuclear power, 
would gain much greater importance and this would also 
bring down the high oil prices prevailing today. 
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THE STORY SO FAR 


Mtlckior KraMbholi, ■ famrat ipnppttMr, is isvitsd to parform 
at tha ooart of King Aogottoa, o man known for his fiory tompor. 
Tho pvppotoor doclinos to go down for dinnor ond stays lockod in 
hia room boforo tho show. No comas down for tho pnppot show 
and tho ondionco is onthrallod hy hia puppots. Particularly 
improssiwo is tho pnppot callod tho Princoso Of Tho Silver 
Croscont Moon who moves so gracofnlty that avon tho king 
is amoiod and aaspocts thtro is a live animal or soma magic in 
tho pnppot. The king loses his tampar at tho saspicion that 
grnmbholi is duping his audionco. Ho annonneos at tha interval 
that after tho show ho will inspect tho puppets and if he finds 
any frond, bo will hang the puppeteer. This information is 
passid on to tho pnppotoor who turns groan with foar and goes 
in to prepare for tho next part of tha show. NOW READ ON... 


JVST 

A 

PUPPET 

By Stephan Lackner 


"T HE show continued, charming and 

* graceful as before the interval. Vel¬ 
vet aud silk and waxen faces gave a per¬ 
fect illusion of real characters; it was 
easy to ignore th^* strings, which jerked 
from above in the rhythm of speech and 
movement. It seemed to Count Voerde 
as if the strings guiding the Princess of 
the Silver Crescent Moon were strained 
more tightly. If before, one had the im¬ 
pression that the lovely little figure trailed 
tho strings behind her, one was now 
.^ware that gravity had to be overcome 
by suspension - after all. quite natural 
for a puppet! But this time the magic in 
the illusion was missing, or at least so it 
appeared to the critical major - domo. 
The rest of the company were as enthu¬ 
siastic as before. 

Everything went according to pro¬ 
gramme: the serpent bit the Princess, she 
writhed in pain and then fell senseless to 
the ground. The Prince, who wanted to 
rescue her. was transformed into a stork, 
which prevented him from giving her a 
life- giving kiss, his beak .slithering ineffec¬ 
tually off the Princess* face. But then 
the stork gobbled uo the wicked serpent 
I'he Sultan promised the bewitched stork 
the hand of his daughter if he could 
bring her back to life. The stork bit the 
Princess in the leg. She screamed, gave 
the stork a kiss of gratitude — and, hey 
presto, the stork was transformed back 
into human form. Then followed ihe 
the wedding feast. All was well. The 
audience laughed with delight and ap¬ 
plauded, though with well - bred reserve. 

Only Count Voerde had noticed — and 
the horror made the hair under his wig 
stand on end — that during the second 
act there was something wrong with the 
Princess of the Silver Crci'cent Moon. Two 
round red blotches had appeared on her 
cheeks, clumsily painted on. She became 
stiffer and stiffer, and in the end she was 
really dancing like any wooden puppet. 
Voerde also saw that at the end of the 
performance the puppeteer's %<.jstant 


threw open a window at the back of the 
hall and flung himself out into the snow- 
swept night. 

His Majesty was now in a jovial mood, 
but he wished to inspect the puppets, 
and with his family went behind the stage. 
The Princess of the Silver Moon, dressed 
in brocade and lace, was particularly ad¬ 
mired, and by a brief touch the King con¬ 
vinced himself that she was indeed stiff 
and cold -- a puppet, nothing more; no 
reason for suspicion! no fraud. The show 
was a complete succe.ss. King Augustus 
directed the major-domo to hand over 
to the artist the leather purse with the 
agreed number of ducats. Maestro Krum- 
bholz made an exaggerated obeisance, 
kissed the hand of the Queen and ot the 
Crown Princess, took his favourite puppet 
on his arm and retired to his room. 

The puppeteer pushed a heavy chest of 
drawers against the door. He laid the 
dwarf >n the bed. Sadly, unspeakably 
sadly, he took off her sumptuous clothes 
and slipped a little nightdress on her. 
She was ice - cold. He covered her up 
warmly. He looked at her, deep in 
thought. "Thank you for saving my 
life. You do understand, don't you, that 
1 had to strangle you? They leally 
would have hanged mc if they had dis¬ 
covered our deception. Now the Sic 
is removed and 1 am again an honest 
Master of Puppets. Sleep well, my little 
Princess of the Silver Crescent Moon." 

The storm rattled the window and the 
candle went out. Krunibholz opened the 
window and stared out into the snowy 
darkness. Between wind-swept clouds 
the moon appeared briefly and was im¬ 
mediately blotted out again. Trembling, 
the puppeteer crept under the blankets 
by the side of his little friend. An icy 
cold enveloped them both. 

Later that night he had a dream: 
strings were attached to his hands and 
feet; a huge but invisible puppeteer up on 
high was pulling him to and fro in a sad 


dance over snowy hills. Tlien a string 
was attached to his neck also. His head 
fell forward helplessly. Ihe master had 
himself become a puppet. 

In the morning. Maestro Krumbholz 
was found hanging from the bell - rope. 
Yet none of the servants had heard the 
bell ring. Needless to say, the discovery 
of the second body caused great conster¬ 
nation. She was the smallest dwarf ever 
known. 
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T HE Frankfurt Zoo is a hundred years 
* old. Though it was first opened on 
August 8, 1858, it was shifted to a new 
site and was reopened on March 2% 1874. 
in the eastern section of the city. The 
first man to run the zoo was Dr. Max 
Schmidt, a veterinarian, who managed 
the zoo with dedication and zeal. The 
Frankfurt Zoo today has a record number 
of visitors and its main feature is that the 
animals are, as far as poFSsible, not kept 
inside cages. 

In a big zoo today it is as much a 
matter of course as in a hospital that 
the director should make his rounds every 
morning with his assistants. Zoologists, 
veterinarians and keepers go from cncio* 
sure to enclosure as a team of doctors goes 
from bed to bed. Dr. Schmidt was the 
first to introduce this practice, which h.is 
proved tremendously beneficial for the 


animals. It is the duty of the keepers to 
report on the wellbeing, appetite and 
habits of the animats under his care. 

Dr. Wilhelm Haake, the director of the 
Frankfurt Zoo from 1888 to 1893, drew 
up special feeding lists for every type of 
animal and realised that animals from tro¬ 
pical zones need fresh air every day even 
in a European winter Whereas it used 
to be the practice to keep giraffes, zebras, 
antelopes, rhinoceroses and monkeys shut 
up in over-heated buildings for months on 
end, protected from every little draught, 
they arc now let out into the open at 
least for a few hours even when it is cold, 
ft is to Dr- Haake that visitors to the zoo 
owe the unusual sight of a pride of lions 
lolling in the snow. 

At the end of World War 11, two.thirds 
of the Frankfurt Zoo was in ruins and it 
was in danger of being closed down com¬ 


pletely. At the last minute, a man was 
found — Professor Bernhard Grzimek — 
v'ho averted the worst. He could expect 
nothing from the empty coffers of the 
city of Frankfurt, so he installed an 
amusement park in the zoo and collected 
the adniission money from two million 
visitors at circus performances and dances- 
In 1946 the number of visitors rose to 2A 
million, a figure which made it possible 
to rebuild the zoo. The refounded Zoo¬ 
logical Society became extremely active 
and in 1950 the Frankfurt 2Soo was rc' 
stored to its original function. The show¬ 
men and the amusements left the zoo 
grounds. Thanks to afreet lotteries orga¬ 
nised by the Zoological Society, the first 
major new building since the War, the 
giraffe house, was inaugurated in 1953. By 
1958 an up-to‘date house for elephants, 
beasts of prey and apes had been built. 

The Frankfurt Zoo is unable to ex¬ 
pand since it is hemmed in by -streets 
and blocks of flats on all -sides, but it has 
made up for this by intensive exploita¬ 
tion of the spare at its disposal. The 
“ Exotarium, " opened in 1957, has seve¬ 
ral storeys and -is famous both for its 
design and its contents. And the new 
aviary, designed in the light of ihe latest 
precepts of zoo management, takes as 
much account of Ihe public's aesthetic de¬ 
mands as is possible in a zoo. * There arc 
no magnificent tropical birds from be¬ 
hind panes of glass, his enjoyment in¬ 
tensified by the fact that he himself is 
in the dark while the birds disport them¬ 
selves in bright light- One seems to be 
in a tropical forest in which the birds arc 
flying about at liberty- • 


XOO YEARS OF THE 



Polar bears at the Ftankfiitt Zon. Below 
Left : An Indian elephant. Below : 
The Asian rhirtoteros. 
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r*OOTBALL lias not only inspired 
■ those who play or watch it, but 
also artists who have found deep symbol¬ 
ism in the sport. The game had a reli¬ 
gious significance among the ancient 
Indians of Mexico for whom the ball 
was a symbol for the sun. 

Many young German painters have 





seized on football as a highly topical 
motif. In the autumn of 1970, the 

Kunsthalle ” in Bielefeld put on an ex¬ 
tensive exhibition, which it entitled ** Foot¬ 
ball, ** the theme of football in art, as 
dealt with by more than twenty artists, 
including some who might be described 
as pioneers in this field: France's Robert 
Delaunay and Nicolas de Staeel and Ger¬ 
many's Max Beckmann and WiHi Bau- 
meister. 

The exhibition was arranged by the 
private Hanover gallery of Dieter 
Brusberg, for whom the Stultgirt 
painter Fritz Genkinger designed the foot¬ 
ball poster. Genkinger, bom 1934, is the 
most important contemporary painter to 
devote himself to the subject of football 
He provides the best examples of the re¬ 
ligious significance football is again acquir¬ 
ing in art. The football field is a para¬ 
dise, a paradise before and after the fait, 
existing in this world and in the next, ihe 
figures rise and fall, soar and fly, and 
play and play. A playing held is child¬ 
hood - is youth, britz Genkinger is in 
the tradition of Otto Meyer - Amdens and 
Max Ackermann; Meyer-Amdens painted 
a player with a transparent body aiK.! an 
apple inside it which he had just eaten, 
with which he was unitedIn the 
'twenties Ackermann painted static, heral¬ 
dic figures with big red medicine balls, 
like Atlas, the giant bearing the world. 
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Most contemporary painters have a vciy 
critical eye for football- Dieter Asmus, 
for example, who painted a goalkeeper 
as a very liny figure collapsing beneath 
the impact of 4 ball; Bernhard Schuli/e. 
who depicted a player in a state of div 
solution but still reaching out for the ball 
as for a conquered muon. 




/ *• Save *' fry Peter .Vrtgr/. 2, Bernhard 

Schiiltze, ihe nea/or of pliardaxy. 

& 4. artist Fritz Genkinger 

and his poster. 5. The “ Hying Goal 
keeper'* by Gcnkingtr. o. “ Migof tool- 
ball " fry Sthultie. 
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m POLLUTION ALARM SYSTEM 


ERMANY is taking the lead in big 
scale pollution control. The first 
overall, supra - regional, air • pollution sys¬ 
tem is now beginning to take shape in the 
Federal Republic’s industrial belt in Ba¬ 
den - Wuerttemberg along the Swiss - 
French borders. 

This will comprise 14 automatic moni¬ 
toring stations with remote transmission 
of readings — giving about 5,000 readings 
an hour - all evaluated by a process 
computer. 

The regional anti-pollution authority in 
Karlsruhe has already placed an order 
for the first three fully automatic air- 
pollution monitoring stations. 

These will be set up in the next few 
months within the framework of the 
smog - warning system in the Heidelberg - 
Mannheim - Ludwigshafen triangle which 
includes, for example, the vast chemical 
plant of BASF. 

The monitoring stations will automatic¬ 
ally register the most important meteoro¬ 
logical data and pollution levels and 
transmit them by supervisory remote - 


control equipment to a regional subcon- 
tiol centre in Mannheim, where they will 
be analysed by a process computer. Fur¬ 
ther subcontrol centres and a further pro¬ 
cess computer for the main control cen¬ 
tre in Karlsruhe are also planned. 

The first three fully automatic air -pollu¬ 
tion monitoring stations, at present being 
built by Siemens in Karlsruhe, will register 
alongside six meteorological variables like 
solar irradiation, wind velocity and direc¬ 
tion, air temperature, air pressure and 
humidity, the most important quality char- 
;«ctcristics of the air we breathe. 

With built - in electric analysers the 
concentrations of noxious gases in the air, 
as well as of dust, will be measured and 
converted into electrical signals propor¬ 
tionate to the level of concentration. 

All signals will be transmitted via per¬ 
manently - rented P.O. lines to ..he sub¬ 
control centre by the Siemens supervisory 
remote control system Z20. This will in¬ 
volve 13 readings and a number of mes¬ 
sages such as, for example, off - limit con¬ 
ditions, equipment faults, etc., as well as 



r/tr pollution gfatm ru 'i woj h 

the issuing of orders for checking the mea¬ 
suring devices. 

In the next few years, altogether 14 
pollution monitoring stations will be in¬ 
stalled and linked up to two regional sub¬ 
control centres (RUZ), equipped with pro¬ 
cess computers in Mannheim and Stutt¬ 
gart. Further sub - control centres wiili- 
out process computers are planned for 
Heilbronn, Ulm and Freiburg. 

The resulting volume of data — about 
5,000 readings per second — will be re¬ 
duced according to ecological criteria by 
the process computer and then transferred 
to the date files of the Landcsanstalt- • 


WIDER CANVAS FOR GERNAN WRITERS 


HIS collection of candid self - confes¬ 
sions by German writers is remark¬ 
able for the way in which it probes and 
reveals the innermost thought processes 
that inspire literary creation. As Egon 
I ursen says in his translator's introduc¬ 
tion, the book hopes to “ provide some 
clues to what is happening in the German 
literary scene of today, who are its most 
important personalities and what they 
think and want." 

Faced with the direct question — "why 
do you write — most writers would 
feel loth to unsnare themselves from the 


Motives : Why Do\ 
You Write f Edited\ 
by Richard Sails. 
Publisher : F. Wie- 
singer, Shakuntala 
Publishing House, 
io, Carden Homes, 
Chitrakar Dhuran- 
dhar Marg, Bombay, 



emotional and intellectual ambiguities, the 
indeterminate reasons and purposes that 
inspire them to literary creation. It is not 
an easy question to answer and it was per¬ 
haps for this reason that at least one 
w'riter who was asked to contribute to 
this book, just sent his photograph. An¬ 
other writer. Guenter Bruno Fuchs, says it 
all in just five lines and leaves you grop¬ 
ing for his answer. 

For the most part however, the ques¬ 
tions provoke some very revealing answers 
that seek in autobiographical accounts the 
reason for writing. Just as writing is an 
extremely personal activity, the reasons 
for doing it are also to be found in inten¬ 
sely personal images and experiences. 
Heinrich Boell, one of the older writers 
presented in this book, states it very clear¬ 
ly: "writing is — for me at least — a 
movement forward, the conquest of a 
body still totally unknown to me, away 
f/om something toward something as yet 
unknown." 

'This book also represents an inquiry 
into the question why German writers — 
particularly the younger ones — were un¬ 
willing or unable to cope with Germany's 


BOOK 


most traumatic period of the Second 
World War- This question as to why in 
a country like Germany which produced 
such great literature, there was relative 
stagnation in and after those traumatic 
years is one that has often been asked. 
It becomes clear from the answers in this 
book that with nearly all the writers re¬ 
presented here, the Nazi period and the 
war had played a determining role. Many 
of them were too young then to remem¬ 
ber anything, but even they faced the in¬ 
tellectual confusion and rootlessness which 
disrupted Germany's cultural tradition. 
Yet these writers shaoed new values and 
created new realities that were universal 
and inspired with deep compassion and 
humanity. In that sense the German writ¬ 
ers today have really moved out of the 
clasp of tradition and national culture to 
a wider canvas. How they have done it 
is answered in this book with deep per¬ 
ception, self - questioning, intellectual eu¬ 
phoria and sometimes with sadness. In 
the end again one realizes that after all 
the answers, the mystery remains. As it 
remains for Fritz Grasshoff who says — “1 
write/to hide from myself/to find my¬ 
self.” • 
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XHE war on air pollution Is being fought 
with determination in the Federal 
Republic and this device fitted on to a 
factory chimney (picture above) measures 
the sulpher dioxide count in the air. A 
tube set in the mechanism acts as a 
sensor and gives immediate readings on 
the extent ot air pollution. The device is 
one of the many kinds of pollution sensors 
currently being used all over Germany. 



THESE are not a couple of astronauts 
but two of the men who had to wear 
special protection against infection when 
they transported Dr. Bernhard Mandrel la 
in an ambulance after he had been air - 
lifted from Lagos to Hamburg. Dr. 
Mandrella had contacted a highly infec¬ 
tious tropical disease called Lassa fever 
and had to be rushed to a Hamburg clinic 
for special treatment. 

- 


THE bed of the world's la.gest water 
reservoir in Venezuela was recently 
sealed off when automatic machines 
carpeted its floor with a synthetic foil. 
The foil mattress withstands pressures 
from water levels below and thereby acts 
as a water proofing agent. The foil, named 
Hypofors. can waterproof the beds of 
pools and canals, thus preventing loss of 
water from seepage. 



THIS painting by Konrad of Soest dates 
” back to the year 1400 and adorns the 
walls of a church In Bad Wlldungen in 
Germany. Apart from its other artistic 
merits, it offers one of the oldest por¬ 
trayals of reading glasses. Spectacles 
for other purposes have been known for 
moi'-e than two millenia but reading 
glasses were a 13th century invention in 
Europe. The lenses were made of beryl, 
hence the German word for spectacles 
'Brille.' 
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\A/ITHth6 introduction of new teaching 
methods, changes in curriculum and 
reorganisation of the school set up, more 
and more parents In the Federal Republic 
of Germany are aski.ig for a say in the 
planning of their childrens* schooling. 
Attendance at parent - teacher association 
meetings is on the increase and parents 
are actively associating themselves with 
educational reform m the country. 



THESE graduates of West Berlin's 
University of Technology have to 
drink beer as part of their professional 
training. The university's brewery depart¬ 
ment turns out 40 master brewers and 40 
distilling engineers every two years. Also, 
it tests out every year 25,000 samples sent 
to it by distilleries ail over the country to 
maintain the high standards of (German 
beer. 







UANS Lingle of Neu Ulm has perfected 
” * a process by which bricks are made 
of 40% sewage works sludge and refuse. 
The bricks are perfectly hygenic and two 
prototype works are envisaged. In Baden 
Wuerttemberg 1,85,000 cubic metres of 
bricks are made every year and if sewage 
sludge were to be used in their manu¬ 
facture, the output of 10 million toilettes 
could be usefully recycled. 
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THE Mecca of sand yachtsmen today is 
the picturesque. North Sea holiday 
resort of St. Peter - Ording which has 
miles of sandy stretches ideal for the 
special yachts which run on wheels and 
have large sails. International events are 
held at the German holiday resort and the 
yachts used have also been improved so 
that a sand - yachtsman can achieve 
speeds of up to 120 kms an hour. 
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AID FOR NEYVELI 
PROJECT 

Germany is likely to pro¬ 
vide further economic aid for 
expansion of the Neyveli lig¬ 
nite project in Tamil Nadu. 

‘"'^Negotiations are already taking 
piaci^ith KFW (a semi - 
gov tr n m eni, hank of Gemianv) 
for collaboration in taking up 
a second mine-cut at Ncyveli. 
A team of financial and techni¬ 
cal experts from KFW visited 
Noyveli recently, 

CONTRACT FOR PIPE MIL!. 

The German firm Hoesch 
Handel AG. who are represen¬ 
ted in India by Greaves Cotton 
& Co. Ltd-, have been awar¬ 
ded a contract for designing, 
supplying and commissioning 
a complete pipe mill for pro¬ 
ducing spiral welded pipes at 
the Rourfcela Steel Plant. The 
German firm will supply from 
their Dortmund Works special 
machines and other equipment 
worth, 18 3 million DM (Rs 
5A crores). 

COURSES FOR PARENTS 
OF RETARDED CTi^DRF.N 

The Max Planck ^Institute 
for Psychiatry in Munich has 
started a new scheme whereby 
the parents of mentally handi¬ 
capped children are given 


lessons In how to act as co- ; 
therapists. The courses, last ? 
Ihice weeks. The parents at- f 
tend four 15 minute meetings ' 
each day at which they are | 
given an introduction to be- ' 
bavioural therapy practices. The I 
instructions are designed to i; 
help parents to treat their ^ 
mentally handicapped children 
themselves. ; 

i 

ATOMIC POWER 

i 

Energy supply in (he Fede- 
ral Republic will be completely ; 
switched over to atomic power ; 
stations during the I990X 
according to the German Fede- ; 
ral Minister, Mr. Horst Ehmke. 
He said this goal would he 
achieved by introducing ** quick ' 
breeding ** reactors which would 
utilise uranium much better . 
than the existing light - water , 
reactors. At present 5% of * 
electricity in the Federal Re¬ 
public is produced by atomic 
power stations. By 1980 this 
figure is expected to rise to 30% 
and by 1985 it would be 50 
per cent. The total switchover 
to atomic energy would take 
place by the end of the century. 

AID TO BANGLADESH 

The Federal Republic of 
Germany will give 80 million 


2STH ANWVEIISARV Of THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION 


Ob May 24tm 1974 the 
Fadml Rcpuhlfcof Gcr- 
pitimy edabmtea tha SUrgr 
iBhaia Ha fmifidafioB. 
Oa lids day 25 yean agii, 
the Federal Contatutkm 
Criie Basic Law) came Into 
fofce. 


In Gemumy as well as 
abroad Gcroiam cefebnUa 
this day In a festlire 


iB India, this day wiU he 
ahsenred iw May 23 and 
24, hy the German Dip- 
lomafic and Consular 


The next fame of Ger- 
nun News wHL therefore, 
be publfaaaed only on May 
24 Instead of May 15. 
as a special Issuer 



fir- G- Pfeiffer, Minister in the Geiman Ini- 
bassy (3rd from left), recently released a book on 
homoeopathy entitled 'Sides Of The Body* by Dr. Soni Dev 
(*'i'cn at the mike) at a function held at the Oberoi Inter¬ 
continental by the Lions Club (Delhi North). Tracing the 
history of the origin of the science in Germany, Hr. 
Pfeiffer expressed satisfaction that the science was further 
developing in India. 


marks (about Rs 22. 14 crores) 
economic aid to Bangladesh 
this year, the Federal Republic's 
Ambassador to Bangladesh, 
Mr. W.A. Ritter, said in Dacca 
on March 13. 

OPENING OF 
PERMANENT MISSIONS 

According to an ** agreed 
notification ** the governments 
of the Federal Republic of 
Germany and the German De¬ 
mocratic Republic have agreed 
to implement the protocol of 
March 14, 1974, regarding the 
setting up of pernuinent mis¬ 
sions on May 2, 1974- 

MARITIME CONFERENCE 

Some 400 delegates from 30 
countries pardclpated In the 
first meeting of the General 
Assembly of the ^ Comlte Mari¬ 
time Internatiooal ** (CMI: In- 
ternationtil Maritime Commis¬ 


sion) on German soil since 
1907. The agenda includes 
reform of the so called Hague 
Rulm regulating insurance of 
maritime cargo. 

GDR - FEDERAL REPUBLIC 
AGREEMENTS 

Two agreements between the 
Federal Republic of Germany 
and the German Democratic 
Republic in implementation of 
the Bonn • East Berlin Basic 
Treaty have been concluded- 
They gnarantec (i> extensive 
medical protection to persons 
residing in one German state 
while visiling the other and (11) 
a liberalised flow of non - com¬ 
mercial payments, including the 
release to former GDR resi¬ 
dents, retired and now living 
in the Federal Republic, of 
part of their savings - account 
funds that had been ^ froxen ** 
by East Berlin authorities. West 
Berlin is included in both 
agreements. 
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OEJHtlHAN VIEWS 

A CONTINUING POLICY 


The resignation of Willy Brandt, after the exposure of a 
GDR agent working olose to him in the Chancery, came as a 
shock to people in all parts of the world. Naturally, this 
feeling was strongest in Germany. Next to Adenauer, the 
first Federal Chancellor, no other political leader after 
the war had done so much to consolidate the Federal Repub¬ 
lic of Germany and enhance its international position 
than Willy Brandt. His endeavours to give anew outlook to 
the post - war German society have made necessai-y adjust¬ 
ments possible. His efforts to seek, after the earlier 
reconciliation with our Western neighbours, a modus 
Vivendi also with the countries in Eastern Europe, inclu¬ 
ding the other State in Germany, have had a lasting impact 
on the political climate in Europe and the texture of 
East - West relations. His departure is, therefore, a loss 
not only for Germany. The circumstances which led to it 
were liable to shake the very convictions on which his 
policies were based. 

In view of these effects, the transition was mad-«=* fast 
and smoothly. It gives credit to the strength of the demo¬ 
cratic institutions in the Federal Republic that within 
ten days stfter Willy Brandt's resignation a new cabinet 
under Chancellor Helmut Schmidt was sworn in. 25 years 
after its inception, the system of parliamentary democracy 
is firmly entrenched in the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Changes of leaders and governments do not affect conti¬ 
nuity and stability. 
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The new Government under Helmut Schmidt will follow the 
outlines given by its pr edecessor. The positions of our 
foreign and security policy remain unchanged. The policy 
of securing peace will be continued and strenthened. We 
will, as in the past, make an active contribution to main¬ 
tain peace and the international balance on which it 
rests. 
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THE NEW CHANCELLOR 


Helmut Schmidt 


l^r. Helmut Schmidt, the new Chancellor of 
the Federal Republic of Germany, really 
made his name as an SPD politician by his 
oratory in the German Bundestag, proving him¬ 
self a master of debate in long years of opposi¬ 
tion. 

Born in Hamburg on 23 December 1918, Schmidt 
attended the Lichtwark school, so named after 
the famous art historian. His teachers brought 
out in him the qualities that were to stand him 
in good stead as a politician : a good sense of 
judgment and cool self-criticism; there was also 
emphasis on character training. 

After obtaining his higher secondary leaving 
certificate, Schmidt was drafted for labour and 
military service. When the war ended, he was a 
battery commander. On his return from captivity 
after the war, he studied political science and 
economics at Hamburg, being awarded an eco¬ 
nomics degree in 1949. 

He joined the SPD in 1946. As a student, he was 
for one year Chairman of the Socialist German 
Student League, which later developed more and 
more along radical lines before breaking with 
the SPD in 1961. From 1949 to 1953, Schmidt 
worked in the administration of Hamburg city- 
state, first, as adviser then'"as head of section, 
and finally head of the transport department. 
Schmidt v/as a member of the Bundestag from 
1953 to 1961, then resigned his mandate to take 
up the post of Senator 6f the Interior in Hamourg. 
He recejved nationwide appreciation for his 
untiring work during the flood disaster of 1962. 
In 1965, he returned to the Bundestag. Vice- 
Chairman of theSPDParliamentaryGroup. he was 
elected Chairman in 1967 on the death of Fritz 
Erler. In October 1969, he became the Federal 
Minister of Defence and in July 1972 took over 
the Economics and Finance Ministry.Since Dec¬ 
ember 1972, Minister of Finance. 
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The New Federal 
Cabinet 

After his election as Chancellor of the Federal Republic of 
Germany on May 16, Mr. Helmut Schmidt presented the new 
Ministers to President Heinemann. The Cabinet: 



MINISTER FOR FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS 

U.D, GENSCHER : Born in 1927 at 
'Reidcburg. Studied law in Halle and 
Leipzig after the War. Escaped to the 
West in 1952. Started his political career 
in 1956 when he became scientific adviser 
to the FDP parliamentary party. Since 
1959 Secretary-General of the Party's 
Parliamentary Wing. Was Minister of the 
Interior since 1969. 



MINISTER OF THE INTERIOR 
DR- WERNER MAIHOFER : Born 
20th October 1918 in Konstanz. 
Studied law and taught at the University 
of Freiberg. From 1967-69 he was Chance¬ 
llor of the University. Member of the FDP 
since 1969. He has been Federal Minister 
for Special Duties since December 1972. 



MINISTER OF JUSTICE 
UANS-JOCHEN VOGEL ; Born in 1926 
at Goettingen. Studied taw after the 
War. Became legal advi.scr to the city 
administration of Munich in 1956. Youn¬ 
gest Mayor of Munich : I960. Chairman 
of the Bavarian branch of the SPD : 1972. 
Was Minister of Town Planning and 
Housing in previous Cabinet. 



MINISTER OF FINANCE 
UANS APEL: Born in Hamburg in 
1932. From 1958 to the end of 1961. 
he worked as Secretary to the Socialist 
faction in the European Parliament. Since 
1955, he has been a member of the SPD 
and was elected to the Bunaestag in 1965. 
In 1969 he was elected Deputy Chairman 
of the SPD in Parliament. In the previous 
Cabinet, he was the Parliamentary Secre* 
tary of State in the Foreign Office. 



MINISTER OF ECONOMICS 
UANS FRIDERICHS : Born at Wittlich 
in 1931. State Secretary to the Board 
of Industry and Trade for Rhinc-Hesse ; 
1959-63. Deputy Secretary-General. FDP : 
1963. Member of the Bundestag : 1965. 
Held the same portfolio in previous 
Cabinet. 



MINISTER OF POOD, AGRICULTURE 
AND FORESTRY 

JOSEF ERTL ; Born at Oberschleissheim 
in 1925. Entered the Bundestag : 1961. 
V4ce Chairman, FDP parliamentary party 
since 1968. Joined the Bavarian State 
Ministry of Food and Agriculture in 1962 
and established the Land Advisory Service. 
Holds the present portfolio since 1969. 
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The New Federal 
Cabinet 



MINISTER OF DEFENCE 

(2EORG LEBER; Born in Obertiefen- 
bach in J920. Edited the Building- 
Workers t^nion's journal. ‘•Dcr Crund- 
stein*’ : 1952. Member, Building Workers 
Union Executive : 1953. Union's Chair¬ 
man : 1957. Minister of Transport in the 
Grand Coalition in 1966 and in the SPD* 
FOP Coalition in 1969. Defence Minister 
since July 1972. 



MINISTER OF LABOUR AND SOCIAL 
WELFARE 

WALTER ARENOT : Born in Hessen 
in 1925. Started his career as a mine 
worker. Became a trade unionist in 1946 
and joined the SPD. Bundestag Deputy: 
1961. Head of the Mine Workers Trade 
Union : 1964. Holds the present portfolio 
since 1969. 



MINISTER OF HEALTH. FAMILY 
AND YOUTH AFFAIRS 

KATHARINA FOCKE : Bom in Bonn 
in 1922 Elected as an SPD candidate 
to the North-rhine^Westpalia State 
Legislature: 1966. Elected to the Bunde¬ 
stag: 1969. Parliamentary State Secretary 
in the Federal Chancellory. Held the 
same portfolio in the previous cabinet. 



MINISTER OF TRANSPORT, 

POSTS & TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
KURT GSCHEIDLB : Born in Stuttgart 
*^in 1924. Apprenticeship with the Ger¬ 
man Postal Administration where he 
later served as telecommunications Engi¬ 
neer and also headed the engineering and 
economics office of the German Postal 
Union. Elected to the Bundestag as SPD 
member in 1961. Appointed State Secre¬ 
tary in the same Ministry in 1969. 



MINISTER FOR TOWN PLANNING, 
AREA PLANNING AND HOUSING 
KARL RAVENS : Born in 1927. A 
trained aircraft builder, he entered the 
Socialist Youth Movement in 1949 find 
joined the SPD in 1950. Entered the Bun¬ 
destag in 1961 and in 1966 he was chair¬ 
man of the SPD working group on econo* 
mics. Since 1968 he has been a member 
of the Parliamentary Group Executive in 
1959, he was appointed Parliamentary 
State Secretary in the Ministry of Housing 
and Town Planning. 



MINISTER OF INTRA-GERMAN 
RELATIONS 

CGON FRANKS : Born in Hanover in 
^ 1913. Imprisoned by the Nazis for 
'preparing to commit treason**: 1935. 
Co-founder of the SPD in Hanover. 
Member of the Bundestag since 19S1. 
Member of the SPD Presidial Council 
since 1964. Chairman, Bundestag Commi- 
tee on AlEGerman Affairs since 1967. 



MINISTER OF RESEARCH AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

UANS MATTHdFFER: Born Sept¬ 
ember 25, 1925, in Bochum. Studied 
Economics and Social Science. Member of 
the executive body of the Metal Workers 
Trade Union.SPD Member of Parliament 
since 1961. Parliamentary State Secretary 
in the Ministry of Economic Cooperation 
since December 1972. 



MINISTER OF EDUCATION 
AND SCIENCE 

HELMUT ROHDE : Bom in Hanover 
in 11^25 Trained as a journalist and 
worked as editor with the German Press 
Agi^y. Became bead of the Press Section 
in the Ministry of Social Welfare of Land, 
Lower Saxony in 1953. Joined the SPD in 
1945, elected to the SPD in 1957, and ap¬ 
pointed deputy chairman working party on 
social policy of the SPD Parliamentary 
Group. 



MINISTER OF ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION 

CRHARD EPPLER : Born in Ulm in 
1926. Active in the now defbnet All 
German People's Par^ which advocated 
a united and neutral Germany under the^ 
leadership of Dr. Gustav Helnemann. 
Entered the Bundestag on the SPD ticket: 
1961. Minister for Economic Cooperation 
since 1969. 
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Chancellor Helmut Schmidt made his Govern¬ 
ment's policy declaration on May 17. The 
following excerpt deals with the foreign policy, 
part; the interior and economic policies wilt be 
featured In our next issue. 

Political Union’ 


‘More urgent 
A European 

E want our fncnda and neighbours, 
our Alliance and treaty partners in 
the world to know ihat the positions of 
our foreign and security policy remain un¬ 
changed. We shall continue our policy of 
safeguarding peace and we shall guard 
and strengthen our country's security. We 
shall actively contribute towards main¬ 
taining the balance of power which is re¬ 
quisite to peace. 

We .suhstcrihe to the political unification 
of Europe in partnership with the United 
States. I he irreplaceable basis for this 
is Che Euiopean community. I shall refer 
to it later on. More urgent than ever is 
the establishment of a European political 
union, together with our partners in the 
European community we shall strive to 
realize this goal. 

The Atlantic Alliance remains both the 
elementary basis of our security and the 
political framework required for our efforts 
to promote international detente. We 

Atlantic 

Alliance 

shall continue to work for the political 
strengthening of the Alliance and by 
means of our armed forces render our 
contribution to collective security as ag- 
lecd within the Alliance. Our soldiers 
fulfil this task. We owe them our (hanks. 
International equilibrium and the security 
of Western Europe will, within the fore¬ 
seeable future, remain dependent on the 
United States* military and political pre¬ 
sence in Europe. The European - Ameri¬ 
can rclation.ship is governed by identical 
i>ecurity interests. 

7*hc Federal Government is determined 
to support, together with its allies, poli¬ 
cy of arms control and reduction with a 
view to limiting the threat of power- 
political and military pressures. 

In this context it observes not without 
concern the increasing armament efforts 
of the Warsaw pact. 

The I-'edcral Government hopes, there¬ 
fore, that the Russian - American efforcs 
to bring about a limitation of nuclear 
strategic weapons systems (SALT) will be 
successfiih 



Resting on the firm foundation of our 
alliance within the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, we foster good relations with 
the Soviet Union and the countries of the 
Warsaw Pact. 

The Federal Government considers the 
Conference on Security and Co-operation 
in Europe (C.SCE) to be of importance in 
the sphere of confidence - building. The 
CO - operation practised by the member- 
countries of the European Community in 
matters of foreign policy has proved its 
value at this conference. 

It is our aim not only to adopt reso^ 
futions but to arrive at practical results 
so as to give more substance to the 
policy of detente in Europe. 

We are no less inclined to ca-operate 
with those European countries who do 


not belong to any political or miltfary 
grouping but are none-the-less interest¬ 
ed in the progress of detente and (he 
safeguarding of peace. 

We shall continue to foster our gcH>d 
and proven Fclatioas with these coun¬ 
tries whose importance we rate highly. 

International developments are show¬ 
ing us that it was right tc conclude 
treaties with our Eastern neighbours and 
thus not to miss the chance of combin¬ 
ing our own interests with the process of 
world-wide detente. The Treaties of 
Moscow and Warsaw and the Treaty of 
Prague which has not yet been ratified, 
are the fruits of our efforts at inter¬ 
national detente. 

The resultant Quardripartitc .Agreement 
of Berlin has placed that city's viability 
on a secure basis and contributed to¬ 
wards peaceful conditions in Central 
Europe. The Federal Government for 
its part will do everything in its power 

Intra-German 

Relations 

to safeguard Berlin's viability, to streng¬ 
then the Berliners' confidence in the 
future and to maintain and develop their 
city's tics with the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

By its treaty policy, especially by con¬ 
cluding (he treaty on the basis of rela¬ 
tions between the Federal Republic of 
Germany and the GDR. Che Social- 
Liberal Coalition has opened up a prac¬ 
ticable road for a policy of attaining re¬ 
gulated good - neighbourly relations in 
Germany. Despite all difficulties and 
set-backs, wc shall not slacken in our 
effort to improve mutual relations. We 
abide by our view that the relations be¬ 
tween the Federal Republic of Germany 
and the GDR are of a special nature. 

In the spirit of the policy of detente 
and in the interest of all Germans, we 
have concluded treaties with the GDR. 
These treaties do not just consist of let¬ 
ters. Both contracting partners must 
also observe the spirit of the treaties 
concluded. 
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The grave spy case which has deeply 
upset people in East and West these days 
not in keeping with that spirit We 
rate it in all frankness, as seriously 
straining the relationship between the 
contracting parties espedally since we, for 
our part are determined fully to honour 
the treaty in letter and in spirit. 

We have an unchanged vital interest 
In a just and lasting peace-settlement in 
the Middle East. 1 reaffirm my predeces¬ 
sor's policy. As in the past we support 
the peace efforts in that region and, to¬ 
gether with our partners, we want to help 
in the search for peace. 

We shall moreover, do everything in 
our power to develop our relations with 
the Asian countries, our traditional friend¬ 
ship with the Latin American countries 
and our partnership relations with the 
African countries. Ihe right to self-deter¬ 
mination which we claim for ourselves 
must apply everywhere. 

The Federal Republic of Germany 
will face up to its international respon¬ 
sibilities. By joining the United Nations 
we completed the process of our re - 
integration into the family of nations. 
7 his step entails obligations because nu¬ 
merous members of that family of na¬ 
tions arc in need of help. It is our firm 

World 

Trade 

intention to fulfil our obligations. One 
can count upon us but one should not 
make excessive demands on us. 

Next to the United States, this coun¬ 
try is the world's leading trade partner. 
While the Americans export 4 percent of 
their gross national product, we export 
22. This shows clearly how much this 
country depends on its foreign trade. We 
are therefore susceptible to all kinds of 
disturbances in the world economic sys¬ 
tem and the safety of our jobs is greatly 
dependent on the development of world 
trade. Earnings, the size of investments, 
the progress of productivity, and hence 
the standard of living are most strongly 
inftuenoed by our foreign trade. 

We therefore need a stable world eco¬ 
nomy, free trade and a properly relat¬ 
ed monetary system. Protectionism is a 
blind alley. We are, therefore, in fav¬ 
our of intensified co-operation in the 
field of monetary policy and consider 



that the rules foi world trade should he 
developed and strengthened within the 
framework of GAIT. The decisions taken 
by the special session of the United Na¬ 
tions General Assembly on raw materials 
and development have made it clear that 
the future world economic system must 
also be based on a new relationship with 
the developing countries. We shall take 
account of this by pursuing an open 
trade, structural and monetary policy. 

Roughly two thirds of our imports and 
exports are being transicted with our EC 
partners and the former European EFf'A 
countries linked with EC. For these and 
general political reasons it is of great 
political importance to us that the Euro¬ 
pean Community and the elements of 
common action and economic co-opera¬ 
tion which it has already carried into 
practice should be kept fully efficient. 
We are aware that our prosperity is also 
bound up with the European Economic 
community and its continued existence. 

European 

Partnership 

In many years of hard work during 
which Willy Brandt in particular made 


an untiring effort, it has been possible 
to give the European Community a new 
dimension by the accession of additional 
members. However, the problems which 
were aggravated by the fact that the ac¬ 
cession was delayed so long have not 
yet been solved. 

At the summit conferences held in the 
Hague in 1969 and in Paris in 1972 the 
European partner countries set themselves 
ambitious objectives which continue to 
be valid for us. Nevertheless we cannot 
ignore today that in particular the turbu¬ 
lences upsetting the world monetary sys¬ 
tem. the massive rise in the prices of raw 
materials vital to Western Europe and 
the inequality of efforts to ensure price 
stability and the growth of productivity 
in the EC countries have led to far-rea¬ 
ching disparities within the community. 

We view with deep concern the mea¬ 
sures to which some member states have 
resorted in this situation and which are 
apt to isolate the European partners from 
one another. The Federal Government 
will, therefore,have to impress on its part¬ 
ners the need for concrete steps. The 
community and especially the common 
market must be maintained. European 
solidarity must be assured and developed 
further. My country is prepared to con¬ 
tribute to this in keeping with its pro¬ 
ductive capacity and stability. Our tra¬ 
ditionally friendly relations with France 
\kill be helpful in this effort but at tne 
same time will have to prove their value 
anew. 

Under these circumstances, which we 
see without any illusion, we must exa¬ 
mine. together with our partners in the 
European Community, how the timetable 
envisaged so far for economic and mone¬ 
tary union can be met. There can be no 
doubt about our co-operation. 

It must.however.be clear to all con¬ 
cerned: the recovery of economic stabi¬ 
lity i& a (ask which can and must be 
achieved by the governments and parlia¬ 
ments chiefly in their own countries. 

Any assistance by the community, and 
that is also by the Federal Republic, can 
merely be supplementary. 

Assistance on a partnership basis is, 
however, only justifiable in one's own 
country if the recipient country makes 
resolute efforts of its own to ensure the 
effectiveness of such aid. 
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The birth Of 


The 

Basic Laui 




-r WENTY-FIVE years* ago, on Sep- 
* tember I, 1948, an historic event 
took place in the university city of Bonn 
on the river Rhine which simultaneously 
marked the birth of the *' Basic Law ** 
and thus of the Federal Republic. The 
** Parliamentary Council *' met here for 
the first time and, until May 1949. devil¬ 
ed the Basic Law, the Constitution of 
the Federal Republic of Germany. 

The decision as to where the constitu¬ 
tional convention should be held in the 
western part of Germany — at that time 
divided into three zones of occupation — 
had been made on 16 August 1948. It 
was preceded by thorough deliberations 
by the Prime Ministers of the eleven 
Federal States in the American. British 
and French zones of occupation. They 
had to choose between Bonn. Karlsruhe. 
Celle and Frankfurt. The fact that the 
Rhenish university city received a major¬ 
ity of eight votes (there were two lor 
Karlsruhe, one for Celle and no. Federal 
State boss*’ for Frankfurt) was the sub- 
jcQt of discussion for many years, since 
Bonn had suffered heavy damage during 
the war and. in addition, could not look 


back on a past full of political symbol¬ 
ism 

However, in the words of Professor 
Theodor Heuss. the first German Federal 
President, ‘’the pleasant localion and a 
much - travelled stretch of railway was a 
contributory factor ; not only members 
of parliament from Kiel and Bremen 
were expected, but also from Munich and 
Freiburg, where necessary, the legal and 
historical libraries of the universities of 
Bonn and Cologne could also be made 
use of without difficulty.” However, the 
decision was. first and foremost, a. plr- 
sonal success for the then head of the 
Northrhine - Westphalian State Chancel- 
lary. Dr Hermann Wandersleb. whose 
preference for Bonn had triumphed. 
Henceforth, Dr. Hermann Wandersleb 
bore the nickname ** Bonnifatjus ” bestow¬ 
ed upon him by the inhabitanU of Bonn. 

Wandersleb had participated in a fur¬ 
ther training course for Federal State civil 
servants in the university city on the river 
Rhine which was held in the festival hall 
of the ** Pedagogical Academy ” (with a 
beautiful view of the'Rhine and the Sie- 
bengebirge). This building was ideal for 


the difficult deliberations of the 65 fathers 
of the Basic Law. and was later convert¬ 
ed into the present Bundeshaus. It had 
an assembly hall, conference rooms and 
lecture rooms — and thus could be used 
for committee meetings and parliamentary 
group discussions. 

The fact that a' turbulent major city 
was avoided was attributed by Heuss 
*’ undoubtedly to the intensive work 
which is expected of and demanded from 
members of the Parliamentary Council.” 
The inhabitants of Bonn, headed by their 
Oberstadtdirektor Dr. Johannes Langen- 
ddrfer and their OberbUrgermeister Edu¬ 
ard Spoelgen. had only fourteen days in 
which to prepare for the arrival of their 
important guests on 1 September 1948. 
An atmosphere reminiscent of mobiliza¬ 
tion reigned. Bricklayers, carpenters, 
painters, glaziers and fitters, together with 
many other craftsmen, prepared the Tea¬ 
chers* Training College and the Koenig 
Museum. On I September, the Prime 
Minister of Nonhrliinc - Westphalia, Karl 
Arnold, welcomed to the Koenig Mu¬ 
seum as host the S5 delegated members of 
parliament from the eleven Federal State 


Konrad Adenauer 
making the historic 
announcement of the 
Basic Law In Bonn 
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Legislatures, ft is said that the cetehra- 
tions were closely followed by two stuffed 
giraffes which, in an inquisitive, bemused- 
fashion, kmked down on the strange cele¬ 
bration in the festival hall which usiiaHy 
was the province of zoology. 

The Parliamentary Council commenced 
operaticms on the same day in the Oreat 
Hall of the Pedagogical Academy. On 
the front wall of the hall hung a French 
tapestry which symbolically depicted the 
rape of Furope. The tapestry was on 
loan from the City of Bonn. The con- 
shiutionaJ meeting was opened by the 
senior member, the Hamburg social de¬ 
mocrat, Anton Schdnfeidcr. First, the 
Council President was elected. Sixty-three 
members voted for the member of the 
Northrhine - Westphalian Federal State 
Legislature, Dr. Konrad Adenauer iCDU), 
at that time 72 years of age, who 
later became the first Federal Chancellor. 
Of the 27 CDU/CSU. the 27 SPD, 5 
FDP and the 2 Centre and Communist 
Party members respectively. Only the two 
Communists had voted against Adenauer. 
Incidentally, in addition to the 65 members 
entitled to vote, there were also advisory 
representatives for Berlin. The legal and 
political special arrangemenls for Berlin's 
status made by the victorious Allied 
powers had also rendered it impossible to 
include Berlin as a co-constitutory power 
In the preamble of the Basic Law. In 
the original 1949 text, the Saar is also 
missing since it did not become a Federal 
State until January I, 1957. 

The Chairman of the Council, Dr. Ade¬ 
nauer had a twin role: he also took part 


in discussions with the representatives of 
the- IhrM occupying powers, the military 
governors of tiie USA, Great BriUtn and 
France. Professor Carlo Schmid (SPDf 
was the Chairman of the Main Council 
Committee who already had experience as 
the head of government when the Federal 
State Constitution of WtUtteniberg - Hor 
henzollern was devised. 

The work accomplished in Bonn, which 
created the basis of a Merativd sUtte, was. 
as Theodor Heuss said at a later date: 
" not without anomalies,** including some 
of a linguistic nature. The term ** Basic 
Law” had been purpose^, diosen which 
was coined at a Prime Ministers' Confer¬ 
ence on July 1, 1948. and* avoiding the 
use of the traditional word ’^'Constitu¬ 
tion,” was intended to be the ” first used 
in the spiritual, legal and organizational 
arrangements for the whole of Germany.” 
As stated in the final article of the Basic 
Law on the period of validity fpara- 


The Bundestag 

graptf - t46)r This Basic Iaw is no 
lofliaer. valid m the day when a constitu¬ 
tion'jtomea into force which is determin¬ 
ed by the German people in free clec- 
tiotti.- 

. Allhcnigh the Parliamentary Council 
onginaily inteoded to disperse after six 
to eight weeks. Its work finally lasted eight 
months. The final vote on the Basic Law 
followed on May 8. 1949 and was an¬ 
nounce on May 23, 1949. There were 
53 votes in favour of the law. Inter alia, 
the majority of the Bavarian CSU mem¬ 
bers and the two Communist members 
voted against it, admittedly, for comple¬ 
tely different reasons. 

One of the final resolutions made by 
the Council set the points for Bonn’s de¬ 
velopment. Only 23 members were op¬ 
posed to the Council's decision to make 
the Rhenish university city the ’’tempor- 
ary scat of the Federal organs ” in pre¬ 
ference to the major city of Frankfurt. 
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The Federal Armed Forces 


In Defnce 
Of 

Freedom 


HfLE it is natural for a country 
like India to try to satisfy her de¬ 
fence requirements on a national basis, 
conditions in Europe and the special geo¬ 
graphic and political situation of the Fede¬ 
ral Republic of Germany leave no alterna¬ 
tive to seeking security in the frame¬ 
work of an alliance. Thus all combat 
forces are comitted to NATO: there is 
not even an indejiendent German general 
stair, but the forces are integrated into the 
joint Military Command of the Alliance. 

While the task of the armed forces is 
necessarily a special one, they must not 
be separated from the body politic. His¬ 
tory warns against the danger of the mili¬ 
tary becoming a state within the state or 
a tool of ruthless power politics. Right 
from the beginning, steps were taken, 
therefore, to have thorough political con¬ 
trol over structure and objectives, equip¬ 
ment and performance of the Bundeswehr 
and, last but not least, the protection of 
the civil rights of every soldier. The com¬ 
mand structure giving the supreme com¬ 
mand to the Defence Minister in times of 
peace and the Chancellor in case of war, 
the terms of reference of the Parliament- 
giy Commission for the Armed Forces 
end the Institution of an ombudsman who, 
completely outside of the military chain 
of command, has the authority to investi¬ 
gate soldiers* complaints and to direct cor- 
reective action — all these are safeguards 
against a misuse of military power. Thus 
today, the armed forces are part of the 


public life in the. Federal Republic of 
Germany, integrated into the democracy 
whose liberties they are called upon to 
defend. 

The Bundeswehr — the Federal Armed 
Forces — was founded in November 1955 
as the German contribution to NATO. 
The membership in NATO remains the 
basis of security. It is the backing by 
NATO which enables the Federal Repub¬ 
lic to maintain a dcfcr.::;ve posture vis a- 
vis the superior miKtary capabilities of 
the Warsaw Pact and^ to continuing the 
efforts at promoting detente between East 
and West. The current Bundeswehr 
strength is about 4,65,000 men. In addi¬ 
tion, about 30,000 men are on short-call 
readiness. The main concern of the For¬ 
ces has always been and still is the un¬ 
satisfactory number of volunteers. Pay¬ 
ing soldiers sufficient to compete with pri¬ 
vate industries is prohibitively expensive. 
It is still the Governments policy to re¬ 
sort to conscription to get enough men to 
fill the tanks. Men become liable for na¬ 
tional service at the age of 18 and remain 
liable for service until the age of 28. The 
term of service was recently cut from 18 
to 15 months. Nevertheless, criticism of 
compulsory military service has been 
growing among the young generation. 

Among the services the largest is the 
Army. Its principa! mission is the deter¬ 
rence against any kind of threat or use 
of military force, and — in the case of a 
contingency — to repulse any attack 


against the territory of the Federal Repub¬ 
lic of Germany. Since that territory is 
not large, an armed enemy force has to 
be stopped as far forward as possible. 
To this end, stress has been laid on the 
mobility of the Army. Of its twelve 
divisions. one is airborne, four are 
armoured and four are armoured infan¬ 
try divisions. 

T he Air Force has, together with for¬ 
mations of the Allied Tactical Air For¬ 
ces, undertaken the task of air defence 
in Central Europe with speaal emphasis 
on the air space of the Federal Repub¬ 
lic. Even in peace time, the greater 
part of the Air Force is on active stand¬ 
by so as to facilitate response in the 
event of a surprise attack. In war time, 
the Air Force would participate in the 
fight for air supremacy and would sup¬ 
port land and naval operation. To carry 
out these missions there are four air divi¬ 
sions under the Air Force Tactical 
Command. 

The Navy is relatively small, with no 
ships larger than destroyers, and nn 
area of operations that is largely con¬ 
fined to the North and Baltic Seas.. In 
close collaboration with allied naval 
forces, they are to secure tlioae waters 
and protect the noithem flank of the 
Central European continent The fleet 
includes missile destroyers, frigates, small 
submarines, fast PT boats for coastal 
duties, amphibious units and Naval Air 
Force units. 
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toy Vi}ay,N. Shankar A Santosh Narain 


Indian 

Perspectives 


A fiiOMO amoni individualf, there is a pro¬ 
cess of that makes a relattooiliip more 

real. Jhe epiimioiia a country evokes in outsidera are a 
mirrot tlwit may not rellect every facet, but are valuable 
as a second sight. India and the Federal Republic of 
Germany have been involved in a matual process of dis¬ 
covery not only ih the collural and saiolastic spheres, but 
also, in more reoant Hines, in closer economic cooperation 
and poKtieal exchanges. On this, the 25th anniversary of 
the Ratio Law, it seemed apposite to inttuire into how some 
prominent Indians look at the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many. 

A man who guided Indian policies as Finance Minister 
during the formative years of economic cooperation bet¬ 
ween the two countries is Mr. Mormrji Desai. ** It was 


CTha fedsrel RepeMlc kee bed eenie selkecke bet It Is praise- 
werthy tbey hava net given up elferte tewerde detentef 

» MORAIIJI DCSAI 


only after I became Finance Minister that 1 had a contact 
with the Federal R^mblic of Germany,** said Mr. Desai 
who has stalked the Indian poKtical scene with conhclencB 
and unbending principles. A prominent member of the 
old guard of Gandhians, he remembered the days before 
Independence when Indian freedom fighters bad gone to 
Germany where they received unstinted support for their 
cause. 

He himself went to Germany in 1956 and was surprised 
by the economic and political well - being dtat bed appear¬ 
ed already and so soon after the deetnidioii of the world 
war.** The Germans,** he said,' ** work hard and are a dis¬ 
ciplined people. That is why diey have been able to 
achieve so much in so short a time, like us in India 
after Independence, they had to start all over again. All 
their leaden were completely new men but they had a 
sense of mission.** 

Mr. Desai ipoke aa he wcriked steadily at his spinning 
wheel. **And one of the new men who imprest me 
immensely wee Willy Brandt. He was the mayor of Berlin 
(West) at that time and was very much interested in what 
India was doing to meet its challenges.** 

*‘ 1 tokt Brendt at that meetin g that what Germany need¬ 
ed to do was to eraate a new atmosphere of peece and 
trust betw ee n nations. He spoke to me of the problems 
created by the pos^war divition of Oeemany and 1 said 
that even in tlila titgation, it was possible to develop 
friendly eontaoli all artMind.** 

The Grinning w h ee l stopped ss Bit. Desai s e ar c h ed his 
memofy for the details of tfast meeting nearly two de¬ 
cadal ago. We feuod ae he reminisced* that every image 
was dsnr in Ills mtnA He hed imgotlen nothiiig. **Brsndl 
was a mao wlQi virioo even at that time. He said tie 
agreed with me and dial It vriw neoatsaiy to work towards 


peace in Europe.** 

•* Many years later, when Brandt was in power, I heard 
of his policies of detente and OspoHtik. I was happy to 
know that he was doing what he had once talked about. 
There are. of course, bound to be setbacks. That is so 
in all peace initiatives. You see, peace is more difficult 
to-achieve than anything else- So the Federal Republic of 
Germany has had some aetbadks, but it is praiseworthy 
that they have not given up efforts towards detente.** 

-Asked to conuneht on the Economic Miracle that fol¬ 
lowed in the years after the setting up of the Basic Law, 
Mr. Desai chose to reminisce about his meetings with 
Ludwig Erhard, the maker of the Economic Miracle, dur¬ 
ing his 1960 visit to Bonn. **At the first meeting. Erhard 
said something 1 did not like and I told him that as far 
as aid was concerned, we would take only what came and 
that 1 had not gone there to beg for aid. You should 
have seen how this affeeted Erhard who was now strongly 
cbfisdoiis of the Cset that he might have offended me. He 
apologiied profusely and emphasised that his country was 
keen to help India. 

**It was the Adenauer era and they were iust beginning 
with their new policies of aid to developing countries. 
Adenauer himself was exceedingly gracious to me and 1 
remember that when 1 went to call on him he walked all 
the way down ftom the firat floor to greet me. He was 
the Chancellor at that time, in 1959. but 1 felt that Ade¬ 
nauer was doing all this out of a special respect for India. 
He was 86 yean old hut straight as a rod. 1 told him 
that no country could come up without aid and he agreed. 
1 asked them for nothing, but at the end of my visit, Ger¬ 
many had increased its aid commitment and on Improved 
terms.** 


i Berman leadevsblp has kaaa ramarkabla in mativatfag the 
paapla and hapartiag a aaaaa af diractiaa to tfcani. f 

-CHANDRA gHEKMAR 


Mr. Chandra Shekhax, M.P.. visited the Federal Republic 
in the years when the boom was just beginning. He went 
there first in 1965 and was again invited there in 1971, just 
before the Prime Minister, Mrs. Indira Gandhi, visited 
the country on her Bangladesh goodwill tour. 

*‘ German leadership ** Chandra Shekhar said ** has been 
remarkable in motivating the people and imparting an 
acute sense of direction to them. It appears that West 
Germany is a country of. patriott — thaCs a great thing to 
be.” 

** On my previous visit (1965) the progress that Germany 
had achieved by then had started to concretise in the 
oation*e life style. One could virtually see them going 
through tremendous strains to achieve the almost impossible 

(Continued on page 14) 
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1. Prime Minister Nehru and Mrs. Gandhi upon arrival in Bonn !n Julyi 1956. 

2. With President Heuss during the state visit to Bonn, 1956. 

3. Lord Mayor of Berlin, Mr. Brandt receives Mr. Nehru in 1956. 

4. Dr. Radhakrishnan receives the Peace Prize of the German Book Trade in 
1961. 

5. President Luebke lays the foundation stone of the I IT, Madras, in 1962. 

6. Lok Sabha Speaker G. S. Dhillon greeted in Bonn (1973) by Foreign Minister 
Scheel. 

7. The Kiesingers chatting at Rashtrapati Bhawan in 1967. 

8* President Heuss and Vice*President Radhakrishnan who became good friends 
in 1958. 

9. President Heinemann receives Mrs. Gandhi in Bonn in 1971. 

10. Mrs. Gandhi leaving the Chancellory in Bonn accompanied by Chancellor 
Brandt and Foreign Minister Scheel in 1971* 
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— the task of raising the German economy once again from 
the shambles of war. But what impressed me most was 
that they were doing this with deep dedication and in a very 
scientific manner.** 

** This was not a miraculous thing. Because I believe 
Germans have had two very old traditions. Firstly, they 
have had a good grooming in the traditions of scientific 
inquiry. Secondly, they have the tradition of being possess¬ 
ed by the idea of having a mission to perform. Both these 
things are very good for a nation/* 

** I have felt a great deal of goodwill for India among 
the German people. And 1 have also felt a desire among 
ntany Germans to extend a cooperative hand to India for 
its economic development programmes. But there is a kind 
of prevalent bias in India today against any country that 
has had anything to do with America. And 1 may not be too 
wrong in saying that Indo-German eoDOomic cooperation 
is not as great as it could be at the moment because of this 
bias.*' 

While Mr. Chandra Shekhar was consdout of the fact 
that German aid to developing countries started more than 
a decade ago. he felt it was Brandt who really gave his 
country the image of a nation involved in cooperation with 
the Third world. **He acted,** said Mr. Chandra Shekhar, 
"as a sort of public relations man for economic relations.** 


i Ultimately, we have to think ef a way whore we can he enm* 
glementary te each other. 9 

—T. A. FAI 


Mr. T. A. Pai, Minister for Industrial Development, 
thought that development aid was a natural consequence 
of the fact that the Federal Republic, which had itself 
received massive aid after the war, realised the importance 
of economic cooperation with developing countries. ** Last 
time 1 was in Germany, 1 met German industrialists and 
discussed possibilities of closer cooperation. The Federal 
Republic had to depend on guest labour from other coun¬ 
tries for its growth. But it realised that guest labour 
creates rather immense sociological problems. So 1 sugges - 
ted that they should develop a new concept of taking work 
to the labour insted of transfering labour to the factories.'* 

** 1 have heard that some business houses in Germany 
are already doing so. 1 have heard that Germany was 
thinking of starting industries purely based on 100% ex¬ 
ports in Pakistan to take advantage of their labour. She 
could do it in India also. Ultimately we will have to 
think of a way where we can be complementary to each 
other.** 

Mr. Pai strongly denied that the economic climate In 
India was not conducive to large - scale cooperation. ** Many 
people misundiidrstand India's economic policies. You will 
agree that India has received considerable aid and it has an 
obligation to repay it. And it can only be repaid out of 
its trade surplus of exports over imports.'* 

** India is more seteedve now in trying to entertain part¬ 
nerships. I think it is quite legitimate in doing so. After al!, 
we do not require tedinology or aid to manufacture Choco¬ 
lates or soap. But if a German firm is prepared to get a 
part of its manufacturing programme done here, it would 


.•i 

be possible for us to specialise in a particular activity so 
that both of us then will have a chance to exploit the 
market" 


CAdenaear. to my mlad the greateet German Chaneallor ef tbii 
eentary. made hleterle eehlevemants 9 

—GIRILAL JAIN 


Mr. Girilal Jain, Resident Editor of the Times of India in 
New Delhi, spoke of the political climate in the Federal 
Republic. "Brandt has succeeded in the way that he has 
made it possible to reduce tensions in central Europe," he 
said. "Personally I do not believe that Chancellor Brandt 
ever expected the Berlin Wall to go down; or ever expected 
a more liberal regime to emerge in East Germany. A large 
number of people in West Germany did expect too much 
from the detente policies. But those were popular dreams. 
So it cannot be said that Chancellor Brandt did not achieve 
what he wanted. But in recent months he did give the im¬ 
pression that he did not know where he was going." 

From the post-war shambles that existed at the time the 
Basic Law was shaped, Germany had to be reconstructed first 
in its own esteem. Mr. Jain said the trauma of defeat had 
weakened the Germans. "And that is where Adenauer, to 
my mind the greatest. German chancellor of this country, 
made historic achievements. He pursued firm policies attun¬ 
ed to the need for a new German identity. The German 
psyche had been divided between the West or the East, and 
It was Adenauer who firmly linked the Federal Republic w^ith 
the West. Apart from the fact that he made possible the 
economic rehabilitation of Germany, he made his country 
respectable before the entire world. 

"Another important facet of his policy of rehabilitating 
the German image,*' said Mr. Jain, " was his policy of giv- 
irg aid to developing countries. Germany had by that time 
reached a certain economic well - being and Adenauer decid¬ 
ed it was time for Germany to look out and share its wealth. 
With this he won a great measure of trust from the 
world.'* 

" You see there is a chemistry of leadership which 
achieves great things. And in Adenauer, this chemistry 
worked effectively. One more facet of his policy was the 
establishment of strong democratic institutions in West 
Germany.'* 

Mr. Jain came back to the present and to Indo-Ger¬ 
man relations. " Well, it is true that it was only under 
Brandt that their relations with India were much friend¬ 
lier. No doubt about that But that could only be possi - 
ble because of the firm foundations of economic prosperity 
and moral trust that Germany now had because of the 
leaders who came before Brandt. ** 
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Democratic processes in West Germany have come of 
age. The induatrial and poUtical achievements in the coun¬ 
try refiect the pec»plc*s endeavour to retain their economic 
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By Badr-ud-din Tyabii, formerly Indian Ambamador 


years Of 

indo-German 
Gelations 


I T if difficult to believe that it is 

* Jess than 25 years since India and 
Oemnany established diplomatic relations. 
Their relationship appears to be so well 
founded and basic, that one is inclined 
to think, or rather feel, that it has 
existed for centuries. One is glad then, 
to find that this sentiment has a sound 
historical justification. Indo - Cermanic 
relations are among the oldest ascertained 
by historical scholarship. 

These yeai^ since the establishment 
of diplomatic relations between the new 
Republican State of India freed from the 
colls of colonialism, and the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany newly arisen from 
the ashes of the old German State, de¬ 
vastated and partitioned as a consequence 
of World War II, are thus only an epi¬ 
sode — the latest chapter — in the his¬ 
tory of Indo - German relations. Never¬ 
theless. for those who belong to the gene¬ 
ration that witnessed the birth of the 
two new States, both of them Republican 
Federal and Democratic within a few 
years of each other; and were privileged, 
in howsoever minor a capacity, to as¬ 
sist them in making their first approaches 
towards each other in their new polidcal 


metamorphosis, this period has a special 
significance. The reason seems self-evi¬ 
dent of them. Among no other Western 
people was the value of their old histo¬ 
rical cultural and racial link with India 
during the long years of Indian subjuga¬ 
tion been so consciously kept alive as 
by the Germans. This article is written 
by an Indian who feels like that. 

Opening Stops 

1 was in tl» Extemiil Affairs Ministry 
in charge of <jennan affairs at the time 
when India on January 1, l9St. ended 
the State of War with Germany. She was 
the first of the World War 11 Allied and 
Associated Powers to do, so. It is plea¬ 
sant for me to recall that 1 played a small 
part In hastening this decision. *l'here 
was pressure put on us to defer it to 
a later date, but we went our own way. 
It was a tiny gesture but its meaning was 
not lost on the Germans. Psychologi¬ 
cally. it gave us a good start in re - estab¬ 
lishing our old cultural and economic 
ties with Germany. 

At that time, and for the first decade 


at least, India had politically more in¬ 
fluence than Germany. She was then 
under the dynamic leadership of Jwahar- 
lal Nchrj and in the first flush of 
her independence. Her value to Ger¬ 
many on this account was greater than 
that of Germany to her. The Federal 
Republic of Germany was then still 
under the control or lutelege of the Al- 
hed occupying powers- With three of 
them, the US A.. U.K. and France, it 
was on good co - operative terms; but 
with the fourth, the U.S.S.R., it was in an 
acute state of Cold War. The Soviet 
Union continued to occupy in a very 
real sense the Eastern part of Germany 
and had set up its own regime there, 
which later on developed into a separate 
German State, the German Democratic 
Republic. 

Germany was then but a shadow of 
its past greatness. It was partitioned, its 
cities and industry razed to the ground 
by bombing and occupied with varying 
degrees of severity by the four Great 
Powers. Nonetheless, its tremendous eco¬ 
nomic and industrial potential, and the 
almost unrivalled capacity of its na¬ 
tionally dedicated people to rehabilitate 



Jawaharlal Nehru with 
Konrad Adenauer In Oct¬ 
ober 1960 at Cologne airport. 
Standing behind the Indian 
Prime Minister is Ambassa¬ 
dor TyabJI. 
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themselves and revive their industiy, wms 
self-evident. India had had a Military 
Mission in Berlin since its occupation by 
the Allied Powers, she had received re¬ 
parations in kind from Germany, and was 
a member of the Inter - Allied Reparations 
Commission. She was favourably placed 
for utilising the situation to the mutual 
benefit of both countries. She need Ger¬ 
man capital goods and skill for her own 
development plans, while the Germans 
were eager to hnd a market in countries 
where their goods were appreciated and 
their people were liked. In consequence, 
economic relations between Germany and 
India developed rapidly. Indian students 
and technicians in very large numbers (at 
the peak the second largest that went ab¬ 
road for studies) found their way to Ger¬ 
man technical institutions, factories ahd 
training schools. Similarly, numbers of 
German technicians, scientists and indus¬ 
trialists were closely assoaated, and 
sometimes took a leading part, in the for¬ 
mulation and implementation of the large 
scale and wide variety of industrialisation 
that was envisaged in India's Five Year 
Plans. 

At the same time, India took consider¬ 
able interest in Germany's developing 
but still constricted Foreign Policy. She 
realised that for the time being German 
Foreign Policy could not deviate much, 
if at all. from that of the three Western 
Powers. India that was herself pursuing 
on active non-aligned foreign policy, by 
which essentially she was striving to keep 
a balance between the views and inter¬ 
ests of the two Super • powers, the U.S.A. 
and the U,S.S.R., was naturally an¬ 
xious that Germany, which had 
brought the U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. together 
as allies in war, should not in peace turn 



The late Dr. Serabhal and Ambassador 
Diehl signing the Indo-German Agree- 
men! ’ on Cooperation In the fields of 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy and 
Space Research on October Sih 1971. 
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them into irrcconciiabie active enemies. 
To her it seemed clear that German re¬ 
lations with the U.S.S.R. could not im¬ 
prove, if Germany remained wholly com¬ 
mitted to the West, dominated as it was 
by the U.S.A.; nor could the tJ.S,S.R. be 
Germany in such circumstances; thus rul¬ 
ing out all hopes of German re-unifica¬ 
tion about which many Indians with 
memories of their own partition felt 
expected to give up its hold over East 
keenly. 

First German 
Amfaebeack>r 

It was. fortunate for both India and. 
Germany that the that. G^man Ambas* 
sador to India was a. person like Dr. 
Ernst Whilhelm Meyer. He was a scho¬ 
lar with a wide knowledge and interest* 
in politics and social problems, as well 
as in the Arts; above all 'be had a not¬ 
able independence of mind* . Both he 
and his wife soon became popular and 
highly respected members of Delhi Society 
not only in official circles but everywhere. 
They were patrons of the then v^ in¬ 
digent young school of Delhi artists, and 
were to be .seen-at mosjt art exhibitions 
not only inaugurating them but frequen¬ 
tly purchasing the exhibits. 

Dr. Meyer was tireless in his efforts 
at promoting Indo-German friendship 
and relations in every form. On the 
economic and cultural side thta did not 
present any difficulties as both. sides, 
in a way needed and appreciated each 
other. Indo - Germati economic co - ope¬ 
ration developed oir a most - favoutpd- 
nation basis. Dr. Meyer and his staff of 
economic advisors in the German Em¬ 
bassy in New Delhi put their whole heart 
and will in encouraging this. 

Cooperatian in 
Many Fields 

After the USA. Germany became the 
biggest contributor of financial aid 
in the form of loans, credits and 
grants for the development of Indian eco¬ 
nomy and industry. These have amounted 
in credit, guarantees as well as capital and 
financial aid to over 6,160 million marks. 
Giant projects like he Rouikela Steel 
Works were financed, which was the first 
Project for a Steel Plant in the Public 
Sector. The Oovemment of India had 
turned to Germany as early as 1953. and 
on August 15 of that year signed the con¬ 
tract for the construction with the World 


famous firms of Krupp and Demag. Roiir- 
kcla*s first furnace began operating on 
February 3. 1959. The Mandi model 
farm (a pet scheme of Dr. Heinrich Lubke. 
late Federal President, ever since he was 
Agriculture Minister in 1958) the magni¬ 
ficent Indian Institute of Technology at 
Madras (1939), the Polytechnical Institute 
at Okhia (1961) and the New Delhi Tele¬ 
vision Studio (1966) are only some of the 
more striking exmples of the success of 
the marriage between the well dowered 
accomplished brides of German skill, effi¬ 
ciency and goodwill with Indian man¬ 
power, materials and open-mindness. 

Equally striking has been this co-ope¬ 
ration in the Private .Sector. The partner¬ 
ship between Tatas and Daimler - Benz 
for the production of diesel trucks has 
been an outstanding success. Similar has 
betm the experience of famous German 
firriis like Bosch, Siemens, Hoechst, Bayer, 
Mannesmann, A.F.G. and a score of 
others. 

Along with the facilities made available 
to iiidtan students by way of scholarships, 
grants and places in German Universities 
and Institutions for technical and scienti¬ 
fic Study, facilities for giving technical 
training of the highest standard to In¬ 
dians in their own country were provided. 

Similar efforts were made in the cultural 
field. A* notable example of this was the 
setting up in Heidelburg University (1962) 
of a South Asia Institute where Indian 
languages and civilization are especially 
studied and facilities provided for Indian 
scholars to go and work there in almost 
ideal academic conditions. This cultural 
effon in Germany has been matched by 
a wide network of German cultural cen¬ 
tres set up in India.. They bear a name, 
redolent with the nostalgia of the pioneer 
German recognition of the value of the 
study of Indian culture and civilization, by 
the West. Max Mueller Bhavans. Their 
work is worthy of their name. 

Another land mark in Indo - German 
cultural relations was the exhibition of 
Indian Art held in Essen in 1959 called 
** 5900 years of Indian Art*’ The exhibi- 
tioq was organised privately by Krupp. 
who had played a leading part in the 
construction of the Rourkela Steel Plant, 
and it was a stroke of imaginative genius 
on the part of its then sole owner, the 
late Alfried Krupp von Bohlen und 
Halbach, and his principal aide, Berthold 
Beitz. to demonstrate in such a pulsating 
concrete form their interest in promoting 
Indo - German ooUaboration. not only in 
the materia] sense but on the spiritual 
plane. 
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Political Background 



On the political plane however^ not 
much advance was made*. 

As time went on, and Germany be* 
came more and more involved in Wes* 
tern policies and alliances, and India's 
f^'Olicies and practice increasingly got 
jireater support from the U.S.S.K.. China 
and the Communist Bloc as a whole than 
in the West, occasions inevitably arose 
when Indo - German relations became 
Strained. The crisis over the Hungarian 
uprising, the blocade of Berlin, the build¬ 
ing of the Berlin wall, the Indo - Pakistan 
war of 1965 put the delicate balance of 
Indo - German political understanding — 
essentially a tacit agreement to disagree 
and to accept each other's bonafides des¬ 
pite strong reservations regarding their 
validity — to a severe trial. 

Or. Adenauer's fervent championship of 
the United States leadership of the West¬ 
ern bloc, his close identity of views with 
those of Mr. John Foster Dulles were no 
doubt in the best interests of Germany, as 
he and the majority of Germans saw 
them. Their actions and attitudes were 
apt however to take on quite' a different 
meaning w'hen looked at with Asian eyes. 
It is true that the German Goveniment 
tried its best to maintain a neutral stand 
on Indo - Pakistan disputes. Nevertheless, 
its close identification with U.S.A. poli¬ 
cies and practice in world affairs could 
not but tar it with the same brush in 
Indian eyes.. It might have been expect¬ 
ed that partitioned Germany emotionally 
should have had greater .sympathy for 
and understanding of the view - point of 
partitioned India, than for that of the 
dissident separated State of Pakistan. But 
it often tended to give the public the im¬ 
pression that it had more sympathy with 
the latter than with the former on the is¬ 
sues that divided them. This affected Indo- 
German relations; and perhaps more than 
It should have. It unfortunately did con¬ 
tribute towards creating a feeling in India 
that Germany's close alliance with the 
Western powers and its N.A.T.p. mem¬ 
bership was harmful to lndian<^int^Vests. 
And this undoubtedly stood in the way of 
the natural sympathy that India would 
otherwise have had for Germany in its 
disputes with the UiS.S.R. for its right of 
self • determination and claims for re¬ 
unification. 

Ironically, it was only after the two 
gieat father-figures of India and Gcr^ 


many — Pandit Jawaharlal Nerhii and 
D«. Konrad Adenauer — had left the 
political stage that the foreign poli'jtes of 
the two countries began to come more 
intp line with each others. The credit for 
thi;s must go largely to Willy IJrandt. xUc 
.valiant former Socialist Mayor of Berlin 
in some of its darkest days, and a consis¬ 
tent friend of India. He became Vice - 
Chancellor and Foreign Minister in the 
Grand Alliance coalition government cf 
Dr. Georg Kiesinger. the new leader of 
the Christian Democratic Union narty. Dr. 
Kiesinger. almost from the inception of 
his political career, and notably w'hcn 
Chief Minister of Baden - Wuerttemberg 
had championed closer ties with India. His 
visit to India — the first of a German 
Head of Government, in November 1967 
— fittingly marked the turning point in 
the political relations between the two 
countries — no longer a delicate diploma¬ 
tic balancing feat, but a real adjustment 
and accommodation of interests and 
views. 


Politicians and 
Ambassadors 



This story of Indo - German relations 
would be incomplete without a brief men¬ 
tion of the names of the princinal figures 
who, in my opinion, played an important 
part in developing them. 

The first to come to mind are Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Dr. Konrad yXdenauer. 
Professor‘ferhardt, Herr Willy* Brandt. Dr. 
Survapalli Radhakristinan and Dr. Theodor 
Heuss. There were of course* countless 
others, including the Ambassadors ol the 
two countries. 

The position of trusted, reliable and co¬ 
operative friend of India established by 
Dr. Meyer for the German Ambassador 
in New Delhi was worthily maintained by 
his siit.'-ces‘‘.'^rs. This was of course only 
a reflection of the growing importance of 
Germany to India and of the value that 
Germany attached to the post. German 
Ambassadors to India have without ex¬ 
ception been outstanding diploma^ —. 
chosen men. I was in Germany when one 
was selected and know something ot the 
care and trouble taken to arrive at the 
right choice. They deserve to be remem¬ 
bered by those who value Indo-German 
relations. Starting from Dr. Meyer, they 
were Wilhelm Melehers, Georg Ferdinand 
Duckwitz, Baron Dietrich von Mirbach 


and the present Ambassador, Guenther 
Diehl. I know that it is inviduous to 
single out any out of this galaxy for spe¬ 
cial mention. But this is a personal ac¬ 
count, and I cannot pass over the name 
ot my dear colleague and friend, the late 
Georg Ferdinand Duckwitz without pay¬ 
ing a tribute to his memory. His conlri- 
biilion to the evolution of Indo-German 
leiLlions in the wider context of German 
foreign policy was outstanding. 

The German Ambassadors to India ob¬ 
viously had their counterparts in the 
Indian Ambassadors to Germany: A.C.N. 
Nambiar, Subimal Dutt. Badr - ud - Din 
Tyabji, P.A. Menon, S.K. Banerji, Khub 
Chand. Kewal Singh and the present Am¬ 
bassador Yog Puri.. As I have written 
about Dr. Meyer, similarly 1 must salute 
the role payed by the first Indian Am¬ 
bassador in Germany. A.C.N. Nambiar 
had spent a tong time in Germany, and 
was closely associated with Netaji Subhas 
Chandra Bose. His appointment as Am¬ 
bassador to the new Federal Republic of 
Germany was a controversial act. Many 
wondered how he would fit in with the 
new German set-up, but he succeeded 
brilliantly. His wide contacts and basic 
sympathy for the German people made 
him greatly respected and most effcclLve. 

Fortunately, the actual implementation 
and direction of policy on both sides 
was of a calibre to overcome even 
periods of strain. Alihough tempera¬ 
mentally and ideologically there could 
be no real political rapport between 
them Pandit Ja^^ rtli.irkti aud Dr. Ade¬ 
nauer, so much was done by both 
these statesmen to foster — really lay the 
foui.dations of — a cooperative and al¬ 
most indestructible relationship between 
their two countries. This shows the qual¬ 
ity of their .statesmanship. It also shows. 
1 think, the strength of the inner fraternal 
cohesive force that binds the German and 
Indian peoples. Time has not withered it 
nor custom staled. 

The resignation of Willy Brandt from 
the Chancellorship cannot but bring an¬ 
guish to those who believed in his policies 
and admired his outlook. 

But for the future of Indo-German rela¬ 
tions. I have no doubt the new Chancellor, 
Herr Helmut Schmidt, can be counted 
upon to pursue the policies with which he 
was so closely associated when serving 
under Herr Brandt. Moreover the new 
President of the Republic is Herr Walter 
Scheel. a proven and knowledgeable friend 
ol India. 
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fl Process Of 
Political 
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Tho New Parliament hulldlnga In Bonn. 


*¥* WENTY-FIVE years ago. on Sep- 
* tember 1. 1948, the Parliakncntaiy 
Council met for the first time. Whereas 
much has been said about its principal 
task of drawing up and adopting the 
Basic Law (constitution), only httle of 
the preparatory work which had to be 
done after the war for the foundation of 
a new state in Germany has become coni* 
mon knowledge. 

The Parliamentary Council was conven¬ 
ed in Bonn on September 1, 1948 by the 
Minister - Presidents of the Laender 
(states) in the three Western occupation 
zones. That day saw the initiation of 
one of the decisive processes of European 
histoiy, the beginning of the political re¬ 


habilitation of the Germans, for what 
happened with Germany, at the centre of 
Europe, affected more than anything else 
the distribution of power in Europe — at 
that dme still syonymous with the cKstri- 
biition of world power. 

The big powers among the victorious 
states had during the war discussed plans 
for Gcrniany''s future and for the organ¬ 
isation of international relations- As the 
general framework for these relations, the 
United Nations Organisation vras created, 
whilst Germany, the constant mischief- 
maker, was to be completely excluded 
from active participation in international 


affairs. 

Ultimately, the victors agreed, after 
much hither and thither, to cede Ger- 
many*s eastern provinces to Poland and 
Russia, with the rest being divided into 
Laender and four 2 sones of occupation 
whose commanders under the four - 
power Control Council in Berlin were to 
have unlimited authority in their respcc* 
tivc zones. Germany was for all occupy¬ 
ing powers an object of their policies, in¬ 
capable of acting on its own. Each 


occupying power conducted the affairs of 
its zone in accordance with its national 
interests. Ihe Soviet Union began imme¬ 
diately to appfy every means to Sovietise 
its zone. 

This and tlie action of the Soviet Union 
in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Romania and 
elsewhere led to a turning point. The 
Western powers had to reckon with a 
Communist advance westward, which 
they saw as a deadly danger to Europe. 
It was necessary above ail to immunise 
the Germans against the danger of Soviet- 
isation. 

The principal means of achieving this 
aim was the Marshall Plan and, later, 
casing of the measures designed to dis¬ 
mantle Germany's heavy industry. Mar¬ 
shall Aid was to lift Germany out of her 
post-war misery and create the founda¬ 
tion for Europe's political rehabilitation. 
But this required the creation of political 
structures in Germany by the Germans 
themselves with which necessary nego¬ 
tiations could be conducted beyond the 
sphere of responsibility of the Laender. 

That the Soviet Union would not be a 
party to such a policy was obvious. It 
did not want any foreign political influ¬ 
ence to come to bear in its zone of occu¬ 
pation. As a result, the division of Ger¬ 
many became a basic aim of Soviet po¬ 
licy. The Russians did not want Ger¬ 
many to become the bridgehead of the 
United States in Europe. As a counter¬ 
weight to a Germany embodied in the 
Western world, they intended to have an¬ 
other Germany embodied in the Soviet 
bloc. 

I'he Western occupying powers saw 
that the time had ^me to allow the poli¬ 
tical potential of the Germans to deve¬ 
lop. Initially, their discussions were with 
the Minister - Presidents of the Laender 


Prof. Or. Carlo Schmid was Chief of the SPD faction In the Parliamentary Council 
set up In 1948, Born on December 3, 1896 in France, he became professor of 
International law in the University of Tuebingen In 1929. He was a member of the 
Bundestag till 1972 and Is a well known historian and political writer. 
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The Parliamentary Council... endeavoured to find a system for the free part of the 
German people which would one day make it possible for ail Germans to 
lead a life in freedom, dignity and security 


only. This could not be changed until 
political parties had been formed ^hich 
were resolved to and could represent the 
interests of the whole Gernian nation 
vis • a * vis the victorious powers. 

The political parties in Germany were 
not of like mind as to the future shape 
of Germany, 'lliey were agreed that 
Germany should be reunited* that it 
should be a democratic country. Their 
main differences were over the question 
of the relationship between the Laender 
and the federuUon (national government), 
and over whether a reunited Germany 
should be incorporated in one of the 
two blocs or non - aligned. 

When the Soviet Union's claim to share 
in the control of the Ruhr was rejected 
and the London Conference decided on 
13 March, I94H that the three Western 

New Political 
Order 

zones should he incorporated in the Mar¬ 
shall Plan, with the inclusion of the Ruhr, 
and when, furthermore, the currency re¬ 
form was introduced in the Western 
zones, the Soviet Union withdrew from 
the Allied Control Council on 30 March 
J948; Berlin was blockaded. This meant 
that overall responsibility of the four 
occupying powers for Germany was dis¬ 
rupted- The cold war began. 

On 1 July 1948, the Minister-Presidents 
of the Laender assembled in Frankfurt 
and were presented with the documenta 
adopted at the London Conference. They 
contained the ** authorisation ** to convene 
a constituent assembly for the purpose of 
drawing up the constitution of a German 
state on-the basis of a federal parliamen¬ 
tary democracy. This was the go-ahead 
for the establishment of a new political 
order in Europe, 

The Minister-Fresiflenis wondered how 
they should proceed in response to this 
"authorisation.** They had realised that 
the occupying powers wanted the Germans 


in West Germany to create a fully Hedg¬ 
ed slate — a “ Western state.*’ They 
were aware of the danger inherent in this 
for the reuniheation of Germany; if the 
West constituted a state of its own then 
this CiHiId lead to the formation of a West 
German nation - state and to the creation 
of an “ Eastern state ” in the eastern part 
of the country and, consequently, the con¬ 
cept of an all German nation - state would 
not have been supportable for long. The 
Minister - Presidents therefore proposed to 
the occupying powers the establishment 
of a provisional state for w'hich a "Basic 
Law** would suifice. The final sentence 
of their statement read: " The conven¬ 
ing of a German national assembly and 
the elaboration of a German Constitution 
should be left until such time as the pre¬ 
requisites' for an all-German solution 
and German sovereignty t^ave been ade¬ 
quately established.*' The Allies were in¬ 
censed. They thought that this attitude 
weakened the American position vis - a - 
vis the Soviet Union. It was alsi^ intima¬ 
ted that under these circumstances it was 
doubtful whether further help could be 
given lo Berlin. 

'.^At a further conference, the Minister - 
Presidents decided by a majority to go 
along with the Allies. The Laender confer¬ 
ence at Herrenchiemsee drafted two docu¬ 
ments as a basis for the work of the Par¬ 
liamentary Council. One of them started 
from the assumption that Germany had 
not been destroyed i.i terms of its na¬ 
tional substance, that therefore it requir¬ 
ed only an act of the people to reorgan¬ 
ise themselves, w'hcreas the other draft 
was based on the assumption that the sub¬ 
stance uf the German state continued to 
exist only in the Laender. so that it was 
up to them to create the new political 
Germany. 

The Parliamentary Council met on 
September I 194$. it developed into a 
good parliament. Its 65 members elect¬ 
ed by the regional diets endeavoured to 
find a system for the free part of the Ger¬ 
man people* which would one day make 
it possible for all Germans to lead a life 
in freedom, dignity and security. 


The deputies to the Parliamentary 
Council did not receive their mandates 
from the occupying powers but from the 
German people through the elected Laen¬ 
der diets of the free part of Germany. 
By means of the authorization contained 
in document No. I of the London iccom- 
niendations the Western occupying powers 
had partly lifted the restrictions on Ger¬ 
man political activity. Now the Germans 
were able to exercise their sovereignty in 
essential spheres of life, at least in the 
free Western zones. The Parliamentary 
Council felt sure that only a provisional 
state should be created and that its final 
constitution would only have to be adopt¬ 
ed after the restoration of German unity. 
It was agreed that the provisional state 
should be federal and that its members, 
the L4iender, should be politically inde- 

A Guarantee 
Of Freedom 

pendent but with the Federal Government 
taking care of the common interest of 
all Germans. For this reason the empha¬ 
sis was to be placed on the Bundestag, the 
The views of the Laender were to be' 
expressed in the Bundersrat tUpper 
House). 

I'he essence of the Basic l.aw was the 
section on fundamental rights. They 
formed the beginning in order to show 
that the subsequent provisions regarding 
the organisation of the state were intended 
to guarantee to the Germans a life in 
freedom and dignity in their country. 

The Parliamentary Council was not 
able to create a constitution for all Ger¬ 
mans; this the victors of the Second World 
War would not allow. Yet we have our¬ 
selves incorporated in the preamble to 
the Basic Law the instruction that **all 
Germans are required to accomplish the 
unity and freedom of Germany in irae 
self - determination.** 
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(Diracle and The 
Trade Unions 
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"T" HIS year the German Trade Union 
” Federation celebrates its 25th anni¬ 
versary Though a quarter of a century 
in the history of the German labour 
movement is not an occasion for special 
celebration, the DGB deserves to be paid 
a tribute. In its present form, it is for 
the German trade union movement a 
unique organisation embracing workers, 
salaried employees and civil servants, 
something unknown in German trade 
union history which spans more than a 
hundred years. 

With a membership of more than seven 
million employees and representing 16 
individual organisations established as 
industrial trade unions, and with excep¬ 
tional educational and cultural institu¬ 
tions, the DGB is 'today in the Federal 
Republic of Germany, and no doubt else¬ 
where, an exemplary institution tending to 
the welfare of its member unions and 
hence the working community as a whole. 
It is without doubt the most modem and 
most effective central trade union organ¬ 


isation in the free world. Though its in¬ 
fluence is nevertheless not so great as it 
may sometimes appear,' it is definitely one 
of the most powerful bodies in the Fede¬ 
ral Republic whose opinions are heard 
and respected in the parties and in parlia¬ 
ment. 

How was it that this proud organisation 
could emerge from the ruins of defeat in 
the aftermath of the Hitler regime? As 
happens not infrequently, the total des¬ 
truction of traditional institutions opened 
the way for a new beginning right from 
scratch. The question was whether those 
who embarked on that new beginning had 
learnt from the experience of the past. 
Those men and women who immediately 
set about the work of re - building the 
trade unions after the downfall of the 
Nazi regime had indeed learnt that les¬ 
son. All of them, in the long years of 
persecution, in the prisons and concentra¬ 
tion camps, during their emigration abroad 
arid as members of underground move¬ 
ments, had come to the same conclusion: 


never again should the German labour 
movement allow itself to be split by reli¬ 
gious or ideaological differences, never 
again should the trtfde unions have de¬ 
nominational or party leanings. Social¬ 
ists. Christian and Liberal trade unionists 
should, it was agreed, form one organ¬ 
isation and pursue common objectives. 
'Ihe things they had in common should 
override the issues that separated them. 
And with mutual tolerance they should 
CO - operate with each other to build up 
the new trade union movement. 

The names of those who launched this 
project probably mean little to the young¬ 
er generation: Hans Bdckler, the season¬ 
ed Social Democrat, Jakob Kaiser and 
Karl Arnold, leading Christian trade 
unionists, and Ernst Lemmer, former 
genera] secretary of the Liberal trade 
union movement, and many others, got 
down to work immediately the allied 
troops had occupied Germany and free 
trade union work was again conceivable. 
Those were days of want and unspeakable 



German industry and alt production activity was In a shambles after the war. Right: Rapreaentativas of the German Trade 
Union Faderatlon. 
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The fact that there have been relatively few strikes in the Federal Republic...is a 
result of the powerful concentration of labour in industrial trade unions and 
the structure and development of social and labour legislation which enables 

many disputes to be resolved without strike action. 


misery. The naUon*s industries had been 
completely destroyed and the people were 
''ungry. But the trade unionists were not 
to be deterred and they went ahead firm- 
ly determined to build on the ruins of 
the past a new. powerful and stable ins¬ 
trument which would be able to help re¬ 
establish the destroyed foundations of the 
economy and pave the way for a liberal- 
democratic social order. 

This was by no means an easy task. 
The mistrust of the allies hampered rapid 
progress and the constniction of an effec¬ 
tive organisation; disputes among the 
zonal military administrations often 
enough created the greatest obstacles to 
this development, as did the imposition of 
various contradictory conditions. It would 
take up too much space to go into details 
about the problems and the absurdities 
with which the new trade union leaders 
had to contend. They had to struggle to 

Fundamental 

Agreement 

overcome unimaginable economic distress, 
the unreasonableness and resistance of 
some occupationil authorities, and the 
purely technical problems of communica¬ 
tion. and transport and the thousand and 
one other details which were a great hind¬ 
rance to their work. But their resolution 
and perseverence helped them to surmount 
obstacles and overcome difficulties which 
would have made others give up in des¬ 
peration. 

So it was that, ultimately, trade unions 
and alliances were established in the occu¬ 
pation zones on almost exactly the same 
patCem: industrial trade unions organised 
hlong similar fines and pursuing similar 
objectives. After many talks and much 
negotiation, the attempt to reach agree¬ 
ment with the new tra;^ unions in the 
Soviet - occupied zone of Germany came 
to nothing. The trade unions establish¬ 
ed there were based on the Russian niodel, 
donUnated by the Communist Unity 
Party, instruments of a system which was 


inconsistent with Western concepts of 
trade union freedom and independence. 

A Trade Union Council of the united 
Western zones was formed in I'rankfurt 
to prepare for the day when a trade 
union federation could be formed in ihc 
British, American and French zones of 
occupation. After a long period of nego¬ 
tiation. which had sometimes proved 
difficult in spite of the fundamental 
agreement, the founding congress was 
held in Munich in October 1949 and 
the document establishing the new Ger¬ 
man Trade Union Federation was signed 
by the chairmen of the 16 trade unions 
and the new Federal Executive. Prior to 
that it had been necessary to integrate 
the 16 trade unions from the dilferent 
zones of occupation. 

Now the DGB had to prove that this 
new organisation was really capable of 
coping with the problem.s it was con¬ 
fronted with. 'I'he dismantling of indus¬ 
try and the re - construction of industry, 
the consequences of a coniprehensive 
monetary reform, the re - establishment 
and re - development of a re - oriented 
economic and social policy — all these 
questions had to be tackled by the new 
movement. It had no time to set up 
home. Building up its organisation and 
attending to countless, often completely 
new problems, had to be done simul¬ 
taneously. 

It is not presumptuous to say to¬ 
day that the German trade unions and 
their central organisation, the German 
Trade Uoton Federation, have mastered 
these almost crushing tasks, and in the 
25 years since its foundation the Fede¬ 
ration has achieved results for the 
country and the workers which it can 
be iHt>ud of. The German ** Economic 
Miracle” which the world spoke about 
was to a large extent the result of a 
circumspect, purposive and energetic 
trade union policy.. The fact that there 
have been i^atively few strikes in the 
young Federal Republic should not be 
regarded as proof of the union's un¬ 


willingness to fight but as the result of 
a powerful concentration of labour in 
industrial trade unions, the .structure and 
development of social and labour legis¬ 
lation. which enables many disputes to 
be resolved without a strike action, and 
of a CO - determination plan which has 
proved its value in the co.-!! and steel 
industries in particular during the period 
of re - construction and during the phase 
of conversion and rationalisation. None 
of this would have been possible without 
the etTorts and constant activity of the 
DGB. And all these developments have 
helped to establish the basis for a free 
and dciMocratic society which, though 
admittedly not perfect, ctimpares favour¬ 
ably with others. 

In addition, the DGB has with great 
energy participated in the creation of 
the International Federation of Free 
Trade Unions, to promote development 
aid, and from the very beginning to sup- 


Responsibility To 
Third World 



port the process of European integra¬ 
tion With the aim of establishing a Unit¬ 
ed States of Europe.. In spite of being 
so urgently occupied with internal prob¬ 
lems, the DGB has never forgotten that 
the days of isolated nation - state think¬ 
ing are past and tl\at it is only through 
the closest co-operation among the 
free nations and by showing responsibi¬ 
lity towards the developing countries 
that the security and the happiness of all 
can be secured. 

The German trade unions thus look 
to the future aware of their strength and 
their responsibility for a free and de¬ 
mocratic society, and in the hope that 
they will be able to master the many 
new problems that will confront them, 
undogmatically and with the .same de¬ 
termination which enabled them to en¬ 
gender new, vigorous life from the misery 
and destruction of war. • 
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m AIR BRIDGE 
TO BERLIN 


1^ AY 12, 1974, marks th« 25th anni- 
* * ' versary of the day on which the 
blockade of Berlin was raised. For al¬ 
most a year, the 2.2 million inhabitants 
of the three Western sectors of the city 
were supplied with foodstuffs, coal and 
the most important industrial goods entire¬ 
ly by air. 

The attempts of the Soviet Union to 
expand its influence over the whole of 
Berlin had already begun in 1948. Step by 
step, the Western sectors were cordoned 
off from the hinterland. Restrictions on 
land, water and rail routes leading to 
Berlin increased. Though the real cause 
for the blockade which started in the 
night of 24th June, 1948, was the mone¬ 
tary reform, the official reason given 
cited technical disturbances on the railway 
line between Berlin and Hclmstedt. 

Ob 24tfc lane itaelf, the then MlUtaiy 
Goveraor of the VS. for Geimany, Chm. 



Berliners cheered as a steady stream of planes flew In 


with essential supplies. 

Locioa D. Clay, ordained that all avail¬ 
able dvll transport afreraft riioold be 
used to supply the people of Berlin and 
the allied ganfsons. Two days later, the 
air-lift was started under the mune 

Operation Vittlcs.** Soon afterwards, 
the British and the French alto foined the 
openitioB* 

The figures of 120 tons of supplies 
which could be flown in at that time was 
in sharp contrast to the average daily re¬ 
quirements of 12XX)0 tons. But in August 
itself, the minimum requirement of 3.500 
tons could be reached. And in the twenty- 
four hours between the noon of 15th May 
and that of 16th May. 1949. ps much as 
12.940 tons of provisions, coal and ma¬ 
chinery were flown to Berlin in the course 
of 1.398 flights. This amounts to the 
equipment of twenty-two goods-trains 
each equipped with fifteen wagons. 


The Soviets finally realised that they 
would not be able to achieve their aims 
by these means. 

On 12th May. 1949, at one minute past 
midnight, the turnpikes were raised and 
the first trucks and railway trains rolled 
with provisions towards Berlin. The air¬ 
lift, however, was continued till October 
in order to stock up on provisions and 
coal for at least five months. 

During the air-lift, more than 1.8 mil- 
Hon tons of supplies —63% coal, 28% 
foodstuffs and 9% industrial goods — 
were flown to Berlin in the course of 
275.000 flights. At the same time, ! 6,000 
tons of goods produced in West Berlin 
were flown to West Germany. A total of 
70 members of the Allied air forces— 31 
Americans. 39 British and 8 Germans — 
laid down their lives in the operation for 
securing the freedom of Berlin. 


Some Indian Perspectives 

(Continued'“from page 14) 

and political independence. That's how Mr. Krishna 
Kant M.P., sums up his visit to Germany. 

Mr. Krishna Kant had been invited to the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany along with a few other MP*s from New 
Delhi. He said: ** I was greatly impressed by the election 
system in West Germany. The system is a fifty - fifty com¬ 
bination of constituency and political parties* representation.*' 

Mr. Krishna Kan| continued; ** Another thing that im¬ 
pressed me greatly there was the fact that the political 
parties were free of business influences unlike ai in America, 
or as in India. On studying their system, 1 found that 
tlie political parties maintained Ihetr freedom from busi¬ 
ness interests by generating enough funds from their mem¬ 
bership itself. For example, a political party in Germany 
enrolls iu membership on payment of a nominal fee — say 
two DM or so. Hence each party is barically free from 
business pressures. Not that they don't receive any money 
from business houses there, 1 believe they do. But they have 
enough not to depend solely on their 'contributions.* 


This is such a good idea that on return I moved a reso¬ 
lution for considering its adaptation in the Rajya Sabha after 
appropriate modifications." 

"All highly industrialised countries" he said "are at the 
moment looking for manufacturing partnerships in the Third 
World because of ecological problems in their own coun¬ 
tries. Underdeveloped countries at the moment do not have 
any such problems. Perhaps they will not have them for 
another fifty years or so. That ia where India and Germany 
have a common futuie.** 

Clearly then, the Federal Republic of Germany presents 
a dynamic new image for India. This could only happen 
when the ideals enshrined in the Basic Law were carefully 
nurtured to flower into the present smoothly running demo¬ 
cratic system in the Federal Republic. The new image start¬ 
ed from that historic document which charted the destiny of 
the country. And that destiny has given the Federal Repub¬ 
lic not only economic boom and social justice, but also a 
deep self-confidence and a society thai lives in freedom. 
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WILLY 

BRANDT 


< A Quest for absolute possession 

is a threat to Manf —Brandt 

■ 


to get the SPD candidate Hcinemann elect¬ 
ed as Federal President. 

Even though the meetings with the Pre¬ 
mier of the German Democratic Republic* 
Willi Stdph* in Erfurt and Kassel did not 
produce any Ungible results, Brandt put 
his signature in Moscow to an agree¬ 
ment renouncing violence- fn Dec. 1970 
Brandt signed in Warsaw an agreement for 
the normalisation of lelations with Poland. 
In 1971 the four Poweii agreed on the 
Berlin Treaty which was meant to safe¬ 
guard the interests of the city of BerUn 
within the framework of Ostpolitik. In 
the same year* BrancK s^as awarded the 
Nobel Peace Prize. In December the 
treaties between the two German states 
were drawn up. These were meant to fill 


H einrich BOELL said of Willy came a member of the BundesUg for general consensus reached by the 

Brandt that “ his early life can al- Berlin. After 1951 he was a member of powers. 


most be read like a fairy tale which came 
true.** Brandt was bom and brought up 
in Lflbeck. He joined the Socialist Youth 
Movement in 1930 hut a year later join¬ 
ed the Socialist Workers* Party, a faction 
between the SPD and the KPD (Com¬ 
munist Party of Germany). Brandt's first 
political essays appeared in Leber's jour¬ 
nal* **Liiebecker Volksboten." In 1913 
Brandt emigrated via Copenhagen to Nor¬ 
way. There he started studying History 
and worked simultaneously as a journalist. 


the Berlin House of Representatives and 
was unanimously elected to the post of its 
President in 1955* thus becoming at the 
age of 41, the youngest President of a 
Landtag in the Federal Republic. From 
1937 onwards he was Mayor of Berlin. 

In 1963 the negotiations dealing with 
the question of the exchange of visitors 
in both parts of the dty of Berlin came 
to a close. This was the first step in the 
direction which led directly to Erfurt, 
Kassel, Moscow and Warsaw. 


On 3rd June* 197}. the Foreign Minis¬ 
ters of the four powers signed the final 
draft of the Berlin Treaty. At the same 
time the agreements of the Federal Re¬ 
public with the Democratic Republic re¬ 
garding transit traffic came into force. 

At the parliamenury elections on 19 
November, the SPD emerged clearly as 
the majority party. The result was a 
victory for Brandt and reflected the ap¬ 
proval of the majority of the people for 
his Ostpolitik. 


In this latter capacity, he was sent to Spain 
in 1937 to report on the Civil War. The 
German authorities expatriated him in 
1938 and he took up Norwegian national¬ 
ity- 


The fall of Erhard and the subsequent 
formation of the Great Coalition led him 
in 1966 to Bonn- He was Foreign Minis¬ 
ter and Vice-Chancelllor in Kiesingcr's 
cabinet. While in office he continued with 


But Ostpolitik ceased gradually to 
capture the minds of its supporters and 
Tinally other affairs appeared on the poli¬ 
tical scene. 

fn Che last months* the heavy losses of 


After the war he returned to Germany 
as a Correspondent representing certain 
Scandinavian newspapers and was posted 
to begin with, in Berlin. On his repatria¬ 
tion in 1947, he became a member of the 
SPD in Schleswig * Holstein. His colla¬ 
boration with Ernst Reuter led in 1948 to 
his taking over the Berlin secretariat of 
the SPD party executive. In 1949 he be- 


greater emphasis and vigour the Ostpoli¬ 
tik which had been cautiously begun by 
his predecessor, Schroder. 

The Elections of 1969 opened up the 
posaibUity of a small Coalition between 
the SPD and the FDP. The confidence 
of the Social Democrats in the reliability 
of such an alliance was demonstrated in 
the support giveo by the FDP in helping 


the SPD in the Communal and LandUg 
elections showed that the general fond¬ 
ness of the public for Brandt did ii<B 
necessarily also mean support for the 
SPD Although the reputation of the 
Chancellor in the eyes of the people was 
as high as ever, it did notepull any politi¬ 
cal weight. The unfortunate espionage 
affair led him to resign on May 6. 


PRESS COMMENTS ON BRANDT’S RESIGNATION 

* i 

TRYBUNA LUDU (WARSAW) achieved fi*r the very reeson that the part- ship in lag trouble with the Soviet Union 

" Willy Brandt has ... won the respect ners in East Berlin showed no interest in because Moscow is loosing its undoubted- 
of Polish public opinion.... the mete fact b more far-reaching proceM of detente and ly most preferred partner on the Rhine." 
that the governmental authority in Bonn normalisation** ♦ 

will remain in the hands of the same coali- ^ AL AHRAM* (CAIRO) 

tion and that this coalition ertRwmand* the THE GUARDIAN (LONDON) •• The political life of the German Chan- 


majority in the Bundestag, proves that the 
chances for a normalisation of relations 
between Poland and the Federal Republic 
of Germany remain undiaogeiL** 

e 

BBC (LONDON) 

** Willy Brandt has tiad to experience 
only too clearly that many of the hoped- 
for results of the Ostpolitik were not 


*' A great lose for Germany, Europe and 
world peace- It it tragic that the govern¬ 
ment towards which Brandt extended the 
hand of friendship has sent the spy who 
led* to Brandt*s fall.** 
e 

TAGESANZEIOER (ZURK:H) 

** There are indications that the resigna¬ 
tion of Brandt could land the ODR leader- 


cellor was wrecked on the very rock on 
which he had founded his political repu¬ 
tation as the leader of Ostpolitik... 
The exit of Brandt from the European 
and international stoge leaves a void, for 
the diplomalic scene was deprived of a 
brilliant politician whose policies were 
the key to genuine changes in inter¬ 
national relations during the last yean.** 
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FREE TRADE IN THE EEC 


Speaking on economic and foreign policy. Federal German 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt aaid in an interview to the 
‘‘Sueddeutsche Zeitung*' on June 8 : 

‘ 'All such dangers as direct protectionism in the field of 
trade, or a competition to devalue national currencies lurk 
within the European Community. One cannot add the Federal 
Republic of Germany to the list of those considering 
devaluation; it is rather the opposite. Nor can we be 
charged witVi protectionism. To the contrary, 
we are and will continue to be pioneers among the 
free trade exponents. Up to now in the history of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, we have never turned to 
the printing presses to create artificial, that is, un¬ 
sound, money, fut there are other states who have manoeuv¬ 
red themselves into much more difficult solutions. In 
this context, it was a step of utmost importance that we 
have publicly assured the Government of Prance that we 
want to make major efforts to help this neighbour of ours 
to regain inner stability ... When two states are as much 
united as Prance and the PRG; and if you consider that the 
Benelux States can be counted on to play in the same ball 
game, then you may say, without slipping into rosy optim¬ 
ism, that there is hope for a stimulating effect on the 
other partner-states. ’ ’ 

Replying to a question as to whether the Chancellor would 
seek to revive the trans-Atlantic dialogue at a potential 
meeting with U. S. President Nixon, he said : ' 'As far as the 
Federal Republic of Germany goes, we have no need to 
i*evivo this dialogue, because we are in daily contact with 
governmontal and private U.S. organizations, including 
the Fcderai Government in Washington. * ' 

•'These contacts amount to working relations between 
the German and American organizations concerned. In prin¬ 
ciple an intensification of this dialogue is to be wished 
for, but it is not an urgent current necessity that would 
put pressure on us. The co-operation with the U.S. is 
rather for the Federal Republic of Germany a major element 
of our foreign pollcy. 

•‘Into this picture comes the current economic situation 
of the European Community. V/hile maintaining this policy, 
we must also cope with the European Community's economic 
situat i on... ’ ’ 

Asked whether he was trying to enliven the Eastern policy, 
Helmut Schmidt replied: ''Here there is nothing that 
needs to be stimulated or ac tivated; rather, the need is 
to proceed continuously with the agreed policies. ' * 
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PRESIDENT WAITER SCHEEL: 
A MAN UF MANY TALENTS 



iJ^ALTLR 55CHEEI-, former Foreign 
• * Minister :ind Chairman of the F'rcc 
Democratic Party, was elected the Fede¬ 
ral Republic of Germany's fourth presi¬ 
dent by the Federal Assembly on May 15 
in Bonn. SchecI, the SPD- FDP coalition 
candidate, ran against Richard von Weiz- 
saccker. the opposition CDU -CSG candi¬ 
date. 

I lie 1.03h - niembck' a.ssernbly gave 5K0 
voles to Scheel. 498 to von Weizsaeckcr. 
1 here wore five abslcntions, and three 
nwmbciN did not cast their vole. 

Scheel. who will succeed President 
Gustav Mcincmann at midnight on June 
.30, wa^ called to the rosiium after the 
assenibl> ballot, and asked by the Bundes 
-tag Presidem. Fniu Anncmaric Renger, 
i1 he wi>uki accept election “ Yes. Madam 
President. I accept election/* he replied. 
1 he lirst to congfvitulale SchecI was the 
rival candidate. 

In a hiief speech of acceptance, Scheel 
said it was very moving to be elected presi¬ 
dent a few days before the 25lh anniver¬ 
sary of the Federal Republic of Cier- 
manv’^ foundation. He said he had taken 
part in the couniry's democratic develop¬ 
ment from the start. 

He said the confidence placed in him 
conferred a high degree of responsibility. 
He voiced his “ special respect ** for the 
opposition candidate. Scheel said he 
vn‘)uld seek to be “ a president for all the 


people of this state.*' 

In a message of congratulation. Presi¬ 
dent Gustav Heinemann said Scheei's 
election placed a man at the head of the 
state who. in previous responsible posi¬ 
tions. had learned to combine great inter¬ 
national e.xpcricnce with an unerring eye 
for what was politically possible. 

I'hc German press, even newspapers 
close to the opposition* has welcomed 
.Sclieel's election^ while the same acclaim 
has been accorded by the foreign press- 

Walter Scheel, who was born in Solin- 
gen on 8th July 1919^ cnlercd the bank¬ 
ing world on passing his Higher School 
Certittcate {Abitur). After the end of 
World War II he occupied several posts in 
industry as conu^any secretary and as busi¬ 
ness manager of iiuluslrial associations 
In 1953, SchecI became an independent 
economics adviser in Diicsseldorf where 
he .still has his permanent domicile He had 
joined the FDP as early a.s I94h .md 
tv'«»k over various functions — in tb.c 
first instance on the Solingen Town Coun¬ 
cil. then in ihc Norihrhine - Westphalian 
landtag (Federal Slate Legislature) which 
he entered in I'LHI a. one of its youngest 
members. Scheel entered the German 
Bundestag m 1953. became a member of 
the Lconoiiiics Committee and in 1955 
Chairman of the Development .Aid Com¬ 
mittee A series of decisive suggestions 
and statements on the subject o^ develop- 


St hi 11 Ufith Prints Mhastt;? huiha 

i.fjrnihi u h,-n hf' . .'ulrd iriiim m 

ment aid date from this time. 

f rom I9r»l TO 19^>(>, he headed the Fe¬ 
deral Ministrv U^r Hconomic Cooperation. 
During ihi'i p,.iiiid he made several lour- 
ue>s lo the coiiiiiiies of the Third World. 
At the end oi Scheel was electe<l 

Parly Chau man of ihe FDP in succession 
lo Fiicli Mendc. 

Following h»s success in the office of 
Foicign Mjni.stcr since the formation of 
the Socialist - l.ibcr.i! Coalition in 1969 
and hi'* lencwod apr‘'<'^t'^'‘cnt in 1972. 
Ills position no{ only in the Federal 
CiovcrnmeriT but .iNo iii his parly has 
been consohdaled. He is the undisputed 
leader of Ihc I lec Democrats 


QUOTES FROM WALTER SCHEEL 


^ Practical co operation betwccii states with 
^ (hffcient social systems opens op new dimen- 
sums foi lelatioiis among governments and 
nations, it cieaUs tiiist wheie there was pie- 
> vioiisly mistrust. It r.ieatcs mutual interests 
;! where formerly there was only iivaliy. 


I It is consistent with ojr principles, our convic- 
I tions and our interests that we advocate the right 
I of self-determination in Africa and in other parts 
I of the world and reject any form of discriinina- 
^ tion. This policy will undergo no change. 


We should have the courage and the strength 
to resolve all our problems without the use of 
fnice. The Federal Republic of Geimany has 
renounced the use of force not only for its own 
sake but, from its sense of internation.~l responsi- 
hiiity, for the solution of its national problem. 
No political objective wairants force, no national¬ 
ism. no class warfare, no colonial or racial con¬ 
flict. neither utopian ideas not ideologres. 


Without genuine trust within the Atlantic 
Alliance neither a united powerful Europe nor 


detente with the Fast will h.-* pr.^sibie. An 
alliance whicii. like ou's. i-: intended to guarantee 
security with the United States and Canada quite 
naturjlly c.ilK for a relatiONSbip rtiurh closer than 
the "norm,.I ' one between states 


What we nerd is a giob.il strategy for inter* 
I'litional i'.!. 0 !icmic co ope: ation .... The 
mission of this epoch stiM sta.^^ds It is to ovei - 
come iKickwardncss. disease, hunger and depen- 
denre all over the world and. to no less a degree, 
eliminate arrogance, tutelage, self-interest, and 
complacency That is our task. And it is a lot. It is 
the "incarnation of mankind.*' 
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INDIA AND GERMANY : READY TO 
FIND A COMMON FUTURE 

iriclr* .5- "-f/i reafi\ U,'* ?>jsu- ■' 

- arii-' \> !■'.••■ -;:-..;j .• j 

00*1'B-H** ? '• ^A'’ [■ 


”T" HE Indo • German Society held a 
” largely - attended meeting at the 
Imperial Hotel, New Delhi, on May 23 
to mark the silver jubilee of the estab* 
lishment of the Basic Law in the Federal 
Kopubiic. Among those who spoke on 
the occasion were Mr. R.P.S. Menon, for¬ 
mer Indian envoy in Bonn, Ambassador 
Guenter Diehl, Mr. Prakash Vir Shastri 
M.P., Mr. Krishna Kant, M.P., and Mr. 
S> Nihal Singh, Resident Editor of The 
Statesman'* in New Delhi. 


Quoting from the preamble of the 
Basic Law — *‘thc entire German people 
are called upon to achieve in free 
self - determination the unity and free¬ 
dom of Germany ** — Mr. Diehl said : 

The Federal Republic of Germany 
was indeed conceived as a provisional 
state. Its intention was — and is — to 
disappear if and when Germany is re¬ 
united. Incidentally, also the Constitution 
of the ODR contains references to the 
“ entire German nation ** and the need 
to overcome the “imposed division of 
Germany.” While we do not want to 
enact or liquidate the GDR, we certain¬ 
ly do look forward to a time when both 


the GDR and the Federal Republic of 
Germany can dissolve into one Germany 
united in freedom. 

“To the Indian expert on international 
affairs and constitutional law, our Basic- 
Law makes interesting reading. Just as 
the Indian Constitution, it also creates a 
federation with a centre and a number 
of Sutes whose position — in our case 
— is somewhat stronger than that of the 
Indian States. We can say, and most 
Germans would agree with this assess¬ 


ment, that ours is a good Constitution, 
protecting the freedom of the citizens and 
giving the nation the machinery to gov¬ 
ern her affairs in an efficient democratic 
way. 

** The fathers of the Basic Law have 
taken us back to the old and deep roots 
of freedom and democracy that from 
times immemorial have nourished the life 
of the German tribes. Friedrich Schlegcl 
said: “The individuality of the Germans 
always wants to move freely and act 
freely. Their real Constitution is anar¬ 
chy. *' 

“Montesquieu and Madame de Stael 
held out to their French countrymen the 


example of what they called the *' German 
Freedom. “ The Germans were rightly 
considered as freedom loving individual¬ 
ists and ■* eccentrics, ” unable to achieve 
organized political unity. All this led, at 
the beginning of this century, to an anti¬ 
climax when Uic Germans started to 
over - compensate for their inborn na¬ 
tional weaknesses to such an extent and 
to such a frightening degree as to pro¬ 
vide cliches which were successfully used 
by the war propaganda, the “disciplined 
brutes,” “the boches’* and “the Huns ” 

“It is against this background of our 
history that one can see the importance 
and relevance of the Basic l-aw as a 
new attempt to turn the old Germanic 
lust for anarchy into lovt for freedom 
and to provide an organization sulTIcicnt- 
ly vigorous for the nation to find its in¬ 
ternal and external peace." 

Moving to the spectrum of fndo - 
German relations, Mr Diehl recalled that 
“ the Government of India, in the second 
year of her independence and under the 
leadership of Jawaharlal Nehru, had fol¬ 
lowed the developments in Germany with 
great interest, being well-informed by 
the Indian soldiers and diplomats on the 
scene. Therefore, after the Basic l.aw 
was proclaimed on May 24, 1949, the 
Indian Government was tho first to ter¬ 
minate the state of war with Germany 
with effect from 1st January, 1950. and 
consequently established diplomatic rela¬ 
tions with the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many. This event marked the beginning 
of a harmonious and fruitful co - opera¬ 
tion not only between our two govern¬ 
ments but also between our peoples in 
practically all fields of activity, leading 
to a solid, reliable friendship so well 
established that there is no need to drape 
it with hollow or pompous phrases. “ 

He said that it was in an atmosphere 
of understanding and co - operation that 
the two governments were able to handle 
one of the most critical problems with 
delicacy and skill: the problem of the 
Federal Republic's relations with East 
Germany. **It was in close consultation 



AmbauadoT Guenter Diehl speaking at a function at Hotel Imperial, New Delhi, 
to mark the silver jubilee of the Basic Law. 
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INDIA AND GERMANY : READY TO FIND A COMMON FUTURE 
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\A(th iiJl concerned, that India took up 
iliplomatic relations with East Germany, 
when the conclusion of our Basic 
Ireacy with the German Democratic 
Republic was imminent. I know from 
my conversations and negotiations with 
the Indian leaders that the drama of par< 
tition in 1947 had enabled them to under¬ 
stand our thoughts and actions, not only 
politically but also emotionally. Vhis at¬ 
titude ha.s found a noble expression in the 
Indian .statement ni;ide on 8th October. 
197?.. It .says: 

“ In the opinion of the Government 
of India, the establishment of diplo* 
malic relations with the German Dcino- 
craiic Republic does not, in any way, 
prejudice the desire of the German 
people for unity should they wish to 
achieve it by peaceful means and 
ihrough bilateral negotiations. ” 

“ I he happy relations between the bede- 
ral Republic of Germany and India, he 
pointed out, were largely possible because 
the two countries were in the fortunate 
position of having no power - political con¬ 
flicts i)f interest. But more than that, wc 
have — from the beginning -- been able 
to build on a foundation of luutuai res¬ 
pect and sympathy going hack for cen¬ 
turies. We have, in recent years, defined 
many areas of bilateral co - operation and 
many inioroational tasks where we can 
work together. '1 bus, Indo - German re¬ 
lations will continue to remain intensive 
and fruitful. A further guarantee for 
our common success is the respect and 
personal friendship that has developed be¬ 
tween Indians and Germans when work¬ 
ing together. 

Both our countries had the good for¬ 
tune to find great personalities at the 
right time. The past years have been 
marked by the most intimate and conge¬ 
nial relationship between our leaders in 
many fields; Nehru and Adenauer, Dr. 
Radhakrishnan and Theodor Heuss. In¬ 
dira Gandhi and Willy Brandt, Horn! 
Bhabha and C,F. Weii.aecker — to 
name only a few! 

''Thus, both Indians and Germans are 
ready to meet the challenges of the pre¬ 
sent and the future and — whenever 
possible — to find a common response." 


Mr- Prakash Vir Shastri, M.P.. spoke 
of the age - old tics between the two 
countries forged by scholars and littera¬ 
teurs. He said the dreams envisioned by 
Indian poets and scholars had a parallel 
in the dreams immortalised by German 
poets and this had brought about a sj>e- 
cial relationshipr between the peoples of 
the two countries. 

Mr. Nihal Singh said Germany was 
very fortunate in not having a colonial 
past in Asia, " and therefore there are 
fewer inhibitions in a country like India 
or in other countrie.s of Asia dealing 
with It.” 


Ambassador and Mrs, Dirhl' 

twn held on the orra^ion of the sihter 

Speaking of the limitations in Indo - 
German relations. Mr. Nihal Singh said 
that the Tede^al Republic’s membership 
of the European Community placed cer¬ 
tain restraints on that country’s dealing’s 
with the rest of the world, particularly 
in the economic held, and particularly 
in the field of trade. 

"I think one can say that the West 
German position as far as the interests 
of India and the developing countries 
outside Africa are concerned has been by 
and large helpful, but I think we do have 
to take into account the fact that We.st 
Germany is operating within a European 


context in which it has to take into ac¬ 
count the opinions and the predilections 
of the other member countries and parti¬ 
cularly the impoitant member countries 
of which brance in particular is very 
important.” 

Mr. krislma Kant. M P.. began by 
saying that the constitutions of India as 
well as the Federal Republic grew out 
of peculiar circumstances. “The German 
Basic Law grew after the Fascist holo¬ 
caust w'hich had engulfed the whole 
world, and the Indian Constitution came 
after the overthrow of the impenalist 
British power. .So the back^round.s were 


I’itt - I^tfsidrnt C S. Pathak at a uirp- 

Jubilee t debt fitionx. 

different, but both* the Constitutions seem 
to have functioned more or less satis¬ 
factorily.** 

He suggested that ” we could build 
new friendship in the spirit of the times, 
the changing spirit which brings not 
historically past history together, but 
future history where both, India and 
Germany, have a role to play." 

*' 1 think, these middle powers them¬ 
selves are in a position, if they co - 
operate among themselves, work among 
themselves, they can create healthy gro¬ 
wing nations among themselves to create 
a new and a better world." • 
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JAWAHARLAL 
NEHRU : 
GERMANY 
WILL NEVER 
FORGET 
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II JAWAHARLAL NEHRU will remain In 
^ tho everlasting memory of the German 
people '*—these lines were written by 
Chancellor Ludwig Erhard In a condo¬ 
lence message on the passing away of 
the Indian Prime Minister. Mr. Nehru 
was well known in the Federal Republic 
and former Chancellor Willy Brandt had 
once said that Nehru was the man he 
admired most. Nehru himself had visited 
Germany many times, starting from the 
time when he was a student in England, 
and his autobiography is replete with 
references to Germany and her people. 

Jawaharlal Nehru was in Germany In 


1909 when Count Zeppelin flew his revo¬ 
lutionary airship. His visit In 1935 was a 
poignant one when his ailing wife was a 
patient at the Badenweiler sanatorium 
In the Black Forest. His later visits 
as the leader of the Indian people bore 
fruit In the form of several Indo-German 
projects. He also had warm personal 
relationships with the German leaders 
whom he met during reciprocal visits by 
statesmen of both countries. Nehru's 
dedication to the cause of peace was 
specially meaningful to the German 
people who never ceased to give him 
their admiration. 



With Walter. Scheet, now President - elect of the Federal Republic. 


INDIAN SCHOLARS LEAVE FOR GERMANY 


/k CROUP of 20 Indian .scholars left 
on June 4 for advanced studies in 
the Federal Republic of Germany. 

After a four months* language course, 
the participants will join universities and 
research institutes in various parts of 
the Federal Republic for one year. 

The Indian scholars were the first 
group of fellowship - holders who went 
to Germany this year under the German 
Academic Exchange Service programme. 
They were selected out of a total of 30 
fellowships offered by Germany to the 
Ministry of Education & Social Welfare 
(9), the University Grants Commission 
(9), and the Council of Sdentiflc 9c In¬ 
dustrial Research (12). 

Indian scholars who left for Get many mi 
DAAD scholarships. 


The fellowship - holders are staff mem¬ 
bers or teachers of Universities, CSIR - 
laboratories or other recogni 2 ed irsti- 
tutes of university standard. The range 
of subjects covered includes the fields of 
engineering and technology, science (in¬ 
cluding mathematics and geology), medi¬ 
cine, agriculture and forestry and Ger¬ 
man language. Besides these fellowships. 


the German Academic Exchange Service 
has invited a number of senior Indian 
scientists and professors for short - term 
study - cum - information tours of the 
Federal Republic this year. The group 
was given an official farewell by the 
Charge d*Affaires of the Embassy of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Minister 
Dr. O. Pfeiffer. • 
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GOVERNMENT POLICY : CONTINUITY 
AND CONCENTRATION 


The following are excerpts from Chancellor Helmut Schmidt's 
statement on his Government's policy placed before the Bundes¬ 
tag on May 17. The portion dealing with foreign policy was 
carried in our last issue. 

T he new Government of the Federal and his counsel. 

Republic of Germany is a conti- We owe thanks to Walter Schcel, the 
nuation of the social-liberal coalition new Federal President. As Foreign 
which set out its political intentions m Minister he has stood side by side with 
the Policy Statement of 18 January 1973. Brandt in pursuance of the government’s 
That statement applies for the entire peace policy, and his liberal spirit and 
legislative term. Today we will take warm-hearted nature have added to our 
slock. * friends in the world. 


The change in ttie chancellorship does 
not alter the fact that a social-liberal 
policy in this country continues to be 
right and necessary. 

We intend to pursue that course con¬ 
sistently. At a time of growing inter¬ 
national problems, we shall concentrate 
realistically and soberly on essentials, on 
what needs to be done now leaving oUrcr 
matters aside. 

f'ontinuity and concentration — that is 
the theme for the new Government. 

BRANDT'S OUTSTANDING SERVICE 

T he Federal Government today docs 
not want to speak about its inten¬ 
tions without first addressing the pre¬ 
vious Chancellor. 

We are concious of what Willy Brandt 
has achieved for this country. What he 
has done to win for the Federal Repub¬ 
lic both respect and attention has been 
an outstanding service to our nation and 
one on which German policy can be 
based. 

Wc owe our thanks to him for the 
creative energy he has demonstrated in 
bringing this country onto a new course 


In his new office he will follow in the 
footsteps of Theodor Heuss, Heinrich 
Luebkc and Gustav Heinemann- We are 
sure the Federal Convention has made a 
good choice. Walter Scheel will be a 
convincing representative of this country, 
both in its external relations and at 
home. 

SOCIAL . LIBERAL COALITION 

TT HE social - liberal coalition has been 
■ the motor of progress in the Federal 
Republic since 1969. This is also true 
of the past 18 months. I'hc progress re¬ 
port submitted by the Federal Govern 
ment in December 1973 was impressive 
evidence of this- 

To begin with I should like to make 
an interim surv'ey of the main areas of 
work in the current legislative term : 

Our programme of tax reform has 
been before the Bundestag in package 
form since the beginning of this year. 

• The new legislatic i on the taxation 
of external earnings which makes it 
more difficult for companies to evade 
taxation has been enacted. 


of internal reform. 

The reform policy embarked upon by 
his government achieved more social 
progress in just short of half a decade 
than has ever before been achieved with¬ 
in such a period. 


• Also on the statute book is the new 
property and inheritance tax law. 
Here we have noticeably eased the 
burden on those with smaller assets, 
as from 1 January 1975. Thus from 
then on, one in every two traders will 


His government's policy towards Eas¬ 
tern Europe and regarding infra - German 
relations was courageous and successful. 
As the New York Times wrote : *’ He 
has helped the world to take a big step 
toward peace *' 


no longer pay any tax on trade ear¬ 
nings- 

• The debate on the new Revenue Code 
in the Finance Committee of the 
Bundestag is about to be concluded. 


We are grateful to Willy Brandt. Wc Now wc have to turn our attention 
know that we sfiall condoue to need him to the nucleus of reform measures in this 


field : the modification of wage and in¬ 
come tax and linked with it a readjust¬ 
ment of the equalization of family bur¬ 
dens with new children's allowances. 
Our aim w'th these new measures is to 
create a more equitable and. as far as 
possible, more simple income - tax sys¬ 
tem, which is an elementary right. Once 
this reform has entered into force (that 
is. on 1 January 1975) the burden on 
the taxpayer, and in particular the lower 
and middle income groups, will be 10 
to 12 thousand million Deutsche Mark 
a year less: as a result the income of 
these people in these groups will increase 
accordingly. 

On 20 February 1974 the Federal 
Government adopted the new bill on 
CO - determination. 

CO - DETERMINATION 

We sec in a system of co - determina¬ 
tion based on the principle of equal 
rights and equal representation for wor¬ 
kers and shareholders an essential credit 
item of the coalition in the held of 
social policy. A society wishing to move 
forward both economically and socially 
is inconceivable without oo - determina¬ 
tion and without the sharing of res¬ 
ponsibility that goes with it. 

The enactment of the Work’s Consti¬ 
tution Act and the Personnel Represen¬ 
tation Act has strengthened the position 
of the individual employee in the factory 
and in the office. Now it is a question 
of enabling employees to have a say in 
company decision - making. Through co - 
determination we want to give employees 
opportunities and rjght.s to exercise more 
influence on the shaping of their condi¬ 
tions of work and life. Our purpose is 
to enable them to bring their own ex¬ 
perience and proposals to bear. 

I am confident that it will be possible 
to give effect to this important law by the 
beginning of 1975. 

With the enactment of the law to 
amend the Federal Building Act, the Fe¬ 
deral Government has taken a further 
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important step forward in reforming land 
law. It will ensure that a proportion of 
the increase in the value of land as a 
result of public measures can be claimed 
for the comniunily. The objective of 
this system is to hold the rise in the 
price of land, to put a stop to specula¬ 
tion, and to make it easier for larger 
sections of the community to acquire 
property. 

ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION 

The Federal Government has taken 
steps to improve the quality of .life and 
to protect the environment. 

The Federal Law on Emission Control 
establishes the basis for the taking 
of legal action against those respon¬ 
sible for air pollution and caccssive 
noise. 

New legislation on waste effluent, 
forest and nature conservation and 
landscape management, as well as the 
ncccssaiy amendments to the Basic 
Law, have already been put before 
ParliamenL It is now up to the op¬ 
position to show whether they n^erely 
pay lip - service to matters of environ¬ 
mental protection or whether they 

are prepared to play a constructive 
part in putting the necessary measures 
into practice. 

We shall have to see whether the pre¬ 
sent organization for coping with 

these problems is an optimum solu¬ 
tion. Moreover, as result of the 

energy crisis of recent months seme 
problems have become even more 
acute or have newly arisen. 

It will be the aim of the Federal 
Government to ensure that the younger 
generation can acquire appropriate voca¬ 
tional qualifications. For this purpose it 
has drawn up the principles for the re¬ 
vision of the' Vocational Education Act. 
In shaping the Bill the Federal Govern¬ 
ment will listen to the advice and call 
upon the experience of those directly 
concerned with vocational education. 

We want vocational training to be of 
equal standards and equal value in all 
fields. In seeking to achieve this we 
shall proceed cautiously and, in close co¬ 
operation with all conccmei], try to find 
solutions which will meet the justified 
demands of the young for the kind of 
training that will provide them with the 
qualifications they need, aqd which will 


at the same time promote the develop¬ 
ment of the national economy. 

The further development of vocational 
education docs not merely mean sending 
people back to school. Our aim is an 
appropriate distribution of responsibilities 
and CO - operation among firms and 
schools and, where necessary, among 
central training establishments. 

1 cannot list all the measures the 
social-liberal coalition has cither put 
into effect or launched since the Bundes¬ 
tag elections of 1972 in other impoitant 
areas of social policy. 1 will merely 
mention a few. 

IMPROVED SOCIAL BENEFITS 

We have extended the system of social 
security and social benefits have been 
improved. 

• In the three years from 1972 to 
1974t pensions were increased hy 44 
per cent. Of course part of that 
has been eaten up by rising prices, 
but the fact remains: the real pur¬ 
chasing power, in other word-s after 
the deduction of price increases, has 
risen by 19 per cent. 

• Considerable improvements have 
been made not only to pensions 
but also to war ‘victims' maintenance. 
Apart from the increases in benefits 
and striictuial inlprovcmcnls of re¬ 
cent years, the dates for increases of 
the pensions of war victims have been 
brought forward stage by stage. 

• Improvements to the farmers’ soci*d 
welfare scheme are still being made. 
In the course of this, old age benefits 
for farmers will be income related 
as from 1 January 1975. 

• In future, benefits from works' provi¬ 
dent funds will not be forfeited for 
example, where an employee moves 
to another firm or where his employer 
goes bankrupt. This wilt give addi¬ 
tional security to 12 million em¬ 
ployees. 

• The Third Social Welfare Amendment 
Act which entered into force on I 
April 1974. has brought significant im¬ 
provements for older people, those 
needing care, 4«nd the handicapped. 

The overall educational plan introduced 
by the Laender and the Federal Govern¬ 
ment in the autumn of 1973 is the frame¬ 
work for the long-term development of 


the education system as a whole which 
will have to be filled out with a sober 
appraisal of what can be achieved. 

The skeleton law on higher education 
currently before the Bundestag will 
smooth the way not only for a uniform 
national organization of the university 
sphere but will above all create the 
piereqiiisiles for the reform of study 
courses which is long overdue. This law 
must be given a quick passage through 
Parl^ment. The Laender and the I*ederal 
Gov^nnient bear considerable responsi¬ 
bility in this respect. 

The Federal Training Promotion Act 
has been extended to include large groups 
of pupils attending specialized voca¬ 
tional schools. 

The joint programme of the Federal 
Government and the Laender for the 
safeguarding of internal security i$ de¬ 
signed to enhance the rule of law as 
excercised in this country, a system which 
enables us to act resolutely while at the 
same time respecting the rights of the 
individual. It costs money, but it helps 
to protect our democratic systc.-n. 

• The Federal Criminal Investigation 
Office has in the meantime become a 
modern crime - fighting organization. 

• Compensation for the victims of acts 
of violence is guaranteed by law. 

All the measures 1 have menUuned 
represent improvements in the quality 
of life in this country W'hich every citi¬ 
zen can judge for himself. This interim 
balance speaks for itself. Yet the 
opposition maintains that our reform 
policies have failed. But the facts tell 
a different story and we shall not let 
these achievements be talked away- 

THE ECONOMY 

INCH the policy statement of 18 
January 1973. the world economy 
has undergone a drastic change. I'hese 
upheavals originate in the energy and 
raw material sectors with their excessive 
price rises in the world market which 
are beyond our influence. In no time 
crude oil prices have trebled, all raw 
material prices are nearly twice as high 
as they were a year ago. the totality of 
our import prices has- risen by a good 
35 per cent within twelve numths. 

In the Federal Republic, on the 
other band, the rate of increase in oon- 
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sutner prices has hardiy changed since 
a year ago. It amounts today to 7.1 
per cent as compared with 7.0 per cent 
twelve months ago. At a time when 
in other countries prices are rising very 
much faster and sometimes by leaps and 
bounds, this is a success which is un* 
equalled in any other country. This is 
recognised by the maiority of the people. 
EMPLOYMENT LEVEL 

We shall continue our endeavours to 
keep employment at its present high level. 
Comparing ourselves internationally with 
others, we find that we have to guard 
and develop valuable assets : jobs are 
safe, wagea respectable, we have indus¬ 
trial peace. 

The work done by workers and trade 
unions goes far beyond material consi¬ 
derations. The strength of democracy 
in this country is due quite largely to 
the fact that the workers stand loyally 
for this second German Republic. Only 
as long as this is so will democracy re¬ 
main stable. 

Economic want and mass unemploy- 
tnent once kindled the hre in which the 
Republic was burnt to death. Those in 
Government have to take this as a lesson ' 
ii. is their duty to realize step by step 
that kind of social security and justice 
from which the workers’ indentiheation 
with the State is bom. 

In 1973, too, real incomes rose by an 
average of just under 2 per cent. In 
1974 they will rise as well. In 1975 the 
reform of the wage Ux and children’s 
allowance alone will, for a typical em¬ 
ployee's houshold with two children, in¬ 
crease the net income by approximately 

oer cent. 

If we keep to the facte we find that 
the gieater part of our people are eco¬ 
nomically better off than ever before. 

• The real inoomes of emplcvyees have 
in recent years risen more sharply 
than the incomes from entrepreneurial 
wofk. The proportion of employees’ 
M icom et in the overall nadotial in¬ 
come rose from 65 to 70 per cent 
between 1969 and 1973. The increese 
in the number of employees being 
^iminated, the wage and salary ratio 
rate from 61 to a good 63 per cent 
between 1969 and 1973. At the same 
time the proportion of incomes from 
entiepreneurial work and property 
decreased from just under 35 per cent 


to 30 per cent. In view of the pre¬ 
sent size of our national income each 
shift in proportiuns by only one per¬ 
centage point means that roughly 
eight thousand million Deuteche Marks 
have been transferred from one group 
to' another. 

But we must also see the limits. Ade¬ 
quate profits are prerequisite to the ne¬ 
cessary investments. Falling investments 
would do neither our economy sny good 
nor the individual employee. Only a 
continuous modernization of our national 
economy will assure and improve our 
standard of living and the efficiency of 
the State in the service of its citizens. 
For that purpose we need adequate in¬ 
vestments though not only from private 
but also from public sources. Without 
investments there will be no growth. 
Without growth there will be no safety 
of jobs, no higher wages and no social 
progress. 

We shall continue the present course 
of our economy and financial policy in 
order to regain step by step greater 
stability of purchasing power while en¬ 
suring a high employment level. 

A NEW CONSCIOUSNESS 

HOUGH international comparison 
shows our economic situation to 
be good, we cannot afford to overlook 
the fact that world economic develop¬ 
ments demand from us a new conscious¬ 
ness of what is possible. 

The tasks of the State have increased. 
This means that the need is more than 
ever acute to complement the expecta¬ 
tions directed at the i iate with the ne¬ 
cessary responsible awareness ot the 
capacity of the State to fulfil such expec¬ 
tations. The realization of the reform 
of taxation and children’s allowances will 
place a heavy burden on public expen¬ 
diture. setting narrow limite in 1975 to 
the State’s caparity for actHm in other 
fields. This applies to the communes and 
towns, the Laender and the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment. It is intpossihle to reduce next 
year by 10 to 12 thousand million Deut¬ 
sche Marks the burden on the taxpayer 
and shit spend that same amount else¬ 
where. 

The easing of the burden on the tax¬ 
payers as a result of the tex and child¬ 
ren’s allowances reform will call for soli¬ 
darity on the part of all central, regional 


and ]«>cal subdivisions and authorities in 
order to ensure that the losses in revenue 
are borne jointly in accordance with the 
revision clause agreed by the heads of 
the Federal and Laender Government to 
the financial equalization arrangements. 

The Bundestag and the Bundesrat in 
particular have it in their power, by aban¬ 
doning legislation and initiatives entailing 
considerable expenditure, to avoid an in¬ 
crease in the value added tax. For this 
would be the only way to close gaps in 
revenue of this magnitude. It is not 
the intention of the Federal Government 
U» increase the value - added tax. 

With the 28th Amendment to the Equa¬ 
lization of Burdens Law introduced by 
the Federal Government and at present 
being considered in the parliamentary 
committees, and possibly, with some 
minor changes connected with our his¬ 
tory. the Federal Government considers 
that the complex of legislation dealing 
with the consequences of the war (in 
particular compensation to prisoners - of- 
war, the equalization of burdens, resti¬ 
tution and the Law on Article 131 of the 
Basic l^w) has now been concluded. It 
has cost the Federal Republic to date 
220 thousand million Deuteche Marks 
and in the future, under present law. will 
cost 174 thousand million Deutsche Marks. 

Beyond this the Federal Goveroment 
can see no possibility of further improve- 
ments. Federal Goveroment knows 

that r. fully satisfactory sdtleiiienC of com¬ 
pensation cannot be achieved; this would 
exceed the financial capacity of our na¬ 
tion- Priority must now be given to 
tasks before us: they will benefit us all, 
including those who have suffered loss 
or injury. 

The Federal Government is engaged 
ill serious efforts to draw up a law on 
the accumulation of capiul by em¬ 
ployees and is determined to carry the 
project through. The basic principles of 
the law have already been agreed on by 
the cabinet. 

MODERNISATION OF 
the ECONOMY 

ROGRESS in our country is the 
fruit not only of social policy out 
alto of the continued moderaization of 
our economy. 

In this context the energy crisis, the 
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GOVT’S POLICY STATEMENT 


CWe pledge ourselves to an open society which leaves room for a 
multiplicity of views and social groups! 


shortage of raw matenalsi and the shift 
in the terms of trade have introduced new 
factors. 

We are thus faced with new tasks 
which we will lose no time in tackling. 
Industry, science and the State must act 
together to overcome the problems. 

The Federal Government accords energy 
policy a high priority in its work. The 
Energy Programme of summer 1973 put 
fetrward for the first time a concept for 
the safeguarding of our energy .supplies 
in the long term. This foresight proved 
of considerable value during the energy 
crisis at the end of last year. 

One of the central features of this 
programme is the re - grouping of Ger¬ 
man petroleum companies into a single 
enterprise capable of holding its own on 
the- international level. We have made 
good progress in this direction: In 1973 
Ihc Federal Government became a majo¬ 
rity shareholder of Gelsenbcrg and during 
this legislative term will undertake a 
merger between VEBA and Ge1.senberg 
within the VEBA combine. 

The Federal Government intends to 
take further steps to reduce in the Icng 
term the share of oil in our total energy 
supplies and to promote more intensively 
other energy supplies such as natural gas. 
nuclear energy and hard coal and lignite. 

In the longer term energy research is 
the indispensable key to the improve¬ 
ment and safeguarding of our country's 
energy supplies. On 9 January 1974 the 
Federal Government adopted, in addi¬ 
tion to its other measures, a programme 
for non - nuclear energy research. 

We are also already engaged on the 
intensive promotion .of nuclear energy. 
The 4lh Nuclear Programme was adopt¬ 
ed by the Cabinet on 5 December 1973. 

In the sphere of agricultural and food 
policy we shall continue resolutely with 
the successful policy of the Social-Libe¬ 
ral coalition. 

THE BASIC LAW 

E are pledged to the Basic Law 
for the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many which in a few days' time will be 
25 years old. All of us in this freely 
elected parliament are agreed that th<s 
Constitution has come through the test 
exceptionally well. The Federal Gov¬ 
ernment therefore advocates that this 


proven constitutional framework should 
be kept intact, the mandate it embodies 
be carried out and our democratic State 
based on the rule of law developed into 
a likewise democratic social State. 

CHAMPION OF FREEDOM 

Our democratic State concerns every¬ 
one. It lives on the responsible com¬ 
mitment of the individual citizen who 
helps to do the thinking and helps to 
take the decisions. The people are not 
only there on election day. Only if 
they devote themselves to the State, the 
champion and guardian of the rights 
and freedom of all. will the State have 
the energy to as.scrt the liberties and 
rights of the individual for the benefit 
of all against sectional interests. 

The Fedeiai Government also expects 
that the slatutoiy framework established 
to preserve our liberal legal system is 
respected by all social and political 
groupings. We are determined to pre¬ 
serve and defend freedom and the sys¬ 
tem of laws created for that purpose. 
The judicial authorities, the police and 
other institutions for the upkeep of in¬ 
ternal security can be sure of the firm 
support of the Federal Government in 
carrying out their responsibilities in 
keeping with the rule of law. 

Upon taking the oath the Federal 
Chancellor and Federal Ministers have 
reaffirmed that they will uphold and de¬ 
fend the Basic Law and the laws ol the 
Federation. The fundamental concept of 
this oath pledges all democrats. 

Opponents of the liberal democratic 
basic order do not belong to the public 
service. Freedom must also be defended 
against its enemies on the basis of the 
rule of law. For the sake of legislative 
uniformity, the Federal Government will 
CO - operate with the Laender to bring 
about the early enactment of the legis¬ 
lative measures It has proposed. 

An essential element of our political 
system is, and remains, the federative 
structure embodied in the Bauc Law.. 
Federalism only survives on the basis of 
close co-operation. The Federal Gov¬ 
ernment is ready for such co - operation. 
Nor should the Bundesrat evade its re¬ 
sponsibility- It is a constitutional organ 
ol the Federation and together with the 
Bundestag and the Federal Government 
is directly responsible for the Federation. 


We.know that the Laender with opposi¬ 
tion-led governments have 21 votes as 
against 20 because the four votes of Land 
Berlin do not count But no matter who 
commands a majority in the Bundesrat 
they should not succumb to the tempta¬ 
tion to .make this constitutional organ of 
the Federation a counter - government. 

We pledge ourselves to an open society 
which leaves room for a multiplicity of 
views and social groups. The Govern¬ 
ment cannot do eveiy thing alone. It 
needs the forces generated in a free so¬ 
ciety and cannot forgo the active self- 
help of its citizens. It knows and appre¬ 
ciates the great services performed by the 
charitable and independent welfare orga¬ 
nizations. 

INTERIM BALANCE SHEET 


O N this Policy Statement I have 
drawn up an interim balance sheet 
on which we' shall base our work. It is 
at the same time a balance sheet of 
achievements which wc need not be 
ashamed of: 

• Our economic situation is good. 

• I'he people enjoy social security in 
freedom. 

• Internal and external peace has been 
consolidated. 

• I'his country is respected and has 
fri-^nds in the world. 

Thus the present government stands 
on firm ground. Our coalition is oriented 
to the continuity of the social - liberal 
policy. 

The formation of a Cabinet is always 
a new begining but it need not neces¬ 
sarily be an incision in the life of the 
nation. The social - Hbi^ral coalition began 
in 1969; it is being continued. No gov¬ 
ernment starts from a scratch; each builds 
on the work of previous governments. 

No government can work miracles, 
but it must do everything in its power 
to achieve what is possible. In this res¬ 
pect we are making a new approach in 
that we are concentrating our energies 
on what is essential today. 

Theodor Heuss said: ** Democracy is 
govemment with a deadline.** In two 
and a half years* time the social - liberal 
coalition will be facing the decision of 
the people. Until then there is a lot 
to he done. • 
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The stage has been set for 
the World Cup matches as a 
thousand million people wait 
to witness the supershow of the 
soccer world. 



WORLD 

CUP 

SIDELIGHTS 


THE opening World Cup soccer play-crts on June !3 
in Frankfurt marked the climax of hectic preparations 
and planning for this supershow of football which had 
been going on since more than a year. Visitors to the 
World Cup matches — being held at nine stadia in Germany 
— - are already lavish in their praise for the work done by 
the World Cup Organizing Committee which includes 
extra conveniences at the stadia such as escalators from 
the players locker room to the playing field and the ** body- 
form sitting accommodation. 

Nearly 22 million football fans will fill the stadia to 
see the action of the 38 matches directly while a staggering 
total of 1,000,000,000 people from Sydney to Seattle and 
from Tokyo to Rio de Janeiro will be able to follow the 
action on radio and television. 



But it has been worth it as anybody who sees the World 
Cup events will say. The kick-off on June 13 was held 
to the sound of music provided by Guenter Noris and 
his 25 - man band of the Federal Armed ^picture 1). 

This band, set up in 1970,. consists of the best talents of 
all German Armed Forces staff bands. 

Even as the World Cup is on, the scramble for tickets 
has become tougher. The other day, a Hamburg daily prin¬ 
ted the following item in its ads section : ** Will sell ticket 
for Cup final to highest bidder, minimum DM 500" (Ks. 
2,250). And he was being modest. Ticket scalpers have 
been celebrating a revival ever since the opening and final 
cup matches became sellouts; sold out also in the wake 
of the run on tickets were the games of the team of the 
Federal Republic of Germany. Almost like the black 
market days of the postwar years of Germany when items 
such as bread, butter, and cigarettes passed from hand to 
hand. Only now they have been replaced by football tickets. 
— DM 1,600 (Rs. 7,200) which was given for a seat in 
the cup final in Munich. 

All visitors to the World Cup matches will be insured 
against mishaps to the tune of DM 20,000 (Ks. 70,000) 
for the first time during the World Cup finals (picture 2). 
Should a spectator be injured in the stadium, he will 
liave an ample insurance cover. The insurance is inclu¬ 
ded in the cost of the entrance ticket. 

To make things easier for all concerned, 180 charm¬ 
ing young ladies will be on hand to serve both spectators 
and players. These World Cup hostesses have been dres¬ 
sed in special uniforms (picture 3) and their working motto 
is — "‘chic and charm with advice and action.** • 


I. Spectators at the 
World Cup matches 
will be safe in their 
insurance cot*er from 
such dangers as fly¬ 
ing missiles, 
des or rough play. 
a. The sound of 
music at the World 
Cup opening was 
provided by a ay- 
man band. 3 . The 
World Cup hostesses 
will be recognizable 
in their chic uni¬ 
forms. 
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NUCLCAR 
ENERGY FOR 
RCACCPUL 
PURPOSES 



CT VER since Edward Teller and his 
~ fellow atomic scientists of the United 
States Atomic Energy Authority pro^ 
duced the first hydrogen bomb more than 
two decades ago, other nuclear boftins all 
over the world have been researching tor 
the nuclear philosopher's stone. 

Or put in more scientific terms, how to 
control for peaceful purposes the vast 
amounts of energy liberated by nuclear 
fusion — as opposed to the fission pio- 
cess presently employed by the various 
types of atomic power stations. 

More than once, scientists in the East 
and West, have believed they were with¬ 
in reach of this great discovery, but then 
more experiments proved it was all an 
illusion. 

Still the search goes on, for instead of 
rare fuels like enriched uranium and 
plutonium in the fission process, the fuel 
for the fusion process hydrogen is avail¬ 
able all over the world in enormous 
quantities in sea water. 

To explain the complexities of the 
fusion process to laymen, nuclear scien¬ 
tists state that in elemetitary terms — 
to achieve the fusion in a hydrogen 
bomb it is necessary to use the fission 
bomb — like the one dropped at Hiro¬ 
shima — as a detonator. 


German scientists are tackling the problem of 
creating temperatures roughly equal to that of 
the sun in the laboratory and thereafter develop 
a functional fusion reactor. 


In order to obtain fusion energy for 
peaceful purposes the scientists at the 
Max Planck Institute for Plasma Physics 
in Caiching near Munich — and else¬ 
where similar research is going on 
in the United States, United Kingdom, and 
Soviet Russia—face the problem of creat¬ 
ing a temperature equal to that in a fis¬ 
sion bomb inside an enormously strong 
container in the laboratory, a problem that 
has not yet been solved. 

The German scientists, however, arc 
hopeful of being able to solve the prob¬ 
lem of creating temperature roughly equal 
to that of the sun in the laboratory and 
thereafter develop a functional fusion 
reactor within the next twenty years. 

In the Garching laboratory, the sun 
serves as model in the development of 
the thermonuclear or fusion reactor, the 
new type of power plant which may, 
perhaps, become reality by the year 2U00. 

The processes in a fusion reactor in¬ 
deed will be similar to those taking 
place inside the sun: energy is liberated 
by the fusion of atomic nuclei ..t tem¬ 
peratures of over 100 million degrees. 
To achieve this the Max-Planck Insti¬ 
tute for Plasma Physics at Garching near 
Munich has just embarked on a serie.s 
oi large • scale experiments which are to 
set new milestones in the development of 
the fusion reactor. A power supply plant 
developed and installed by Siemens will 
play an important part in these experi¬ 
ments for it will supply the vast amounts 
of power required. 

The electrical properties of the plasmr, 
however, permit it to be held together 
by powerful magnetic fields, such as 
are produced by large coils through 
which an electric current is flowing. 

The facility now under construction 
at the Garching Max - Planck Institute 
and known as **Wendels|ein Vir* ranks 
among the world's largest as regards size 
and the strength of magnetic field. In 
order to produce the necessary magnetic 
fields a current of 45.000 amperes must 
fiow In the magnet coils and electrical 
powei of up to 150 million watts must 
be available. 

These enormous energies cannot be 
taken direct fr«*m the public power 
system. 

In fact, an ^'energy accumulator” Is 
used in the form of a 226 ton flywheel. 


2 9 metres in diameter and 3.9 metres 
long, which is gradually accelerated to 
1650 revolutions per minute by an elec¬ 
tric motor. The points on the circum¬ 
ference will then be moving at a speed 
of almost 900 km/h. 

The flywheel, which needs 24 ions of 
oil — mainly lor lubricating the bearing 
— will then have accumulated as much 
kinetic energy as an .SOO ton express train 
roaring along at 216 km/h 

A three - phase generator coupled to 
the flywheel and a rectifier bank can 
then produce the high direct currents 
required for the magnets - - at least in¬ 
termittently in bursts of five to ten 
seconds' duration. Th4^ energy drawn 
from the flywheel during such a hurst 
would be sufficient to supply a large 
city like Munich with electric power for 
three seconds. 

Considerable international interest has 
been caused by the Max - Planck scien¬ 
tists' announcement that they believe 
they can solve the fusion problem within 
two decades. I'or this was the first time 
physicists in Western Germany ha<l ven¬ 
tured to set a deadline. 

If this ambitious target is to be reach¬ 
ed. however, a spokesman of the Max - 
Planck Institute noted at a Munich press 
conference, closer co - operation is called 
for between national nuclear research 
laboratories in Western Europie. Other¬ 
wise, Garching bolfin Guenter Gricger 
warned, Europe will be dependant in the 
energy sector not only on oil sheikhs and 
possibly uranium sheikhs but also on 
know - how sheikhs. 

The main burden of research, which 
is deliberately limited to a chosen num¬ 
ber of approaches to the problem, is 
borne by the Karlsruhe nuclear research 
centre, the Hahn - Meitner Institute in 
West Berlin, the Garching Institute of 
Plasma Physics and Julich Muclear Re¬ 
search Centre. 

The overall research programme is 
subsidised by the Federal Government to 
the tune of 68 million D-macks (Rs 23.8 
crores) and slots neatly into the fusion 
research bracket at Euratom. 

Plasma physicists in the Federal Repub¬ 
lic now plan to pay greater heed to issues 
Involving the soundness of future fusion 
reactors from the viewpoint of environ¬ 
mental protection and as an economic 
proposition. 
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AT THE CROSSROADS 


By DJC lOSHI * 


„J 
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the spokesmen of the two in.vn r'”'.!; 


I WAS in Bonn the day the spy scan* 

* dal burst on the German scene. After 
a fortnight's tour of the Federal Repub' 
lie of Germany and discussions with 
a ^ross - section of the |>oliticai and public 
opinion 1 went to the Bundestag (parlia¬ 
ment) on April 25 to observe the pro¬ 
ceedings and meet sonic members. 

There was no visible commotion in 
the forenoon. In the afternoon in the 
parliamentary lobbies, I waited for a 
young Social Democrat MP. Mr. Holtz, 
who was late for his appointment by 
about an hour. He looked excited, tense 
and dazed. He had just come out of a 
meeting of his parly which had discussed 
the i.ssue of a self-confessed agent of the 
German Democratic Kepiibltc working as 
a fop aide of Chancellor Willy Brandt. 

DECLI^ilNG POPULARITY 

Mr. lioitz frankly admitted that the 
arrrst of the spy, Guenter Guillaume, 
came at a time when the popularity of 
his parly was declining I his assessment 
was later reinforced by Miss Veronika 
Isenberg. a youthful and dynamic Assis¬ 
tant Director of the Internatirmal Depart¬ 
ment of the Social Democratic Party. 

Ihe spy scandal had evidently sUmned 
the SF*D leadership, and its exposure was 
most untmicly for the parly. It s'anre at 
t time when popular opinion was veer¬ 
ing round to the view that ihe ruling 
party had secured Jilile in exchange lor 
the lecognitiiin .u Ihe CjDR aru! the 
hopes amused by Mr. Brandt's Dsipnliiik 
had been belied. 

In the backdrop of popitlar disap¬ 
pointment with the working of the 1972 
agreement on free movement between the 
two Germanys, the espionage scandal 
came to the opposition parties as grjst 
to tlieir propaganda mill. Pro - conserva¬ 
tive newspapers highlighted the serious¬ 
ness of a key member of the C hanccllor's 
staff spying for the GDR. while .SPD 
spokesmen tried to play the episode down 
by contending that the man in question 
had been under surveillance for the last 
one year. All those with whom I dis¬ 
cussed the case were certain that Mr 
Brandt was not pcrsojaally involved in 
the scandal. 

Even before the bombshell exploded, T 

* D. K. Joshi, a political commentator 
and journalist, visited the Federal 
Republic of Germany recently. 


had perceived a mood of political tension 
mixed with unease, on my visits to Ham¬ 
burg. Berlin, Munich, Heidelberg, Frank¬ 
furt and Bonn. The conversation pieces 
at my mceting.s with political activists in 
cafes and drawing rooms covered a wide 
spectrum — from inflation, workers par¬ 
ticipation in management and Eait-West 
relations to the Abortion Bill which was 
on the anvil. 

One impressive aspect of German poli¬ 
ticians is that they arc frank and forth¬ 
right, and perhaps Mr. Brandt has been 
largely responsible for inculcating these 
qualities in his party men. One could 
discern a refreshing absence of syco¬ 
phancy. For example, Mr. Horst Hasse, 
of the Information Centre of the Senate 
of Berlin, told me Mr. Brandt's popularity 
curve w'as declining flhts was said before 
the spy revelations) while Mr. Helmut 
Schmidt's was ri.sing. Though at that 
time Mr. H.asse did not think there was 
any question of Mr. Brandt's ouster, his 
asse.ssmenl of the fortunes of Mr. Schmidt 
proved almost prophetic. 

Though the ruling SPD has been 
badlx shaken by the spy case, the Fcdc~ 
rui Constitution ensures continuity of 
Parliament till the expiry of its four-year 
term in 1976 Unlike in India or Biitain, 
events outside Parliament do not create 
an immediate crisis. That is why there 
is no clamour from the opposition CDU/ 
esu for a fre«!h mandate, and the SPD 
hopefully expects new developments to 
change the popular mood in its favour 
by 1976. 

FUTURE rRO.SPECnS 

An interesting of the Laender 

(state) elections in the FRG is that their 
Oideomc is not directly Jinked with the 
electoral ? tunes of the contending p.Hr- 
lics in the i -vl general election. The 
SPD can, therefore, legitimately hope to 
retain power after the 1976 general elec¬ 
tion as it has .suOicient time to win 
friends and influence people. 

The FRG has virtually a two-party 
s> stern with two smaller parties — the 
F rec I>cmocraiic Parly and the Christian 
Social Union -- holding the balance. The 
FDP is in the T\*dcral Government while 
the eSU exists unly in Bavaria by mutual 
understanding with the CDU, with which 
it has an alliance. In my talks with 


1 found they were unprep.-ir^’J to i 

an absolute majority fi>r i^cir .v- 

parties in the 1976 election n. 

CDU spokc.sman, Han'm?r. /•-/ 

asserted that no p.iit> would 5 cc iie 
absolute majority ;ri Pofi. n\ j 'rrr, 

and added that the CDtJ CVU corpV.siv 
would form the next govenmv'i.t. Heart¬ 
ening sitTfis he notfJ for hh pr.ty vveiv 
nervousness in the SPD, parhciiiarh' ..ftvf 
the spy scandal, growing support of 
younger elements among the Gen i.i:j 
people to the CDL% and the decline oi 
extremist outbursts in the universiJics. 

The two giants of F'RG politics dilTci 
basically on many issues. 'I he SPD 
leadership was busy in self - introspect,on 
Some prominent Social Democrats I talk¬ 
ed to told me the party's declining popu¬ 
larity was mainly due to the continuance 
of " tired and incompetent persons in 
the corridors of power. The names of 
some politicians who do not find a place 
in the new Schmidt Government were 
cited as examples- 

It was refreshing to note that the SPD, 
even after the spy scandal, was uiiprx.- 
pared to give up the basic formulations 
behind Ostpoiitik. Its leaders have firn^- 
ly rejected any suggestion to reverse the 
process of detente in Europe or to play 
Peking against Moscow, as the CDU' 
urges. 

RELATIONS WITIi INDIA 

I was unequivocally told that a con¬ 
flict bclw'cen the two communist giants 
would spell disaster to Europe and the 
world. Hitler regarded Bntain and the 
Soviet Union as his enemies. But whr.t 
Hitler actually did, 1 was reminded, was 
to annex smaller countries of Europe be¬ 
fore fighting the British. An insecure 
Moscow, it was said, was more dangerous 
than a Moscow moving towards detente 
in Europe. 

On relations w'ilh India both the SPD 
and CDU expressed identical vievs. 
Though SPD officials contended that deve¬ 
lopmental assistance knew no ideoh^gidl 
borders, a party spokesman ‘.i 

me that speakers at secret pari: c.i.i 
discussions emphasised that Ind i 
be helped more because it was a V. 
of democracy in Asia 
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"As world figures show, the continued prosperity of 
German firms lies in stronger participation in world-wide 
business activities," Moreover, investment abroad creates 
new jobs, while in the Federal Republic there Is almost 
full employment. Below are excerpts from a report by the 
"Columbia Journal of World Business." as republished in 
the "German American Trade News" of New York and 
Chicago. The authors are G. Hederer, C.D. Hqffman and 
B. Kumar. 


GERMAN FIRMS TARE TO 
WORLD BUSINESS 



OlN'CE 1960. German direct invest¬ 
ments abroad have been steadily 
increasing and have recorded an average 
incremental rate of nearly 21% per an¬ 
num. This was the highest growth rate 
in Europe, and in the rest of the indus¬ 
trialized world was superseded only by 
Japan <29.5%). True, total feweign in¬ 
vestments within Germany during the 
period 1960-69 exceeded investments ab¬ 
road by $2.2 billion. However, when 
German foreign investments exceeded in¬ 
coming investments by $200 million in 
1969, it was the first lime this had hap¬ 
pened. In 1970 the excess increased to 
S400 million. 

Biuiness is looking for even stronger 
efforts in the field of international opera¬ 
tions in the future. German overseas in¬ 
vestments totalled only about $4 billion in 
1968 ($5 billion in 1970) as compared to 
the foreign assets of other advanced coun¬ 
tries, such as the United States and Great 
Britain, which amounted in the same year 
to about $60 billion and $15 billion, res¬ 
pectively. 

This comparatively small investment 
activity is a result of the discontinuity of 
capital outflow from Germany during 
this century. Twice. German corpora¬ 
tions were expropriated as a consequence 
ill v-.tr iUlore World War I, German 
ov'.'f. .i.. iiivf.-.‘:tmci»is exceeded those of 
the L'nitcd States. Overseas production 
of some Gt'iman firms, such as Siemens; 
accounted for half of the company’s total 
oulptil and one - third of the work force. 
MuimcMiiaun and Bayer maintained prc< 
difciion sut>sidiarics all over Europe. 
Moreover. German investments in the 
1 U.40 s reached a volume which was not 
again equalled until the late 'sixties. This 
nsc .ind fall, which is specific to German 
f..‘re‘pn investments, has influenced the 
post > war investment behaviour pattern 


In post- war Germany, residents were 
barred from investing abroad until 1932. 
For the next nine years, foreign exchange 
control regulations allowed- investments 
on a selective basis if foreign - exchange 
benefits could be proven. 

In entering foreign markets German 
companies were faced with another obsta¬ 
cle. German brand names and trade¬ 
marks had been confiscated by foreign 
governments during the war. so they 
found themselves competing with their 
own brand names now being held by a 
foreign company. 

After the destruction of production 
facilities in Germany during World War 
11 and the subsequent loss of a large 
portion of industry located in East Ger¬ 
many and beyond. West German cor¬ 
porations had to cqncentratc on rebuild¬ 
ing their domestic facilitics- 

Even if restrictions on the transfer of 
capital overseas had not existed,, the re¬ 
construction of domestic operations would 
have enjoyed high priority. Capital was 
an extremely sea ice resource and, there¬ 
fore. was allocated to protects from which 
the investor expected high rates of return. 
High' profitability was available in pro¬ 
jects within the domestic economy because 
the home market was quite unsaturated 
and the government had granted special 
incentives in the form of high deprecia¬ 
tion rates and various forms of tax relief. 

One of the main incentives for invest¬ 
ment abroad resulted from the state of 
the domestic economy in the I950*s. Uiv- 
saturated markets attracted both domes¬ 
tic and - foreign manufacturers, who tned 
to gain footholds. The increasing pres¬ 
sure of comoetition forced German pro¬ 
ducers to lower their production costs. 
Capacities were in a state of surplus. 

Meanwhile times have changed. As 


part of the world distribution of labour 
recommended by, for example. United 
Nations economists. German entrepre¬ 
neurs have become less shy about lin¬ 
ing abroad. What do they look for? 
How do they proceed with overseas in¬ 
vestment? 

There is some indication that German 
international companies are generally 
reluctant to buy a going concern, whereas 
experience in Europe shows that U.S. 
corporations are not so hesitant in this 
respect. 

Dr. Kurt Hansen,Chairman of thefioard 
of Bayer, sees two major arguments 
against taking over already established 
firms- First, there are major difficulties 
olten encountered in integrating the man¬ 
agement philosophies of the parent firm 
and the company to be bought. Second, 
finding successful companies is difficult 
since firms for sale may be suspected of 
being in difficulties. Price problems are 
also involved. When negotiating prices, 
German firms .seem to be less willing than 
U.S. firms to take into account prospec¬ 
tive profits. A deviation from this be¬ 
havior may be observed in specific mar¬ 
ket situation.s where, for instance; com¬ 
petitor’s strategies require quick reaction. 

Only in rare instances does the foreign 
business of German firms, measured 
against total sales, exceed 50^',. 

A major portion of this percentage can 
be attributed to products exported from 
home - country facilities. 'I'hc relatively 
minor role that sales of foreign produc¬ 
tion play in overall overseas business of 
German firms is further illustrated by the 
fact that only 30% of overseas sales are 
derived from overseas production As 
for investments, the domestic capital bud¬ 
gets of German firms obviously exceed 
rhe overseas budgets. • 
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"THIS jumbo EEC sausage was made 
” from the farm produce of all nine Com¬ 
mon Market countries and was presented 
to Federal Agriculture Minister Josef 
ErtI at the International Meat Trades Fair 
in Frankfurt recently. Mr. Ertl. in his open¬ 
ing speech, advocated an overall agricul¬ 
tural policy and appealed for price-cuts 
at the farm gate. The fair is the largest of 
its kind in the world. 



THE latest in contact tenses comes from 
an optical firm in AschafFenburg in the 
Federal Republic. The new lens is flexi- 
bio and has been specifically made for 
the sensitive eye. It is capable of absorb¬ 
ing tears and becomes an integral part 
of the eye* Made of pliable synthetic 
material, the lens takes on any shape and 
can be worn without causing any Irritation 
or inflammation to the eye. 



THESE 19th century exhibits, comprising 
a mobile exhibition organised in Munich, 
represent pieces which earned great 
appreciation in 19th century international 
•exhibitions. The two automotive veterans, 
a Benz and a Daimler, testify to the crafts¬ 
manship of those early days and the-old 
world baby grand piano has a charm all 
its own. Likewise, the wall paintings were 
highly regarded nearly a century ago. 



I UFTHANSA'S 2.200 ground hostesses 
at airports and city offices all over the 
world now have uniforms which put them 
one up on their airborne counterparts. 
Designed to suit ail climates, the new 
attire includes a skirt and trousers with a 
matching blouse and pullover, (picture 
above). The new blue and yellow outfit 
also features summer and winter coats, 
jackets, polo-necked pullovers and scarfs. 




pLAGS, concerts and pleasure trips for 
children of foreign workers marked the 
785th anniversary celebrations of the 
Hamburg port recently. The celebrations 
culminated in an overseas conference which 
was attended by top ranking politi.tans 
and economists. Hamburg Is the Federal 
Republic's nriajor port and serves as a 
vital commercial and trade link between 
the East and the West. 



QTUTTGART will soon become the 6th 
^cily in the Federal Republic to have a 
planetarium of its own. This ptanetarium 
wilt not have a dome-shaped roof but 
will reseiftble a pyramid in shape, its 
interior will be a tapering hexagon and will 
house a model of the night sky donated 
by the Car* Zeiss Foundation. The new 
planetarium will be located near the city's 
railway terminus. 



THE photographic zenith telescope at 
” Hamburg's hydrographic institute spots 
variations in the earth's rotation upto ten- 
millionth's of a second per day. Such 
observations are vital in space probe cal¬ 
culations. The institute is one of the 14 
world centres which feed vital data to the 
international bureau In Paris. The bureau, 
in turn, relays its data to the Jet Pro¬ 
pulsion Laboratory in Pasadena, U.S A. 


CANLINER. the world's first light-weight 
■aircraft powered by a Wankte rotary 
engine, was premiered at the Hanover Air 
Show recently. Developed by a VFW- 
Fokker subsidiary and a US firm, it is 
regarded as a forerunner of a new genre 
of aircraft- With several advantages over 
the conventional type of private aircraft, 
the new plane Is claimed to be ideal for 
training military pilots. 
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in short... in short... in^hilil 


IIWO-GERMAN 

COOKRATION 

Ui 1973, tktt Fcdml Rcpab. 
Me took lito fiaco to lodto at 
coopciotloa • paitoCT after tiM 
afgatoK of tke mtw ag r tei o c ot 
oa ladmtrlal Coopeioitoii. 
Thl* waa ataled locaallif to 
Haiotont My a < ileiatl o a of 
toadtai lodton todoMoHati 
aod lapal aaperta doitog dis* 
caadoM to 0^ local Ctouidicr 
of CofiMBcccc. H waa foiaitd 
mmt that India waa apcciaHy |n* 
tofoatod to towtog an export- 
4tr|ante^l 

NEW ROCKET 

A ndaaile toehnology team at 
Bifnalrk Univeralty tow deve¬ 
loped a ‘‘Mybrid" rocket, 
whlck if givea totcmational 
backing conid be need aa a 
propoiaioH onto for hlib - alli- 
lade reaaareb modalea or even 
a apace idiottle. Tbe rocket. 


onto It kg- If to powered by 
a eomMaalloa of aolM foci, 
HaaM oxidiacf and nitric acid. 

IMTORTS FROM 
THIRD WORLD 

The Gcnaaal Sekeam at Cna- 
tooM* F re f er eac ea-far Develop¬ 
ing C oo ntriea, totrod o c e d in 
1971 and conatantto extended 
by tbe EEC* baa led to a con- 
riderabla riae to Gennan bn- 
paiti grani conntrier of the 
TIM World, according to a 
Federal Gorennnent atatei^t. 


i n c ie aa c of over S§% tram tl7 
giHMon DM (Ra 2t5.9S crorca > 
to 1972 to iJ3 hIMion DM tRa 
4MJS cfoiea) in 1971. 


SEED FROCE8SING 
FLANT 

A aced-proccadng plant la 
bring eatahHahcd to Ahnora 
nnder the lado-Geramn Agri- 
cnltaral Devriopment Proicct. 
Bring act op nnder toe aoper- 
vtoton of agrfenitomi experta 
attached to the Indo-German 
prelect, the plant alma at nudk- 
ing thic area arif - sufllcIcRt to 
the oMticr of fanpraved and 
high - yieldiag aceda. 

FHOTOKINA FAIR 

The 1974 Fhotokiaa, Colo¬ 
gne, from September 27 to 
October 1, b to be staged for 
the Mrri thne aa a trade fair and 
wiH be shortened Co 7 days in- 
atead of the previoos 9. Ad- 
mtoaion to the fair to restrict¬ 
ed to trade and professional 
enstomers, ascii and dealers, 
i.e., all who nse photography 
to their p r o f e s s io ns. 

In 1972, os many as 7ld 
exhibitors from 25 conntrics 
took port to the fair, 354 came 
from obrood. 250,900 trade 
vtoitors from ltd countries at¬ 
tended the fair, 41,400 coming 
from abroad. At this year*s 
FbotcAimi, ooe direct exhibitor 
from India is taking part and 
will show processing and dark¬ 
room equipment and artitcial 
lighting lixtnrcs. 

HARMLESS CARTRIDGE 
German adenttots are work¬ 
ing on a cartridge that renden 
the vicitoi nntc to ight or lee 
without causing him undue 
harm. The carirldge, ideal for 
police ope rati o ni , compri se s 
mctaBk dost Hied to a ptosflc 
riwU that dtototegyntes no Im- 


, SCHMIDT - D'ESTAIND CONSULTATIONS 

R. Armfo G m eaewald, e c a ng g ric atatillMy of 


aaM on inne I at a news 
conference in Bonn that 
the triks to Farts by 


and the new French 
Frcaldent, Gtecaid D*EsCn- 
Ing, proceeded to a Meadr 
|y, even hearty almocphcrc. 
The two leaden, he said, 
had agreed that the prin¬ 
cipal potolB made and ag¬ 
reed upon during the dis- 
casstoa conM he snaamarl- 
icd as follows: 

• First of an, H B ncccs- 
aary to preserve the en¬ 
tire status of the Eu¬ 
ropean Community that 
has been achieved to 
date. SImnItaneonsly 
member - states must 
bring a stop to the 
current process of dchl- 
Utatlng the community. 
Some members art ta¬ 
rs!^. lodivldoal amm- 
ben most not take ac* 
tfon that Infringes oa 
the letter or the spirit 
of the CoBummity. 
o Ahsointe priority most 
go to achieving the 


tie toh 


of the Em o pe an Cona- 
manlty than to the nsoi 
for fostering the sta- 
hlUty nf each msmhsr. 
Clom working rsto- 
tloas can bring help 
to each m e mb e r . Bnl 

that trilofw mtmhcw 
help one another, tha 
aid most be granted 
according to the ndm 
of toe CornmnaMy. 

oily mnri rrinforce Ha 
inner co h es i o n and Hs 
autonomy. This shonld 
not be viewed m aa 
mge to letnm to the 
cosafottoble dqys when 


mic Community was 

ket place. Today the 
Commonity needs to 
take agreed standa to 
economic matters. 


pact and sprinkles tke dost of the Order of Merit for kb 
around. ootiitandlng ocrvlces to Ihe 

AWAKD FOR EXTORT ^ 

ween inoia ann xpcrmany. ssm 
TROMOnON for 

Mr. Edwin Clare, Rcgloaal motion of Indian cxpnrto to 
Secretary of the Indo-Genoan the Federal Republic and his 
Chantocr of Commerce, Mad- ndvtoc and work at the Mad- 
rm, has been awarded the Fo- nt InternatioAd Fair have been 
desnl RepnbBc^s OOker’s CMs spedaBy commended. 


FcoGMiL fiMuc o, cmm 


At? AMI .CMMCt it>4l1 Oil 

eoiicM.nMi.taAou. I 


W« thank aH our frienda who aant ua thair 
graotinga and good wlahaa on^|mMalon of tha 
ESth annlvaraary of tha 

of tha Fadaral RapuMic of wmar^ Alongalda 
it a facaiinilia of a hand-mada graating card aant 
by a raadar. 
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GERMAN VIEWS 

‘WE ARE LINKED WITH THE WORLD’ 

—CHANCELLOR SCHMIDT ^ 

* ^ It is dangerous self-deception, • * said Federal Chancel¬ 
lor Schmidt in an interview to Bonn’s ‘General-Anzeiger’ 
of 7 Sept. , ‘ 'to shape a model of national economic policy 
oriented entirely to national data. For we are linked 
with the economy of the world. Our very high living 
standard,’’ he continued, ''is the result of this strong 
worldwide entwinement. But we are also thereby drawn 
into the world economy risks. And so wo are urgently 
motivated to coordinate our policy with that of other 
participants in the world economy. 

‘ 'Not that there is any alternative to management in the 
world economy, nor will there be one. There is no world 
government; all the more important is the cooperation 
between the governments of the powerful economic blocs, 
including things we can do here at home.' ’ 

On the forthcoming German-Soviet talks, the Chancellor 
commented: ' 'Doubtless the Geneva Conference on Security 
And Cooperation in Europe (CSCE) will play a role in the 
talks that we will be having in Bonn and Moscow. In autumn 
it will bo possible to discern rather clearly that the 
CSCE, in a not too far distant future, can bo brought ^ 
to a positive conclusion. As a result, the theme of 
Mutual Balanced Force Reductions (MBFR)—a much more 
difficult negotiation topic—will take on greater signi- 
ficance. In addition, there are a number of European and • 
international questions to discuss, and certainly also, ^ 
the theme of economic cooperation between the two states. 

I am considerably interested in this, and have taken 
particular care to prepare myself in this matter. The 
Soviet Union wants deliveries of investment goods from 
the Federal Republic of Germany. We want to increase our 
imports from the Soviet Union of energy—be it oil, natural 
gas or electricity—and other raw materials. Here is a 
fruitful area for mutually beneficial exchange for the 
economic progress and working power of our two states. ’ ’ 

Chancellor Schmidt agreed with the suggestion that it is . 
contradictory if East Berlin, on the one hand, raises the 
demand that the GDR be treated as an independent state and 
on the other, asks for an internal German economic status 
when it comes to Intra-German trade. • 'The Intra-German . 
trade,’’ he said, ''has surely served the GDR’s economy 
as it has, the Federal Republic’s. 

Asked if he was thinking of a meeting with GDR Prime ' 
Minister, Sindermann, or the SED Chief, Honecker the - 
Chancellor said : ''At this moment, no. But I find • 
it regrettable that the two German government leaders . 
cannot once sit down to talk at a luncheon. Still, I can- 
not, by an effort of my own will, alter the situation that .. 
has evolved from the case of the spy Guillaume. ’ ' I 
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BONN: POLITICAL TURNTABLE 


B onn has always been a busy ccDlre 
for political contact During the last 
two weeks, tbe Prime Minister of Sri 
Lanka and tbe Foreign Ministm of 
Bangla Desb and Greece were the gnests 
of the Federal Goecmmcnt The Soviet 
Foreign Minister will arrive on Sept ]6. 
The visits reflect the role played by the 
Federal Republic In working towards re* 
during world tensions and Improving 
cooperation with the Third World. 

The Foreign Miniaitcr of Bangla Desh, 
Mr. Kamal Hossain. made his first visit 
to the Federal Republic from Sept. 5 to 
8. A spokesman of the German For* 
eign Office characterized this visit as an 
expression of especially friendly rela¬ 
tions between both countries.” 

The Foreign Ministers discussed ques¬ 
tions pertaining to bilateral relations and 
general problems of world politics. 

Dr. Hossain elaborated on his country*s 
development before and since indepen¬ 
dence, including the new State's relations 
with Pakistan, India and the Great 
Powers. He also expre.ssed, in the name 
of his countrymen and the government, 
gratitude for economic aid from Bonn. 

Foreign Minister Genscher accepted 
an invitation, extended to him by Dr 
Hossain, to visit Bangla Desh. 

Since Bangla Desh gained independ¬ 


ence in 1971, the Federal Government 
has granted capital aid credits amount¬ 
ing to 65 million DM CRs 19.5 crores) 
and 33 million DM (Rs 9.9 crores) in 
the form of technical aid. In addition 
to this, Bangla Desh has received consi¬ 
derable supply of foodstuffs valued at 
130 million DM (Rs 39 crores). 

The Greek Foreign Minister, Mr. 
Georglos Mavros, arrived in Bonn on 
Sept. 9 and had talks with the Foreign 
Minister Mr. Genscher and Chancellor 
Schmidt. Mr. Mavros is in the Fede¬ 
ral Republic till Sept 20 

During the talks, the Greek Foreign 
Minister supported the idea of full mem¬ 
bership for his country in the European 
Community within five years. "Before 
1980, Greece will be ready to be the 
tenth member of the European Commu¬ 
nity,” he said. 

Mr. Genscher said at a banquet in 
honour of Mr. Mavros, that he hoped, 
the Greek - German talks would ” serve 
to highlight the unifying elements of 
the European and Atlantic Community.” 
Commenting on the Cyprus conflict. Mr. 
Genscher said there would be no Ger^ 
man mediation. ** However, on the 
strength of our equally good and mu¬ 
tually trustful relations with the Tur¬ 
kish government, we will offer our 
good services wherever they arc wanted. 


and promise to be useful.” 

The Prime Minister of Sri Lanka, 
Mrs. Sirimavo Randaranaike arrived in 
Bonn on Sept. 9 on a goodwill visit. She 
met Chancellor .Schmidt the next day for 
a conference that lasted nearly two 
hours. 

Mrs Bandaranaike reported on the 
economic problems facing Sri Lanka.* 
In this context, the results — especial¬ 
ly troublesome for developing countries 
— of the world * wide inflation and the 
high price of energy were discussed. 

Chancellor Sbhmidt accepted an invi¬ 
tation by Mrs. Bandaranaike to visit Sri 
Lanka. - 

Mrs. Bandaranaike and Mr. Schmidt 
signed two agreements on economic 
cooperation. One treaty concerned an 
agreement that the Federal Republic 
would deliver 23,0(X) tons of fertilizer 
worth DM 10 million (Rs. 3 croresj to 
Sri Lanka. Ihe second agieemcnt v^as 
for the prolongation of the technical-aid 
project at the farm-mechanization ttain- 
ing centre at Anuradhaupura in Sri T .anka. 

Soviet Foreign Minister, Mr. Gromyko, 
will arrive on September 16. at the invi¬ 
tation of Foreign Minister Genscher. 
The two Foreign Ministers will have wide 
ranging talks covering the entire spec¬ 
trum of bilateral relations and world poli¬ 
tics. Mr. Gromyko will rilsc, have talks 
%\.‘th Chancellor Schmidt. 


EUROPEAN PROBLEMS DISCUSSED 

^ HANCELLOR Schmidt and French President Giscard 
^ d'Estaing conferred in Paris on bilateral and European 
problems on Sept. 2. 

Replying to a question from a correspondent as 
to whether progress towards European unity could be 
expected soon. Chancellor Schmidt said the progress 
would speak for itself. Tbe fbcal point of the conference 
he added, involved poUtical matters, while European 
economic and monetary questions were dealt with 
in passing. 

According to Bonn Government spokesman Dr. 
Gruenewald, who accompanied the Chancellor, the situa¬ 
tion created by the heavy increase in crude oil prices on 
the world market and on the balance of payments posi¬ 
tion of different industrialised countries as well as as^ 
seriated currency problems also figured in the discussions. 
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T HE oil crisis has r-'vealcd clearly, 

■ and in a lasting fa.^hlon, the Euro¬ 
pean Community's cvccssive dependence 
on imported energy. 1 his revelation has 
compelled Europe to reconsider its energy 
policy. The age of cheap imported 
energy has probably ended and will not 
return for a long time, if ever- 

The European Commission, the C'cm- 
munity's executive and initiating body, 
therefore saw itself obliged to present 
the legislative body, the Council of Minis¬ 
ters, with comprehensive proposals for a 
future energy policy strategy. 1 he prin¬ 
cipal objective of these proposals is to 
achieve the maximum reduction possi¬ 
ble in the degree of dependence on the 
rest of the world for energy fuel. This 
should ensure greater security of supply 
and avoidance of drastic price changes in 
the energy sector. 


The intention is not solely to avoid 
increases in the prices of the various 
sources of energy ; even considerable 
price reductions on the energy markets 
are hardly desirable, as they would cast 
doubt on the viability of investments in 
other energy sources in the Community, 
which are aimed at helping to reduce 
the dependence on imported energy. 

A happy compromise between these 
two premises must be found. Whal is 
certain is that the public authorities 
must provide assistance for such a dras¬ 
tic structural change. It is also certain 
that the objectives in view can be attain¬ 
ed only if consumers ‘as a whole* become 
aware of their collective responsibility 
for flnding a better, that is, more ration¬ 
al, use of energy which will in future 
he in shorter supply and more expensive 
than before. It will be the duty of 
politicians and businessmen and of pub¬ 
lic and private associations to create such 
an awareness. 

A further precondition for the success¬ 
ful reorganisation of the energy sector 
is solidarity on the part of the member- 
states- 

Only when the sharing of burdens and 
the free movement of goods is possible, 
without hindrance in normal times, can 


such solidarity be achieved in times of 
crisis. However, solidarity also involves 
greater division of labour. In the longer 
term, it is thus in the economic interest 
of each member - state to organize 
supplies of its main energy - carriers 
along the Community lines. 


A slowdown in the growth of demand 
for oil, more rapid development of nu¬ 
clear energy, increased supplies of natural 
gas and improved competitivity of coal, 
including a larger potential market for 
imported coal : these are the fundamental 
objectives to be attained by 19S5. If 
these objectives are to be attained, the 
supply structure must be diversihed, 
both geographically and as regards types 
of energy, in such a way as to prevent 
crises from arising in respect of either 
quantities or prices. 

Ihc objectives for 1985, include an 
average annual growth of the Commu¬ 
nity’s gross product of 4.5%. At the 
same time it is assumed that substitu¬ 
tion, the change - over from the con¬ 
sumption of one source of energy to 
the consumption of others, can be achiev¬ 
ed only in stages in some sectors, and 
is completely impossible in others. 

As regards the more concrete objec¬ 
tives. A more rational use of energy 
could reduce internal consumption by 
10% compared to the figure originally 
estimated for 1985. Provided, that nj- 
clcar energy can be developed and ob¬ 
tained more rapidly in future, the share 
of electricity in the total consumption of 
energy should rise from the current 25% 
—to 35%. 


I'he Community’s dependence on im¬ 
ported energy is to be reduced Jto 40% in 
1985 (1973 : 63%). Dependence on import¬ 
ed oil is to be reduced from 98% to 75% 
and the share of oil in the total supplies of 
energy in the European Community is 
to be reduced to 40% (1973 : 60%). If 
the dependence on imported oil is to' be 
reduced, the Community must produce 
180 million tonnes of crude oil in 1985; 
high hopes have been placed on North 
Sea oil. In future the use of heating 


oil in thermal power stations, is to be 
restricted. 

In the case of coal, the . current pro¬ 
duction level (255 million tonnes a year) 
is to be maintained. At the same lime, 
it is planned to import more coal. This 
would mean that in 1985 coal would still 
cover 15% of total energy supplies. In 
1973 it was 23%. As a general rule, 
thermal power-stations are to change 
over from oil and natural gas to coal 
and nuclear energy. In 1985, nuclear 
energy should cover approximately 50% 
of the demand for elec^city. This 
would require an ■ installed capacity of at 
least 200 GWe. Natural gas is to cover 
25% (1973 ; 12%) of the Community’s 
energy supplies. To this end, the pro¬ 
duction of natural gas in the Community 
is to be doubted to 230 million tonnes 
of oil equivalent. 


It must be stressed that the figures 
given are not estimates but objectives. 
The Community, i.e., the governments 
ol the member - .states, must enter into 
a political commitment, the economic and 
social aspects of which will give rise to 
numerous problems. If the strategy is 
to prove successful, joint responsibility 
must be assumed at a Community level 
by undertakings, the member' states and 
the Community institutions. The EC 
Energy Committee will probably play an 
important role in the implementation of 
the strategy. 

One of the most important tools for 
attaining the objectives and encouraging 
the collaboration of the undertakings is 
a price policy which offers sufficient 
long-term returns on the investments 
needed. Such a' policy must be accom- 
panied by incentives to increase invest¬ 
ment'or by fiscal measures to prevent 
those forms of energy with low pro¬ 
duction costs from receiving an extra 
economic benefit Because of the Urge 
amount of investments required, the un¬ 
dertakings will have to resort to a con¬ 
siderable degree to the international 
capita] market. The Community must 
facilitate such investment if it is to 
attain its objective. i.e., to cease to be de¬ 
pendent on imported energy. • 
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^Optimism On Indo- 
German Trade 
Justified* 

. . AMBASSAOOn OfCHL 



The ISih AbiiiuiI General Meeting of 
the Indo-German Chamber of Ccmi- 
merce was held on September 13 at the 
Hotel President In Bombay. Mr. Y.B. 
Chavan was chief guest at the meeting 
which was addressed by him as well as 
Mr. A.N. Kilachand, President of the 
Indo - German Chamber of Commerce, 
Ambassador Guenter Diehl and Mr. 
V.P. Naik, Chief Minister of Maharashtra. 

The following is the text of Ambassa¬ 
dor Diehl's speech : 

INCH your last Annual General Meet¬ 
ing on July 20Ui last year, we 
have seen rather dramatic changes in 
the economic structure of this our world. 
As a result, we all were faced with a 
great challenge, and everything depended 
on our ability to give an adequate res¬ 
ponse. Governments and business com¬ 
munities started some imaginative and 
creative thinking, looking out for new 
possibilities and opportunities to over¬ 
come fear and despair. I think we are 
entitled to say that in both our 
countries, in India and in Germany, we 
have lived up to the challenge under the 
pressure of circumstances. 

When 1 spoke in Bombay last year, I 
was questioning myself if 1 had not been 
too optimistic in my forecasts. So, 
you will forgive me when 1 mention a 
few points to show that mv optimism 
was justified. Firstly, we had every rea¬ 
son to say that the General system of 
Preferences would benefit India in a sub- 
itantial way. It has already eloquently 
and rightly been demonstrated what pro¬ 
gress India and Germany have made in 
their trade relationship. In -Jew of the 
general situation the fact that our trade 
has doubled is, indeed, amazing. I am 
particularly satisfied to note that the ex¬ 
port of engineering goods to the Euro¬ 
pean Community has gone up by 89?^ 
during the last 12 monfhe. This figure 
needs no further oorameot; it speaks for 


itself. And even better; India's trade 
with the European Community begins to 
be balanced, a fact which in view of the 
permanent flow into India of capital aid 
and technical assistance from the Com¬ 
munity's member states is even more re¬ 
markable and encouraging. 

As a result of the fact that Indo-Ger- 
man cooperation is getting increasingly 
sophisticated, we have concluded an 
Agreement on Cooperation in the Fields 
of Science and Technology, on March 7th, 
1974. This is in addition to the 1971 
Indo-German Agreement on Cooperation 
in the Fields of Peaceful Uses of Nuclear 
and Space Research. The scope of the 
new agreement is, of course, much wider: 
so far. we are concentrating on establish¬ 
ing links and cooperation between Indian 
and German institutions in the field of 
geology and geophysics, medicine, biology 
metallurgy, and coal research. After the 
oil crisis, gasification and liquefaction of 
coal have become interesting to both 
our countries. In fact, a high-level Indian 
delegation is soon to visit the leading 
German institutes of coal-research and 
energy planning. 

Since Minister Eppler's visit, we to¬ 
gether, have taken some important mea¬ 
sures in the field of cooperation and 
assistance. We have, indeed, introduced 
the principle id partial funding. 1 think 
it is difficult to over - rate the impor¬ 
tance of this decision. This means that 
we have overcome the fiscal and legal 
obstacles that prevented us to commit 
my government for more than one 
fiscal year, obstacles that limited our 
possibilities when we wanted to attack 
the solution of major problems involving 
a substantial contribution of Germany 
over 'several years. As bilateral and 
multilateral aid to India from German 
sources is now roughly half a billion 
Deutsche Marks per annum, one realizes 
that there is scope for major undertak¬ 


ings. 

ITiis is even more true when we con¬ 
sider as both our governments do, to ask 
third parties to cooperate with us. The 
surplus gains of the oil and other raw 
material producers are flooding the mar¬ 
kets for safe investments. Paradoxical¬ 
ly, however, these investments arc not 
offered to countries in need of capital 
but to those which do not need capi¬ 
tal so much, as for instance the United 
States and Germany. It is. therefore, in 
the interest of all parties that we coope¬ 
rate and that we try to direct the flow 
of capital to the right places. We will, 
in the months to come, together explore 
these possibilities. Wc have also a pi>si- 
tical interest to do so because we should 
avoid that a new split between the oil- 
producing and the oil-consuming coun¬ 
tries is added to the already existing un¬ 
fortunate groupings of East and West, 
North and South. Here is an opportun¬ 
ity to show that the real interests of the 
nations and people can be harmonized 
when reason prevails. 

We, as this audience know'S, believe 
in international cooperation and division 
of labour. At the same time, we also 
firmly believe in the principle of national 
sovereignty. Each government has the 
right and duty to ensure that its plars arc 
not disturbed by decisions made else¬ 
where. But we do not subscribe to the 
narrow and sterile interpretation some¬ 
times given to the concept of “independ¬ 
ence," Instead, wc believe in ■‘inter¬ 
dependence,** because peace and progress 
are strengthened by an international divi¬ 
sion of labour. 

"It is a dangerous self-deception** our 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt said earlier 
this week, **to shape a model of national 
economic policy oriented entirely to na¬ 
tional data, for we are linked with the 
economy of the world. Our very high 
(Continued overleaf) 
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mAL’S WOBK 


IL) nUBK 

IN MUNICH SHOW 


A MAR NATH SEHGAL is a sculp¬ 
tor whose work is well - known in 
Germany. His monumental sculpture, 
‘Anguished Cries,* is a famous work in 
Berlin and his works are in the Wiesbaden 
collection and other museums. “ I he 
response to my work has been very good 
in Germany, ** he says, and show.s us a 
photograph of his latest sculpture which 
was recently exhibited in the Great Mu¬ 
nich Exhibition *74. This work, an abs¬ 
tract in bronze, is titled *'fhe Cynic* and 
was prominently displayed in the exhi¬ 
bition halls where it attracted apprecia¬ 
tive attention from art lovers. . Sehgal 
had done this work some vears ago and 
it had been exhibited at various interna¬ 
tional art centres before it was selected 
by the jury of the Munich exhibition. 


Sehgal was pleasantly surprised to re¬ 
ceive a telegram from the jury inform¬ 
ing him of their selection and was happv 
that his w'ork was to be shown in Ger¬ 
many where he has so many admirers 
of his w'ork. 

Schgal's work has received appreciative 
reviews in the German press very fre¬ 
quently. 'I he leading German daily, Ihc 
IVtit liad this tn say of him — “It mav 
well be that art critics will one day come 
to the conclusion that with his art he 
(Sehgal) stood for India as Henry Moore, 
with his sculpture, stands for Great Bri- 
laiu.” The Kinin, newspaper of Bre¬ 
men, wrote “'I'hc Indian touch in 
his work ... does not stop in the proli¬ 
ferating imagination, but also in the 
humanitarian engagement, the plea for 



‘ rhe Cynic ' by sculptor Amar Sath 
Scfiqttl at Mnniilt's ‘ Hou\e Of Art.* 


everything alive and for a world without 
terror and fear."' 

Sehgal feels that the German interest 
in his work is symplomafic of a general 
interest in Indian sculpture in Kiiropc. 
He hopes to go to Oermanv in the near 
future as he has been offered a number 
of new commissions by Cierman art lovers. 
And Sehgal. long - haired and strangely 
serene, is always working or new' ide?s. • 



BRECHT PLAY IN HINDUSTANI 

pERTOI.T Brecht'.s play, ‘‘Ihe Mother' was staged 
^ in New Delhi at the Kamani auditorium recently 
in a hindustani tianslation. The production was the end 
result of a three - month theatre workshop conducted by 
^’atrik in collaboration with Max Mueller Bhavan. M. K. 
Raiim*s production of this w'ell - known Brecht play cap¬ 
tured the Brechtian style in its presentation. 

Brecht !S a difficult playwright to translate with feli¬ 
city but Balraj Pandit's tran.slation did convey the drama 
and the sense of struggle that is a strong feature of this 
play. • 


OPTIMISM ON INDO-GERMAN TRADE 


living standard is the result of the 
strong W'orld - wide entwinement But 
we are also therebv drawn into the 
world economy*s risks. And so w'e are 
urgently motivated to co - ordinate our 
policy with that of other participants 
in the world economy.'* 

It sounds a little bit as if he had 
listened to what Ambassador K. B. Lall 
said last week in Delhi at the India In 
temational Centre and at the Delhk 
Press Club. 

A multilateral approach to solve old 
and new problems is certainly in the air. 
Last week, experts from the Commis¬ 
sion of the European Community arrived 
in India for discussions on new trade - 
opportunities and possibilities for indus¬ 


trial C€>operation. 

When I travelled extensively through 
Germany about a month ago, 1 noted 
with great satisfaction the deep interest 
that many of our leading businessmen 
take in cooperation with India. 

1 can only repeat my opinion that the 
Indian authorities would be well advised 
to avail themselves of the fund of know¬ 
ledge and experience represented by the 
Indo-German Chamber of Commerce, 
particularly, wiih a view to improve the 
communication with the German business 
community. 'The recent trip of the Cham¬ 
ber's delegation to the Federal Republic 
of Germany was an instructive example 
of its successful work in this direction. 


In the market economies of Germany 
and the European Community, the govern¬ 
ment sets the frame-work, gives the sig¬ 
nals, lays down and supervises the rules 
of the game. But the main part of ^the 
job is done by all those active in the 
market. We have reason to be satisfied 
with this division of labour and decentra¬ 
lisation. 

But it does add some difficutties to the 
process of cooperation with a more cen¬ 
tralized economy Kke India's. All tho 
more important is the role of an institu¬ 
tion like this body with its capacity to 
improve the flow of information and to 
act as a catalyst for strengthening the 
economic tics between our two countries. 
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McxJern German Art 

Simplification and froe axparimontation are 
carried to striking extremes in Modern German 
art which stimulates the perceptive faculties. 



lilasmcitt . ' i'owrl Rings 0»i Mitror ' 

1^ EW ftirms and new creative patterns 
struck viewers at a recent exhibition 
of modern German art organised in New 
Delhi by the Max Mueller Bhavan on 
Sept. 9. Modern German art is known the 
world over for its innovation and e.xperi- 
mentation. The younger artists in Ger¬ 
many have moved into graphics to 
find their vital expression in the simpli¬ 
city, the abstract statement and the direct 
impact that sets graphics apart as a 
powerful art form. 1 he present exhibi¬ 
tion at Rabindra Bhavan, which will 
travel to all the Max Mueller Bhavan 
Centres in India, presented various styles 
of Gontempoiary art in Germany. 
These exhibits were selected from a se¬ 
ries of related exhibitions organised 
under a programme to reflect the wide 
variety of modern art created today in 
the Federal Republic. 

Some works of art included in the 
section titled * New Geometry * charac¬ 
terise a rational mode of expression in 



Hnngen : * Scquctue * 

the choice of the forms used: squares, 
circles, parallelograms are ail geometriwal. 
The arrangement of these forms also fol¬ 
lows certain rational principles. Josef 
Albers, for example, born in Germany 
but now' living in the U.S.A., uses the 
square to build un his picture in the 
form of regular gradation at given 
distances. Almir Mavignier, who was 
born in Brazil but lives in Germany, dis¬ 
poses dots of increasing or decreasing 
size forming streams of colour which 
he arranges according to a .system of 
permutations, Ha.|o Hangen, develops his 
form.s on the ba.sis of n matrix, which 
is the foundation <*f all his pictures. 

Geometric graphic elements and their 
proportioas to one another arc not 
capriciously selected as in i meaningless 
game. Rather, they provide the means 
of formulating the interplay of forces, 
optically and v'sually. They are the 
embodiment of relationships, balances, 
tensions ar'd cr*ntrasts. The picture is 
thus the visual equivalent of the reality 



Ext If me Left : Litiw- 
graph by Kail Otto 
Goetz. Left : 'tf asp 
Erho* h'j} Hann Trier. 



i-'tutorK ,Tt the exhibition • 

we know, without imitating objective 
reality. Ir emphasizes univcrral laws 
which arc exemplified before our eyes. 
It siinujlaies and sensitize^ our pcicep- 
tive faculties. 

With simplification carried to even 
greater extremes. Geiger, demonstrates 
the spatial dimcnsiitn and the emotional 
impact of colour. " Yellow on a while 
surface ... ravs of blue light at the edges. 

I his blue • violet belongs to the inner 
reserves of pow'cr in the velUnv colour. "* 
Tor him colour is also a source of light 
energy. “ Colours arc tiny antennas and 
tiunsniitiers in one.” I his permits the 
sensitive ’iewer to receive them as 
effective forces and consequently to un¬ 
derstand colour anew in its primitive 
reality. 

According to artist, Hartmut Boehm. 
“My works should be understood as di¬ 
dactic models which arc really present 
only once they have been actively as¬ 
similated. Active assimilation means en¬ 
couraging the viewer to creative .activity 
and thus freeing him from the consumer 
mentality into which he is forced daily 
and which he has also learned to under¬ 
stand as mastery in the field of art. Ihe 
relationship between clearly determined 
structure and the visual muUiplidtv of 
its perception provokes an intellectual 
and sensual analysis. The perceplibiitty 
of the objects is accordingly their actual 
subject, the aim is the reduction of the 
distance between artist and viewer through 

{Continued m'tnleaf} 
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B erlin was once again the meeting 
ground for buyers, exporters, manu¬ 
facturers and trade fepresentatives as the 
12lh Overseas Import Fair — ‘ Partners - 
For Progress* got under way on August 
29 with participation by over a thousand 
firms from 60 countries of Asia, America 
and Africa. India was prominent among 
the participants too and organised im¬ 
pressive displays of its export quality- 
manufactures. The Indiaa stall also of¬ 
fered varied information on its goods-on- 
offer and contacts were made with Ger¬ 
man firms who might want to import 
Indian goods. Experts of German Cham¬ 
bers of Commerce and Industry were 
also on hand to give advice to firms from 
developing countries about imports to the 
Federal Republic. Members of the staff 
of the chambers were accessible to out¬ 
line 'marketing possibiUties and help firms 
make contact with prospective buyers. 

The Partners For Progress fair has been 
highly successful as an instrument to 
promote the two-way trade concept and 
has, over the years, made it possible for 
developing countries to find markets in 
the Federal Republic. The German As¬ 
sociation of Chambers of Industry and 
Commerce (DIHT) wishes to promote im¬ 
ports from developing countries and all 
participants in the fair are able to avail 
of its advisory services. The Federal Gov¬ 


ernment sponsors fair partidpatioB bv de¬ 
veloping countries with the help of eon- 
stdeiable subsidies that are meant to be 
used by the participants for promotion of 
their goods. India is high up on the list 
when one considers the quantity of pro- 
motibn subsidies that it has so far receiv¬ 
ed for fair participation. The fair, with 
its emphasis on meeting the trade require¬ 
ments of developing countries is the 
only one of its kind in the^EEC and the 
European continent. Its main role is 
seen as providing indications of consum¬ 
er trends in the European market The 
Indian exhibitors make valuable trade 
contacts and also gain the latest informa¬ 
tion on product development which 
kelps them to win foreign maritets. 

Opening this Year*s Partners-foivPro- 
gress which ended on Sept. 2, State Sec¬ 
retary Rohwedder of the Ministry of Eco¬ 
nomics said that in the view of the Fede¬ 
ral Government **it Is important to re¬ 
main true to the principle of *aid through 
trade.** A decisive consideration, he add¬ 
ed, was that developing countries should 
profit by an expansion of world com- 
merce. He said that world economic 
developments had made clear that the 
countries of the world had to be inter¬ 
dependent. “ We must utilize this mutual 
dependence to arrive at partnership,*' he 
concluded. • 


MODERN GERMAN ART 


(Coutinurd from page 7) 

insight into the operative process.** 

Josef Albers, most of all. has always 
emphasized the relationship between abs¬ 
tract art and life. Although he insists 
that in his art he is not concerned with 
** representing ” but rather with pre¬ 
senting'* something, bis artistic concept is 
nevertheless based on an experience of 
reality, no matter how the formulated 
experience is to be conveyed to the viewer 
ol the picture — not in a literal but in 
the metaphorical .sense, in visual form. 
Since the graduation of the squares 
which is so characteristic of Albers* pic¬ 
tures, is seen as flowing both backwards 
and forwards, his works permit the ex¬ 
periencing of multiple meanings. 

Any presentation of modern art In the 
Federal Republic, must necessarily, in¬ 
clude “ informal *’ an. Works in this 
style reflect a definite situation which 
existed in the post-war period and they 
were also the first ones after 1945 to seek 


and find contact with the international 
art scene. All the art currents that fol¬ 
lowed were able to build on what had 
been achieved here, either by continuing 
the development of the ** informal '* art or 
through a trend which develops in a con¬ 
trary direction but still contains and car¬ 
ries with it the thing it opposes. 

These ain» are aptly formulated by 
Karl Otto Goetz — ** ...the faster the call¬ 
igraphy, the less the control, the more 
the anonymous aspects come to the 
fore.** And Emil Schumacher, empha¬ 
sizes that there is oo systematic 
** scheme ** for his paintings. Karl Fred 
Dahmen, stresses the lack of restraints, 
while Thomas Grochowiak, extols the 
** immediacy of the calligraphy. ** 

An interesting trend has set in with 
the creation of works known as Multi¬ 
ples. Multiples aim at mass distribution, 
being produced by the hundreds and if 
possible by the* thousands. Manufactured 
art is an alarming thought to the dtscri- 


minating art collector in his search for 
the unique and the inimitable. Now, ex¬ 
clusiveness is only within the reach of 
those with enough money to* afford it. 
The artist, on the other hand, is striving 
to create for the greatest possible number 
of people an opportunity to encountet 
works of art. This popularization pro¬ 
cess has certainly been facilitated by the 
opening of mumros and their modem, 
popular methods of presentation and in¬ 
terpretation of works of art. However, 
it is just as important that contemporaries 
wihout much money to spare have the 
possibility of taking art into thdr homes. 
The wide range of available liUiografriis 
and engravings has already provided the 
opportunity of acquiring voy varied and 
inexpensive works of art Now with the 
advent of Multiples the same Is true of 
sculptures. Mors and more artists are 
making it possible for the less moneyed 
art lover to acquire 'works* for his 
home and bring art into his private life 
and family. o 
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JOHANN WOLFGANG GOETHE : 225TH BIRTH ANNIVERSARY 


the cxwasion of Goethe** 225th 
birth anniversary on August 28, the 
Goethe Haus in the writer's birth place, 
rrankfijrt,opencd two exhibitions. One is 
devoted to the Ute of the young Goethe — 
until his moving to Weimar in 1775. The 
other concerns itself with the handwritten 
manuscTipt of ihc Biogtaphtcal Outline of 
1890, which was recently obtained by the 
Foundation known as the " Freies Deut¬ 
sches Hochsiift.” This document is the 
most important preliminary to the writ¬ 
ings of Dichtung Vnd Wahrhrit (Poetry 
And Tiuth) and has its place in the exhi¬ 
bition along with a collection of other 
documents of the era as well as corres¬ 
ponding sections of Goethe's autobio¬ 
graphy. 

^ 11 . ‘\ * : -" v j 

Another Goethe exhibition, in the 
Frankfurt Museum Of Skilled Crafts, 
is concerned wHh the artistic and historic 
significance of seminal books of Goethe's 
epoch. In the historical museum, there 
is an exhibition that portrays the influ¬ 
ence of the personality and the works of 
Goethe on contemporary, everyday living. 

The life and work of Goethe has a 
timeless quality. His image of man and 
society is a realisttc one since he faced 
the human situation with unprejudiced 
honesty. It searches for standards and 
measures of life because Goethe saw in 
Che nature of man the tendency to find, 
to formulate, and to follow an intrinsic 
norm. He regarded the meaning of 
man*s existence as a riddle to be solved 
by action and thought from its consti¬ 
tuent elements, and conceived of his 
own life as a gift and a responsibility. 
Since he considered “life itself to be the 
purpose of life,** the quest for the best 


possible fulfillment of the human poten¬ 
tiality was to him the worthiest task of 
man's cognitive faculties. 

Goethe presented an affirmative answer 
to man's desire for “the good life" in 
the tale of the ideal commonwealth of 
emigrants in whifii his novel Wilhelm 
Meister culminates. Xlic conceptions, fun¬ 
damental to Goethe's picture of the ideal 
community, grew out of his cwn personal¬ 
ity and vocation. 

The life of Goethe, it has been .7aid, 
is so universal a mirror of human exist¬ 
ence that, contemplating it, everyone 
can find in it an aid to understand him¬ 
self and the human situation and the inner 
resources of man. No other poet of rank 
has left a similar wealth of letters and 
diaries which give such insight into his 
experiences, thoughts, and actions. Hard¬ 
ly any other human being is reflected, in 
so many records of his conversations. 
The correspondence about him, by friends 
and by enemies and the discussion of his 
work and personality in public, and in 
private, reveal him as a man who, already 
in hts own lifetime, belonged to the world 
and was regarded as a touchstone of 
insight and judgment. 

i-\ ■ 

Goethe himself interpreted the growth 
of hi.s personality in Dichtung Vnd 
fVahrhait, his autobiography, to which he 
added accounts of his Italian journey, 
of the campaign in France, of the genesis 
of his botanical studies, and of his re¬ 
lations to many of the men and prob¬ 
lems of his time. The history of his 
own life became for him an object of 
study in which he was aided bv a self- 
knowledge developed from his early ado¬ 
lescence onward. His literary, scientific. 



and philosophical werk, his political 
thought and activity, and his intimate 
relations of friendship and love, all illu¬ 
minate each other and permit us to 
touch the very fabric of his personality. 

A contemporary of Goethe, Kestner. 
describes the poet and Iiis first meeting 
with him when, on a walk, he found him 
lying under a tree and talking with 
friends. It was the freedom of Goethe's 
personality that struck Kestner most: 

** His emotions are passionate; often, 
however, he has great control over him¬ 
self. He is of a noble spirit; free from 
prejudice, he does whatever comes to his 
mind without considering whether others 
like it, whether it is fashionable, or whe¬ 
ther custom permits it. All compulsion 
is hateful to him.” 

A character of such vitality was noi 
spared the full experience of both the 
depths and the heights of human e.xlst- 
ence. One sometimes feels that Goethe 
lived life anew and wholly on his own. 
bn*shing aside convention and acquiring 
tradition in his own way, without tolerat¬ 
ing a spot in his world which could not 
be integrated with his personafiiv. In 
the exuberant days of his youth he did 
not simply live his nature; he lived the 
tension of his nature. In his crises of 
faith and love, he came close to despair 
of the possibility of a constructive life. 
Werther. Mignon. Tasso, as well as 
Goetz and Egmont, are figures of his 
own blood. Slowly Goethe developed 
the self - observation of his boyhood days 
Into a 'self-control': he gave a strictness of 
form to his language, measure to his 
action, and clarity to his thought. In¬ 
clined by nature towards spontaneity of 
communication, he learned from experi¬ 
ence to impose restrictions upon him¬ 
self in order to further his woik and to 
protect his creative sensitivity. 

* (Continued oi-rtlraf) 
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O N Aufiust 27, 1770, when Napoleon 
was toddling about his grandsire’a 
house in Corsica, Georg Wilhelm Fried- 
lich Hegel was born in the town of 
Stuttgart His father was in the fiscal 
service and his mother was a good house¬ 
wife who taught young Georg the rudi¬ 
ments of Latin. 

Like William Shakespeare, Georg Hegel 
'was sent to a grammar school at an 
early age, and like the Bard, remain¬ 
ed an undistinguished student throughout 
his school years. He did nothing to at¬ 
tract attention during this period, except 
that he kept a diary, made translations 
and took copious extracts ftom the An¬ 
cients, which were to form the raw 
material for his work later. His chief 
amusement was playing cards and his 
main habit that of taking snuff. In 17S8. 
he became a student of theology and in 
1793 received his theological certificate. 

His interest in the classics brought him 
into close contact with Hoelderlin with 
whom he learnt to love the Greeks. His 


friendship with his other great contem¬ 
porary, Schelling, lad him to protest 
against the political and ecclesiastical 
inertia in the country. They adopted 
the doctrine of Freedom and Reason, 
though the story of how the two went to 
dance round the ** Tree of Freedom *' is 
worth what one may take it for. 

After a spell as a private tutor in Berne, 
he got a tutorship in Frankfurt due to 
the efforts of Hoelderlin, and it was here 
that his philosophic theories began to 
take shape. 

In 1803 he completed a Critical Journal 
of Philosophy with Schelling*s co - opera¬ 
tion. Three years later, Napoleon inva¬ 
ded Jena, where Hegel was teaching. 
He was afraid for his manuscripts, and 
disturbed by the French solidefy. he took 
refuge in the Pro - Rector's office at the 
Jena Theological School. In 1808 
he accepted the Rectorship of Nurem- 
burg and remained on the post till 1816. 
Two years later he accepted the Chair 
of Philosophy of Berlin University which 
had remained vacant since the death of 


the great Finite. 

The philosopher's activity reached its 
high point with the publication of his 
Philosophy of Religion, Philosophy of 
History, and its sequel History of Philo¬ 
sophy. I^ogical Dialitics marked the 
crowning period of Hegel's life when 
he laid down the law in the domains of 
philosophy. In 1831, he was decorated 
by Emperor Friedrich William HI and 
the same year cholera scourged Europe. 
Hegel retired with his family to the 
suburbs and there he finished revising 
the first part of the Science of Logic. 
In the beginning of the winter he returned 
to the city but, cholera it seems, was 
waiting to trap him. He died after a 
day's illness on November 15 and was 
buried according to his wishes between 
Fichte and .Solgar. 

Hegel was neither a weeping philo¬ 
sopher nor an eccentric theoretician. 
He was a great teacher in the manner 
of the early Greeks, Romans, the sages 
of India, and with Emmanuel Kant re¬ 
presents the high water • mark of 
Western Philosophy. 


THE PURPOSE OF LIFE... 


(Continued from page y) 

Before Goethe* was able to give a 
firm and constructive response to life he 
had to experience its ultimate problems. 
Hamlet's question, To be or not to 
be, ” was Goethe's in his youth. His 
deep awareness of man's exposure to un¬ 
certainty, error, and suffering, challenged 
his resources of creativity and affirma¬ 
tion. 

Chance, genius, and self-knowledge 
united in making Goethe what he be¬ 
came. With a naive self - aaxurance, he 
accepted the favours of nature and for¬ 
tune as coming rightly to him; he was 
neither burdened by ^em nor did they 
make him conceited. He clearly realized 
that he had to "earn" what chance gave 
him. He grew up as the son of a bur¬ 
gher family of some means; with his 


sister Cornelia he was given a private 
education of high quality; his family was 
close enough to trade not to be cut off 
from the people, and had, at the same 
time, social standing. Goethe’s maternal 
grandfather, Johann Wolfgang Textor, 
who, as his grandson tells us, had the 
gift of second sight, was a city magistrate 
and a man of influence. Geothe's social 
origin pointed to a future of carefree cir¬ 
cumstances. of a not - too - burdensome 
profession, and intellectual interests of a 
fairly wide horizon. 

By a Rousseauian outburst of inde¬ 
pendence, the young Goethe liberated 
himself from conventional forms for the 
sake of inner truthfulness. What he 
gained, however, was not an arbitrary 
freedom but liberty in the search for 
man's nature and destiny. Through the 


study of nature, he tried to confirm and 
to clarify the experience of the norm, 
the guiding standard which, he felt, was 
the intention of nature in himself. The 
development of his morphological 
thought and knowledge made it possible 
for him, at the age of sixty, to approach 
the history of his own life in the spirit 
of a student of man. He tried to see 
the typical in his individual growth and 
to approach the unlveraal law of for¬ 
mation to which man, like Che rest of 
nature, is subject. Goethe considered 
great men to be different from others 
only in their scope. "They have virtues 
and vices in common with the smallest 
man, only they have them In greater 
quantities." Thus his autobiography 
came to be simultaneously a confession, 
a historical narrative, and a book of 
philosophic contemplation. 
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Contrary to popular belief, the teacher's 
workino day is longer than that of people 
in other professions, according to a nation¬ 
wide inquiry. However, 77% of the 
teachers in the Federal Republic are 
satisfied with their jobs. 



HE teacher's working day has been 
” the subject of heated discussions in 
the Federal Republic of Germany for 
some years between the authorities, 
teachers' associalio:*s and the public. 
The view held by the public persists 
that the teacher is on to a good thing 
since he only works half day and, over 
and above this, has longer holidays more 
frequently than other gainfully employ¬ 
ed persons. 

In contrast, the teachers and their 
representative bodies insist that work¬ 
ing hours are too long, the pressures 
of this profession too heavy, and ate 
urging a reduction in their working 
hours and demanding higher pay~ 

WORK -LOAO 

An independent inquiry into teachers’ 
working hours and their workload was 
made in 1*^73 on the basis of spot 
checks. The results were broken down 
according to the law of chance so that 
the individual types of schools, school 
levels and subjects, were represented in 
each case. During the examination, 
the teachers' representative bexlies were 
informed and their views sought. 

According to this examination, the 
teacher's working period is 45.0 hours 
per week. The other weekly working 
period in public service was 42 hours 
compared to higher echetonafcivil ser¬ 
vants who generally work for a longer 
period. It should be borne in mind 
that in this enquiry the teacher's work¬ 
ing period is calculated at 47 weeks 
per year which is a normal working 
year in public service. However, the 
school year lasts only 39 weeks. The 
rest is free time. Therefore, the bur¬ 
den of work placed on the individual 
teacher during school hours is much 
greater. It also varies according to the 
type of school and subjects taught 
therein and also from one Federal State 
to another. 

In the Federal Republic, .there are 


THE TEACHER’S 

around 32,000 schools: 17 types in all 
— if the numerous vocational schools 
are taken into account — and around 
450.000 teachers. 

MULTIFARIOUS FUNCTIONS 

It was essential that in the teachers' 
spot-check they were allowed to have 
a wide variety of functions in addition 
to their teaching activities, such as be¬ 
ing a school principal, seminar director, 
tuti^r, and form teacher. New criteria 
of this kind were classified and multi¬ 
plied in these seventeen types of 
schools. I'hijs finally, the spot-check 
included 1.237 schools. 9,129 teachers 
and over 56,500 classes in various sub¬ 
jects. 

The tabulations on subject-class 
working-period, differentiated according 
to type of school and school stage, arc 
also interesting. 7'hus, a teacher in the 
beginners' class of a primary school has 
to spend 66 minutes on pre and post- 
preparations for a lesson given in Ger¬ 
man lasting 45 minutes. A main school 
teacher in the lower main school classes 
spends 102 minutes, a secondary mod¬ 
ern school teacher 101 minutes, a vo¬ 
cational school teacher 119 minutes and 
a grammar school teacher 99 minutes. 

Anyo'ie 'vho has connections with the 
teaching profession knows that teachers 
with so-called "marking subtccts** — 
main subjects such as German and for¬ 
eign languages — are worse off than 
their colleagues who teach, for exam¬ 
ple, sport, music or art. This is con¬ 
firmed by the survey. However, for 
the first time, it also makes it possible 
to calculate differences in the work 
burden. 

A number of interesting supplemen¬ 
tary questions gave an insight into 
teachers* satisfaction with their jobs 


WORKING. DAY 

and their assessment of internal school 
conditions. Thus, a few examples show 
that 88 per cent of teachers felt them¬ 
selves to be overburdened, the remain¬ 
der felt the burden to bo fairly spread 
over a period or not excessive. How¬ 
ever. despite the heavy^ burden. 77 per 
cent of the teachers liked thar job. 
only 14 per cent w^ere dissatisfied or 
undecided. 

JOB SATISFACTION 

What was regarded as especially bur¬ 
densome? The large classes? They 
were criticized by only 57 per cent of 
the teachers. Pupils* behaviour? Sur¬ 
prisingly enough, 57 per cent of the 
teachers described it positive, 14 per 
cent found it normal and only 22 per 
cent thought it negative or aggressive. 
The lack of ability to concentrate on 
the part of the pupils? Admitedly, 64 
per cent of the teachers complained 
about this whereas 30 per cent found 
It satisfactory or nom\al. The amount 
of .*pace available in schools, despite 
the numerous hyper - modem school 
buildings, was criticized by 57 per cent 
of teachers, and teaching aids were des¬ 
cribed by 51 per cent as " not adequate 
to meet demands.** It is further sur¬ 
prising that 64 per cent of the teach¬ 
ers were disturbed by " external noise *' 
during lessons which indicates unfav¬ 
ourable location of many schools from 
a traflSc viewpoint Around 70 per cent 
of the teachers regarded their admi¬ 
nistrative activities as too heavy. 

However, overall, these questions re¬ 
sult in a pleasing picture. The vast 
majority (77 per cent) of the teachers 
in the Federal Republic of Germany 
are satisfied with their jobs. These 
statements are all the more credible 
since they were promised anonymity 
on evaluation. • 
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N ewspaper reports have described 
the " German -Arab Cultural Week,” 
which took place in Tuebingen from 
September 9 to 1S as ** the largest ever 
self-presentation of the Arab world in 
Europe.*' The Director of the Bonn 
office of the Arab League. Prof Dr. 
Mohamed Khatib. declared in Tuebingen 
that the cultural week wes the “crowning 
of the normalisation** of Oerman-Arab 
friendship as well as a sign of “a new 
and fruitful stage*' of our relations. As 
many as IS Arab countries have sent 
their delegations to participate in this cul¬ 
tural week. 

"T* HERE has been a spurt in the ap- 
* provals of foreign collaboration «n 
the first half of 1974 — 226 including 
36 involving financial participation, as 
against a total of 257 approvals in 1972 
and 265 in 1973. 

According to official figures, taking the 
period January 1973 to June 1974, 491 
proposals for foreign collaboration, in^ 
eluding 70 involving capital participation 
were approved. West Germany led with 
108 proposals approved (14 financial par¬ 
ticipation) followed by U.S.A. 101 (25). 
U.K. 84 (7), Japan 62 (7), Switzerland 
30 (6), France 27 (4). Italy 15 (2). Swe¬ 
den 14 (I) and Czechoslovakia 10 

-n' ’ ' '.i*'c 

D uring the first seven months of 
1974. imports into the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany amounted to 102.5 bil¬ 
lion DM (Rs. 80.7 crores) and exports 


were of the value of 132.2 billion DM 
(Rs. 49.6 crores). Imports have gone up 
32 per cent ever the corresponding period 
in 1973. 

.»5 

. ' - \ t'« J . 

ROM September 8 to November 28, 
■ the Berlin Academy of the Arts will 
sponsor a display concerned with the de¬ 
cades before the end of the 19th centun' 
that marked the full onset of the Indust¬ 
rial Revolution. Documents of the period 
will offer a comprehensive view of the 
nature of German society in the period 
1870-1890. 


O OME 200 scientists from 18 coun- 
^ tries are to participate in the 10th 
International *Tjmes** Congress, which is 
to lake place from September 13 to 19 
in Xanten and Nymwegen. The sponsor 
is the Rhinish State Museum in Bonn. 
Ihe programme includes excursions to 
the remains of the “Limes” or the great 
wall built by the Romans -to delineate 
territory they occupied 2,0(X) years ago 
in what is today's Germany. Remains of 
Roman military installations along the 
Rhine will also be viewed. “Limes” con¬ 
gresses are held regularly every two or 
three years. 

' 1 ^ - I-' ;'’ 0 ' 

""p HE German Chambers of Industry 
* And Commerce, which help firms 
from developing countries to gain a foot¬ 
hold on the German market ,will have 
information stands at four international 
fairs in the Federal Republic where ex¬ 
perts will be available for advice on mar¬ 
keting questions, import and export regu- 


ihk A w »A.v>ic.<gLMiKMi0r jviagic^ 

lations, customs regulations, etc. Initial¬ 
ly this “practical development aid” will 
be on offer at the Anuga Food Fair in 
Cologne (Sept. 1974), the International 
Handicrafts Fair in Munich (23-27 Febr¬ 
uary 1975), and at the International Spring 
Fair in Frankfurt (12-20 April 1975). 


A HUGE telescope reflector left a 
Mainz factory in March 1974 for 
Kodaikanal where it will be installed for 
the Indian Institute of' Astrophysics. The 
reflector disc weighs more than four ton¬ 
nes and has a diameter of 2.36 metres 
and is 37.5 cm. thick. 


■p HE research vessel of the Research 
" Establishment of the Federal Ger¬ 
man Armed Forces “ PLANET ** joined 
the International Research Project GATH 
(the Atlantic Tropical Experiment) on 
August 23. As many as 38 ships 
are taking part in the project. During 
the course of this project, over 1000 
scientists from nearly 50 countries will 
conduct research on questions connected 
with the formation of weather con¬ 
ditions in the tropics. 


N August 31 in Munich the Third 
International Congress for Parasito¬ 
logy came to a close. Some 1,800 scien¬ 
tists from 77 countries took part. The 
major theme of the congress was a pre¬ 
sentation of new methods of recogniz¬ 
ing parasitic infections and new measures 
of a biological nature to cope with them. 


GERMANS HAVE NOT LOST CLAIM TO NATIONAL UNITY 


A 600-page documentation, compil¬ 
ing. analysing and evaluating all 
data bearing on the relationship bet¬ 
ween the Federal Republic of Germany 
and the GDR was published as a Par¬ 
liamentary Document in Bonn recently. 

Entitled “ Materialien zura Bericht 
zur Lage der Nation 1974** the volume 
contains main chapters on “ The Na¬ 
tion.” “ Political and Social Organisa¬ 
tion ” and “ Economic and Social Po¬ 
licy.” The public administration in 


the Federal Republic of Germany and 
the GDR are compared in an annexe. 

Dealing with the question of fhc 
“ Unity of the German Nation,” the 
publication states that it cannot be con¬ 
cluded from the existence of two Ger¬ 
man States that the Germans have 
abandoned or lost their claim to na¬ 
tional unity. It is a political objective 
of the Federal Republic to bring about 
a situation which will enable the peo¬ 


ple to exercise their right of self- 
determination. 

The document reaffirms the right to 
reunification which follows from the 
right of self - determination of the 
whole German nation. The ri^t of 
self-determination, the document says, 
is valid in both national and interna¬ 
tional law. 

It is pointed out that in contrast, 
the GDR has upheld the two - states 
theory since 1955 - 56. 
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lyyi ASTBR electrician, Gunduraju S. 

Ramachandran from Madras has 
been in the Federal Republic for one 
year for further training in balancing ap¬ 
paratus and centrifugal plants. When he 
set out on his journey, he knew precious 
little of the country, except for one thing; 
he was familiar with the story of the 
Pied Piper of Hamelin. 

To RamchandranN great joy, the pro¬ 
gramme which had been arranged for him 
in the -Federal Republic took him to the 
historic city of Hamelin where many 
buildings, dating from the time when the 
Pied Piper legend is supposed to have 
taken place, are still intact 

After a German language course last¬ 
ing several months, the Indian scholarship- 


holder worked for some time in the work¬ 
shop of the Technical University in 
Aachen. 1‘hen he moved on to the town 
of Hamelin where he obtained further 
training with an electro-technical firm. He 
also familiarized himself with the produc¬ 
tion processes of a special firm in a Darm¬ 
stadt manufacturing balancing mactinery. 
centrifugal plants and electric motors re¬ 
quired for special purposes. All this 
newly acquired knowledge will stand him 
in good stead in the development of ap¬ 
paratus and the handling of European, 
particularly Germah, equipment back in 
Madras. 

Ramachandran lived in the Federal Re¬ 
public without having experienced any 
real problems of adaption. On being ask¬ 
ed what he would complain about in his 
host country, he replied firmly, “ I can 
offer no criticism. I am happy to be 
receiving further training here.*' 

The 3 5-year-old engineer was working 
as master electrician in the central work¬ 
shop of the Indian Institute of Techno¬ 
logy in Madras when he got the opportu¬ 
nity of going to the Federal Republic 
for further training. Many other mem- 



Mr. fiamachandtan with his Cf-nnan 
ioUi'ngu<\ 


bers of the IIT have also gone to the 
Federal Republic on training trips arrang¬ 
ed hy the Carl Duisberg Society which 
takes on the special responsibility of look¬ 
ing after skilled and managerial staff 
from developing countries. Ramachandran 
has derived valuable know-how in pro¬ 
duction processes and would also like to 
undergo further training in India. • 



RA R. Anand P. Patel, a young photo- 
IVI grapher of Ahmedabad. was recent¬ 
ly handed over a trophy, a certificate and 
a DM 1.500 <*Rs, 4,500) cash award 
for winning first prize' in the Agfacolour 
— FIAP Cup *73 International Photogra¬ 
phic Contest. Mr. R.L. Naravan, Chief 
Executive of Agfa India, handed the 
prize to the young winner at a function 
in Ahmedabad. 

The subject of the contest was * Man 
In His Humanity * and Anand Patel won 
fir^t prize with his entry showing a mother 
and child in a paddy field. Patel recalls 
that on one of his Sunday outings with 
his camera, he saw agriculturists planting 
paddy seedlings and his attention was at 

7'he prize - whining 
photograph, * Mo¬ 
ther in Rice Field.’ 

Right : Mr. R.L. 

Anand, Chief Execu¬ 
tive of Agfa - Gavert, 
handing over the 
prize to Mr. Patel. 


once taken up by a woman with her 
child on her back. ** Her mud-splashed 
brown body and blue clothes against the 
muddy water made a curious but pleasing 
sombre colour combination.** In this 
scene, he saw the personification of uni¬ 
versal rnotherly love reflected in the work¬ 
ing woman's face.*' 

Anand Patel is 30 years old and an arts 
graduate. He started out very young in 
photography as his family runs a process¬ 
ing unit in Ahmedabad and he played 
with cameras and photographs from a 
very young age. He has won various 
photo awards right from the age of .six¬ 
teen and does outdoor photography as a 
serious photo-artist • 
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Auto ’ racers at the Surrburgring race hack. 

A COME-BACK IN BACINC 


G erman racing drivers have staged a 
coir back. Following the unforget¬ 
table world championship victories by 
Mercedes-Benz and Auto-Union. German 
drivers and manufacturers were for some 
years little more than bystanders at the 
fastest tracks in the world. But now, the 
Federal Republic's three - man racing team 
seems to have found the right com¬ 
bination of cars and constructors to en¬ 
able it to do active battle for the points 
and wins. 

The British, are already calling tall (6 ft 
4 ins) Hans-Joachim Stuck Jr., *'the 
newcomer of the year.** This slim young 
German, was bom in Grainu near 
Munich in 1951 and started early in ra- 
dng. His father, himself several times 
winner in European hill climbing trials 
in years gone by, taught Hans all the 
tricks of the trade at a very early age. 
He literally grew up with cars. But it 
was in this year that he got his first 
major triumph. He won the first round 
in the Formula II European Champion¬ 
ships at Barcelona and also at the Hock- 
enheimring. He was driving a March- 
BMW. 

Hans moved into the Formula 1 cate¬ 
gory due to the extensive help given by 


the South-German motor car manufactur¬ 
ing firm BMW. The firm has supplied the 
British March Works with some 50 For¬ 
mula 1 engines. At the third Formula. I 
start in South Africa, Hans was able to 
gain a place — he was fifth. At the 
Spanish Grand Prix in Madrid, he im¬ 
proved his position and came in fourth. 
Between these two races, he managed to 
find time to win the Touring Car trophy 
with Jacky Ickx at the Salzburgring. He 
went from victory to victory, and it is 
said, that the gods are on his side at the 
moment. 

llie second man in the team is Jochen 
Maas, who is 28 years old. He has en¬ 
joyed far less success and has been the 
unlucky one this season. Mass, original¬ 
ly wanted to go to the sea. He began 
racing in a hill climbing competition in an 
Alfa in 1968, and by 1970. was already 
a member of the Ford Works team as 
a touring car driver. In 1971 and 1972. 
he took part In Formula 11 races and 
in 1973 suddenly became Vice-European 
Champion (behind the Frenchman Jarier) 
in Formula 11 series, driving a Surtees 
Ford- 

Jochen Maas, is going through the same 
stage at the moment as Rolf Stomme- 



Hans J. Stuck in a March - BMW 


len (bom in 1943) had to a little while 
ago. Finally he quit the Formula 1 
arena bitterly disappointed. Between 1970 
and 1973, Stommelen was Germany's 
sole Grand Prix driver. Today, he is 
the most highly paid of the three Ger¬ 
man racing drivers. As No. 1, in the 
Italian Alfa - Romeo Team, he receives 
DM 2(X),000 per annum (Rs 6 lakhs) — 
a figure which Maas and Stuck can only 
dream about. Over and above this. 
Ford of Cologne, engaged him to drive 
in the German Sports Car Champion¬ 
ships. And so, at long last. Stommelen 
succeeded in winning the event, driving 
his fast t!apri RS at the Nuerburgring 
tracks. • 


GERMAN SWIMMERS TRIUMPHANT 


W ITH one\world-record, three Euro- 
pean-records and nine German 
records, six gold medals, three silver 
medals and three bronze medals, the 
Federal German team was more success¬ 
ful than ever at the recent 13th inter¬ 
national championships held in Vienna. 

The most significant achievement of 
German swimmers was the record es¬ 
tablished by 16-year-old Christci Justen 
in the 100 metres breast-stroke event 


which she finished in 1 min. 12.55 sec. 
This young champion is already being 
characterised as the greatest world swim¬ 
ming surprise of today and is expected 
to do very well in the future. 

The German Swimming Association 
ot the Federal Republic of Germany had 
a very successful day on August 25, when 
the last swimming events were being 
staged in the championship. After the 
German swimmers had recorded decisive 


victories in both the crawl relay races, 
the third men's relay race of the cham¬ 
pionship was won by the German quar¬ 
tet of Klaus Steinbach, Walter Kusch, 
Foikert Mceuw and Peter Nocke in a 
record time of 3 min. 51.57 secs, thus 
establishing a new European record. 

A total of 17 world and 6 European 
records were established at the champiem- 
ships. The swimmers from East Ger¬ 
many bagged a major share of the 
honours. 
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A get-fit course on a bicycle enabled 
” Foreign Minister H.D. Genscher to 
lose 18 lbs In 8 months. Genscher's free¬ 
time pursuit of cycling Is widely recom¬ 
mended by doctors tu others who want to 
stay fit. Cycling, as a routine exercise for 
slimming, has become popular In Germany 
though not as much as in the U.S.A., 
where the number of bicycles, according to 
a survey, equals the number of cars. 



PNEUMATIC bumpers, capable of 
absorbing a 5 mph collision Impact, 
have been developed for the safety car of 
tne future by an aerospace firm of Munich. 
The bumpers employ air-bags instead of 
hydraulic units and comply with the latest 
automotive safety regulations. They make 
metal parts unnecessary and are useful 
In collisions with pedestrians who norm¬ 
ally get hurt by metal bumpers. 



A prototype of the Banks “memory 
motor^' was displayed at the 24th 
Nobel Prize-Winner's Conference In Lindau 
recently. It uses the atoms of a nickle and 
titanium alloy with the faculty of 'memoiy' 
and has metal springs that snap into a 
*U' shape when doused In hot water. This 
Jerk of the spring can be harnessed to 
produce energy, and the device can be 
harnessed to an axle Just as a piston can. 


FEATURES 



AT the world show-jumping champion- 
^ ships held in Hickstead, U.K., the 16- 
year-old mare Simona, ridden by 33-year- 
old farmer, Steenken, from a village near 
Hanover, won the World Crown for Ger¬ 
many In a thrilling jump-off. The cham¬ 
pionship was one of the major events of 
international horse-jumping. “Simona/' 
says Steenken's team-mate Schockemo- 
chle, “is our best horse for the 1976 Mon¬ 
treal Olympics." 



THE Armrest Joystick, a new flight cont- 
” rol mechanism developed at the Federal 
Aerospace Research Institute In Munich, 
enables a pilot to operate the controls In 
three different directions with his arm 
resting in perfect ease. The new control 
system, operated by the palm and finger¬ 
tips of the pilot, has been fitted to a 
converted twin-engine Hansa-jet and has 
successfully logged 150 flying hours. 



PICTURES 



A scale-model of “Faraday," a ship 
which did pioneering work In laying 
60.000 km of cables a century ago, was 
exhibited at the Federal Postal Museum 
in Frankfurt recently. Designed for cable 
laying, the 'Faraday* was built in 1873-74 
according to designs submitted by 
Werner and Wilhelm Siemens. It was 
the first ship to be fitted out with electric 
lighting and saw 50 years of service. 



A mini-laser, using ten times less power 
” than others of similar capacity, was 
displayed by the Max-Pianck Institute Of 
Solid State Physics in Stuttgart recently. 
Its core is a synthetic pentaphosphate 
crystal with an admixture of neodymium— 
a rare earth. It has a promising future 
In optical telecommunications, as it uses 
fibre glassK which is less expensive and 
more durable* 



^IRLS on scooters and In sky blue uni- 
forma are currently touring five major 
cities In the Federal Republic. The “Blue 
Angels," as they are called, assist holi¬ 
day-makers and tourists who come to 
Frankfurt, Hamburg, Kiel, Munich and 
Cologne. The guidance, rendered free of 
charge, is available in three languages* 
The charming tourist-pilots are mostly 
students earning a little pocket money. 
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IND^GERMAN ; 

TRADE DOUBLES 

The volume of trade between * 
India and the Federal Republic ’ 
during the first six months of: 
1974 rose to Rs. 201 crorcaj 
from Rs. 107 crorcs during the - 
same period in 1973, a nearly | 
100% increase. Indian exports! 
to Germany amounted to Rfl.| 
61.5 crores (Jan.^une 1973: 51),: 
and Indian Imports from Ger- | 
many to Rs. 139.5 crores (Ian.- \ 
Juiu mJ: 106). ; 

JOINT RESEARCH 
PROJECTS 

The Indian Institute of Tech¬ 
nology (IIT), Madras, will soon 
enter into university partnership 
with West German technical 
universities to undertake joint 
research projects relc'vant to 
Indian problems. This is the 
ohfectivp of the fourth Indo- 
Gcrman agreement on extension 
of West German cooperation 
with the IIT now being finalis¬ 
ed and expected to become 
effective from December 1. The 
four-vear agreement envisages 
16 Joint projects. West C^nnan 
assistance to each being Rs. 1J 
lakhs. 

TV ENGINEERING 
COURSE 

A one-year post-graduate dip¬ 
loma course in tclevlrion engi¬ 
neering Is to be started at the 
Indian Institute of Technology, 
Madras, from next year. About 
20 engineers will be admitted to 
the course every year for spe¬ 
cialised training in television 
technology with a view to mak¬ 
ing the conntiy self-reliant in 
this field. 

COAL GASIFICATION 
fLANT 

The German firm. Messrs. 
Lnrgi Mineraloeltechnik GmbH 
c»f Frankfurt Is undertaking a 
feasibility - study In cooperation 
with Trans - Canada Pipelines 
Ltd. of Toronto/Ontarfo for 
setting up a coal - gaslficaticn 
plant In Canada with a daily 


capacity of 250 million cubic | RISE IN INDIAN ENGINEERING GOODS EXPORTS 
metres of synthetic gas. The | 

entire Investment In the plant, j ■ M0 |xn Exports of engineer- vidcs, particularly for the •‘nmi- 
Incluslve of the construction s I |„g Europe, sensitive’* Items, Indian export- 

of additional gas pipes. Is esti- » gpeclally to the EEC countries ers can make fnrtker Inroads 
mated at one billion DM. (Rs ; |||^ Qgp scheme, regie- Into EEC by booking as much 

300 crores). | , phenomenal increase orders as possible and see that 

EXPORT ORDERS 1 in 1973 • 74. an appreciable diare of the 


In the first five months of : The value realisation from 
the year, German industry j engineering goods exports shot 
booked a new -record level of , up in 1973-74 to Rs. 20A6 cro- 
orders from abrcMid. On an ' res from Rs. 11.2 crorcs the 
average from January to April year before. This improvement 
this year, export orders were, was possible because of sustaln- 
after seasonal ad|u8tmeqtg, near, cd effofts of the Indian engi- 
ly 14% up on the average for neering industry to derive the 
the months of October to De- j maximum advantage out of the 
cember, 1973. Over the year, GSP scheme under which a 
foreign orders rose by a good ■. large number of items are 
25%. which represents a 12% ; allowed to be imported into 
growth as far as volume is \ the EEC duty • free from India 


concerned. In the first quarter 
of the year, the export quota 
of Industry as a whole — ex- 
dnding the public energy cco- 


and other developing countries. 
In view of the vast opportu¬ 
nities that the GSP scheme pro¬ 


benefits of tariff concessions is 
passed on to them. 

The details of destination-wise 
engineering exports to the EEC 
countries, in 1972-73 and 1973- 
74 are given below. Value is 
Indicated in lakhs of rupees: 


Destiliation 

1972-73 

1973-74 

Belgium 

14.92 

35.46 

France 

70.69 

95.25 

Germany 

334.23 

675.92 

Holland 

93.09 

108.14 

Italy 

20.07 

64.20 

U.K. 

445.30 

893.37 

Denmark 

15.52 

20.47 


noroy and the building trade ' 


— totalled nearly 25% com- her among the worid’s top tal assistance given by the Fede- 

pared with 21% in the same fifty, but none of the eight ral Government and partly from 

period last year. come among the top ten. Ger- financial credits given by Ger- 


CONTRACT FOR STEEL 
PLANT 

A West Genman consortium 
under the leadership of the 
Demag and the Schloemann 
Siemag Co., which had already 
received a contract from Ihc 
Peoples* Republic of China 
for the pOrchase of a rolling 
mill worth 0.5 billion DM (Rs 
1.5 crorcs) in March 1974, has 
now received an- ad^tional 
contract for a continuous cast¬ 
ing plant. The total amoont 
of the contracts will now run 
to 650 milHon DM (Rs 195 
crores). Both these plants 
will go on stream in 1977. 
Nearly 300 Chinese experts will 
visit the Federal Republic in 
the next two yean for famlUa' 
rfzing themselves with the new 
plantSL 

EIGHT FIRMS AMONG TOP 
FIFTV 

Eight firms from the Fede¬ 
ral Republic of Germany pnm- 


many’s No. 1 is Volkswagen, 
which ranks nineteenth in 
the top fifty. According to 
‘’Fortune,” the US business 
magazine, two dozen of the 
top 50 are US - based and 
these 24 account for 60% of 
overall turnover. The other 
Federal Republic Indostrlal 
giants are Hocchst, Daimler- 


man banks. 

PELTZER CROSS-COUNTRY 
RACE 

'The National Track Onb or¬ 
ganised its Fourth Annual 
Crosscountry Hill Race In 
memory of late Dr. Otto Pclt- 
zer, former President of the 
National Track Club and the 


Benz, Siemens, BASF, Bayer, 
Thyssen and' AEG-Telcfiinkcn. 

AMMONIA PLANT 
CONTRACT 

A German consortium com¬ 
prising Mannesmann - Export 
AG. of Ducsseldorf and Fried¬ 
rich Uhde GmbH of Dortmund 


world famous German atfalets 
and coach, on 25th August, 
1974. Ths- cliib has been or- 
ganlsliig this race for the last 
13 years and after Dr. Peltzer’s 
demise in 1970 it was renam¬ 
ed as Dr. Peltzer Cross Conn- ^ 
try HOI Rnee^ 


mently signed a contract In ^ERD MUELLER RETIRES . g, 
Cairo for the supply of a plant Gcrnuui soccer alar Gcid p. 
for producing 14)00 toniiea of MueUer, who scored the win* 


ammonia per day, which in turn ning goal In the World Cup 


will be further proceesed to final last month, aniionttccd hit 


1350 tonnes of urea fertilisers, retirement from Intcniatloiial 


The value of the contract will football on August IS. Mueller, 
run up to 204 million DM iRa. 2fi, had been taOdlBt of ledre- 
61.2 erores), and the project menC rince Weat Germany bo> 


will be financed partly by capL came worM champlone in July. 
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NOT BY A STROKE OF I 

THE PEN j 

‘ * Hundreds of years of common German history cannot be 5 
wiped out by a stroke of the pen,** said Federal; 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt, commenting on the GDR move | 
to strike the last reference to the German Nation from * 
its constitution. ‘‘They will not accomplish this ; 
even if they should remove the word ‘German* from the [ 
‘ ■ German Democratic Republic ,* * the Chancellor said • ] 

The GDR ‘ ‘People's Chamber, * * according to the 
official East Gorman News Agency, has passed ] 

an amendment bill expunging the concept of 
the ‘ ‘German Nation* ’ from its constitution. I 


Article one of the GDR constitution in its version ^ 
of April 6, 1968 , began with the statement : [ 

* ‘The German Democratic Republic is a J 

Socialist State of the German Nation. * * I 

\ 

This has now been replaced by the sentence : I 

5 

J 

‘ ‘The German Democratic Republic is a : 

Socialist State of the Workers and Farmers. * * 1 

i 

i 

Federal Foreign Minister Gcnscher, in a newspaper : 
interview, declared that the division of Germany would " 
not bo accepted ‘ ‘as the final verdict of history on 

the German Nation.A policy which tried to disavow 

the unity of the German Nation was unrealistic and 
contrary to the wishes and interests of the German 
people,** the Minister said. 

For the Government of the Federal Republic of Germany ; 
the national identity of the German people is not ' 
negotiable. 
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Chancellor Schmidt sampled Indian toa 
at hia gorden party In Bonn recently. 
The Indian Taa Board's representatives 
had transformed the study room of the 
Chancellor's official raaidence into an 
Indian taa room. **lt looks much better 
like this." he declared, alpping a glass 
of Taa Sharps, a heady brew of Oer- 
Jealing taa and red wine. The Indian 
Tea Board la making vigorous efforts at 
increasing taa exports to the Federal 
Republic* 
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GERMAN FOREIGN MINISTER'S UN SPEECH 


CALL FOR INTERNATIONAL SOLIDARITY 


I N his speech to the UN General 
■ Assembly on Scplcmber 23. Federal 
Foreign Minister Genschcr made a 
strong plea for international solidarity to 
strengthen world peace, overcome econo¬ 
mic problems, accelerate the economic 
growth of developing countries, support 
the process of decolonisation and self - 
determination and help secure the obser¬ 
vance of human rights 

The following is the official translation 
of his speech . 

“ 1 wish to welcome most warmly 
the three new members — Bangla Desh. 
Greneda, and Cuiena Bissau. We are 
looking forward to cooperating closely 
and trustfully with these countric', also 
within the framework of the oigamsa- 
tion. 

INTERNATIONAL SOLIDARITY 

Our chief concern must be to pre¬ 
vent any further breaking up of inter¬ 
national solidarity and to reverse the 
process of disintegration. 

** The Federal Republic of Germany 
has gone through certain experiences 
which distinguish it from manv other 
countries represented here and which de¬ 
termine the nature of our participatiop in 
the work of this great world organiza¬ 
tion. With your permission I will men¬ 
tion those experiences in order to illus¬ 
trate that what we need today is not less 
but more international solidaritY. 

INDIVISIBLE GERMAN NATION 

** The Federal Republic ensued from a 
separation into states of the indivisible 
German nation. We are , therefore) more 


deeply conscious than others of the fact 
that states, however, great may be the 
need for their existence, are iyiperfect 
entities. Our citizens are less inclined to 
think in terms ot nation-states or regird 
their government and their political in¬ 
stitutions as the source of all wisdom 
and to believe that those institutions 
alone can cope with the massive prob¬ 
lems inherent in the pursuit of peace, 
freedom, human dignity and welfare. 
We, therefore, view with concern the re - 
emerging tendency in some parts of the 
world tu overrate oneself as a nation. 

UNITED EUROPE 

“ The Federal Republic. therefore, 
trains its policy on the obicctive of 
European unity. We are convinced that 
only a United Europe can effectively re¬ 
solve the'existing oolitical. economic and 
social problems. That community is also 
willing to share responsibility for resolv¬ 
ing problems beyond its frontiers. The 
more closely it is knitted together, the 
more will it be able to do in this respect. 

SELF - DETERMINATION 

The other experience which the Ger¬ 
mans have had *s that force, rather than 
solving problems, in fact, makes them 
all that much more diflicult to settle. ... 
The Federal Government, and ... all res¬ 
ponsible political forces in the Federal 
Republic, identify themselves with the 
principle of the renunciation of force. 
People can, and should, run their own 
lives on the basis of self - determination 
— as explicity reafhrmed by the United 
Nations Charter. This, in our view, also 
embraces the right of divided countries 


to re - unite if that is their own free deci¬ 
sion, and of nations to form suprana¬ 
tional communities. But if fotce enters 
inti> the conduct of international relations 
then it will he the seed from which ever 
nuue conflict and violence will spring, 
and will consequently be the source of 
distress, want and disaster. 

SUPPORT FOR UN 

“ Both these experiences, the imper¬ 
fection oi our states and the senseless¬ 
ness of force, have led the Federal Re¬ 
public, of necessity, on the road taken by 
this world organization. Only by means 
of a well - structured international order 
can the people in our state system tinil 
the framework within which they feel 
confident they can live in security. 

“ On behalf of mv country I speak up 
for the form of cooperation embracing 
all mankind, '.he most important model 
of which is the United Nations organi¬ 
zation, a form of cooperation which, 
though it is certainly a laborious and 
tedious way, is the only worthy one and 
promises to be more successful in the 
end. Peace, freedom, hunian dignity, 
welfare and a reliable system of interna¬ 
tional relations are indivisible. 

** International cooperation in its mul¬ 
tifarious forms has created a framework 
within which it has been possible to 
bring about extraordinary changes in the 
world in the past two and a half de¬ 
cades. Let me mention only two of 
those changes: the process of liberating 
the former colonial nations which is re¬ 
flected most strikingly in this very assem¬ 
bly where the original 51 members have 
meanwhile become 138; and the dcvelotv 
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fsktni of a peace - creating and peace- 
preserving policy of the United Nations 
which has helped prevent the spread of 
local and regional conflicts. 

**Oii behalf of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment I would like to state the following: 

We want to strengthen the United 
Nations and enhance its possibilities of 
action. Whatever the imperfections, 
there is no alternative to the United Na¬ 
tions. Ihose who have the peaceful de¬ 
velopment of mankind at heart must sup¬ 
port them. 

** We appreciate the need for the in¬ 
dustrial countries to make their markets 
more accessible to products from the less 
developed countries.... The Federal Gov¬ 
ernment supports cooperative projects 
also by private companies in developing 
countries It is trying by appropriate 
measures to Steer investment activities 
towards the least developed countries. 

“In recent years the Federal Govem- 
menl has constantly increased the share 
of its development aid for these coun¬ 
tries who arc in special need of interna¬ 
tional solidarity, and it will continue to 
do so. 

"The Federal Republic of Germany 
has declared its readiness to provide, as 
a member of the European Community, 
a substantial contrihutivm towards the 
cmegcncy oncration of the United Na¬ 
tions for the benefit of the most serious' 
ly affected countries as soon as the other 
countries involved have agreed to play 
a corresponding part. .The Federal Re¬ 
public participates in the fight against 
hunger in the world and in the solution 
of-the world food cri.sis. 

ECONOMIC INTERDEPENDENCE 
“Higher commodity prices and the 
problems they entail, confront us with 
tremendous economic difficulties. Never- 
thele$.s. tlij Federal Government will 
make special cITorls to continue to in¬ 
crease its development aid. In the years 
ahead, it intends to increase that aid at 
a higher percentage rate than the na¬ 
tional budget as a whole. For 1975, this 
has already been decided. We are 
making efforts to increase and intensify 
exchanges in the field of science and 
technology. 

“ Last year's events have once again 
thrown into relief the interdependence of 
the world economy and have made it 
clear to us how sensitive the complex 
cci^nomic mechanisms of highly deve¬ 


loped countries are. Even their capacity 
has its limits. ... Only countries with 
a well - functioning economy can be good 
trading partners to developins countries; 
only they can help and, over a long 
term, attend to the problems of others 
beyond their own frontiers. Industrial 
countries with economies shaken bv in¬ 
flation are bound to lose in efficiency. 
Hence the results of the Federal Repub¬ 
lic's consistent policy for domestic stabi¬ 
lity benefit others as well. 

DETENTE AND GERMAN 
UNITY 

" What concrete contributions can we 
make towards an active peace policy? 
'I'he foreign policy of the Federal Repub¬ 
lic of Germany is geared U> furthering 
detente... 

“The Federal Government includes in 
its policy of detente the most difficult and 
burning problem prevailing in Germany 
itself namely, the division or our country 
with all its painful consequences of the 
people. I wish to repeat what the 
Federal Government made dear a 
year ago at this rostnim. namely, that 
we cannot accept the division as his¬ 
tory's final dictum on the German na¬ 
tion. That dictum will be spoken by the 
German people themselves. The Federal 
Government sticks to its policy of work¬ 
ing for a state of peace in Europe in 
which the German people will regain its 
unity in free self-determination. This 
does not prevent us, however, from ex¬ 
hausting Ihe full measure of cooperation 
attainable in the circumstances.... 

Detente in Europe had to begin 
where the differences clashed at their 
hardest, that is in Berlin. The Qi.adri- 
partite Agreement of September 3, 1971, 
opened up that way. Hence one of the 
criteria by which to measure detente is 
the manner in which that agreement 
works in all its parts. Berlm*s secure 
future is an indispensable element of de¬ 
tente in Europe, and it remains a vital 
interest of our policy. 

“ The Federal Republic wants to see 
the detente policy effectively continued. 
It is in this spirit that the Federal 
Government cooperates actively and con¬ 
structively in the Geneva CSCE and the 
Vienna MBFR talks. 

NUCLEAR NON • PROLIFERATION 

“ In this connection 1 wish to under¬ 
line the great importance which we att¬ 


ach to the policy of the non - prolifera¬ 
tion of nuclear weapons. The Federal 
Republic intends to participate in the 
proliferation treaty scheduled for 1975. 

It hopes that this will provide it with 
another opportunity to help oppose any¬ 
thing that might jeopardize the policy of 
non - proliferation. 

HUMAN RlOHn AND 
DECOLONISATION 

**As a new member of the Commis¬ 
sion On Human Rights, we want to co¬ 
operate responsibly in that body's 
efforts to realize the human rights. We 
want to help to the best of our ability 
that the individual be protected from 
arbitrary treatment by the state, and from 
want, and population groups, from dis¬ 
crimination on racial, religious, political 
or other grounds. 

“We welcome the decision, of the 
Commission On Human Rights and its 
bodies to prepare studies on the sub¬ 
ject of self - determination. The right of 
self-determination is a regulative orinciple 
to be applied not only in the sphere of 
decolonization or to one particular con¬ 
tinent but in all parts of the world. 

“ Self - determination and human rights 
arc the central issues at slake, also in 
South Africa. The problems of decolo¬ 
nization and elimination of racial dis¬ 
crimination in that region will again he 
occupying this General Assembly. 

"We have left no doubt about our 
attitjde; we demand that any remaining 
colonialism be eliminated. We condemn 
all forms of racial discrimination. We 
can note today, with satisfaction that 
since the last General Assembly, funda¬ 
mental changes have come under way. 

“We have left no doubt about our de¬ 
cision Co recognize the independence of 
Guinea - Bissau and to open up the road 
to independence for Mozambique and 
Angola. We see in this a conflmation 
of our view that courage, energy and 
wisdom can solve these problems too. 

“The guarantee of individual human 
rights, the total ban on all forms of 
racism wherever it may be and the rea¬ 
lization of the self-determination of na¬ 
tions are tasks which, prompted not 
least by its own historic experience, my 
people would li|ce to help accomplish 
sincerely and energetically.** • 

(EMcerpts) 
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EXCHM6E OF^ VIEWS WITH GROMYKO FRUITFUL 

ipi BONN 



Foreign Minister Genscher and President Scheet with Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko, 


D ILAl'ERAL and world issues, parti* 
^ cuiarly. Questions concerning the 
Conference on Security and Cooperation 
in Europe (CSCE) and German - Soviet 
econiTmic relations were discussed during 
Soviet foreign Minister, Gromyko's visit 
to Bonn from Sept. 15 to 16. According 
to an otiicial communique issued on 
Sept. 16. the talks “were held in a busi¬ 
nesslike atmosphere and a spirit of mu¬ 
tual understanding.V 

Mr. Ciromyko had talks with President 
SchecI, Chancellor Schmidt and Foieign 
Minister. Genscher. *>!r. Schmidt said at 
a press conference at the end of the talks 
that complete agreement was likely to be 
reached “on a number of matters'* when 
he and Mr. Genscher visit Moscow from 
Gclober 2S to 31. Mr. Scheel accepted 
a Soviet invitation for an olficial state 
visit Ut the Soviet Union. 

During talks with Mr Gromyko. Chan¬ 
cellor Schmiilt stressed that as regards 
the Conference on .Security and Coopera¬ 
tion in Europe, the crucial issue for the 
Eederal Republic lay in the acceptance of 
the principle of the possibility of peace¬ 
ful change of frontiers by the confer¬ 
ence. In the opinion of the Chancellor, 
a large enough measure of agreement 
could be achieved on this point. 

Chancellor Schmidt expressed his con¬ 
fidence that progress could be made in 
the field of economic exchanges. It fitted 
in well, the Chancellor remarked, that the 


two countries complemented each other 
economically to the extent ihat the So¬ 
viet Union is mainly interested in buying 
industrial plant, capital goods, technical 
know-how. etc., whereas the Federal Re¬ 
public wanted energy and raw materials 
as well as primary commodities with a 
high energy-content in processing. 

On the Berlin question, the German 
side stressed the compatibility of the Four 
Power Agreement with the Federal 
Government's concept of a dynamic de¬ 
velopment of the ties between the Fede¬ 
ral Republic of Germany and Berlin 
(West). The talks also dealt with the 
question of evolving a mutually accept¬ 
able formula for the inclusion of West 
Berlin in the system of treaties between 


the Federal Republic of Germany and 
the U.S.S.R. 

Mr. Genscher in his talk-, with Mr. 
Grom>ko, appreciated the pt'siiive ellccts 
of the Four-Power Agreement on Berlin, 
but added that the development i»l Ber¬ 
lin. which prcsupFK^scs intact links v.ith 
the Federal Republic, must not be* impe¬ 
ded. 

President SchccI iiiscussed the hum.ms 
tanan aspect'- of German - .Soviet rela¬ 
tions with Mr Ciromyko. He expicssed 
appreciation for the Soviet elTorls in ins- 
proving facilitie.s for ethnic Cicrmans in 
the U.S-S R., who wish to emigrate to the 
Federal Republic and expressed hss hojTe 
that further progress would be made in 
this regard. • 


Bangta Desh Foreign Minister Kama! Hossain, who was in Bonn on September 5 and 5. 
had wide-ranging talks with Federal Foreign Minister Genscher- 


Mrs. Sirimavo Bandatanaike, Prime 
ter of Sri Lanka, who was in Bonn on a 
g^dwiii visit from Sept. 9 to to Wtlft 
Chanceffor and Mrs. Schmidt. 






EUROPEAN UNIFICATION 
REMAINS MAIN GOAL 

FOREIGN MINISTER GENSCHER 


F ederal Foreign Minister Genschcr 
made a policy, statement to the Bun¬ 
destag on Sept. 19. 

With reference to his recent talks with 
Soviet Foreign Minister Gromvko. Mr. 
Genscher stressed that he had spoken with 
special emphasis about the participation 
of Berlin and the Berliners in exchange 
projects with the U.S.S.R. in various 
spheres. That matter* he indicated to 
Parliament* slitl involved problems. 

BAROMETER OF DETENTE 
The Minister said : 

*• Jn this context we reaffirm unequivo¬ 
cally that the development of the ties 
between Berlin and the Federal Republic 
of Germany is an indispensable pre¬ 
requisite for the city's existence and its 
positive prospects for the future. For 
us. th's is a matter of vital interest.'* 

"The German Federal Government." 
he continued. " sees in the manner in 
which the Four - Power Berlin Agree¬ 
ment's .stated Dossibililies are realized, a 
barometre of the state of detente in the 
heart of Europe." 

Mr. Genscher also emphasized the re¬ 
lation of confidence with the three West¬ 
ern Powers which, together with the 
Soviet Union, are responsible for Berlin 
as a whole. The relationship with the 
Western Protective Powers had once again 
proved itself iq-recent weeks and months, 
the Foreign Minister said. 

ENERGY POUCY 

The development of prices for energy 
and other raw materials in the past 12 
months.** he said, "has led to a change 
in the pattern of power within the 
world's economy. This major shift in 
economic weight must be taken into con¬ 
sideration by the German Federal Govern¬ 
ment. We do not overlook that those 
developing countries with neither raw 
materials nor energy sources have been 
especially hard-hit by these develop¬ 
ments. 

".The conversations in Bonn with the 
Prime Minister of Sri Lanka* Mrs. Ban- 
daranaike* and with the Foreign Minis¬ 


ters of Ruanda and of Bangla Desh have 
home out the truth of this circumstance. 

" The German Federal Government pla¬ 
ces its sense of responstbility in this si¬ 
tuation at the service of the European 
Community, which in turn sunooits spe¬ 
cial programmes of the United Nations. 

" At the major conferences within the 
United Nations framework this year — 
that is. the General Session on Raw Ma¬ 
terials. the Conference on Maritime Law 
and the World Population Conference — 
we have taken a consistent stand. That 
is. we have called for the narrnwinr; of 
the ever-widening gulf between industrial 
states and developing states; and instead 
of allowing this situation to worsen, we 
have called for efforts to harmonize the 
varying economic interests.** 

SOLIDARITY FOR PEACE 

** Europe's unification remains the cent¬ 
ral theme of our foreign policy. In pur¬ 
suit of this goal, we want both a pro¬ 
gressive economic integration and an ever- 
closer CO - operation in the foreign poli¬ 
cies of the nine member - states of the 
European Community,'* Mr. Genscher 
declared. 

" It is being realized ever more clearly 
that priority goes to the regaining of eco¬ 
nomic stability. ...Paris and Bonn are 
agreed on the goals of economic poliev. 
Both states consider themselves commii- 

ACCELERATING TEMPO OF 

T he German Federal Finance 
Minister, Mr. Hans Apel, has re¬ 
ported on the German Federal Gov¬ 
ernment's plans to accelerate the tempo 
of development-aid grants despite en¬ 
forced economies in Bonn's over-all 
budget. He said Bonn would encour¬ 
age a systto of worldwide partnership 
and hoped this would Improve indivi¬ 
dual countries* standards of living faster 
than could be possible by purely bila¬ 
teral arrangements. 

He reported that expenditures for de¬ 
velopment aid through 1978 would rise 
much more sharply than would Bonn's 
overall annual budgets for all purposes 


ted- to stability.... 

"What was discussed last weekend dur¬ 
ing the informal meeting in Paris of 
chiefs of state and heads of government 
will now be examined by the individual 
governments; and. where concrete propo¬ 
sals are involved, these will be dealt 
with further by the Foreign Ministers 
and by the Commission of European 
Community (EC). 

" Today teamwork between the organ 
known as European Political Co - ope¬ 
ration and the organs of die EC* a 
working relationship that at first was 
burdened by certain problems* is being 
conducted without friction.** 

Particularly clear, said the Foreign 
Minister, was this working relationship 
in connection with the European - Arab 
dialogue. 

" A common policy," he‘ said* " has 
made it possible for the Nine to exercise 
.significant influence: for example, on 
the NATO attitude towards the Confe¬ 
rence on .Security and Co-operation in 
Europe (CSCE); on non-aligned nations; 
end in general on the solidarity of the 
Western stance.** 

** Our German conception of a Euro¬ 
pean Community open to the world is 
gaining ground and consequently is tak¬ 
ing on still more of a trans-Atlantic as¬ 
pect." he .said. (Excerpts) 

DEVELOPMENT AID. 

• combined. With rises ranging from 
15.5% to 18.7% in 1976* the increase 
*in the yearly budgetary commitment 
for development aid (1975 budget; DM 
3.264 million = Rs. 979 crores) would 
be twice the average rise of the other 
annual budget items. 

Though economics had to be made 
in this as in other areas of public 
spending. Mr. Apel ssid the bssic obli- 
. gations regarding aid would all be met: 
that is* existing international commit¬ 
ments would be honoured, and econo¬ 
mically viable new development pro¬ 
jects be negotiated. 
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‘NEWS IS SACRED’ 


"T” HE Germsfi Press Agency (DPA) 

” has in the 25 years since its incep¬ 
tion become one of the world's largest 
news agency networks that feeds news¬ 
papers across the globe with extensive 
coverage in many languages. Its most 
significant aspect Is that every DP A em¬ 
ployee Is singularly proud of the fad that 
this large news agency, with offices in 7? 
countries, is absolutely free. That was 
how the DIf A was conceived and that is 
how it has functioned all these years. 

The agency was founded by German 
newspaper publishers, who after the ex¬ 
perience of a dictatouhip, had become sus¬ 
picious of state intervention in the media. 
Their motto was: “News is sacred; com¬ 
ment is free.” 

The founding fathers of the DPA — 
(Deutsche Presse Agentur) proclaimed 
their independence of government, the 
political parties, business interests, and 
ideologists. Their main aim was to estab¬ 
lish a completely neutral and, moreover, 
totally reliable news service. 

DPA is sponsored bv about 200 asso¬ 
ciate partners, coming from the daily and 
weekly press, the broadcasting stations, 
the trade-unions and specialized publish¬ 
ers. No associate is entitled to more 
than one per cent of the agency's shares. 
This ensures that nobody can ever have 
a controlling voice in the agency's work. 

Apart from its correspondents in the 
World's major cities, the DPA can also 
draw on news material from fifty na¬ 
tional and international press agencies, 
with which it has contractual relations. It 
is part .of the international news trans¬ 
mission network that operates smoothly 
despite geographical and political frontiers. 

India has always been an important 
link in the DPA chain and four corres¬ 
pondents have successively been posted in 
New Delhi. The present DPA correspon¬ 
dent is Mr. Rassat who was sent out just 
six months ago. “ActuaPy I volunteered 
to come here as 1 have always been in¬ 
terested in India”, says Mr. Rassat, with 
a seif-conscious smile. He smiles almost 
to hide the emotionalism which 
brought him to India. I. is a senti¬ 
mentality that is alarmingly discordant 
with the imaae of the hardened newsman 


who has travelled all over the world fol¬ 
lowing news-trails and reporting on di¬ 
verse events. “1 studied Sianskrit years 
ago and even wrote a doctoral disserta¬ 
tion on the god Ganesh,” Mr. Rassat 
reveals. Today, India is his beat and he 
writes on everything ^ in politics, econo¬ 
mics and social conditions that he sees 
around him. 

As DPA correspondent, he covers all 
news events though mainly political and 
says this is because, that of late, there is 
a much greater interest in India and its 
political realities. He sends an average of 
ten news items a day and is very happy 
that it is very easy to get at the news 
in India. “You can pick up news from 


Editorial staff at work in the DPA office 

any side and that is good for a corres¬ 
pondent," he says. He attends alt press 
conferences and one of his first was with 
Mrs. Gandhi when he asked her searching 
questions and received frank replies. *Mrs. 
Gandhi, has a very charming manner of 
handline new.smen and for me it was a 
good start to my work in India.'' he com¬ 
ments. 

He also meets others of his tribe— 
journalists at the Press Club and thinks 
these exchanges of views are of great im¬ 
portance as they give a correct perspec¬ 
tive to a oorrespondent's work in any 
country. DPA also has a contractual re¬ 
lationship with the United News of India. 



The DPA headquarters 


He talks most about his meeting some 
months ago with Dr. Sethna of the Ato¬ 
mic Energy Commission and is oroud that 
he was the hrst toreign correspondent to 
meet Dr. Sethna. after the Indian nuclear 
test. He was granted an interview with 
Dr. Sethna. just two days after the explo¬ 
sion 

7 he DPA's reputation, as a news agency 
wedded to the ideal of total press free¬ 
dom. docs help its corrsepondents to 
reach very close to news sources and 
leaders, and Mr. Rassat finds that true in 
India too. “I have not been here long 
enough," he says. *T still have to really dis¬ 
cover India — for myself and for DPA." 
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i OOPE RAT IVES * a magic word 

for Dr. Hans Mucnkner of Mar¬ 
burg University, has spent a month 

having a close look at the Indian Co¬ 
operative Movement. Facts and figures 
on cooperatives^ comparative analyses 
and evaliiatii^ns come crowding as he 
rpeaks and one is left in no doubt that 
Dr. Muenkner has made cooperatives his 
life's mission. He is in India on his 
way hack from Singapore where he vias 
engaged in redrafting cooperative law on 
an 1LO assignment. 

** India." he says. has done a lot in 
the field of cooperatives and it has been 
very interesting for me to observe the 
special problems that have shaped the 
kind of cov)peratives yon have here. The 
main problem here, as in other count¬ 
ries, is to get the cooperative philosophy 
tc reach to the grass roots. Because 
the one thing that makes a cooperative 
is individual involvement, I have found 
a lot of men here who are dedicated to 
coof>crativcs and it is a fact that the 
movement has spread to far comers of 
this country. But to he successful, co¬ 
operatives need much greater involve¬ 
ment hy private individuals. 

Dr. Muenkner started his Indian tour 
from Bangalore where he visited the 
Cooperative Training College and also 
lectured at Banagalore University 1 


had a very interesting discussion with 
the students there," he said. " and found 
that they were very conscious of the 
need to have a more dynamic and wide- 
based cooperative movement." He also 
visited the anex cooperative organisa¬ 
tions in Karnataka State ^nd was im¬ 
pressed by the Janata Bazar and the 
consumer cooperatives there. “ The con¬ 
sumer cooperatives that had more indivi¬ 
dual involvement were succcs-iful and 
that onlv proved my point in this res¬ 
pect," he said. 

In Madias. Dr. Muenkner attended an 
intensive seniiiiar on the rote of cooper¬ 
atives :iiid met di.stinguished men in the 
field. “ I was deeply impressed by the 
understanding of principles and the in¬ 
tellectual soundness of the men who are 
involved in the Cooperative Movement. 
In fact, 1 have been using a great deal 
of Indian publications on the subject for 
my own research and even now I am 
carrying back some new books on co- 
opierativcs by Indian writers. I he only 
problem." and Dr. Muenkner punctuates 
his statement Uith a laugh. “ is that there 
is always a gap between principles and 
practical Implementation." 

In Delhi. Dr. Muenkner delivered two 
lectures. .Speaking sit the Press C'lub of 
India on .Sept. 24, he reviewed the 
working of cooperative.s in Germany. 


He said that in the Federal Republic 
today, there were more than 17,000 co¬ 
operative societies with about 12.3 mil¬ 
lion members. 

He said that since some years, the 
German cooperatives have entered a new 
stage of development. Especially, in the 
fields of agriciiltral production and retail 
trade a new type of cooperative had de¬ 
veloped: the integrated cooperative. 

i he steady process of rationalization 
and concentration in all sectors of the 
economv and the increasing competition 
specially with a view to the Common 
Market force the cooperative enterprises 
to adapt themselves to the standard of 
their competitors in order to survive the 
competition. 

C'oncluding his talk, he *^^aid, the co¬ 
operatives in Germany have greatly con¬ 
tributed In maintain the independent exis¬ 
tence of those farmers, craftsmen and re¬ 
tailers- who have taken the initiative to 
help themselves by joint action. 

In addition to that, the consumers' co¬ 
operatives and the housing cooperatives 
play an important role in the German 
economy, representing the interests of 
consumers and tenants and taking up the 
role of a countervailing power in the 
German market economy. 

Dr. Muenkner was of the view that just 
as it had happened in Germany, India 
too would develop a wide-based system 
of cooperatives. There is already a con¬ 
sciousness here that modern scientific me¬ 
thods that make cooperatives more use¬ 
ful should be introduced in Indian co¬ 
operatives. This consciousness is the be¬ 
ginning of change and that is a good 
prospect because in a country like India, 
the philosophy of self-help and individual 
action can go a long way towards solving 
many economic and social problems." 
According to him, the entire image of 
cooperatives needed to change, and in this 
context, he thought it would be very use¬ 
ful if the success stories of some Indian 
cooperatives should receive more public¬ 
ity. "More and more people have to get 
involved. That is the only answer," he 
said. • 



Of. Muenkner addressing a meeting of cooperative officials in New Delhi. 
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for mar Ambassador H. 5. Malik 


Malik in 1917 getting into his fighter plane 



I srSKl. have two bullets in my leg. 

• Been there over fifty years since 
World War I,” says Mr. H.S. Malik, ex- 
ICS. former ambassador and golf cham¬ 
pion. as we talk in his garden filled with 
chirping birds. He talks about his days 
as the first Indian Pilot in the RAF when 
he flew rickety old fighter planes against 
the legendary Oernian World War 1 hero 
of the Alkies, Baron von Richthofen, 
known as the Red Baron “Maybe he 
was called that because he always flew a 
plane painted red." says Malik. “ He 
didn't hide himself, not the Red Baron. 
It was this fearlessness, an almost mock¬ 
ing cf>urage. that made him a legend. No 
one could miss his led plane and every 
pilot in the RAF dreamt of a victory 
against the Red Baron.*' 

Young pilots like Malik lived in awe 
of the Red Baron, but also had a great 
respect for his reputation as a flier, 
Baron von Richthofen was a victor of 
80 air battles and had become the 
scourge of RAF pilots. His red plane 
was easy to spot but not so easy to 
bring down becaii.se the Red Baron, was, 
according to Malik who saw him fly. 


a tremendously ski If till pilot who risked 
more than the others and outwitted all 
who tried to get him. “He became a 
legend because of his special brand of 
courage, and mind you, every man who 
flew in these skies was a man of courage. 
But von Richthofen had more. That 
was whaigavc him a halo round his head 

And many was the lime when 
Malik saw that daring,as the Red Baron 
left a trail of smoke and shot planes in 
the skies over the Franco-Oerman border. 
Malik's RAF squadron w'as based in Flan¬ 
ders, France. and von Richthofen's 
squadron was camped just ten miles 
away across the linos. 

“One day we had very bad weather and 
decided to gt* for a sortie so as to have 
the element of surprise as no one would 
dare to fly out in that heavy rain and 
storm. Four of us volunteers took oil 
and wc knew it was a mad mission. 
flew across the lines, gaining height to 
get a break in the clouds. Well, wc saw 
that break and flew into the clear patch 
of sky, but only to see a host of Cier- 
man planes coming in from th** oher side 
Yes. it was von Richthofen and his squad 


ron and it was just the kind of mad thing 
he wi>uld do' too — to fly a raid in such 
terrible weather. 

“We were heavily outnumbered and I 
could see the red plane leading them as 
they broke formation and came in to at¬ 
tack. I fought as much as 1 could hut 
there was no point in staying on there 
as I was hit by their bullets and turned 
back. I crash - landed back in France.'' 

That was not the t.*nly orush he had 
with the Red Baron. There were other 
times w'hen Malik saw the red niane in 
action and says that von Richthofen 
seemed to have a charmed life. “In fact, 
nobody ever did shoot down the Red 
Baron when he was in that special plane 
of his. I'ow'ards the end of the* war, an 
Australian pilot brought down von Rich¬ 
thofen without knowing it because the 
Baron was not flving in his red plane 
that day but in one with ordinary camou¬ 
flage colouring. It was not known till much 
later that the Red Baron had in fact been 
killed.'* 

H S. .Malik comes out of his memo¬ 
ries with rehiclance. '* Wc live in an 
agf’ when evco'thing is mechanical and 
dehumanised. For us in those days, there 
was an element of sport in flying. We 
did not think of the enemy pilot as an 
enemy, wc ju&t shot to bring down his 
plane. There was no hatred." 

“I went to Germany much after the 
w»ar in 1930 and lived in Hamburg for 
some time. Germans were the best of 
friends for me and I admired even then 
the thoroughness and hard-working char¬ 
acter of those people. By that time, the 
Red Baron was almost forgotten. 

“But 1 cannot forget.** 


The Federal German Air Chief Marshal Li. General Rail who was in India in April, 1973* 
presented a mode! of the Red Barones famous triplane to Air Chief Marshall O. P. 
Mehra» 





R. R. DAS GUPTA 


ERNST CASSIRER : PHILOSOPHER AND HUMANIST 


O N April 13, 1945, a 73-ycar old pro- 
fettor of Columbia University was 
quietly walking down a street of New 
York city when one of his pupils met 
him and asked him a philosophical 
question. The professor turned his gen¬ 
tle eyes towards the young enquirer with 
a kindly smile and as he was about to 
speak, fell dead into his anns. 1 do not 
know if this student ever wrote anything 
on his master. Ernst Cassirer. But there 
is a brief memoir of him by one of his 
former students who writes: '* Thus, 
being serene and good, being learned 
and wise and ardent, being all these 
things. Ernst Cassirer was a great man 

.I speak from the heart when I say: 

* We loved Ernst Cassirer *- ” For a pro¬ 
fessor to be called great by his students 
and to be loved by them is indeed the 
highest academic fortune: Cassirer had 
that fortune wherever he taught, he had 
it in his native land Germany, in Eng¬ 
land. in Sweden and in the United 
States. 

Bornjn Breslau on July 28. 1874. 

Ernst Cassirer was the fourth child of a 
rich Jewish tradesman who sent him to 
a gymnasium where he graduated with 



took I he degree summ cum laude. 
Cauirer also presented this work for the 
Berlin Academy Prize and was awarded 
the second prize, the first not being 
awarded at all. After his marriage in 
1901 Cassirer lived in Berlin where he 
wmte the first two volumes of his Piob- 
Irm of Knowledge in 1904 . Published 
in 1906 and 1908. respectively, these two 
^ volumes became a standard work on the 
history of European thought till the 
emergence of Kant's critical philosophy. 

It was difficult for Cassirer to obtain 
a teaching post in Berlin University where 
its two most influential professors were 
strongly opposed to the Marburg School. 
Cassirer, nevertheless, applied for a Pri- 
vatdozentur and sent to the university a 
ropy of his Problem of Knowledge in 
support of his candidature. 

He joined Berlin University and while 
teaching there, wrote his first great and 
syiitematir work Substance and Function 
(1910) an English translation of which by 
W.C. and M.C. Swabey^ appeared in 
1923. This work of more than 430 
pages, divided into two parts of four 
chapters each, deal with the theory of 
formation of concepts, the concepts of 
number, so&ce. geometry and of natural 
science, the problem of reality, the prob¬ 
lem of induction, and the paychology of 
relations. ' 


the highest marks. When Cassirer en¬ 
tered Berlin university at the age of 18. 
that is, in 1892, as a student of law 
he discovered that his real interest was 
in philosophy and literature. He gave 
up Jurisprudence, although that was the 
subject his father wanted him to study 
and took courses in German philosophy 
and literature, history and art.- When he 
was in the university, Germany wes wit¬ 
nessing a revival of interest in Kant, 
Cassirer desi.ring to go deeper into his 
philosophy entered Hamburg University 
to have the privilege of being taught by 
Hermann Cohen. (1854-1924). the founder 
of the Marburg School of Neo-Kantian 
Philosophy. Cohen was so impressed bv 
Cassirer's abilities as a scholar thar he 
once remarked about him that "this man 
“has nothing to learn from me." He 
wrote his doctoral thesis on Leibniz and 


and Function was recognized 
by the Marburg School as an outstand¬ 
ing contribution to philosophy. Cohen, 
the chief exponent of that school, congra¬ 
tulated his pupil on this achievement and 
edded: “if I shall not be able to write 
the second part of my logic, no harm will 
be done to our common cause Since my 
project to a large extent is fulfilled in 
your book. "Cassirer soon became known 
to the world of philosophy as a new 
force. 

He published in 1916, that is, during 
the third yPar of the War, his Freedom 
and Form reaffirming his faith, in memor¬ 
able language, in the idea of human 
right and human dignity preserved in the 
writings of Lessing, Schiller, Goethe and 
Kant. At the end of the War, Cassirer 
joined the newly established university in 
Hamburg as a full professor of philoso¬ 
phy and in 1930 he wu elected its 
rector. Between 1923 and 1928 he pub¬ 


lished his most important work. Philo¬ 
sophy of Symbolic Forms in three 
volumes, the first volume dealing with 
language, the second with mythical 
thought and the third with the pheno¬ 
menology of knowledge. He once said 
that the whole philosophy of symbolic 
forms one day flashed in his mind as he 
was taking a taxi to reach home. He 
realized that human reason alone cannot 
bridge the gulf between the perceiving 
mind and the world. " The true concept 
of reality.*' he writes in the first volume 
of the Philosophy of Symbolic Forms, 

“ cannot be pressed into a plain and abs¬ 
tract form of being, it rather contains the 
whole manifold and wealth of spiritual 

life. In this sense any new symbolic 

form, not only the concept and system 
of knowledse, but also the intutive world 
of ait, or myth or language, represents 
— according to a saying of Goethe's — < 
a revelation directed from inside towards 
the outside, a synthesis of world and 
mind which alone makes certain for us 
the genuine unity of both." 

When Cassirer decided to emigrate he 
received otfeni of professorship from 
three universities in Europe, Uppsils 




University in Sweden, Oxford UnWersity 
in England and the School of Social Re¬ 
search in New York. He first chose 
Oxford where he taught for two yeers. 
1933 - 1933 and it took him only three 
months to pick up enough English to be 
able to lecture in that language. While 
teaching at Oxford he received an invi¬ 
tation from the Univertity of Goeteborg 
in Sweden and he accepted it on the 
condition that the appointment would not 
deprive anybody of his chair. During 
his six years in Sweden he wrote his 
Determinism And Indeterminism In Mod¬ 
ern Physics ( 1957 ) giving his views on 
the epistemological consequences of Quan¬ 
tum Mechanics. Cassirer valued this 
work as one of his significant achieve¬ 
ments in philosophy, peilieps mostly be¬ 
cause of what he was able to say here 

( Continued J 
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BRIDGE 

FOR 

SCIENCE 



Prof. Dr. Peter Meyer‘Dohm 

C i URS is an active partnership/* 
says Prof. Dr. P. Meyer - Dohm 
of Bochum University, speaking about the 
cooperation programme between Aachen/ 
Bochum universities and Osmania Oniver* 
sity, Hyderabad. **It is a partnership 
based on hfty-fifty exchanges in the work 
of research and has proved beneficial to 
both sides.” Prof. Meyer-Dohm was in 
Delhi enroute to Germany after a fort¬ 
night's stay at Osmania, and had with 
him the first of the research reports pre¬ 
pared under the Aachen/Bochum-Osmania 


Cooperation Scheme (ABOCS). 

The scheme was proposed in 1966 by 
the then Vice-Chancellor of Osmania- 
University, Dr. D.S. Reddy. The propo¬ 
sal was passed on to the Ruhr-University, 
Bochum, which had been opened just the 
previous year. It was decided that both 
Bochum and Aachen should jointly enter 
into the negotiations with Osmania. After 
initial discussions and an exchange of 
visits between representatives of the three 
universities, the partnership agreement 
was signed on July 28, 1967. 

The scheme provides, among other 
things, for exchange of German and 
Indian professors, research fellows and 
research assistants; undertaking of com¬ 
mon research projects, and exchange of 
university publications, dissertations and 
lists of projects currently being under¬ 
taken within the scientific area covered 
by the cooperation agreement. 

**The cooperation scheme,” says Prof. 
Meyer-Dohm, "is very significant because, 
as far as 1 know, it is the only such 
partnership entered into bv an Indian 
university. Considering generally, the di- 
fliculties and financial problems involved 
in a cooperation ^scheme of this nature, 
one would describe the ABOCS, as a 
partnership embracing universities very 
distant from each other, as a success. 
The framework of action carved out by 
the partnership agreement has been filled.” 

Prof. Meyer-Dohm said the German re¬ 
searchers were highly impressed by the 
competence and dedication of their Indian 
counterparts and there was on both sides, 
a desire to learn .from each other. The 
first joint research project concerned 
studies on economic and social integra¬ 


tion in regions of Andhra Pradesh and 
researchers from both countries worked 
in the field to collect data. This data 
was duplicated and made available to 
scholars both in Bochum and Hyderabad 
and the research reports were prepared 
separatelyon various subjects. 

**The suooess of this pamershtp,” says 
Prof. Meyer-Dohm, ”has contirmed me 
In my view that science is international 
Sometimes, the internationality of science 
is threatened by the crisis in the univer¬ 
sity ; Very often we are forced to cope 
with our own problems, which prevent 
us to have active partnership relations. 
But this has not happened with this parti- 
cular partnership.** 

”To me personally,’* he goes on, “this 
partnership with an Indian university is 
very significant because 1 am one of those 
Germans, who are in love with India. 1 
have been here about 14 times and would 
like to do my bit to see that scientific 
research helps in India’s development.” 

With an idealistic ring in his voice, he 
explains what he calls his philosophy of 
science and development. “It is only 
when a larger scientific community has 
been established that one can undertake 
the division of labour which is so essen¬ 
tial to the modem scientific process. 
Numerous investigations of scientific in¬ 
stitutions in developing countries have 
stressed lime and again the danger of in¬ 
tellectual isolation, which arises. In part, 
from the lack of contact existing between 
colleagues. In that respect we have 
formed a bridge between Bochum and 
Osm.^nia and I hope it will always re¬ 
main,” he concludes. • 


ERNST CASSIRER : PHILOSOPHER ANO HUMANIST 


(Cortf inued from the previous pege) 
about the continuity of man’s conception 
of the material world shown in the tran¬ 
sition from classical to modem physics. 

Arriving in the United States in 1941. 
Cassirer, accepted a visiting professorship 
at Yale Uniyersity, where he planned to 
teach for two years and after which period, 
he intended to return to Sweden where 
he had taken citizenship. But the war 
obliged him to continue in the United 
States. In 1944 he was invited to teach 
at Columbia University in New York, 
the city where he died on April 13, the 
following year. 


In an address delivered at Memorial 
Services held under the ausnices of the 
Department of Philosophy of Columbia 
University on June 1, 1045, Hajo Hol- 
bom called Cassirer “the last trae scion 
of the classic tradition of German 
idealism.” That tradition may now seem 
to be waning and to the modem edu¬ 
cated young man it may even be a curi¬ 
ously unintelligible thing. The singular 
achievement of Cassirer, as a philosopher 
and historian of culture, is that he has 
shown in his works the modernity of 
German idealism, or to put it differently, 
the capadty of German idealism to ful¬ 


fil its promise in the changed human 
situation of the modem world. 

Perhaps we can say about Cassirer, 
what he said about Rousseau in his book 
entitled. The QueHion of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau available in P.j. Gay’s English 
translation (1954); “ What is disclosed to 
us here is not fixed and definite doctrine. 
It is rather a movement of thought that 
ever renews itself?" 

Excerpts from a lecture by Prof. R. K. 

Oaa Gupta on Sept. 4 at Max Mueller 

Bhavan, New Delhi. 
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•p HE first thing a visitor to West Ber- 
* lin discovers is that the Kurfuersten- 
damm is not an opera by Wagner! 

Above all, it is not a hymn to the past 
in this city bursting with stately monu- 
ments to by-gone glories. It is more like 
a paean to the present. 

The Kurfuerstendamm is a lot of things: 
a two-mile>long coffee house, according to 
some habitues. Another kind of house 
somewhat less wtiolesume, according to 
others. An awkward offspring of the 
Champs Elysees and the Ginza, perhaps. 
Most of all, it is West Berlin's gawdy, 
bawdy, bustling new main street. The 
first thing an innocent visitor learns to 
cope with in this outpost city. A swing- 
ing tourist's German Nirvana. 

Call it what vou will, Kurfuerstendamm 
is the 2-1/2-mile long neon a.ris that West 
Berlin turns on — and tunis on West Bcr> 
liners. Some of them cannot bear to walk 
down other avenues. To them it's a way 
of life. 

A restless way of life, to be sure — and 
they are the first to admit it — devoted 
to wringing every last hectic drop of plea¬ 
sure out of the fads and fancies of the pre¬ 
sent because they have learned to live 
with only a misty view of the future. The 
latest fashion, the current pop star, a late 
night Pisco Sour at Heinz HoU's new "in** 
restaurant on Damaschke Strasse» tickets 


to a first nighter at the flahsy new Freie 
Volksbucbne theatre, hopping through the 
thunderous din of all night cabaret<i which 
offer it all from \lirndls to drag. That's 
Kurfuerstendamm — a space trip into the 
present. 

Berlin is a young city — unheard of 
before 1244. unheralded before 1740 when 
Frederick the <ireat adorned it with tap- 
ping.s of the- French Romance - culture he 
admired. Berlin reached its zenith only a 
half century ago Its golden era fell be¬ 
tween 1918 and 1933 when it.s history was 
capped with the most brilliant achieve - 
ments in theatre (Max Reinhardt, Bertolt 
Brecht. Erwin Piscator). music (Paul liin- 
demith). expressionist painting (Emil Nol- 
dc. Karl Hofer. George Grosz), architec¬ 
ture (Hans Poelzig. Max Taut. Eric Mcn- 
delsohnn) and .sciepce (Max Planck, Al¬ 
bert Einstein). 

West Berlin's concerted efforts to build 
up its bristling tourist industry have effect¬ 
ively masked the city's keystone role in 
the West German economy, but the statis¬ 
tics tell the story: ft alone accounts for. 
3.7% of the total economic life of the 
Federal Republic. Its yearly output of 
goods and services runs to more than 9 
billion dollars, e'^ual to about two-thirds 
of Norway's gross national product, but 
with only half of Norway's population. 

The city's companies exported more than 



The two and a hatf mile long axis around 
which West Berlin turns is the Kur¬ 
fuerstendamm, At right, a fish eye-view 
of the Schoeneburg Town Hall and the 
Wilhelm Memorial Church- Left: Kur¬ 
fuerstendamm at night. 

900 million dollars worth of goods to 130 
countries last year, and among its indus¬ 
trial giants. Siemens AEG-rdefunken. 
Osram, SEE (ITD and Bosch together pro¬ 
duce more than a billion and a halt dollars 
worth of electrical and electronic equip¬ 
ment annually, which accounts for the big¬ 
gest single slice of Berlin's industrial cake. 

Virtually every important West Berlin 
landmark is within stone throwing dis* 
tance of Kurfuerstendamm: the Kaiser 
Wilhelm Memorial Church, with its scor¬ 
ched. battered helltowcr and 20.000 stain¬ 
ed glass windows imported from Chartres, 
is rarely out of sight. Berlin's ugly duc¬ 
kling, Philharmonic Hall, as dazzling on 
the inside as it i.s ghastly from the outside. 
I'he majestic Brandenburg Gate, modelled 
after the original Propylaea in Athens. The 
Zoo and an internationally famous aquari¬ 
um. Potsdamcr Platz, once the heart of 
the "West End" — with the greatest traffic 
density in continental Europe, today dead 
and weed-blown, viewed across the blank 
face of the Berlin Wall from a specially 
built wooden platform. 

Another landmark is the giant revolv¬ 
ing Mercedes-Benz radiator cap (wags 
swear it is turned by a Volkswagen engine) 
in the sky to your left is atop the glassy 
new 22-storey Europa Center — perhaps 
the most succinct symbol of what mod¬ 
em West Berlin is all about. • 

(Condensed from an article In *Jet Tales) 
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The diBkiih economic ultuetlon of the 
connin' notwMhstnnding, a spirit of can- 
tious optimism prevailed at the I8tli An¬ 
nual General Meeting of the Indo - Ger¬ 
man Chamber of Commerce, held on 
Sept. 13th In Bombay. Against the back¬ 
drop of several positive developments In 
Indo German economic relations, like 
*he virtual doubling of Indo-German 
trade In the first sis months of this year, 
a rise of Indian engineering exports by 
more than 100% in 1073-74 and a re- 
emd number of newly sanctioned Indo - 
German joint ventures, the audience in 
the packed hall of Bombay*s Hotel Pre¬ 
sident listened to speeches by India's 
Finance Minister, Mr. Y.B. Chavan, Am¬ 
bassador Guenter Diehl, Chamber of 
C ommerce President A. N. Kilachand 
and the Chief Minister of Maharashtra* 
Mr. V. P. Naik. (For Ambassador Uichrs 
speech please see German News'* dated 
Sept. 15.) 

INDO— 

GERMAN 
ECONOMIC 
DELATIONS 
LOOK UP 



IP INANCB Minister C'havan, called 
* for a restructuring of India's export 
to the Federal Republic of Germany 
with the aim of diversification and in¬ 
creasing the share of modern industrial 
products. He said that with the Federal 
Republic being India's second largest 
trading partner in Europe — next lo the 
U.K.. there was scope for larger Tndian 
exports to CJermany. He referred to the 
recently concluded commercial develop¬ 
ment programme, which envisages identi¬ 
fication of markets, adaptation of pro¬ 
ducts. an expansion of the Indian pro¬ 
duction base where necessary and induc¬ 
tion of technical help so that Indian pro¬ 
ductive capacity could match rising Ger¬ 
man market demand. 

**The commodity position of our ex¬ 
ports to Germany needs review with a 
view lo seeing whether we cannot in¬ 


On the subject of transfer of official 
capital funds, the Minister mentioned 
with appreciation the fact that Germany 
represents one of the foremost consor¬ 
tium members extending bilateral credits 
to India,” Up to 1973-74, the Federal 
Republic's assistance for India's econo¬ 
mic development has reached a total 
of 5.9 billion DMs (Rs 1,770 crorcs) 
and has been distribulcd between 
project assistance, capital goods cre¬ 
dits. commodity credits, loans lo 
financial institutions and debt re¬ 
lief.** Mr. Chavan stated. There has 
also been over the years a qualitative im¬ 
provement in this assistance with a soften¬ 
ing of the credit terms. Thus, the entire 
German assistance to India is now on an 
untied basis. Ibis year the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment has accepted our suggestion that 
in respect of some industrial projects they 



Ambassador Guer^iet Diehl, Finance Minister f Chavanj Chamber President A. N. 
KiJachand and Maharashtra Chief Minister V. P. Naik at the meeting. 


crease the proportion of engineering and 
chemical items and of other items in 
which, with our endowment of trained 
and skilled mannow t. we possess possi¬ 
bilities for the future.” Mr. Chavan said, 
“We have not only the trained skills but 
a sufficient industrial base on which to 
build on. especially in the field of siip- 
plyiitb industrial components produced to 
inicmationaf specifications. Job process¬ 
ing and subcontracting have considerable 
potential, the Minister added. 

“One way in which Germany, as in¬ 
deed other labour short economics can 
import labour is to import the products 
made by labour surplus economies. This 
would require instead of the migration of 
labour to Germany perhaps the migra¬ 
tion of capital from Germany to these 
countries,** he said. 


might consider the partial funding ap- 
pioach which would give us a degree of 
flexibility and permit also a speedier uti¬ 
lisation of credits. Germany has also 
shown, in the last year, greater interest 
in finuncing rural development in India.” 

Mr. Chavan utilised the opportunity to 
acquaint his audience on nis government's 
policy towards foreign investments. He 
said: ** The basic features of foreign in¬ 
vestment policy of any country — and 
ours IS no exception - are related to its 
socio - economic goals. I do not wish 
to go into the background of policy that 
has crystallised into the Foreign Exchange 
Regulation Act but would only confine 
myself to emphasising the broad points 
as I have done on other occasions, that 
our foreign investment policy emphasises 
(Continued overleaf) 
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INDO--GERMAN ECONOMIC RELATIONS LOOK UP 

c We would welcome foreign investment in selected fields which have 
been specifically identified as those in which technological or critical, 
production gaps exist, or in expert oriented sectors.! 


(Continumd from prwious prtg9) 
seicctfvlty of rnwr om Ot, The guidelines 
that we have announced should leave no 
ground for ambiguity. 

"‘We would like foreign capital to 
function as an instrument to transfer of 
tccknology which cannot be secured on 
an outright purchase or limited duration 
royalty a greement. We would welcome 
foreign investment In selected Sdds 
which have been specifically identlSed as 
those In which technological or critical 
production gaps exist or in export orient¬ 
ed sectors. Mr. Chavan clarified that the 
provision that foreign investment should 
be on a minority basis was no absolute 
rule. We would be prepared to make 
exception where the technology involved 
is too crucial and so scarce that relaxa¬ 
tion is called for/* Mr. Chavan said. 

The Minister commended the role of 
the Indo - German Chamber in promot¬ 
ing better understanding of these econo¬ 
mic policies. 

INDUSTRIAL COLLABORATION 

Chamber President A.N. Kilachand in 
his address, dispelled any undue pessimism 
with regard to the development of Indo- 
German economic cooperation. 

He said : *T do not want to paint an 
unjustifiably rosy picture. But it is a 
fact that there is still interest amongst 
German companies in industrial collabora¬ 


tion with Indian firms in spite of the 
often - hard criticism of the Indian invest¬ 
ment climate. Interest in Indo-German 
industrial co - operation exists especially 
amongst medium - sized companies which 
are centered around Stuttgart and Mu¬ 
nich, as well as the Ruhr District It is 
also a fact that many of these companies 
offer highly developed technology. 

•• A very important factor about pur¬ 
chase of technology is that considerations 
of national pride should not come in the 
way of securing the most sophisticated 
know - how. The fact that India has now 
exploded the nuclear device has estab¬ 
lished that we are no longer a develop¬ 
ing country as far as technology is con¬ 
cerned and our scientists are capable of 
meeting the challenge of sopl^ticated 
technology. 

Dur efforte In cvulviaig uur technology 
should not mean a repetition of what we 
can buy successfully abroud: advanced 
countries like the U.S.A., Germany and 
U.S.S.R. constantly exchange or buy bet¬ 
ween themselves technology developed by 
other countries and their own scientists 
concentrate on further development of 
technologies; for instance, the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany buy their know - how 
and sophisticated technology for manu¬ 
facture of aircraft engines; the Soviet 
Union and the Mannesmann Group of 
Companies of the Federal Republic of 
Germany have eiKered into a mutually ex¬ 


clusive agreement for exchange of know¬ 
how for manufacture of large diameter 
pipes and to manufactuib machinery foi 
the same. 

The purchase of technology could be 
well considered as an item of interna¬ 
tional trade where both countries export 
and import what they can secure from 
each other. 

BUSINESS CLIMATE 

With reference to the recent visit to 
Germany by a Chamber sponsored dele¬ 
gation of Indian businessmen and invest¬ 
ment experts, Mr. Kilachand asked the 
Indian government to consider permission 
for marginal majority participation for 
foreign investors during the first three 
years of a new joint venture. This would 
go a long way in removing the *^psy- 
chologi€»l barrier ** of many small and 
medium - sized firms in Germany which 
could offer valuable technolotgics to their 
prospective Indian partners. Mr, Kila¬ 
chand further suggested a postponement 
of the ** equity dilution ** of foreign sl^re- 
holdings for the duration of the Dividend 
Ordinance. 

On the subject of Indo - German trade, 
Mr Kilachand pointed to the welcome 
narrowing of India's trade gap due to the 
rise in India's exports. Overall Indian 
exports to the Federal Republic last year 
reached a total of DM 339.65 million (Rs 
1.008 crortt) the highest since Inde¬ 
pendence. • 


OECD APPRAISES GERMAN DEVELOPMENT AID 


HE Federal Republic of Germany 
” was the world's third-Iargest giver 
of development aid in 1973, next to the 
U.S.A. and France, according to an 
evaluation made in Paris bv Mr. Mau¬ 
rice Williams, Chairman of the Develop¬ 
ment Aid Committee of the Organisation 
For Economic Cooperation And De¬ 
velopment (OECD). The OECD has also 
praised the significance and quality of the 
Federal Republic's bilateral and multila¬ 
teral development aid. 

A spokesman of the Federal Ministry 


Of Economic Cooperation noted later 
that the OECD’s favourable verdict 
was rendered under the twin shadows 
of the worldwide distortions caused bv 
oil price rises and the general decline 
in economic stability. 

According to the OECD investigation, 
the Federal Republic's development aid 
in 1973 comprised net public contribu¬ 
tions of DM 2.940 million (1972 ; DM 
2,600 million) and it was one of the few 
countries that were able to increase their 
aid last year in terms of proportion of 


the Gross National Product In 1973. 
the Federal Republic's percentage of the 
GNP devoted to development aid climb¬ 
ed to 0.32% from the previous year's 
0.31%. 

The OECD also called attention to the 
increasing significance of Bonn's multi- 
laterally granted aid. In 1973, this type 
of aid was fully 28.2% (1972 : 25.6%) 

of the Federal Republic's development 
aid budget — the highest proportion 
since Bonn joined the ranks of aid- 
granting capitals. 
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PICTURES 





QESPITE modern mueic equipment and 
gadgetry. one In every five people in 
the Federal Republic still like to play their 
own music. Two novelties, shown at o 
Frankfurt fair recently will, therefore, 
please many music-lovers. The first is a 
plastic flute and the second a phillcorda 
with a built-in tape recorder which pro¬ 
vides orchestral accompaniment as one 
plays the phillcorda. 



THE latest *'Audl-50*' Is the shortest of 
Germany's post-war automobiles. It is 
11.5 ft, iong, has a front-engine drive and 
Is fitted with a 1.1 litre engine of 40 to 50 
hp« It Is In line with today's small sized 
cars with a lower fuel consumption, 
but is also much faster at top speeds, 
from 88-04 mph. Experts think, a modified 
version of the Audi will one day replace 
the Volkswagen In popularity. 



DONN sociologist, Frank Graetz, has 
^ listed ISO Jobs which will have bright 
prospects at the turn of the century 
despite uncertain economic conditions. 
These Include librarians, n urses, engine¬ 
ers and oceanographers. Airport control 
tower staff will also be In demand 
though more sophisticated equipment, 
like the new radar decoder above, will 
call for more specialisation In their work. 



RESIDES being a popular Agriculture 
Minister, Josef ErtI, himself Is a far¬ 
mer (picture shows him at his farm In 
Bavaria). Minister ErtI, has had a grass¬ 
roots approach to farm policy and much 
of his popularity among farmers stems 
from the fact that he understands the 
farmer's point of view, and takes every 
opportunity to have informal talks with 
the men in the fields. Mr. ErtI has worked 
to give farmers a better deal. 



THE 1,200-ton, two-storey super-struc- 
” ture of the North Sea Research Plat¬ 
form was hoisted atop Its high exports 
at the Hamburg docks, recently. The rig 
will be taken to its final site off Heligoland 
where It will function as an off-shore 
research centre. Commissioned by the 
Bonn Ministry Of Research And Techno¬ 
logy. it will be operated by scientists from 
many countrles- 



OHANCELLOR Schmidt, who has been 
^ known to play the organ In his spare 
lime, showed another side of his artistic 
talent only recently. A Hamburg depart¬ 
ment store displayed his crayon drawing. 
"The Cock" (picture : left) In an exhibi¬ 
tion of works by amateur artists. Auto¬ 
graphed post- card reproductions of the 
painting were sold. 



THIS camera sledge Is one of the latest 
instruments used for locating raw 
material deposits on the sea-bed by the 
Federal Soil Research Institute In Hanover, 
which has now extended Its activities to 
oceanography. This camera sledge is 
specially designed to carry an under¬ 
water camera and can be pulled along the 
sea-bed from a ship as the camera photo¬ 
graphs rock formations and deposits. 



THE Overseas Museum of Bremen has 
a collection of 80 unique masks, drums 
and statutes which are now rare even in 
the country of their origin. The three 
masks above, come from, the Cameroon, 
Ivory Coast, and Gabon, and form an 
unrivalled collection of African art and 
culture in the Bremen museum. All 
Africa is represented In this collection 
of masks. 
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in short... 





For the first time a lady, Mrs. Helene Schoettle, has taken 
over as Consul General of the Federal Republic in Bombay. 
She is seen hare with the Speaker of the Maharashtra 
Legislative Assembly, Mr. S. K. Wankhede (left) and the 
Deputy Consul General, Mr. G Stalter. 

WESHTERN STAND ON portunity, Bonn diplomatic cir- 

BERLIN REAFFIRMED report, to be able to have 

detailed discussions with a 
The heads of dcIcKalioii of prooUnent stalcsnun from 
the US, UK aod France to 
the United Nations have undcr- 

Ifncda In n note addressed to HUMANITARIAN AID 
the Secretary General on Sep- Ambassador Guenter DIebI 
tember 21» that the d-Power- recently handed over a cheque 
aireeaaent on Berttn stays In 

force and cannot be altered ^ew Delhi. The 

nnllaterally. money nrill be otiliscd for 

the post-war apreemems oo '•««“« chUdren for two 

Berlin refer to the whole city 

and not only to the status of CAREFUL, ABOUT* 


CONDOLENCE MESSAGE 

The following is the tent of n condnlenes mesaagn 
sane by Ambassador Gventer Diehl to H.H. Srikantn Dnttn 
Nnnsinhnniin Wadiyar foBowiag the pasting away of 
Maharaja Shrl Jgyachamaraia Wadiyar of Mysore: 

^My wife and I felt deeply dejected on hearing the 
sad news that your father* H.H. Maharaja Shii Jayachanta* 
raja Wadiyar Rahadur. has passed away. During the occa¬ 
sions when we bad the privilege of meeting H|s Highness 
we came to appreciate his gifts of the heart and the keen¬ 
ness of his mind. While he was Inclined towards scholarly 
and artistic pursuits, he was at the same lime Informed 
by an acute sense of patriotism and proved to be an able 
statesman. I was always deeply impressed by bis profound 
knowledge of German culture and histoiy. My country has 
lost a loyal friend. 

“Please accept our sincere sympathy in this hour of 
grief, and also convey our heartfelt condcdenccs to your 
whole family. “ 


months In one of the flood- tarian aid raised In the Fcde- 
affected areas. ral Republic represents col- 

The cheque is a donation lections made by private wel- 

from the Government of the fare agencies whkh oiganise 

Federal Republic of Ger- relief operations fhrongbout 
many,. The bulk of humani- the world, 

HOSE MONEY ORDERS 


Berlin (West). Wc have been receiving 


Thb nofe is in connection 
with a letter addressed to the 
Secretary General by the Soviet 
Union on June IP, in which it 
was mentioned that Berlin is 
the capital of the GDR and is 
an integral element of its terri¬ 
tory. The permanent represent¬ 
ative of the GDR at the UN, 
Mr. Peter Florin, has also ex¬ 
pressed this opinion which has 
been rejected by the three 
Powers. 

DEPUTY CHINESE 
FOREIGN MINISTER 
TO VISIT GERMANY 

The Deputy Fortigo Minister 
of the People*s RepnUfe of 
China, Chiao Knaa-hnn, Is to 
visit the Federal RepnhUc from 
October 9 to 11 at the invita¬ 
tion of Foreign Minister Gen- 
scher. The German Federal 
Government we l co m es the op- 


. stacks of money orders from 
- our subscribers and our circu- 
Jation staff have a hard )ob 
coping with the rush. Their 
, work is made more difficult by 
the fact that the money orders 
are often incorrectly or illegibly 
i filled in. 

We give alongside a facsimile 
of a correctly filled in money 
\ order form fboth sides) and 
, hope our .subscribers will co- 
; operate by following this way 
. of filling in their M.O. forms. 
I On side I. of the form please 
^ indicate the amount, the * Ger¬ 
man News* address and your 
I address in two places. On side 
\ 2. at the bottom of the form. 
] please indicate whether you are 
' sending the money for a new 
: subscription or a renewal aod 
1 whether it is for the EngUsh or 
» Hindi edition of * German 
: News*. 
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GERMAN VIEWS 

INDO - GERMAN CULTURAL RELATIONS 


. Though it was the lure of trade which first brought Germans ^ 
j to the shores of India and though it is economic coopera¬ 
tion which today catches the limelight of Indo - German 
V relations, it is in the field of culture that Indo- 
German friendship has its deepest, most profound and, 
perhaps, most rewarding roots. 

Born out of the intellectual curiosity of the early genera- 
'.tion of German Indologists in the 18th and 19th century 
, and nourished by a hard-to-define affinity of the German ’ 
and the Indian mind, cultural contacts between our two ; 
' countries have grown in scope and depth over time and 
' today encompass all spheres of intellectual and artistic 
I encounters and a wide cross-section of society of both 
countries. 

j In India, today, some 16 universities teach German language ; 
^and literature while Sanskrit is being taught at 17 of ' 
: V/est Germany ’ s 37 universities, 13 of which have full- 
>fledged departments of Indian studies. More than 600, 
Indian scholars have been assisted in obtaining scholar¬ 
ships for higher studies and research in the Federal 
Republic and the Indian student community in Germany 
is one of the largest. A number of Indian and German 
universities have partnership agreements and teams of 
scientists from both countries keep meeting and working ' 
together in a large variety of fields from down-to-earth 
subjects likt3 geology to the ethereal realms of atomic 
science and space research. In the field of the arts, mutual 
appreciation has grown tremendously. Not only the famous 
Indian musicians and dancers but also painters and sculp- . 
tors, photographers and others have found growing and 
appreciative audiences in the Federal Republic, while,, 
largely through the efforts of the Max Mueller Dhavans, ' 
a window on the colourful scene of contemporary arts in 
- Germany has been opened to increasing numbers of Indians. 

The recent international congress of physiologists in¬ 
cluded several hundred participants from the Federal Re- 
public of Germany. At the International Jain Conference 
inNew Delhi, Frof. Alsdorf, one of Germany’s loading- 
Indologists, gave a lecture on Jaim Studies in Germany 
' (see page 14) . Another eminent German, Professor Duerck- 
heim, had the honour of being invited to deliver this • 
, year’s Nehru Memorial Lecture (see pages 7 to 12). 


• Bonn-^Moscow Links ... 3 
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Doubled ... 5 

• Report From Bonn ... 6 
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o Cultural Exchange Pro¬ 
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• *1 wm Always Be An Indo¬ 
logist* Prof. Alsdorf ... 14 
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Dr* Duerckheim delivering the Eighth 
Nehru Memorial Lecture at Vtgyan 
Bhavan New Delhi, on Nov. 11 in the 
presence of Prime Minister Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi. 
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Fortunately many of the activities and encounters in the 
field of Indo - German cultural relations take place on 
the inconspicuous but fertile level of individual and 
; private initiative which is one of the hallmarks and strong ; 
points of free societies. On the other hand the increasing : 
complexity of life in our times necessitates an institu - 
tional framework. The Indo - German Cultural Agreement, 

; which was signed in 1969 provides such a framework and the ^ 
signing of the Cultural Exchange Programme fo.* 1976 - 76, * 
(see page 13) heralds a further expansion and deepening 
.• of Indo - German cultural contacts. 
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BONN-MOSCOW LINKS 

Political axperience up to nowt fully confirms tha 
significance and the effectiveness of the Moscow 
Treaty, it is to remain the foundation for the further 
improvement of relations between the Federal 
Republic of Germany and the Soviet Union.* 


C LOSER links betv^een the Federal 
Republic of Germany and the USSR 
in all spheres —political, economic, cul¬ 
tural and individual — are envisaged as 
the result of the 4-day visit of Chancellor 
Schmidt and Forcig,? Minister Genscher 
to the Soviet Union from Oct. 28 to 31. 
JOINT DECLARATION 

Ihe joint declaration issued at the end 
of the talks covers three main points: 

It reaffirms the German-Soviet pledge 
of May 21, 1973. upholding •'stiict 
adherence to and full implementa¬ 
tion of the Quadripartite Berlin 
Agreement. 

Provides for regular consultations at 
the forcign-rrunisters level at least 
once every year, alternating between 
Bonn and Moscow. 

Recognizes the two European econo¬ 
mic blocs by foreseeing closer East- 
West European contacts between 
them: the European Community 

(EC), of which Ihe Federal Republic 
of Germany is a member, and the 
Council for Mutual Economic Aid 
(COMECON), to which the U.S.S.R. 
belongs. 

I'he Soviet hosts invited Chancellor 
Schmidt to address the people of the 
U.S.S.R. on television on Oct. 30. He 
said : ** The German people seek no re¬ 
venge and want no forcible revision of 
the results of the Second World War . . . 

” But We Germans have not given up 
the hope one day to live in peace under 
the same roof.*’ 

Our young generation has grown up 
in a country that has now proved itself 
for a quarter century as a democratic 
and socially conscious community ... 
Memories of the terrible past have given 
us courage and strength lo chart new 
ways in our relations abroad 

NEWS CONFERENCE 
At a news conference on October 30 
in Moscow. Chancellor Schmidt said re¬ 
garding the results of the German- 


Soviet talks: “ We have had a most 
cemprehensive exchange of opinions on 
all current international and bilateial 
matters. On both sides we have noted 
with satisfaction that political experience 
up to now fully confirms the signifi¬ 
cance and the effectiveness of the Mos¬ 
cow Treaty. We have jointly ascertained 
that the Moscow Treaty is also to re- 


PAST AND FUTURE 

It r? onr common effort frradually 
to free out profdet from the hurdens 
of the htsioTHoi past, /.» guide them 
towards a pcatcful future, arid to gii'C 
them nssurarue that this future will 
remain peaieful. Our tffoiti should 
not be hindered hv those who profess 
to find in the (ones irf the ftfist an 
unfounded as / Si’e it cause for 
conrein. " 

— Chanrcllor St. bin id t 
at a Moscow dinner. 

Ociol>cr a8, 1974 


main the foundation for the further im¬ 
provement of relations between the two 
countries — this being a treaty that we 
want continuously to transform into rea¬ 
lity. We have determined that the pro¬ 
gress made to date opetis new and fav¬ 
ourable prospects for both countries. 

REGULAR CONSULTATIONS 

** We have agreed on regular consul¬ 
tations, u> loke place at least once a 
year at the foreign ministers* level.'* 

The Chancellor continued: Then vte 
also went most thoroughly into economic 
matters and possibilities. We affirmed 
the principles of the 1958. agreement 
that is also to be applied in the future 
In respect to trade and to shipping. We 
have made certain that currently valid 
principles are to be maintained. This was 
done after my Government had re- 


turlher agreement the currently valid ten- 
year agreement on economic, technical 
and industrial cooperation.'* 

ELECTRIC-POWER PROJECT 

Commenting 011 specific projects, the 
Chancellor said: Wc spoke about a 
number of major projects, among them 
in particular the project for a nuclcar- 
fuelled electricity plant which is to be 
built on Soviet soil with our help 
and which will serve simultaneously 
to supply power to Berlin (West) and to 
the Federal Republic of Germany. This 
is an unu.sually large-scale project from 
the aspect of the extent of investment. 
The plan now requires closer examination 
by experts from both sides.*' 

Chancellor Schmidt added: 'T am 
pleased to be able to say that we have 
recorded such progress, especially in re¬ 
gard to the agreement which we still want 
to conclude with the Soviet Union, that 
a prolongation of this work seems pro¬ 
mising tB us. 

CSCE AND MBFR 

"Naturally we also discussed such gene¬ 
ral matters as the all-European conference 
(CSCE) in Geneva and the Vienna confer¬ 
ence (MBFR) on mutual, balanced force 
reduction — as well as the mutual limi¬ 
tations to be agreed upon by America 
and the Soviet Union In regard to nuclear 
tactical weapons.'* 

In conclusion. Chancellor Schmidt ex¬ 
pressed his general satisfaction with Ihe 
way the talks had proceeded. He report¬ 
ed that he had invited Secretary-General 
Brezhnev and Prime Minister Kosygin to 
the Federal Republic of Germany. They 
have accepted the invitation. 

INCLUSION OF BERLIN 


Foreign Minister Hans Dietrich Gen¬ 
scher said at the same Mosedw news con¬ 
ceived approval from the appropriate ference: "During the talks both sides ex- 
agencies of the European Community in pressed their determination to expand our 
Brussels. We have supplemented it with a contractual relations. 
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Federal Chancellor 
Schmidt and Soviet 
Secretary General 

Brerhnev 



BONN-MOSCOW LINKS 

The Foreign Minister said: **Thiis 
it emerged that the stalemate in certain 
areas that came about in the past months 
can now be ovcrc%>mc. That success can 
be considered as a result of these talks - 
and thus the way is cleared for practical 
solutions without infringing on the legal 
standpoints of the two sides. 

'"Wc can assume/' the Foreign Minis¬ 
ter went on, 'Hhat contractual arrange¬ 
ments. for example in the scientific and 
technical sphere, that imply no discrtrrii- 
nation against West Berliners, regardlc'-s 
of where they arc employed, will be 
possible, thus West Berlin's know¬ 
how can be brought fully into the ex¬ 
change. In the cultural field — here 
sport is included - - the development has 
come so far that we can continue* on an 
agreement via the German Sport Asso¬ 
ciation. The exchange of arti.sts. scien¬ 
tists and scholars can proceed to a consi¬ 
derable extent with West Berlin included." 

Minister Genschcr concluded: “After 
these political results, detailed work on 
cc*rrcspondiRg formulations can be con¬ 
tinued/ The talks showed that both 
sides laid as much weight on these poli¬ 
tical aspects as on the e€x>nomic questions, 
Mr. Genschcr said. 

EAST-WEST POWER NETWORK 

It was during their final session in 
Moscow that Schmidt and Brezhnev 
reached basic agreement on the erection of 
an atom-fuelled electric power plant near 
Kaliningrad fthe former Kcfcniesbcret. 
well as on routing the electric-power lines 
to the Federal Republic of Germany via 
West Berlin. 

Commenting on German television, the 
Chancellor said: "This would be a most 
unique installation—unique, indeed, in 


world history, inasmuch as we shall be 
establishing a connection between East 
and West European electric-power grids." 

On the same topic. Foreign Minister 
Genscher said the political prerequisites 
“have been created for the stage in which 
the experts can talk about the technical 
arrangements — one aspect being to en¬ 
sure West Berlin's long range energy sup¬ 
ply but also West Berlin's link with the 
Federal Republic." 

ECONOMIC TIES 

In the German Soviet agreement of 
October 30. the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many and the Soviet Union aim at the 
"highest possible level" of economic re¬ 
lationships. The agreement, which in¬ 
cludes West Berlin, is to ease bo:h. the 
long-range co-operation in the areas of 
energy and raw materials and the techni¬ 
cal procedures involved in making econo¬ 
mic contacts. 

The agreement's article on inclusion of 
West Berlin states: " In accordance 

with the Four - Power Agreement of 
September 3. 1971. this agreement will 
be extended in agreement with the cstab- 
I'shed procedures, to Berlin (West)." 

EVALUATION 

Slate .Secretary. Boclling at a news con¬ 
ference in Bonn on November I, gave a 
comprehensive evaluation of the results 
of Chancellor Schmidt's and Foreign 
Mint!»tcr Genscher's talks in Moscow. 
'I'he Government spokesman said: "Be- 
yund doubt, one of the most important 
results of those days in Mocow is that 
the Soviet leadership became convinced 
that the Chancellor and the Foreign Min¬ 
ister are going to continue Eastern 
policy, honestly and determinedly, in 
the sense of the Government's policy 
statement; and that they will not let 


themselves be swayed from this course 
even by new difliculties that can always 
emerge now and then in the future." 

The Government spokesman observed 
that the Chancellor and the Foreign Min¬ 
ister had within the limits of what 
was realistically to be hoped for through 
the intensive, negotiations in Moscow — 
achieved more than for a time could 
have been expected. 

State Secretary Boelling continued: "As 
for. the treaties that have not yet been 
signed, the outcome of very intensive, 
yet at all times objective talks, is that 
negotiations can continue during# com¬ 
ing months, under the ceiling of the l*et- 
ersberg Agreement; that the stalemate is 
to be overcome, and ^hat there is a justi¬ 
fied prospect that the German Federal 
Government can reach favourable results 
with the Soviet Government in the sense 
of Berlin's participation in the Treaties." 
SOIJD FOUNDATION 

Ip conclusion. State Secretary Boelling 
characterized the German - Soviet 1 reaty 
of 1970 — which, he added, played a 
clear role in all the Moscow discussions 
- - as a " solid foundation on which the 
basically linked political and economic 
cooperation can be further developed, 
and on which a new quality in the re^ 
lationship of the two countries can be 
attained." 

The Government spokesman also re¬ 
ported that the Chancellor had raised' 
" with all candour" the question of the 
emigration of Soviet citizens of German 
ethnic background. The process of re¬ 
settling these German from the U.S.SR. 
is to be continued as 5lecrctary Brezh¬ 
nev expressly declared. An annual aver¬ 
age of 2,S00 to 4,000 persons are expeded 
to arrive in the Federal Republic of Gar* 
many under this plan. 
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I N an address to the World Food Con* 
ference in Rome on November 6, the 
German Federal Minister for Aftriculture. 
Mr. Josef Ertl, announced that the Ger¬ 
man Federal Government was planning 
to spend more than 400 million US dol¬ 
lars on agricultural aid in 1975. 

The Minister said: “This amounts to 
more than doubling our help. In addi¬ 
tion there is the sum of over 100 million 
US dollars a year for specific food-supply 
measures. We shall continue to make 
available all our help to developing coun¬ 
tries through existing bilateral and multi¬ 
lateral channels; this includes measures 
taken by the European Community in the 
agricultural-aid sector. 

BASIC PREREQUISITE 

“My Government, too. sees an increase 
in agricultural production in the develop¬ 
ing countries as a basic prerequisite for 
stabilizing the global supply situation. . . 
If is necessary that the developing coun¬ 
tries themselves go beyond current agri¬ 
cultural and nutrition policies as a basis, 
and progress towards giving priority to 
their infra-structure and their structural 
development. For the necessary motiva¬ 
tion to raise agricultural production in 
the developing countries is possible and 
Ir.sting only within a framework of com¬ 
prehensive economic development. 

“Within this context, reference must 
also be made to the improvement of the 
education and training of people in the 
countryside. Machinery cannot be em¬ 
ployed effectively and modern produc¬ 
tion methods cannot usefully be adopted 
except to the extent to which the people 
living on the farms are prepared for these 
new developments. . . . 

“The more the developing countries 
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—JOSEF ERTL 

follow this pt>licy of integrated develop¬ 
ment, the sooner may they succeed in 
gaining increased support from Ihc donor- 
countries —particularly in the agricultural 
sector. My Government is prepared to 
grant such support. We lav special em¬ 
phasis on this development policy concep¬ 
tion for the second development decade 

INFORMATION NETWORK 

“Among the measures to safeguard 
world nutrition, w'c consider Ihc estab¬ 
lishment of a comprehensive informa¬ 
tion system as necessary. My Govern¬ 
ment has consistenty championed this 
project, because better and faster infor¬ 
mation is an elementary prerequisite for 
safeguarding food supply. Basic to the 
success of an information system is. how¬ 
ever. the readiness of the most import¬ 
ant producer and consumer countries to 
join such an information-exchange net¬ 
work. 

“The FAO Director-Generars propo¬ 
sal for internationally determined coiin- 
trv-by-country food-reserve policies also 
finds my Government's support. We have 


GERMAN TRADE WITH DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 


I N 1973 the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many imported from developing 
countries goods to a value of DM 
23,900 million (Rs. 7.170 croresl (plus 
22 per cent), and exported to these 
countries goods worth DM 20,500 
million (Rs. 6.150 crores). With these 
figures, the growth rate was, for the 
first time in years, higher than the 
average rise in German trade generally. 

In I974*s Rrst half, *rade with deve¬ 
loping countries climbed still fur¬ 
ther in value. Imports in this period 
were priced at UM 19.300 milUon (Rs. 
5,790 crores) 69 per cent higher than 
during the same period last year. Ex¬ 


ports to developing countries increased 
in value by 51 per cent to DM 14.300 
million (Rs. 4,290 crores). Imports in 
fir«* six months were worth about 
what imports for the whole of 1972 
cost; DM 19,600 million (Rs. 5,800 
crores). 

The developing countries* share of 
the Federal Republic's entire Imports in 
last year's first half rose to 22.3 per 
cent from 15.7 per cent in the same half 
of 1973. The share of German exports 
going to developing countries rose in 
the first six months from 11.1 per cent 
during that period last year to 12.8 per 
cent this year. 


approved the principles of this proposal, 
and will participate actively in its further 
discussion. 

“My Government, as in past years, will 
make substantial contributions to the 
programmes of food-supply aid. We pri¬ 
marily w'ant to put ouf money to work 
where our help is mi^t effective — that 
is. in supporting measures to broaden 
agricultural production in the developing 
countries. Help through supplying food 
can have only a transitional character. 
This'help however, will he indispensable 
during the years just ahead. 

CO-ORDINATION OF AID 

As to organizational matters, the Min¬ 
ister said: “To strengthen agrtculUiral 
aid does not require the establishment of 
new agricultural-development funds or 
development banks. As in the past, aid 
can he provided via exi>ting institutions. 
New organisations cannot be compared 
with those that look back on 25 years of 
experience. For reasons of thrill and 
effective''''ss. we should try to work 
things out with the existing institutions. 
They should be strengthened, and their 
co-operaiion improved. 

“My delegation has proposed creating 
a highlevel co-ordinating committee, to 
whicli would belong the leaders of these 
organizations a.s well as representatives of 
the donor and receiver countries. In this 
context, my Government welcomes the 
the FAO Director-General's proposal to 
have the FAO Council operate as a Secu¬ 
rity Council for world nutrition 

“Since the existing agencies are in 
Rome, we find it of little purpose to 
create new agencies in new places. The 
FAO is the Community of Nations' 
World Organization for Nutrition and 
Agriculture. Up to now, the FAO has 
performed (he major part of the task; 
it should do so in the future.** • 
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REPORT FROM BONN 


U. S. Defence Minister 
Meets Schmidt 

"THE us Defence Minister, Mr. Schle- 
■ singer, who arrived in Germany on 
November 3. was received for talks by 
Chancellor Schmidt on November 4. when 
questions pertaining to policies regarding 
the joint security of NATO, with special 
reference to the present-day developments 
in world-economy, were discussed. Min¬ 
ister Schlesinger was asked by Chancellor 
Schmidt to give his regards to President 
Ford; and to tell the President that Chan¬ 
cellor Schmidt was looking forward with 
great pleasure to his meeting with the 
American President. 

Earlier, the American Defence Minister 
had had a discussion with Mr. I.ebcr, 
Federal German Defence Minister, lasting 
for many hours. 

EEC Commission Chief 
Meets Chancellor 

^^HANCELLOR Schmidt received the 
President of the EEC Commission, 
Francois Xavier Ortoli. on November 7, 
when the latter paid him an unofficial 
visit. The topic of Che one-hour discus¬ 
sion was the further development of the 
EEC. 


Republic from Nov. 13. It was led by 
Laotian Defence Minister Sisouk Cham- 
passak. He was received in Bonn by the 
Chairman of the Foreign Relations Com¬ 
mittee of the German Parliament. Dr. 
Gerhard 55chrocdcr. The I.aotian Minis¬ 
ter expressed the need for assistance for 
his hard-hit country. 

European Community 
Summit 

r" ORHIGN Minister Genscher met 
’ his colleague, French Foreign 

Minister Sauvagnargues. in Paris recently. 
They discu.ssed preparations for the Euro¬ 
pean Community Summit meeting In 
December, proposed by the French, who 
are exercising the EC Chairmanship in 
the second half of 1974. 

On November 10, Mr. Genscher met 
his British opposite number. Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs. James Callaghan, at 
Schloss Gymnich, near Bonn. The two 
Foreign Ministers, with the Bonn For 
eign Office's State Secretary Sachs taking 
part in the discussion, considered bilateral 
matters as well as the world's current eco¬ 
nomic situation and problems of the 
European-Arab dialogue. 


Bulgaria has paid a one-week visit to the 
Federal Republic of Germany. The dele¬ 
gation visited Germany in response to an 
invitation given by the Federal Execu¬ 
tive Committee of the FOP-party. 

Economic Talks In 
Budapest 

P CONOM1CS Minister Friderichs 
^ arrived in Budapest on Novemher 
11 for two davs of talks with Hungarian 
Prime Minister Fock and other senior 
Hungarian officials. The main point of 
his discussions with the Hungarian Prime 
Minister was the relationship between 
Hungary and the European Community, 
Mr. Friderichs said. Other points of dis¬ 
cussion were questions of bilateral co¬ 
operation specially in the fields of power 
generation and transmission as well as 
petro-chemicals and fertilizers. 

Later Mr. Friderichs. and the Hun¬ 
garian Minister for Foreign Trade 
Josef Biro, signed a cooperation agreement 
in Budapest. On the occasion of the sign¬ 
ing of the agreement, both parties expres¬ 
sed the hope that the agreement would lead 
to an intensification of trade relations. 


Portuguese Minister 
Visits Bonn 

THE Portuguese Minister Mr. Vitor 
* Alves visited Bonn on November 3 
and 6. Mr. Alves is at present incharge 
of the departments of defence and press 
and information. The purpose of these 
discussions in Bonn was to inform the 
Federal German Government about the 
developments in Portugal since April 25 
as well as the aims of the Portuguese 
"Movement of the Armed Forces.” Be¬ 
sides this, questions pertaining to German- 
Portugese relations and other economic 
questions were discussed. 

Laotian Delegation 
Visits Bundestag 

A N eight-member delegation from Laos 
^ paid a three-day visit to the Federal 


Tn a television statement. Mr. Genscher 
said of prospects for the West Euro¬ 
pean Summit Conference. "It is nor 
simply a matter of calling a summit con¬ 
ference. From such a conference, some 
results should emerge — both regarding 
co-operation in the EC's organs and also 
in matters for factual decision. We are 
trying to do everything to make such 
progress possible. And I think the other 
partner-countries are approaching the 
conference with the same goal. But we 
shall still have a number of cfifRcut ques¬ 
tions to solve in the Foreign Ministers* 
preparatory rounds.’* 

Visit Of Bulgarian 
Delegation 

jA DELEGATION of the National 
Council of the Fatherland Front of 


Talks In Prague 

THE German 55ecretary of State. Mr. 

* Gehthoff, paid a two-day official visit 
tb Czechoslovakia on November 10 and 
11. He met the Czech Deputy Foreign 
Minister. Mr. Ruzek. for discussions with¬ 
in the framework of the regular consulta* 
tions between the two countries. He also 
met Mr. Chnoupek, the Czech Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, and other Govern¬ 
ment leaders. 

After his talks in Prague, Mr Gehlhoff 
said that among the main topics of dis¬ 
cussion had been the resettlement in the 
Federal Republic of Germany of Ger¬ 
mans still living in Czechoslovakia. This 
matter, he said, "is of special significance 
for us and we have made it clear that im¬ 
provements must be made in this situa¬ 
tion.” 
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NEHRU MEMORIAL LECTURE 1974 


EASTERN INFLUENCE ON RECENT TRENDS 

IN WESTERN SPIRITUALITY 


Dr. Graf Karlfried von Duerckheim, eminent German philosopher and psycho¬ 
analyst, delivered the eighth Nehru Memorial Lecture in New Delhi on Nov 10, 
Dr. Duerckheim (78) started life as professor in philosophy and psychology at 
Leipzig and Kiel universities and later took a deeper interest in Zen Buddhism, 
painting and meditation. He lived in Japan for several years. Over the past 30 
years, he developed a unique “ashram'* atTodtmoos In the Black Forest which 
has become a centre for men and women from all over the world who seek 
spiritual understanding. He has written extensively on the spiritual develop¬ 
ment of man and has also held seminars and conferences on this theme. In 
1960, be spoke at the Religious Congress in Chicago on “Religious Experiences 
Beyond Religions.” The following is the text of Dr. Duerckheim's lecture; 


EAST-WEST ENCOUNTER 

I AM sure that most of you have rcaJ 
a good deal about the rclalionsbip 
between Asian wisdom and Western 
ihouisht. It is not. therefore, mv purpose 
here to embark on any new iheories 
about this great problem. I hope, instead, 
to share with you some of my own 
personal experiences, during the last sixty 
years, concerning the encounler between 
Western and Eastern spirit. 

'I'he most modem trend of Western 
spiriliialily represents a crucial point in the 
history of Western spirit. The Westein 
world is, as you all know, today passing 
thiOLigh a deep crisis. The reasim for 
this docs not lie only in the field of ec»i- 
nomics, such as the oil problem. For 
even if all these economic problems were 
to be solved, another force demanding 
change is more and more occupying the 
Western mind. I am talking about a 


trend which concerns the whole meaning 


of life; the recognition that it cannot be 
found by a quantitative improvement of 
external conditions alone. The Western 
mind is drifting away from a mere quan¬ 
titative and materiafistic aspect to an 
awareness of the importance of quality, 
that is, our inner demands. Western civi¬ 
lisation has been largely concerned with 
the organisation of its external life, and 
has thus negiccicd the inner development 
of the human being. In conquering the 
world, the We.slcrn mind is losing its 
soul. '1 oday. with this dark cloud, 
hovering over the skies of Western civi¬ 
lisation. a light is. nevertheless, to be 
seen, hailing the dawn of a new age. a 
new humanity beckoning a new epoch. 
Kecent trends m spiritual thought herald 
a new wtn'ld. 

The most recent trend of Western 
spirituality is marked by the rediscovery 
of the inner demands nf tlic human 
being. At this moment the encounter 


SAC 


with the spirit of Asia is of the gieatest 


importance. 

1 would, right from the very start, like 
to cnipha.sise that the new recent trends 
in Western spirituality do not represent 
a new ideology, which fakes no account 
of the real ci>nditions of life, but repre¬ 
sents a new Realism which is ba.scd on 
true experience. This movement is, poli¬ 
tically speaking, more to the left than to 
the right, not only in the usual sense of 
the word, driving towards Socialism, but 
it tends to reject outmoded forms of be¬ 
lief in all fields of our spiritual life, re¬ 
placing them with new wa>s aud new 
values. 

POST WAR SPIRIT 

D uring our century it was in the 
years after World War 1, that the 
gift ot the Asian mind poured into the 
minds of our people for the first linie. 
I remember, wlicn the Woild War ended 
and I h.id rctiiincd .iflcr f««ur years on 
the foremost front, like thousands and 
of my generation, who met 


^i^jy^ousands 


Mrs. tndira Gandhi and Dr. Karan Singh, Union Minister for Heatth and Family Planning, with Dr. Duerckheim at Vigyan Bhavan during 
the lecture. 





with death and destruction. The quea- | 
tion. which filled our hearts was how to I 
avoid a new ordeal by aiming at a new 
image of man. 

Post-war European youth had a new | 
vision of man. It was about this time 
that we rediscovered the medieval mys- I 
tics especially Meister Eckhart. and were 
reading with enthusiasm such books as 
the Bhagvad Gita. Tao-Chi Ching, I 
C/iing and the sermons of the Buddha. 
A real spiritual awakening was taking 
place. Meditation, sitting in silence and 
controlling the inner mind were prac¬ 
tised in small circles, here and there. I 
myself had my first enlightning experi¬ 
ence when I read a verse of Laotse. It 
struck me like lightning and set my 
life on the spiritual path. 

Unfortunately, the inner development 
of our people was soon obscured by the 
more worldly tasks and the victory of 
the spirit of efficiency characteristic of 
the Western mind. This reached its ex¬ 
treme limits in National Socialism. What¬ 
ever the causes of the movement, which 
brought Hitler to power, it eventually 
led the world into a new World War. 
This war, as you know, ended with a 
nearly complete destruction of many 
cities, especially in Germany. 

Again, in the darkness of despair and 
sorrow and the eagerness to rebuild our 
country, the light of Eastern wisde^m 
helped thousands of our people to dis¬ 
cover an inner source of strength and 
creativity. This time it was not so much 
the reading of books which helped 
people to discover a new approach to 
their inner life, but it was the knowledge 
of inner experiences and practical experi¬ 
ences, which opened the door to a deeper 
leality in ourselves. Here, Eastern spiri¬ 
tuality was of great importance to the 
development of the Western mind. In 
order to understand why this influence 
I could have this impact we have to know 


the spirit of the Western mind as it has I 
developed during the centurict. I 

THE WESTERN SPIRIT 

Y OU alt know that the characteristic 
feature of the Western mind has 
more and more been marked by the 
predominance of the rational faculties of 
the human mind, manifesting itself in 
science and the organization of external 
life and technology. There is no need to 
emphasize the marvellous results of this 
spirit which covers all fields of our life, 
but it is a rather new discovery that the 
one-sidedness of this spirit becomes more 
and more dangerous to the wholeness of 
the human being. 

As a consequence of this. Western man¬ 
kind is suffering inwardly to such an ex¬ 
tent that it overshadows the brilliant 
facade of its external life. The whole¬ 
ness of the human being has been sac¬ 
rificed to the parti^lar faculties which 
enable men to dominate the world. To¬ 
day. the technically organized world has 
begun to move according to its own 
laws. What was intended originally was 
to liberate man from external insecurity 
and danger: actually it has grown into a 
huge monster suppressing man's freedom 
of real human life and imprisoning bis 
soul. In this situation, there is, for 
many people, only one way out to 
avoid annihilation and that is to adapt 
one's self to a mechanized world. 


Adapting to the world has become a 
slogan, a key word, for every kind of 
efficient behaviour, and the capacity to 
adant considered a virtue. The danger 
to the truthful expression of one's inner 
being and for creative work is obvious. 
Even great enterprises do not depend so 
much upon the genius of the producer as 
new means for so-called marketing. This 
also applies to the industrial world. The 
result of all this adaptation to the world 
is, that man himself has become a thing. 




a piece of the world, a little wheel in I 
a big machine entering into all spheres I 
ot life, reducing man to a mere func¬ 
tionary. That is the situation today. 

NEGLECTING THE 
FEMININE SIDE 

” HE loss of wholeness is to be seen 
in the one-sided development of 
masculine features-that is to say. a 
piercing will - power, a discriminating 
mind, and the capacity to give shape to 
things. The feminine genius receives, 
unites and dissolves. In stressing only the 
masculine side, man is in the long run 
bound to become a robot. This applies 
particularly to the leading figures in eco¬ 
nomic and industrial life. So the mana¬ 
gers are often the incarnation of world 
conquering forces with the notion of in¬ 
ner development wholly absent. 
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To indicate the detrimental consequen¬ 
ces of suppressing the feminine side 1 
shall give you an example: 

A top manager once told me : ** 1 am 
in the best of health, h-o'e everything 1 
need, but am always with a deep 

sense of anxiety although there is n 
thing In my Kfe I have to fear." "Since 
when?" 1 asked him. He replied: 

"That's a strange question! l.et me ! 
it goes back to five years. I wonder if 
it has something to do with my stopping 
to play my cello from that very moment 
H was obvious that this indeed was the 
reason. To play music, to give one's self 
to an art like this means to express the 
feminine side of one's nature. This force, 
when not given self-expression, stran¬ 
gles us. creating in our subconscious this 
deep sense of anxiety and fear. Thou¬ 
sands upon thousands of men who are 
riot able any longer to express their art¬ 
istic faculties suffer in the same way. and 
this is the main problem for modem 
psychotherapy baaed upon depth - psycho- 
...logy. 

_ J 
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lOnly the realisation of the oneness with this 
inmost being will bring about unconditioned 
inner security, even in the midst of external 
danger, lasting harmony In the midst of extern¬ 
al disorder and unconditioned joy of embrac¬ 
ing love amid the loneliness in the world. This 
statement touches the dawn of the new era in 
the Western world. 9 


YIN-YANG 

M odern therapy, in trying to res¬ 
tore this wholeness of the human 
being, has especially to deal with the fact 
that the feminine acpect of the human be¬ 
ing has been neglected. However great the 
difference between the schools of 
psychotherapy might be there is one 
knowledge they have in common; that 
there exists not only man and woman, 
but also the woman in man and the 
masculine side in the woman. Ihe rea¬ 
lisation of the wholeness of the human 
personality always depends on the deve¬ 
lopment and integration of both sides. 
This discovery is deeply confirmed oy 
the Asian symbol of Tao, the great life 
swinging between the poles of Yin and 
Yang. The discovery of the two poles in 
the human being assumes a larger aspect 
if we realise that the symbols of Yin and 
Yang apply to the Asian and Western 
spirit. So the words East and West do 
not only have a geographical meaning, 
but represent the two poles of life at 
work in each one of us. The difference 
between Eastern and Western traditions 
has to be understood in this, that in the 
Eastern tradition the accent lies more on 
the Yin. and in the Western tradition 
more on the Yang. Yin means the more 
female character aiming at ultimate one¬ 
ness; Yang, the more masculine charac¬ 
ter, which aims at and creates particular 
forms. This includes the *Yes* to the task 
of transforming the conditions of the 
world, whereas Yin looks to the delive¬ 
rance of the soul in the oneness of ulti¬ 
mate reality whatever the external condi¬ 
tions of life might be. But both trends 
exist in all men. and the time has come 
to bring about a conscious Integration of 
the two poles all the world over. 

LOSS OF THE SOUL 

T HE people of the WcSI are suffering 
* from many kinds of maladies which 
are caused by the hectic way of modem 
resulting in what we call stresL 
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1 ast year in Germany alone 500 top 
managers committed suicide because 
they could not find a way out of the 
blind alley into which they had been 
pushed by the stress of everyday life. 
But the real source of these maladies is 
not external stress, but the loss of con¬ 
tact with the true self. The deepest 
frustration in this wholeness is. that 
Western man. being occupied one-sided¬ 
ly by the materialistic activities in Ihe 
outside world has lost the living contact 
with his inner self, his soul. This also 
is Ihe cause of a deep, widespread suffer¬ 
ing. ff>r which there is no outward rea¬ 
son. 

Let me give you an example: A fac¬ 
tory owner once told me about his good 
health, his wealth, his power and his in¬ 
ternational reputation, his wonderful 
family life. but. despite all. suffering from 
anxiety and a feeling of deep emit and 
loneliness. I asked him: “Wlial is to 
you the deepest meaning of life? " And 
his answer was: “1 have pasted it every¬ 
where in my factory: ‘ Performance 

means everything *! When T asked him-: 
** Did you never realise that there is 
also such a thing as the inner develop¬ 
ment of man?'* he looked at me suspici¬ 
ously and said : “ If you mean some¬ 
thing like religion, theo with that, believe 
me. you can't construct machines! ** 
This man,- having betrayed and neglect¬ 
ed his inner being had become efficient in 
this world but was bound to undergo 
even more than others the three suffer¬ 
ings of all of us: the fear of death, the 
despair of facing the absurd, the sadness 
of loneliness—and all this in the midst 
of great security. All this in the midst 
of wordty security, a feeling of guilt 
vrithout having done anything wrong and 
loneliness while enjoying the love of his 
fellow-men is due to the loss of our 
inner self. Only the realisation of the 
oneness with his inmost being will bring 
about unconditioned inner security even 
in the midst of external danger, lasting 


X 


harmony in the midst of external disorder, 
and the Uii»:<mditioned joy of embracing 
love amid the loneliness in the world 
This statement touches the drawn I'f the 
new era in the Western world. 

THE GREAT TURNING 

A ND now a great change is taking 
^ place in the spirit of the West. The 
innermost kernel of the human being—its 
transcendental centre, that is. has been 
ignored. The living rot. however, can¬ 
not be destroyed. Whenever it is for¬ 
gotten a time will come when the neg¬ 
lected soul, the MHil that has been fitr- 
gotten. will rebel. This is the situation 
in the West today, f-or the first time in 
the history of Western mankind not 
merely that small circle we refer to as 
mystics, but countless others are taking 
very seriously certain experiences where¬ 
in the ultimate reality present in our in¬ 
most being manifests itself. This means, 
in short, the rediscovery of Uie soul as 
a reality and not just as a matter only 
of belief. 

WESTERN CONCEPT OF 
REALITY 

"T" HE sophisticated mind of those scicn- 
■ lists who recognise as real tmly so - 
walled objective reality, will smile at 
chose who pretend to discover inside 
themselves a reality of a different kind, 
but not less important but rather one 
which is to take the lead. Tt is -under¬ 
standable that those who represent the 
scientific and technical world still consi¬ 
der this kind of spiritual reality as 
merely subjective. 

It is the tragedy of the West that the 
reality which is conscious in us. as inner 
experience, is not recognised but only that 
which is outside is recognised as real 
and, therefore, called objective. 

I recall a remark made by a profes¬ 
sor when I was a student of psychology 
at the University of Kiel in North Ger¬ 
many. during a seminary conceniifig 
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acoustic problems. He said that the 
sound *C* is 256 waves a second. And 
1 remember getting up at once protest¬ 
ing against this statement and saying : 
**You are right in saying that wherever 
this sound sounds, we will discover 
something moving at 2S6 times a second, 
but the sound as such which is nothing 
but a quality in our inner experience, 
can neither be explained nor described 
by a concept of quantity. ” The Profes¬ 
sor’s answer was ; “ “I hc quality you 

are talking about is something merely 
subjective. Ohiective reality consists 
only of waves.” 

This statement indicates the fundamen¬ 
tal error of the leading spirit of the 
Western mind. It considers reality in 
which we are actually living and suffer¬ 
ing as human beings as merely subjec¬ 
tive, and therefore, not really real. This 
mea*ns the victory of Descartes’ thesis 
that that alone is real, which can fit into 
a preconceived .system of concepts. What 
cannot be conceptualised in this way, can¬ 
not be held to be real, fhis concept of 
Descartes is, without doubt, responsible 
for most of the tremendous development 
of scientific research and technology, but 
to claim that it covers all of our human 
reality is no longer acceptable. 

The preference given to Ihc idea of 
objective reality had tragic consequences 
in the inner development of the nature 
of We.stern man. It accepts as valid 
only right conduct and what concerns 
the objective world regardless of our 
inner state. In this aspect Che values 
ot religious life have more to do with 
belief in external gods and moral be¬ 
haviour than in a living faith based upon 
inner experience. In the Buddhi-st world 
Buddha-nature is acknowledged as a 
leality in ourselves, just as in Hindu 
thought the Atman is our real self. In 
the tradition of the Christian Chuich. 
however, the Christ within has largely 
been replaced by a belief almost entire¬ 


ly in the Christ of history. 

Perhaps the mo.st important amongst 
the recent trends of Western spirituality 
is a world - wide revolutionary move¬ 
ment within the C hristian church. The 
younger generation of priests and stu¬ 
dents of theology is in open revolt 
against this tradition. They complain 
they have been taught formless and life¬ 
less theology instead of being prepared 
for the inner life. I have met hundreds 
of young priests in recent years who 
arc now opening themselves to these new 
trends. 1 hey arc becoming conscitnis 
of the inner reality, and read and hear 
about the experiences made in the inner 


It might seem .strange, even incredible 
to you, that the inner development of 
man towards maturity, the real self, has 
never been taught. Even the representa¬ 
tives of disciplines such as the doctor, 
the priest and the teacher who have to 
deal with human beings have never been 
told anything about the human being. 

SATORI IN THE WEST 

K| OW a great change is coming about 
* ^ through rediscovery of the soul. 
Ihe new trend in Western spirituality is 
based on the acknowledgement of inner 
experiences, which manifest Ihe ultimate 
reality in ourselves. This is stimulated 
by the Eastern tradition of the ‘Way.’ 

Ill this situation Ihe contact with 
Asian traditions becomes of primary im¬ 
portance for two reasons: first, because 
those transcendental experiences which to 
the European have always been the cen¬ 
tre and the source of Asian wisdom; 
and secondly llic inaclior of ihe InnQt 
IVf>V which is equally riMiird in the Easi- 
ein iraditioii 

The experiences 1 am talking about 
are those, ir. which in the deepest, dark¬ 
ness of our suffering, as for instance in 
facing death or in despair or in extreme 
loneliness some unknown reality deli¬ 


vers us all miraculously from all this 
darkness and we experience in ourselves 
a reality which is beyond life and death 
and which is beyond sense or nonsense 
and also beyond loneliness. When we 
need to prove that something real is be¬ 
hind these experiences one has to ans¬ 
wer : What could be more real for us 
human beings than the force which libe¬ 
rates us at one stroke from the fear of 
death and despair, the facing of the 
absurd, and from the anguish of ex¬ 
treme loneliness. 

The Eastern mind has for ages known 
these as Salon in Zen - Buddhism or 
Samadhi in Hinduism. And to know 
about this is for thousands of Western 
people a confirmation of their own ex¬ 
periences. 

Experience ahine would be nothing if 
it were not the beginning and the urge 
of an inner transformation. One en¬ 
lightening experience docs not produce 
an enlightened man. 'I'his presupproscs 
a special development of realisation of 
the real self which touches us for the 
first time in those deep experiences. Even 
if we have not been granted these ex- 
pcricncc.s our innermc^st self touches us 
in four ways ; as a great urge, as a deep 
longing, as a promise and as an appeal 
to become a lasting witness to that 
transcendental reality. This calls for the 
Master, ihe Guru. 

THE WAY AND THE GURU 

P^OR ages Asia has had its Masters, its 

* Gurus, and its godmen who helped 
disciples to remove the veils of ignor¬ 
ance. discover their real selves and to ' 
lead the way to the growing oneness with 
the ultimate reality. 

The Master is the answer to the search 
of those who seek the Inner Way. As 
the Western mind has ever been directed 
largely to worldly tasks the need for a 
Master has never become so urgent. Thus, 
we do not have the tradition of Masters. 

Today we need more than merely to 
restore physical and psychological health. 
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Vhe ego has to die in order to give way to the 
birth of the deeper self, which will express it* 
self In a miraculous way as in a splendid per¬ 
formance. In other words, although the strain 
of the practice at first aims at a perfect external 
performance, the meaning of this 'sacrifice* 
is but a step on the Inner Way. 9 



This forces Western psychologists and 
psychotherapists to take a new road. So 
the modern trends of Western spirituality 
based upon the newly discovered import¬ 
ance of our deepest experiences arc to be 
found in the crcaiijn of institutions and 
centres for those who are seeking the 
Inner Way and this is even true within 
the sphere of economics and industry 
where the training of managers includes 
the development €>f inner man. I hey arc 
greatly influenced by Hindu and Buddhist 
traditions. 

TWO FOLD HELP 

E ast HRN influence on Western spiri¬ 
tuality might be described as working 
in two ways: l-irsl in conforming our ex¬ 
periences of the ultimate reality. Second, 
in showing practical ways of realising the 
true self. 

As 1 said earlier, the knowledge of the 
great experiences called .Satori or Sama- 
dhi, acknowledged not only as the most 
impi^rtant expciicncc of the inner way hut 
as a turning point of the spiritual develop¬ 
ment of the human being, represent the 
greatest encouragement to those who Find 
they arc left alone in their Weslern sur 
foundings. They realize that the Bud- 
dha-nature is not a privilege of the Bitddh 
ists and Atman not a privilege of the 
Hindus. They would be happy to hear, as 
I was too. the great Ananda Mayee nr 
Muktananda say that Krishna. Buddha and 
Christ are names which in fhe end point 
to one and the same ultimate reality 
The representatives of the most modern 
trend within the religions circles of the 
Christian faith rebuild their religious life 
on the acknowledgement of the inner 
Christ. The word T ranscendence" gets 
new meaning, the transcending of the 
horizon of the ego-worli! docs not any 
longer , mean an external transcendence, 
but happens within the human being. It 
is the innermost reality of all of us which 
transcends the horizon of our ego, it 
the concept of a reality limited by time 


and space. j 

'The second and perhaps the .most im¬ 
portant influence that comes to us from 
Asia relates to the practical realisation 
that means the transformation of man by 
means of spiritual exercises. 

1'aIking about exercises we have learn¬ 
ed from the Hast, that there arc two kinds 
of spiritiiiil exercises on the way; first, the 
more passive way of meditation, i.e., sit¬ 
ting still for instance, as in the style of 
Za-Zen. and the repeating of a manlram, 
as for instance in the movement of Tran¬ 
scendental Meditation, widespread in the 
USA and in a large part of Hurope; and 
secondly, the active kind of meditative 
exercises as for instance, yoga, especially 
Hatha-yoga and all those exercises 
coming from Chinese and Japanese 
traditions like Tai-chi-Chauang, archery, 
ywordmanship, painting and others West 
ern scholars of these practices have s 
tendency to reduce these exercises to their 
pragmatic value. In Yogic exercises to¬ 
day some touch of spifitual meaning still 
remains, and thereby has some spiritually 
deepening influence on those who prac¬ 
tise them, and not in order to promote 
or restore their efficiency, but in order to 
save the human being in an inhuman 
world. 

MEDITATIVE ACTIVITIES 

Nil of the most important openings of 

the Western mind was the spiritual 
way sUitei* when the German Prof. Eugen 
Herrigel publiched his experiences in the 
practice of archery. Herrigel lived seven 
years in the north of Japan, in Niegata, 
where he taught at the university as a 
professor. But the real fruit of his life 
was the total transformation of his per¬ 
sonality as a result of his practice of 
archery under a great master. When he 
returned to Germany he insisted that all 
the titles of all his books he had written 
before, should be removed from the 
bibliographies of German Universities 




and only his little account on archery 
should be saved. In other words: this 
scientist had understood that inner ex¬ 
perience which transforms man, is more 
important than a philosophical system 
which is the result of thinking only. This 
little pami*lct on archery has been tran¬ 
slated into many languages and its influ¬ 
ence in the European field of education 
can't be over estimated. 

1 have myself practised archery for 
many years in Japan though 1 have 
not anytliing like the mastery of Hcrri- 
gel but I understood the idea of these 
exercises. It makes use of ♦he training 
for an external performance as a means 
of developing the inner man. 

Whatever the particular art might be. 
which you arc learning you have to start 
by learning the technique- For the be¬ 
ginner the ego has to be present in great 
concentration and will-pow^r, is out for 
the best result and is caper not to fail. 
The mure you master the technique the 
less is the cgo-concentration needed. 1 he 
more you understand the meaning of the 
inner way, the more will you drop your 
ambition 'tnd thereby lose your I ear to 
fail- And then arises the chance that 
you might give your fully mastered tech¬ 
niques, which arc entirely clean from the 
rational concentration and egoistic ambi 
tion, to a deeper force inside yourself, 
and this without the interference of the 
ego which will now perform the act in 
a miraculous way. It was not you who 
made the perfect circle or shot the arrow 
hitting the centre of the target or drove 
the sword, but. as the Japanese say. the 
Buddha-nature inside yourself. In this cx 
perience you have become entirely one 
with your inner-most-self and your ex¬ 
ternal goal, thereby enjoying the presence 
of a higher force, which might have an 
extraordinary effect awakening you to 
your innermost being. 

To give you another example, I will 
tell you the story of my bamboo painting, 
done as a spiritual exercise. 1 engaged 
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myself for a while in painting under the I The discovery of the possibiUiy to inte- 
guidance of a master of the Sumi-e. This grate external action and Inner growth 

B .... . I •_.11 tend 


paintiilg in black and while is characler- 
istic of the Zcn-iradilion. One of ihc 
subjects the beginner has to learn is to 
paint the bamboo. At a certain moment 
I had to paint the leal and so 1 made a 
daily practice of the painting of the leaf 
for many days and for many hours. 1 
filled hundreds of sheets of newspaper, 
covering them with my poor attempts at 
producing a leaf, but 1 succeeded in pro- 
I ducing all sorts of beans, bananas, sausa¬ 
ges. or very queer leaves, far away 
from having the shape of bamboo leaf. 
Finaliv. evening I gave up and went 
to bed. I wo hours later 1 woke up sure 
that I now would succeed and started 
again. After two hours of concentrated 
attempts I gave it up. I repeated the 
same once more to a third attempt a few 
hours later. Exhausted, completely worn 
out. really not there anymore. 1 stopped 
working. At this moment a leaf, and 
this time it was a real wonderful bamboo- 
leaf. came out of my brush quite by itself 
without any interference of my ambitious 
ego. Having lost my ego. I simply had 
become a leaf. And there it was. filling 
my soul with a great joy. When the 
Master ceme next day, it took him a few 
moments only to have a look at the hun¬ 
dreds of my miserable leaves, and as if 
magic power had drawn him towards it. 
he picked out my only real leaf, saying. 
*‘Fine. fine, there you are.” 


The principle of this practice is even¬ 
tually always the same as you will find it 
in all initiatic traditions of the world. 
The ego has to die in order to give way 
to the birth of the deeper self, which will 
express itself in a miraculous way as in 
a splendid performance. In other words, 
although the strain of the practice at first 
aims at a perfect external performance, 
the meaning of this ‘sacrifice* is but a 
step on the Inner Way. This happens by 
transforming the personality from one 
who is centred in the ego to one who 
becomes one with -his real centre, the true 
self. The importance of this double- 
edged practice is to imply the possibility 
of combining the development of utmost 
efficiency with a step forward on the way 
to maturity. This is exactly what we all 
need in our days wherever we are. en¬ 
gaged in our worldly tasks and in the 
danger of missing our inner evolution. 


will become all the more urgent and 
fruitful as we understand that this kind 
of serving the inner way might be prac¬ 
tised in whatever kind of activity we real¬ 
ly are at home and able to do it more or 


of one’s soul, throws a hopeful and new 
light on the possible creative integration 
of Asian and Western minds. The spirit 
of the East has a long tradition of being 
primarily concerned with the suffering and 
the deliverance from suffering of the 
human being, and the Western mind over- 


less •automatically.* The only condition whclmingly engaged in recognizing an 


is that our mind is always directed towards i 
the realisation and manifestation of out 
true selves. The more we become true 
disdpics. the more we will discover acti¬ 
vities of our dally life, which we fully 
master technically and thereby give a 
chance to fulfil also the inner task. In 
the Ions run the famous Buddist saying 
will become true: “Every situation is 
the best of all occasion”, — to testify our 
loyalty towards the inner way, never to 
lose the golden thread which unites us 
with our inmost being. 

HARA 

T his permanent contact with the Cen¬ 
tre is greatly helped by the practice 
I of Kara, as it is taught in the Japanese 
tradition. Kara literally meais the belly 
or the basic centre of our body. But its 
deeper significance is that attitucte of ours 
wherein we are rooted on a deeper level 
and which librates us from the prison of 
our tittle ego, the language of our body 
centred high up in our chest and our 
shoulders. So the practice of Hara en¬ 
ables us to deveidp the right centre of 
gravity. We are all surrounded by peo¬ 
ple who are running along, belly with¬ 
drawn and shoulders high up: the typical 
expression of the man who is centered in 
his ego. The moK one learns to put 
one's centre into the centre of our body 
which at the same time represents an atti¬ 
tude of confidence, we not only get into 
the right condition to fulfill our worldly 
task liberated from our all too ambitious 
ego. but at the same time are in easy 
contact with our inmost centre, the true 
self. So Hara again is a means of per¬ 
mitting the simultaneous development of 
solid efficiency and inner growth on the 
•Way*. It has at the same time a pragma¬ 
tic and initiatic significance. 

The discovery of the possibility of com¬ 
bining and integrating the two attitudes 
of human life the one wherein one ans¬ 
wers to the demands of the external world 
I and the other wherein one responds to the 
. urge, longing, promise and consciousness 


mastering the material conditions of our 
lives. Actually in the last thirty years 
things have changed. Whcrevci hunger 
exists it will always be the first task to 
fight against it with all our means and, 
therefore, to develop scientific and techni¬ 
cal efficiency to the greatest possible ex¬ 
tent Today techniques help to solve 
these problems in this part of the world. 
But nevertheless, it does not mean the 
import of foreign goods but the develop¬ 
ment of gifts belonging to human nature 
— the Asian no less than Western ones. 
The same: the discovery of the import¬ 
ance of Eastern wisdom for our develop¬ 
ment does not mean the introduction of 
foreign spiritual goods, but a great help 
to restore leading values of our own spiri¬ 
tual tradition represented by our religion, 
philosophy, our art and our poetry. In 
other words, we Westerners have to dis¬ 
cover in ourselves the Eastern mind iust 
as Asian people have to develop in them¬ 
selves the faculties, characteristic ol the 
Western mind. This integration of the 
Eastern and Western spirit will be a 
proof that we will be able to combine 
efficiency and human maturity as leading 
values for individual life as well as 
for a healthy society. 

If there is ever a chance of world col¬ 
laboration. neither the scientists nor the 
technocrats nor the priests will be able to 
dis^ver and to realise it. but rather those 
leading figures in politics and economics 
who combine in themselves the realistic 
sense of the scientists with the no less real¬ 
istic sense of man. who have had the ex¬ 
perience of the ultimate reality and has 
found his real self. 

1 should like to conclude with a quota¬ 
tion from Nehru, which is no less true 
for the West as it is for India: “Can we 
combine the progress of science and tech¬ 
nology with the progress of the mind and 
spirit also? We cannot be untrue to 
science, because that represents the basic 
fact of life today. Still less can we be 
untrue to those essential principles for 
which India has stood in the past through- 
1 out the ages.** • 
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CULTURAL EXCHANGE 
PROGRAMME SIGNED 


np HE Indo-German Cultural Exchange 
* Programme for 1975-76 was signed 
in New Delhi on November 15. 

The Programme was finalised by the 
third meeting of the Joint Committee* set 
up by the Governments of India and the 
I-ederal Republic of Germany, in pursu¬ 
ance of the Indc-German Cultural Agree¬ 
ment of 1969. Mr. Mohan Mukerji. Ad¬ 
ditional Secretary* Department of Culture, 
signed on behalf of the Government of 
India and H.H. Ambassador G. Schocdel. 
Additional Secretary of State in the Min¬ 
istry of Foreign Affairs, on behalf of the 
Federal Republic of Germany in the pre¬ 
sence of Ambassador Diehl and Mr. A. 
Wuerfcl. Cultural Counsellor in the Ger¬ 
man Embassy. 

The Programme envisages exchanges 
and cooperation in the fields of university 
education, school education, adult educa¬ 
tion, art, culture, and sports and youth 
activities. These will be accomplished 
through exchange of educationists, scho¬ 
lars. artists, writers, dance and music en¬ 
sembles and sports teams, exchange of 


publications, exchange of art exhibitions, 
participation in film festivals and other 
activities. 

CENTRE OF GERMAN STUDIES 

Letters have also been exchanged re¬ 
garding collaboration between the two 
Governments in the development of the 
Centre of German Studies at Jawahar- 
lal Nehru University. The development 
of bilateral contacts between the depart¬ 
ments of the universities and institutes of 
higher teaming of the two countries is to 
be encouraged. 

Both sides have agreed to consider the 
question of launching a joint university 
level book programme. 

CULTURAL CENTRES 

Both sides expressed satisfaction at the 
working of the Max Mueller Bhavans in 
India. The German side expressed the de¬ 
sire that India should set up an fndian 
cultural centre -in the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

After the signing ceremony, Mr. Mohan 
Mukerji said: “the Cultural Exchange 



Ambiggadbf Schoede/ and Mr.MukfJi, 
Addftionai Sacrafary^ Oepartmtni of 
CuHuf, 


Programme fully reflects the keen desire 
of our two countries to maintain the old 
bonds of friendship and partnership in 
progress." 

Ambassador Schoedel said in a brief 
speech that the negotiations in New 
Delhi had been “a great success” and this 
was specially gratifying as the German 
Government regarded the negotiations as 
very important. Cultural activities he 
said, played a vital role in the relations be¬ 
tween the two countries and the Cultural 
Exchange Programme ensured that there 
was continuity and progress in this sphere. 
He also thanked the Indian Government 
for its hospitality during Che stay of his 
delegation in New Delhi. 


AMBASSADOR DIEHL IN LUCKNOW 


T he Ambassador of the Federal 
Republic of Germany. Mr. Guenter 
Diehl paid an official visit to the U.P. 
capital from November 4 to 6. 

In Lucknow the Ambassador called on 
the Governor, Dr. Chenna Reddy, Chief 
Minister H.N. Bahuguna, Chief Secretary 
P.D. Sanval, Finance Minister U.D. 
Tewari, the Ministdr for Food and Civil 
Supplies Dr. (Mrs.) R.K. Bajpai and 
other State Government ofRctals. The 
working of the Indo-German Agricultural 
Project in Almora and the possibility of 
its extension to other districts in the State 
figured prominently in the talks. 


Describing the Indo-German Project as 
a “harbinger of prosperity** in the hill 
area, Che Chief Minister told the Ambassa¬ 
dor Chat during his recent visit to the area 
he had found a tremendous change in 
the life of the people there. The work 
that had been done in the spheres of 
agriculture, animal husbandry, poultry 
development and afforestation under the 
project was “commendable,** he said. 

On Che second day of his visit, the 
Ambassador officiated at the installation 
of the new office-bearers of the Indo- 
German Society of Lucknow. Lt. Gen. K. 
K. Singh. GOC-In-C, Central Command, 


was the chief guest at the function. 

The Ambassador also took the oppor¬ 
tunity to visit some of the leading research 
institutes and other establishments situated 
in Lucknow, among them the Central Drug 
Research Insitituie, the Industrial Toxi¬ 
cology Research Centre, the Vivekanand 
Polyclinic. the offices of the daily “Pio¬ 
neer ** and the studios of All India Radio. 

A press conference provided the forum 
for a lively discussion between the state 
capitaFs press corps and Mr. Diehl, him¬ 
self a former journalist and Press Spokes¬ 
man of the Federal German Government. 
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‘I WILL ALWAYS BE AN 


INDOLOGIST’ 

~^PR 0 F. ALSDORF 


P ROFESSOR Dr. Ludwig Alsdorf. at 
present in India on his 15th visit to the 
country, represented German Indology at a 
Seminar on Jain Studies held by the Jain 
Vishwa Bharati in New Delhi on the occa¬ 
sion of the 2500th Nirvana Celebrations 
of Lord Mahavira. Dedicated to Indian 
studies for nearly half a century, he is 
one of the most senior among German 
Sanskritists and has much more than an 
academician's interest in his subject. For 
him India. Indian spirituality and the 
classical texts are a powerful source of 
faith and a never-ending challenge to liis 
mind and intellect. 

“After obtaining my doctorate from 
Hamburg University I came out to India 
in 1930,** he said in an interview in New 
Delhi. “For two years I stayed at Allaha¬ 
bad where I studied Indian classical texts, 
the Vedas and other religious writings 
under the guidance of a very erudite 
Pandit.** As he spoke of those years 
spent in the traditional practice of Indian 
learning. Professor Alsdorf unrolled a 
silk scroll presented to him at the Jain 
Conference. It conferred upon him the 
title of Jain Vidya Mani&hi. "I feel so 
proud of this honour.’* he said in his mo¬ 
dest way and while packing the .scroll 
back into its silver carved case, he return¬ 
ed to his days at Allahabad. “‘It was 
with my Guru that I really discovered 
your ancient scriptures; 1 spoke only Sans¬ 
krit with him.** 

Professor Alsdorf chuckled at the sur¬ 
prise this evoked. “Well, why not'’ All 
our work was in Sanskrit and as a stu¬ 
dent of the old texts, I had to know San¬ 
skrit as well as my mother tongue. T he 
Panditji could not speak English and I 
was not very good in Hindi. So what¬ 
ever we said to each other was in Sans¬ 
krit.” 


His work on the Jain Harivamsapurana. 
suggested by the doyen of German Jaino- 
logists. Professor Hermann Jacobi, took 
shape and brought him in touch with 
leading Indian scholars and Jain Munis. 
This was in pursuit of his special i.ntercst 
in Jain studies evoked in hi.s early student 
days by his German Guru, Professor 
Walter .Schubring of Hamburg, whose 
name and fame enjoys high esteem in the 
Indian Jain community. Professor Als¬ 
dorf made it a point to stress the ever- 
ready help he received and still receives 
from Jain scholars who are greatly inter¬ 
ested in his research work. 

He spoke highly of a Jain monk, Vijaya 
Dharma Suri. whose guidance through 
many years, although they never met. was 
a source of great inspiration to him. **Hc 
was among those great Indian learned 
men who did a lot for Western scholar¬ 
ship in Indian subject.s. It was men like 
him who not only made us feel that our 
work was needed but they also helped us 
in every way they could. Without such 
.scholars in India, none of us German 
Indologists Could have carried on any 
meaningful work. 1 say this in the con¬ 
text of the fact that there W'cre a large 
number of Indologists in my country who 
could not travel to India. You know, of 
course that the greatest of them all. Max 
Mueller, nevci visited India. 'I'herc have 
been many others like him who have 
made India their spiritual home but never 
came here physically. For thc.se Indo¬ 
logists it was essential that scholars in 
India shpiild help with their work, answer 
questions and clear doubts. Unfortunate¬ 
ly, I never met Vijaya Dharma Suri. He 
died before I could visit India again in 
1952. But we communicated for many 
years and that, of course, in Sanskrit.” 


Professor Alsdorf has made a special 
study of the middle Indian languages, 
among them the ancient language of the 
Jain books. Prakrit. According to him. 
it was only possible to really understand 
the modem Indian vernaculars after one 
had studied these middle Indian langu¬ 
ages. 

Professor Alsdorf reacted sharply to 
the suggestion that the subjects of his 
scholarship were nuisty and dead. “By 
no means,” he said, raising his voice for 
the only time. “These texts, like the 
Jain religion, arc still very much a living 
force. Jain thought and philosophy are 
essential subjects of study for anyone who 
wants to understand the entire body of 
Indian philosophy. 

**l have met a number of Jain monks 
on this visit to India and can tell you that 
they are first class men. greatly learned 
scholars endowed with tremendous intel- 
lecls. I have also met the “ Digamhara ” 
Jain monks who rcm;*in absolutely nude 
and I wa.s deeply impressed by them. All 
these are the men who will always keep 
Jainism alive.” 

Professor Alsdorf paused, his mind 
wandering back over the decades of his 
long association with India. It was ob¬ 
vious that he never thought of his work 
as mere scholarship but as an involve¬ 
ment in understanding, a .search for the 
truth of the cultures he had studied. *‘I 
will remain an Indologist as long as I 
live, and not only in Jain studies but an 
Indologist in the wider sense of the term.” 
He was happy that so many young peo¬ 
ple in the Federal Republic of Germany 
today are deeply interested in Indian stu¬ 
dies and take it up as a subject in univer- 
si!ics. “So my work never ends” he 
quietly concluded. • 


Prof. Atsdorf speaking at the Jain Conference in New Delhi. On his right is Mr 5. O. Sharma Union Minister for Communications, 
Aeharya Tutsi, Jain religious leader, greets.Prof. Alsdorf at the conference. 







XHIS typical old-style wine cellar is not 
* Inside a building but is actually a ren* 
novated railway carriage now touring the 
Federal Republic. The wine-on*wheel8 
service was introduced by the Federal 
Railways in 1972 and has proved success* 
ful. An average of 800 visitors come 
every day to enioy this unique service. 
Two more such wine * cellar carriages 
have been added to the first one. 



XHiS matchstick model of London's 
" Tower Bridge took 45-year old Stanely 
Hopgood of Wuppertal 50,000 matchsticks 
and two and-a-half years to make. The 
model is six feet tong and one foot wide 
and is based on original plans supplied 
by a London engineering firm through 
the courtesy of Prince Charles whom 
Mr. Hopgood wrote for assistance. 



CCIENTISTS at the Max Planck Institute 
of Molecular Genetics in West Berlin 
have recently traced what happens when 
a virus attacks and destroys a bacteria 
cell. They aim at finding out whether a 
comparable biochemical mechanism Is 
triggered off when viruses generate can¬ 
cer. The work of the Institute in cancer 
research Is part of new directions In this 
field at other centres of research. 




I ONGER hemlines and softer looks 
^ rather than sensational sartorial chang¬ 
es in summer fashions were the out¬ 
standing features at this year's I02nd 
I6EDO trade fair In Ouesseldorf. The fair 
showed that fashions find their women 
and that shoppers are more price cons- 
cious than before. Also, a greater pre¬ 
ference for ready-made clothing was In 
evidence at the fashion show. 


IKOFA, the 10th International Foodstuffs 
” Trade Fair at Munich drew 80,000 visit¬ 
ors this year. A number of Third World 
countries participated in the fair. Their 
rentals, freight and advertising costs were 
subsidised by the Bonn Ministry of Eco¬ 
nomic Cooperation. The contracts signed 
at the fair amply proved that the European 
Common Market Is very receptive to pro¬ 
duce from Third World countries. 




QRACHENFELS and Its ruined castle 
overlooking Bonn and the Rhine is 
climbed by two million visitors every year, 
many of whom make the ascent on don¬ 
keys. A third of the visitors stop erroute 
to stay at Drachenburg (picture above)—* 
a Wllhelminian neo-Gothic chateau re¬ 
cently restored to its erstwhile splendour. 
The castle now houses art obiects from 
three centuries. 



THIS 400-year old clock acquired by the 
' Wuerttemberg State Museum for its 
16th century collection of time-pieces is 
unique for Its performance. The move¬ 
ment in Its pedestal sets the figures in 
six different motions. On the hour, the 
ostrich opens its beak, creaks and flaps 
its wings six times and when the alarm 
Is set the bear hammers on his drum. 


U^ORK on the largest nuclear power 
station in the Federal Republic of 
Germany Is now half-way through. Locat¬ 
ed on the lower reaches of the Weser, 
near Bremerhaven, it will have an installed 
capacity of 1,300 megawatts and, when 
complete, It wilt be able to meet the 
requirements of a city of nearly two mil¬ 
lion people and contribute substantially 
to the northern electricity grid. 
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GERMAN PARLIAMEN- 
TAT'IANS IN INDIA 

Ten BMoibcra the CrcnnaB 
BHBdeMag arrived !■ New Delhi 
Ml Nov. 20th for a study tour 
and talks with Indian pailia- 
aMntarians and Gtryenunent 
Officials. 

The German visitors, a three- 
member deleiiation of the Bun¬ 
destag Committee on Economic 
Co-operatioa and a seven-mem¬ 
ber delegation of the Finance 
Committee of the German Par¬ 
liament, will be received by the 
Speaker of the Lok Sabha, Dr. 
Dhillon. and the Indian Fin¬ 
ance Minister, Mr. C. Subra- 

Both groups will have vari¬ 
ous opportunities to exchange 
views with their Indian coun¬ 
terparts. They will also he 
visiting Indo-German Projects 
in the Delhi, Madras, Banga¬ 
lore and Bombay areas. 

EEC FOOD SHIPMENTS 
ON THE WAY 

The tfarst instalment of 200.000 
tons of wheat out of the ime 
million ton grain deal between 
India and the European Com¬ 
munity Is being readied for 
shipment at European ports. 
Of this consignment, 150,000 
tons are being provided by the 
Federal Repnblkr of Germany, 
while the balance comes from 
Belgium. 

FACTORY FOR 
CANADA 

The Canadian Minister for 
Industry and Tihde. Mr. Fred 
Peacock, said in Edmonton re¬ 
cently that the German firm of 
Hoechst AG. Frankfort, would 
soon establish contacts with 
the Canadian anthorltiai re¬ 
garding the construction of a 
pcifo - chemical factonr coat¬ 
ing some 200 million Canadian 
dollars 

EAST-WEST 
MUSIC MEET 

*‘T1ie Avant-Garde and 
India** was the theme of the 


TStb concert In the series, 
*<Miisic of Today** ofgaiiittd 
by the radio station Free 
Berlin In coopcntiMi with 
West Gcrmnn Radio. A special 
featnra of the concert vrns the 
joxtapositlon of modem West¬ 
ern music with improvisations 
by an Indian ensemble. The 
highlight of the evening was a 
piece by the Pierre Boulez dis¬ 
ciple, Jean CInnde Floy, fol¬ 
lowed by a sitar recital bv 
NIkhil Banncrjce and his 
troupe. 

LOWEST RATE 
OF INFLATION 

The Federal Republic bad 
the lowest iaiation rate among 
the EEC countries diiring the 
last 12 months, according to a 
report of the EEC Commission. 
During this period, the inflation 
rate of the Federal Republic 
amounted to 7 Next in line 
were the Netherlands with 
10.3^0 followed by France 
(14.7%). Bciginm (15.6%), 
Great Britain (15JI%>, Den¬ 
mark Ireland (17.1%) 

and Italy with 203%. 

PELLETTING PLANT 
FOR IRAN 

The National Iranian Steel 
Industries Company and the 
German firm of Lorgi have 
signed a contract for the supply 
of a pellettiBg plant to be set¬ 
up In Ahwaz (Iran). The fac¬ 
tory will produce 5 million ton¬ 
nes of Iron ore pellets every 
year. The project wlM' require 
an investment of about 100 
million US dollan. 

EEC OIL IMPORTS 

As a result of the oO-prica 
increases, the Enrapean Com* 



The Chief Minister of Uttar Pradesh. Mr M. N. Bahu- 
gnaa, who visited the Indo-German Agricultural Project 
In Almora, being shown round by the leader of the 
German team. Dr Tag and the Minister In the Embassy 
of the Federal Republic ofGermeny, Dr. G. Pfeiffer. 


estimated at forty billion dol- 
lan. 

COOPERATION WCTH 
SUDAN 

Econmnlc Cooperation bet- 
Sfcen the Federal Republic and 
the Sudan b to be Increaeed 
significantly according to the 
German Minister for Economic 
Cooperation, Egon Bahr« who 
just conduded a seven-day vMt 
to thb African State. Apalt 
from food aid aViC%vcrid bila¬ 
teral e ng i n eering projecla, - a 
major trlangidar projccl bet- 
wean Genmlkiy, Sandl AmMa 
and the Sudan b In the offing. 

FRESH WATER FROM THE 
SEA FOR THIRD WORLD 

Mhibler of Economlci Hans 


He favours cooperation **^lo 
the otmost posrible extent** srith 
developing coantrica in making 
avaHuMe to them Indnstrfal 
terhaiquee as well as desalina¬ 
tion instalbthma. 

SOVIET CONTRACT 

A West German firm has re¬ 
ceived a large contract valued 
at over Tfi million DM 
(Ra. 21 omrea) bum the 
SiMrIct Union for the snpply 
of a complete factory consbting 
of different types of pianb for 

sled coBn 


EMERGENCY FOOD 
AID 

At the Rome WurM Food 


Conference, the leading grain 


munity will have to spend ap- Friderldis said in Parlbment ffie VAA^ CmmOm, AmMlig 
proximately 24 bHIion dolian on November 6 that the Ger- and the EEC connMba, dedded 
more on oB impnrto ihb year man Government Is keenly to provide nine million tong of 
than in 1973. Foreign ex- Interested in both short and foodgnln for the rnnniilfi 
change cantiqgs of the Com- long-range projecto to help the moet scrlondy threatened by 
munitjr are expected to rise Third World*s drought-prone famine. Half of the amoont 
much IcM, Le., by approximate- or arid areas to get supplies' b to he provided by the US.A. 
|y 4 billion dollars. The total of fresh water from Ihe and 23 million tons by the 
on import bin of the EEC b nearmi ma or ocean. EEC. 
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GOOD PROSPECTS FOR WITHSTANDING 

WORLDWIDE STRUCTURAL CHANGE ^ 


—CHANCELLOR SCHMIDT « 
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Our Uppcrmcwt Goal 
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Members 
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‘ ^The term ‘world economic crisis’ is misleading*’’ in 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt’s view ‘ ‘because it is connec¬ 
ted in people’s minds with the connotations of the severe 
international depression at the start of the ’thirties. 
Something like that will most certainly not recur. ’ ’ The ^ 
Chancellor made this evaluation on November 21 in a maga- ’ 
zinc interview. 

Ke said : ‘‘True, the global economy is mere endangered 
than it was some years ago. It is undergoing a major struc¬ 
tural shift. Two global distortions multiplied each, 
other’s effect- One economic malformation is connected 
with the generosity with which a large number of countries 
admitted too much inflation within their borders. This 
worldwide inflation was in full bloom when the second 
economic distortion struck like lightning : the explo¬ 
sion , within a few months , of petroleum prices. The con¬ 
sequence is that many of our world trading partners have 
slipped towards the brink of inability to pay. ’ ’ 

The Chancellor noted that as the export boom of the Federal 
Bepublic of Germany began to shrink, some export-orient¬ 
ed employment was reduced. Efforts of many kinds, he 
said, have been made to foresee or check this development, 
and there is also a readiness to help others in other 
countries. Chancellor Schmidt called attention to the 
fact that the Federal Republic of Germany will be entering 
thenewyear—‘‘1975, which may possibly be economically 
a turbulent year the world over’’—with the world’s la¬ 
rgest reserve of gold and currency. 

Moreover* the Chancellor continued, the Federal Republic 
of Germany has been recording the lowest price-rise rate 
of all industrial countries. He estimated that the price 
rise by the end of 1974 would not be more than about 
6 per cent annually. And without the drastic rise in oil 
prices, December probably would have brought a price-rise 
rate of between 3 and 4 per cent. 

Looking ahead* the Chancellor said the climate for invest¬ 
ment could improve if a cut in interest rates were to coin¬ 
cide with tax measures designed to increase effective 
consumer demand, with an expansive budgetary policy, and 
possibly with supplementary investments of public funds. 
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Chancellor Schmidt emphasized that efforts were being Jan F. Friese 

made to ‘‘make clear to management and trade unions the FOR INFORMATION ALSO CONTACT: 
chances and risks in the prospective economic develop- The Consulate General of the Federal 
ment. The transitional stage into which the world's' Rnpublic of Germany: 


economy was plunged by the oil-price explosion must be 
1.1 ved through, ’ ’ the Chancellor said, and added: ‘ ‘We West 
Germans will get through it in good shape, perhaps in, 
better shape than will other countries. And I hope this will 
not'be misianderstood as presumptuousness on my part^ ’ ' ^ 

' After that, he .predicted, ‘ ‘the Federal Republic’s economy 
will arrive quite rapidly at a stage of marked rises in . 
productivity.’’ 
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4Together with our partners, we are trying to place Europe's 
relationship with the Third World on a new basis.* 


A ddressing chiefs of dipiomatfc 

missioiiiE accredited to Bonn since 
last December, Chancellor Schmidt on 
November 19 outlined the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment's foreign policy. “Our policy's 
uppermost goal,” he said, “is and remains 
:he maintenance of peace. In Western 
F urope, we arc serving this goal through 
the liiiropcan Community, the member- 
c;ountries of which seeking to evolve 
inUi a union. We hope the forthcoming 
meeting of heads of government of the 
Nine will provide new impulses in the 
economic as well as the political realm. 

1 his C'ommiinily and the Tiuropcan Union 
we arc seeking means in no way a self- 
isolation from other countries and other 
areas, on the contrary, we want to over¬ 
come ihe hinJi.uices created by borders. 

EUROPEAN RELATIONSHIP 

“ rogelhcr with our partners, we are 
trying at the same time to place Europe's 
lelationship with the Ihird World on a 
new basis. 1 he Community hopes that by 
ihe end of the year an agreement can be 
concluded with African, Caribbean and 
Pacific countries that will provide new 
uri^ngcmcnls for tiadc relations and for 
industrial cooperation. 

“As a contribution to detente in Europe, 
wc have our participation in the Cast- 
West dialogue, with its many-sided con< 
(acts — which surely can still be increas¬ 
ed — in political matters, in economic 
exchange and cooperation as well as a 
two-way cultural and scientific relation¬ 
ship. We hope the Conference on Secu¬ 
rity and Co-operation in Europe will 
achieve results early next year — results 
that will mean/tangible improvements for 
the people of Europe. Of the negotia 
tions in Vienna, we hope that in the fore¬ 
seeable future they will lead to a mutual 
balanced force reduction, including a re¬ 
duction in armaments in Europe — a 
measure that in the long run will foster 
Increased trust and make peace more 
secure. 

“We seek a good relationship witii our 
neighbours in the East. We should like re- 


m UPPERMOST 
COAL 
IS PEACE 
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lations that are useful tr both sides and 
that will permanently serve detente. Wo 
can and must set the switches towards 
peace for the generations that follow us.” 

PEACE IN >11DDLE-£AST 

On the situation in the Eastern Medi¬ 
terranean, the Chancellor said: “Among 
the countries bordering on the Eastern 
Mediterranean coast there are problems 
that currently are worrying us consider- 
ably. It is with keen interest that the Ger¬ 
man Federal Government follows the 
efforts to bring about a just and lasting 
Middle East peace. On the basis of UN 
decisions, ways must be charted that 
lead away from further suffering and 


continuing destruction, and towards peace¬ 
ful co-existence behind secure borders. 
The German Federal Government is prc; 
pared to help, insofar as that is in our 
power.” 

NO NEGTECnr OF THIRD WORLD 

Chancellor Schmidt discussed the rela¬ 
tionship between the industrial and raw- 
materials countries. “Ihe divergence of 
Interests between industrial countries ami 
raw-materials countries dare run be widen¬ 
ed. If that w'crc to hapj'wn. for t>nc thing 
the world's pooic.sl countries would be 
drawn down into worse misery, and on 
the other band, worldwide cci>t\o:nic co¬ 
operation. *>n which almost a!i of O’, de¬ 
pend — some more, some less - would 
be at slake, ll sccirm to me Ihal the raw- 
matcriais countries serve (licmsclv\.s best 
in the long run if they co-oidinaie their 
long-term interests with those of the in¬ 
dustrial countries, within the framework 
of a farsighted concept. In this conlexl. 
the question often arises: will we. under 
pressure of economic problems in our own 
house, neglect our solidarity with the suf¬ 
fering countries of the Third World"' lo 
this I shall answer what I have repeatedly 
replied. It consists of one word: No. 
This solidarity will not be neglected. We 
shall not uisengage ourselves from our 
dul> of helping as good partners. 

SHARED RESPONSIBILITY 

“Wc know that the same economic de¬ 
velopment that has created nitUor con¬ 
cerns for IIS is burdening others slid ?nore 
heavily. The economic situation is bring¬ 
ing such countries in some cases, into 
desperate plights: they are hattiinn 
shortages and huncer yet they c:inrot t-x* 
port enough to bring them suf^jcent capi¬ 
tal with which to build up (heir cctmo- 
mies. Here there is a challenge for nil 
who can help; and this challenge extend.', 
beyond the circle of industrial coiiniries 
— it is just .as much directed at the r-iw- 
matcrial producers. 1 am optimistic that 
this rcsp<insibility will come to be recog¬ 
nized to an increasing degree. ” • 
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UN DEBATE ON SOUTH AFRICA AND PALESTINE QUESTION 



STATEMENT 

ON 

SOUTH AFRICA 

”Mr. President. 

The Ambassador of France has already 
explained the position of the . member- 
states of the European Community. 1 
can. therefore, confine myself to a few 
words on behalf of the Federal Republic 
of Germany: 

There is no need to stress once more 
the position of my government with re- 
leard to the policies of South Africa, vis- 
a-vis apartheid and Southern Rhodesia as 
well as her illegal presence in Nambia. In 
mv delegation's opinion the question 
which we had to decide just now did not 
present a choice between a vote in favour 
of. or against, the policies of South Africa. 
What was at issue was not simply a ques¬ 
tion of our rules ■ of procedure but a 
legal matter of-utmost importance, name¬ 
ly, the question of whether a member 
can be suspended from the exercise of 
the rights and privileaes of membership 
by procedures other than those set forth 
in Articles 5 and 6 of the Charter. This 
strictly legal question has to be answered 
in the negative. As has been explained in 
an opinion of the Legal Counsel of the 
United Nations of November 11, 1970. 
fDocument A'8I60>, the exclusion of the 
delegation of a member-state from parti- 
cipatina in the meetings of the General 
Assembly, as a result of the rejection of 
its credentials, would be tantamount to its 
suspension in a manner not foreseen by 
the Charter. In the opinion of my gov¬ 
ernment. the credentials of the South 
Afric-n delegation met the requirements 
of Rule 27 of the Rules of Procedure. 
Therefore there were, and continue to be, 
no legal grounds for excluding the Si*uth 
African delegation from the General As¬ 
sembly. 


It has been suggested that the measure 
decided upon was justitied on the grounds 
that it was limited and temporary in 
character. It was implied that the issue 
of admission of a delegation to the deli¬ 
berations of the General Assembly could 
be separated from that of suspension or 
exclusion. 

My delegation believes, however, that 
the considerations 1 have expressed ap¬ 
ply also to such a limited exclusion of 
the delegation of South Africa. 

Given the distribution of powers bet- 
W'een the Council and the General Assem¬ 
bly under the Charter, there is no room 
for any action of the General Assembly 
which in practice amounts to a dedsion 
which, in accordance with the Charter, 
iequire.s a previous recommendation of 
the Council. 

My government understands the frustra¬ 
tion and disappointment felt especially by 
the African States in view particularly of 
the South African government's persist¬ 
ence in its outdated policy of racial segre¬ 
gation. However, these filings must not 
lead us to ignore mandatory provisions of 
the Charter and Rules of Procedure which 
we have set up ourselves. My govern¬ 
ment. therefore, deplores the decision 
which has been taken. It may-have con¬ 
sequences which none of us would wish 
to see. 

If the United Nations wish to maintain 
the moral authority of the organization, 
thev must first and foremost resnect the 
rules under which the organization works. 

We can only hope that Ibis dangerous 
precedent w«11 remain the only case of 
its kind and that the organization will 
find its wav hack to the strict observance 
of its rules;''’ 


STATEMENT 

ON 

PALESTINE 

Mr President. 

llie foreign policy of the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany is an active policy 
for peace, as mv country’s Foreign Min¬ 
ister stated in this forum of Sept. 23. 
1974. 

To safeguard peace was also the ob¬ 
jective of the statement of Nov. 6, 1973. 
by the Nine member-sgates of Iho Eurev- 
pean Community, to which we continue 
to subscribe wholeheartedly. The points 
set forth in this statement, which in our 
opinion must be taken into account in 
a peaceful settlement of the Middle East 
conflict, concern essential aspects of the 
subject discussed in this debate — the 
question of Palestine. 

l.i accordance with our policy of safe¬ 
guarding peace we welcome the debate 
on the question of Palestine since tliis 
question is one of the key problems of. 
a peaceful solution in the Middle East 
and since the Palestinian people are 
among Uiose most severely affected by 
the Middle Ecst conflict. Without due 
regard for the rights and interests of the 
Palestinian people there will be no last¬ 
ing peace settlement for the Middle East 
region which, seemingly predestined for 
peace as a sacred place for three reli¬ 
gions looks back instead on a long and 
sad history of conflicts and strife. 

During the past few days we have 
heard a great deal about the historic de* 
vclopnient of the Middle Bast conflict, 
whose individual aspects are seen in a 
different light by each observer accord¬ 
ing to his standpoint, which naturally 
leads to different concluslofis. The gov¬ 
ernment of the. Federal Republic of Gcp- 
many has drawn the following bade 
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STATEMENT ON UN RESOLUTIONS 


conclusion from its own historic review 
of the situation. 

For too long the Israeli-Arab conflict 
has been seen jn an incomplete perspec¬ 
tive, which focussed on the territorial 
question, that is. the question of with¬ 
drawal from the occupied territories, dis- 
re^^irding the fate of the people. 

Today we are all aware of the essen¬ 
tial role which the fate of the Palestin¬ 
ian people plays in a solution of the con¬ 
flict. For too long this problem has 
been looked upon merely as a humani¬ 
tarian question of providing relief for 
refugees. 

On the basis of this awareness, we 
can now express the hope that a settle¬ 
ment will be reached which is accepuble 
to all. In our opinion it will hardly be 
helpful to indulge aify longer in historic 
argunienls concerning the developments 
in the Middle Hast, f'he inexperience of 
this kind oi argumentation becomes ap¬ 
parent if one reaH/.es that it can go on 
indefinitely and lead to the most varied 
conclusions depending on how far one 
goes back mto history. 

We support the Palestinian people's 
right to seif - determination. For us 
Gerniuns with our own bitter experience 
this is indeed only natuial. It is in¬ 
admissible in our view to acquire tern- 
lory by force, and we consider it ne<:es- 
sary for Israel to end the territorial occu¬ 
pation which It has maintained since the 
conflict of 1967. As a consequence of 
the right to self - determination we recog¬ 
nize the right of the Palestinian people 
to decide itself whether to establish an 
independent authority on the territory to 
be vacated bv Israel, as was decided at 
the Arab conferenie in Rabat, or whe¬ 
ther to choose another solution. 

But we also think that the settlement 
to be reached in the Palestinian question 
must incorporate all the essential princi¬ 
ples laid down in Security Council Res', 
242. It must be based above all on the 
respect for the sovereignty. . territorial 
integrity and independence of every 
stale in the Middle East as well as on 
the right of those states to live in peace 
within their recognized boundaries. Tbi 
right to live as well as a secure existence 
must be guaranteed for all stales in the 
area, lliis applies not least to Israel. In 
the opinion of the Federal Government 
any resolution of the UN on the Mid¬ 
dle East problem must be balanced with 


regard to the essential elements of a 
peace order in the area and take ade¬ 
quately into account the different 'parties* 
iustified intere.st.s of which 1 have already 
spoken. 

Much has been said here about justice 
during the past few days. Only if jus¬ 
tice is done to all parties involved in the 
Middle East conflict, will there be a 
chance of lasting peace in this reg;on. 

STATEMENT BY 
FOREIGN MINISTER 

Foreign Minister Hans - Dietrich Gen- 
scher explained or November 22 in a 
German television interview, the Federal 
Republic of Germany's Middle East po¬ 


licy. He said: "ITie presentation made by 
Bonn's Ambassador to the United Nar 
lions corresponds with the German Fede¬ 
ral Government's basic position on the 
Middle East matter. This position ii to 
be seen in the context of the UN Re- 
.solution 242 and of a joint declaration 
by the European Community's Foreign 
Ministers in 1973. li is clear that Am¬ 
bassador Ruediger von Weehmar referred 
emphatically, during this UN debate, to 
Israel's right to live, that is, Israel's 
existence in security. These references to 
Israel were particularly urgently neces¬ 
sary inasmuch as previous .speakers in 
the debate had represented only the Pal¬ 
estinians' standpoint." 9 



HEWTRENDS 
IN GERMAN CULTURE 

THE TEXT OF TWO LECTURES OIVEH AT 
THE MAX MUELLER BHAVAH HEW OELHI 
BT PROFESSOR B.K.BAS GUPTA, 
HEAO OF THE DEPAHTMEHTOF MODEBH 
IHOIAH LAH6UAGSS.0ELHI UHIVERSITY, 
IS HOW AVAILABLE IH BOOK-FORM. 


Those lectufc-'. winch .^roused keen iniw'-t.si. 
in the intellectual c onununii y nt the i.jpital 
trace the development German Art and Philosoph/. 
An account of great achievefnenli. and sad taiUnes 
but most of all of a remarkable continuity of ni.toro 
that has moulded the sp*Ml or modern Gnimany. 
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A /nulttiftHul stylr tavern in Bonn, A statute of Robert Schumann, Cologne • Bonn airport. 


T HU black, red and gold flag in front 

” of the parliament building hangs 
limply from the white flagstaff. Door - 
keeper Schmitz drinks the last of the 
coffee in his thermos flask and looks at 
his watch; another night has passed like 
so many before it. Mr. Schmitz has been 
connected with the Bundeshaus *' 
(ParlittiiiL-Mi House) fioin the very begin' 
nirig. He Marieil Hork there when par- 
liaiiU'iit first iiioxed in and in the mean¬ 
time hf has made the acqitaiiitame of 
the ineiidiers of the se\en suicessive 

houses of the Bundestag. 

The riverside road below the “Bundes* 
haus'* is still quiet. On the Rhine the 
running lights of the freight barges are 
beginning to grow dim. 

Countless cars begin their drifting and 
manoeuvring on the Adenauer - Alice. 
This will continue until midnight, only 
rising or falling according to the ever 
constant daily rhythm of Bonn, which 
Model n architect ure. 



regains its sleepy, middle-sized, middle- 
class university - town look every Saturday 
and loses it again every Monday. 

Gardener Vassili Xenakis carefully 
hoes the long rows of pansies leading up 
to the entrance of the Villa Hammer- 
schmidt A legation secrciary pre¬ 
pares himself for bis morning report 
to the Federal President and glances at 
his appointment book. A secretary in the 
front office puts on her earphones and 
resumes typing the dictation she did not 
finish the previous day. Alongside her on 
the wall hangs a card with the following 
quip: Gustav Heinemann, asked whe¬ 

ther he loved the Federal Republic, re¬ 
plied: I love my wife. ” 

The morning rush hour is past House¬ 
wives are buying in the shops of the 
town centre. Schoolchildren oome pouring 
out of their classrooms at playtime. On 
the “Hardthoehe** the Defence Minister 
is holding a briefing. Briefings are also 
beginning in many other ministries and 
embassies. The last lunch appointments 
are being made. In the press building on 
the *Tulpenfeld'* the dpa. Associated 
Press, Reuter and AFP tickers are rattling 
out the news. 

The Bundestag's Foreign Affairs Com¬ 
mittee concludes its morning session. The 
Bundeshaus resturant begins to fill up 
with members of parliament. 

The afternoon sun lies across the weath¬ 
ered gravestones in the Old Cemetery. 
Sparrows are giving themselves sand- 
baths at the foot of the Robert Schu- 
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mann memorial The first group of 
visitors after the .anch break are being 
led around Beethoven's birth house '‘And 
here you see the wretched attic in which 
the genius was bom in 1770.” 

There is not a chair to be had at the 
pavement tables in the Em Hoettche res¬ 
taurant alongside Bonn's handsome town 
hall (1737). Speeches have been made 
from the town hall's steps by Kennedy 
and de Gaulle, Adenauer and rebellious 
students. 

Office hours are ending in the Erich 
Ollenhaur Building, the traditional head¬ 
quarters of the SPD in the Adenauer 
Alle, familiarly known as “the shed” to 
the party rank and file. In a lecture room 
a philosophy professor ends his lecture 
with a “Right then until tomorrow.” Karl 
Marx studied here, too. 

In the cathedral cloisters the dark, 
ancient silence of a thousand yean. The 
weighty round arches watch over it. • 
Parliament in session. 




OVERMAN PARLIAMENTARIANS IN INDIA 



Dr. Vwe Holtz (SPD) Chairman of the Bundestag Committer 
for Economic Cooperation, addtessing indian MFs at Fop ha^ 
ment House, New Delhi. 


.Members of both itrlegations with Af». C Subtamanintn. 
Serund from lift is Dr. Hansjong Haefrle {< iJl'i Irafirt rf 
the Bundestag Finance Comtntiice tejm. 



'The visiiiPig AfPs presented a spetial volume on the Cerman 
Bundestag to Mr. C. Subramaniam, Union Finarue Mmister. 


A meeting oigfriiised h\ the !ndo i'we\rtuin .S#*./»7\ iNVir Delhi 
provided a ffount for ftielx litst u\^itvi ‘Hi ptni\ fituinitng he- 
twern the Indian and (irrntan par harm ntar ians 


Hr EN German Parliamentarians, a 7-menibcr delegation of 
" the Bundestag Finance Committee and a 3-membcr 
delegation of the Economic Cooperation Committee of the 
German Parliament visited India from November 20lh to 
December 3rd, 1974. 

In the capital, the German MP’s were received by For¬ 
eign Minister Chavan, Finance Ministei Subramaniam, the 
Minister for Planning Mi D.P. Dhar. State Secretary MG. 
Kaul. ZK well as other leading government oftit.ia!s, and 
trade union representatives. 

A meeting with Indian Parliamentarians, chaired by the 
Speaker of the Lok Sabha, Dr. G.S. Dhillon, provided an 
opportunity for the discussion of many questions of 
mutual interest, among them the delimitation of jurisdic¬ 
tion between the Centre, the States and municipalities with 
regard to taxation; budgetary support to the States by the 
Centre and methods of tax administration. 

A discussion - forum organised by tH« Indo - German 
Society in New Delhi led to a lively debate on the practice 
and problems of election - finance in the Federal Republic 
of Germany and India. 


Another Indo - German gv*l - together was provided by 
the Indo-German Society of Jaipur, whose President, the 
Nawab of Loharu, hosted a dinner to the German delegation. 

Following different prograinnies, the l^vo delegaljons 
visited Calcutta. Boinhay, Madras and :i number of Indo- 
German firms and cooperation projects throughout ihc 
country. 

The parliamentarians, who included representatives of 
all three parties in the German Bundestag, were imprtssed 
both by the magnitude of the problems facing the country* 
and the remarkable achievements made in overcoming them. 

In a talk with “ German News," Mr Herbert Werner 
(CDU) and Mr. Werner Zywietz (FDP) members of the 
Economic Cooperation Committee expressed their apprecia¬ 
tion of the high level of progress in agriculture and indus¬ 
try witnessed by them in certain parts of the country. 'Ihe 
working of the Indo - German loint ventures was another 
point hv the deputies. Asked whether they would 

supp"'"* *• r of Indo - German Cooperation at 

the present level m constituencies and in the Bund¬ 

estag. both members replied with an emphatic yes 
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SCHOENBERG 
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A RNOLD SCHOENBERG. whose 
^ birih centenary is being celebrated 
this year, has aptly been called the father 
of 20th century music. What Freud did 
to psychology, Schoenberg did to music. 
He did away with traditional harmony, 
rhythm and melody and in their place 
introduced Expressionism, heavily coated 
with personal feeling, to make up for 
fleeting images interplaying upon the sen^ 
sory impulses of the artiste. 

Schoenberg was hem in Vienna in 1874 
in a poor Jewish family but he managed 
to get hold ol a violin and started com¬ 
posing his own pieces at the age of nine. 
A friend. Oscar Adler, taught him har¬ 
mony and another friend, Alexander 
von Zambinsky, helped him further with 
music lessons. The rest he taught him¬ 
self and despite the lack of a formal 
tiaining, ended up with perhaps the 
greatest “ theoretical perception ” of the 
century's music. His “ Theory of Har¬ 
mony(published in 1911) piovcs his 
deep insight into the techniques of music 
which are perhaps as variegated as the 
moods and reactions of the mind. 

But Schoenberg had started off as a 
romanticist, modelling his music after that 
of Mahler and Strauss. His first great 
work — “Transfigured Night“ —has the 
emotional theme of two lovers out in the 
moonlight; and while they are enjoying 
the wealth of natural beauty about them, 
the girl confesses to the boy that she has 
been unfaithful to him. But the lover 
forgives her and thereby becomes trans- 



Dr Menort speaking on Schoenberg at the 
Max Mueller Bha^ao, New Delhi. 


figured by his goodness. No wonder 
“Verklaertc Nacht,” as it is known in Ger¬ 
man, is still one of Schoenberg's most 
popular works. 

The composer's symphonic poem, ** Pel- 
Ics und Mclisande," and the monu¬ 
mental “Songs of Gurre" were also ro¬ 
mantic in conception. Gurre is a choral 
composition for five solo singers, a nar¬ 
rator, an eight - part mixed choi us, three 
male choruses and an immense orchestra. 
He finished the work in 1911. after work¬ 
ing on it for over 10 years. According 
In Nornun Lloyd, author of ilu* Coldt n 
I'.myclopardia Of A/u.mV, it is more 
lomantic than any work of Wagner, 
Strauss or Mahler. But at the same time 
the “Songs of Gurre" marked the end 
of Schoenberg's romanticism. 

After holding a performance of this 
great work, the composer devoUd his time 
to arranging music for cabarets and ope¬ 
ras in Berlin, but the call of his home 
town, Vienna, was too strong and he 
finally went back there. 

In Vienna he soon collected a school 
of students, the most noted of whom 
were Berg and Webern. Mahler, the 
most influential music composer then, 
patronized him and Schoenberg started 
on his new music for the new century. 
After some years he did away with the 
traditional ideas of consonance and dis¬ 
sonance, with the result that his music 
was divorced from emotiorial intensity 
and became “atonal.** But this was be¬ 
cause of the fact '* that he was explor- 


By R. V. SMITH 

ing the world of fears and dreams — the 
hidden world that men and woiAen keep 
to themselves.** 

Soon after 1913 he stopped composing 
for seven years (1914-21). During this 
period he pondered a lot over what he 
had achieved so far and then came 
World War I, for which he had to do 
military duty. By 1921, when he was 
free again, he had composed the 12-tone 
technique. He began to be known as 
the Twelve-Tone Man and his audi¬ 
ences were more interested in not *'what 
he had to say hut how he said it.'* In 
1925, he got a professorship in the Prus¬ 
sian Academy of Arts, Berlin, where he 
stayed on till 1933, when he was dis¬ 
missed by (he Nazis. The same year he 
emigrated to the U.S.A. and joined the 
University of Southern California. 

In 1938, Schoenberg, who had become 
a Roman Catholic earlier, returned to 
the Jewish faith and composed a setting 
for a prayer, “ Kol Nidre. ” 

His revived interest in the Jewish re¬ 
ligion made him compose ** Moses and 
Aaron,*' the first two Acts of which he 
completed in 1932. But death interven¬ 
ed and he died while trying to complete 
the Third Act in 1951. 

Schoenberg in life and after death was 
the centre of a great controversy. There 
were those who denounced him and those 
who thought him to be the greatest. 
Greatness does seem to be descending 
on him by degrees, thereby fulfilling his 
last words ; “ Time is a great composer. 
He will bring understanding to my works." 


HOMAGE TO SCHOENBERG 

HE birth centenary of Arnold 
Schoenberg was celebrated in New 
Delhi at a function organised by the Max 
Mueller Bhavan which presented illus¬ 
trated talks .by Dr Narayana Menon and 
composer Vanraj Bhatia on Schoenberg's 
life and work. 

Dr Menon spoke on the composer's 
life and the general nature his musi¬ 
cal creations,with special emphasis on 
Schoenberg's stylistic innovations. He 
pointed out how Schoenberg's music was 


the logical outcome of the period in 
musical history to which he was born 
and that Schoenberg “was the first one 
to realize the full .implications of the 
equal - tempered scale" 

Vanraj Bhatia gave a resume on the 
12-tone system introduced by Schoen¬ 
berg and said hie originality lay In the 
logical structure he imposed on the dis¬ 
sipating chromaticism of his younger 
days. o 
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Ptofwor K.H. Beckxirts and Dr. Y. Nayudamma (yrd and 4lh fram left) signing the 
Science Cooperation Agreement. At left Ambassador Diehl ami Professor Boettcher 
of the KFA Juelich. 


SCIENCE COOPERATION 
AGREEMENT SIGNED 


lurgy. gasification of coal, hydrological 
and geological studies, and an interest¬ 
ing project to evolve a new frequency 
and - time - standard, which will define 
the smallest unit of time wiih an accu¬ 
racy of one thousandth of a second per 
year. Such sUndards of accuracy arc 
required fur astronomical studies aiid 
space research, which in turn have many 
down - to • earth applications. 

Commenting on recent press reports 
questioning the economic viability ot 
coal gasification as a substitute lor other 
forma of energy, the German deleg.Uitin 
members were quite uptimislic. Profes¬ 
sor Bcckurts poinic‘<J out that according 
to Tcceni studies made by the German 
firm of I.urgi. one of the leaders in the 
held, gas made from cheaply produced 
ooal t$ already pi ice competitive with 
liquid natural gas imported by the P'c' 
dcrai Republic cr with the revised natu¬ 
ral gas prices to be charged by hlo.lland. 


I NDIA and the Federal Republic of 
I Germany took another important step 
forward in implementing their far-rcaching 
cooperation programme iii modern fields 
«>f scitncc- 

On November 25 a Science Coopera¬ 
tion Agi cement was signed in New Delhi 
by Dr. Y. Nayudamma. Director-General 
of the Council for Scientific A Industrial 
Research, on behalf of the Government 
of India, and Professor K.H. Beckurts. 
Chairman of the German F-ederaiion of 
Research Institutions, on behalf of the 
Federal Republic of Germany. The ag¬ 
reement is a sequel to the Cooperation 
Agreement in the fields of scientific 
research and technological development 
signed in Jan-March this year (see Ger¬ 
man News” Feb 15. 1974). and the 
visit of Dr. Nayuda mma and a delega- 

The S'utlear research establishwmt juc- 
Uch, is the Get mao loordinattng erutn 
for sdenre cooperation between the two 
countries. Pic. shows central control unit 
in Depot Imvnt for Applied Mathematics. 


tion of Indian energy experts to the 
Federal Republic in September (*“ Ger¬ 
man News ’* Ocl. 15, 1974). 

The new agreement identifies areas of 
research and technuIttKical development 
in which the two countries will coope¬ 
rate. Some of the areas thus chosen arc 
Geo - Sciences. Materials Research. Non- 
Nuclear Energy rechnology and Chemi¬ 
cal Engineering, Electronics, Elecirical 
Engineering and Mech^micnl Engineering. 
'I'he agreement leaves scope for including 
additional fields of cooperation in the 
future. 

Asked, which of the more than 30 
specific fields, so far included in the cor 
operation catalogue would be likely to 
yield interesting results in the near fu¬ 
ture. the members of the German dele¬ 
gation mentioned the areas of- metsl- 

Matc^ials reseatch is one of the new suit- 
jeits to be taken up under the Stienre 
Agreement. Pic. shows the structure of 
gold on the monitoring screen of an elec¬ 
tron tnii rosfope. 



(Considering India's vast- resources ol coal 
and taking into consideration the impor- 
la.nt aspect of foreign cxchant-.c cupser- 
valion- coal gasification promises to bi; 
a very inreresting proposition for Indii. 
the members felt. 

ATOMIC SEMINAR 

Parallel with the new science coopera- 
tjoa programme. Indo - German collabo¬ 
ration m the fields of peaceful uses of 
eriergy and space research, which serv¬ 
ed ns the model for the new agreement 
IS progressing well. The recent seminar 
on “Utilisation Ot Thorium In Power 
Kcnc'ors" at I rombay, w'as attended by 
live German nuclear scientists. Some of 
the new projects discussed at the semi¬ 
nar were questions of safe disposal of 
radioactive waste pr<iducts. and the re¬ 
pair and maintenance of power reactors 
- problems of high practical signi¬ 

ficance in which both India and Ger¬ 
many can benefit from their considerable 
fund of experience. 


fiANH ON 

INDIA'S NUCLEAlt TEST 

In rntponse to a critical quastlon on 
India's recant nuclear last, the German 
Fadarai Minister For Economic Coope¬ 
ration Bahr said In an Interview : "India 
has such glOantic problems that 
to cope with them it needs the newest 
tschdotogy. I have reason to trust 
the Indian Government's assurance 
that nuclear axploslves are being utbd 
only for peaceful alms." 





FREEDOM 

OF 

THE 

PRESS 


The right of the editorial staff to have a say in personnel 
deeisions of the management forms the core of the 
new agreements between newspaper publishers and their 
editorial stalls in the Federal Republic of Germany. 


T he International Press tnstitt^te in 
7«:nch gives high marks for the free- 
tiom of ihe in the FederrJ Rcpiib!'c 

o* Germany The Director of the Insti-ute 
F'ritbi Mayer, stressed in his annua! ic- 
port for !973 that the press in the Fed¬ 
ora! Kcpublic was varicc?, - v:accd 

and vignror.s. It refleoted ^hc 
and ideological trends in ihc country and 
Ivul stibMantiaily managed to mainlatn 
i:s independence. 

CONSTITUTIONAL GUARANTEE 

Taking a worldwide review of the 
dangers to and infringements of freedom 
of the press, the International Press Ins- 
tiiutc came to pessimistic conclusions. It 
spoke of unmistakable setbacks ''all 
along the line.’* It is therefore signific¬ 
ant that the institute should point out 
in this context that in the Federal Repub¬ 
lic of Germany freedom of the press is 
guaranteed by the constitution and that 
there were no real problem related to the 
freedom of press in the Federal Republic. 
No case was known of serious pressure 
by the government on the press, it said. 

There is still a preponderance of region¬ 
al papers, which arc printed for a limi¬ 
ted area, for Bonn, unlike Paris and 
I ondon, has been unable to develop into 
a press metropolis French political scien¬ 
tist Professor Alfred (grosser awards top 
marks lo the West German regional press. 
A nlimhcr of papers have made a name 
for themselves far beyond their local area. 

There has been an increasing mer¬ 
ger process under way in the newspaper 
business in the Federal Republic of Gcr- 
m«iny. Distinguished publishing houses arc 
merging with other publishing houses. 
Many local newspapers, typical of the 
West German press scene, papers with a 
long tradition of their own. arc disappear¬ 
ing At the end of there were 624 
newspaper publishing houses, in 1973 there 
were only 535. Publishing groups hav^. 
gr*Avn up which brine out an increasing 
number of editions of their own papers. 

Regrouping has also taken place in the 


editorial offices of the newspaper. In 1954 
tlierc were still 225 editorial staffs which 
wrote and edited the political section of 
their paper on their own account. In 1974, 
there are only 126 such editorial staffs. 

DEFINING THE PRESS LAW 

The coalition parties in Bonn and the 
federal government are preparing a so- 
called scope-defining press law. A num¬ 
ber of publishing houses and radio sta¬ 
tions have already been able to acquire 
experience in this field through conclud¬ 
ing voluntary agreements. Their core is 
the right of the editorial staff to have a 
say in personnel decisions by management. 

An important part of the law is con¬ 
cerned w'ith ebanges in the ownership of 
publishing houses. Representatives of the 
the editorial staff should be able to 
prevent the appointment of a chief editor 
if Iwo-thirds of them oppose it. The 
SPD wishes also to make the dismissal of 
a chief editor dependent on the approval 
of the editorial staff represtmtatives. Final¬ 
ly. Ihc SPD nwdia commission lays down 
that editorial staffers may not be trans¬ 
ferred or dismissed because of journalis- 

FORUM ON PRESS AND TV 

HE advantages of a •broadcasting and 
^ television system free of govern¬ 
mental directives and commercial pres¬ 
sures were outlined in a talk by Mr. Hans 
Joachim Werbke, South Asia correspond¬ 
ent, Qerman Radio and Television (ARD) 
in the Delhi Max Mueller Bhavan’s Tues¬ 
day Forum. Mr. Werbke said the ab¬ 
sence of censorship and the freedom 
from interferedee were two salient as¬ 
pects of the press and broadcasting media 
in the Federal Republic of Germany. 

The Federal Republic’s nine regionally- 
based broadcasting corporations, he said, 
were public charter institutions controlled 
by personalities of public life represen¬ 
tative of all ’relevant groups of society.’* 
Tlieir summed up annual budget amounts 
to approximately Rs. S60 crones mainly 
colleoted as licence fees (Rs. 35 per set 
per month). With this they put out some 
6 million minutes in music and 4 million 


tic utterances against the will of the ma¬ 
jority of the editorial staff representatives. 
The CDU/CSU, has also given thought 
to the matter of the 'internal freedom of 
the press.*' It is in favour of fair, part- 
ner-likc cooperation between journalists 
and publishers, but would prefer agree¬ 
ments negotiated between them. TheCDU 
experts are not in favour of giving jour¬ 
nalists a right of management partidpa- 
tion. 

A CONTINUING PROCESS 
Discussion in the Federal Republic of 
Germany on the legal framework for the 
safeguarding of freedom of the press is a 
continuing process. The media experts in 
all the parties agree that the question of 
the “internal freedom of the press cannot 
be separated from the economic situation 
of the newspaper and magazine pubHsh- 
tng firms. By introducing credit fadlities 
for publishing firms the Bonn government 
has already made U plain that it intends 
to lend a helping hand, lake the publish¬ 
ers. the government is interested in the 
greatest possible diversity of newspapcis, 
for this is indispensable for the process of 
free information and opinion-forming. 

IN GERMANY 

minutes in words per year in nine differ¬ 
ent three-network programmes which al¬ 
low every listener to make his choice be¬ 
tween Hamburg, Munich or Baden-Baden, 
Saarbruecken and West Berlin. There 
are television programmes watched by 
some 20 million viewers. The television 
networks are also completely independ¬ 
ent. This huge broadcasting industry 
has also had a tremendous political im¬ 
pact on the habits of the electorate, Mr. 
Werbke said. 

Mr. Werbke also answered questions 
from members of the large audience who 
evinced keen interest in censorship, gov¬ 
ernmental pressures and controlling func¬ 
tions. The private organisations running 
newspapers and broadcasting services, he 
said, jealously guarded their freedom and 
fought against inteiference or polarisa¬ 
tion on party political grounds. 
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RAMACHARITMANAS FOURTH 
CENTENARY CELEBRATIONS 


INDIANS and Germans paid horn- 
” age to Tulsidas, the author of the 
Kamarhantmnttft^, in observance of the 
fou. hundredth anniversary of the epic 
at a function in New Delhi on Novem¬ 
ber 21. 'fhe Ramacharitmanas fourth 
centenary celebrations were organised by 
the Max Mueller Bhavan and the New 
Delhi Evening Institute of Hindi under 
the iiido-German Uterary Programme. 
'I'he inaugural address was delivered by 
Dr. Karan Singh. Union Minister for 
Health and Family Planning Mr R.P. 
Nayak, Hindi Adviser to the Government 
of India, presided over the function. 

Commending the Max Mueller Bhavan 
for its part in organising the celebrations. 
Dr, Karan Singh said it reflected the 
distinguished tradition of Indology in 
Germany which was alive even today. 
'I'he names of Kama and Krishna, he 



Ihiion Minister, Health, Dr. Karan Singh. 


said, have filled the air not only in India 
but wherever Indian culture has reached, 
or has been respected. ‘*ln the far corn¬ 
ers of the world, you will And that the 
stories of the MahaOharata and the 
Hamayana have through the ages given 
solace and inspiration to a very large part 
of the human race. And even today, in 
this nuclear age, we find that the power 
and magic of these two epics and these 
two great names remain undiminished. 
The story of Rama in particular has been 
told in many languages. 

Speaking of the releva-ice even today 
ol the RartiQLharitfnafiQS, he said; *Tt 
iias fertilised as it were, it has irrigat¬ 
ed the consciousness, the imagination and 
the daily lives of millions of people in 
large parts of India. In every village al¬ 
most you will find the Hamatharitmanas 



Amhassndoi Diehl gmlantiing a portrait 
ftf Tulsidas. 



Mr. Kayak, Gofemment Advisrt, Hindi . 


recited and it has had a definite effect 
upon the behaviour and attitudes of large 
numbers of the people.'* 

**When Gandhiji was envisaging his 
ideal India, he also went back to the 
Ramayuna and re - established, re - stated 
the concept of Rama Raiyu as the ideal 
type g^'iverrment not because it was a 
monarchy, but because the very essence 
of Rama Rajya is the law of Dhanna and 
Dharma again not interpreted in any nar¬ 
row denominational sense but Dharma as 
the rule of righteousness, as the rule of the 
highest moral and spirtual principles. And 
it was upon Rama Rajya that the father of 
the nation. Mahatma Gandhi also envisag¬ 
ed the India of his dreams.*' 

**Mankind today is on the threshold of 
great events. Science and Technology 
have opened up two very clear choices 
before the human race. Are we going to 


allow the forces of disharmony, the I'm- 
ces of conflict, the forces of destruct.^n. to 
gain the upper hand because science and 
technology can be used in that maligned 
sense also. And if it is so used it will mean 
the end not only of the human race but 
probably of all life on this planet. 
That would be the triumph of the 
shakti. of the anii-divine as it were, of the 
forces of disharmony. On the other 
hand, this very science and technology, 
if used with intcihiiencc and 
and understanding, can bring about .m 
entirely new era, undreamt of in human 
history. The great conflict symbolised be¬ 
tween Sri Rama and Ravana, the conflict 
between these two forces of harmony and 
di.sharmony is not over: it is continuing. ” 
The German translation of the Rama^ 
yaria was attempted in the middle of the 
19th century by the poet and professor 



Prof. Xtigendra, Delhi l/rineisitx. 


Friedrich Ruekert. The Ra may ana had 
become known to Europeans much earlier 
through travelogues of the I7ih and K'^lh 
centuries. Dutch doctor. Olferi Dapper, 
for ins ance. tells the storv' of Rama 
and Sita. Ravana and Hanuman in iiis 
hook Asia so vividly that readers were 
very much impressed. One of the read¬ 
ers was young Wolfgang Goctlie. who 
confesses in his autobiography: 

“I felt a similar, if not equal, mlc'cst 
in the Indian fables, w'hich 1 had first got 
to know from Dapper's Travels and add¬ 
ed them to my store ol tales with much 
delight. The Altar t Avatar) of Ram was 
always most successful w'ith my hearers, 
and in spite of the great variety of char¬ 
acters in this tale, the ape Hanuman re¬ 
mained the general favourite." 

Another instance of his interest and 
((.(fittinued nn pn^e 12) 
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H igh prai&e marked by enthusiastic 
encores from the audience greeted 
the concert in New Oe)hi on November 
25 by the Bombay Philharmonia and 
Cantata Choir with Joachim Buchlcr as 
conductor. It was a concert distinguished 
by a true spirit of dedication on the part 
of all the performers. Their con¬ 
ductor. Buehier. who has been in India 
for a year and a half and has worked 
hard to achieve an international standard 
of excellence for the Bombay Philarmonia. 
The concert was presented lointly bv the 
Max Mueller Bhavan, and the Delhi 
Music Society at the Mavalankar Audito¬ 
rium. 

•Magnificnt' is how one would describe 
the performance of Mozart’s “Requiem” 
by the Bombay Philharmonia and the 
Cantata Choir, wrote the “Indian Express” 


music critic. “The concert was most cer¬ 
tainly the finest ever put up by We.stern 
musicians in this country in marry years. 
The Cantata Choir especially thrilled — 
this being its debut in the C'npital. It 
was certainly a proud occasion lo sec and 
hear such singers, most of them fairly 
young* performing with such brilliance, 
enthusiasm and technical finesse. Here, 
at least is an Indian choir that outpaces 
r.ll ihe others — and with a big lead.” 

The concert was prefaced by Buehler’s 
orchestral arrangement of the ’Black Pearl* 
of Bach’s well tempered “Clavier.” the 
“Prelude” and “Fugue” in B. Flat Minor 
Book T. The arrangement came though 
as a stark and dramatic piece of music 
and served as a good warming up for 
the strings. 

1‘he ’Requiem*, the main piece of the 


evening, opened with warm textures from 
the orchestra and choir with some fine 
passages of singing and in the abrupt but 
controllcrd turns of music one could sen^ 
the exquisite artistry of the conductor. 
According to “The Statesman** music critic 
— “the soloists. Situ Buchlcr, BemadcUe 
Pinto. Donald Mendoiica, and Ferdinand 
Miranda did real yeoman duty. for. be¬ 
sides singing their solos they led their res- 
pc'^tive sections. Situ Buehier. in parti¬ 
cular. shaped her soaring |rfirascs with a 
true sense of the Mozartian style and one 
felt that in this soprano there is real po¬ 
tential for the role of the Countess in 
“Figaro”! 

“The orchestral disripline was of an 
enviably high quality, with excellent string 
playing, particularly the violins. The whole 
performance was marked by Joachim 
Buehler's sincere and deep committment 
not only to this noble work, but to hts 
orchestra and choir as well.'* 

The “Requiem” is a piece of sombre and 
powerful music composed by Mozart 
while he was lying on liis deathbed. It 
was. in that sense a Requiem for himself. 
To perform such a complex and extended 
score needs enormous patience and sensi¬ 
tivity. “The orchestra and voices.” said 
Times of India” music critic, “inter¬ 
preted all the twelve sections flawlessly.” 
There was special praise for Situ Singh 
Buehier fJoachim Buehler's wife) who is 
another instance of the marriage of East 
and West of which he whole concert was 
a symbol. 


BAMACHARITMANAS FOURTH CENTER 

pleasure in the fabulous events of the 
Ramtuharitmanas are some verses which 
he wrote in the album of one of' his 
friends named. Josef Peter de Reynier. on 
14th November, 1774. 

The Sanskrit slokas of the original 
Hamayana came into the hands of Euro¬ 
peans after Friedrich Schlegel and others 
had taken up the study of Sanskrit. 

The holy book of the Ramayana was 
tanslated by J. Menrad and pubtished in 
1897. According to P»-of. Dr, Hetmo Rau 
Director of Max Mueller Bhavan, “the 
love for the primeval mythological world 
of gods and heroes is common to both 


IRY CELEBRATIONS 

Indians as well as Germans, And so 
Rama and Sita and the adventures of 
their love, their separation and glorious 
reunion, made an unforgettable impact 
on the imagination of the German people 
throughout the centuries.” 

Prof. Nagcndra. of the University of 
Delhi also spoke at the function to pre¬ 
sent a critical appraisal of the epic. He 
said: ” the RamachaTiimanas is a national 
poem in the highest sense of the term. 
Its lotuepiion of Ram Rajya is typical¬ 
ly Indian in the sense that it propounds 
a political pnilosophy on the basis of 
higher spiritual and moral values. Tulsidas 


had studied the social and political con¬ 
ditions of his age with a keen insight and 
he has presented a permanent solution of 
the problem through the personality of 
Rama who was not only an ideal man 
but also an ideal ruler. Being the incar¬ 
nation of the Ruler of the Universe, he 
combined in him all the divine virtues 
and showered benediction on the people 
most selflessly. Thus by a reorientation 
of political philosophy in terms of spiri¬ 
tual and moral values. Tulsidas payed the 
way for the political philosophy of Gan¬ 
dhi who has acknowledged his debt to 
him In unambiguous terms.'* • 
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CHABM 

ON 

TELEVISION 



Busy housewives or 
women in other pro¬ 
fessions. Germany's 
female announcers 
are rated as the 
nation's charm and 
bring cheer into 
every home. 


T heir charming smiles have brought 
them proposals of marriage and 
love lellcrs - bfi also criticism. For 
some people Germany’s female television 
announcers arc the nation's charm, while 
for othei'S they arc a non - essential left¬ 
over from television's pioneering days 
However, most of them arc not en¬ 
tirely satisfied wilh their |obs, and many 
them have other occupations as wclL 
fheir brief appearances on the television 
screen are more in the nature of a wel¬ 
come sideline and a little personal pub¬ 
licity but hardly the ideal occupation 
absorbing ihcir undivided attention. 



ActfsM and photografiber's model Hanoi 
Vanhaidan 



Carolln Reiber of tbe Bavarian Radio 


Dr. Antje Kuehnemann is a typical 
representative of this new generation of 
television announcers, for she continues 
to exercise her profession as a physician 
at the same time. She got into television 
years ago because it was easily earned 
money with which to finance her medi¬ 
cal studies She spent the time between 
her screen appearances and under the 
hairdryer wilh her books. At the same 
time her job ns an announcer was the 
springboard for a television scries of her 
own in which she can combine her medi¬ 
cal knowledge with announcing. 

If there is such a thing as a star 



Regional ARD announcer Vila Ziiteimann 



Star announcer Petra Schuermann 


among the German television announc¬ 
ers, then it is Petra Schuermann, a foi- 
mer Miss World. She is no! only anirny; 
the most - employed and most popular 
announcers but also involved in a whi>1e 
series of other lobs She rc»;ards herself 
as an odd - ji^b woman, ” for she 
writes, acts on the stage, organises fa^hi<>ri 
shows, pcrbirms in television shows or 
works as a photographer's model Her 
television job brings in betw'vun 1 2iK) 
and 1,«(X) marks (Rs to Rs. 5 4l»o» a 

month and it is the publicity which makes 
it easier for her to get into other jobs. 

Petra .SchuermannN Munich colleague. 
Carotin Reiber, also has a second occu¬ 
pation. It is. quite simply, that of house¬ 
wife and mother. 

Attractive Christa .Vlaria Klati of 
Stuttgart got into television by chance. 
Originally she had no thoughts of a 
career but worked as a secretary for the 
St>uth German Television Network. Then 
one day she was noticed by the produc¬ 
tion manager who was on the hioknut 
for .'icw announcing talent- SrM'>n after¬ 
wards she made her television debut and 
was swiftly accepted. She was soon get¬ 
ting offers to appear in tclcviMon pla>s 
and the little secretary became an act¬ 
ress She recently played her first lead¬ 
ing role in a film called “Jonas.” 

Hanni Vanhaiden of the North Ger¬ 
man lelcvision Network in Hamburg is 
also principally an actress. Mar¬ 
ried to ballet d.xnccr Rainer Kocchcr- 
mann of the Hamburg Slate Opera, die 
has also made a name for herself on 
the Hamburg stage. 

Ute Zifiglemann of Main/ has a 
hard time with her schedule An an¬ 
nouncer for the ZDF (Zwcilcs Deutsches 
Fernsehen — Second German Televi¬ 
sion). she is more often busv with TV 
as.signmenls abroad than in Mainz. • 
{(:ouitrs\ ■ '• Stal'i hit* rnaltoriai " \ 
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NEW REHABILITATION METHODS 

FOR PRISONERS 


D UEREN’S social therapeutic prison is 
the fiist prison in North Rhine - 
Westphalia where psychologists, socm! 
vsorkers and law oflTicers try to rehabili¬ 
tate convicts by new' methods. This arti¬ 
cle reveals how* prisoners are prepared 
for the outside w'orld by taking the case 
t)f Dieter l.ehmann — his name has been 
changed. Dieter Lehmann's criminal re¬ 
cord reads. “Two convictions f\>r rob¬ 
bery. three for breaking and trespassing, 
two for larceny, one for resisting arrest, 
causing grievous bodilv harm and inflict¬ 
ing ph>sical injury.” Lehmann's court re¬ 
port reads: “Fa'hcr unknown, social rela¬ 
tions disturbed in infancy as a 'result of 
being h-ouglit up in a council home, at¬ 
tended srx^c‘lal school for (he backward, 
casual labour, degeneration leading to 
crime." Dieter Lehmann, 32, states: ‘T*vc 
made a lot of miSLukes. I'll try and go 
straight once I pel mit of this place. I 
hope stuTicone will helo me as 1 won't be 
able to manage on my own." 

TWO ALTERNATIVES 

Once they have left Dueren the re¬ 
leased prisoners have tw'o alternatives — 
to break out of the vicious circle of im¬ 
prisonment. release, crime and re-convic¬ 
tion and return to society or return to a 
life of crime in the full knowledge that 
their nest conviction will be for an in- 
dehiiitc period. 

" After si\ weeks here I fell like giving 
up.” Dieter l.ehmann states. “In a nor¬ 
mal prison I was always left alone as 
long as I didn't infringe regulations. 
Here in Dueren they alwavs wanted 
somcthir.g from me. 1 had to think 
about mvsclf and mv Ix'haviour. I grew 
afraid. W’liat did thev nian to do with 
me. I wondered. What was to become 
of mc'» What did the future hold in 
store ’ " 

But Dieter I ehmann h:i. hroaiheo a 
s'gh of relief after underg<iine a series 
tests, examinations and rcnorls in 
nuisburg and hearing he was suitable 
material for Dueren jail. 

Onlv a fraction of the 45,000 prison 
ers in (he Federal Republic arc sent to 
one of the eight rehabilitation pri.sons 
established after the Second Penal R^i- 
form Law of 1969. 

Dueren jail was to test social therapy 


BrMkino INtm* 

«*pt of liMOuflro^ 

prison autliOi1tiop'’.|^' 
attention fo tneM won^fiy' 
in doallng pfiipitora, 

undor their ehariiiiF.'' . / 

-- the alteration of social misconduct 
and reintegration into society — as a 
trial for the whole of North Rhine - 
Westphalia. 

Prisoners in Dueren live in individual 
cells and are not U>ckcd in. They are 
allowed to decorate their cells with post¬ 
ers and photograph.s and prepare their 
own breakfast or supper in their section's 
community room. 

Ihcv wear their ordinary clothes, like 
the w'ardcTS who supervise them. Their 
mail is only censored during (he hrst 
tliice months and visiting hours are four 
times as long as at a noiinal prison 

C ontact is also sought with the public. 
A number of prisoners pay regular visits 
to families in Dueren, others w'ork in 
factories or attend day-relea.se training 
courses. 

Once a week rrisoners meet members 
of the niiblic in the local pro'estant 
church hall. Married prisoners can main¬ 
tain links with wife and family, which 
can prove of decj.sive importance for the 
period immediately following release. 

Prisoners are alsti able to establish 
contacts with the public during their 
weekly visits to Dueren swimming baths, 
in the municipal library or at Cologne 
T heutre which sometimes rings up w hen 
a number of tickets are still ayaiiablc. 

ABSORBING ROUTINE , 

1 he prisoners think highly of the loot- 
ball matches against schools and works 
teams. Once the prisoners even played 
against Dueren nolice and another lime 
an inmate refereed a match between the 
police and the justice department 

Pris<>ners in Dueren also have to work. 
'I hose prisoners who work al the prison 
are woken up at six O'clock in the 
morning and earn Pf. bO an hour (Ks. 
1 SO) at the prison workshop between 
seven and twelve o'clock in the morning 
and 12.45 to “^.^5 in the afternoon. Sport 
is in« hided in their programme from three 
to four o'clock in the afternoon. 

This is followed by group therapy 


which should play an important part in 
the prisoner’s future life. Supervised by 
a psychologist, the prisoners talk with 
each other in an attempt to understand 
themselves and Ihcir place in society. 

Dr Romkopf, the prison psycludogist. 
adds: “ By working in a group we try' to 
raise the amount of strain these men can 
bear and strengthen their seif - control. 
The prisimcr must give uo the criminal 
Jiabits which once g.ivc him :i feeling of 
security. fhcre arc three aims attached 
(o the group and individual therapy - to 
stabilise the prisoner's personality, 
strengthen their feeling of srH:ia1 respon¬ 
sibility and preserve or boost their per¬ 
formance. ** 

He can now point to the initial 
successes of this course of irentmcnt 
Dieter I ehmann. for instance, now- knows 
the onPoitufiitifS onen !«.i him ai Dueieri. 
“Whenever I w;-.s released hcf^'ie. it wi*. 
only a matter ol time before 1 w.is in 
side again. “ he evolains “ But llung- 
are different now. I could easily escape 
when taking a walk through the town 
but T don't want to. " 

One of his twenty fellow - prisoners 
backs him up: “I'd sooner have my 
hand choppcvl off than escape from this 
place." 

Confessions of this tyne iiistify the 
therapists' ideas. Prison director Mr 
Braun docs not believe in treating pri¬ 
soners harshlv and condemning them to 
a diet of bread and water. 

; /.; sospiAjt • - ■ 

‘What would this gain?" he asks. "We 
want to get away from the idea ol puni¬ 
shment and repentance and pay greater 
attention to the idea of social therapy. 
We cannot promise these men a good 
life here but we can consider what they 
need and what we must d4> to make them 
lead a law-abiding life after release." 

So far. forty men have been released 
from Dueren orison, only three of them 
returned to a life of crime. No firm con¬ 
clusions can yet be drawn of course as 
the time span involved is too short. 

But one thing is certain — these prisons 
can only be successful in the long run 
iT society is prepared to accept ex-prison* 
ers without reservation once they have 
completed their sentence. • 
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MR. HAMPRECHT (above), together with 
his colleague, T. Amano, has success¬ 
fully produced a hybrid nerve cell at the Max 
Planck Institute of Biochemistry Irf Munich. 
The artificial cell, obtained by combining 
the tumor cells of young mice with rat 
embryos, is ideal for experiments where 
clusters of **genuine" brain cells cannot 
be separated. These experiments aim at 
finding out how nerve cells function. 



AT Hoesch's Westfalenhuette foundries, 
all the steel rolling processes are 
electronically controlled by computerisa¬ 
tion and this ensures precision In the pro¬ 
ducts. The thickness of the steel sheets 
is controlled by sophisticated machines 
through which the steel passes at 1,200 
metres per minute or 72 kilometres an 
hour. Above, a roll of sheet-steel com* 
ing out of the rolling mill. 




^HEMIST shops in the Federal Republic 
'*^of Germany now sell test-strips with 
which one can chec k onebeif tor dichetes. 
If the colour cl the t»st-strip changes 
within 60 sccof'Gs the person has st*’ong 
diabetes symptojn-, or.ci ceek treat¬ 

ment. There are an esumoled half a miliion 
or more diabetic patients In Germany and 
the lest strips will ho'.p in rndKing an ea.iy 
diagnosis. 




eWISS photographer Lily Soimassen 
^was awarded the UN Medal for her entry 
entitled “Love** (picture above) to the 
“One World For all"—-a section of an 
exhibition of photographs which was part 
of the Photokma trade fair held recently 
in Cologne. The show was the result ot 
an internalionai photographic competition 
held in connection with the UN World 
Population Year. 



■yHE VW 614. the f*rst commercial jet 
aircraft ever mu'-utactured In a run in 
Germany, wa'i recently certifi^'d to fly by 
the civil aviation authority. To mark the 
event, two prototypes flew in formation 
over Bremen - the city where it was de¬ 
signed and built The craft is particularly 
economical over short distances and is 
the quietest commercial aircraft in the 
world. 



MANY European experts visited a recent 
exhibition in Frankfurt organised by the 
Deutsche Bundesbahn (Federal Railways). 
The exhibition featured th^ latest in rail¬ 
way equipment. Ten carriages for four 
different types of trains and 46 goods 
wagons were on display, as also the latest 
sleeping cars fitted with shower baths 
(picture : left). At right, a *Quick-Pick* self- 
service counter introduced in dining cars. 


THIS sculpture in aluminium by Soviet 
” sculptor Vadim Sidur stands in the 
centre of Kassel—a Hesse town famous 
for its modern art exhibition ‘*Oocu- 
menta". It is dedicated to all those who 
have suffered or are suffering imprison* 
ment. The statue was made from a model 
given by Sidur to a friend so thaf it could 
be cast ana presented to the town in his 
name. 


t^CLOWER Elephant." a collage by artist 
Otrnar Alt, adorns the entrance of an 
exhibition showing the artist's works in 
West Berlin. The display of oils, collages, 
drawings, prints and sculptures is housed 
in a converted farmhouse in Hamm. Born 
in the Harz mountains, Ait is an artist of 
Internatinnal fame and lives in West Ber¬ 
lin when he is not travelling which often 
takes him round the world. 
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SOCIAL BUDGET 

The Gemum Eedenit Cabinet 
has approved the budicet for 
social services expenditnre fhr 
the next year and the bodpet 
projections for the next four 
years. The allocatiODs for the 
social budget will rise by 72 per 
cent between 1973 and 1978. 
Current expenditure amounts to 
28.4 per cent c»f the GNP. One 
third of the entire social services 
funds are earmarked for pen¬ 
sions and retirement payments, 
while anojiher third is provided 
*for health services. 

SC:HM1DT « WILSON TALKS 

The world economic situa¬ 
tion. the forthcoming European 
Community Summit in Paris, 
and Britain's Eur€»pean Com¬ 
munity re-negotiations were 
among the topics discussed in 
the wide - ranging talks held be^ 
tween the Federal German 
C hancellor Helmut Schimidt 
and British Prime Minister 
Harold Wilson at C'hcquers, Mr 
Wilson's oilicial residence, 
from Nov. 38 to Dec. 1. 
Chancellor Schmidt also gave 
a much acclaimed speech 
at the ijibour Party confer¬ 
ence in l.ondon where he made 
a strong plea for European 
.solidarity. 

PIPELINE FOR IRAQ 

The Mannesmann concern of 
West Germany has received a 
DM 750 miPion (Rs 225 crores) 
order for the building and in¬ 
stallation of a 641-km-loiig 
pipeline from Kirkuk in Iraq 
to the Gulf of Iskendcrin in 
Turkey. 

INDO-GBRMAN 
SOCIETY BANGALORE 

The Indo • German Cultural 
Society, Bangalore, which has 
been in existence since 1957, 
held its anmial general meeting 
rece^jly. Mr S. V. Rangaswamy 
was re-elected president of the 
aociety for the fourth time. 






while Mr 
elected Secretary 
fifteenth year in 

EUROPEAN COMMUNICA* 
TIONS sateluie; 

Europe's Brat commuiiicatinnf 
satellite ** Symphony " is ready 
for blast-off from Cape Cana¬ 
veral on December 17. Apart 
from other tasks, the satellite 
will also relay broadcasts of 
Radio Deutsche Welle. 

EC ENERGY PLANNING 

Mea.sures to conserve energy, 
minimise waste, and reduce 
the dependence on imports 



are the main points of the 
guidelines on energy policy 
drawn uo by the EC Commis¬ 
sion. The plans envisage a re¬ 
duction of the growth rate in 
energy consumption to 3.5 per 
cent per annum by 1985. 

AID FOR EGYPT 

Three capital aid agreemenis 
to the tune of DM 212 million 
tRs 63.6 crcMes) have been 
signed between the Federal 
Republic of Germany and 
Egypt. Roughly half of t|iis 
amount is earmarked for a 
fertiliser factory at Abukir and 
the o'.her half Cor commodity 
credits. 

FOREIGN INVESTMENTS 

Foreign investments in Ger¬ 
man firms have risen by 45% 
since 1978- Total foreign finan¬ 
cial holdings in German enter¬ 
prises amount to DM 43 billion 
(Rs. 12,908 crores) not counting 
small orivate portfolios of Ger¬ 
man s!ocks and bonds abroad. 
CONTAINERS FOR 
RUSSIA 

The Thvssen steel works of 
DnesseldcHf, R^est Germany, 
bagged the biggest ever order 
for containers placed fay the 
Soviet Union abroad. The 
roncracts cover the delivery 
of 2.808 containers worth DM 
12 million (Rs. 3.6 ciitres. 


Pfrsidt'ul Sihcel receiving a cofty of a new Gcnnan hook on 
Bha^i’tid Gila from Mrs. Kanta Thtikur. Dircf-toi, Jtuitan Tour¬ 
ism t'.eutre, Frankfurt. 


CHINESE EXHIBITION 

Cologne will be the venue of 
the first Chinese National Exhi¬ 
bition in Europe. The fair, 
which aims at presenting the 
economic and trade potential 
of the Peoples Republic of 
China, will be held from June 
13 to 22, 1975. 

ATOMS FOR IRAN 

The Iran Atomic Energy 


Organisation and a consortium 
of German firms have signed 
an initial agreement for the 
execution of a 1,200 megawatt 
atomic cneigv project budgeted 
at DM 2.5 billion (R.s 750 
crores). 

SCHMIDT IN U.S.A. 

Federal Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt arrived in Wa.sbinglon 
for a 2-day visit of the United 
States on December 5. 


HELP FOR THE BLIND 


Cliristoffel organisation 
supports relief work for the 
blind in many parts of the 


D R. Hans-Eugen Schulze, 
blind Supreme Court 
Judge from the Federal 
Court in Karlsruhe, gave 
a lecture <hi "Social Wel¬ 
fare Policies For The Blind 
In The Federal Republic of 
Germany" at the Depart¬ 
ment of Social Welfare, 
Government of India, New 
Delhi on November 27. Dr. 
Schulze, who is also a 
.board member of the 
Christoilel Oiganizatioa 
for the Blind is here with 
a 12-member delegation to 
acquaint themselves with 
the situation and services 
for the blind in India. The 


world. 

In 1973 — 65 yean after 
its foundation — it looked 
after 115 permanent pro¬ 
jects. More than 2.208 
people are under constant 
medical care. Last year 
more than 388,888 people 
with eye attmeuts were exa¬ 
mined and given treatment. 
Some 58JNNI people were 
saved from going blind by 
eye operations, and 25,808 
people were given hack 
their eymight through ope- 
rationii 
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INDO - GERMAN CONSULTATIONS 

On January 13th and 14th Dr. Walter Gehlhoff, the Foreign 
Secretary of the Federal Republic of Germany visited 
Now Delhi for discussions with representatives of the 
Ministry of External Affairs of India. The talks with the 
Indian delegation, led by Secretary V. C. Trivedi, covered 
the entire range of Indo-German relations as well as 
international questions of mutual interest. This was 
already the fifth round of political consultations, which 
have taken place almost every year since 1969 either in 
New Delhi or in Bonn, and which have developed into a valu¬ 
able instrument for exchanging views and coordinating 
policies. 

When agreeing to hold these regular political consulta¬ 
tions both governments felt that the ever more expanding 
Indo-German cooperation in the economic, scientific and 
cultural fields had to be complemented and could in fact 
be enhanced by a more intensive political dialogue. 
Experiences made in the past have proved the value of these 
regular meetings for both sides. 

There is no conflict of interest between India and the 
Federal Republic of Germany. This provides a sound basis 
for an exchange of views. Both governments have, never¬ 
theless, very distinct opinions on international affairs. 
This makes the discussions meaningful. 

In the world of t;,oday% cooperation is not an empty word. 
As a review of the relations between our two countries 
shows (see pages 5 & 6) fruitful cooperation in all the 
spheres, political, economic and cultural, has been the 
hallmark of Indo-German relations from their very begin¬ 
ning. The outstanding problems of international peace and 
economic stability call for joint efforts by all govern¬ 
ments. Confrontation, whether on ideological or on econo¬ 
mic grounds, will not be conducive to solutions, but would 
hurt both rich and poor, the advanced as well as the less 
developed countries. By virtue of her potential, her 
stage of development, and her political orientation, 
India plays an important role in bi inging about inter¬ 
national cooperation. The Indo-Germaxi dialogue in various 
fields and on different levels leads in this direction. 
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Foreign Secretary Dr. Walter Gehihofl. 
the leader of the delegation from the 
Federal Republic of Germany for the 
fifth Indo-German Political Consulta¬ 
tions, with Mr. Bipin Pal Das, Deputy 
Minister in the Ministry of External 
Affairs. 
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EUROPE’S FUTURE : 

ON A COURSE 
OF INTEGRATION 

Efforts towards common policies within the European Community 
have to be continued, says Federal Foreign Minister Genscher in an 
article published in the leading German economic daily ‘Handelsbiatt*. 
Excerpts from the article entitled ‘Europe’s Future' are given below : 



Foreiftn Mtnixter Gentcher 


WO tilings arc tlf't isivc lor ihc 
* tutiirc of Eun>pc: ihc i<»iirsc mmi 
Ih* correct, and the {Kiliiual will must 
not b«:comc paral^' The «nurse of in¬ 
tegration is correct IV sot. We must stand 
firmlv by the aim of econckmir and moiie- 
tarv union. 'ITiis is not a cajrtlr in the 
air thought np h\ European lecliucKrais, 
hill the final and logical Mage of the rap 
prochcmeni and unifiiaiiori of the Euro¬ 
pean ccoiiotnics into one real commcMi 
rnatket In the final analvsis. it means 
nothing other than the irearion of an 
economil area in whicii gr>f>ds, services 
and capital move iinhindored and under 
titiiform coiidtiions. and in which people 
can act freely as CHonomic subjects and 
develop as ciii/ens of Europe.” 

''I'tie Fc-detal GoviTiiment is detcrrinin* 
od to go thi.s road togeiher with its part 
ners, and - as in the pa.st - to give 
aciive help to those who need il.” Mr 
<>cnKher assured. 

COMMON POLICIES 

The essc’fice of Europe’s futiiie i\ not 
simply for the memher-stales to prcsc*Tvc 
llu condition of the tonnnunitv .w u in 
now, and. for the rest, to pursue specific 
joint action.^, uiiilc* tlirv keep the sctlutioii 
of the important quest ions of the future, 
such as securing energy supplies, and fight 
ing inflation and recessiem. mainlv in a 
broader framework. Much rather, efforts 
loward.s lommcm policies wi’iiin the Euro¬ 
pean Ca^inmunity have to Ik* loniinued. re 
garclless of the aciive cooperation of the 
C^unniuiiity and its meinher • states in 
svorldwitle solutions. That this is actuallv 
taking place can lie tkren. for exaniple. 
from the outcome of the encrfiy confer^ 
Aic-e on December 17.” 

MinistcT Ck^nsci 1 c^ conunued: ** E'enno- 
mic integration would be incomplete if if 
were not arconipani<ed by a common so¬ 
cial policy. To achieve this, we do not 
need any alignment of acK-ial systems, but 
a .steady improvement in living and work¬ 
ing conditions for all people in the Com- 


iiiunity This is what we mi;an by ilic’ 
ain'i of .social iiiiitm, whicii is ec|ual m 
importance to econcmiii and nioiieiaiv 
union. ” 

EUROPEAN UNION 

Alongside the- ecoiioinic and moiietarv 
union, the F.iiropean Union is the sc’coiid 
fijinrc objective loi Kurope though there 
may not vet he an overall ctnirept.'' 

As ('rernians. and because of our his¬ 
torical expelleiice. ” the Minister said 

uc still sec- the 'onipletion of political 
unification as a Federal F.UTo|M*aii .State. 
VVe should keep hrmlv to thia. However, 
if would lie foolish nut to .ucc'pt the* pro¬ 
gress that could alieadv be made among 
the nine, inasiiunh as the* start to fc tle> 
ration that has been made in the Com- 
imitniy remains. 11 we had acted ditfer- 
enily. the Community would not have the 
instrumeiu ol |>oliti(aI co operaiwn at 
Its di.s|M>sal " 

1975 — A YEAR OF DECISION 

With rcftrciice to the refereriduiu this 
Year on whethet Britain remains in the 
C.otrimunit V. .iiiit the question ivf tlic* 


Northern Mediterancan Area, the Foreign 
Minisivr said iliai ‘107:, will !>•• a m-.h i.t 
d*’Min\ fill the ccmiinuatioii ot ilu- rK 
p.inded Communiiv and ilureforc .ilso 
lor ilie future of F'uropc ” 

PARTNER FOR THE THIRD WORLD 

Finallv, .Mr C«cns(hei noted. luiopi \ 
prestige- in ilie v»orld has grown ihioiigli 
the process' of unification It h.'is retained 
iis atti .!< 1 ist’iiess as ;t partner als«» oi 
tunes oi It IMS III ptnuats. we shall roi. 
elude a new «nnventicyii with develop¬ 
ing coiiniiies in \friia, the ClarnlK-ai'. .tiul 
the Pacific - s«niie of vshoin ,irc' the pixn 
esi countries in the world in i*tder it» 
expand and iniptcwe the !•..< 's pievions 
suicessliil assoc i.uion poln v. In this w.o . 
tile F.. (, wdl legiilate its relations Vviiii .t 
Luge- pai.- ot the 1 hud World in .111 
exemplary manner. New trade agree¬ 
ments with Asian and Latin American 
countries arc expected shortly. 

I hc- 1 niopean - Arab diilogiie will 
be I'oniiniied All this will round ofi ilie 
F C. .s panneiship with the Tlnid W’oild. 
and give* it .1 firm foundaiit>ii. ' 


Europe's burning 
issues 
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The Federal Republic of 
Germany is ready to 
help individual countries 
to develop their raw 
material resources — Egon Bahr 

Minister Egon Bohr 



I N all int*‘!’Mc*w iviili Sc<t»ii<l (ieiinan 
Tfic-’visioii fill Jamiarx MimsicT 

for VAononiK Clo-i»prr.iiion. tgoii Balir. 
«!X|>rc‘^s(*tl that ihf Mt*\v f-fi'iw»nii» 

charter of the Ihnircl Natiems uuilil U*a*l 
to a tonfioiiiaimii N«>rili mul 

SiMirli." 

Mr H.1I11 ihai ono caiiiioi ust* 

Ttiajoiiiies lo ihaiv^r lh»' tconcunii ciim- 
siii lit ions <if otluT < oiinirifs. or make te 
.si>hiiioiis null ‘he .imi mI ihan^l^l^ ilieiii '■ 
*l'he iiiinisitT noted that ilie main jcdi 
fac iiiK Clcrmaii di-\ elopinetu |>ohiv in 
**»7r» "Ould be *‘lo help avoid •*«!< h a if>ii- 
IrcmiatiiMi 

On llu- ot the delerioraiinp; 

raw-inaieriats siiiiaiion. Mi. Bahr said: 
•‘I «ini afraid that the raiv-inaierials siiu- 


aiion ran hcTome precarious. The Federal 
Republic, as an industrial country, has 
»in inferc*si in smiriiig raw-muieiials sup¬ 
plies.” 

Mr. Bahr also termed the securing of 
ran-niaterials part of the process of secui^- 
itig employment. He added that his erm- 
cept of "leasing charily behind and mov¬ 
ing on to co-operation and partnership” 
also applied to raw-materials policy. Mr. 
Bahr said there was "nothing indecent 
al>out scouring one’s raw materials, lie- 
cause people really need them.” 

The minister added: "On the othirr 
band, it is important for many develop¬ 
ing rounirics to develop their scuices of 
raw materials, tiecaiise this gives them 
extra independence and additional -self- 


reliance. In other words the Federal Re¬ 
public would be ready to help individual 
countries to develop their raw materials 
even if we ourselves were unable to make 
direct use of clic.se raw materials reserves.” 

Mr. Bahr said he believed chac develop¬ 
ment policy would be increasiitgly inte¬ 
grated into world economic policy and 
foreign policy as a whole. 

'T note that relations between North 
and South arc becoming more complex. 
They have ceonoinic* development-policy 
and general political aspects. But it’s all 
one whole what happens in the United Na¬ 
tions. and the food sector, and in popula¬ 
tion policy.” 

"Up to 1978, the Federal Republic 
would be able 10 double its annual con¬ 
tribution to development.” he said. 


COMPLEMENTARY PERSPECTIVES 
ON ENERGY POLICY 


T HF. nine mc'nibc'r-i cniiilrit-s ol llic 
Kiii'ctpran C.c»iiiiminiiv wdl reprevc*ni 
themselves as a group ai the* Washington 
t loiitc rein e »j< ibc* so-t.ilU-d tiroup ol Ven. 
whiih i.s to be followed hv a session of 
the Ciroup of rwernv, vaiil Federal Fin¬ 
ance Minister Apel on 5»-ioml CW'rman 
Television on janiiatv 8. Reporting on 
the I^ndoii conference of F.C mini.siers 



Finance Minister Apel 


of finance. Minister Apel described the 
ft: standpoint as follows; 

"I.ct us make the monetary fund into 
an instrument that channels the oil bil- 
linn.s hark, to the c;ountries that have oil 
deficits. Specifically. that means the 
monetary fund would borrow money 
from the oil-exporting countries. ami 
lend it at usual rates of interc.st to 
couiiiries that have deficits.” 

In the opinion of the EC delegates, 
there may not be contradiction between 
F:urope's and America's energy policies. 
'I he U.S. aim is to create a united com¬ 
munity c)f Western industrial c'cuniries, 
that would jointly pursue a common pet¬ 
roleum policy — particularly in regard 
to ion.serving oil — and would create an 
assistance fund. "The other aspect.” 
said Minister Apel, "is that wc must 
give The oil countries the possibility ^ 
pumping their money back to us.” The 
two perspectives arc comiplemeniary. 


CONCENTRATED 
DEVELOPMENT 
AID INim 

Gcnnati Fcdegil ■' Ooiiw iM MiEdt 'jhiia 
piuiiMd to 

1975 in mdi » My Am Stoer 

devetoplng oouniriM 

-v -i, 

assistame to the cMiiltlca , 
affected b>* the oil ctMa 
Inmitcd. TThh 
iM«T Par BoMCNHic'' ’ 

Egon tohr; on 'Poyint#',;* 
or the Bun^k^.GijfgaMUtW 
c:anpeintion. The nM .biAii|iit4Ma-.toinit- 
cd from s, 9 ^ 
ret) in 19^4 to 

1.006 cTOtot^'lfi ^'-V 
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F irmly r<x»ted in the past, >61 tons- 
lantly adopting to the future — 
matching each challenge with a new ima¬ 
ginative response — this has lK.-en ilie 
essence of liiclo - German relations i>ver 
the years. 

H'he friendship between India and 
Germaii>, based cm the devotion 
man liidokgisis over the past :ioo years 
and reinforced by close economic ccKipe- 
ration and political understanding in 
the last two decade’s or mc«rc. is a dyna 
mic, expanding relationship. 

The* annual Indo > German political 
consultations, the fifth lound ot which 
has just concluded in New Delhi* are 
an expression <»f tile close ccKiperaiion 
1>ctwcen the two countries and. at thr 
saine time, an im|wirtaiit instrument ol 
ih<’ tonTinuouslv expanding tlynamit re 
larionsliip. 

POLITICAL RELATIONS 

Indo German political relations have 
been frienclly from the beginning. Ger- 
manv, w'hich did not have die same lolo* 
niai heritage a.s other powers, had viewed 
with sympathv the Indian struggle for and 
aiiainniein f>f iiidepc’nrlence. After World 
War. independcni India was one pi the 
lil'st states to recognise the Federal Re- 
public oi (k‘Vinan>. Both ic'iunirics have 
Klaown ic’spect for each other’s viral in¬ 
terests. 

India has wehomc'd the efforts ctf I hr 
Federal Republic to promote detente and 
fitrengtben peace in Europe, while the* 
Federal Republic is aware of India’s iin 
{Kirtancc for peace and siabilitv in ^sia. 

With the increasing integration of the 
European CU.>nimuiiiiy into an economic 
and political union, Indo-German iic*s 
are undergoing a change in the direction 
of an Indo - European rather than a 
.strictly Indo - Ck'rman relationship. It is 
one of the aims of the Federal Republic 
of Germany to ensure that this change 
will benefit both India and Germany. 

CULTURAL RELATIONS 

Trade brought the first Germans to 
India, but it was Indian culture and reli¬ 
gion which attracted deep Ck^rman inter¬ 
est and iiivolvment. In the 17 th Cen¬ 
tury. the German mind was drawn to 


INDO • GERMAN RELATIONS 



India’s an* ic’iit civilisaiioii and schol.irs 
turned to Indian languages, literature am! 
religion, carrying on remarkalile research 
in these fields for three r.c*nturies. 

Meanvdiile in lk*rinaiiv iisell. CK’inian 
writers had cliscctvered Kalidasa's .Sh.ikiin 
tala, and his lomantic hernine became 
ihc’ symlKil of Indian vv'nnanhcMtd in Ger¬ 
man literature, captuitng tin* iinagina 
lion, among others .of Schiller. Goethe 
and Heinrich He in/v Through Goeilu-’s 
poem on Shakuntaia, Indian literature 
became accessible to other Euiopean 
writers. 

Now, thanks to the efforts of Indian 
and West German publishers, contempo¬ 
rary German writers have been translat¬ 
ed into various Indian languages, and 
contemporary Indian wriiing is finding an 
increasingly large readership in the Fede¬ 
ral Republic. 

But the name most familiar to Indians 
when Indology is talked about is that of 
Max Mueller, who earned the honorary 
title of “German pandit.*' Max Mucl 
ler, whose 150th birth-anniversary was 
celebrated on December 7, 1973. publish¬ 
ed the SCf volumes of his “Sacred Books 
of the East, ” a mammoth work of love, 
dedication and scholarship, of which all 
but three appeared in his life li»ne. l it- 
tingly. the Indo - German cmltural cen¬ 
tres all over India bear his name, carry¬ 
ing <m the iraditif>n of ciilftiral iiiu-i 

change, of which he was one outstand¬ 
ing exponent. 

Mutual appreciation and kni^wledgc of 
one aiMMlicr’s aii and miisit, dTiin* and 
the llu’.'urc, lias spread to l.irge sttiiniiv 
i}l ill'- po|njlaiinn in bi>(h i oiinirii’s. 
nnd the ‘ ' '»ngc students :ind 

pi f i- s s If r •= has iticr<M«c’ci om r flu- 
years. In 1967 Poona Ihiiversitv cele¬ 
brated the (iolden . jnliili’e ol le.uhin'^ 
Gerin.ni'. Todav m India ifi iinivi-isiiie«: 
teach the German language and litera¬ 
ture while Sanskrit is bcina taught at 17 
of Went Gc-imanv’s univiisiiics. of 
which have* fulUHedgi-d departments of 
Indology. An anthology “ German Scho¬ 
lars on India," the first volume of which 
was released on the occasion of Max 
Miicihr’s ir,oth birth anniversary shows 
the tremendous scope of German intellec¬ 



tual involvement in all sjrfieres of Indian 
life. 

Through the Gernvan Academic Ex¬ 
change Service, which maintains an office 
in New Delhi, more than 600 Indian 
scholars have been assisted in obtaining 
scholarships for higher studies and re¬ 
search in the Federal Repubtic. 

I.ast but not least, institutions like the 
Indo German Society in Germany and 
the Indt» - German Societies in India, are 
doing a great deal in every field where 
the two countries have contacts. The 
German organisation, with headquarters 
in .Stuttgart <and branches in every major 
German city has a membership of more 
than 4.000 and is the largest international 
friendship association in tlic Federal Re¬ 
public. 

ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION 

Up to the present day one third of 
the official bilateral loans and 10 per cent 
of I lit- tcihnif'Bl assistanir of ihe Fcde^ 
ral Republic have gone to India. In ab¬ 
solute figures this means that since 1957 
Germany contributed some 6 billion 
German marks, equalling roughly Rs 
l.oOO crore.s. lo the advancement of the 
Indian economy. 

Thus she comes second only lo the 
United .States in bilateral official assis¬ 
tance. Ihe te»-ms of the loans have been 
progressively improved. They arc now 
30 years of matiiricy, a grace period ol 
10 years and an interest rate of 2%. 
Considering the rres'*nt interest rates on 
the world - market, this amounts in prac¬ 
tice to a erant-elemcnt of 70'^ m these 
loans. C'rcrman policy is also very libe¬ 
ral in another respect: It is completely 
untied and can be spent by India for 
purchases in any country' of her choice 

TRANSFER OF TECHNOLOGY 

Along with its financial assistance the 
German Government has always put 
great stress on the transfer of technologi¬ 
cal knowledge and skills: For instance it 
contributed substantially to establishing 
the Indian Institute of Technology. Mad¬ 
ras. and lilt* .selling up •»* iiianv voca¬ 
tional training proieers in the country. 
Mori’ and inorr, the iiTipha&is is shifting 
(CoritinurH ox'fitrof) 
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ALL INDIA SEMINAR ON KANT 



IliDO - GEBMAII 
REUTIOliS 

towards advanced fields ot science and 
U'tlinolofvy likr null iii«)nal sticnics im*- 
aii<l riitTRV ir- 

Sl-.ll I li. 

MULTILATERAL EFFORTS 

Apart from the bilateral financial as¬ 
sistance, the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many is contributing approximately 17(1 
niillion 1>M aniiiMlIv m 

llu- iiniltilaifTai luiid • lianclkd m liulia 
ihrough the International Development 
Agency (IDA), bringing its annual con- 
iriliutioii lo ln<lia*s r€<»nom> close to 
h.iir a billion M.nks oi ifinociri* iiiptrs 
ai picsriil. 

I'he latest challenges facing India and 
many other countries alike are of a di¬ 
mension that surpass the scope of bilate¬ 
ral relations. 

One such challenge is the food crisis, 
ulu-n- Ilif Kiiropi.in (.nnimiiniu has help 
etl with a gift c»l ;int).noo tons <»f I<muI- 
gi.Mns to liiflia. The Furtipean <U»m- j 
iiiiinitv ioiittibiiied ? lao milium lo the 
I’.N. Kniergfiics FnncT b>r louiiiiies hit 
har<l('.sL hv the oil trisis anil of this sum. 

S r,o million have been given lo India. 
'I'his shows that - given ilia will for unit- 
e<I .utiun - linielv solutions arc possible. 

Increasingly, the world is faced with 
problems of such magnitude that they 
cannot be solved any more on a national 
or regional basis. The problems caused 
by what is generally called the energy 
crisis must be regarded as a challenge to 
political reason. Wc will not be able ,to 
give an adequate response to this chal¬ 
lenge unless we can put into practice 
what the Indian Foreign "Minister at the 
United Nations General Assembly in Oc- 
IoIht last vear ialli*t1 “global Mt1iiiioii> 
for global problems. ” 

Bui while the trend towards supra- 
regional and global cooperation is un¬ 
mistakable and necessary to maintain and 
improve living conditions on this planet 
of ours, the role of bilateral relations is 
by no means diminishing. Rather it is 
this <lii.ility of bilateral and miiltiateral 
approaches whicji is one of the'hallmarks 
of our epoch and the example of India 
and Ck’rmanv proves that it can be a 
pliable instrument to promote the com- 
tfinii goals rtf peace and prosperity, of 
freedo|n and justice. 


•^HE lirst alMndia .seminar on Imma- 

* nuel Kant was held in Madras on 
1 >e<embcr (i and 7 , commemorating the 
aooth birth anni\ersary ot the Ck*Tinaii 
philosopher The two-dav seminar was 
organised by the Madras Max Mueller 
Bha\an jointly with the Centre Ul Atl- 
vaiicetl Studies In Pliilovipli, of Marlras 
University. 

Wellkiiown Indian scholars spc'c ialising 
ill the philosophy of German ickalisiii 
lead their papers at ilie sc'ininar, im hid¬ 
ing Dr. P. Chatterji of Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity who spoke on 'Kant And HLs Philo¬ 
sophy*. Dr. R.K. Gupta on Kant's IVfi 
nit ion Of .An Analytic Proposition' ami 
Dr. 'Mrs.) Margaret Chatterji on ilic- b' 
ftueme of Kant on the ExiMentialisiN. 
Dr. R.K. Gupta and Dr. P. Chatterji 
had attended the Fourth Fueriiatinn.d 
Congress at the Univcrsilv of Mam/. 
Fcxleral Republic of Germany, last vear. 
Among others who spoke were Dr. V 
Madhusudan Reddy, Dr. K. Sumlui.i- 
rajan Dr. M. Muihuranian and Dr. (Mrs.i 
Chcniiakesavan, Dr. P. Nagraja Kao 
c»f ihe Univer.sily of Madras pre.sentcd an 


inlci-esting study of ‘Kantian and Gita 
Kellies' and this subjeii was further in¬ 
vestigated bv Dr. T.S. Devadass who 
S|H)k<‘ on ilu* “CcHin'pi of Pc'rfectioii in 
the* Teachings ot Kant and ilie Gita.*' 
Dr. R. Balasubramaiiiam. Mr. >1-1.R.l'. 
Kobc'rts and Dr. N.S.S. Raman also read 
papers that were discussed in the semi- 
ri.ir. 

Interesting cnniribiiiioiis tame from the 
vouiigc*r liidi.iii phil<»sophers like Kumud 
Goswami, I'.N’. Ganapathy and T. Satish 
whose papeis were hoe examples of a 
< ritual analysis of the* Kantian philoso¬ 
phy. 

'rile iriaiiguial lecture at the seminar 
was delivered by Dr. Herlierf Herring, 
Diic-ttoi ol il\ Madias Max Mueller 
Bhavaii, and Dr T.M f*. ‘Mahadevan. 
Diietioi of the (.’«litre for Advafuc'd 
Study in Philosophy, presided. Guests 
of Ikhioiii :u the seminar were Prof. H.D. 
I^ewis of the I'riivcrsiiv ol Condon, and 
Queen Fridericke. ihi' motluT of ihe last 
King of Greet!-. laig** niiinber of ob- 
sc-rvi-rs. mainly l<-LUii«-r.s and student.! alsti 
aitc'ndcxl the- seminar .nid partii ipatrd in 
the lively deh.itc's 


INDO • GERMAN DIALOGUE — A SEMINAR 


TPHE Indian Council for Ciihiiral Rc- 

” laiions and the Max MuellcT Bha- 
van. New Delhi, jointly oiganiscxi a semi¬ 
nar on "India Aiicl Germany -- Ituellet- 
iiial Res{)onses in Mcxlern Tiine.s,'' on 
January 3 and Xher seminar was «ipen 
ed by Mr.s. Kcnliar. Secretary, ICCK ami 
Dr. Ileimo Ran, Direc-lor of the Ma\ 
MueIIc*r Rhavan, who expressed the wish 
that the speeches and discussions wrmld 
give a new ini|K'tiis to the liulo-CM-rmaii 
dialogue. 

The first se.sston of the seminar gave a 
survey of the mutual exchanges of ideas 
ill philosophy. The role of German iii- 
dology was also di.scu.sscxl. During ihe 
second session, the emphasis was on lite- 
lature and **.. 1 . while the third dealt 
with recent history and was also comern- 
ed with political relations ' during the 


first and sevond World Wars and afici ■ 

While participants did not lose sight 
ol the cultural and literary background 
in exchange^ bciwecm the two couniric'S, 
an effort was niacle to relate ihc* past to 
modern day iiiHucrnccs and involvenumts. 
Ambassador Guetiter Diehl gave a iiiiicli 
noted contribution at the final scs.skin. 

The pariicipanta included. R.K. Das 
(«upta. P.S. Gupta and S.K. Das frotii 
Delhi University. P. Talgeri and A. 
Bhatii from Jawaharlal Nehru Univer¬ 
sity, S.A. IJpadliyaya from Bharatiya 
Viclya Bhavaii and Mrs. Kapila Vatsayla- 
van from lice Union Ministry of.Fcliua- 
lion. Apart from Dr. Fleimo Kan and Dr. 
H. Herring, Director of the Madras Max 
Mueller Bhavaii, Mr. Jnhaniu*s Voigt 
(from Stuttgart) and Mr. Manfred I.nh- 
maiin (from jakarta) were also present. 
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Scienc* and technology havo aat a now mileatona in 
oceanography the —economic exploitation of the world 
below the sea for the benefit of humanity. 



A I.MOST uniioiiccrd by the general 
piihlif and yel in\n1ved in mailers 
of far-ieaching signifn.*inti* for the future 
of inaiikiful. scientists and engineers 
aie in ilte prcwcss *»f lra«king rU»un ihc 
iiniiieasiirable riches lo he found many 
titoiisands of feet lieneath the surface of 
• he sea. When, in iqfHt, ihe Swiss deep- 
sea rxpl*>rrr Professor Pic rani rcradiecl the 
greatest known depth - j’i.Scxi feel — 
ir his batlivseaphe. the famous "Trieste,” 
there svere main whe^ regarded this as an 
adsentute rather than as a profitable ex¬ 
pedition into unknown areas Only a de¬ 
cade later the Get man lesearcli ship 
■Valdivia'* hronght up no levs than *;o 
ions ol ore samples from i!ie so c'allcd At 
l.inris il deep in iht central Ked Sc*a 
trench. On a so’-age made bv the "V'al- 
fiivia'* to the South Sea. Ctcrman siieniists 
wc're ahle to obs«*rxe from on board the 
ship over a cable* television 'vsrc’m the 
location cvf valuable- ore sludge deposits 
at a depth of >0.000 foci. 

Science and technology have set new 
milesloncs in cxeaiiuirraphv. 'I'liev have 
shown that what is involved is no longer 
iust the knowledge of distant worlds be¬ 
neath the sea but, above all. their eco- 
ncmiic exploitation for the benc'fii of the 
human race. 

Today we know that on and under the 
sc'abed there are millions of ions of gold. 
manganc>se. nickel, copper and cobalt, 
whicli could open a new era c)f raw 
matc^rial sources. In tlie North .Sea. 
the Gulf of Mexico, off ilie coasts of Af¬ 
rica and Indt^nesia drilling platforms and 
derricks .show rliai c>ne raw in.itrrial — 
oil — is already l>eing exploited ecuiio- 
niically on a grand sc.alc. I'he worldwide 
shortage of raw materials has caused 
{^reparations for exploitation of the sea's 
wealth in be .speeded up; wealth which 
has so far not been brought to the sur- 
fare on a large scale?. It is not onlv a 
matter of oil and orc’s — fish and water 
plants make the sea even more import¬ 
ant; tliev are sources of f(x>d for a world 


which is constantly having to struggle 
with the problem of fereditig its inhabit¬ 
ants. 

11 a start is to be made on a fat-reach¬ 
ing economic exploitation of two-thirds 
of the earth's surface — that much is 
covered l>v water — then conflicts of 
interest are inevitable. The "cod war" 
off the coast of Iceland i only an exam¬ 
ple of this. 

The Iceland controversy was a world¬ 
wide warning that claims to coastal 
waters si.' *ilcf not be allowed to develop 
into de.striitlive rivalry In many coast¬ 
al siaie«. politicians have urged a speed¬ 
ing up of the cffforts to draft internation¬ 
al rules for the utilisation of the sea. 

The Venezuelan capital of Caracas was 
the venue of a new attempt to dc» just 
that. Five thousand politicians, econo* 
inic experts and scientists from iy,o coun¬ 
tries met there to work out a "constitu¬ 
tion" for the sea — .a new, comprehen¬ 
sive. decailcxl international code of mari¬ 


time law. This was the third conference 
on the law of the sea. hui the problems 
to be solved w€?re so complicated that the 
Caracas confctence was unlikely to l>e the 
last. Nevertheless all panicipanis real¬ 
ised that their efforts had a topicality 
which is growing from year to year. No- 
bod\ ran close his eyes to the growing 
scarcity of foodstuffs and raw materials 
alt over the world. United Nations Sec¬ 
retary General Kun Waldheim has de.s- 
rribed the Caracas conference, in wliicfi 
incidentally, the Federal Republic of 
Germany also participated for the first 
time as a full member, as the niovt im¬ 
portant United Nations conference. 

The pioneering achievements related 
to exploiting the sea's resources provide 
a hopeful sign that perhaps more useful 
work is lieing done tx?neatli the surface 
of the sea than in space flight. Only 
worldwide cooperation and an interna¬ 
tional division of labour will make it 
possible to exploit these new opportuni¬ 
ties. 
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FIFTH IWTERWATIOWAL HIM FESTIVAL OF INDIA 


V'. ■?. . 


■i s. 

^5*1* A?*. ^ i ■ • • 


n ARTICIPATION bv the Fcclcral 
■ Republic of Gcrmai'y in the Kiflh In- 
lernational Film Festival of India, held in 
New Delhi from Dec. ji to Jan. 13, was 
marked by two films in the tompctiiion 
section and ten in the general exhibition 
category. A German film delegation was 
in the capital for the duration of the fes¬ 
tival and included Reinhard Hauff the 
young direc tor of the loinpeiition entrv-- 

**The Brutalization of Fran/ Blum." 
Officials of the Film Fx|)ort Union of the 
Federal Republic also attended the festival 
to explore the possibility of an exchange 
c»f hims fior general re1c*ase in lx>th coun¬ 
tries. 

'rile sc‘U‘ition of CkTinaii films sc*ni lor 
the New Delhi festival ranged from the 
dc'c'ply prolting huiiian films like *Fran/ 
Blum' and ‘The Pedestriair to the slick 
thriller ‘OchI Proircis fhe Ijovers* and the 
comedv ‘Oh |onathan. Oh Jonathan* 
I'lic selection rciteried. in that sc^nsc. the 
different kinds of films made in C^rmany 
today lor Dr. R.F. Chtldsc hmiclt crf the 
Ceriiiati film Kxfiort Union said : “As 


in India, wc trxi make films for different 
kinds of audiences — the popular mass 
appeal films on the one hand, and the 
artistic films for more sophisticated 
audiences." 

Dr. (^ild.sc hniicli. who has done sr»iiic 
market research in India, feels that an 
exchange «f films is a clear possibility. 
*'At the moment thcie is nothing, but we 
could easily send alxiiit *0 films to India 
and also sliow Indian films in German 
theatres.' As one pcxssibility to popular¬ 
ise Indian films in the Fedcnral Republic, 
he suggersts that India make available 
two or three of its outstanding produc¬ 
tions 10 be shown on German television, 
ill which way they would aulomaticallv 
reach millions of viewer's and amuse 
their interest. Once it was done, he 
felt Indian Alms would find a suhsiantial 
audiemee in C^crmaiiy. This kind of 
arrangement, he said, had already lK*cn 
successfully tried lietwcen Germany and 
Iran. 

Dr. Goldschmidt was parti':ularly im¬ 
pressed by the fact that *The Brutaliza¬ 


tion of Fran/ Blum* was well received 
by audiences in Delhi. "It is a very 
good film but was not so popular in Oer- 
man theatres. Some people said it was 
too serious.'* The maker of this film, Rc- 
inliard Hauff wax also pleased with the 
appreciative notices the film received in 
the Indian Press. He met Indian joumaF 
ists after a press preview of his film and 
answered searching questions about his 
latest work. He said the film was shot 
entirely inside a prison and was based 
uii the actual experience of his friend, 
burkhard Driest, who spent S years in 
prison and wrote the screen play for the 
film. The Brutalization of Franz Blum* 
traces the change in the protagonist from 
a good and innocent person into an ex- 
ploitei' and a human being who is no more 
a human being. Only when this change 
occurs can he survive in the jungle laws 
that rule prison life. With this dramatic 
allegory, Hauff’s film explores the in¬ 
herent brutality of social existence and 
he docs it arith a staili realism that is 
most effectively used. 

2 
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UNICRIT AWARD FOR REINHARD HAUFF 

Rtinhard Hauff's film, *The Brutalization Of Franz Blum' was awardad the UNICRIT prlza at 
tha Fifth Intarnatlonal Film Festival of India. Tha UNICRIT (Intarnatlonal Union of Film Cri¬ 
tics) iury awarded tna prize to Hauff for his "masterly presentation of a unique theme." Tha 
award was handed over to the German film director by actress Gina Lollobriglda, In tha pre- 
sanca of the Minister for Information and Broadcasting, Mr. I.K. Gujral, in New Delhi on Jan. 12. 


Amoiip; llic lUlitr hlinK. "The Pedcsinan 
was another anislic t«>UT de fone by 
%vorld famous Ckrrman a<-|(vr and director. 
Maximilian .Schell. The " hero " Hein/ 
Alfred Oiese, Is a t»5 - year - old indus* 
Irialist. inaiTied with two sons and .1 
Krandihild. tie is found guilty in a car 
acridenl in which his cider son Andrew 
was killed. ProscMilion for dangerous 
drisiiig is abandoned but liis driving 
liteiue IS wilhdrA'vn for a periixl iMxanse 
of a iri\al irafTu offence and hr lM.'coines 
a pedestrian. Tlie death of his fasoiir- 
ile son makes him vulnerable. He liies 
to lomc 10 terms with himself. A joui- 
nalist of a sensational newspaper smells 
a $<<M>p and brings to light cfainaging evi 
deiif«>. Tlie affair is built up into an in- 
lernaiiunal incident, discussed on televi¬ 
sion and 111 the l*ress. In Giesc’s factory llie 


workers ilirc^aien to .ttrikt. Gicse remains 
indifferent, the attacks reach him no 
longer. 

'I'lic film * False Weight* portrays the 
decline and fall of weights and meastiies 
iiis|M'cior, Ansi’lin KibeiiMhuetz. To please 
his wife he renounces a career in the 
army in ender to inspect the weights and 
measures of the impoverished merchants 
.'iiul pecldlars of this godforsaken Galician 
ic'gion. He carric'S out his job with mer¬ 
ciless s/‘\erit\. Hut the soldierly virtues 
of order and discipline stand no chance 
ill this new cvorld in which if is almost 
essential for survival to be corrupt. Kitien- 
srhiictr is at first the witness and even¬ 
tually the victim of the declinirqg stan¬ 
dards. Finally he is beaten down like a 
village dog. 


Of the other films. ^Ludwig II**—in the 
non>com|>ctiti\e section—is the third screen 
version of this story alxmi the Bavarian 
King and brriught its dirc*«ior in the in¬ 
ternational limelight for its avante ganle 
interpietalion of the siorv wiih Brcrh- 
liaii and other theatrical device's. 'God 
Protects The Lovers' is a fast-paced crime 
Hioty reviewed by an Indian critic as an 
"ex|>crtly made and acted film.*’ AiMMlier 
vliik thriller is 'One Or T'lie Other* 
about a disiiiiguishcxl pioft*saor who is 
blackmailed by his own ex-stucletu and 
they fight it out with disastrous consequ¬ 
ence’s. Oh )ofiathaii. Oii Jonathan* is a 
light comedy aixmt an extremely wealthv 
man who is told lie will die soon and 
who liegins to live with a greater jot de 
vivre to create many mia-U|M and mis¬ 
understandings. 






i>r. I.G. Houiw ilrltvering (hit leduir oft 
irntfr n’soutifs rtf fJT Mtidtas. 



MADRAS IIT LECTURES 

DEVELOPMENT OF 
WATER RESOURCES 

D r. Iiig. Ccrhaid Rfiu\t-'. Diictiot 
of ihc Instiluir lor Water Resoiii- 
ers nexflopitu-nl. Ilfiivcisiis €>C Aatheii, 
Fetleral Ri’pul»li< ot (■iiin.inv, pukl a 
four - Vfcek visit in autumn last year 
to the Itifli.iii litsliliiie cii 1 ei hiiology. 
Matiras. as a vi'iiin,:^ pio(is<«()|- u> cifliver 
.1 seiM-'s of .11 ilu Hxdraulir Kngi- 

iit-fiin^ 1 ahor;it<irv 

Dr. Kniive is iii> Miaii$;ei to llie ll'l', 
Madias During his sia\ here of more 
iliaii <‘ighi v<ais 70) as Profeswr iit 

lixtiraiilic Liigiiws 1 iiig. Itc \va.s res|X»nsi- 
lile fill ihe plai'oing. ionsirut lion ani^ 
rtf nipping of i most mcxlcrn hydraulic 
etigiiieering lalxM atin v 1 and ihc installa¬ 


tion of a towing tank under the Indo - 
German Cooperation Proi^rammc. 

Dr. Rohm* dcliM-risI fwc» seiies of lei 
lures- -oiu* on “Inland Walerwavs I'laes 
portal ion’’ and the othei cm “l.oiv Head 
ll\dr€> PowiT Schemes and Power Gene 
raiii>n S>stemH.’* Xlirse topics are ot 
spc< iai interest in the dexelopinent ol 
xxateruay transpoi lai uni and poxver gciie 
raiuni in India. 

In his lectures, he emphasised tin* em 
Tioniii iin{>ortanfe t«f a xvell planned and 
well maintained inland water iranspon 
sxsicm for a (ouniry like India, especial- 
Iv tor the uniinpeiled movement of fuilk 
•cargo like coal, iron, ore. foodgrains and 
other giHids. His lectures were supported 
by iiistruc'tional aids like .slides and ino- 
vie.s on the design, construction and ope¬ 
ration of the xarious phases of inland 
xxaier irairspon in Europe. 


The iin(>oiitaiue of harnessing eiiei'gy 
from all axailable soiitces ha.s ne*essitaied 
I lie exploitation oi loxv head developmeiils 
for power generation Irom wat<*r. Speak¬ 
ing on fids suhjeit, Di. Rouxe ctiipha- 
si/ed that it should 1 h* possible to gene*- 
laie .1 large ainouni of (loxx-er from Ic^w 
lu-.id lixdill M 111 ines in India, ci>nipfi‘ti‘lx 
limn indigenous leihiiiiid kiioxxhoxv. lie 
:ds»» explained lioxv an existing geiiei.ition 
and disli ihul ion sxstr-m imild be made to 
U'oi k more eflic ic'iitly, using inodeiti con 
tepls ol sxsteins eiigiiut ri.ig. He ailxo 
ca.ed the toustru< lion ^'1 pniiiped storagi- 
sdiciiie to iinpioxi' ifu* st.dniily of 
poxver grids. 

Di. Rouxe .ilso had distussions xviih 
eiigiiieei.s i»f the .Siati* F.tecljiiilv Depari- 
inent He adxist'd tin in aliout the iin- 
portarue ol a sc lent ilu .inalysis of the- pre- 
S4*ni operation symc'iii in order to elfet t 
improxenieiits xvhidi xxill also suggest a 
possible* liiluie ilt'x elopnienr. He also 
adx'oiate'd a tiiparlite arrangeMin ni in 
wliirli the Seiuihc'in Regional F.lettrieify 
Itoards, the IIT, Madras and (he IJnix’er- 
sity of Aadirn coiilel take up the siiidv 
of power geiu*rafie»n and mix de'sign of 
Ihc .southein grid for the next two de¬ 
cades. 


CONFECTIONARY EXPERT IN GERMANY 


irVA GOPAL GHOSH is only just 
* ^ 30. But in his profession he is al¬ 
ready an ** old hand. ” He learnt the 
baking and pastry trade at the age of 
ten. After working for several years in 
different bakeries and patisseries, he was 
invited to become a teacher at the School 
for Catering and Hotel Management in 
Calcutta where he trained young bakers 
and confectioners. 

In December 1973 Ghosh went to the 
Federal Republic of Germany to follow 
an 18-month course uf further training 
on a scholarship fiom the Carl Duisberg 
.Society. 

Although he has already been in Ger¬ 
many for some nine months, his impres¬ 
sions to-date are positive. Professionally, 
he states, he has learnt a lot, thanks to 
the. vc-rx xc*rsa(il<* programme. After ■ a 
language course lasting several months, 
he worked iri a large hotel in Cologne. 


where he was acquainted with all depart¬ 
ments. In order to make a top - to - bot¬ 
tom study of hotel practice in Germany, 
he then began a course of practical train¬ 
ing in a modest but model pati^ilerie in 
t.hc Rhine metropolis. He also attendexi 
(Our.sc.H of two special schooLs for baking 
and pastry making. 

During the course of this practical 


training, Ghosh had the opportunity to 
have a back-stage look at the ^'Rhineland 
Milk Supply" in Cologne. This milk 
depot, whiclf is operated on a coopera¬ 
tive basis, accepts deliveries from 11.700 
farmers. The plant processes some 500 
million kilogrammes of milk annually. 

His programme also included visits to 
a chocolate and a sugar factory. 


\.G. Ghosh at the Rhineland Milk Depot plant. 
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GERMANY’S MOST 

German baar is world famous, 
ns high quality is strictly gua> 
rdsd by tho old Boor Law 
which lays oown that ths ing- 
radionts of boor can only bo 
hops, barloy malt and water. 

No Gorman boor can havo 
synthoties or chomical addi- 
tlvos. 



1^^ OST people beyond Oermany have 
heard about foaming .Bavarian beer 
in the famous Munich Bierkellers. But in 
fact there are many other kinds of equal¬ 
ly famous German beer; such as Dort* 
munder, brewed all over the Federal Re¬ 
public — for beer is the ordinary Gcr- 
iiiun'a iiiusi iMipular drink. 

German breweries brewed around 200 
million gallons last year, roughly hve 
million of which were exported, 'fhis 
amounted to over 41 per cent of total 
beer consumption in the Common Mar¬ 
ket Britain followed with 27 per cent 
then France with 8.8 per cent. 

Beer consumption is highest in indus¬ 
trialised countries, it appears, and con¬ 
sumption increases most swiftly in re¬ 
gions where living standards are on the 
increase such as Northern Italy. North¬ 
ern Spain, Czechoslovakia, Austria and 
Mexico. 

Market rcM^aich in the Federal Repub¬ 
lic reveals that nearly everyone (92 per 
cent) plans to combat inflation by cut¬ 
ting down on wine and spirits consumpt¬ 
ion, while not half as many have any 
intention of cutting down on beer. In 
fact, it is a crisis-pmof drink and man\ 
an innkeeper In Germany rcmemliers 
that be had the • highest Ixcr turnover 
cltiririg the world economic crisis in ihe 
late 'twenties. 

Connoisseurs of the foaming tankard 
in the Federal Republic and elsewhere 
generally agree that the best beer comes 
from smaller local breweries. 

Why the local brew tastes so much 
better than bottled beer from the big 
Arms was explained recently to the ap- 
pri-riaiivc* annual gathering of Nobel 
Tri/e-winners in the picturesque town of 
Lindau on Lake Consta.ice by Professor 
Richard Synge, a British holder of the 
Nobel Priie for Chemistry. 

Acrotding to Dr. Synge, the iTim- 
binaticMi of bops and malt resulu in 
reriain polyphenol compounds known as 


tannins. In order to clear and stabilise 
bottled export beer in the larger 
gory. at least pari of the tannins, which 
wield a crucial contributory influence on 
Ihe taste of the beer, need to be extract¬ 
ed. As a result, traditional ale of lr>cal 
provenance invariably tastes different and, 
in the opinion of many beer - drinkers, 
better than bottled lager 

In oihcr words a Noble Pii/c-uinner 
—no less - - has confirmed what many 
have suspected for some time. Beer, it 
seems, genuinely is not what it used to 
be. A certain something that has now 
been scientifically pinpiHnted is missing 
from the newfangled kegs and bottles. 

But there are different kinds of beer 
In the Rhineland they drink the socalled 
•'Althier.'* m lop-hrtwed bi’rr. In fail sis. 
per'cent of all the beer produced in the 
Federal Republic is the top-brewed kind. 

This six per cent is brewed almost 
(xcliisivriv in ilic Rhineland, and licr< too, 
between Diiesseldorf and Gobigne - \\licie 
if is Vnown as ‘‘Koels«,h." and “KrefeUI-* 
most of it is consumed. Up to 70 per 



iriii ol ilu- bi*ri drawn ildi 1 \ is top brtw- 
eti. 

Unlil the I5lh century, almost no bottom 
brewed beer was produced because it was 
practically unknown and technically im- 
po.ssible. I hen. however, partly with the 
aid of the -authorities, bottom-brewed 
bc»*i latgclv ousted ti'p-brewed Ix’cr. 

towards the end of Ihe 19th century 
almost no top-brewed beer was being made 
anywhere in Germany except on the Lower 
Rhine, when' cliinaiit. «.oiuUtions were uii- 
suited to the new biewing preness. 

li flid i>Ccen not gel realls luld. and 
flii.s wa-t at a lime when no t-ffeclise hkiI- 
ing agent was asailable. In ib«* i\arm 
icllars ol' (he lower Rhine, low lertm-n- 
tation Ix-CT quickly turned situr an«l ibe 
brewc^rie'i suffexed large losse.s. It was 
therefore lx*si to sti<U to the g<H>il trtnli 
Lional ' AUbier," 

l.ater when the (<K>liiig machine was 
invt-nted and the brewing ol low fcriiien- 
larion Ix-cr was no longer a irchnical 
problem, public taste assen'ted itself over 
ii'chnolf^y and continued to favour die 
old recipe*. 



An old woodcut of hert brewing in Ger¬ 
many in the late rSth tentury, l.eft : .4 

gay participant in the Octobeffesi, Mvn- 
uh*K popular beet festival. 
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W ITH the chill winds of winter, the 
Sports scene in Germany shifts to 
snow. Winter spoils cnthiuiaals tirave freez¬ 
ing temperatures to speed over snowy 
slopes or to catch the thrills ol skating on 
ice. There are many variations to winter 
sports and each takes up his own fancy, 
be it bob sledges, skates, skis or ice hoc* 
key. The most popular of lourse. is 
skiing with nearly 3.4 million enthusiasts 
in the Federal Republic and more taking 
to the sport every year. 

Speed on skis is really for the younger 
set or for the champions, as more people 





now are going in for long distance skiing, 
long distance skiers live longer than the 
speed fanatics, according to the German 
Skiing Association, and this view is sup* 
ported by well known sports doctors, who 
say a sport is all the healthier for the 
amount of endurance training it calls for. 
Not surprisingly therefore, nearly aoo.ooo 
of the ski enthusiasts go in for long dis¬ 
tance skiing. A number of marathon sk\- 
races are held in Germany during win¬ 
ter and hundreds of people take part in 
each event. None of them are cham¬ 
pions but are people employed in various 
fields of activity, to take their skiing sefi< 
nusly. Factory workers, businessmen and 


others come together for the ski mara> 
thons — which go o\er a si retch of 40 
km or more and really prove that ^k^- 
iiig has become a national sport in Ger¬ 
many. (Pic. 1 ) The,speed bugs in skiing 
form the elite in this sport and *'ne of 
the cliampiuiis among them is Fra nr Vog- 
ler who has thrilled skiing fans for many 
years with its split seconil control and 
high speed performances (Pic. 2 ). 

Ice skating needs more liard work and 
body tontml and is. in that sense, a more 
.specialised sport. It offers the ^ possibil- 
iiv of high speeds logeilier with the grace 
of ballet and German ice-skaters have 
done well at various championships. The 


most famous among them even today 
aic the hnUher and sister pair of Ange¬ 
lika and Erich Buck (Pic. 3). 

The speed of ice skating and the skill 
of lioc*-:ey combine in uhat is the world's 
fastest team sport—ice hockey. Boys start 
young at the ice hockey clubs in the Fede¬ 
ral R<-piihlic and they practice on frozen 
lakes all over the country. (Pic. 4 ). Much 
of this young talent burgeons into cham¬ 
pion material with hard tratning and en¬ 
thusiasm and the toe hockey teams of 
fkrmany are very highly ranked- Toni 
Kehle fPic. rj). is one of the best goal¬ 
keepers in ice hex key today and has play- 
(*it in the world ihampionships. 


H as atupuiuiiiif now iMn'ii a(.ic|ilrcl 
by ill ihr Kt-’tJtral Krpubli< 

■>r €«riiiiuii\ or is il Mill only prattisc'il 
by ilif healing piofession "on ilie preriph 
ery ol sriciUA’’’? The Stienlifii Athisoiy 
Oiuiuil of the Fecleial Metlital A>MMia- 
rion retentlv *ei up an “ At iipuiK ture 
Coiiiniissioii " which is to t-xaniine st ieii- 
tifitally the effec'rivencss of this proiess 
'Tilt* foutuling of this tonimissioii g<^'S 
back in a resolution matle b\ the (^eriiiaii 
Xfeilnal f lottfeieiit e in Miiimli in 

Some I HIM* laiei in Siiiligarl. the f^er^ 
man Mc'tlital Associatnni For Acupuncture 
hVid its 13th annual tonfeience in an at- 
niospheie ol wfll ihsptr^c'tl opinittn whuli 
has nov\ hlttied ihr<iUt;lt to l-eiUr.tl t.er 
man iitiiversnies, basing suttessfulls pass¬ 
ed iliiou«;li the Fedeial Medi» a! ( onfer 
eiire the povious ye^'r and has been waiin- 
ly ret oiniiiendeil by Or Mddred Srln el 
who heist'll is .1 radudogisi ami now 



“ChiMM acupunctur* is rsvo- 
lutionary. I sm sit In favour of 
introduelna It into tho Fodoral 
Ropublic of Gormany." This 
was f ha opinion of Mrs. Mildrod 
Schaal, spaeialist in radio- 
logy and radiotharapy, aftar 
hor visit to China with Prosi- 
dsnt Schssi. In ths pieturs 
(esntrs) shs is sssn visiting a 
clinic in Peking. 

Ronn's First l,acly» following her visit ic 
clinics ill Peking- 

'True, most |.>eople who have received 
theii information via the mass media in 
tlie Federal Republic of Germany, still 
think of acupuncture as a sort of altiT- 
naiive to aneslhesia. Popular opinion be¬ 
lieves that, by means of acupuncture, 
fiilb -tcinsiious patients can be given 
[>.iinles% operations. Apart from the fact 
that at upiiiicturc* causes analgesia (remo¬ 
val of pain) and not unconsciousness, and 
lliai ihiv is t>nly a side effect. tViis old Chi- 
iti'M- healing ])iimc‘ss can be sue cc'ssfullv 
lived h'l the diagiinsb and treatment of a 









^ € 


Dr ti.V. t^citner (light), Pttsident, German Medical As^oiiation For Acupuncture 
and Dr. / C. dr /'vmttu iki ftotn Pau^ were in Stnttgait lecenlly to tiain adi^artC' 
fd prat Ititoners in at upunrlntr. 


RESEARCH IN EPILEPSY 


B F/rWF-EN 0.5 and o.ti per cent of 
the world's population are chronic 
epilepsy sufferers. The West CK'rman 
total is somewhere aroiitul ')4n.cino. But 
the figure rises to three million when 
occasional sufferers are included. 

An esrimaied one - third of epileptics 
never consult a doeior and at least twenty 
per cent are given absolutely inadequate 
treatment. Half of all epileptics arc there¬ 
fore given little or no medical rare. 

But prospects of a cure have never been 
so higli. Research into epilepsy is furreiil- 


ly enjoMog a boom—especially in Berlin. 

Professoi Ditcr Janz lias n(»w. been ap- 
]joiiit«Ml head of the neurological section 
of Westend Hospital. Professor Janz has 
made a name for himself with his invesiti- 
gations into the link between epilepsy and 
sleep. Though far from complete, his 
studies have already led to a number of 
interesting results. 

A "sleep laboratory" has been installed 
ill the hospital’s new neurological section. 
F.pileptics can have their brain impulses, 
respiration and other physiological data 
measured as they sleep and doctors can 





sizcahle number of illnesses. Acupunc¬ 
ture is harmlcfss and ea.sy to apply. 


In Stuttgart Dr. Marx, Head of the 
Westphalian Sanatorium in Ouctersloh, 
quotL*d the case of a young female art 
student who had reached the end of the 
road after about ^cxi IJSD " trips. " When 
no progrciM was being achieved with 
other forms of cure, acupuncture was 
used. After is weeks of treatment the 
illness took a decisive turn for the better 
and iiiiallv resulted in a complete cure. 
1 be young artist has portrayed in a series 
of inipressions assoc iaiions and self - por¬ 
traits as a " fixer '* the whole course of 
her afnirtion, her torn condition and fear. 

There is, in fart, a long list of illnesses 
xNliich can be given acupuncture treat- 
tnc-ni and which is 1>eing applied in cli¬ 
nics. bs specialists and general prat lion- 
cTs according 10 recognized methods of 
schcKil incHliciiie: acute high nr low blocKl 
pressure (hypertension and hy|X)tensioii|. 
rye ailrnerits. rc-curring attacks of paro¬ 
xysm and psoriasis. 

'^hc- German Medical Association for 
Acupuncture has already some a^o mem¬ 
bers. In all. about 410 dcNinrs are prac¬ 
tising acupuncture in the Federal Repub* 
lit- of C;ermany at present. 


also film them. 

"An epileptic ht is no more than a con¬ 
siderable increase in the activity of the 
central nerrvous system, a type of physiolo¬ 
gical storm which distorts the brain’s nor- 
jnal functions." Professor Jaiu writes in 
the Research AsscKiation's epilepsy report. 
"The study of epileptic phenomena there¬ 
fore helps doctors tinderstand normal 
brain functions and explain processes 
leading to epilepsy.'* 

Professor Janz's research team is now 
trying to film fils suffered by sleeping pa¬ 
tients by means of video equipment 
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GERMAN TAUGHT ALL OVER THE WORLD 



Other oeginiiatloni are alio openini 
new language inttitutei. The Carl Data- 
berg Society, an oiganiiation mbaiiliied 
by the Ministry of Ecxtnomic Cooperation, 
runs the "Carl Duisberg Centres" with 
institutes in Saiobrueckan. Dortmund. 
Essen. Munich and Wuenburg. 

These centrci cater for future manag¬ 
ers from the Third World oountrics who 
wish to study German before embarking 
OP their managerial training. 

Other courses conducted under the 
auspices of the Lalxmr Ministry and Fede¬ 
ral iJibour Office aim at a different target 
group — the Federal Republic's foreign 
labour fcn-ce. the largest group of persons 
wishing to learn German. 


Priu? diitrtbution at a Max Mtullei Bhavan function for students who pass the 
German language courses. 


T he German language is enjoviiig a 
boom at present — German lang¬ 
uage tourses at Goethe institutes, adult 
education centres, trade union cHlucaiional 
centres and universitic’s are aitratiing 
extra-ordinary interest. TextlxMiW sale's 
are reaching bc-sisfllcr proportions and 
aiidin.visiial and television courses are in 
groat demand. 

Two. l>old statistical statements go to 
prove the phenomenal popularity ol the 
(■crinan language. Nc-arly iH million 
pc?ople all o\cT the world are at prer^MU 
engaged in learning Cloiman as u foreign 
language; and c*\et% lentli l>ook puhlislieci 
in the wc»rld is written in German. 

The mill inning demand for C.erman 
instruction throughout the world also 
promises gcHKi profc*ssional op<*i'ings for 
Ic’arhers of German, of whom ihcTC are 
many in India. A refresher course r«n 
Indian teachers of German was held at 
the Jawaharlal Nehru University. New 
Delhi, recently and was well attended by 
teachers from various Indian universities. 

German is taught in the language de¬ 
partments of ifi Indian universities. At 
the branches of the Max Mueller Blia- 
van in NeW'Delhi, Madras, Calcutta. 
Bombay. Hyderabad. Pcxina. and Banga¬ 
lore, German language courses are taken 


up by .students as well as professional 
people who seek to improve their pros¬ 
pects b\ knowing die language. 

Nearly 5.000 people attended tier man 
language; classc.s at the Max Mueller Bha- 
\an. New Delhi, since if)6o. The cour¬ 
se's are offe*'ed for^ two semesters in a 
sear and though the stress is on the 
spoken language*, it is atiempieti to de\c- 
l(»p A balanced knowledge of reading and 
writing also. Listening to the German 
language broadcasts of radio Deutsche 
Welle which are beamed to all pans of 
the world is another popular way in which 
pc'ople leain or brush up their know 
ic'dge *^f Oernian. It Is therefore not in 
correct to sav that German is .spoken and 
undersicxKl all over the world. Apart 
fioni those wiio know German as a for¬ 
eign language, the number of Gcsrinan- 
speaking people in the world is lyr, rt mil¬ 
lions. 

The largest organisation ciffering Ger¬ 
man tuition to foreign students is ihe 
Gorthe Institute with ius 17 centres in the 
Federal Republic. Persons wishing to 
learn the laiigu.ige pay 1.700 DM (Rs. 
5. *25) for a two inomh coursie. For this 
inonev they are given intensive tuition, 
part Ixi'ard and accommodation. Over 
eight^'eii thousand foreigners took cour¬ 
ses of this lypc' in the past year. 


The majority of German language 
courses offered in other countries arc 
however managed independently by uni- 
sersities or teaching institutes and receive 
no aid from Germany. The number of 
teachers in the world whose subject i.s 
German as a foreign language is put af 
6 o,cxx>. 

Nearly fWio people from 45 countries at¬ 
tended a recent congress of German teach¬ 
ers in Kiel, Federal Republic of Germany. 
Tr was an international conference with¬ 
out language barriers. 

The communication problem was solv¬ 
ed by the common profc^innal interest 
that had brought the visitors to the capi¬ 
tal of Schleswig-Holstein for a week: 
they were all teachers of Get man or prev 
fes-sors of C>ermanirs in their home eoun- 
trie”.. And indc*ed. the most striking im¬ 
pression of this fourth international con- 
.gress of GcTinan teachers was the proA- 
(iency displayed by guests from lands as 
remote as Korea, Japan, or Indonesia in 
the use and comprehension of this klle- 
gedlv so difliciilt German language. 

The papers read at the Riel amgress 
by distinguished Germanic M'holars ami 
exponents of teaching skills displayed a 
high standard of scholarship, but wta-e 
nevcrthelcsB so well aligned to practical 
requirements that their effects are likely 
to lx* felt in the G<*rman Icsscxi. 
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CSTHER VILAR, controversial author of 
the bestseller. *'The Conditioned Male.” 
thinks il appropriate for women to be 
drafted. At a press conference in 
Bonn, she issued the provocative challe¬ 
nge to Germans as an inevitable conse- 
qu-.jnce of women attaining equal rights- 
She feels women should assume equal 
resDonsibillties too. This includes military 
service or the option of c-.vil service. 



"|“HE latest Porsche Turbo is a presti¬ 
gious model and easily leads in the 
sports car range. With an excellent road 
performance, the new Turbo is easy to 
handle in big city traffic and is fitted lux¬ 
uriously. The fittings include tinted 360 
degree windows, electric window openers, 
rear window and headlight wipers, and a 
stereo cassete recorder radio with an ele¬ 
ctrically powered aerial. 


THIS sand yacht displayed at the recent 
' boat show in Hamburg has a steel fra¬ 
me, a potyster hull, and is fitted with rub¬ 
ber wheels. With 3.3 sq. metres of sail, 
it reaches a 40 mph speed in a stiff breeze. 
This year’s boat exhibition attracted 
150,000 visitors from 42 countries and 
featured 1,200 boats and a vast array of 
equipment. 



liMAMMOMAT,” an x-ray machine 
developed by Siemens, helps in the 
early detection of malignant growth in 
mammary tissue. Meant for preventive 
purposes, the apparatus can resolve the 
tiniest minuscule tissue structure* Mam¬ 
mography plays an important role in 
direct medical examination. The sooner a 
malignant tumour is detected, the greater 
is the scope of arresting cancer spread. 



QOME 2,000 years ago, this pre-historic 
elephant must have stalked the envi¬ 
rons of what is now Ludwtgsburg, South 
Germany. The skeleton of this 13 ft. Ice 
Age mammoth, one of the biggest disco¬ 
vered intact, was found in 1910 and can 
be jeen in the Steinheim Museum of 
Prehistoric Man. Steinheim hit international 
headlines in '933 when a human skull, 
250,000 years old, was found there. 






0Y 1980, the Kochertal autobahn bridge 
between Nuremberg and Heilbronn— 
above a scale model—will be the largest 
in Europe. With'^two pylons 794 feet high 
and a span of 2,137 ft. over the Kochertal 
valley, the bridge will have a total length 
of 3,700 ft. The bridge, secured with 
4 Inch wire ropes, has been specially desi¬ 
gned with an eye for aesthetic beauty. 


A LAYER of Depron wallpaper, only 
^ 3 mm thick, Insulates a wall ak 
effectively as an 11 inch wall of solid 
brick. The underlay keeps out the damp 
and is a real energy saver. Inventor Niko¬ 
laus Laing hopes to make another brand 
soon that will store heat during the day 
and warm the room at night. It will be 
based on the latent heat storage principle. 


THE European speceiab, a space pro- 
* ject in which Bonn has a 52.5 per cent 
share, will be built in U. S. A* and 
is scheduled to be launched in 1980. The 
research lab will land under its own 
steam like a conventional aircraft. 
During the 'eighties, it Is scheduled to 
carry out 300 missions. One of its 
research projects will aim at harnes¬ 
sing solar enegy on earth. 
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in short... in short... in shc^^ 


nWIAN JOURNALIST 
WINS AWARD 

Mir. R. Moban, rorrcspon* 
tal of **Thc Hindu’* of Mod 
twMf luw won trst plocc in an 
intarnatlonal contest otiaiiitcd 
hf *^Scala International.’* a 
West German magazine. The 
contest was to write about **The 
Best German Yon Have Met.** 

The prize Is a free trio to 
Gemniny with a two-week 
Ray. 

GERMAN DIAMOND 
DELEGATION FOR INDIA 

A diamond delegation from 
Germany will vbit India In 
Febmaiy. This wlU be the 
second vMt of a delegation 
from the ’‘Diamantenboersc'* 
In Frankfort. The Federal Re- 
pnblic Is the second-largest 
diamond sales market of the 
world and In 1973. German 
Imports of diamonds amonnted 
to Rs. ISP crorcs. 

HINDI POPULAR 
ABROAD 

Hindi is being taught in as 
many as 93 universities or Insti¬ 
tutions abroad. Of these, 33 
are In the United States, 17 in 
the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many. four in Canada and three 
In the Soviet Union. 

INTERNATIONAL 
WOMEN’S YEAR 

The International Women’s 
Year was formally opened on 
Jannary 9 in the Federal Repub- 
Nc with speeches by Preslient 
Scheel. the Speaker of the Bun¬ 
destag. Mia Rengcr, the Feder¬ 
al Health Minister, Mrs Focke, 
and the Deputy Secretary Gene¬ 
ral of the United Nations. Mr 
Scheel said equally of the sezes 
should be accepted as a mat¬ 
ter of course. 
INTRA-GERMAN 
NEGOTIATIONS 

The speeding un and Im- 


In the forthcoming negotiation^ 
between tlie Fedeial Republic 
of Germany and the GDR. Mi¬ 
nister Frank! of Ike Federal 
Minbtry for Intra-German Re¬ 
lations is optimistic about the 
talks and also foresees progress 
in increasing intra-German 
trade. 

TELEPHONE LINK 

DirecI automatically operated 
telephone communications be¬ 
tween West Berlin and Enst 
Berlin arc to be started early 
in 1975. according to the Fede¬ 
ral German Minister for Posts, 
Mr. Gschcidle. He said that 
with this development, "a sub¬ 
stantial Improvement in the 
possibilities of maintaining con¬ 
tacts between people from both 
parts of the town would result.” 
After the GDR authorities had 
informed that they could not 
stick to the agreed date at the 
end of 1974 due to ^technical 
and economic reasons,’* a group 
of experts had discussed and 
ironed out the technical dillicul- 
ties of the GDR, he said. East 
Berlin had now agreed to 
place an order for technical 
equipment in the Federal 'Re¬ 
public and the tinancial bur¬ 
den would be home by the 


Canaveral. The satellite Is to 
go into a gco-slalionary orbit, 
34,000 kilometres above the 
west coast of Africa. It has 
a capacity to relay two ndoor- 
telcvision programmes, or JJOO 
telephone calls at a given time. 

HUMANITARIAN AID TO 
PAKISTAN 

The Federal Rcoubllc of 
Germany has earmarked DM 
350,000 (Rs. 11.4 lakhs) for 
aid to earthquake victims in 
Pakistan. The first consign¬ 
ment of aid has already reach- 
od Pakistan. Aid from Cari- 
tas and other voluntary Ger¬ 
man organisations has also 
been sent to Pakistan. 

CHINA-EEC KE1.ATIONS 

The Chinese Government 
would like to establish ”some 
kind of permanent contact” 
with the European Economic 
Commudity, Dutch Foreign 
Minister Max van der Stoel 
told a press conference In Pek¬ 
ing on Jan. 6. 

He said the Chinese leaders 
had an ”e 3 trcmely positive at¬ 
titude” to the building of Eu¬ 
rope but they still bad to de 


cide on the nature and proce¬ 
dure for any future relations 
with the EEC. 

OIL EXPLORATION 

The German petroleum com¬ 
pany, Deininex, has become 
one of the maior international 
firms engaged in oil explora¬ 
tion. Currently the company 
has drilling contracts in twelve 
different counlilcs, including 
Nigeria, Canada, Iran, Burma 
and British offshore sites. 

CUP OF GOLD 

The 1974 World Cup compe¬ 
tition made a net profit of over 
DM 50 million (Rs. 16.25 
crorcs) for international soccer. 
This is nearly two-and-a-half 
limes the amount made at the 
1970 competition in Mexico. 

GERMAN-SOVIET- 
IRAN DEAL 

Tiilatcml negotiations have 
been held in Essen, Germany, 
between the National Iranian 
Gas Co., a Soviet delegation 
and the Ruhr Gas Co. of the 
Federal Repub!ic for the sup¬ 
ply of Iranian natural gas to 
West Europe by a pipeline 
through the USSR- 


GDR. ' 

AWARD FOR GERMAN 
WRITER 

The International Human 
Rights League has awarded the 
Carl von Ossietsky medal to 
the West German writer, Hein¬ 
rich Bocll. who won the Nobel 
Prize for Literature in 1972. 
Boell received the annual 
award for his work as presi¬ 
dent of the international PEN 
dnb in defending human 
rights. 

FRANCO-GERMAN 



SATELLITE LAUNCHED I ECONOMIC FORECAST : A moderate but decisive turn 
The Franco-German cxpcrl-l for the better In terms of economic growth. proffts niid 


mental communications satd-j wages and a reduction In the rate of Inflation is the forecast 


pr o vement of trafllc and tnms llte. ”Symplionie,” was launch-j for the German economy 1975 by the ”Flve Wise Men.” the 
port connecticMB with BerHn ed on Dec. 19 from the Ame-i committee of exnerts advising the Federal Government on 
wfli he one of the major topics tkan space centre at Capej economk matters. 
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IN THIS B8UB 


OEKHSAN VIEWS 


Where do they come from ?— 

In the course of his report on The State Of The Nation (oee also page 4), 
Federal Chancellor Schmidt made the foil owing, observations on the question 
of the German Nation: 

*We do* not want to cover up nor minimise our ideol¬ 
ogical differences of opinion on what a society, a 
state, a democratic system or personal freedom 
should be like, differences which are deeply rooted in 
our moral convictions. But both in the QDR and here, 
we should bear in mind that Karl Mdrx was born 
in Trier (now in the Federal Republic of Germany) ; 
Friedrich Engels in Barmen (also in today’s West 
Germany); Hegel was a Stuttgarter (Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany today). Let me add : Martin 
Luther was born in Eisleben (now in the G.D.R.); 
Immanuel Kant lived in Koenigsberg (formerly a part of 
East Germany) ; Ferdinand Lassalle came from Breslau 
^ (then in German eastern territory) ; Johann Sebastian 
Bach was from Eisenach (in today ’ s G.D,R. ) ; Gerhard 
Hauptmann was a Silesian(in former German eastern ter¬ 
ritory) ; Caspar David Friedrich was from Greifswald 
(now in the G.D.R.) ; Bert Brecht first saw the light 
of day in Augsburg (today in the Federal Republic of 
Germany) Schiller was born in Marbach-on-the- 
Neckar (Federal Republic of Germany); Goethe from 
Fx>ankfurt-on-Main (Federal Republic of Germany). 
They all belong together. And, over there in the 
east, do they want to forget that Erich Honecker was 
born in the Saar (a part of today’s Federal Republic 
of Germany), and Ernst Thaelmann came from Hamburg 
(also Federal Republic of Germany)? As for our col¬ 
league Rainer Barzel, he comes from Bast Prussia 
(then part of East Germany) ; our colleagues Herbert 
Wehner and Wolfgang Mischnick are both from Dresden 
(in former East Germany) ; and Foreign Minister Hauis- 
Dietrich Genscher is from Halle (now in the G.D.R. ) ’ * 
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U.N. SECRETARY-GENERAL VISITS BONN 


The UN Secretevy General, Dr Kurt Waldheim, airlrcd in Bono on Febnmy 
4 for talke with Prcrident Scheel, Federal Chancellor Schmidt, Foicicn Mhditer 
Genscher and other political leaden. It waa the first ever offidfll vUt of a 
United Natlone Secretuy General to the Federal Republic of Germaqy. In an 
eatenpive exchange of vlewe. President Scheel and Dr. Waldheim dbcnamd the 
work of the Unitod Natlona, especially with regard to the next semlon of the 
Geronil Assembly. The President assured the Secretaiy General that the Federal 
Republic of Germany would support cooperation of international organlsatlonBp 
withbs the frameworh of the United Nations, to the best of Its ability. 
Dr. Waldheim thanked the Federal President and conferred on hfan the 
**Peace Medal of the United Nations in Gold** for his efforts to promote peaceM 
cooperation among nations. Addressing the German Society for the United Na¬ 
tions in Bonn, Dr. Waldhdm said that the economic restructuring of the woiM 
was one of the makir tasks of the United Nations in the future. It would be the 
task of the West to pursue a policy of active cooperation with the UN aiming 
at achieving a dialogue which would substitute confrontation by cooperation. 



Pres/denf Sehetf and UN Sacraiary-Ganarai 
Waldhalm, 


WE MUST PREVENT THE CREATION OF BLOCS—SCHMIDT 


IIK auainment of full membership of 
* the United Naiions two ' years ago 
was “a tribute to our policy of detente 
and peace’* said Chanrellor llclinui 
Schmidt at a dinner in honour of visiting 
UN Secretary C^.‘ncral Dr. Kurt Waldheim. 

Chancellor Schmidt observed that “new' 
elements of instability in the world" 
have l>een taking on increased signifi* 
caiice “while wc and others tliave still 
been occupied with seeking a balanced 
siructure that would replace the old, in- 
lierit ed itutabilit ies' *. 

Redistribution of the world’s wealth 


ran be attained only by universal co-ope- 
ration, if thc^ alieration is to be made on 
the basis of mutual confidence, he conti¬ 
nued. “We are ]i\ing in a world in 
which the intcTclepcndencc of the various 
countries . economics and socierties is 
constant Iv on the increase’* the Chancellor 
said. 

In the Federal Republic of Genriany, 
he went on. public opinion observes with 
conc'crru “what is going on there (in ihc 
UN General As.sc‘nihly) in the sense of 
new and, not always, it seems to me. un¬ 
avoidable confrontations'*. The Chancel¬ 


lor considers it important that heed lie 
paid to preventing creation of blcxs 
which hamper objccti\c debate, or in¬ 
fringe on. let atone make impossible a 
regard for justified and essential inter¬ 
ests’*. He added; “to make majorities of 
minorities, is in the tong run, as wc see 
it. not a suitable way to foster caopera¬ 
tion in the U.N.*’ The Federal Republic, 
he eniphasizcxl. wants to be permitted to 
adhere to its policy of partnership and 
conciliation. “We hope the UN debates 
will not l>e motivated by emotional ap¬ 
proaches and ideological bias." 


COOPERATION OF SOVEREIGN COUNTRIES IN AN INTER-DEPENDENT 
WORLD—GENSCHER 


T HIC United Nations of 1975 is no 
longer the United Nations of its 
founders, but the dedication to goals and 
principles to which the world oiganiration 
^ is committed remains unchanged,’* said 
Foreign Minister Genscher at a dinner in 
honour of the United Nations .SccTciary- 
General, Kurt Waldheim, on February* 4 
at Schloss Gymnick. 

The Foreign Minister continued: “To¬ 
day the United Nations fare a new tc»t. 

"The inequality of cronomic growth, 
the backwardness of large parts of our 
globe’s population, our supply of encTgy 
and of food are among the uigent pro¬ 
blems the n^mmunity of nations is called 
upon to cope with. 

“It is precisely today that the task is to 
see that the United Nations remain com- 
|H^ent to set Itself new challenges. 

“Yet the otganimion may not surrender 
its principles. The time-tested co-opera¬ 
tion of sovereign countries in an inter¬ 
dependent world must be respected dur¬ 


ing debates in tlie United Nations. 

“Wc should perceive the dangers that 
would ensue to the United Nations* pc 4 - 
sibiliiies of negotiating and acting if the 
U.N. forum in the long run were no long¬ 
er to be govcincd by a • spirit of concilia¬ 
tion, but by the determination to press 
one-sidedly for special interests. 

“The Federal Republic of Germany has 
excellent two-way relations with the coun¬ 
tries of the rhird World. Our determi¬ 
nation to (oopciate within the United Na¬ 
tions reflects the .spirit of these bilateral, 
t wo-way relat ionsh ips. 

“It is up to the United Nations itself to 
he t'lware that in a world in which each 
depends on each it can only contribute to 
solving common problems if the world or¬ 
ganization demonstrates undiminished 
readiness to cewperate, to negotiate and to 
make fair compromises on all sides.” 

Previously. Minister Genscher had re¬ 
called'the Federal Republic of Germany's 


accession to the United Nations scarccU 
one-and-a-half years ago. It was at that 
time that the necessary intra-Grrman and 
international prerequisites first existed, he 
noted. 

“In particular,” Minister Genscher add¬ 
ed. "the German Federal Covcrinnent is 
upheld in its right lo represent the inter¬ 
ests of Berlin (West) in international or¬ 
ganizations, above all in the ITnTted Na¬ 
tions." 

He recalled, too. that the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany, for years before if 
j>ecame a U.N. member, was linkcxi in 
many ways with the world organization. 

*’Our republic,” he said, “established 
its Ckinstitutioii on principles emphasized 
in the United Nations Charter, and which 
are the fundament of e\-er)- free way of 
life. Wc can declare that in the Federal 
Republic of Germany these principles arc 
not merely declarations, but constitutional 
reality.” 
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T hirty yean after the end of the 
Second World War and twenty- 
five yean after the establishment of the 
two states no one can any longer ignore 
the reality of their existence. The fact 
that they exist simultaneously goveins to 
a large extent the state of the German 
nation. There are many questions over 
which the two German sutes are at odd.s. 
But they also have many things in com¬ 
mon. They both call themselves German 
— no other state in the world calls itself 
German. The Germans do not want to 
— and if anyone wanted to they could 
not — deny that they belong to the Ger¬ 
man nation. 

** In our view, the relationship be¬ 
tween the two German states has a spe¬ 
cial character indeed. We stick to this 
view even if the leadership of the GDR 
mistakenly regard this as an attempt by 
the Federal Republic to impose an infer¬ 
ior status on the GDR. The Federal 
Government is of the opinion that recog¬ 
nizing the special nature of the relation- 
sliip with the GDR does not constitute 
an attempt to meddle with the latter's 
sovereignty but merely underlines the 
fact that Germans live in both states and 
that we Germans are entitled to deter¬ 
mine our national destiny according 'o 
our own free will. 

** This is the conviction by which the 
Federal Government will continue to be 
guided. It will also in future create 
whatever possibilities it can for the peo¬ 
ple In Germany to live as one nation. 


'*! underlined it in niy Policy StaiC' 
merit of May 17, 1974. and I eiiipliasizo 
the point again today: despite all dilfi- 
culties and setbacks we shall not relax 
our cQorta to improve relations bttwt'cn 
the Federal Republic of Germany and 
the German Democratic Republic. 

" Developments up to now have shown 
that a successful intra-German |>olirv 
above all. requin-s plenty of staying 
power. The Federal Govcrnnicnt has 
warned just as much against pc^sinii.siii 
and resignation as against gullibiliiy and 
illusion. 

As far as German problems are con¬ 
cerned there would be little {loiiu in 
appealing to ideals and the kind of un¬ 
derstanding whicii the GDR Icadcnrship 
do not have. It has not been possible 
to agree on crucial fundamental issues 
owing to the fact that the two German 
states belong to quite different, in some 
respects antagonistic, social and political 
systems and that they have many con¬ 
flicting interests. All the same, there are 
also parallel interests and above all there 
are various possibilities for each party to 
the Treaty to meet the other's interests. 

STRAINS 

" In uking stock of the situatioti^ 1 
will turn first of all to the ftrains. Our 
relations with the GDR are indeed sub¬ 
jected to heavy strains. The Wall, the 
barbed wire, tlie death strip and the 
frontier guards who are under orders to 
shoot have still not lost their inhuma- 


t:i(y. And cvc'ryoiic knows ii would be 
illusory to believe that- protests would 
help. However, wc do not a«qiiiesre in 
this situation hut arc pi*rseveringly try¬ 
ing to change it. We know that the 
time when wc shall have overcome ihe 
present situation can only lie at the end 
of a very long process. 

•* Our view is that the principle of 
proportionate sanction and humanitarian 
responsibility must also apply paiticular- 
ly in a state that wants to be socialist. 

" Today still, inhumanly liarsli prison 
sentences are passed by courts in the 
GDR on people accused of helping Fast 
Ck-rmans escape to the West. I am sur¬ 
prised the GDR leadership do not realize 
that tciTor-judgmenta are lioiind to tic re¬ 
garded as signs of uncertainty. 

What we are concerned about is not 
merely how we should assess the GDR 
as a pannei to agreements with us. What 
wc are likewise concerned about is the 
progress of detente in F.urope. As a 
state in the heart of F.urope the GDR 
must be willing to bear itj share of the 
responsibility for this progress. If EaK 
Berlin had taken a different attitude we 
might have been farther along the road. 

PROGRESS 

"So we see, the GDR Governinenc 
has at no time made it easy to develop 
the system of intra-German agreements. 
Nonetheless, it has in many cases been 
possible, often in protracted negotiations, 
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to make progietn in the interest of the 
people in East and West after all. 

** Tlic Permanent Representations in 
Kau Berlin and Bonn have commenced 
their activities. 

*' The numerous delegations and com¬ 
missions are continuing the negotiations 
besun at an earlitr date and they have 
proved successful. For example, there is 
the Agreement on Health Protection 
Measures, two Transfer Agreements, and 
the understanding between the top sport¬ 
ing organizations. 

**The new swing agreement opens up 
for trade and industry long-term pers¬ 
pectives for the further development . off 
supply arrangements. 

* * The Permanent Commissions for Bor¬ 
der Questions. Traffic, and Berlin Tran¬ 
sit have done useful work as regards 
both fundamental issues and individual 
rases. 

** The various negotiations with a view 
to developing our co - operation in the 
economic sphere arc still going on. Tlie 
same goes for the volume of trade. 

There exmid. of-course, again be 
setbacks in any of these areas in the 
future. We have no illusions about this. 
BERLIN 

*' One of the major issues in this year's 
negotiations will be the extension and 
improvement of the transit routes be¬ 
tween the Federal Territory and Berlin. 
1 believe this is of great importance. 

•* The viability of Berlin remains for 
us of cardinal importance. In the future, 
too. we shall do all in our power to 
maintain and strengthen the ties which 
have developed between Berlin and the 
Federal Republic of Germany and whose 
maintenance and development were con¬ 
firmed and strengthened hy the Quadri¬ 
partite Agreement. 

"In this connection 1 dmuld like to 
quote the American Secretary of State, 
who said last year: ' Berlin's potential 
as Europe's perennial flash-point hat been 
substantially reduced through the Quad¬ 
ripartite Agreement. The United States 
considers strict adherence to the Agree¬ 


ment a major test of detente. * The Fe¬ 
deral Government shares both these 
views. 

** This applies also to all our allies, 
who at the North Atlantic Council Ses¬ 
sion held in December 1974 in Brussels 
emphasized ' the importance to the via¬ 
bility and security of the city, of all the 
provisions of the Quadripartite Agree¬ 
ment". They also emphasized that there 
is an essential connection between de¬ 
tente in Europe and the situation relat¬ 
ing CO Berlin. * 

" The Federal Chancellery, for well- 
known reasons, is and will remain com¬ 
petent for the GDR representation in 
Bonn, and similarly, our permanent re¬ 
presentation in East Berlin. 

DETIENTE — A CONTINUOUS 
PROCESS 

" The policy pursued by the Federal 
Government is the only possible road lev 
wards regular co - operation in Germany. 

" Ttie contractual foundation of the 
Ostpolitik which we adiieved together 
with our allies also considerably expand¬ 
ed the capacity for German action and 
made peace, also and especially in Berlin, 
more secure. 

" This policy has rested, and will 
continue to rest, on the c%vo pillars of 
renunciation of force and co - operation. 
If the Government in *he other part of 
Germany has not. to date, entirely re¬ 
nounced force, nor been willing to co - 
operate with us without reservations, 
this cannot cause us to change this policy. 

" If the mutual efforts of the two 
world powers diould cease or even 
change to the reserve, the continuity of 
our course would be threatened. For 
the desire of Washington and Moscow to 
create a constructive mutual relationship 
was and remains The cssentJal condition 
not only for the Quadripartite Agree¬ 
ment, but alto for our whole Ostpolltik 
and iU success. This desire is reflected 
In a Gontiniiat process known throughout 
the world aa " detente " — that ia a 
process, not some final state now or in 
the futine. 


" Or. to emphasize one important as¬ 
pect of this situation : only as long as 
the Soviet Union remains interested in 
the continuation of this process, ran the 
continuity of the course of our Ostpolitik 
and our German - German policy be 
safeguarded. We are consciously doing 
our part to ensure that the Soviet leader¬ 
ship remains interested in the continua¬ 
tion of the process off detente and nor¬ 
malization. This must include the con¬ 
tinued interest of the East European 
countries which are allied politically and 
by treaties with the Soviet Union. This 
also applies to the GDR, whicli attaclies 
derisive importance to the objectives and 
interests of the Soviet Union and its other 
allies. All these partner countries, how¬ 
ever. must also be able to Icain that 
their interest is not just a product of 
wisiiful thinking but that is of advant¬ 
age and benefit to them to participate in 
this process. The benefit for them lies 
in particular in the more secure foun¬ 
dation of universal and their own peace 
and in the promotion of their economic 
development. 

" This underlies our desire to expand 
economic, scientific and technological ex¬ 
change w*f.h the Soviet' Union, with the 
other States of the Warsaw Pact and 
with the GDR. This underlies also our 
active effort to obtain good results fn^m 
the Geneva Conference on Sccuritv and 
Go - operation in Europe and the Vienna 
Conference on Mutual Balanced Force 
Reduction. This accounts also for our 
positive interest in SALT. 

*' But not just because all these efforts 
are of advantage and benefit to our East¬ 
ern neighbours and partners, but also be¬ 
cause they arc of advantage and benefit 
to our Western partners, in the North 
Atlantic Alliance aud in the European 
Community, are all these proociscs possi- 
ble'^at all. 

" And. to spell out clearly the most 
important aspect for the West cmly as 
long as the USA and our Western part¬ 
ners and allies are Interested in the con¬ 
tinuation of the process of detente and 
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•The viability of Berlin remaina 
for ue of cardinal Importance... 
we shall do all in our power to 
maintain and strengthen the ties 
which have developed between 
Berlin and the Federal Republic 
of Germany.*-Chancellor Schmidt 


the progress iii co • operation, shall we 
be able to safeguard the continuity of 
our Ostpolitik, our Intra - German policy 
knd our Berlin policy. The West loo, 
also France or £ngland. must be able to 
obtain advantages and benefits — with re* 
gards to the safeguarding of peace. in 
the economic sphere and in all other 
spheres. 

GERMANS IN EACT AND WEST 

** The continued existence of the Na¬ 
tion will ultimately depend on the be¬ 
haviour of all Germans in their entirety. 
The vitality of our sense of national soli¬ 
darity can neither be eliminated by East 
German decisions nor can that vitality 
be strengthened by West German postu¬ 
lates and declarations of loyalty alone. 


In fact, the preservation of our common 
substance will ensure from our actions. 

MANDATE: THE NATION 

" At present there exists neither in 
this house nor anywhere else in the 
world any practicable concept which 
c.oulcl .ser\e as an alternative to our in¬ 
tra - German policy. We must therefore 
not allow ourselves to he discouraged 
from continuing our policy for the Chnr- 
nian Natioti : This goes also for any 
events or dec.isions taken in the GDR. 
For neither the GDR constitution of i9fi8 
nor its amendment of 1974 will essential¬ 
ly alter German hisunry. 

We do not want to cover up nor mini¬ 
mise our ideolc^ical differences of opin¬ 
ion on what a .society, a state, a demo¬ 


cratic system or personal freedom should 
be Ifkc. differences which are deeply 
.ooted in our moral convictions. But both 
in the GDR and here we should bear in 
mind that Karl Marx was born in Trier. 
Friedrich Engels in Barmen, and that 
Hagel came from Stuttgart... 

Tliese arc only a few of the names that 
could be given to testify to our common 
destiny which can not just be talked 
away, or derided away, or decreed away! 

** 1 for my pan am confident that the 
nation will continue to prove a strong 
element. But we must ^oniribute our 
share to that. 

The wars of Germans against Ger¬ 
mans in past centuries did not extinguish, 
the German nation. Nor has the cold 
war in the second half of this century 
been able to do so. We are in favour of 
ovenreoming it, and indeed we are alxiut 
to overcome it. 

" There is no alternative to this. And 
this, too, is exactly how everybody sees 
it, including our allies, our neighbours in 
East and West, and so does the Soviet 
Union. Nevertheless we shall have to 
argue with Erich Honeckcr and his col¬ 
leagues about many things, about their 
trend towards restrictive deliminacion. 
about the concept of the nation, and 
especially about which content and form 
of society and state are better for the 
people who live in them. 

** But such aiguments need be no hind¬ 
rance to us in our practical co • opera¬ 
tion for the benefit of both aides. They 
need not binder us from breathing life 
into the basic treaty by means of follow - 
up negotiations. They must not be allow¬ 
ed to hinder us if we want to serve our 
own people and our neighbours and the 
common cause of peace. '* 



Fecfera/ Foreign SecreUry, Dr, Wetter Gehthoff, who wee in indie test month for the 
fifth indorGermen Poiitieet Consuitetions, efeo visited the indien institute of Techno - 
togy, Medree, which wee set up in cooperation with the Pederei Repuhiie of Germany. 
The HT Madras is the isrgest German technical aid project in the world. The picture 
shows Dr. Gehioff (second from left) with HT Director Dr, Pandalsi (left) and other 
members of the staff. JU right: ilT Chairman K. T. Chandy. 
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GUENTER GRASS IN NEW DELHI 

A SENSE OF HUMAN INVOLVEMENT 

By Vijay N. Shankar 


H K lias many faces, many realiiies. 

That's Guenter Grass, well-known 
German poet and novelist who is in 
India rill February iCi as a guest of ilie 
Indian Countil for Cultural Relations 
and has visited New Delhi. Cal> 
cutta, Madras, Bangalore and Cochin. 
For him ilierc is an almost conscious divi¬ 
sion between the roles, the many levels at 
which a man must live if he has to find 
completeness. It cannot happen, " said 
querulous students who jam - packed a 
hexagonal hall at New Delhi's Jawaliar- 
lal Nehru University to hear Grass speak. 
"How can you isolate realities. . . they 
are part of a whole." But Grass was not 
drawn into dialccths. not disturbed by 
theoretical niceitics. As he said in an inter- 
\ iew later, trying to blow away his tiredness 


Grass is at once reel 

Lise and 

writer as well as the pa 

rticipant 

i ti p 0 1 1 1 1 c s . . 



in cigarette smoke, he was not interested 
in forced intellectual consistencies or in 
images. All of us, he said, have to find 
the best way to live with ourselves. His 
eyes gleamed in puffed waxen cheeks and 
in them was compassion, there was weari¬ 
ness. A quick, misty smile brought him 
hack to the search for communication as 
he spoke of what he had found in India. 
" In Europe. '* he had said in one of 
his lectures, "it is difficult to be a writer 
when there is such a loss of hope. " And 
did he find it here/ wc asked. " t have 
to sec for myself... 1 meet writers, intcl- 
lectuats. but 1 must also 'see the misery 


and the %vay people live. " To a simi¬ 
lar question in a newspaper interview. 
Grass had said: " I cannot understand 
the culture without seeing the riums; or 
the* other way around. '' And this bote 
him back to his theme of many reali¬ 
ties — the political, the cultural, the 
individual. A man lives in all of them 
and responds to earli according to bis 
own truth. Grass has done that him¬ 
self and is at once the recluse and writer 
as well as the participant in politics —> 
he campaigned Cor Willy Brandt in ig6i 
and actively supports the Social Demo¬ 
crats — and a doyen of the world of 
arts and letters. And yet he has retained 
his own world view, an essentially human 
approach to all situations 'and is con¬ 
cerned not so much with abstract ideas 
as with realities. A strange dichotomy 
marks him and his manner of living and 
he himself cannot explain it. 

One has to go back in his life some¬ 
what to attempt to understand. " 1 was 
iHnti in 19x7. '' he said in a lecture 
" and so do not belong to the generation 
of the Nazis. " But he was drafted into 
the German air force in 1944 at the age 
of 17. " I was fresh. 1 believed in other 

pec^ple's dreams. '* He was wounded in 
1945 and became a prisoner of war. 
" And then 1 was broken. 1 stopped be¬ 
lieving in many things. As a young man 
1 had a sense of guilt and I had to get 
out and try to find my own reasons. " 
So he became a sculptor and here his 
escape from tlie realities that had 10 
broken him was complete. But it was 


not enough and he could not live perpe¬ 
tually as an outsider. His first novel. 
Thv Tin Drum, exposed the loud and 
twisted idealism of war mongers and with 
this nvork, Guenter Grass had found his 
voice and his raison d'etre. He ccmld live 
in society and participate in it and yet 
remain involved with himself, his own 
large humanity. He now had no nerd 
to escape. 

He does not of course %irriie about 
sociu - political problems or deliberately 
try to embody his beliefs in his bcxiks. 
But he admits that these beliefs — he is 
liberal in outlook like various cHher mem¬ 
bers of the *Gruppe 47* — " will natu¬ 
rally premeate anythir^ 1 write." 


He has a whimsical, hopeful and 
at times necessarily idealistic 
world view , he is a man involved 
in every idea 


The Tin Drum in 1957 made him 
famous and marked him as one of the 
major world writers. He received the 
Gcoig - Buechner Prize from the Deut¬ 
sche - Akadcniie fuer Sprache and Dich- 
tung and the Berliner Kunstpreis for 
liicrature in 1968. His earlier works in¬ 
clude The Dag Years, The Cat and 
Mause^ several books of poems and his 
latest. From The Diary Of A This 

late.st book has been described by many 
as his masterpiece. It is a book that pro¬ 
jects Grass, his ideas and action, in his 
whimsical, hopeful, and at times neces¬ 
sarily idealistic world view. He himself 
has begun to feel a tense of belonging to 
the world community and is happy that 
the Federal Republic of Germany too hat 
extended its emotional outlcxik to Europe 
and to the rest of the wenrid and no 
longer Icxiked upon itself as a purely 
Germanic State. 

Crass is, therefore, a man now involv¬ 
ed in every idea that lives in or shapes 
society. And yet he dislikes being c^l- 
cd an intellectual. One could almost 
say that he isolates himself at will and 
yet his serenity is not that of one who 
is indiffmnt but of one who has known 
and analysed, who has found the futility 
of anger and yet feels that the only thing 
real is man's constant confrontatkm with 
life. 
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I N the last few days of 1974 1 read 

• Orwell’s utopian no\€l 

in order to check on an experience lyinn 
in the now distant past. 1 said: the end 
of the year, more precisely, during Christ¬ 
mas, which is a European excuse for in¬ 
creased consumption. 

As 1 read OrwcU's fr^htening report 
of the fictional world of oligarchic 
collectivism, tlic second report addressed 
to the Club of Rome and published under 
the title *’Mankind At The Turning 
Point” lay beside me. At internals 1 let 
myself be led by the scientists Mesarovich 
and Pestcl, who had written this report, 
up to the year aooo. Row upon row of 
statistical figures followed by many zeros 
confronted me. 1 tried to remember the 
most impentant statistical data regarding 
child-mortality in South-Asia and plac¬ 
ed exclamation marks against .scientific jar¬ 
gon. exprerssions like ’’mortality-model” 
and ’’protein - deficiency.” Then I read 
Orwell’s description of the permanent war 
waged betw^n the three worlds, i.r.. the 
Atlantic. Eurasian and East-Asian blocs. 

Between two Utopias, between horr«>r.s. 
here the fictional Big Brotlicnr. whosi* 
omnipotence coincides absolutely with the 
model of totalitarianism; there the gigan¬ 
tic statistical figure of a future, nay — a 
population explosion which has been in 
existence for the past so many years: bv 
the year aooo mankind as a quantity will 
have doubled itself. And 1 am in between 
—- a Central European writer, who wishes 
tn relate his story in ’’vague past tense,” 
a sceptical Social-Democrat, who is search¬ 
ing for a third way between the dictator- 
sliip of Communism and the unrestrained 
cxpkntation of Capitalism: moreover a 
father, whose children are growing up 
in a world notorious for awakening false 
hopes: a world which is after close exam¬ 


ination really without any hope. 

'When 1 received the Indian Ambassa¬ 
dors’s invitation to .speak to you here. 1 
hesitated to accept the invitation. There is 
little sense in conductii^ cultural exchan¬ 
ges and ro pretend an understanding 
as long as we know less of each other 
than our school-book knowledge will 
a<lmii. Of course, 1 have informed my¬ 
self about India. India's culture, religion 
history, constitution, unemployment, cor¬ 
ruption. foreign debts and the excellent 
Indian press, which tells U£ about the 
extent of corruption, tlie consequences 
of unemployment and the violent upheav¬ 
al in the Indian Union as a result of so- 
t iai tensions. It would not l)e for me to 
talk on these topics, especially as the con¬ 
trast lietween poor and rich is not 
an exclusive Indian privilege but can be 
ffMinci everywhere' in the world. 

( HAVE come to see and perhaps to 
learn, although we think we know 
everything and there are heaps of statisti- 
<al data lying around. 1 have not brought 
with me a message but my helplessness: 
I’ll try to explain this. Here is mv thesis 
first: 

1 am cYinvinced that the very results of 
men’s potentialities lay tcx> great a strain 
on him. Granted that they are in a posi¬ 
tion to extract wonderful inventions out of 
their fund of knowledge, technical exper¬ 
tise and enquiring minds — they split 
the atom, they televise in all directions, 
they reach the mexm — but these mile¬ 
stones of human progress are sticking out 
in the midst of a society, which is » ac¬ 
cording to statistics — in a state of barbar¬ 
ism. These nuclear physicists, these rid¬ 
ers of the heaven, alt those who feed their 
computers punctually and who have col¬ 


lected. fed and evaluated all these data — 
they are still not in a position to feed the 
children of this world sufficiently. 

The children of this world comprise 
half the world's population. I don’t know 
how many millions die of hunger every 
year. “According to rough estimates” is 
the heading of my paper — according to 
rough estimates about 11 million child¬ 
ren will become blind in the near future 
due to lack of Vitamin A. Although hu¬ 
man science is in a position to calculate 
the return of a space capsiyle with its 
happy astronauts to earth to the second, 
yet the number of those starving to death 
every year is only estimated roughly. 

In Ethiopia about 3 to 4 hundred thous¬ 
and starvation deaths were reported, in 
Bangladesh there were 350,000 or as much 
as half a mtllinn — the newspaper reports 
differ. We don’t take it that seri¬ 
ous. perhaps we don’t want to know about 
it in greater detail. We get accurate in¬ 
formation only about how many casual¬ 
ties there were in plane cradles and rob- 
lieries. as a result of taking and freeing 
hostages, after the collapase of a mine or 
road accidents on a week-end. 

T hat is of course interestif^. It is 
terrible, because it is comprehensi¬ 
ble. When it is a matter of deaths, we 
can count only up to 100. Over and above 
that evcrythii^ becomes abstract, does not 
allow one to identify oneself with it and 
is pushed back Into one’s subconsciousness 
nr explained away with religious sophistry: 
one doesn’t accept the responsibility for 
it. * 

As 1 said: human beings are magnific¬ 
ent and quite often ingenious men of ac¬ 
tion; but they stand speechless before the 
consequences of their deeds, as if deprh'cd 


The above la the text of a lecture by Gueoter Grass at tha India International Cantra, New Dalhi, on February 2. (Translation) 
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of iheir power of reaMining» and behave 
childishly, i.c., irresponsibly. 

There is, however, no reason for acting 
surprised, as if mankind has fiecn over¬ 
come by something it had not included in 
its calculations and was forced into chaos. 
For years now figures and statistics arc 
available, plotting tlie graphs of a cata¬ 
strophic world overpopulation and a (or- 
tY:.%pondiiig world undernourishment. IJn- 
t'tnployment, stagnant, then shrinking 
figiirc!s of gross national product have 
been calculated in advance. For years 
this was a (oiiimonptacje of devrlop- 
iiieiii |K>licy disfussed in air-conditioned 
congresses and registered by nodding 
heads: '('he rich are becoming richcT, 
even if it is at a slower pace, and the poor 
are becoming |K>orer at a corrcspiiuling 
rate. 

I For the past one and a half years the 
I oil crisis has made the familiar pcnn^-rich 
pattern slightly more ilicquercd. Apart 
finni the rich super powers. U.S.A. and the 
Soviet I'nton, which are not only rich, 
but are also sc'lf-sullicient in their energy 
resources, there are a nuinl>er of rich in¬ 
dustrial countries in the \Vt!st and Fast 
bIcH. which are dependenr for their raw 
iiinierial nol only on the U.S.A. and 
U.S.S.K.. but on a third group, vi/.. the 
fKXtr countries ric:h in raw materials. 

T HK.RF. reiiiains a roiirlli group, which 
has recently hex-n named the roiirth 
World and which comprises all those 
countries which are nol only pemr accord¬ 
ing to their gross national prcKluii, but 
which must pay twice, as they have no 
taw materials and are thcT<*fore at the 
mercy of the rich industrialised countries 
and their increasingly c'xpensive gcxxls on 
the one hand, and on the oil-producing 
countries, which are otherwise equally 
IMXir. 

This pcxrr Fourth World cannot shift 
the burden of the increased price of nil 


r' ''I ' ■ 
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on to industrial goods. These countrient, 
twice hit by inflationary price-hikes, licar 
the brunt of the effects of political strug¬ 
gles for power in whicli they have abso¬ 
lutely no part. To quote just one exam¬ 
ple: for all predominantly agricultural 
countries of the Fourth World, the pnee 
of chemical feriili.scrs, a by-product of 
oil, has increased thrcx*-fold: Fertiliser 
factories have to close down or operate 
only at half their capacity: a vicious cir¬ 
cle: Four wot Ids. A roughly hewn pat¬ 
tern. I know. Under which category falls 
the Pc'ople's Rc'public of China? Although 
overpopulated, it ha.s succeeded in fight¬ 
ing liungei-«‘pi<leinus wliicli were chronic 
a couple of decade's ago and its position 
among the world powers is not clue to 
rich natural resourrets. And where does 
one put India. wht:rc: the c'ontrast In'twc'en 
tc*c'hniral know how and permanent under¬ 
nourish merit is illustrated with a frighten¬ 
ing clarity? 

And I'veri with icgard to the earlier 
inentionc-tl giants, the U.S.A. and the 
Soviet Union, the differentiated and yet 
still rough pattern dex's not fit tcxi well: 
in the ll.S.A unemployment, a hopeless 
impoverishment of large vclions of .so- 
cic'ty, as well as continuing racial, cli.siri- 
minalion contradict the affluence and its 
complacent iiianire.sration: in the .Sovief 
Union the power potential of military 
strength .ind pre^xinderarit heavy in¬ 
dustry is lontrasled with the loiiii- 
nuous lack of consumer goods, ami 
the unrulfilled wauls of indivi¬ 
dual liberty: authoritarian communism 
w'anted to ordain ju.siice with all its 
power; it has faded by reason of its own 
rigidity. 

Till a few years agcj the United Nations 
awakened worldwide hope, for everywhere 
the knowledge dawned that global pro¬ 
blems — disproport'-onate growth, exploi¬ 
tation of natural resourres. over-popula¬ 


tion and unclcr-noiirishmcnt, accompanied 
by the ever pre.se.rit dangers of military 
(oiifroiiuition, in other words the arm.s- 
racc — could not be solved at a narrow 
national level, but oiiiy in the: conte.M of 
a world government. F.vcn this hope has 
hern shat tercel. It sc*ems as if the history 
of EuropcMri naiinrialism i.s to he vepcated 
now ill llic' young couiitrie.\ -- whether in 
Africa or in Asia, as if historical experi¬ 
ence could not be passed on. 

At the lieginning 1 mentioned the re¬ 
port of the .sciiMitisis Mesarovich and IVs- 
tel to the Club of Rome under the | 
characteristic title *' Mankind At I'he i 
Turning Point. '* After comparing all j 
the .statistics the two .scientists conic to! 
the loruliision that lanfetoiis growth ol 
the rich industrial nations should be suh- 
stimted by a worldwide organic growiU 
in favour of the developing <o\mirii*s A 
concrete utopia. Only a govcrnineiu ai 
world level, lia.seil on the model nt the 
United Nations, can make this reality. 
But C'ven if the rich indiisirialist'd na¬ 
tions were to lx* re.icly - uhirh is vei) 
douhiful -- to practise rc'siraim and ad- 
pist their guidelines of pnxliiciion and 
consumption to worldwide needs, it is 
inoie than r|iies(ion:ihle as to wlieihei 
the young nations of the I'liird and 
Fourth Worlds would allow the nicevsaiv 
intcTfercmcc with iheir national sovenigniv. 

In SeptemlXT 1973 1 had a cliaiue in 
New York to listen to the inaugural 
speech of tile then Chancellor c'f the 
Federal Republic of C>erman\, Willv 
Brandt. 'I’hen for the first lime the le- 
presc'ntatives of Ixith German nations sat 
in the General Assembly of the United 
Natiot... Brandt's spc'ech was an appeal 
to teasoii lie .spoke for understanding 
and cleteiifc in the coiiiext of a woiid- 
widc |H)licy of peace, which he of course 
wanted to sc'C guaranteed not oiilv in 
terms of miriiary .strength. His categorical 
finding: " Fven hunger is war I *' was 
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unanimously acclaimrtl. Th« volume of 
the measured applause was sufficient to 
veil the conaequcnres of these arguments 
so vividly accepted. 

I T is precisely because Brandt tailed 
upon human reason so imploringly, 
that 1 belieted to sense a hint of dis 
appointmenc in his appeal. He must have 
realized, that the instruments of reason 
would not suffice to avert the impend¬ 
ing catastrophe, human action has 
very strong irrational undercurrents, even 
where it believes itself to be determined 
by reason. Indeed, often enough irra¬ 
tionality uses the language of reason and 
thus covers up its murderous results. It 
is not rational insight into the social 
needs which determines human activity. 
Impulses work as the impelling force, 
steer against reason and hold the doors 
open for chaos. Whether the people have 
been brainwashed by Communism or 
Capitalism it is their self - centred way 
of thinking which prevents them from 
carrying on that kind of global domes¬ 
tic policies" which politicians like 
Brandt have often enough demanded as 
a prerequisite for solidarity. Irreconciled, 
the Arabs are against the Jews, Hindus 
against Moslems, Russians against Chi* 
nesc, Christians against Christians. Ger¬ 
mans against Germans. 

New York on the East River in autumn 
1973: did Willy Brandt have a foretaste 
of the uselessness of hss appeal, when he 
once again called on reason and request¬ 
ed the United Nations not to confront 
one another as blocs, but to prove their 
strength unitedly? Still he does not give op. 
And there are many like him, who will 
not be defeated by resignation and who 
do not cease to call injustice by name*. 
While recently in Geneva on behalf of 
the UNICEF, Brandt drew' attention to¬ 
wards the extreme conditiem of millions 
of starving children; he quoted the well - 
; known, roughly estimated figures. He 
renewed his appeal. But who listens to 
’ him? 

A t present the pragmatists are at 
work. They negotiate, threaten and 
postpone. Enmeshed in the compulsions 
of daily politics, they are unable 10 
gain an overall view; generally they 
are only concerned with their own 
interests, which are weighed against 
other interests at the cost of the third 
interesu. A patched up carpet of quickly 
wearing out successes is their achievement; 
whether in Vietnam .or in Israel, no 
ceasefire is observed; every treaty signed 
yesterday can be nullified tomorrow. 
They, the great powers. U.S.A. and the 


Soviet Union who have named themselves 
the world policemen, have failed through 
their own claims. Without leaders and 
u it bout a clear perspective, mankind 
i lings to existing structures; because for 
the more noticeable social justice vanishes, 
the more fanatically religious and na¬ 
tionalistic differences are carried out. 

All great religious ideas are messages 
of |>eace. Hinduism and Buddhism 
preach tolerance. The Sermon on the 
Mount asks one to love one's neighbour. 
.\nc1 even the sc-cularised religions — 
Capitalism and Communism — once consi¬ 
dered themselves children of the European 
Enlightenment: they wanted to make 
mankind happy and freedom universal. 

Nothing has remained of this. Toler¬ 
ance changed into intolerance. Care for 
oiic'.<c fcllnwmeii degenerated into bigenry. 
Capital misused its power. All that has 
remained of Communism is the revolu¬ 
tionary phrase. And everywhere the suf¬ 
ferings of believing, cheated people. 

li Ail great rellolous Ideas are mesea- 
gea of peace- Hinduism and Buddhism 
preach tolerance, Tha Sermon on the 
Mount asks one to love one’s neigh¬ 
bour. .Nothing has rsmainsd of this... 
And every-where the sufferings of 
halleving, cheated people-** 


C RAMMED iiamelessly into narrow 
space, without rights, left to fear, 
hunger, if not religious superstitions and 
then hopelessness, they cannot compre¬ 
hend what is happening to them. Their 
misery is loo anonymoysly uniform as to 
portray its individual roles tragically. 
I'licy don’t Join in the game but are used 
for the game. Several hundred millions 
roughly estimated illiterates, who, because 
they are kept ignorant, cannot see through 
any corruption, cannot recognise any mis¬ 
use of power, cannot refute any lies. 
Where they aren't suppressed by a hard 
hand. thc;y are pacified with pious pro¬ 
mises and by clever recognition of their 
small needs. 

Away from this increasing misery, a 
world wide privileged elite is living in 
carefully separated protected zones. They 
may not have political power, but those 
who are politically powerful are the gua¬ 
rantee for their small amount of freedom. 
It is not that this intellectual elite la in¬ 
active. Thousands of accurate reports 
and models of the future by experts con¬ 
tradict each othcK. The quarrel among 
specialists about the correct method to 
eliminate the misery of this world fills 
libraries and it gives future spedalisu 


subtle tasks. 

1 do not want to be unfair in my 
judgement, because I also belong to this 
elite and 1 share Its arrogance and 
impotence. But isn't it so? While wc 
diagnose the coming catastrophe and 
contradict each other in details, yet wc 
wink at each other cleverly and call out 
comforting phrases to each other. We 
shall live through this. We will certainly 
live through this. Born in the year igsy, 
1 belong to a generation, which perhaps 
did not directly participate in the Ger¬ 
man crime of murdering six million Jews, 
but which, nevertheless, till tcxlay bears 
the responsibility for it and cannot or will 
not forget. I said: six million murdered 
Jews. Again a rough estimate. The figure 
is too large and abstract. After 1945 the 
whole wcn-ld believed, that this greatest 
cTime of all times would be like a heal¬ 
ing shcK’k,' its causM would be reaignised 
and reverse action would have a purify¬ 
ing .effect. 

N othing of the sort Jiappened. As 
always minoritics are discriminated 
and murdered in hundred-thousands. The 
abstract figure did not shock but was 
suppressed. Even worse: The genocide 
of six million Jews is capable of escala¬ 
tion. If the small state Israel, which 
aro.ie out of the injustice of the persecu¬ 
tion of Jews, is today threatened again, 
and because it is threatened only knows 
hnw to answer terror with terror, injus¬ 
tice with injustice, then it no longer can 
be ruled out that the crimes of Ausch¬ 
witz and Treblinka will be conti¬ 
nued in a war of destruction. How 
unavoidable this logical madness seems 
to be. Hie world watches or even 
participates — embarassed to a certain 
extent by ks preparations. The great 
powers U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. ensure its 
military course by supplying weapons. 
The nations of the Third World and the 
European industrial nations allow thc'in- 
selves to he blackmailed by the oil - power 
of some Arabian nations. The Pope looks 
concerned and sees Jerusalem's Christian 
places of pilgrimage endangered. Made 
unjust through injustice, Israel is isolat¬ 
ed. And 1 feel absurd, when, as a guest 
In India, 1 speak for this small, unhappy 
nation continuously, under threat. 

( said: a rough estimate of six mil¬ 
lion, German guilt, German respon¬ 
sibility, which cannot be made up. With¬ 
out wanting to minimise the crime ol 
murder of a people, I will still 'try to 
give a hint of today’s genocide, which 
takes place daily and which has become 
quite cummon. 
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GUENTER GRASS : ACCORDING TO ROUGH ESTIMATES 


'llic majOTiiy of the German people 
did not knr>w anything of the bureau¬ 
cratically ov^anised "final noliftion" in the 
miux'iitraiion camps. The roughly esti¬ 
mated figure of six million became known 
in its abstract and therefore iiicomprc;hen- 
sible extent only after the war. For the 

§ sake of self-protection, the figure was nol 
believed and was suppresscxi. but still 
many of my countrymen, willingly or un- 
willingly endure this as a life - long 
burden. 

Today we know everything. A fnrfeti 
information network takes care to iiifoitu 
us punctually where |>cople arc' .starving 
and dying. The roughfly estimated figures 
can lie adde^ up at the end of the yc'ar. 
The teievi.sion continues to .shoot and 
spread reports of misery with c^xcellent 
pliofcigraplis. Th'* misery has l>ecoiiie 
telegenic: and photogenic. F.ven science does 
not grope in the dark any more. Unrepuf- 
cxl statistics fill official year Inioks. It is 
known which vitamins are lacking where. 
1r has become natural foi European stu¬ 
dents to talk of the global \itamin defici¬ 
ency. This is part of the basic education 
like the theory of relativity. But what is 
w(»rse ill it.s thoughtless inability is the 
pcxfagogical practice loiniiion in Europe 
to pr<x] children to eat their focul by talk¬ 
ing about starving children in India and 
elsewhere. Starvation lias liecome common¬ 
place. No one rati say be docs not know 
or he did not know alxiut it. It is 


not flcKKls or other natural catastro¬ 
phes which give rise to this terrible 
niisc'ry, but the work of man. or rather 
the work neglected by man. Nothing 
can free us of tliis. 

/V ND yet the growing misery is made 
relative, cynics Impc for the .sur¬ 
vival of the fittest, fatalistic: indiffer¬ 
ence ignores the growing rata.sirophe. 
countries and people are written off like 
unsuccessful plans and a future is com¬ 
ing close compaic'd to which Orwell’s 
utopian novel is like an idyll. 

I am a writer by profession. 1 am try¬ 
ing to keep pace with passing time so 
that the past does not remain unnamed. 
At prc*sent 1 am sitting over a manus¬ 
cript making words, which reach back 
far into the Middle Ages and which 
are alMiiii eating, crxiking, starving peo¬ 
ple. The story of fexxi and nourishment 
must lie told. Fast hunger and past star¬ 
vation look for its expression. Howevenr. 
the future has already caught up with 
us. Finally, wc have managcKl it- The 
times .seem to be revc'rscd; past barbarity 
comes towards us like a mirror image. 
Wc- beliese to Uwk back and yet wc rc- 
niembcn- a known future. Prngrc'ss ap¬ 
pears to lie behind us. 

I liase come to you as a guest and I 
would not like to tliank you by by-pn.ssing 
you and your domestic problems. All of 
us. however unknown we arc to each 


Ollier, live next ckxir to each othc^r. And 
sewn we will have to move closer together. 

EKN from the European perspective^ 
India is a country which cannot be 
romantically transifigured or pushed aside 
as mystcTious and incotiiprehcnsrhie. One 
SfMraks of the Indian trauma. India? 
Terribly real. We knew the figure of 
the rising ixipulation. Is it 570 or al¬ 
ready ficMi million? We hear of urirest in 
the states of Bihar and U.P. Rough esti¬ 
mates mention large and varying figures. 
We have your^ pcxiplc who go into 
ecstacies aliout the Hare Krishna cult and 
Nirvana. Beaut ifiilly illustrated volumes 
are available in which the culture of 
India is lieauiiful. In our newspapers, 
full of their own standats, Indian .scan¬ 
dals alxiuL corruption have a scxondaiy 
position. We arc already full and do not 
want to be full with a bad conscience. 
Lightly or irritably, one dismisses the 
problem by saying — - there only Mao can 
help. 

I.s the Indian mi.sery — 1 ask you and 
myself — virtually unavoidable, because 
ordained by fate and Karma. Then I 
will return home with a hitter knowledge, 
nr is the misery of India, like other 
misery, also only a result i>f the class and 
caste domination, of c'conomic failurc^s and 
cYiiruplion. Then this misc*ry can lie 
eradicated liecau.sr it is ilit' w<>rk of 
human tieings. 



GERMAN PLAY FOR CHILDREN 

C HHtJCK Chhuck Bhaiya TaUmial," the Hindi ver¬ 
sion of a German play was presented by the Hyder« 
abad Max Mueller Bhavan to pac:|ced halls of children as 
well as adults who secmcxl to enjoy it equally. This new 
diildre'n’s play, directed by Dr. Norliert J. Mayer of Munich 
and coodirectcHl by Mr. Vasant. Gcxisay, a well-known 
theatre dircHior of Hyderabad, was prcxluced by the iliea- 
tre group, Rangdliara. The play i.s a mixture of regality 
and fantasy and has a fast pare* packed with hilarity and 
music. Dr. Mayer, an expert on children and youth thea¬ 
tre, c.anic to India specially to direct the play. 


LECTURE ON SONKH EXCAVATIONS 

P ROFESSOR H. HacTtc?!, the Director of ihc* Museum 
of Indian Art in Berlin, gave a M'ric.*s of lectures at 
Che National Musc'um, New Delhi, on the cxcavaiioiis ai 
Sonkh, near Mathura, where German archaeologists wcirked 
over eight years and unearthed imaluable historical finds. 
The Berlin Museum is unique in the whole of Europe in that 
it is exclusively desored to Indian art. Prof. Haeilcl 
used colour slides to illustrate his interesting rc-view of the 
Sonkh excavations which icxik the archai'ologists back in 
time to nearly ^cxi B.C. in 40 levels of diggings. He ex- 
plaincxl the iiortery, the ixiitis, statuties and other finds 
which threw new light on Indian history. Among the 
discoveries, he said, was the earliest ever Triiul found in 
India and also the first Shiva rcpreacmation that dated back 
ncrarly a,€mo years. 
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International biennials and triennials are meant for those who follow art with a critical 
eye. Here they can weigh up the researches, projects, perceptions, inventions and dis¬ 
coveries which issue from the art studios all over the world. Being unable to come to New 
Delhi with a selection representative of the entire spectrum of art expression in Germany 
with its fantastic variety, the organisers made an interesting choice : They restricted them¬ 
selves entirely to one style, i.e., artists for whom White is the dominant colour. They were 
thus able to present a consistent and representative collection of at least one strain of 
modern painting in Germany today. 


HE work of six Gi'i'iiian painirrs was 

■ on show at thr 'rhird 'rri(*niiale ol 
Art opened in New Delhi by President 
Fakhruddin All Ahmed on Fchriiarv 7. 
The international jury of the Trierinalc 
awarded a gf>ld medal to young CFcnnan 
artist Jorge B. Stever w’ho is self-taught 
and has never visited an art aiadcmv. 

Stever is an abstract artist piimardy 
concerned with the relationship between 
the object and the environment, the crea¬ 
tion of a situation consisting ol light and 
shade, surfaces and dimensions. The ex¬ 
perience that painting ought to be a con¬ 
centration of all sensual |)erceptions led. 
during the last few years in Stevers rase, 
to a consequent reduction of his already 
limited pictorial theme. In his new 
work now one sees only broad paint dab- 
bings, raised colour buttons and thumb 
prims which cm a transparent surface be¬ 
come points of crystallisation of optical 
changes. The.se colour mixtures become 
the fcHUs of ail almost kinetic field of 
tension. 

Stever is one among those German art¬ 
ists for whom white is the dominant col¬ 
our mixlium. In selecting art works for 
the triennale, the Federal Republic, chose 
to restrict itself to artists who work with 
white as it was im{Xissiblc to send work.s 
representative of all the diverse and live¬ 
ly artistic activity that is going on in 
West Germany today. 

White painting in European art dates 
to the brothers Van Eyck (the Ghent al* 
tarpiece) and Giotto (the Arena Chapel 
in Padua). It was used chiefly for the 
outer wings of altarpieces, decorated with 
figures of saints in niches or on pedestals. 
'These were painted in *irompe I'oeil* 
manner, to produce the optical illusion 
of plastic form and three - dimensional 
space. The technique was the same as 
that more generally used fevr underpaint- 
■iig, where white was the basic colour 
when the aim was to give transitions of 
tone a plastic character. The name given 



••HoMpital Corrit/w" by £.G. WiiNkans 
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ro ii by hisioriatis and i!i>lour-tc< liriician^ 
h * griAailk*. 

This old illusionism is pushed to ex 
tremes today by .fo«^e St ever. What fa«- 
(iiiaies him is not plastic objects, though. 
They play very little part. ' His problem 
i.s to invent pictorial motives which create 
an illusion of spare, abolishing all the 
levels of reality. 

Ccrhaid Richter*i work is a direct re 
minder of grisaille. It is basc-cl on photo 
reprcKluction, in principle, but the tech* 
riicpie is masterly. E. G. IVillikens, on 
the cither hanil, uses photos as docu¬ 
ments of actual happenings. He builds 
them into allegories with a social point. 
Older Aricg makes his paintings into 
bathtubs, illuskmistically three - dimen¬ 
sional. or into construct ions of bars, 
stretched over with something like ruhbei 
sheeting. But the optical illusion is in- 
U‘nded to be evident. iCrieg paints with 
a spray gun — his real or imaginary ob- 
jc*cts in a sire exactly corresponding to his 
canvases. 

In Raimund tiirke*s work what matters 
is colour itself: white. His approach is as¬ 
cetic, cautious, and even meditative. He 
tries out the rich scale of values and their 

f iwer to awaken a scale of feeling. 

Gotthard Craubner^s approach is quite 
'Similar. He too intensifies all the ex¬ 
pressive values of his colour to the maxi¬ 
mum of sensibility. He has worked out 
a fascinating technique. Using a mini¬ 
mum of pigment» he gives to the whites 
a floating and vibrating charaaer. 

White as a colour in all iu nuances 
and variatfcmi is the theme. It may ex¬ 
press emotional values anu demonstrate the 
processes of consciousness. Equally it can 
be a vehicle tor re p resentational themes. 
Finally* it can be in itself the subject of 
a *wc»rk'. Such Is the bond which unites 
these six painters firom the Federal Re* 
public of Germany whose work is being 



shown ai tiu* Tliird rrieniiale. 

Prof. 7 . Cirochou'iak. an eminent art 
*iiiir who fame to the Triennalc with 
th<‘ CkTinan painting.n. said in an inter¬ 
view that incKlfTn art in lii.s country was 
<r»mplelel\ uninhibited and free of taboos. 
He saifi there* were no limits to ar« and 
I he yoiiiigei- German artists had in fact 
gi\en lip thinking of' art only as oils on 
ranvas and chnsr to express ihcmseUes in 
action pjttiiing, artistic happenings and 
other lively actixilies which bring art out 
into life. The new (onrept of art. he 
said, was not limited to pictures but 
tombed every field of human a^ivity, 
e\en agriculture or science and techno¬ 
logy. It wa.s no longer static. 

Prof. Grochowiak said it would bo in¬ 
teresting to show these concepts of active 
an aiifl the artists in a trienriale. *' But 
1 already see difficulties in this, problems 
i>l languages, and the \eiy problems of 
this kind of art. " he said reflectively 
Atlually. it an an that is not even 
undersUNMl bv the public. As someone 
said it is an art for the artists. *’ 


Prof. Grochowiak was.in India in 1971 
for the Second Triennalc an<l said that 
he had seen many changes in the Indian 
art scene today. What impressed him 
iTiost was the fact that Indian artists now 
had shaken off fcireign influences and 
were creating modern paintings, express 
ing a modern consciousness, based on 
traditional images and ideas. He was 
particularly interested in modem paint¬ 
ings based on Tantra art and he men¬ 
tioned in this connection the work of art¬ 
ist O. R. Santosh. The Tantra impir 
ed art has become very well known in 
Europe, ** said Prof. Grochowiak. ** spe¬ 
cially after the exhibition of Tantra art 
oiganised there by Dr. A jit Mookerjee 
and the German Embassy in New Delhi. " 
He said this movement of new Indian 
art had evoked great intemi in Ger¬ 
many. 

He also spoke appreciatively of the 
work of Indian artisu living in Germany 
and was happy that they retained their 
artistic individuality. " We look forward 
to seeing an exhibition of Indian art in 
Germany aoon. *' he said In oonclusion. 



Gflf fiNM warkB of trf on wtow oi iho ThM Trhnn§/o In ftMndrn Bhmnn, Now DoiM. 
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G ate, the largest-ever international 
marine research project, has conic 
to an end. Three thousand scientists 
from ten nations were engaged in the 
project. The West German researcli 
ship Afeteoi- and the weather ship Ptanvt 
were among the ,^9 ships and thirteen 
aircraft taking part. 


INTERNATIONAL 


WEATHER 

STUDY PROJECT 


aircraft taking part. that heavy rainfall l«l 

to a layer of water on the ocean surface 
The outcome is an immense flcxxl of with a few hundredths or tenths of one 
data which must now be analysed. The percemt less salt content, 
meteorological observations conducted by 

the two West German ships have result- As fresh water is lighter than salt water 
ed in fifty million or so separate items of it can remain on the surface for a num- 


areas are even mare intense than ttie 
Professor Zuboi> team claimed. j| 

I'lie Russian meteorologists obscTvefl 
areas of precipitation with rainfall uH 
aiiytliing up 10 4^ millimetres while the 
5cienti.sits participating in the Gate pro¬ 
ject measured daily rates of up to two 
^ humirerd millimetres in the tropical At- 
lantic — almost half the annual rainfall 
of Central Europe. 

It may be assumed that these high 
rates of rainfall lead to far more *‘rain 


information. The total must therefore 
amount to at least one thousand million. 

Analysis can only be conducted by 
means of a computer. Few concrete re¬ 
sults liavc therc?fore emerged so far from 
this large-scale projc*ct. But there is already 
important evidence about the significance 
of *'variation" in the surface water of the 
high .seas for regional weather. These 
areas of freshwater found on the high 
seas are caused by strong rainfall and 
have only been discovered recently. 

SEA’S INFLUENCE 

The sea is a major influence on the 
world's weather. The sea provides the 
atmosphere with mo.st of the energy it 
needs to cause movements of air. It pro¬ 
vides the ovcTwhc'lming proportion of the 
water that forms rain clouds. 

Short-term developments over a period 
of hours can lie forecast with a fair degrtte 
of accuracy. But medium-range weather 
forecasts for a period of clays are unreli- 



The German research ship ^Meteor, which has been used in a number of scientific 
projects. 


able and often have less success than the 


law of averages would expect. 

The Cate project was intended to help 
solve the problem of medium-range wea¬ 
ther forecasts. Scientists hoped to dis¬ 
cover energy processes which could last 
a number of days and influence the wea¬ 
ther and. by means of this newly-acquir¬ 
ed knowledge, improve the art of fore¬ 
casting weather. 


Iiei of days as long as it is not disturlicd 
by wind or surface drifts. This layer of 
water can be thirty lo sixty feet deep and 
is clearly di.siinct from normal salt water. 

THE RADIATION PROCESS 

This layer of watcfr 011 the surface com¬ 
pletely alters the radiation prcKesses 
which play a decisive role in releasing 
entfrgy into the atmosphere. Profes 5 or 


puddles" and consequently to far gtea^ 
ter lcx:al variations in atmospheric' circul 
larion than was previously thought. j 

Only when all the data resulting from 
the Gate project has been analysed will 
it be possible to rerogiiise the extent and 
influence of these "rain puddles" on the 
ocean surface. 


One factor making medium-range wea¬ 
ther forecasts unreliable was first di.s- 
covered a number of years ago during 
an expedition of the Russian ship Pro- 
ftassor Zubofv and formed a special targ«*^ 
for observations in the Gate project. 

Meteorologists on board the Professor 


Hans Hinzpeter. Mains, stated in his re¬ 
port of the Meteor expedition that the 
less salty water levels were heated more 
quickly by the sun and thus sunendered 
"their warmth sooner. 

The Wt'si German reseanhers taking 
part in the Gate project observed that the 
processes unleashed by the rain water 


There are indications of a process 
that will hcTp meteoroloigsrs explain me¬ 
dium - term * changes in weather and 
which is itself caused by weather factors 
(rain). It appears to be an appropriate 
means of explaining away changeable 
weather. o 
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pOLLOWING the success of Germany's 
” first nuclear-powered ship, the Otto 
Hahn, (above,) Bonn now plans to build 
a second nuclear freighter developing 
80,000 horse power (the Otto Hahn Is 
powered with 10,000 hp) and grossing 
60,000 tons. .Apart from the Otto Hahn, 
there are only 3 other atom—powered 
ships used In civilian operations—two 
Soviet ice-breakers and Japan's Mutsu, 
a freighter. 





OOME 84.000 patents are applied for every 
^ year In West Germany. They range 
from curiosities such as this 12-seater 
saloon that can be hired In Cologne, to 
more serious bright Ideas. 87 per cent 
emerge from staff suggestions that save 
money for their companies- The Borai 
Government also encourages Inventlcme 
through Its patent research agency which 
oven grants subsidies. 


XHIS new submersible oil rig has been 
* specially designed to ride the rigours 
of the rough seas. Its circular displace¬ 
ment tank system accommodates all supp¬ 
lies and auxiliary units and ensures a 
gravity centre. Another feature Is the 
building-block principle of operational 
units anchored to tracks on decks. Units 
can be replaced and the rig converted from 
a drilling platform to a production facility. 


EUROPE'S first ocean going fire-fighter 
^ Is now ready in Bremerhaven to put 
out ship fires when needed. Firefigh¬ 
ters from all over the world have 
already admired the "Weser" as the 
most powerful and up-to-the minute craft 
of Its kind In the world. Three powerful 
engines let the “Weser" speed to its 
destination at 80 knots spouting 81,000 
litres per minute from each of Its hoses. 
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in short... in short... in shoi^t 


GERMAN-FRENCH 

CONSULTATIONS 

Bilateral and worid political 
allain, the gloliai economic 
sitoatiom and the wortd*s 
cneiiy household were the main 
stthjects of discussion at the 
24th consultations between the 
Federal Republic of Germany 
and France held on Feb. 3 in 
Paris. 

The German delegation to 
the talks consisted of Federal 
Chancellor Schmidt, Foreign 
Minister Genscher, Defence Mi¬ 
nister Leber, Science Minister 
Matthoefer, the Governing 
Mayor of Berlin, Klans SchUts, 
and experts from various min¬ 
istries. 

DEUTSCHE WELLE 
WORLDWIDE 

With the inauguration of the 
ninth 500 kilowatt transmitter 
at Its super-modern transmission 
centre in Ettringen, South Ger¬ 
many, Radio Deutsche Welle 
now has the world’s most power¬ 
ful short-wave station and can 
be heard at any point on the 
globe. Programmes are broad¬ 
cast In German and 33 other 
languages. The latest addition 
win be a progranune In Ben¬ 
gali to start from Aprit 


FOREIGN INVESTMENT 

Hoeebst of Germany is 
planning to spend some SO 
million pounds sterling on Its 
snbsidlaries In Britain. 

BERLIN GREEN WEEK 
EXPANDING I 

With a result some 25 per 
cent above last year’s turnover, 
the International Green Weeh 
ended in Berlin on Febniaiy 
2. Foodstuffs and ddicacies 
from four continents were exhi- 
bleed, tasted and traded at the 
39 nation event In which India 
is a traditional participant. 

LUFTHANSA I 

AUGMENTS FLEET 

Four more of the spacious ^ 
and comfortable DC-10 Jets 
wOi Join Lufthansa’s fleet during 
the next few months. Introduc¬ 
ed one year ago, the wide- 
bodied aircraft has proven it- j 
self extremely reliable and ‘ 
popular. All Lufthansa flights 
between India and Europe 
make use of these planes. 

GENSCHER TO 
VISIT EGYPT 

Federal Foreign Minister 
Hans-Dietifeh Genscher will 
visit Egypt and Saudi Arabia 
from March 16 to IS. In 


Cairo, he win participate in the tRs 5 J crores) have been cok 
second meeting of the German- lected from voluntary contrilM 


Egyptian Commission for De- tions by the German Leper Re 
vdopmeiit and Reconstroction. lief SodMy last year. The fhndl 


HELP FOR LEPERS 


wUI go to 53 centres In South 


Mora than IS mlHion DM America, AMca and Ade. 



Th§ d^hgtHon of Gormon parUomonurfMM who ¥i$fM fndio /asf 
Doemhor, art seen here af the mh annivormy ealabratlon of the 
Indo-Garman Soefafy of Jaipur. 





The EEC experts at a seminar held at Vfgvaa Bhawan. 
New Delhi, on February 3. Sittiiig second front left is Dr. 
W. Uhrenmacher, the new Economic CounscUor In the 
Embassy of the Federal Republic of Germany, New Delhi. 

EEC EXPERTS VISIT INDIA 


A team of 10 experts from 
the European Economic Com¬ 
munity Commission took part 
In a series of seminars In 
four Indian cities organised 
by the Indian Institute of 
Foreign Trade. The seminan, 
which dfocussed the EECs 
Generalised Scheme of Pre¬ 
ferences (GSP), were held In 
New Delhi (Februaiy 3-5), 
Bombay (February 6-7), 
Madras (February 10-11) and 
Calcutta (February 1314). 

Under the Generalised 
Scheme of Prefer e nces, the 
EEC allows Imports of ma- 

goods from developing coun¬ 
tries, ladudlng India. The 
■cheme has been in opera¬ 
tion, and governs India’s ex¬ 
ports to the EEC, sinee lan- 
noiy 1, 1971. However, It 
was felt that the terms of 
GSP were not suflklently 
widely known t h ro u g h out 
India to enable actual and 


potential Indian exporters to 
benefit fully from the 
Scheme. The matter was dis¬ 
cussed at the meeting of the 
Indo-EEC Joint Commission 
held in December last year 
and It was agreed that the 
EEC would take part in a 
series of seminars In India 
and publish brochures to as¬ 
sist Indian exporters to make 
better use of the Scheme. A 
The European CommnuH^ 
has already established ItseWj 
as India’s leading trading' 
partner In the world. In 1973- 
74, India exported goods 
worth Rs. S94J crores to the 

EEC, or nearly 25 per cent 
of her total exports} and her 


eoui co were worth Rs. 6B3.1 
crores , or nearly 24 per cent 
of her total Imports. Indica- 
tloas are that In the current 
year Indian exports are do- 
Ina consideraUy better. 
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REUNITING THE FAMILIES 


I Thirty years after the end of World War II, efforts are 
still continuing to reunite German families separated as 
a result of the loss of Germany's Eastern Territories and 
the division of Germany. After great initial difficult- 
: ies, most of the countries of the Eastern bloc are today 
cooperating with the German Government and various 
organisations in trying to locate and reunite divided 
families. Progress in this work, however, still varies 
from one East European country to another. 


IN THIS ISSUE 

Limits To Fcweign 
Investment ? 

EEC Cooperation Agreement 
Witli 46 Developing Countries 
Green Week Berlin 75 
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‘Dr. Jazz* In India 
Search For Secure Energy 
Sources 



I In 1974, some 21,000 Germans from six countries of Eastern i 
i and South-eastern Europe arrived in the Federal Republic of | 

I Germany within the framework of East-West agreements to I 
t reunite families, and were given temporary accommodations ] Commuters in Hamburg had a pleasant 
1 in the reception centres at Priedland and in Nuremberg f surpri** when tea wae served free of 
5 before moving to destinations or their choosing in West ; tosses of the German Tea Office, it was 
I Germany or West Berlin. \ « chilly day and travellers welcomed the 

I I hot drink served by hostesses Colleen 

I According to the German Red Cross, the total of arrivals 

I was about 1,000 persons fewer than in 1973 and about 2,000 | marketed in the Federal Republic —anas 
* less than in 1972- f modest per capita consumption of 

150 grams. 


I The Soviet Union, reports the Red Cross tracing service, J STATCMEilT 

! during 1974 maintained the pace it set for reuniting fami- 
I lie, after the .iait to Hoaco. of the then Chweeller, 

I Willy Brandt, in mid-1973. In 1974, the U.S.S.R. perm'.tted "GermanNews" 
about 6,000 Germans to leave Russia for the Federal Repub-1 Under Rule s of the Reglstra- 

I lie of Germany. This was 1,500 more from the Soviet Union ' i*p|ace*of***PubIicai?on'^* Naw*Delhi. 
1 than in 1973. ^ 2. Periodicity of Its Publication: Fort- 


jThe Red Cross reports itself satisfied, too, with the 
I family-reunification programme being carried on with 
jRumania. Prom that country's Siebenbuergen, Bamat and 
I other areas some 8,000 Germans were enabled to move to the 
i West in 1974. 

Regarding both Hungary—450 arrivals in the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany in 1974—and Yugoslavia (650), no basic 
I difficulties exist any longer. 

Beyond the figures above, some 6,000 Germans who arrived 
from Eastern Europe in{1974 came frcui Poland and Czechoslo- 
j vakia. Reports on arrivals from these two countries are 
I without detailed statistics* 


\ (Form IV Under Rule 8 of the Regletra- 
i tion of Newspapers Central Rules.) 
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BONN REPORT 


SCHMIDT—KISSINGER TALKS 


R eporting on FcfWral Cliann-llor 
Scliiniilt's talks with Ameriian For¬ 
eign SccTviary Henry Kissinger in Bonn on 
Fehruary i 6 . government spcikesman Klaus 
Boelling railed ihe meeiiiig “a conventa- 
lion aiiiotig friends.'* 

The American Siaic Scrreiary informed 
the German Chancellor about his West 
Asia mission. '1 he same tripii was also 
discussed in an ex'hatige l>etwccn Mr. 
Kissinger and Foreign Minister Genschcr. 
The Bonn government spokesman said 1 u- 
was. impressed b\ the attention to detail 
and the great seriousness of purpose: with 
which the IT.S.A. is trying t<i cl<»se the gap 
between the differing standpoints of the 
parties in the (onflirt. 

'I'lie other topics under discussion with 
the American Slate Secretarv were the pro 
posed preparatory conference for the iniei- 
national oil meet and the planned visit to 
China by Federal Chancellor Schmidt. The 
1 I..S. side expressly welcomed the proposed 
visit and Secretarv Kissinger related his 
CfWii experiences in China. 

The German and American Foreign Min 
isters also exchanged views on internal ion- 


State Secretary Henry Kfssinger and Chanceltor Helmut Schmidt 

al detente and the progress of the Euro- spokesman. State Secretary Kissinger will 

pean Sc.*rurity Conference. Both sides ex- visit Berlin in April. 

pressed “iheii great interest to reach good in a TV interview after the tallw. Mr. 

results, acceptable to all. witliin a short Kissii^crr said: Relatioiw between the 

lime." United Srales and the Federal Republic of 

According to the Bonn government Germany were never better.** 



Burmese 
Delegation 
In Germany 

A N official delegation of the Burniosc 
Government, led by the Minister for 
Mining, Dr. Xyi Nyi and itiiluding ihc- 
Deputv Minister for Industries, Col. Mating 
Cho, visited the Federal Republic of Get* 
many from February 14 to 18 . The dele¬ 
gation had talks with the minister and 
officials of the Ministry of V'conomii C«»- 
operation as well as with members of ilu- 
Fedcral fiistiiute For Gcxiscicnces And Raw 
Materials at Hanover and representatives 
of several firms in the field of mining and 
oil exploration. 

Genscher In Sweden 

EDERAL Foreign Minister Genscher 
had talks in SicMikholin with Swedish 
Pi line Minister Olaf Palme and Foreign 
Minister Anderson from February 14 to 
15. The subfects covered included inter¬ 
national and bilateral questions, on whicb 
there was far reaching agreement. 

Mr. Gen.scher appreciated the import- 


niuf ol Swedish lU'Utraliiy for stability 
and detente in Northern Europe. The 
Coiiterence (Jti .Security And Cooperation 
ill Europe was also another important .suh- 
jc'ci of the talks. Mr. Genscher was also 
received by King Carl Gustav of Sweden. 

Israeli 

Foreign Minister 
In Berlin 

I SRAEl .1 foreign Minister Allon 
i >nd former Israeli Prime Minister 
Golda Men visited West Berlin on Feb. a 
to participate in the Congress Of 'Fhe So¬ 
cialist International. 

Economic 
Talks 
In Bonn 

ONETAKY questions and interna¬ 
tional economic problems were the 
siihjcx'i of discussion lietween Federal F.cO' 
nomics Minister Friderichs and OECD 
General .Sc'cretary Ix*nncp in Bonn on 
Feb. 18. The participant.s agreed that it 
was the task of all OF.CD countries to fight 



iiiHalicm while at the same lime avoiding 
economic, recession. 


Talks With 

British 

Minister 

T he Minister for Econouiit Co-opera¬ 
tion. Egon Bahr. confcrrc'd in Bonn 
with his British counterpart, Judith Hart. 
They discussed bilateral Anglivticrinan 
protects, and aspects of future F.C de\c:- 
lopmem-aid polic). 


Mrs Sadat 
Visits Germany 

M rs. felian el S;tdat. wife ol Egypt > 
President Anwar el Sadat, paid a 
five-day visit to the Federal Republic of 
Geriiianv al the inviiaiion of Mildred 
Schc*el. wife- ol President Walter .Vheel. 
Mrs. Sadat toured a numlirr ot .sm ial and 
rehabilitation centres in Cologne, Heidcl- 
1 >CTg and Municli. and was acconipaiiied 
by the E-gyptian Scx-ial Minister, Di. Aisha 
Kateb. and the wife of the Egyptian For- 
c:ign Minister. Affaf Falimy. 
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THE ECONOMY 


LIMITS TO FOREIGN INVESTMENT 



T WO recent silink transfer deals, t'lu. 

the aiquisitioii nf a 14 per cent share 
in the Mercedes company by Kuwait 
and the second a bid bv a Gulf country 
' ' stalled at the last minute by the iii- 
ier\eiUion «fl Gcthkiiiv's biggest bank -- 
which would lia\e resulted in a foreign 
iiiai«irit\ in ihe ianums f^evnian ciniipan\. 
have iiiitiacrd the first eviT debate in 
the I’cderal Reputrlie on possible restric¬ 
tions on foreign investment. So far. the 
Federal Republic of Gcnrmany, one of the 
most liberal economies in the world, 
knows nci restrictions on foreign in¬ 
vestment whatsoever. Its economic 
development in the (K>st-war years, 
which was accompanied and index’d 
as.«isted by large inflows of foreign capital 
has fared very well with this policy: l>e- 
causc the inflow of some 43 billion masks 
fRs t^.975 crores) from abroad (43 
per cent from the United States provtd- 
c*d much needed funds as well as advanced 
managerial and technical know-how. 

A conference organiv'd by the "suin- 
inil organisation" of business and trade 
unions in the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many. whicii was attended by CUiancellor 
.Schmidt, came out with the following con¬ 
clusions on the subject: 

i> Participants emphasi/cd the Fcdcr.il 
Republic of Gcrmany'.s basic interest in 
freedom of international capital 'c .vemem 
and freedenn of investment. 'J'he niiiftr 
cmc? opposed the growing international 
icndeiuy. couiUrv by loiinirv. 10 eiu lose 
each coiiritrv’s own industries within pro¬ 
tectionist walls. 

o 'I'he confeiee.s stressi.il ibe sigmfii aiir e 
of long-range. productive recycling of 


hinds, paiticularly to establish new pro 
due live facilities. 

o Participants noted, hi>wcver. limits to 
this process in regard to: Consideration.s 
of .security; desirability of maini.’iining 
ecoiioniif independence; interest m die 
future pattern of economic development. 

o The German Federal Government 
wi'leonied the ixadiiicss of the.* oigaiiiza- 
liniis of German business to examine the 
cxi.'ling regulations about joint stock com¬ 
panies within the context of preventing 
undesirable efforts to take over shares of 
ownership. At the same time the Govern¬ 
ment welcomed the business associations' 
stated readiness to contribute to better 
visibility in this area. 

o The government was encouraged to 
work towards an agreement with the so- 
lallecl "surplus countries" on standardiz¬ 
ed procedure as 10 investment in the Fe¬ 
deral Republic of Germany's economy. At 
the same time, the pos.sibility was nor 
excludcxl of future legislation to prevent 
undesirable foreign economic parlicipaliim 
in individual ra.ses. 

o. The representatives of bu$ines.s and 
of the unions, on their part, are being 
asked by the Government foster' dis- 
tussion of this complex of matters within 
their respective international associations. 

Germany’s authoritative Frankfurter All- 
gemeine /.eiiung, in two edite^rials on 
on the .subject, made the following points- 
o Foreign investtncni in Western f*er- 
manv liidierto has been undertaken bv 
private enrporfitions for purcrly com¬ 
mercial reasons. In the process the Fe¬ 
deral Republic: has Ix’ncfited from the 
acquisition of new know-how. parents. 


the results of research, new processes, 
and new products. 

o In contrast the participation of the 
oil prcxluf;ing state’s, brought no such 0 
commercial advantages. On the con¬ 
trary, such participation in German in¬ 
dustry could lead to foieign political ^ 
influence on the management with far- 
reaching iinplicaticuis for Bonn's foreigxi 
policy. 

o The Federal Republic has imH the 
slightest interest in a major inflow of 
oil dollars. On the contrary, as the 
Western world's greatest surplus coun¬ 
try, the Federal Rcpiiblic'.s objective is 
to export and not import capital. 

All this in no way implies any liosiilii\ 
towards the Gulf states, or indeed to any 
c/f the other oil producers. On the con 
trary, as Bonn F.cnnomiis Minister If.ins 
I'riderichs has eni[>hasi.sed in ii-it-nr 
months in l>oth Tehran and Riad, .md 
also Development Aid Minisier l-'.goTi Babi 
in Khartoum, the Federal Republic 1*^ 
anxious to co-operate vsiih the (;uif cenn 
tries in every possible wav -ami 
lularly in the crec.tion of major incbisiiitd 
installations and in joint projeiti. in all 
these countries. 

However, as Ghanrcllor Schmidt li.iv 
pointed out. while ihe Fedcvnl Republic 
is anxious to maintain the free flow of 
international capital there miiNt obviously. 

Ik* (in the complercdv unprec edenled cii- 
rumvlances 'if the flood of oil billions) 
practical limits to avoid possible foreign 
control of what can he des<tihc*d as vital 
West Grinian economic assc’ts. 

On the other hand, the West C;erm.in 
economy is intensely interested ni foreign 
investment—in the outw-ard diiectioii- 
and Bunn's Minister for Research. I Ians 
Matthoeffer. has recently desetihed the 
Federal Republic's massive foreign trade* ^ 
surplus as "economic nonsense;." leading 
C^man businesisnien agree and 1 k* 1 icvc’ 
that in coming years. We.st German in- • 
dustrv should expaqjl more and more be¬ 
yond the German liordcr. particularly into 
interested developing cnuiitTies with an 
abundant supply of skilled and seini- 
skilled labour. 

This is the real guarantee tfiat any 
limits to foreign investment in the Fede¬ 
ral Republic of Germany will l>e conhned 
to the absolute minimum, as prcscrilxxl 
by the national interest. 
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EXTENDING LINKS WITH THE THIEUD WORLD 


* --f; / i' ■- t\ a! t t'X f ^ ■ 

V_5f' WWv.'iU i 


A iii;ijor agreeim'iii has l>oen readied 
between 46 developing countries in 
Africa, ihr Caribbean and the Padfic 
fACP). and ihe F.uropean F.cononiir Com¬ 
munity (EEC). The main feMturcs of the 
agreement aie: 

o The agreement known as '‘The ^C^- 
F.FC <'nn\ention of l.oine'‘ replaces ihr 
old idea of "association*' with ihe lu-w 
one Ilf partnership between ec|ua1s. 

11 Industrial goods from the AGP will 
hr allowed ciistoiiis-free entry into the 
! F.C market. .Similar preferentes will be 
gi\en to all agricultural exports from the 
ACP not subject to the EEC’s agricultu¬ 
ral y>i)lit\. which means in effect uim*s- 
irii.ted c‘nm for f,;, per triu of A(-P agri 
cultural exports in value terms. 

o. The previous system of "reverse pre¬ 
ferences" has heeii replaced by the .\CP 
assuring "most favoured nation" treat¬ 
ment to the KF-C. 

o. 'There will be increased co-operafion 
for promoting the iiidiistrialisation of the 
ACP countries. 

o. The EEC has -egreed to a system of 
export .siabili.sation. loxering a much in¬ 
creased list of products 

o. The agrcenu^ni provides for the set¬ 
ting up of a special European Develop¬ 
ment Fund, vvhiih will provide* the 46 
Af:P countries with the equivalent of Rs 
a.r.cxt cTores over five years. 

o An intporiaiic pan of the agreement 
relates to sugar. Under its terms, the 
ACP is guaranteed a price for its sugar 
I over the next five years ccvnditional on 
the level of supplies being maintained. 
(As a re.suU of this part of the agreement, 
^ India has obtained guaraiit^'ed access at 
a guaranteed price to the EEC market 
and an enhanced price for the sugar sup¬ 
plied to Britain under the Common¬ 
wealth Sugar Agreemenu.) 


A HISTORIC ACHIEVEMENT 


M inister of stare Hans-Juetgen Wis 
dinewski welcomed the European 
Community's Agreement of l.ximc wji.i the 
46 "ACP" (for African, Caribbean and 
Pacific) countries as an unprecedented 
arhievement. During a reception he gave 
at Bonn's Hotel Kr)enig.shof on Fubriiarv 
la for the 46 ambassadors from At P 
countries, he said: 

"Let me express the .significance tin 
German Federal Government attaches 10 
the conclusion of negotiations on th*.' 
Agreement of l.ome, between the Euro 
pcan Communiiv and the countries of 
Africa, the Caribbean Sea and the Paci¬ 
fic Ocean. . . . true, it will take some 
months still before the treaty has been 
ratified and can go into effect. My g^iv 
ernment will submit the treaty to parlia¬ 
ment for the requisite ratification as earlv 
as poMible. We are sure parliamentarv 
consideration will proceed expeditiousb 
and in the spirit tliat characterizes this 
agreement. Meanwhile, since Februarv 1 
we have shared the certainty that a rela¬ 
tionship now c'xists among-our countries, 
a common denominator uniting our pnpu- 
laccs — a multilatcn-al pattern more ex¬ 
tensive than any before it... 
PARTNERSHIP 

"What we have is a comprehensive, 
parinerlike co-operation between indus¬ 
trial countries and developing countries... 
You and we have a special responsibility 
to see to it that this exemplary agreement 
really becomes an example. 

"The agreement’s special nature lies 
not in the large number of partners that 
it encompas.ses. TVhai is special about 
the Lome Agreement is its content — the 
marrying of divergent elements of co¬ 
operation, a harmonization that is uni¬ 
que In its Held and to a degree also 


pioneering . The binding element is the 
'^oinnic-n purpose. 

‘■Our gfveinmeius. your ^6 and 
fbi: EC’s n have resolved as indepen¬ 
dent, auti'in'^-nious partners of equal sta¬ 
tus, unrondiiionalh 10 work with one an- 
(•iher. lo make our contribution to creat- 
irit a wot Id in wliic'n there is conciliation 
of interc'srs, Ics.vening of misery — in a 
wc'rd. .solulariiv Perhaps it is above all 
tin.v mniivation that contributes the uni¬ 
que and special quality to our plan. 

"Even on such a basis, conflicts of in- 
tciest do not fimply vani.sh. Such differ- 
eiiu > exi"! Ihtc and there*, but the Iconic 
.Agtec'nirni can mcnlifv (hem. Therefore. 

1 am opiiini.viK that the project we h.ave 
worked out togrlhf-r v\ill. during (hr 
ioiit<.<- f'.f its itnnh'mentation. alter our 
relitionships - wi'l bring us much closer 
togcihc:r . 

"A» you know, trade as a friniitving 
faitor in mutual rcTaiions often roiints 
for more—this af>plies. also, to links 
beiwern d(-\rli)yi(.d and developing loun- 
fnes- than does anv aid Nevertheless 
normal rreatv relationships presuppose 
pannir muvt giant the other 
the same adv.U't:iy:es that he himself ex¬ 
pects (o benefit by. 

This unconditional principle of mu- 
iu;d".v 11.1i.'I'-'o. however, the nrcessiiies 
of clevlopmcnt policy. That is why the 
Eurcqif.m (.ommunitv has refrained from 
claiming so-t ailed counter-preferences, 
f rc*m I hi- oitrvcf. the GcTinan Federal 
fievv ernment has championed. in the 
interests of development pediry, the EC's 
abst^'iiiion from mutuality of trade ad¬ 
vantages. T'hat is a real iqark of pro¬ 
gress compared with provisions of pre- 

vi<,u» ireaUe.. .Cenrtnued overUnI, 


iWe are einbarkinq on a new on rteip, It will be characterised by the 
spirit of coo[ ‘ 'ul irity, friendship. Our 55 countries 

are home ti mo ’ r,(}0 milMon men, women, and children. 

This agreervmct c t'U ' s Hm chance to bring us closer together.5 

—-Hjns Juergen Wischnewski 








EEC AGREEMENT mmmm 

‘'New. too. is the system of stahili/ing 
export earnings. Wc hope this anange- 
nicnt will contribute to lessening the 
disturbing effects on a cxintinuing develop¬ 
ment policy of unforeseeable changes in 
the market situation — and that this 
beneficial effect will He felt particularly In 
the least>favoured countries, to whicli we 
ivant to pay spec ial heed within the 
framework of our agreement. In this 
mactf^ of siabiU/*ng revenues, we are 
treading new ground. That is why we 
must manipulate this new insirunient 
with s|x.H'ial care. On both sides, we 
need to accumulate experience. 

“Finally, wc la> as much hope as ytiu 
yourselves on ccxiperation in inciuslrialiS' 
ing your countries — an aspect for which 
you surely found the greatest understand- 
ing on the part of the EC from the very 
beginning. Our agreements contain no¬ 
thing revolutionary in this regard that is 
surelv so — but what is progressive about 
lliem is the orcl test rat ion and systcmaii- 
raiioii of wa\s and means. The dotii- 
inent uc are talking about, incidentally, 
i$ arousing attention in circles outside 
those of the EC and the ACP countries. 
Aside from our governmental agemics, the 
success of our endeavour may depend 
quite extensively on liow well we man¬ 
age to anmse the interest of private ini¬ 
tiative. and make various private under¬ 
takings useful in achieving our goal. 

REGIONAL COOPERATION 

“Then too. in our agreement we have 
a whole range of possibilities to foster 
regional cooperation among the ACP 
countries. To make use of these possibi¬ 


lities naturally requires supplementary 
initiatives on your side. 

“Let me not omit to mention our 
financial cooperation — which are by 
no means progressive elements In our 
agreement. Recipient countries will be 
assuming a far more extensive co-respon¬ 
sibility in this agreement than /previously. 
An to the extent of this help, it was not 
entirely satisfactory to the ACP delega- 
tiems in Brussels. As the representative 
ol the toiiniry that is carrying the major 
fiart of this financial burden. I may 
tell you quite candidly: For the EC 
countries, in view of w'orsening business 
(onditiems. rising unemployment and 
very differing but generally higli rales of 
inflation, it wa.s not easy to make tiu 
offer that you now have from us — an 
offer that goes far Ix-yond the originally 
planned trebling of financial aid . 

“Our task now will Im' to take this 
model we have worked on for a year- 
and-a-half, and fill in its outlines with 
life; exploit profitably all its potentiali¬ 
ties — .so that the African. Caribbean and 
Pacific countries may supplement their 
political independence' with full economic 
independence. To the degree to which 
we .sucrctHl in that, we shall also be 
doing away %vith the barren North-South 
c'c-nfroiiiation that so considerably domi- 
riatc's the current international scene: 

“Wc are embarking on a new partner- 
jihip. If will be characterized by the spi¬ 
rit of ccK>peration. solidarity, friendship. 

“Our v> toontries are home to more 
than 500 million men. women and child* 
ten. This agreement offers the chance to 
bring us closer tcigetlicr 


AID TO DEVELOPING 
COUNTRIES 

A CCORDING to the EEC Com¬ 
mission, the joint assistance given 
to developing countries in 1974 
amounted to DM 470 million (Rs 
152.75 CTores). These funds were 
provided within the framework of 
the Focxl Aid Programme, the 
European Development Fund, con¬ 
tributions to the UN immediate-aid 
action, and the SAHEL action. Forty 
penr cTnt of this amount has gone to 
developing countries not associated 
with the EEC. 


European Union 

Are you in favour of the Common 
Market developirm into a political 
European Union?* 



BRITAIN VITAL 
FOR EEC 

—GENSCHER 

ONFERRING with representatives of 
the German Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry (DfHT) in Bonn on Feb. 19, 
Foreign Mini.sreT and Vice-OianccUor 
Gcnscher stressetl the importance of Bri- 
tisli membership in the European Coin- 
niunity. He said lie would consider it a 
grievous setback in Europe's liistory svere 
a partner now to quit the European Com¬ 
munity. “A negative decision in great 
Britain,' he declared, “wemid have fright¬ 
ening effects on Europe. It is true that 
we cannot make .he Britons* decision for 
them, but wc tan do everything possible 
to facilitate their remaining in the EC. 


SPIRIT OF COOPERATION 

T he F,C tountrics need to agree upon 
a more effective and harmonized 
politico-ectiMomic course, said Chancellor 
Schmidt in an imerview with the French 
daily “Figaro” during the course of his 
visit to Paris on February 3-4 for the re¬ 
gular Franco-Ciernian ct>n.suliations. 

.\skcd almut Europc*s current situation, 
he said: “A joint solution of the Nine 
European Oimmutiity countries' economic 
difficulties ihis year depends on their 
adopting complementary economic poli¬ 
cies that bring the Nine into a more 
effective, and more completely parallel 
course ■ ft cxoiioniic development. The 
statesmen must have the determination 10 
come to grips with these etonomlc matters, 
and the ability to do so. Moreover, they 


NEEDED — SCHMIDT 

must do this in the spirit of international 
co-operation. They need to have the cour|| 
age to accept a certain amount of unpopu¬ 
larity.” 

This year, the Chancellor said. Ih# 
decisive.* prohlems are (i) overcoming eco¬ 
nomic' difltiultics. and (ii) learning with 
certitude that Great Britain will continue 
to belong to the Community. “If these 
two questions can be answered positively/* 
he said “in my opinion we shall have 
attained a great deal in 1975/' 

He considered ii *'urgently necessary 
that the Community Of The Nine .diould 
succeed in formulating a joint energy po¬ 
licy, whicli the nine countries, individual¬ 
ly and the EC as a whole must pursue. 
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GREEN WEEK 


BERLIN-75 


T he Berliner's love festivals and 
parades, I was told before I left 
India. At the "Palais am Funkturm'* in 
Berlin, the venue of the International 
Ch.^'n Week 197.^. 1 eame fare to face 
with the fascinating fusion of glamour 
and utility. While glamour is a passion 
with the Oe-rtnans, efficiency is almost a 
religion. There was a glittering facade of 
show-businc'ss and fun but behind it was 
a v;.*:ib1e put pose— to provide the most 
foniprehcnsivc; capsule of farm eduratloti 
in all its aspects—production, manage¬ 
ment. marketing and research. 

I was told the CJrucnc Woche — the 
Crecn AVeek — was started a.s a national 
ruiiii fe.stival in the days before World 
War II in 1996, to give a rapid push to 
f'cnnan agriculture for scientific growth. 
But now. undoubtedly, it has become 
one r»f the most prestigious and compre¬ 
hensive farm festivals in the world. In 
ihc- (vU-br.'itions this >«ar between Jan¬ 
uary 24 and Febiiiarv 2. as many as 1,178 
I'Khibitois pariicipated. The magnitude 
and v'ope of the fesiixal ran be judged 
from the fai 1 that the 24 halls of exhibi¬ 
tion covered an area erf 88.CX10 square 
metres. There were 617 exhibitors from 
the Federal Republic of Germany it.self 
and .V*! from abroad. Besides the Fede¬ 
ral Repuhlir, 5^9 other ccninfries, includ¬ 
ing India, particifiatc^l in the festival. 
There* were eight sperial .shows of food, 
:igri« lilt lire and science ii» agriculture in 
r\K ts.hibiiicm halls occ»upying an appro- 
xiniciie arc'a of square metres. 

Within the Green Week celebrations 
was another technically ciriented "green 
kernel." The Beilin Senator for Feonev 
% niics made hi.s contribution by giving a 
special motto for this year's "green ker- 
nc‘l." It was "Fcriili/ing and Plant Pro- 
^ ic'ction ■ so that wc**ll have enough to 
rat tomorrow." 

FRINGE PROGRAMMES 

TIictc* were about sou fringe program¬ 
mes at the Green Week exhibition. These 
included a large number of international 
and national congresses, experts* meet¬ 
ings, seminars, c'onferenccs and receptions. 
At these programmes experts discussed in 
dc'iail the economic, scientific and politi¬ 
cal aspects of agriculture. With rJiarac- 
leristic German insight, the experts in 
the Ftxleral Republic refer to their min¬ 
istry and minister of agriculture, as the 
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MMsiw Josi&f ErU iasiing nquMU 
German winea at the Green Week 


ministry and minister for "agrarpolitik** 
or agricultural politics. 

And there is no doubting that agricul¬ 
ture Lcxlay is perhaps one of the most im¬ 
portant aspects of international politics, 
not only in the European Community of 
Nine and its partners but all over the 
world. The consumer, who forms the 
largest section of public opinion in the 
world, was given pride of place in Uiia 
festival. 

WINES OF THE RHINE 

Following the opening ceremony of 
the Green Week on January 2^, the 
Governing Mayor of Berlin, Mr Klaus 
Schuetz. held a reception for the visiting 
guests and the VIPs. This was literally 
a festival of "wonder wines." The 
guests were served with sparkling German 
wines, .so famous all over the world for 
their exquisite taste. 

MINISTER WHO CAN 
MILK A COW 

The Federal Minister for Fcx>d. Agri¬ 
culture and Forestry, the man with the 
incMt difficult and challenging task in 
Europe icxiay — to balance the compell¬ 
ing needs of the producers and consum¬ 
ers of agricultural products in Europe — 
was iiersonally a "highlight" of the 
Greei; Week. With sharp perception, 
wit and repartee, he analysed, explain¬ 
ed and elalxirated on the problems of 
food and agriculture in the Federal Re¬ 
public. the Coiftmunity and the rest of 
the world at formal and informal meet¬ 
ings with representatives of the World 
Press and agricultural experts. 

We had. a pleasant surprise when Min¬ 
ister Josef Eitl. made a sudden infor¬ 
mal visit to a reception for visiting jour¬ 
nalists at the Berlin Hilton the evening 
before the opening of the Green Week. 
He arktd each Journalist about the sig¬ 


nificant problems of agriculture in his 
country and displayed keen interest in 
India's agricultural problems and the 
Indo-German project at Mandi. He was 
happy to hear that the project had 
been successful in educating the farmers 
in the hilly areas of Himachal Pradesh on 
a vital aspect of irrigation in difficult and 
marshy terrain. He recalled how he had 
visited India and had demonstrated that 
he could milk a cow with his own hands. 
He made a remarkable impression on 
journalists who had come from countries 
as varied and far apart as Iceland, Ivory 
Coa.sr and India. 

AGRICULTURAL AID 

Perhaps the most significant event of 
the. Green Week for the developing 
world was an indication of the attitude 
of the Federal Republic and the Eum 
pean Community to (he developing coun¬ 
tries in the opening speeches at the 
Green Week and statements made by Mi¬ 
nister F.rtl at a special Press conference 
for the visiting journalists. He pointed 
out that the world food situation, char- 
ac terisad by great shortages in many 
developing countries, was aggra\atcd con¬ 
siderably by the rise in oil prices. The 
World Food ConftTence in Rome gave 
special attention to this situation and 
placed the res|K>n.sibL1itv on all govem- 
mc-nis for the fight against hunger in 
the world. He stressed that production 
of hxxlstuffs had to be increased in the 
developing countries. He said that in 
view of tremendous dcihands the food de¬ 
ficit of the developing countries could 
not be made up by the industrialised 
countries alone. Special importance 
must lx: attached to agricultural aid as 
development aid. The Federal Republic 
had considerably increased this aid. 

Mr Ertl. however clarified, th.it it did 
not mean that "we will not continue to 
make considerable contributions to the 
fight against famine as we have done in 
the past. In our opinion this aid, is 
howc^'cr, of transitional character." 

Minister Ertl fell that apart from an 
increase of agricultural production in the 
developing countries, a comprehensive in¬ 
formation system on crop prospects and 
an internationally coordinated national 
stockpiling policy might be helpful for 
the maintenance of a stable world food 
situation. 
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C HANCE 1 .LX)R Helmut Schmidt and 
French President Valery Giscard 
d’Estaing are ohl friends who often tele¬ 
phone each other for either business^ or 
personal reasons. But a few weeks ago 
thev not onl\ spoke to each other but also 
saw each other, watched at the same time 
by millions of TV-viewers in Germany 
and France, over the new German Francct 
*Svmphonie‘ communications satellite. 

The two leaders spoke in their own 
language until Rhineland-horn Nf. Giscard 
starred talking to the Chancellor in Ger¬ 
man. 

Their lo-niinutc telexisc*d telephone call 


ft represents a challenge and an oppor¬ 
tunity for European space research» as 
physicist Dr. F.M. Neubauer of the geo¬ 
physics and meteorology department of 
Brunswick at a gathering held at Ham¬ 
burg University. 


was the result of eight year's research, de¬ 
velopment and hard work by an indus¬ 
trial consortium consisting of three Ger¬ 
man and three French companies. 

However, the satellite, at present circl¬ 
ing the earth some as.4CX) miles up, will 
have to go through further communica¬ 
tions trials — TV, radio, telephone and 
telex — before the scientists can judge 
whether it is a success and whether it was 
worth the !^oo million D-marks (Rs. i6^ 
crores) it ct>st to build, a sum which will 
be equally shared by Cerrmany and France. 

The little satellite with its rather mod¬ 
est capacity for only two colour TV 


The probe is to cross the comet’s path 
at a distance of 0.5I astronomic units from 
the Sun (one astronomic unit being the 
mean distance between Earth and the Sun). 
In this region radiation and solar heat are 
particularly intense. # 


channels, has already aroused interest in 
developing countries while talks are in 
pr')grc:ss with the Arabs about Symphonies 
future. 

However, for the time l>eing. Sym¬ 
phonic. will remain a trial satellite. 

Svniphonie's Cerman control centre i» 
at the* vast Aerospace Research Institute in 
Oberpfaffenhofeii. near Munich, where the 
scientists and technicians are fully occu¬ 
pied at the momcMii not only in tracking 
the Gcrman-Freni h satellite but - also 
isacching the progress of the solar probe 
Helios, launched—like Symphonic—at the 
end of last year from Cape Canaveral. 


GERMAN SCIENTISTS 
PARTICIPATE IN 
EUROPEAN SATELLITE 

HREE ^ientists of the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany are.to take part 
in the European-Aineriran satellite 
gramme known as International Sun-Earth^ 
Explorer (ISEE). Their selection stems 
from the gcx)d results and experience 
the\ achieved during similar domestic pro- 
grammes having to do with satellites and 
stratosphere-probing rockets. 

ISEE is to be co-sponsored by the 
European Space Research Organization 
fKSRO) and the national aernonautical 
and space agency (NASA), of the 
L'.S.A. Its planners forces the launch¬ 
ing in 1977 of three research satel¬ 
lites. They arc to explore the earth's 
magnetic field and interplanetary space. 
'The ISEE programme is an important com¬ 
ponent of the international magnetospherir 
I surv^. 


PROJECT COMET-WATCHING 


E SRO. the F.iiropcan Space Research 
Organisation, plans to launch its first 
space probe aimed at a comet in Decem¬ 
ber 1980. The target will be Encke's 
C>>mei. which will be favourably located 
midway between the Earth and the Sun 
at this time. 

A special ESRO comet study group is 
currently researching the prospects and 
technical problems arising. 

This is the first time European scientists 
have actively engaged in research on extra¬ 
terrestrial riTtions of the solar system. Their 
choice is a controversial and a largely un- 
cxplcu’ed sector. 


Tlic probe is to travel within 500 kilo¬ 
metres (^00 miles) of the comet’s surface, 
observing its core and surface iii detail. 
Encke’s Comet is particularly w’ell-suited 
for this purpose because its trajectory, is 
iinusiiHlly reliable. 

It will also approach the Sun at a 
IxTiod when solar activity is at its height 
and high-intensity solar winds will be 
emitted from sun spots. 

The probe must cross the comet’s path 
in the vicinity of the Sun because it is only 
in this location that its tail and the inter¬ 
play between the comet and the Sun are 
clearly evident. 
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W ILD notes and crashing drums and 
galloping piano sounds. An empty 
hall and shouting teclinirians. A roaring 
and at times wailing sax(»phonc near i In- 
wings and one heard in anticipatory ex¬ 
citement as the German Jazz Sextet tuned 
up for its “roof raising'* show at New 
Delhi's Kamani Hall on February iH. 
Through ir all, a spry, scowling and smil 
Ing man sprinted about, direiting, advis¬ 
ing and arranging things. Not a single 
acroustical flaw escaped him and that was 
perhaps why he had been called *Dr. 
fazz.' Joachim Ernst Berendt was with 
The band all the way, smcxithcning out 
the pre-show wrinkles, yet getting out 
long enough to talk to “German News." 
He had not changed a bit from his pic¬ 
tures of ten years ago — “1 keep young. . . 
because jazz will always l>e young. Right 
from the time it started in New Orleans, 
jazz has been young in its feci, in its ex¬ 
pression." he said. 

The soloists were wanning up. So was 
Dr. Jazz- "I've been with jazz for close 
in years. Started right after the war 
in i94(i-.}7, you might say. At that time 
wt- had no esiablislicd jazz as it had been 
hvrhiddcn by the Nazis." He smiled and 
came up with a penetrating aside — "You 
know, all totalitarian slates have forbid¬ 
den jazz. Because it is the music of free¬ 
dom : ia/z has always been a protest. You 
can’t expect it to live bottled dp." A 
thundering crash from the drums seemed 
to underline this statement. Berendt 
broke away from tlie autobiographical 
sketch and preferred to talk about jazz. 
Which, of course, was much the same 
thing. "But in two or three yiears. we 
began to have a live Jazz scene in Germany. 


" f l|^ 




Ai the lime jazz styles really had the 
madc-in-Amrrica tag and as Berendt said 
— "It was the time of the Bebop and 
swing." But it caught on all the same 
and one reason, he said was, “because jazz 
is great music. It has the vitality of pop 
music as well as the intellectual and artis¬ 
tic content of the cla.ssical. poetic music. 
Jazz is basically expression, you see and 
that's why, because its so close to people's 
lives, it keeps changing.'" The disillusion-' 
meiit aftc*r the war led to cord jazz wliile 
hard Bebop broke away from the rhythms 
to go'deeper into musical expression. 


“Till the t^u's." said Berendt, "we 
didn't really have a jazz of our own. 
Gradually in ihc 1960*1, a new kind of 
European ja/z began to grow. The musi¬ 
cians were ready for it and .so sverc the 
people. This European jazz had two roots 
—in American jazz and also in European 
traditional music." 


“But you can't call it a synthesis," he 
suggested emphatically. “1 would just 
say that ir had two roots. Because jazz is 
actually an integration of all music. That's 
I10SV, after all these years, sve have what 


^ .. 

1 

Is called the new European style of jazz, i 
You'll be surprised that in the new style | 
jazz musicians arc playing now — its call- ^ 
cd 'Modale* — musical ideas have even | 
been taken from Indian music. Today i 
every jazz musician plays 'Modale* — I 
using the Indian system of playing outside ) 
the limitation of chords." | 

And in all those years when jazz was un- I 
der-going changes, swinging Us way into the | 
European musk scene, Berendt was right | 
in front as impressario extraordinary as f 
he wrote txmks, produced programmes for | 
radio and television and brought out i 
records and 1 atalogues. He has t 
done 15 books on ja/a which i 

have been translated into 14 langu- | 
ages, among them the world's best-seller 
on the subject — Das Ja/zbuch ("the Jazz { 
Book From New Orleans to Rock and ^ 
Free Jazz") which in Germany alone has ^ 
sold 500,000 copies. World sales of the | 
book are approachit^ a million — a uni¬ 
que success ctmsidering the fact that most - 
publiihers now consider jazz books as ' 
poor sellers. ^ 

Berendt is press representative of the ? 
German "Suedwestiunk" and is producer 
of Europe's longest running jazz series v 
"Jazz ~ Heard And Seen" which present- \ 
cd. since its inception in 1954. almost all ^ 
the leading jazz stars. For his TV work. ; 
Berendt got many national and interna- i 
tknal prizes. For a film music produced ; 
by him and the Hungarian guitar player j 
Attila Zoller the German movie "Das ] 
Brot der frueheii Jahre" (based on a ; 
story by Heinrich Boell). he received the j 
“C'polden Film Needle" Cor the Best Film ■ 
Music of the Year. He is editor of 


Th9 German Jaai SaMiaipWhaaa Mp to India waa aponaorad by iha Goaiha Inatituta, Munich, af thair parformanea in Naw DalhL Tha 
group alao playad forjaxa fana In Calcutta (Fab, IB), Bangalora (Fab, 19J, Madras (Fab. 91) and Poona (Fab. 99 ), 
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VEDAS PRESENTED TO MAX MUELLER BHAVAN 

U NION Minister for Agriculture and Irrigation, Mr. Jag- 
jivan Kam. was chief guest at a fuiiition on January 
ao at wliirh Mahaniandalesliwar Ouru Gangeshwaranarid pre¬ 
sented the W^las in one volume to the Max Mueller Bliavan. 
New Delhi. Pix)f. Dr. Lokcsh Gliandra. M.P. presided, 
'1 he text of the four Vedas, compiled in one \olume. wa.s 
donated lo *h<' Max MuelliT Bhavan as a tribute 
to Max MiielUr who demoted his lUe to the study and Itan- 
slation of the Vcxlas. Mr. Jagjivan Kam said the Vedas were 
the rcpohitnrv of universal truths and effort.s should be made 
to make them easily available to the publir. 




XV 


WELL-DIGGING PROJECT 

D r. F. J. Hutnagel, Cnairinan Board of Directors, 
Hcxfsrh - Estel, a Wesr (KTinaii company wliirli is 
supplying equipment for a new pipe plant at Kourkela, on 
January 17 formally initiated the earth - work for two 
wells that are being dug hv the l.ions Club c«f Kourkela 
under its ** Project Well-Diggiiig. '* The German company 
has donated Rs s.^^.ocki to the Kourkela Lions Club for its 
project under which about 20 wells are to be dug around 
Kourkela city bv the end of the year. The wells arc «hig 
by villagers who oflFer " shramdan '* while financial assis¬ 
tance is providcHl bv the Lions Club. 



'DR JAZZ' IN INDIA 

the annual "Ja// and K>>(-k Calendar" 
(published since 1954 in Litglish and Car¬ 
man). In 1964, he founded * the Berlin 
Jazz Festival — one of the world's leading 
jarz feasts — whicb he directed until 
197s. Berendt has also produced more 
than too LP records and in 197^ started 
his own record scries "J F Ilerendt pre¬ 
sents. . . for Nip-. J riionogram in 
Japan. One of his’^pr- :>ulijects, during the 
Iasi couple of years, was "Jaza Meets The 
World.*' II LP recor is documenting the 
encounter between jarz and the great 
musical cultures (from Japan. Bali. Java 
through India and Arabia to Brazil, incl. 
Spain's Flamenco music). 

"You see." says Berendt with a flourish 
as effective as a musical crescendo — "jazz 
is my life." And for many generations of 
jazz lovers, he has been what he is today 


— the indefatigable, ’Dr. Ja//.* "Pc»,plc 
stay with ja/z even when they grow older. 
Today pop music has a great following, 
but ja/z will always .keep its place." 

He thought there was as much interest 
ill jazz today as at any time and the young 
musicians were of the b€?st timbre even 
though it was more difficult now to he a 
ja/z musician - "because playing styles 
demand more, the insirumenu demand 
more . . . there are technological sophi¬ 
stications . . 

Just half an hour away from the show, 
the first young fans had already started 
coming in to hear the German Jazz .Sextet. 
The band, formed specially for the tour 
from Germany's top jazz musicians, was 
rearing to go. And that was time for Dr. 
Jazz to go backstage. 


rile hall was sfKm packed to capacity 
:(s the German jazz sextet, presented joint¬ 
ly by Max Mueller Bhavan and the Delhi 
Music Society, begati its performance. 'I'hc 
tiuisic ranged from the spirituals and 
blues of the 'thirties, the swing, the Bebop 
and rof>l jazz to the later rock and the 
New Ftiropcan jazz. Manfred Sch«3of 
(irumpc'i and horn) led a group of musi¬ 
cians all of whom live and breath Jazz. Fd. 
Kroeger (trombone). Michael piltz (clarinet 
ami saxophone). Jas^r van Hof (piano 
and organ). Ebcrhard Weber (double bass) 
and Ralf Huebner (drums). 

Of special interest in the second half of 
the programme was the concerto "Jazx 
Meets The World" which used a Korean 
and Thai theme aking with an Indian 
Riga. The result was fascinating music 
w'ith a truely international flavour. 
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AID AND TRADE 



FOREIGN TRADE FIGURES 


Minister for Economic Coopereiion 
Egon Bahr 

BAHR IN NEW DELHI 

T he Federal Minister for Economic Co- 
np<‘raiion, Mr. F^^on Bahr. who 
li'prc'seiitc'd the Federal Republic ai the 
(oronatinn of Ring Bircndra oC Nepal, 
made a su>pover in New Delhi on Febru¬ 
ary 25. He took the opportunity to meet 
tlic* Union Finance Minister. Mr C. Subra- 
inaniam and other high officials of the 
Indian Goveriiiiient. 

The German Minister and his Indian 
tumts had an exchange of views on pro¬ 
blems of bilateral interest as well as the 
world csonciniic scene. 

Minister Subramaniam invited Mr. Bahr 
i<» come to India again for a longer stay. 
The invitation was arceptxrd with thanks. 


CCORDING to the statistical office, 
total imports by the Federal Repub¬ 
lic of Germany in 1974 amounted to 
DM 179.7 billion (Rs 58.403 crores) and 
exports to DM afto.5 billion (Rs 74.9i> 
crores). Exports were up by ag per cent 
and imports 24 pcT cent over the pieced- 
ing years figutes. The trade surplus 
reached a new record of DM 50.8 billion 
(Rs 16.510 crores). 

Exports In countries of the F.uropcan 
I Community amounted to 45 per cent and 

MORE AID FOR DEVELOPING 
COUNTRIES 

B onn plans to commit funds to in¬ 
crease aid to the developing coun¬ 
tries most severely affected by the last 
year-and-a-half’s economic developments. 
The Ministry For Economic Ciwpcration 
has made corresponding allowances in its 
general plans fcjr 1975* Minister 
Bahr reports, it is planned to raise the 
share of technical assistance these coun¬ 
tries receive from last year’s 4a per cent 
to 44.4 per cent this year. In the same 
period, the share of capital aid going 
to the group categorized as ‘the most 
severely affected by economic: crisis* is to 
be raised fnim last year's 56.4 to 7%* 


INDO-GERMAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE MEETS 

•‘MORE SCOPE FOR JOINT VENTURES” 

HE Indo-German Chamber of Ckan- Affairs in the F:tnba.s.s\ of the* Federal 
" incTce held a meeting in the Ashoka Republic of Germany, to its inemlx.Ts and 
Floiel, New Delhi, on Friday. February to the counter-pans in other embassiers. 
i 4 ih, to intrcxluce Dr. W. Uhrenbacber, The Chairman of the Cliarober's North- 
Counsellor for Economic and Commercial ern Regional Council, Mr H. P. Nanda 

Mr. SehuurmM, Mr. H.B, Nen^e, Dr. Uhrenbacher and Dr. G Kr ieger at a reception 
given by the Indo-German Chamber of Commerce In New Delhi. 


imports from these countries to 4H per 
cent ot the total. Corresponding figures 
for Newth America were 8 and 9 per 
cent, respectively. • 

Trade with the countries of the East 
Bloc accounted for seven per cent (ex¬ 
ports) and five per tent (imports) of the 
total. Exports to the non-European 
developing countries reached 14 and im¬ 
ports as. I per cent of West Germany's I 
overall foreign trade. I 

GRAIN FOR PROJECTS 
IN INDIA 

T he Minittry For Economic Coopera¬ 
tion has made a\ailable some H.cnm) 
tons of wheat free of charge for use by 
the church-sponsored development-aid 
project "Bread For The World" in India. 
The Protestant Church announced the 
gift from its Stuttgart administratee 
headquarters. Of the total 5,000 tons are 
surpluses from the £uro|>can Comnuiiiiiy 
Farm-Products Pcx>l. and have lieen de¬ 
signated for continuing schcKkl luiiihes — 
ar: operation that has lienefiicKl 

around 150,000 pupils in congested 
areas of Calcutta since 196H. The 
remaining 5,<x>o tons will lie used as pay¬ 
ment in kind to .small-scale; farmers and 
other volunteer workers helping with irri¬ 
gation and village-devclopnicnt program¬ 
mes in West Bengal and Bihar. 

and the Execiutivc Director of the Cham- 
Imt. Dr G Krueger briefly explained to 
those present, the activities of the Cham¬ 
ber. Dr Uhrenbacher eniphasiM*d the 
' useful role played by the bi-national 
chambers and curd his positive per¬ 
sonal experience in working closely 



with the German-Canadian ChambcT of 
Commerce in Canada, where he had his 
prcirious posting. Dr Uhrenbacher men- 
tionc*d that there was scope fc^r Indian 
cooperation in joint ventures abroad, 
esfKTcially in the Middle East countries. 
He urged all those present to devise 
channels so that information on interna¬ 
tional tenderrs is made available quickly 
to Indians. Mr Raunaq Singh, member 
of the Northern Rtgional-Council of the 
Chamber, pointed out that this was a 
very vital point and that the Federation 
of Indian Export Oigani.sations, whose 
Chairman he is, is being acttvatcxl in this 
respect. • 
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A CALENDAR FOR BERLIN | 

T his U going to be another buiy! 

year for West Berlin insofar as { 
longresses^ conferences and other infor- | 
iiiaiional get-togethers are concerned. | 
The city will be hosting roughly 600 j 
meetings of all types, which it is esti- 
mated will draw 200 , 000 - 950,000 pariici- { 
pants from near and far. The srarting • 
point of the global gatherings was the j 
3rd International Consumers' Film Com- • 
petition (January 20-95). 

March will bring the Symposium for j 
Satellite Meteorology & Atmospheric Ra- | 
diation (March 3-7). and the Interna- \ 
lional TV Film Competitions (March 16- j 
»a) which are sponsored by the local ] 
radio I'V station SFB. And April's show- ; 
rrs will bring with-them the Conference | 
of the International Society of Family | 
law (April 6 - 13 ), and the Conference of ! 
ihc Youth Social Workers* Federation's f 
International Programme (April ay-May ^ 
2). Ill addition, May’s first flowers in | 
Berlin will also welcome the meeting of | 
the International Bond Dealers' AsscKia- j 
lion (May 16); while June will be mark- j 
c‘f] by a >aried trio of meetings: the In- j 
tcTiiaiional Theatre Institute's 16th World j 
Congress (June 1-6); the 4th International i 
C.rmferericc of Engravers & Allied Occupa- j 
lions (June 11-14); and the 7th Interna¬ 
tional Symposium on Epilepsy (June 
i8-2I), 

July wilt And 40.000 gymnasts from all 
over the world assembling in Berlin for 
the 6tli Gymnacstrada (July 1-5); while 
August will ICC the World Congress of 
leathers (July 30 -August lo). Septem¬ 
ber's schedlllo in Berlin will feature such 
events as: Hit 9th Iniernational Confer- 
oiiie of Wholesalers (September 22-24) 
anil the International Consulting Forum 


(tepiember 23*27). And October will 
bring to thii city the 13 th Congress of 
the International Union of Mayors (Oc¬ 
tober 28-31). ' 

Berlin will also be crowds with fairs 
and exhibitions. It started with the Farm¬ 
ers International Green Week Agricultural 
Exhibition (sec also page 7) March 
brings the annual global get-toge¬ 
ther of tourism promoters: the IntcTiia- 
tional Tourism Exchange (March 1-9), 
f which will be underway at the same 
time as the Boat & Leisure Time Exhi- 
I bition. April will be filled with lovely , 
i women clad in the latest female finery. 

; when the 13th Intcrchic Fashion Fair is 
; staged (April 13-ihT. May will see the 
\ exhibition halls under the Funkiurm host- 
■ ing the International Phaxmaceuiical and 
I Medical Technology Exhibition (May 20 
; 24). And August will bring perhaps the 
j nuisi crowded event of ilte >c:ar: the 1975 
International Radio fc Television F.xhibi- 
I lion, which will present the world's larg* 

! esi display of electronic entertainment ■ 
I equipment, as well as an ever-changing 
j variety of shows and other attractions 
; (August tg-Sepcember 7). This global ktok , 
! at the current radio and television scene 
- will be followed by the annual display of 
the products made in the world's develop¬ 
ing nations: the "Partners for P2«igrcss" 
Import Fair, which wilj be held for the j 
13th rime (September ^5*29). 

In the cultural field there will be 
the International An Fair (March 14-16); 
the Theatre Festival (May a6-June 8); the 
25th Berlinale International Film Fe.siival 
Gune t7-July fl): the Music Festival of 
Friendship 9 c Goodwill (July 7*12); the 
Baih Festival Berlin Quly 10-13); the 25th 
Berliner Fcstwochen Cultural Festival 


(September 5-30); and the RevUn Ja/r 
Days (Novemlier 5-9). 

THE WARENTEST 
FOUNDATION 

T hanks to the inquisitive activities 
of an institution based in Berlin, 
millions of West German consumers have 
been able to obtain better hu>s during 
the pa.si decade. The '•Warcntesi"—or 
"Product Testing" —Foundation in Berlin, 
which recently celebrated the tenth anni¬ 
versary of its founding — is dedicated to 
protecting potential purchasers' pocket- 
IxKiks. Information, in the form of ctmi- 
parative test data, is the Foundation's 
main weapon in its battle to help tlie 
consumer get his moiiev’s worth in what¬ 
ever he buys. And altliough it experienc 
rd d'flicuUies, eluting ii-> eailv vears, this 
ivrgani/alion >.000 won i<ciigniiion as the 
hiivii's best friend Dm ing the* der.ade 

since its founding on December », 
1964 •— the independent testing agencies 
employed bv the Fouridation have coii- 
clucted 481 investigations involving o.4c>o 
product.s. Of these, 5"'^ were rated "very 
gocHl." 44% "good" and 35% "satisfac¬ 
tory"; whereas 13% were appraised as 
less than satisfactorv. and a.s "an 
satisfactory." Thus dining its ten years 
in existence, the Product Testing Founda¬ 
tion Berlin has protluccd a flood of in¬ 
formation of interest to the general public. 

It has made all this data readily avail¬ 
able to the consumer via iu monthly 
magazine "Test." whose circulation has 
increased throughout the years to the cur¬ 
rent total of 370,000 copies sold. And 
since West Germany's mass media also 
make public the results of the Founda¬ 
tion's investigations, it is tsiiniaicd that — 
at the moment — these reach some 30 10 
40 million consumers each month. 
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SEARCH FOR SECURE 


ENERGY SOURCES 


TT HE Bonn );ovcrnificiii is making the 

* mnsi cl(.‘termirR*d effort undertaken by 
an\ ’Msiti'ii iU'iiioiratv hi vcMritt ihi.* role 
of oil within its overall lequirenients over 
the ncxi ten years. 

As the government itself states* this is its 
answer to the oil crisis aiul the lar 
iiig changes this has brought alxmt. 

On till, other hand nil consumption can¬ 
not be drasiirallv reduced over a relatively 
short-period bke a de<adc, partly because 
allcIllative souncs of energy tannot br 
maintained nr developed sufficiently fast 
and paiilv, as in the case of the source 
planneil in he developed ai the fastest rate 
—• nuclear energy --- new reihnologv and 
cnviruninental hazards set limits, even if 
the reqiiirc'd and quite enormous adiliijoii- 
al iiiiids for investment are found. 



The nuclear power 
Schmehausen. 


Germany^a first atom-powered ship, the ^^Otto Hahn” 
recently embarked on Its 100th Journey since its maiden 
¥oyage in 1960. The ”Otto Hahn” has travelled some 
361,000 nautical miles,far enough to have taken it around 
the globe 17 times. The Federal Republic plans to buifd 
a second nuctear-powered ship. Despite the high cons¬ 
truction eoet, atom-powered ships are proving econo- 
mlcel In the tong run. 
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In the event, the West German gov- 
erninciii's piogramme is a skiltiil tonipro- 
niise hetwern these ronllicting objectives. 
The amount of oil to be used is to rise in 
absolute terms betwec^ii now and 1985 but 
its shaie is to decline from ihcr present rp5 
per cc-iir t<* p* i /eni. 

The deilinc uf the loal industry is to 
he viitually lialicd. alilioii;;li us vliaie in 
the total energy supply is to drop trom 
ihc pieM'iii 10 It per cent. 

On ihc fiilu't li:uiit ii.iniial gas supplies 
are to tisr h/ more than Iwo-and-a-lialf 
liine'N and ifs shaie is to .timosr rtoiihie 
from 10 to 18 per c.cnt. 

Finally, the share of nuclear energv is 
10 go up from the pveseni 1 per cent to 
15 per tent. 


Apart from these guidelines — restiir- 
tioii on the growth of oil consumption, "a 
new role for the most important German 
energy source coal." an accelerated use of 
the “relatively secure'* natural gas, soft 
(oal and nuclear energy — the Govern¬ 
ment has other objectives in mind as 
well. These iTvlude; 

• 1 hiiiiicMrupied torisiruction of plants, 
with rtgarcl also to environmental and 
location needs; 

• C:reaiing eneigv savings through rational 
use of energy; 

• Higher priority for research to reduee 
Germany's dependence on oil in the medi¬ 
um and long term; 

• Iniprovemeni of crisis safeguards timmgh 
increased stoiks to mee^ periodic cuts in 



f-.d.4{ enetgy conatfir.piK. 




oil suppliers: 

Frank acknowledgement tha» no single 
country can solve its energy problem un¬ 
aided and, consequently, the consuming 
countries will have 10 ccxipcratc to find an 
iniernational solution to the problems of 
the oil markets. 

Although the actual produition of hard 
coal (to he pegged at the present an¬ 
nual lc*\el of around 1)4 iiidliuii ions at 
least until icjKo) will in |ierccn!age terms 
amount to relaiivelv hltle within the over¬ 
all energy programme, its psychologhal 
effect — not least on the inincTs but- also 
on the major prodiitcrs suili Ruhr- 

kolile and Saarbergwerkc* — has bc'cii pro¬ 
found. 

It means saving an annual output of 10 
to 12 miltion tons of coal compared with 
the original estimates — through keeping 
less economic pits open as well as new 
sinkings. 

The |>ower stations alone will be burn 
ing over one-third of the «iuiput, mil¬ 
lion tons a year, thus saving about 3 mil¬ 
lion ions of heavy fuel oil figuring in tlte 
. original c'stimaies made just befon* the 
Midtile F.asi war in OiIoIrt iqy.i- More¬ 
over. alibniigh the government is allowing 
the im|KU’i of million lon.s of coking 

coal foi the steelworks, if intends 10 keep 
doniesiir loal use at an annual level of Z2 
million inns. 

Finally, the governiiunts, Iwih federal 
and provincial, are to step up their 
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ATOMIC ENERGY 

Installed power 
station capacity m 


1974 


USSR 2.6 


USA 32.4 


1980 

(estimated) 


Europe 14.6 

including 
Federal Republic 
of Germany 2 3 

Japan 3.1 
Othere 4.3 


1 ^ 

IQIZJ 



57 ^World total^487 


Surepe 

including 
Federal Republic 
of Germany 20 


Othere 


Investment support for the coal industry 
by 50 million to a 10 million D-mark.s (Rs. 
i6.a5 crorcs to Rs. 71.*5 irorcs). 

The most heartening development of 
rourse ii the shift to nuclear energy sour¬ 
ces. With the first section of the huge 
new Diblis nuclear p<i%v*er station, near 
Worms in the upper Rhineland, now on 
steam. West Germany has at present 11 
nuclear |K>wcr sLation.s in romini'ssion with 
a total capacity of over ^.aoo megawatts. 

As a result of Bonn's allocation of just 
over 6,100 million DM (Rs 19.82.r, crorcs) 
for its fourth 1974-76 nuclear energy pro¬ 
gramme, the Federal Republic ha.s a fur¬ 
ther 15 nuclear power stations under exm- 
struaion or on order. 

This means iliat by ic)8o West Germany 
should have almost so.cxx) megawatt nu¬ 
clear capacity in operation. 

It also means that before the end of the 
1970*3 West Germany will have overtaken 
Britain as the leading nuclear |iowrr pro¬ 
ducer in Europe (texlay Britain has almost 
twice as much capacity as West Germany) 
and will have around 45 per cent of the 
total nuclear power capacity of the Euro¬ 
pean Community. 

As for West Germany's own electricity 
pattern, nuclear power should provide at 
least 15 per cent of all needs; over 40 per 
cent by 1985 — and ,one should alp> note 
that power needs almost dcnihle every 
10 years. 

The current 1974-76 programme, which 
reflects the Federal Govcrniiicnt*s re¬ 


cognition of the importance of nuclear 
power as against other fuel somrees — 
coal (hard and soft), oil. natuial gas and 
water, all subject tu soaring pi ices and (in 
the case of oil and ga.s) tn «ientual ex¬ 
haustion — includes provisions for tlu 
first lommcTcial liigh-temperature reactor. 
It also includes provision for further .study 
of the "fast reactor*' which "hrc'etls** more 
fuel than it consumes. 



A/ftf susfa/ned rtseareA, Mtef energy 
storage unita (Hka tha one ehoire^ Aeve 
Seen cfeireloped in Garniany aa a new 
energy aourca. Sotar anargy is 
coilaetad by a raflaetiva aurfaea and atorad 
for uaa. Solar aioraga baatfng la to ba 
Inaialladfor SfiOO gaopla In Gar many aa 
an axparlmantal maaaura. 

The fast reactor is expected to be the 
main nuclear power producer in the last 
decade of this century. After that, if the 
recent forecast by Federal Science Minister 
Hans Matihoefer comes true, much of the 
energy in the first years of the aist cxrn- 
tury may be produced by fusing atoms 
rather than splitting them. 




Nuelaar powar atatlona In Waat Germany. 
• In oparatlon. o ^lannad but not ordered. 


But that depends on srientisis — Ger¬ 
man or oiherwi.-ie — finding an answt-i to 
ihi: enginc-erifig ol the fusion or 

in simple lerms producing a nm-.iiilled 
hydrogen-bomb-iype explosion under labo¬ 
ratory conditions. 

Nuclear power is also an c*xiceclingly 
expensive business. The CcneTiunent pro¬ 
gramme already referred to is onl\ a frac¬ 
tion of the cost West Germany will have 
to Kp.ajiid over the next decades on build¬ 
ing the stations, operating them and sec'ur- 
ing nuclear fuel. It will be a substantial 
pioporiion of the 150.000 to lyo.cxxi mil¬ 
lion DM <Rs. 48.750 cTores to Rs. 55,250 
cTores) the Federal Republic plans to 
spend on new power stations by 1980 — 
an iiivesiment of a magnitude which cau¬ 
ses the public utilities a great deal of 
worry. 

■ The lesson is obvious; both the techno¬ 
logy and mechanics of nuclear power are 
too expensive to be undertaken by any 
country, even one as rich and economically 
powerful as tJie Federal Republic of Ger- 
manv. Hence the close lo-operaiion of 
government and imlustry, of power sta¬ 
tion builders as well as fuel providers, of le- 
searcliers as well as devclopcns, within the 
(oiintry and on the international plane. 

I'lie pressure for more and cheaper 
energy in a world where traditional fuel 
resources are getitf^ more expensive is 
bound to drive the nations together. In 
this respect, West Germany has already 
shown itself to be with the spirit of the 
limes. 
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THE idea of paid leave for further training 
' was first mooted in West Berlin In 1970 
when legislation was introduced allowing 
employees the right to take extra leave for 
vocational training. Later, the Idea was 
picked up by almost all states in West 
Germany and now the privilege Is avail¬ 
able everywhere. Already, some 2.2 milli¬ 
on people have taken such leave* 



TO commemorate the International 
Women's Year, the German Federal 
Post Office will soon issue new postage 
stamps bearing the portraits of four out¬ 
standing German women. They are four 
authors: Annette Kolb, who emigrated to the 
U.S.A. during the Nazi regime. Ricarda 
Huch, who was member of the Prussian 
^Academy of Arts till 1933, Else Lasker- 
Schueler.and playwright Gertrud le Fort. 



QRGAN-building is a trade with a secure 
^future and master craftsmen are always 
in demand. The Organ-Builders' College 
in Ludwigsburg Is the only one of its kind 
in the world and attracts students from all 
over Europe, the U.S.A., Japan. India, 
Thailand, Kenya, Nigeria, etc. Years ot 
theoretical and workshop training go 
into the making of a master craftsman, 
(picture above). 



AACHEN'S Christel Justin has been 
chosen "Sportswoman Of The Year" 
by sports journalists of the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany. She won the European 
breast-stroke championship In Vienna last 
year and later set a new world record in 
this event. This 16-year old girl swimmer 
has great things ahead of her and keeps 
to a hard schedule of training so as to be 
able to Improve her performance. 



/IIUEREZAS—a kind of monkey found In 
^ the Ethiopean highlands—faced extin¬ 
ction decades ago because they were 
kilted for their fur. A sufficient number of 
Guerezas have now been bred to avert this 
risk. But they are seldom found in zoos 
and very rarely breed in captivity. The 
Duisburg Zoo was pfoud to announce the 
birth of a guereza baby in December last 
year. 



TWO residents of Munich, R. Breu and 
" G. Thless, decided to go in for high 
adventure and took off In a balloon from 
Burgkirchen (in South Germany) to fly 
over the Alps to Milan, Italy. They flew In 
minus 24 degree centigrade temperatures 
for nine chilling hours before they reached 
their destination. During the journey, the 
akyfarers had to stave off frostbite by jum¬ 
ping up and down in the balloon basket. 
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THIS specially designed locket can be a 
* life-saver. It contains a waterproof 
plastic folder listing vital data of the 
wearer which comes handy In case of 
accidents. The data comprises name, 
address, next ot kin, blood group, medical 
background, etc., in six languages. A 
campaign Is now on In Germany to popul¬ 
arise the locket which Is already worn by 
3 million people all over Europe. 



* A song can be a Bridge,’ sung by 28 year¬ 
-old Joy Fleming from Mannheim, is 
the Federal Republic of Germany's entry 
for the year's Eurovision song contest. 
Joy Fleming, whose real name is Erna 
Strube, achieved a nationwide reputation 
three years ago and came to be known 
as a German blues singer. She recen¬ 
tly won acclaim at the Cannes Music 
Festival. 
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NEW INDIAN ENVOY 
TO GEEMANY 

Tbt Bonn FoMlm OBkc an- 
MNiMCd that tbc Fadctal rrciil 
tart hat gnurtad iha avrtamt 
to Mr. Mohammad Attaur 
Rahautt a> ta Ambamador 
FletaoteBliaiy of ladla hi the 
Fataal Rcfohlk of Germany. 

OF INFLATION 

With a price Increase rate of 
7 per cent, the Federal Repab- 
llc of Germany showed the 
lowest rate of Inflation among 
the IS countries of the OECD. 
The average rate among the 
group worked out to 133 per 
cent in 1974. 

COMPANY MERGERS 

The process of corporate 
meiisrs In the Federal Mepnb- 
lie acedermed considerably 
last year, the Geeman Mono¬ 
polies Commlstai reports. 
The CommlBslon registered 31S 
m eifcrs, 31 per cent more 
than in the preceding year. 

EC RULES FOR 
DOCTORS 

AU the five lakh physicians 
inside the European Commu¬ 
nity wifl henceforth be free to 
piacfice their profenion in any 
reuninr of the Community. 
All pr tvkme rules regarding re- 
gnlntinni restricting the prac¬ 
tice of foreign physicians with¬ 
in the Community were strock 


down by the CouncO of Minis* 
ten in Brussels. 

RECORD ORDERS 
The flim of Kloeekner In 
Duisbeii, West Germany* baa- 
booked new orders worth one 
billion marks (Ra. 32$ croces| 
la the fliBt stake of tUs year. 
The b igg est riaide pmfcct Is g 
Polish erection 

at¥ at M Mdi IWM. per 


Ikl, MHWMr, tk. Gmwn FMt> JOINT nUMECIS 
M FttealiM MMWwttd. IN IRAN 


FUGITIVES FROM THE 
GDR 

Last year $324 people es¬ 
caped from the GDR or East 
Beilin. Among the fogHives 
were 969 socaUed ^baiiicp- 
crashers*** who arrived in the 
Fedend Republic or BciBn 
(West) under risk to life and 
limb. By last year's end, (he 
GDR*8 Mocking-off and secure 
itv system, built to prevent Its 
own citizens from leaving their 
country. Included 134 km of 
automatic shooting devices and 
11# km of floodlit barrieis. 
Seven iagilives killed last 
vear by shots from GDR Irmt* 
der soldiers, detonating mines, 
and other lethal devices on the 
GDR side. 

FOOTBALL TEAM TO 
PLAY IN CHINA 

Germany's Olympic football 
team has accepted an invitation 
to play three nMtehes in China 




TRADE WITH POLAND 

The Federal Republic of 
Gsimany has become Poland's 
second most Important t^c 
partner after the USA and be¬ 
fore the GDR* according to 
Polish foreign trade flgnres. 
Total trade turnover between 
the two countries reached 1.# 
billion dollati in 1974. 

ENVIRONMENTAL 

RESEARCH 

Nearly 2fl# million DM (Rs. 
7# crores) have been provided 
by the Federal Ministry for 
Research and Technology for 
flnancing research on environ¬ 
mental protection till 197$. The 
research centres round the de- 

detect pollution and also the 
flnding out of methods and 
devtoce meant to reduce pol- 


Th 0 VP flnane 9 MlnUUr, Mr Tiwarh racanVy r/e/ted Ibe Mdo- 
Garman Agrfcultwal Oavahpmant ProJ^t in A/mora and was shown 
round by Or. Tag, iaadar of tha Carman taam. Pfetura shows 
Dr Tag (eantra) and Mr. Thaari to his laft. 




ATOMIC PEST CONTROL 

A new strategy has been 
developed in the campaign 
against the tse-tse fly, niort- 
aUv dangerous as transmitter 
of the so-called sleeping slcfc- 
nem that plagues parts of 
Africa and other tropicnl or 
sub-tropical areas. SclentIrtB 
la the Federal Republic of 
Gcnnany will breed hordes 
) of nude tse-tse fllcs^ then 
sterilize them through atomic 
indlatloa, so they cannot play 
their nonmri role In the re* 
production of generations of 


Researchers are convinced 
of nest control can eradicate 


Most of the 34 large-scale 
proiects agreed to between 
West German Anns and Iran 


steel plant (cstfanated invest- 

24# crores) and the entinsion 
of the Gsramn-lnmlan dkod 
engine plant with an Investment 
of 1## million marks (Rs 313 
crores). 

SHUPYARD CONTRACT 

The Hamburi totpyerd of 
Blohm and Voss has been 
commissioned to design a ship¬ 
yard for the Sheikhdom of 
Kuwait. 

PLANT FOR JUTE 
SACKS 

A manufacturing plant for 
Jute sacks was laaggncated in 
the Camcroons last month. The 
Arm, a Johrt venture with Gkr- 
num participation* will produce 
siz mOllon Jute sacks previous¬ 
ly imported. 

HIGHER ALLOCATION 
FOR SOCIAL SERVICES 
Public spending for social 
services amounted to around 
2MS% of Germany’s Grom 
National Product in 1974* it 

hue. The propoitlou Is ezpeck 
ed to rise to over 29% of the 
GNP by 1973. Amom the rca- 
som for toe increariito dbma 
arc omditallve improvements 
in the servkos offered, special¬ 
ly In toe flsUs of public health 


STEEL PLANT 
FOR SYRIA 

A consortium of German 
Anns has received a torn-key 
order to build a completo 
steel plant In Syria. 


INDIAN WINS 
LOnCRY I 

A foebr-year old Indian j 
mechnaic. lesMcnt in Ham-i 
bnrg. won 1.17 raBHou DM j 
(Rs. 3# lakiM) in toe North j 
German lott^. Atoed aboot | 
Us plansb toe ncwly-mado ndi- I 


SlAMto in a TV vo-1 
conns and a trip to I 
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OKKHIAN VIEWS 

Bonn takes sides in Afirica 


Bonn is busy restating its policy on Africa. Cl6ar**cut views are repiacing 
an erstwhile attitude frequently characterised by prevarication and a deter¬ 
minedly non-committal approach. 

Namibia must be granted independence, the Bonn Foreign Office insists. 
This country's consulate In Windhoek is not there solely to look after the 
interests of German nationals in South-West Africa. 

Bonn not only considers the white minority government in Rhodesia illegal; 
it clearly advocates its replacement by a black majority administration.' 

The days of pretended innocence are over and done with in the Federal 
Republic. 

This policy review, the outcome of the fourth conference of Federal Republic 
ambassadors In Africa, held in Nairobi at the end of January, is not entirely 
a new leaf. 

One may reasonably assume that the Bonn government has always favoured 
Independence and self-determination in Africa. Frankly-stated views on the 
subject nonetheless represent a step forward. 



Eighteen months ago the Foreign Office was far from happy when Social 
Democrat Hans-Juergen Wischnewski held talks in Bonn with representa¬ 
tives of Frelimo, the Mozambique liberation movement. 

Nowadays the permanent under-secretary at the Foreign Office unblinkingly 
refers to SWAPO as the major liberation movement in Namibia 
This trend was doubtless accelerated by the collapse of Portuguese rule in 
Africa. Since its inception the Social and Free Democratic coalition in Bonn 
has tried to dissociate itself from the colonial policies pursued by NATO 
ally Portugal. 

Occasionally, however, Bonn has come a cropper, supplying Portugal with 
armaments, for instance, that were subsequently deployed in colonial war¬ 
fare. 

Everyone now realises that it is poor policy to take sides with white minority 
rule In Africa. 

The language of power Is far more readily understood than that of morals. 
The hand-over of power in both Rhodesia and Namibia now seems no more 
than a matter of time. 

This country now has a more pressing reason for paying more attention to 
Africa than in the past. 

Since the sixth special general assembly of the United Nations, the so- 
called raw materials conference held last April, the Third World countries 
have clearly been seen to intend making greater use of their voting power 
as a bloc. 

The rich countries looked on anxiously while the Third World took a leaf 
out of their book and the way the West once dominated tne UN 
The Third World countries made frank use, without so much as a by your 
leave, of their majority. They can be expected to do the same this Septem¬ 
ber at the forthcoming special UN general assembly on development 
affairs. 

It is a seemingly paradoxical position. This country is on the best of terms 
bilaterally with most developing countries particularly in Africa. West 
German development aid is among the world's most highly-rated. 

Yet cordiality is often conspicuous by its absence at the UN building in 
New York, where bilateral ties take a back seat to polarisation between the 
Third World on the one hand and the Industrialised countries, increasingly 
Including the socialist world (excepting China), on the other. 

At present bilateral ties may on balance retain pride of place Bonn well 
knows why it attaches such importance to bilateral development aid. But 
the Foreign Office is astute enough not to underestimate solidarity within 
Third World ranks. 

In the past Bonn has kept its own counsei on relevant Issues and has not 
fared badly with this approach. But now it must nail its colours to the mast. 
Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich Genscher and Economic Cooperation 
Minister Egon Bahr have sounded urgent warning notes about the perils of 
forming blocs. 

This country will doubtless take up UN Secretary-General Kurt Waldheim's 
advice and make every use of its cordial bilateral relations with developing 
countries to forestall confrontation. 

Bonn has taken sides on Africa, indicating its willingness to play its part In 
future developments. Hans Kepper 


This article appeared in the independent Frankfurt 
daily, -Fraiikfiir*-«^ftiaidBchaD’* on Feb. 11. 
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The oil crisis and the resultant boom in 
coal production has brought the miner 
back Into the limelight. German miners 
are among the highest paid In the world 
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ESm> SESSION IN NEW DELHI 


ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 
OF ASIA 
VITAL 


T he FcdCTal Republic of Gerinatiy nan 
repreaent€!d at the scMion of the 

Kc-unomic And Social Commission For Asia 
And The Pacific (ESCAI*) by a four-incm* 
b(*r observer delegation: Ambassaflor 

H.W. Diumann. Dr R. Hofsteiter. the 
permanent observer of the Federal Repub¬ 
lic of Germany to ESCAP in Bangkok. Dr. 
H. Kricbcl. Counsellor in the Bonn Min¬ 
istry of Economics, and Mr. G.R. Eiptau. 
Director, Ministry of Economic Coopera¬ 
tion. 

The Federal Republic of Germany has 
attended the sessions of the Regional Com¬ 
mission as an observer since 1957 and has 
)>ccn following its work with great inter¬ 
est. The Government of the Federal Re¬ 
public will continue to sup|>ort the Ctmi- 
inission in its work. 

In his statement at the New Delhi sc- 
sion. the head of the German delegation 
indicated his government's readiness to 
continue sending experts to ESCAP institu¬ 
tions and as far as possible extend this 
measure which, since Its inception in ictfig. 
has provc*d its value. Furthermore. in 
addition to its ccmpcraiion with the I'liit- 
c-d Nations* Fund F'or Population Activities 
iUNFPA) and the International Planned 
ParenthcHKl Federation (IPPF). the Federal 
Republic of Germany is prepared, inter- 
alia, to assist in the establishment of sta¬ 
tistical services and demographic institutes, 
in the .setting up and development of the 
health infrastructure and the improvement 
of the education system in the region. 

Gcn'many, Ambassador Dittmann pointed 
out. sees the economic development of Asia 
as a vital prerequisite of achieving world¬ 
wide detente. Hence its interest and par¬ 
ticipation in the work of the rc*gional bexly. 

The following are excerpts from the 
statement by Ambassador Dittmann: 

"Global economic development in 1974 
have placed a heavy strain on the indus¬ 
trialized countries and many of the deve¬ 
loping countries. The problems facing us 
all. such as world-wide inflation, unem¬ 
ployment, a shcxrter supply and higher 
price of vital fcxxlstufls ancl raw materials 
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JCOtOMIC MID SOCi*l CONNiSSK* 
FOR ASIA AID 


Prime Minister In&ira Gendhi opens the ESCAP session in New Delhi, 


as well as balancc-of-payments imbalances 
have been aggravated by the oil crises. 

GERMAN ASSISTANCne 

"We are also examining possibilities for 
trilateral co-operation which would be a 
combination of technical know-how and 
financing from industrial countric*s and 
additional financial aid from oil-produc¬ 
ing countries to he provided to developing 
countries. Our aim is to enlarge the 
Slope of development {Kissihilitics and find 
\\avs to realize additional projects. 

"During the years Iroiii > 95 ^ 
bilateral official development aid rendered 
to Asian countries bv the Federal Republic 
of Germany amounted to approximately 
"..r, billion dollars; this amount, distribut¬ 
ed over the said period, represents an 
acerage proportion of 57.B per cent of our 
overall bilateral development aid. Full 
figures for 1974 are not yet available but 
the credits granted indicate a rather siza¬ 
ble upward trend. Asia thus remains a 
high-priority area for our development. 

"This is equally manifest in the multi 
lateral sphere. At last year's session my 
delegation pointed out that in 1974 and 
1975 the Federal Republic of Germany 
would contribute a total of 34.5 million 
dollars to the Special Fund of the Asian 
Development Bank. 

FOOD AID 

"In the field of food aid, tcx>. the Fede¬ 
ral Republic of Germany has incrcamd its 
assistance since 1973. Our commitments 
in 1973 amounted to 29.3 million dollars; 
in 1974 they rose to 40.9 million dollars, 
nearly half of whiih, that is 19.6 million 
dollars* went to countries in the ESCAP 
region. For 1975 we envisage bilateral 
food aid commitments in the amount of 
56 million dollars, and. most likely, the 
proportion allm-ated to this region will be 
incTeased in view of the extremely critical 
fcxxl situation here. We should be aware, 
however, that fcxxl aid ran do no more 
than alleviate immediate distress. The 
results of last year's World Fcxxl Confer¬ 
ence make it dear that the highest prior¬ 
ity must be attached to raising agricultural 


prcxluction in the developing countries 
themselves. 

TRADE AND PRIVATE 
INVESTMENT 

"And now. Mr. Chairman, lot me say a 
few words about private investment and 
the development of trade. 

"In our view investments by private 
enterprises are a valuable complement of 
official devclopmeiu aid which wc cannot 
just multiply into any desired volume. 
The Federal Republic of Germany, there¬ 
fore. encourages such investments by a 
number oi appropriate measures which, as 
figures slum. Iia\e not remained without 
success. Since 1952, German firms have 
invested some 487 million dollars in the 
ESCAP region of which 2S8 million have 
been invested in developing countries* 

"At the sixth special session of the Unit¬ 
ed Nations General AsseinbU last April 
the ini|uiriaiit dialogue on ilie burning 
problems of the world econoins was txgun. 
Wc shall have to continue that dialogue 
with much patience, persc'verance ancl a 
sense of proportion. In line with our ow'n 
concept of dcxciopinent |iolif> we, ukj. 
want to help the clesek^ping countries 
achieve greater prosperity and more rapid 
economic growth. We liiereforc «trongIv 
advoiate ^ realistic develt'|>nienl of the ex¬ 
isting international cconomii order but 
consider that, in the iiitcTest of ail. it must 
not lead to anv loss c>f c'lononiit efficiency. 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AS 
AN INSTRUMENT OF DETENTE 

"Asia is dosc'r to us than its geogvaphi- 
ca: position w'oiilcl suggest. F.iorioniit difli- 
culties and political conflicts in a rc'gion in 
whiili the hirgest part of mar4«>ind i.s at 
honit* lannot h‘a\c us unafFected. Nainral- 
W, therefore, our acivexaev of secure peace 
and world-wide detente in ionium lion 
with the strict obsc-rvame of the priiicipip 
of non-interference also extends to Asi^., 
We .support the work of F..SCAP not leasc.- 
1 h;c au.se. in addition to its specific econo¬ 
mic and scx'ial objecti\es. FiiCAl* .ns a 
forum of fruitful discussion and an instru¬ 
ment of rc*gional co-operation, serses the 
goal of ivorld-wide dciciiie " * 
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COAL—THE BLACK GOLD 



>1 giant undarground tunnelling machine deep down in a coal mine. 


Minen being transported to wore. 


I NCREASED u«' of r«*s«T\i*s of domes 
tic hard loal is ilic fcual point of :i 
new I'liel comc-pi wliitli lias just Iwcn prc 
sented by the govemnicnt of the Federal 
Kcpiiblic of (Germain Aiiordiii); to plans 
in Bonn, the part played by domestic hard 
coal ill the energy supply of the Fedeial 
Republic is to be in<r(*a.sed loiisiderably 
and that of mineral nil drastic ally reduced. 
With these measures. Bonn has reacted to 
the international oil crisis which biouftht 
out far-reachiiiyi; changes on the* world en¬ 
ergy markets since the end of 197^- 

Thc^ worldwide bcMuti in coal caiiM-d a 
year ago by a sliortage of and increase in 
tfle price of mineral oil has given a new 
importance to coal. Coal prcHludion in 


Mbilng output up 

mcreaae ki kg per ahift 

1957 SB 1973 


F.R.of Oermany 

Belghffn Frwoo Polend Brttein I I 



the Federal Republic achie\ed a lecord 
figure. During llie iiew 1117-1 hcKiin, 95 
million tons of hard coal were prcxluced 
by the pits which thus almost reaiJied the 
limit of their capacity. Howi*\er, sales 
managers were able to reach deli\ery 
agreements for o\er 110 million tons — 
and thus clc'ar the bulk of tim stocks which 
had iH'eii hiiilcling up for years. At tlie 
end of ic)7:t. shortly hc'fore the bc'giniiing 
of the increase in the price of oil. coal 
stockpiles ill' the Federal Republic still 
totalled 31 million tons. At the iMgin- 
iiing ol 1975. thi.s enormous \oluiiie shrank 
to a compai.iii\eiy small rcinanant of one 
to two million tons. 

95 MILLION TONS OUTPUT 

This sudden shortage necessirates a com- 
preliensive coal programme in the Federal 
Republic of Cermaiiy. For this reasem. 
initially no further pits are to be closed 
and. via a gigantic mining industry invest¬ 
ment programme to the tune of DM 
iR.ooo tnillion (Rs. 10,500 crorcs), produc¬ 
tion capacity is to l>c stabilized at 95 mil¬ 
lion tons. 

To a.ssist investment plans for the min¬ 
ing industry, which is already highly mc- 
cliani/cd and from a technological view¬ 
point regarded as one of the most imidem 
in the world, the government intends to 
step up at once its annual financial assist¬ 
ance to this branch by DM 50 to sio mil¬ 
lions (Rs. 18.75 to Rs. 78.75 crores). With 
the help of public funds, a hard coal 
reserve of around ten million tons is to be 
built up from domestic production. A new 


law (srd Elc'ctrificatioii An) is to ensure 
that use of domestic hard coal in elix.lrica1 
|KiwcT stations in preference* to oil is step 
ped up by ten per cent to million tons 

FIVE CENTURIES 
OF COAL MINING 

Cvcriiianv’s Ruhr district is e\en today 
the' centre of the* cc>al indusirv. 'l*he his 
tory of coal-milling in the Ruhr distrin 
goes back sexeral liuiulied years, though 
the history of “Rulirkohle AO** (Ruhr 
Coal l.ld.) covers a |>cricHl of only 
six years. It came into being at the end 
of n)(i8 when 52 coal-mines, 29 coke-works, 
five briquette factories and 20 power sta¬ 
tions were amalgamated. In this way 
three cfuarters of the hardcoal mining in 
the Federal Republic of CUrrmany was put 
inici the hands of a single prixately-owned 
company — Europe's largest coal-mining 
enterprise. After cliliiciilt years at the be 
ginning erf its existence, the c.ompaiiy is 
now headed for better days. 

The oldest information regarding coal¬ 
mining in the Ruhr district is provided by 
a Dortmund dcx.ument dating from 150a. 
In those days cnal seams close to the sur¬ 
face were mined simply by sinking short 
shafts or digging boles in the ground. The 
Brst shafts leading 10 deeper levels were 
sunk towards the end of the i8tli century. 
The Ruhr mining industry went through 
its first major crisis as early as the middle 
of the 19th century, a crisis which has been 
followed in the meantime by numerous 
oihrrs. Thai is typical of the history of 
coal'iniiiifig in Germany: periods of crisis 
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Tkc iBtenuilioiial cneisy crisis has givcii a aew importance 
to coal. Modem methods and maddneiy 
hare hrip^ German miners to achieve 
the hig^iest productivity in Europe. 




Young mine workers at a Huhr colliery. 


The Ruhr skyscape. 


anci pc'riods of exuberant prosperity or» as 
I lie first rhainnan of Ruhrkrrlile AG, Dr. 
linns-llelniiit Kuhiikc, once put it, eupho¬ 
ria alternatiri]* with deep despair at vary¬ 
ing interval. 

In at the end of World War II. 

oiiipiit had fallc‘11 to niinion tons, the 
figure recordc'd in iHtpi Rut then in the 
course of German post-war reronstiin tion 
coal was in great demand. By 1(15(1-57 out¬ 
put rose to i3r, million ions while* the 
mining nuhi.sti\'s wotk fone increased 10 
pi^.cKMi A Near laiei .1 radical structural 
crisis liegaii in the ('rciinan hard-coal iii- 
dustrv with the increasing use of oil and 
the surprisiiigK fa.st reduction in the con- 
sumi>lioii of coal by siec 1 works and power 
siaiioiiN as a result of icclinical ad\aiic<*s. 

In the summer of 1971 an oserall adap' 
I at ion plan was drawn up which aimed at 
f onrentraiing cxval prcxluction at mines 
with a gocHl yield and closing down those 
which were unprofitable. The situation 
at the lime when this plan was coiueivcNl 
wa.s as follows: of the 5a pits the smallest 
• - employing 505 uiidciground workers —• 
had a daily output of 1 500 tons, while the 
largest — employing 4.475 mirarrs — was 
turning out more than 15.000 tons. In 
the best pits, production was almost 100 
l>cr cent mcclianised. while in the worst 
there was onlv 15 per r tit nicctianisaiion. 
.Shift outputs varied per man and diift. 
fnvm rMfi 45 pounds of coal. Coal 

deposits definitely still worth working 
varied between two and a is million tons, 
corresponding to a life c>f between five and 


>3.1 years foi the individual pits. 

FOUR TONS PER HEAD 

There arc now ten mines in the Ruhr 
district with a dailv oiiipiif of more than 
i^.fxxi tons. 40 per cent of the Ruhr dis- 
iric'i's total coal output. Colliery workers 
were reduced to 147.000 by April, 1974. 
ria.ooo of them lieing employed under¬ 
ground. The average shift output has risen 
to more than foui tons, easily the highest 
in Europe. 

'1 lie di’giee of inechanisaiion in coal 
haulage is well over 90 |>er cent, while 
machines pcTform more than half the 
work of pulling in pit props. Successes in 
fulK inethaiiical icinnelliiig have iK'en par- 
lie iilarlv iinpressi\e. I he “steel dragons.*' 
as the great tunnelling niachiiu*s arc called, 
weigh up to 350 tons, and arc some 51x1 
fc'et long, including the haulage licit for 
cairviiig away the rexk drilU'd c»iu In |-lic 
iiinnelliiig iiiachine. At a depth of seve¬ 
ral miles, controlled hy a laser l>eatii, 
these machines chew their wax through 
the lock with their huge drilling hits, 
leaving circular holc^ liehind ilicm with a 
diameter of sciml yards. 
m PER CENT COAL FOR STEEL 
AND ELECTRICITY 

The optimistic view that at least as much 
coal will be consumed in 1980 as tcxlav is 
based mainly on the requirements of those 
two majc'r consumers, smedting works and 
powei stations. Eighty |kt rent of the 
Ruhr (oal sold goes to the srex’! and elc*c- 
tririiy industries. As a rc'siili of the build¬ 


ing of coal hurtling |x»wcr stations with an 
output of fi.cxio megawatts, five million 
more tons of coal will he required in 1980 
for electricity production than ifxlay. 

The use of coke in blast furnaces instead 
of oil. w'hidk has become too expensive, 
means an additional requirement of at least 
i.y million tons. Finally, coal lias a wide 
field .u its dispcMal as a raw material in 
(Continuer/ on p^e rti 


YOUNG MEN 
RETURN TO MINES 

T ILL m tern jcaiB agu, GcrauiB miiie- 
* owmevs had hrguN to wony bc- 
eaiuw yOBNg toea ftraoi the aainiag areas 
had begun to loub daewhere for depend¬ 
able;, wcD-payibg woib. The result 
was a disp r oportionate growth in the 
pe r c e nta g e of older mco In the pits and 
above ground. 

Now, thaahs to higher prices and 
the nnccrtaln suppl y of other forms of 
prinmiy energy, coal mining is begin¬ 
ning to look mOTe attractive to young 
men in search of a nscM trade. 

The espeitence of Rnhriuihle AG. 
responsible for about 7S per cent of the 
Federal RcpnbHc of Gennany's coal 
pred n etton, M n e t raUa this development. 
Up to S ep t e mb e r of last year, the com¬ 
pany had taken on 25 per cent more 
a pp re n ti ce s and adnNs, than dnring the 
whole 01 1973. Last year's enrollment 
of new r eemits stood at 4,191 in the | 
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INDO-GERMAN COOPERATION ON SOLAR 
ENERGY AND COAL TECHNOLOGY 



The members of the German delegation, Mr. Rkken, Dr. Stoecker, Dr, Diehl and Prof. 
Boettcher with Mr, K.C, Pant, Minister of State for Energy (4th from left). 


OLLOWING the visit of an Indian 
■ energy delegation to the Federal Re¬ 
public* of Germany on Sept. 24. 1974 (see 
"German News" of Oct. 15, 1974) a live- 
member team from West Germany in¬ 
cluding the head of the Federal Energy 
Research Programme, Dr H. J. Stoecker, 
and the coordinator for Indo-German 
Srientific CcNiperatinn. Prof. Dr. A. 
cher were in India last week to identify 
specific projects for joint researih and de¬ 
velopment in the field c>f energy. 

The German delegation visited the In¬ 
dian In.stitutc of Technology. Madras, 
Bharat Heaw Electriials Ltd.. Tiruchi, 
the Central Mining Research Station, the 
Central Fuel Rc'searcli Institute, the In¬ 
dian School of Mine's in Dhanbad and 
mining sites. Tlie\ had discussions with 
the scientists in these institutions and 
svith leading officials of tlic Depanmetu of 
Science &; Technology. Ministrs of F.nergv 
and Deparrnienr of C.'oal, the C^ounril of 
.Scientific A: Industrial Research and Bha¬ 
rat Hea\y Elertrirals I.td. 

As a ivsult of their visit, the Indian 
and German deUgations agreed on a num¬ 
ber of promising pmje*is to be taken 
up jointly. 

SOLAR ENERGY 

ll.irnessin" solar eneig\ for down to 
earth purposes such as electricity gene¬ 
ration and refrigeration is one of the 
challenging fields ImiiIi countries ha\e 
selected for tlic*ir joint efforts. In coope¬ 
ration with BHKl. and the Indian Insti¬ 
tute of Technolr^y. Madras, the German 
side will develop and rest itnprov4?cl de¬ 
signs of solar lollc'ctors. These collectors 
trap the sun's rays .and through a dual 
prcKe.ss of heating up water and a 
Hc'iond. more volatile medium, ultimately 


deliver the power to drive a turbine-gene¬ 
rator set. As Prof. Dcwttcher explained, 
though the basic technological problems 
have been solved, a lot of work remains 
to be done in developing economic, main¬ 
tenance-free solar collectors. Two other 
interesting projects with .specific Indian 
applications to be taken up under the 
ciHtperaiion programme are die develop¬ 
ment of solar-powered refrigeration units 
for the conservation of fcxxl and a tvpe 
of mini-power plant large enough to sup- 
plv isolated villages with sufficient power 
fur lifting purposes and operating tele¬ 
vision sets. This idea is panicularlv in¬ 
teresting in the context of India's educa¬ 
tional satellite television programme which 
will bring thousands of villages within the 
reach of iclevision, long before they liave 
ihc' chance to be connected to the elec¬ 
tricity grid. 

COAL TECHNOLOGY 

Coal technologv is the other major field 


where India and Germanv intend to 
work together. After vi.siting the Dliaii- 
had coal mining area. the two sides 
singled cut three projects for their co¬ 
operation: ventilation problems in mines, 
prohhnns of gremnd and strata-movenieiit 
due to underground mining and—in the 
field of coal utilisation—coal gasification 
and liquefaction. While die improveinein 
of underground ventilation and cUniatic 
conditions holds out the pn^mise of con¬ 
siderable output increases per man hour, 
the liquefaction of coal is seen as one of 
thi liest wavs of converting coal into an 
economical fuel capable of being trans¬ 
ported over long distances at reasonable 
cost. 

The Indo-German ccxiperation in the 
field of energy is part of the larger pro¬ 
gramme csf Indo-German Scientific And 
Technokgical Cooperation under the 
Indo-German agreement signed on March 
7. 1974 in New Delhi. • 


COAL—THE BLACK GOLD 


die rhemicial industry and as a source of 
gas. 

COAL GASIFICATION 
AND LIQUEFACTION 

Within a decade a high-grade gas ex¬ 
tracted from coal is meant to compete 
with natural gas in the public supply ser¬ 
vice. All in all the Federal Republic of 
f-rrinanv Is glad there are still some 65 
thousand million tons of coal in the depths 
of the Ruhr district. 

Nobody doubts that the conversion of 
coal into gas will play an important part 


in a few years' time. On the other hand, 
the economic feasibility of liquefying coal, 
that is converting it into a liquid propel¬ 
lant. is being increasingly discussed in the 
face of the oil crisis. As things stand at 
present, this form of petrol would still 
be more expensive than that obtained 
from mineral oil. 

However. Germany has a great deal of 
experience in the hydration of coal. 
As early as .9x5 Professor Matthias Pier 
was commissioned by the huge "IG 
Farben" chemical enterprise to continue 
work on the process discovered in 1913 by 


Professor Friedrich Bergius. Pier succeed¬ 
ed. after promising small-scale experi¬ 
ments. in making the first large-scale ex¬ 
tractions of propellant fuel from coal. 
This piocess involves mixing up a ma.s 1 i 
of the initial substances (stone coal, brown 
coal, peat, coal extracts, pitch, tar. and 
mineral oil residues) with catalysts, com¬ 
bining it with hydrogen at a high tempera¬ 
ture and under high pressure in a socalleci 
sump furnace, and then converting it into 
fuel in its gaseous phase. Three and a 
half tons of hard coal yielded one ton of 
petrol. • 
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SCHOLAR EXTRAORDINARY 


Scholar Extraordinary — The Life of 
Professor The Rt. Hon. Friedrich Max 
Mueller, P.C. — By Nirad C. Chaudhuri. 

E waited five years for this book 
while it was in the writing. And 
in a sense, we waited over fifty years for 
iihis study by an Indian of a man who 
ga%‘e his life to his lielovcd country of the 
Vedas and the Upanidiads — Friedrich 
Max Mueller. Nearly five years ago, in 
his Delhi home, Nirad C. Chaudhuri had 
spoken enthusiastically of the “tremend¬ 
ous assignment" of writing a definitive 
biography of Max Mueller. At that 
time, he did not exactly know how he 
would go atmut it — the research was 
going lo be laborious, the whole process 
of clisccnering another man's life was be¬ 
fore him. One heard Nirad talk about the 
bt»ok he was going lo wiite and one wem- 
tlerc’d at tlie df terminal ion and the liter¬ 
ary cAcileineiit that fired this frail vet 
cL^naiiiit man. l.arc-r one heard of him 
from time to time as ho progressed with 
his work. One had vague images of the 
diniiiiinixe. white-haired wTitcr-scholar 
working away in the libraries of Oxford, 
{-terhaps reliving through Max Mueller’s 
diaries and papers the intellectual con¬ 
flicts. the* uncertainties and challenges of 
the 'Scholar Extraordinary.' The epithet. 


used for the ciile of the bcxik, is Nirad's 
ft expresses more than anything else, his 
vision of his subject, admiration, even 
love. Without that, this biography would 
have been a grey, impersonal tome. It i.s 
not. 

It ISi OBe rcalbca, NiradN own coming 
full cirde as a scholar and writer — th^ 
angry old man of The Autobiography Of 
An Unknown Indian;’ a writer involved In 
a lover’s quarrel with his own ccMintiy 
who has sought a literary life In England 

— wrfting about another scholar who 
left his own country (Max Mudlar was 
bom In Dessau, Germany) also to work 
In England. The parallel stretches fur¬ 
ther. As with Nkad, controversy and 
literary polemics also dogged the life of 
Max Mueller in whom unju.st critici.sm 
and scholarly animosities provoked deep 
reactions of distress and anger. One can¬ 
not but smile at Nirad's ennunclation of 
a general moral In summing up the con¬ 
troversies that Max Mueller lived through 

— ’*.scholars themselves should avoid them 
(controversies) and the layman should 
ignore them.** 

Bui the < oniTOvcTsies. pett\ as they 
ni<i) .seem now in the perspective of time 
and of his own prc-cminen«c, remained 
with Max Mueller to his death. Some of 
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these were the result of his political ideas, 
for Max Mueller had once written: "If 
you want to be at peace with yourself do 
not mind l)eing at war with the world." 
He was drawn into public conCrovcTsy 
over the Schleswig-flnlstcin war of i86.f. 
the Franco-Prus.Man wat of 1870 and ilu* 
BcH'r war of 1899. His impassioned let- 
ler.s to newspapers and ;K>litical figures 
were appreciated by such men as lx>rd 
Salisburv and Gladstone. Nirad recounts 
Max Mueliei's role in each cxmiroversy. 
setting out with masterly clan rhe issues 
and the reasons that inspired the sc'holar 
to plunge into them. 

However, scholarly controversies were 
another matter Nirad reaches into his vit¬ 
riolic, powerful prose to dccTy them: 
"They are always barren and futile, often 
ill-tempered and unmannerly, at times 
scuirillout." Max Mueltcr himself had 
eschewed such controvcrslei but he was 
not spared professional attacks for 
more than years during his life. 


by Vijay N. Shankar 

I he truth was that professional jeal- 
ou.sic.s were sparked off by the tn*mcnd- 
ous scale and diversity of Max Mueller’s 
work. Had he been just a scholar, he 
might have been left alone. But he evas 
not that. He had created his own philu- 
setphy eff language with Sanskrit as ii« 
centrepiece — this brought him into pure¬ 
ly academic argument with Charles Dar¬ 
win on the evolution of language—and ho 
aspired to give a new pride and a cultural 
awakening to Indians through his work 
on their anrieni texts. He was, in that 
sense, more than a scholar, his fame out¬ 
shone nil others. 

Max Mucner*s wmfc on the Rig Veda 
was not only for fellow scholars. "He 
edited it,** writes Nirad, "to make It wide¬ 
ly known both in the West and the East, 
with the more practical motive of influ¬ 
encing the religious life of contemporary 
Hindu.s. So far as popularisation was 
concerned, he fully succeeded and be also 
did for the Hindus what no other scholar 
had ever accomplished. From the very 
first, the value of his edition was recogn¬ 
ised in India.” Among the first to do so 
was Raja Radhakanta Deb of Bengal, a 
Sanskrit scholar and religious leader, who 
wrote to Max Mueller: "Accent my most 
grateful and sincere thanks, which, in | 
common, with my cmintiymen, 1 owe to 
you.” Debendraoath Tagore and Swami 
Vivekananda paid high tribute to the 
.scholar and after- the publication of Max 
Muehcr’s Rig Veda, he was told that an 
assembly of learned pundits in Poona had 
used his texts to correct their own manu¬ 
scripts. 

Nirad Chaudhuri g<K‘s «in from Iutc* to 
review the pracriial implications of Max 
Mucller*.s sdiolarlv rescan lies. His work 
on comparative philology, loading to his 
idea of the Arvan ethnic gnmp in 

India, had a strong impact on miKlern 
Hindu nationalism. The human uige in 
all his work, writes Nirad, was that, be¬ 
coming aware of rheir great past and 
drawing on their legacv. they (the Hindus) 
would revitalise their cofitcmix>rary life. 
What Lord Curron described as a quasi- 
religions, quasi metaphysical ferment was 
going on in India at that time and men 
like Max Mueller supplied much of the 
inspiration for this. He rested his hopes 
(Continued on 'page p) 
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EXTRACTS FROM ‘SCHOLAR EXTRAORDINARY 


MAX MUELLER 
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...his personal relations 
with the Indians he 
met in the course 
of his long life pro¬ 
vide the most touch¬ 
ing expression of his 
devotion to India. 


\i^ HEN Max Mueller told his son to 
’ gr€»w fond of stimconc or something 

• and so Im; raised (o the irittnsiiY of passion, 
he was thinking of liis own life. Whuc- 

-ever his love for $01111*0110 might ha\o 
^brought him. his fondness for something 
never disappohiied him. 'T'hat was India, 
^adopted as a boy's dream and puisued 
!'through life as an ohjni of love. Many 
: people looked upon this as his great illu- 
: sinn. 

[ It could be. for he could create an India 
of his own, as P^-gmaTion did with lii.s 
^Calaccra. Though absorbed in India all 
'his life, he never visaed the couiitrv. In 
earlv life he could not because his mother 

* thought that England was far enougti. 
*His love affair and marriage also prevent* 
■’ed if. In middle age he was too btisv at 

Oxford: and when old he felt that a visit 
.to India would Im^ too great a physical 
' strain Among Indians, the legend grew 
‘ that he believed their country to have 
' been the land of his previous birth, and 
; that to see it might prove a fatal shock of 

joy. 

An India 

: That Was Idealised 

- |k^ AX MUELLER was not unaware of 
' the actual social, moral and rcligi- 

' ous condition of the India of his time. 

' Then, the India he idcali/cd. that of the 
ancient Hiiitlus. could 1 h* ideali/ed and 
made prcxif against disilliisionmcni. for 
fit was reconsirurtcd ficjm certain ancient 
' religious and philosophiial texts which ad* 

' niittcd of a wide range of interpretation 
arcordiiig to the inclinations of the iccon- 
■ structor. so that no one who differed from 
. him could charge liim either with igiior- 
' anre or with inteUectual dishonesty. 

; Indian Friends 
' And Correspondents 

' A MAN of Max Mueller's deep and 
? broad humanity could not fail to be 
I attracted to the men and women of the 
I country he loved so much. In fact, his 
pcnrsonal relations with the Indians he met 
t in the course of his long life provide the 
^ most touching expression of his deve lion 
to India. 1 was surprised by the span of 
}timc over which he had either Indian ac- 


. quaiiitanres or Indian correspondents. The 
* first Indian he met was Dwarkatiaih 'Fagoie 
born at the end of the eighteentli century; 
and one of his last corre.spoiidc'nts was an 
, c'miiienr Bengali whom I used 10 meet in 
Calcutta in the thirties of this century. In 
Ik*! ween there were nianv figures of first 
rank in modern India like Raja Radha< 
kanta Deb. Deliendranath Tagore?, Keshab 
‘ Chunder .Sen, Rajcndra I a 1 Mitra, Bhao 
Daji. Bc'hramji Malabari and K.T. Tclang. 
He particularly sympathireci with those 
. who were trying to reform Indian religion 
and social Ctistoms, and wore not only 
working for the cause, but also suffering 
for it In doing so and championing 
them, he did not shrink from couiiing un* 

‘ popularilv and abuse. A full account will 
Ik* found in the second volume of his le* 
niiniscences. Auld Lan^ Syne. Rut mv ac¬ 
counts are also given from intimate per¬ 
sonal correspodencc. 

A Mysterious Visitor 

T he next Indian whom he met was no 
celebrity. hut he had a remarkable 
history of religious struggle. One day in 
1H34 Mueller was sitting in his room at 
Oxford copying his MSS. when an Indian 
drcssc*cl in a long black coat was shown in. 
and he adc^ressed^Mueller in a language of 
which lie did not understand a single word. 

. Max Mueller replied in EriglLsh. and ask¬ 
ed in what language he was speaking. The 
• visitor was surprised: 'Do voii not under¬ 
stand Sanskrit?* Max Mueller said: 'No. 
I have never heard it spoken, hut here 
are some MSS of the Veda u'hich will in¬ 
terest you.* The Indian read a little, and 
then remarked that he was not able to 
translate what he was reading. On Muel¬ 
ler's expressing surprise, the man said 
that he did not believe in the Veda any¬ 
more. he had liecomc a Christian.* Then 
■ he told a remarkable story. His Hindu 
name was Nilakantha Goreh. but had been 
changed to Nehemiah Goreh on his ron- 
' version. 

. A Spiritual Affinity 

5 A NOTHER Indian whose connexion 
\ with Mav Mueller I shall descTibe 
f was also on a religious quest, but he 
\ was not an obscure individual like 
Goreh He was Keshub Chunder .Sen. 


who. as a religious and social re 
former, will always have a place in 
any history of itwidern India. He was lead¬ 
ing a powerful monoilieistic movement, 
very larigely modelled on Christianity, and 
evc*n before he was thirty was so famous 
that Ijord Lawrc*ncc. the Viceroy, invited 
him to Simla as his guest. He was a man 
of extiaordinary and almost wild enthu 
siasm and eloquence, and s{joke English 
as well as he did Bengali. He was born 
into a wealthy and very rc‘spertcd family 
of Calcutta, but had given up. or rather 
was forced 10 give up, his family on ac- 
count of his icligious convictions. How 
ever, he gave up his si'ciilar employment 
voluntarily, and bciauic a preacher. His 
very young wife accnmp.'uiicxl him both in 
his religious mission and his break with 
Hindu society. 

.Sen went to Oxford a ml staved wiili 
Mueller, who had a gcxKl opportunity of 
watching him. and always found him \ycT- 
fecily tranquil, even when very earnest, 
with his opinions clear and settled. 

In 1878 there came a crisis in Sen's 
triumphant rcligiou.s career. An offc*r 
came from an Indian piince, the Maharaja 
of CcmmIi Rchar, to marry Sc'ii’s eldest 
daughter, who w'as not yet quite fourteen 
years old. For the sake of succession the 
marriage liad to be according to Hindu 
rites. Now. idolatrous rites and child mar¬ 
riage were the very things which Sen as 
a religious and .social reformer had oppoi 
cd. He had made it a rule for his follow¬ 
ers not to observe the form^ in any cir¬ 
cumstance, and not to marry their 
daughters before they had completed their 
fourteenth year. In fact, an Act passed 
in 1871 had legalized marriages performed • 
according to Brahmo Smaj rites and fixed 
the minimum age for it as fourteen. 

But Sen fell in with the proposal, and 
. liis daughter was married to the prince in . 
^ February 1878, and some subterfuges were 
f adopted to satisfy the conscience of Sen. '' 
At once a storm broke over his head. - 
: Many of his followers had already been 
* offended by his dictatorial ways, and now ' 
\ they accused him of apostasy. $ 

I Max Mueller felt distressed at what Sen '< 
^ had done, or rather by the manner in I 
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This championship of the 
Indian character 
earned for Max Mueller 
the gratitude of 
all Indians, and their 
admiration of him was due 
no less to it than 
to his expositions of 
Hindu life and culture. 


NiraS Clia«Sterl 


^ which Sen did ir. But he was ik>l the man ; 
I to abandon a friend for one act of weaik- i 
'.ness. So he wrote to another Indian re* ! 
former on March *9, 1879: 

have full faith in Kcshub ChUnder 
5 icn. 1 cannot bear to see the unfoi^^iv- 
ing way in which he has lately iMcn 
treated. He has made a mistake, no 
^ doubt. But even if he had committed 
a crime, would U be impossible to for* 
give? Are his judges immaculate? Do 
they know the tempiations of a man 
placed in so exceptional a position? He 
has iK'en too kind. t(K> yielding as a 
fathcT — he has himself acknowledged 
that much. That is enough. You will 
never find imrnaculat** saints on eaith: 
Wc ought to Ijc grateful when we find 
an honest man. iliough he may not be 
free from human weaknesses.** 

To an English critic of Sen he wrote 
also: '1 canncH easily give up a man 
whom I once trusted.' And he wrote to 
The Times in defence of Sen. But the 
English friends of the new Hindu Theists 
of the strictest sect were more unrelenting 
,than the early CJhristians who overlcmked 
St. Peter’s three denials of Christ. 

Sen was deeply touchcxl by Max Muel¬ 
ler’s defence, and wrote from Calcutta: 
**My dear sir. Allow me to thank you 


moj}C rorclially for having said a gocai 
word for us in The Times. 1 hu'.-c read 
your letter with very great interest, and 
^ thankfully apprcxriate yevur hearlCett 
^ sympathy witli us in our trials and difli- 

^ cutties. You can hardly imagine the 

t troubles I have had during the last two 
\ or three years and the grossly false and 
j libellous chaige brought against me week 
7 after week . . All I say to you pri- 
• vately because you have been gcKxf 
enough to give us your sympathy as a 
friend, and bec.'iuse you have boldlii 
come forward, as few have done, to as- 
; sect public Iv that personal fec'Iings lie 
' at the luvuom of the opposition move- 
’ nienr. Howc*ver, God's will be done.** 

In spite of ciiffcremcs of tc*iuper.imcnl 
‘ and ways of thinking, neither of them 

■ lost respect and admiration for each other. 
: When trying to recuperate in ihe Hinia- 

lavas from an illness which led to his 
. death. Sen wrote from Simla on ]ii 1 v so. 
? 185s: *I am sorry 1 cannot write to voii s** 
' often as I wish. But of this I cam assure 
y you, that \ou are often present in mv 
f thoughts. The affinity is not oiilv ethnii. 
i but ill the highest degree spiritual, which 
often draws you into my heart and makes 

■ me enjoy the pleasure of friendly inter- 
: course. I fotget the distatice. and feel we 
> arc very near each other.** 



Sen died less than'six months later, and 
Max Mueller wrote an eloquent and 
tcHiching otiiiuary notice, which he closed 
with these words: *.\s long as theie is 
religion in India, whatever its name may 
he. the name of Kcshub Oiunder Sen will 
be gratefully reiucmht*red. as one who liv¬ 
ed' am! died for flic glory of God. for the 
welfare of mai kind. and for the truth, sc» 
far at he could sc-c it.* 

A Champion Of 
Indian Character 

O the end of hi« life he concinueil to 
■ dedend tht Iiidi:in rliaraiter. 'Hiis 
champiivnship in the ntichi of almost uni¬ 
versal denigration earned for Max Muelhr 
the gratitude of all li clians, and ih< ir ad¬ 
miration of h.im was du'^ no less to ir 
than to his exj>osif;ons of Hindci I'fe and 
culture. Thus, speaking affc=r his death 
at a meeting, P. t;. Bhai'dark.ir. a great 
.S.snskrit siludar and. a hbiorian. laid grea¬ 
ter enipha.sis on liiv defence of Indians 
titan on his sih.olaiship. lie s.)id: ''I'll*; 
cliaraciei*^of all of us fnilians had been 
greatly traduced in Fuiopc We were 
described as men given habitually to lying. 
of no substance or worth in us, |:>os.sessing 1 
no self-respect and incapable cjf any great 
effort. Max Mueller cx>mbaicd this view.” 


SCHOLAR EXTRAORDINARY 


(Coutinuefl from page 7) 
for a religious reform in India based on 
the Vedir studies in the West. He was in 
elctse communication with Dehendranath 
Tagore and Keshub Chundra Sen and took 
a deep interest in social and religious 
movements in India. Max Mueller also 
pleaded the cause of Indian nationalislts 
who were imprisoned by the British in 
India. In 1898, he put h's signature to a 
petition which urged leniency and humane 
treatment for Tilak in prison. 

.Much c»f this aljout Max Mueller is* 
known. Nirad C. Chaudhuri shuffles 
thraugh innumerable papers, pages of 


diaries and p«*rsonal letters to bring out 
the realitv of the man. How Max 
Mueller lanie to he so passionately interest¬ 
ed in Indian studies is not clear, hut his 
early disappiointmenis. his poverty and in 
spite of them his magnificient obsession tev 
work oh the Vedas cannot fail to evoke 
admiration generally, and in India, grati¬ 
tude. His long, at timers despairing. Icor 
affair with Georgina, who became his 
wife, is traced witli delicate, ilnderstand- 
couches that make the young kfax 
Mueller write to his sra in later years: 
"Find a great passion.** In his own life 
a strong fire of passion pervaded everv- 


thing that he did. Even liis life long grief 
for his daughter wi'.o passed awav in her 
youth, became a pa.ssion and he wrote a 
diary addressed to her for twenty years. 
Nirad's is a collossal canvas, appropriate 
to the man he cries to paint. And in Scholar 
Extraordinary, exploring the scholar's life, 
ilun reviewing his work in dcCily lountcr- 
pointed chapters. Nirad C. Chaudhuri 
never loses sight of that: ”Max Mueller 
was a pioneer and an explorer, and he 
will be remembered as such. But he was 
also a man and in our idea of him as 
such we need not assess the value of his 
life as only relative '* 
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FACTS ABOUT GERMANY 

WOMEN — EQUALITY AT WORK AND AT HOME 


IGH positions in politics .ire no 
■■ male monopoly," said former 
Federal Chancellor Willy Brandt in an 
interview. The members of the Federal 
Government include one woman Minister. 
Of the Bundestag's (The Lower House of 
Parliament) 518 deputies. 30 are women. 
The Speaker of the Bundestag is a woman, 
as is also one of the Vice-Presidents. 

Women are developing a greater aitivi- 
tv in the pre-parliament ary field. For the 
most part thc'v are engaged in a voluntary 
capacity in charitable or iliiinli institu¬ 
tions, and to guard thir interests they 
have joined forces in numerous woinen’s 
oiganirations and professional associations. 
Aixmt qo such bcHlics. with six million 
inemhers. arc associated in the German 
Women's Council. 

EMPLOYMENT 

Nearlv, 0.7 million women, compared 
with 17.3 million men. practised a profes 
sion in niTO. Thus, - women constituted 
civcT a third of all pecjple in ac¬ 
tive enip1o\merit and per cent of 

I'jc ni wt'ie he!ween ir, and (»-, years of age. 
T he iiiimlicT of married women in profes- 
Miinal life has cotisiderahlv increased. A 
{ >1:11 of 30.1 pcT cent of all niaiiied wo- 
I II 11 of an age' when they were capable of 
• -.rning a living were artuallv in employ¬ 
ment. Of the o-f* million women in cm- 
•'’o\meni one in two was marric'd. Aliout 
•*» million were moihiTs w'ith children 
ider 15 — a total of 4.2 million. 

Whereas formerly women mainly helped 
the family businesses concerned with 
. itiiliure, hatiditrafi or trade, about 7.r, 
illioti w'omen wage-and sal a rv-car tiers are 
I mployed in industry, sc'r\icing, trades or 
fiaiisport; 40 per ceiit^ are .salaried cm- 
plovees ("while collar woikers") and aixmt 
1 per cent arc officials (ci\iL sen ants). 
\hoiit Hcmi.cxmj women are employed in 
:'(iblic services. 

I 

On average, a female wrorkcr earns only 
70 per rent as much as her male counter¬ 
part: a female salaried employee, 64 per 
cent. Of all women employed whole-time. 

per cent nave a net monthly income 
hcMweeir 300 and (ioo DM (Rs. 975 and 
Rs. 1,950) and 12% of up to DM i.pon 
(Rs. 3.700) (men. 35 ‘;o)- Four per cent 
of the women earn over DM i.too (Rs. 
3.900) per month (men. 16 per cent) and 


only 1 per cent over DM 1.800 (Rs. 5850). 

Ordy something like one female em¬ 
ployee in ten occupies a leading position. 
In 1071* 37* women (3.5 per cent) were 
holding posts in tlic^ higher sen ice of the 
Federal Adininisiration. In the Bonn Min¬ 
istries. including represc’iiiaiintis abroad, 
iheic were 2cj2 svomen (5.5 per iriii). 
In the C^crinan foreign representations 23 
women wctc holding senior post.s including 
one' amtwssaclor - ■ Dr. G. Foilner. the' 
Federal Republic's representative' in .Sri 
l.anka. .In 196c), onlv d.5 per cent of all 
judges and public prosecutors were wo¬ 
men. 

HUSBAND-WIFE PARTNERSHIP 

In Ceiiiianv the husband no longer lias 
the list sav ahouf the familv, neither as 
far as his wife, where the children’s c'duca- 
tion, the location of the domicile nor the 
adininisiration of their properly arc con¬ 
cerned. Botli husband and wife' have to be 
in agreement, otherwise the law court de¬ 
cides. The housewife’s work is more fair¬ 
ly assc'ssc'cl than it used tc^ be. On divorce* 
or the di-ath of the husband the wife i’l 
entitled under the* law on properly to half 
the assets acquired during the maniage 

Neverihclc;ss, in the Federal Republic 
of Germanv inaiiv traditional ideas almut 
women and atliliiclcs towards them have 
changed. The on^-tiiUe ‘‘Gc*nnaii Grci 
chen’’ has become --as has often beer* 
said — the “’Fraulein Miracle." The mo¬ 
dern Gerniaii woman takes her place more 
coiifidc.‘nily ill all walks of life. 



£gua/ partnership—down to the last chore 



Women and men In gainful employment 
—in 1,000s. 



Hannetore Mabry 


WOMEN MUST 
SOLVE THEIR OWN 
PROBLEMS 

OMKN'S rights champion Hanne- 
lore Mabry, 44, advises fellow- 
women not to rely on men to bring 
ai>ouL true eiiiaiicipaiuui at work and in 
fKilitical life. Woiulmi, she sa)s, must 
shift for thein.selves in solving their pro¬ 
blems. 

Mrs. Mabiy, a .scxiologist by profet- 
sioii. is Director of the Munich Women's 
Forum, .set up in 1971 and the first of 
2fi similar groups around the country 
whose long-range aim is to establish a 
ccmtiirvwide political party for women. 
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Albert Schweitzer 



SCHWEITZER’S 

FOOTSTEPS 


The humane work of Albert Schweitzer is to be carried on 
by a 38*year old surgeon from the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Dr.^ Holm Habicht, who is to work in Lambarene 
in Africa where Schweitzer set up his jungle 

hospital in 1913. 


Nl-W tr.i has chiwiicil in Laiiibari’iitf, 
jiisl sniiili of I lie F.({iiator. B\ ihi* 
banks ol ilu- ulierc Albert 

Sell writ/rr set up his jun);lc’ hospital in 
llfilni Habic'ht, a ;}K-ycar-o1(l surgeon 
from the FcdiTal Republic of Ceriiiany, ib 
10 follow in the footsteps of the rcnowiieil 
Noble Peaie Prize-winner. Bach scholar. 
theoloKiari aiul doctor. 

Allrert Schweitrer, with his unmistakable 
hiish\ white moustache, would recent 1\ 
ha\e turnc'd ick>. To mark the rentenarv 
of his hirth. the foundation .stone of a new 
and up-to-date pnly clinic was laid at 
Lambarene. It will include nor only a 
dispensary and outpaiient.s* deparimenl 
but alscj an opc*rating iht*atrr, wards for 
arexi patients and accornmodatioa for pati' 
ruts’ relatives. 

The inurrnational foundation that helps 
t<» keep the hospital going also transferred 
it.s headc]uarter.s from Sliasliourg, Alsace, 
to Lilm^ville. the capital of Gabon. 

latnbareim will, however, continue to 
depend on donations lu the Albert .Sche- 
weii/cr Foundaiion. whic.li has many sup 
(Kirters in the Federal Republic, the home 


of the lii>spiiars nc;w chief .siirgeoii. Dr. 
Habit ht. 

'File new hospital secerns destined to 
base more patients than beds. In the 
past alxmi ^.oexr opc'rations a yc*ar have 
bec‘ii conduetc-d in lambarene. F.arh 
day up to icx) patients have rc'porl- 
ed for treatment in the wcKiden buildings 
with their corriigatc'd metal roofs. 

Dr. Hahicht not only sets great store 
b\ the new hospital buildings; he 
plans to ic'cirganisc' and bring up to date 
its entire organisation. He den-s not in¬ 
tend to be a nit're bird of passage in 
Lambarene: his aim is to stay there for the 
rc'st of his life. 

Back home in piituresque 'rcgirnsc'e 
vallev. Havana. thcTe are. he noic-s, sixty 
doctors as many as in the? whole of pre¬ 
sent-day Gabon. He turncxl derwn the 
offer of a chief surgeon’s post at Ttgernsee 
district hospital and resolved to emigrate 
to T.aiubarene despite appeals by hundreds 
of Icxal people to stay. 

He is fascinated by what he feels to Ik: 
one of the few places on F'.arth where peo¬ 
ple work clnsc'ly together regardless of race. 



Dr. Holm HeblehL 


nationality, creed or political beliefs. 

Dr. HahicIll’s wife is a French iriterpre- 
ttn. For many years his father was in 
medical practice in Upper Volta and 
Nigeria. liabicht himself practiced for 
two years in Ghana and in 1971 took up 
an appointment at Lome central hospital, 
Togo. 

Before leaving the Federal Republic for 
his new appointment. Dr. Habicht made a 
point of asking his friends to show under* 
standing for and lend support to the tasks 
that lie ahead in Lambarene. He will 
surely be dependent on support from all 
and sundry — far more so than his illus¬ 
trious predecessor. • 



CATALOGUING 

AFRICA'S 

MUD-BRICK 

ARCHITECTURE 

T he Frobenius Institute in Frankfurt-on-Main, Federal 
Republic of Germany, is currently cataloguing all kinds 
of mud-brick architecture in Africa as a wittiest to U*a cul¬ 
tural history and social development 
Sophisticated mud-brick architecture dates back to the six* 
teenth evntury at least. This mosque (on die left) is the Isigcic 
in Timbuctoo, and was built as far back as 1355. Its survival 
is a tribute to the architectural skills of Africans centuries 
ago in an environment poorly endowed srith boildins mate¬ 
rials. • 
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Mood At Eventldo—An ontry from Indio, 
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The 1974 contest for the ‘‘Olympics Of Amateur 
Photographers" drew entries from all over the 
world, including a poetic landscape from 
India. 


T he '‘Olympics of Amateur Photo¬ 
graphers" recently announced the 
results of the 1974 contest, and for the 
fitst time a German. Helmut Partsch. 
uxin the Agfaiolour-FIAP Cup 74. In 1973 
top honours had gone to an Indian entry 
fScc German News of October 1.5). The 
runner-up in the 1974 contest was Rudie 
Dierchx of Belgium, with third place going 
to the entrv of Johann Gottwald of 
Austria. 

The contest for the Agfacolour-F lAP 
Cup is presented annually by Agfa-Gevaert 
l^everkusen (near Cologne) in cooperation 
with the Federation Internationale dc 
l-'Art Photographique (FIAP). 

"This is my world" was the theme of 
the 1974 contest and shutterbugs from 
h 3 nations sent slides and self-made blow¬ 


ups. The jurors studied all aspects of 
picture-taking in the entries and came to 
the conclusion that amateur photography 
was as strong and fascinating as ever.' 

Beauty was the subject of the vast 
majority of the entries. Amateur photo¬ 
graphers obviously aren't the ones who 
would tackle unpleasant facts of life 
during their hobby hours. All the same, 
the harsher aspects of the human con¬ 
dition were represented too. Pliotos of 
dwellers at the fringes of society, snap 
.shots harking back to earlier eras, youth¬ 
ful blues, all these complemented the 
earthy depictions of landscapes and happy 
pictures. 

Three qualified and independent jurors 
were entrusted with examining the en¬ 
tries and selecting the winners. They ac¬ 


corded the first prize to a tranquil rural 
landscape scene veiled in wintery hoar 
frost. posscs.sing a pastel-colour quality. 
In the photo foreground is a plough, 
while in the background a church stands 
out in tlie light. cx>ld mist, somewhere 
in Bavaria. Along with the Cup, Helmut 
Partsch of the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many received a prize of DM 1,5c» 
(Ks. 56.250). The picture of the third- 
place winner, a rural couple, was taken 
in Rumania. 

The flow of entries from Africa and 
Asia was slightly less, but*^ the Agfa- 
Gtvaert contest oiganizers hope that 
these entry figures will recover in 1975. 
Some of them were put on special dis¬ 
play and are of poetic profoundness 
in their beauty — such as the entry from 
India entitled: MoexI At Eventide." • 


Tho third firixo^wtnner by AuBtrio*s Johann Gotiwaid. 


"Seana From A Wintar's Day** by Halmut Partaeh. 




THE popularity of hang-glidiiig — in 
which a king-size kite is used to en¬ 
able a person to lly — has inspired winter 
sports enthusiasts in Germany to take to 
ski-glidii^, which is a sport as dangerous 
as it is exciting. Ski-gliders uke off from 
altitudes of up to 1,800 metres to glide 
downhill and poised to ski onwards as 
soon as they touch flown on snowy slopes. 
These intrepid riders of the sky, unques¬ 
tionably an eye-catching sight, live dan¬ 
gerously. Overhead, they run the risk of 
colliding with tree-tops or telegraph poles. 
When they land they can cause an aval¬ 
anche. 

In order to reduce the accident risk to 
a minimum they arc only allowed to fly in 
certain locations. The ski-gliding club in 
Munich. Federal Republic of GcrmaiiY, is 
affiliated to the Bavarian Aero Club. Here 
beginners are put through their paces 
under the supervision of old hands. 

But in spite of the dangers, ski-gliding 
now seems to be shaping up as a popular 
sport. 

Before the current wintci* sports season 
started, the largest school of skiing instruc¬ 
tors in Munich had details of ski-gliding 
courses for the general public already 
printed. 

TJie courses were eventually abandoned 
in view of the risks involved. Instead a 
ski-gliding club has liccn set up in Munich 
and affiliated to the Bavarian and Federal 
Republic's aero clubs. 

The club's chairman is Barbara Wolf, 
a .^8-ycar-old sccTetarv who has already 


IndWs hMng^tiding pton—r, Mr, Vlthwa 
Bandhu GupU, haa mada a eomphtafy 
ind/ganoua hang-^Udar whkh haa flown 
aucaaafuify naar Naw Oathh 



made a name for herself as a pilot of small 
iporu airermfe. 


A number of skii-clubs plan to run fifty 
courses in deep snow and crosscountry 
skiing and pupils will also be taught 
mountain rescue techniques such as how 
to use picks and orampons and how to res¬ 
cue people trapped in glacier rifts. 

All this might help to make ski-gliding 
a good safer. But as ski-gliding enthu¬ 
siasts say: "The real fun is in the danger 
to this sport." 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S PRESS IN GERMANY 


S CHOOI. magazines have become an 
integral part of school life in the 
Federal Republic. An association has liecn 
set up for them. This association is 
given assistance by the Press and Infoniia- 
lion Office of the Federal Government 
which has appointed a member of the staff 
to look after school magazines. 

Despite support of this kind, the pub¬ 
lication of school magazines depends large¬ 
ly on the initiative of the pupils them¬ 
selves. This initiative is to be found most 
frequently at grammar schools. I'here is 
relatively, little initiative to be found at 
main or intermediate schcmls. This, how¬ 
ever, is more a result of age rather than 
of the level of education the pupils. 

Whereat the first school magazines con¬ 
sisted of duplictated type-written sheets, 
many have now acquired quite a profes¬ 
sional appearance. Production costs can- 
iMit be covered by sales and advertisements 


have to close the financial gap. 

Apart from practical questions concern¬ 
ing the everyday-life of the pupils, gener¬ 
ous space is devoted to literary topics. 
Evidence of specializec^'' knowledge and 
commitment on the part of the young 
authors are revealed by comments on poli¬ 
tical matters and problems of the Third 
World. 

The Bonn .vchool magazine "Forum and 
Selection" (F 9 c S). is produced by five 
Bonn schools. The contributions are 
racy in style and often couched in the 
casual iaigon of the pupils; the graphic 
section is excellent. The^rangc of themes 
includes internal school news, reports on 
cultural events in the city, travel reports, 
poems and essays (written by the pupils 
themselves, of course) and discussions of 
psychological problems. 

Politics is deliberately played down in 


"F. & S." From this point of view the 
publicatioii follows the pattern of the 
majority of the 1,500 school magazines in 
the Federal Republic. Youth seems to 
have grown tired of protest. The bit|er 
attacks on schools, teachers and society 
which used to fill pages of the young peo¬ 
ple's press a few short years ago, have now 
largely disappeared. Criticism is usually 
ofered in humorous vein and in 1 nKide- 
rate tone. 

Outsiders are unaware of the amount of 
work and eflbrt demanded by a school 
magazine. The staff are all amateurs and 
work, of course, in an lionorary capacity 
With every issue they learn something 
new. Most of them want to make this 
hobby their profession at a later date. 
And. indeed, many a well-known journal¬ 
ist in the Federal Republic of Germany to* 
day. started his career as the editor of a 
school magazine. o 
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...tflis new type of water 
supply system has 
excited interest all 
over the 
world. 


DFtnano URTER 

STRRIOHT PROm 
THEtER 


W ATER shortage is the bleak fate of 
iiuiiierEius regions of the earth, 
particularly in the tropics aiul sub-tropiis. 
Year after year the problems of tlie arid 
areas force man to spend iliousands of 
millions. 

An often quoted aid in the light againsi 
water sliortage is tlie desalination of sea¬ 
water. Ill 1974 many eKcelleiit piattiial 
experiences were obsersed --- the result of 
years of expriinentaiioii. The list of 
tested le<hiiiques to iliange seauaier iiiin 
fresh water is lengths. The si/e <if ope¬ 
rational machines caries from a works 
Irige eninigh to supply uhoU* districts, to 
small transportable machines. 

I'he greaiesi problem lor a worldwide 
solution 10 the questhm of water supplies 
obtained b\ means of the desalinaiion pro¬ 
cess arc the high investment and running 
costs. Now an engineer bv the name of 
T>r. Wolfgang Siaender intends lo reliexe 
the water problems of sc*veral arid regions 
in an incomparablv cheap manner. In 
Karlsruhe in the' .Southwest of Gc'rmaiiv. 
Siacridcr dex eloped a ctimpleteU nexv me¬ 
thod of producing large aniounis of fresh 
xvater in the Polxirchnic Institute there, 
tegether with a team of xarious expcTls. 

I’he basis of this dexelopmcni xvas ex¬ 
tensive studic's of subterianean water. It 
was revcalcrd that in many of the dry lands 
of the arid and semi-arid Ik'U of the earth, 
the larger part of the rain-water flows not 


over hut under the groiiiicl to the sea. 
These water masses reappear — often in 
the shape of huge submarine rivers — as 
fi-e.sh water .sources in the sea. I'he valu¬ 
able — c<K)l. pure and licalthy — under¬ 
ground water mixes, unused, with the salt 
xvater of the oceans. 

By means of mcxlern methods of deiei - 
lion such as ac‘rial prospecting, such fresh 
water springs haxe bcc*n di.stOvcTed on the 
contitiental shelf of many regions of the 
eailh. In Karlsruhe a tecliniciue has now 
iK'C’fi cxolved which can recover cMiormous 
aninunts of drinking w'ater Irom the se.a 
and restore them lo mankind. Jusi off 
the (ireek peninsula of Aignlis in the 
■Aegean sea the fir.st recoxi-rv uniis built 
aicording tej Dr. Siaeiuler’s plans aie near¬ 
ing foinpletioii. The lieart of thi.s unit is 
an annular (i.e., ring^ well with tlie Argo- 
lic coast in the backgrounc!. An eiglii 
iiietrc'-WMile and 11 nic?tre Iiigli seiiii-iircu 
lar with a diameter of iHo meires 

was built fioni the toast into ilie sea. I'he 
engineers placc'd U;ii gigantic cenirnt blocks 
fprcTal^ricated) on the foiindutions. l.iiikrd 
by c'lastic waierprcKifing a moveahle- siriic- 
lure of an elastic-like nature was construe- 
ic'd that ec.iiid wflhsland nni only siorni\ 
«eas but also eanhquakc.-s fso common 
in these fiarts) without sustaining damage 

By a simple trick of applied phxsiis, l>t 
Staender siirreeded in solving one of ihc* 
main problems of wells of this ixpe in the 


DEEP-SEA DRILLING IN ATLANTIC 


B y arrangement with the IIS Naiioral 
Science Foundation, scieniistH from 
Cvcrmany are now going to join in the 
deep-sea Ixire project of the rewarch vessel 
filomat Chnlleugrr. 

l*nifc;ssor Fugen .SeilMild. the Kiel mar¬ 
ine geolcgist. will be the first Fc*derBl Re¬ 
public *s chief sc ieni iat on one of the lhip*s 
expeditions His tour of duty will be from 
iiiid-Februarv to mid-April 1975. 

His stage of the project. Ixg 41* will be 
I losely linkc'd with Leg 40, which ULkn thg 
niomar Challenger under the acioniillc 
supervision of Swiss micro-palacsontologllt 


Professor Bolli from the southern tip of 
.Africa to Ahidfan on the Ivory Cna.st 
1 he aim nf this stage is to glean infor¬ 
mation on the palac-o-gc'cgraphx and 
palac^i-climatolcgv of the South Atlaniic. 
ill particular, the period when cold sc'a- 
lied water freun the Antarctic began 10 
flow into the Atlantic. 

lAg 41 will take the xessel Irom Abidjan 
to Malaga and dei'p-.sea lioreholes will he 
drilled to depths of over 4,000 mc'ire': 
(1.4.144 ft.). 

During this stage no fexver than three of 
the twelve srientists on Imard will come 


sea, that is the apparently inevitable mix¬ 
ing of spring watcT with seawater whic.h 
seeps through the earth into the under- 
giound water. In the ring-well of Aargo- 
Ils. the water is a good deal higher than 
the surrounding sea. 'I'his results in the 
spring-water ext*iting a greater pressure 
than the sc'awater. Infiltration of sea¬ 
water is therefore imfiossibU* and ihus pure* 
frc'sh water of the finest quality bubbles 
out of the spring. 

The cost of thi« pioneer pnijecl in the 
Aegean is of interest. Oimpaml with 
hvdro-economic .structures with a similar 
capacity, the first sub-aquatir well to he 
construnc-cl has cost ridiculously lUllc. For 
example, the* ring-well lOsts about 4 per 
cent of the price of a clam of the same 
capacity. "If one applet's the cost of 
waier for Crex'k agriculture Itiday." re- 
penis Dr. Stac*ndcr not willuuil a certain 
amount of saiisfac tion, ”*iSun the well will 
hi- amortirc'd in a maUtnr of four weeks." 

It is thus not surprUi*ig that this new 
ivpo of waiet supply principle has exiiic'd 
inlt*rcsi all iivct the world. There is al¬ 
ready talk nf furl her projects — for 
Giccic*. Ilawai, .SaucH-Arahia and in some- 
African roiiiiiries. Dr. ftlaendcT and his 
staff arc working on improvniu-nis on the 
terhnic|uc* ilicy liavc cTCBled plus its sub¬ 
sidiary requiremcniis such as the dc*vc‘lnp- 
merii nf more* effective methods of under¬ 
ground water pruspectlng and ihe sc'tiing 
up nf more' rflic ieiil watiT su]>pl\ sysleilis. 


from (rcTiiianv. I'hcy art* Pnifcvssor Sei- 
Imld, geo-chemist Dr. Gepek from the 
kc’deral Soil Rc’search Institute, Hanovc*r. 
and Kiel micro-palaeontologist Dr rilaii- 
mariii. 

1.ig 41 will cover ground well-trodden 
by Fcxlc*ra 1 Republic oceanologists. In 
addition lo Northern European waters this 
t^articular area is an old stamping ground 
of marine research in Germany. 

One of the main ambitions is to collect 
fresh data coiicc'rniiig the *sea-fl<xii* spread¬ 
ing’ hypothesis that has gained incTeasing 
ground among g(*o-physirisl.s in recent 
>c'ar. ■ • 
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NEWS • FEATURES • PICTURES 



pEDERAL President Scheel recently 
visited the Carl Duisberg Centre In 
SaarbruecKen and pressed the button to 
sample the language Instruction course 
designed for technicians from developing 
countries. He also talked to technicians 
who do the language course before 
starting their training at various tech¬ 
nical centres in Germany. The institute 
so far has taught 6,500 students from 
100 countries. 



XO mark the World And European Ice 
Hockey Championships taking place 
in West Germany in April this year, the 
Federal German Post Office issued a 
special stamp on February 14. Designed 
by Erwin Poell, the special issue was 
printed by six-colour offset process. 
Teams from the Soviet Union. Czechoslo¬ 
vakia, Sweden. Poland and the U.S.A. 
are participating in the championships. 




QHANNEL Three of the German TV net- 
work will soon broadcast a 13-part 
serial of ballroom dancing lessons. The 
series will star former world ballroom 
dancing champions Evelyn and Wolfgang 
Opitz of Hamburg (pio. above). Ballroom 
dancing is as popular a match-maker as 
ever. Of the 450,000 couples who marry 
every year in Germany, 120,000 first met 
each other on the dance floor. 




XHYSSEN, a leading steel manufacturer 
' of the Federal Republic of Germany, 
stepped up production by 10 per cent to 
nearly 18 million tons last year. With a 
payroll of 151.000 it Is busy modernis¬ 
ing. Schwelgern I, the largest foundry in 
the West, turns out 10 000 tons of pig 
iron a day. Ail operations are controlled 
by a process computer (picture above) 



PROFESSIONAL re-integration of prison 
' Inmates and re-absorption of ex-con- 
victs in society is now a major concern of 
the Federal Labour Institute. The inmates 
of the Rothenfels Prison in Ammersee, 
for example, can train themselves as 
mechanics and fitters (pic above). Em¬ 
ployment and career advisers have also 
volunieered to work in prisons to guide 
prisoners who want to start a new life. 



(GYMNASTICS on the Rhoen Wheel— 
^ an iron wheel made of two rings of 
varying sizes and weights — Is a difficult 
sport Practised only In Germany, It was 
Invented by gymnast Otto FeIck of Schoe- 
nau In the Rhoen district fn 1925. Picture 
shows a participant at the German Rhoen 
Wheel Championships. 


A ship's screw that is 28 feet in diameter 
^ is one of the features of Giewont il, 
the second of the three supertankers 
being built for Poland by a shipyard in 
Hamburg. The supertanker is the largest 
ever built in Hamburg. The giapt screw 
for'the supertanker was made by a master- 
cast In Hamburg. 


QKATING on ice when the thermometer 
^ reads 50 degrees fahrenheit Is no long¬ 
er a problem in West Berlin's new ice- 
skating rink which was constructed at a 
cost of DM12 million (Rs 4 5 crores.) The 
rink also features a foam rubber safety 
barricade to cushion off errant speed- 
skaters. 
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INDO-GERMAN TRADE 

Inde reached 
t of Re. 394 crures last 
While India exported 
Boods to the Federal Repoblk 
of Germany worfli Rs. 125^ 
of 23 per 
year*! figores. 
Imports from the Federal Re- 
poblic worn hy nearly 30 per 
cent* reacfafaiB a total of Rs. 
200^ crorca. 

BULGARIAN FOREIGN 
MINISTER VISITS BONN 
The ForeiBn Minister of 
Bolgarla Mr Potar Mladenov 
ylrttcd Bonn on March 4 and 
5 at the invitation of Federal 
Foreign Minister Genscher. 
President Sched and Chancel¬ 
lor Schmidt also received the 
BolgarlaB virttor. 
SYMPOSIUM 
ON HAEMATOLOGY 


FBIeon 


and twenty 


Indian specialists 
sympoUnm on 
held under the aospicca of the 
Indian Connell Of Medical Re¬ 
search at the National InsUtnle 
of Nutrition In Hyderabad from 
March 3 to 7. 

The seminar was held in the 
framewoih of the Agreement 
on ScientiOc C€H»pc*ntlon be¬ 
tween India and the Federal 
Republic of Germany, signed 
in March last year. 

SILK BOARD TO OPEN 
OFFICE IN FRANKFURT 

The proposal of flie Central 
Silk Board to onen a publicity 
office at Frankfurt has been 
cleared by the Indian Ckvcni- 
ment. The office will try to 
propagate Indian silk to Bie 
entire European maihci. West 
Germany Is the hugest buyer 
of Indian silk goods. 


GERMANY SUPPORTS 
JfUTRinON PROJECTS 

teamwork Is to 


Am 


quality of < 

IS of nm 

to this effect was 
February 25 In 


hy the 
oi MnwMp Energy 
^flAEO) and the 
For Radiation And 
meat Research (GSF)» in Mn- 
hkh. lloBn*s Minislry Cor Re¬ 
search And Technology Is 
ennying the costs of this 
of multi-nation 

to about DM tS 
CRa. Sf.2 lakhs). 



CONtRIBUnONS 
TO UN 

.Membership fees and vol- 
untiy contributions to the UnB- 
od Nations by the .Federal 
teepobHc of Germany wID 
to DM MS mDIhm (Rs 
a) in 1975. Almost 
half the amount (DM423 mll- 
137.48 crores) wifl go 
the capital 
of the International De- 
Agency (IDA), an 
of the World Bank. 

GERMANY FOR 

TRIANGULAR 

COOPERATION 

TheGcrman Federal Gtrsenw 



Mr. R^schke (fourth from teft) at a proas conference in Now Dothi 
some years MP. .-- 

OSKAR RESCHKE DEAD 


Mr. Oskar W. Resebke, well 
known foreign correspondent 4»f 
dpa and their man in India 
for the better part of the *six- 
tics. died in Mnidch on Feb. 21 
after a stomach operation. 
He was 62. Before Joining 
dpa. Resikke had gained valu¬ 
able experience before World 
War II in New York and Chi¬ 
cago when he was wmrklng for 
the American news agency, In- 
leroational News Servke. 

After the war, he Joined the 
DENA agency at Munich as Hs 


chief of bureau. In 1949, he 
went over to Berlin as chief of 
the Berlin bureau of the newly 
formed dpa. After the out¬ 
break of the Korea war, 
Reachke went to South Korea 
as a war reporter. 

In 1951, Oskar Reschke, 
took over charge <if the Wash¬ 
ington Bureau of dpa. Later 
he also worked in San Fran- 
claco. Before Us retirement, 
Reschkf was n special cories- 
pondent in Munich and covered 
the OlyrogicB. 


ment continues to support the 
Idea of triangular cooperation 
In developmenl poli^. La., 




GERMANARAB 
ffelADE DOUBLES 


According to the Bonn Mln- 
Islty Of Economics, trade be¬ 
tween the Fedctnl RspnMIc of 
Germany and the Arab world 
rose to DM 24.8 UBIon (Rs 
183ii8 ctoies) far 1974, an In- 
elfehsb of more than 188 par 
cent over the piecediug year's 


flgures. Due to the oO price- 
Increaae German Im ports rose 
even more sharply (by 134 per 

trade dcBcH of DM 18.1 bil- 
Uon (Ra. 3,283 crorei^ German 
exports to Arab coontries rose 
by 182 per cent. 

TRUDEAU IN BONN 

Canadian Prime MlUrter 
Pierre Trudeau was recctvdd 
by Chancellor Helmut Schmidt 
on March 4. The two statesmen 
discussed questions of mutual 
Interest, among them their co¬ 
operation wItUn NATO, the 
Conference On Secority and Co¬ 
operation in Europe, Canada's 
relations with the European 
Community and problems of 
non-proliferation of nuclear 
technology for non-peaceful 


STATE ELECTIONS 

The recent state elections In 
the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many brought fOrther gains for 
the Opposition CDU. In Ber¬ 
lin. the CDU, for the ffrst time, 
became the strongest party 
with 43.9 per cent of the votes, 
compared to 38.2 per cent In 
1971. The Social Democrats 
ISPD) supped fmn their pre¬ 
vious mack of 50A per cent 
In 42.7 per cent. In the RUne- 
hmd-Pfalz state Sections, the 
CDU seenred 53.9 per cent 
as compmred to SPD's 38.5 per 
cent of ffie votes. Correspond¬ 
ing flgnres for the last e l ec tions 
were: CDU 58 per cent, and 


eiccilono, the Free Democratic 
Party (FDP) sustained margi¬ 
nal losses. WhDs continning 
the trend In Ihvonr of Ac CDU, 
the efeetton results are not 
expected to cause any mafor 
changes In the m pe c t iv e stale 


gsnemnents WhBo SPD- 
FDP cosUtlon is expeeted for 
BsrBn, the CDU wBI eonUnne 
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OERIMLAN VIEWS 


In Thh Inrae 


MINISTER BAHR AT LIMA 

CO-EXISTENCE OF DIFFERING ECONOMIC SYSTEMS 
IMPORTANT FOR DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 

* •We are facing a most difficult task. We are to work out 
principles that will speed the process of industrializa¬ 
tion in the developing countries» ' ’ said Bonn's Minister 
For Economic Co-operation, Egon Bahr» while addressing 
the General Assembly of UNIDO in Lima. The resolutions* 
declarations and actionprogramnies developed recently with¬ 
in the United Nations organization, said Minister Bahr, 
••can only evolve into practical results if they are pro¬ 
gressive enough to find extensive approval among all 
groups of countries represented here..,’ ’ 

The minister then summarized the proposed approach : ••We 
need a constructive dialogue, and afterwards, compromises 
that can be transformed.into political reality. ’ ^ 

Minister Bahr agreed that it is necessary to do away with 
the world’s enormous differences in income. He recalled 
that a special session of theU.N. General Assembly last 
year tried ‘ * to sketch the outlines of a now world econo¬ 
mic system.’’ The Bonn Minister commented : ••many of the 
individual measures under discussion have remained con¬ 
troversial, but we still believe the status quo must be 
changed.’’ The Federal Republic of Germany is ready* ho 
added, to help work out the further development of the 
international economic system. 

It is impossible, said Mr. Bahr, to transfer to countries 
of the Third World specific mechanisms or entire political 
systems of the industrial countries. On the other hand* a 
majority of the developing countries follow rules in 
their economic activity that could not, he emphasized, 
become rules for the whole world. A conflict among the 
varying economic systems, he observed, would end with 
everybody a loser. But* he pointed out* in the realm of 
politics* it is possible* even given major differences of 
opinion among differing ways of life, to find practical 
arrangements. ••By this process* the world has become 
safer. We ought to take over these experiences — with co¬ 
operation between differing systems—into the sphere of 
economics. We need the constructive co-existence of diffe¬ 
ring economic approaches.... To the working rules of such 
a constructive co-existence belongs a readiness to reach 
agreements that give the weaker greater advantages than 
they give the stronger. 

••The main responsibility for a country ’ s economic deve¬ 
lopment lies within its own borders ... all outside 
measures, whether bilateral or multilateral, can be only 
complementary in nature.,.. Acolintry’s economic sovere¬ 
ignty naturally includes, as well, permanent control of 
that country’s natural resources. ’ ’ 

Minister Bahr noted that the government he represents can¬ 
not force any industrialists to close shop, or to transfer 
operations to developing countries. Nor can the German 
Federal Government force anyone to take part, through 
investment of capital* in establishing an industrial en¬ 
terprise abroad. There can, however, bo market-oriented 
structural tranaformatior.s, national and international. 
These changes* Minister Bahr declared* are prerequisites 
for overall economic growth and an improved international 
division of labour. 
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Mr. Walter Arendt, German Federal 
Minister for Labour and Social Affairs* 
with Mrs- Gandhi In New Delhi. He was 
In the Capital as Guest of Honour of 
the Miners’ International Congress. 
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FEDERAL MINISTER ARENDT IN NEW DELHI 


M r. Walter Areodt, the GemuiD Federal Mlniatcr of 
Labour and Social Affaha, arrived In New Drihl on 
March 22 to attend the 42nd Mincnt* International Congrcee, 
While in the Capitals Mr. Arendl nMt Prerident Ahmed and 



Federal MinIstar Arandt (2nd from iaft) and mambars of tha 
Garman minars daiagation with Mrs. Gandhi. 



Tha Garman daiagation at Uta Mlnars* Iniarnational Congrass 
at VIgyan Bhavan. 


Mre. Gandhi and had talks with his Indian colleaaoe, the 
Union Minister of Labour* Mr. Raghnnatha Rcddy» and 
Indian trade onion leaders. 



In discussion with Union Labour MinIstar Raghunatha Raddy. 



Dr. Turlaeh, Labour Attaeha in tha Embassy of the Federal 
Republic of Germany, New Delhi, Mr. Dahlgruen. Additional 
Secretary In tha Federal Ministry of Labour, and Mr. Arendi at 
tha Congress. 



WALTER ARENDT—FROM MINER TO MINISTER 


M r. WAI.TF.R AreticU comes from 
a 'Tiineworker'ii family aiul was a 
miner himself. After (he Second 
World War he joined the Industrial 
Union for Mining and n>se to be one 
of tile most successful trade-union 
leaders of the Ftrieral Republic, of 
r.crman>. 

As a member of the Social Demo¬ 
cratic Party he was elected to tlie 
Bundestag (Fc^leral Parliament of 
Germany) in 1961. From 1964-1969 
he was chairman of the fkrrman In¬ 
dustrial Union for Mining and Energy 
and in 1967 was also elected President 


of tlic Miners' International Federa¬ 
tion. which is now holding its 4tnd 
International Cknigress in New Delhi. 

Since 1969 Mr. Arendt has been 
Minister of Labour and Social Affaii:* 
in the Cabinet of Willy Btaiuk and 
now of Helmut Schmidt. He is a 
senior minister of the prc;sent coali- 
tion-go\critment, who has given con¬ 
siderable imfietus to the reform of 
health and old-pension insurance sys¬ 
tems. He has also played an impor¬ 
tant part in introducing workers* par¬ 
ticipation in company affairs. 
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Mr. Adoff Schmidt 
end Mrs* indlrs 
Gsndht at the 
Miners' Mar- 
nations! Congress 
in New Delhi. 


The 42iid Miners* Intemntioaal Cong- 
Kss was hdd In New Delhi from March 
23 to 27. It was the first time In the 
84-ycar history of the Miners* Interna¬ 
tional that a congress was held outside 
Europe. An 18-meniber ddegatlon from 
the Federal Republic of Germany, led 
hy Mr. Adolf Schmidt, Chairman of the 
German Miners* Union and President of 
the Ihtcmatlonah attended the conference. 
The congress was opened by Prime Min¬ 
ister Indira Gandhi and was addressed by 
Mr. Chandrajit Yadar, Mr. K. C. Pant 
and Mr. Raghnnatha Reddy, the Union 
Minister for Steel and Mines, Energy 
and Lahoor, respectively. 

In her inaugural address, Mrs. Gandhi 
welcomed ihe delegates from nations 
and appreciated their work in improving 
the social and working conditions of the 
miners. Speaking about the role of 
trade unions in developing countries, Mrs. 
Gandhi cautioned that **a distinction has 
to be drawn between comparisons regard¬ 
ing humane and safe working conditions 
and those relating to wage levels and emo¬ 
luments. The latter can be related only 
to wme levels prevailing in the other sec¬ 
tors of any country's economy. The trade 
union movement in developing countries 
cannot be insulated from the economic and 
social milieu in which it has to function." 
She said it would be well to remem¬ 
ber "that a majority of the world's 
people live in developing countries. If 
their problems are by - passed, the 
world economy will continue to suffer 
from a basic distortion." 

In an interview with GERMAN NEWS. 
Mr. Adolf Schmidt outlined the main pur¬ 
poses of the Miners' International and its 
role in obtaining a maximum of informa¬ 
tion and cooperation regarding the social 
and working conditions of miners in the 
member countries. * 

It was one of the important functions of 
this international body, he said, to he a 
counterpart for the other supra-national 
organisations engaged in shaping interna¬ 
tional energy policy, which in turn most 
strongly effects the work and life of miners. 
In fact, one of the main demands of the 


international, he said, was that the gov¬ 
ernments work as fast as possible to bring 
about an international approach to energy 
questions. 

Asked whether the great disparity bet¬ 
ween working and living conditions and 
also the fact of international competition 
w'ould not lead to conflicting stands among 
the miners* unions of different countries, 
Mr. Schmidt said that in spite of the diffe¬ 
rences. the work of the Congress was mark¬ 
ed by "a spirit of fraternity and soli¬ 
darity." By the end of the century* he 
predicted, the forces of the world economy 
would have brought about a much higher 
degree of integration of the world 
economy. This trend towards remov¬ 
ing disparities, he said, should be 
strengthened and encouraged. He said 
while miners' unions in the develop¬ 
ed countries were trying to maintain 
and improve the living standards of their 
own workers they could not be happy wit¬ 
nessing the fact that a large majority of 
their colleagues in other parts of the world 
did not have similar conditions of working 
nnd living. It would thus be natural for 
them to assist in any movement, also in 
the sphere of international economic poli¬ 
cy. aiming at reducing these disparities. 

Commenting on the living conditions of 
miners in Germany. Mr. Schmidt said that 
while there was no feeling of complacency, 
their union was proud of having achieved 
for their members what he termed as the 
world's best social security system. An 
example of this, he said, was that a Ger¬ 


man miner can retire after forty years of 
work receiving a pension equal to his last 
net salary every month till the end of his 
life. At the same time, the German miner 
is also among the highest paid in the 
world with average wages for an under¬ 
ground worker ranging between 8o DM 
and loo DM (Rs. 360 to Rs. 3::5) per day 
The German miner receives 13 salaries a 
year, a month's salary being a fixed 
bonus payment. Mr. Schmidt mentioned 
another notable concession the miners' 
union had been able to secure for its 
members — all working clothes of the 
miners are provided and wgshed and main¬ 
tained by the mining companies. He said 
one of the major reason wh^ progress in 
improving mining conditions was so smooth 
and free of conflict was the fact that lab¬ 
our participation in management, which 
was introduced in the mining industry in 
1951 on the basis of 50 per cent workers' 
representatives and 30 per cent manage¬ 
ment representatives on ihe board, had 
proved to be a success. 

Mr. Schmidt said that there was a con¬ 
sciousness in Germany of the faa that the 
industrialised nations would have to find 
ways to help the developing countries on 
the road to affluence while maintaining 
and increasing "in a reasonable manner" 
the living standards and welfare of their 
own workers. 

Mr. Schmidt was re-elected President of 
the Miners' International Federation at the 
concluding session of the Congress in New 
Delhi. • 
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3... V ? I:fry s^'i if J ^. 


T he *'debut of iJie Thinl World as a/, how. a free hunrl to intiivcnc iit forciKO 
new element of power in world poli- '/ firms, iltis iMrt of ihf 'I'lii^cl World warns "" 


■ new element of power in world poli- -/ firms, this pan of the 'riiinl World svams ^ 
lical affairs and the 'rhird World’s press-^ to press for areeptame of the primii>lc^ 
ing for a new worldwide eronomir ystem^ that if the new approach produces con-,4 
w«s Foreign Minister Hans-Dictrich Gens -1 tiovcrrsies. these disputes are to be settled 4 


w’*n Foreign Minister Hans-Dictrich Gens- f tiovcrrsies. these disputes are to be settled * 

(her's theme at the traditional “IJebes-1 exclusive!v by domestic laws and domeslif/; 

mahr* banquet of the East Asia Assoc ia-^- cemns. That procedure would apply, par- [j 

lion in Hambuig. v ticulariv. to matters of compensation for 

The I-.«eiRn MiniMer con.klcr«l .,hc| “P^P^aiion of private forclRn property. :. 
.—I__ otlicr woFcIs I forcign-owned properly . 


newest and most significant change—the 
Third World’s departure from the con- 
sensus to the global economic system.” 

He declared: ’‘Many leaders in the Thirds 
World are ronvincckl tcxlay that the cur- 
rent system works to the disadvantage of ■ 
the developing countries.*' \ 

DEMAND FOR A NEW SYSTEM 

Minister Genscher said: ’’Since the sixth 
session ctf the United Nations General As- ^ 
semhlv. a plan for a new system exists. Its 
I«xa 1 )>f>inis .*irc two tU'mands: 

'‘In world trade, prcxluccr cartels should ‘ 
dcierniine raw-materials prices. Many are j 
uriconrcrnrd here with the old goal of-' 
piimacy for price stahiliration. Raihc'r. 


In other words: forcign-owned properly 
^ would be deprived of the protection of " 
" universal international law. 

”So much tor the key demands for . 
^ establishing the wishc*d-for new world eco- > 
; nomif' svstc'in. 1 have dclilHTatcly desc'Hb- v' 
i t*d them starkly or graphically, so as to' 
show to what IcHisrquences they could lead. I 
* E\en if ilic: Third World has given the 
ideas its overwhelming approval, still we 
'' know that manv lountries see these wishes 
^ onlv as maximum demands, from which ^ 

’ Ihe^ woiilfl like to nrorecxl lo a compro- 


. ‘ REFORM—NOT DESTRUCTION 

dc‘ierniine raw-materials prices. Many are j 

unconcerned here with the old goal of ; “What is the Federal Republic of Ger- 
piimacy for price stabiliration. Rather. ^nanv's po.siiicm on these matters?” 
the* idc'a is that raw-materials prices should^; “The gnicling principle' of our t>olicy is: 
Ik* set hv .selItTs’ monopolies. ^ Co-operation. Not C'.nnfi'nntation. For we ' 

••I'hcsc prices no longer should have, as >iliis; Fn an interdependent world, 
their |>oint.s of reference, costs of produc- " -bv its own definition—signi- 


tion. Instead, one new |>oint of reference 
should Ire .so-called 'sulrstiiution costs'—tbc 
prices industrial countries would have to 
pav if thev wctc to replace the raw mate¬ 
rials ciirrently lieing imported from the 
'I'hird World. 


Ionfrontalion--liv its own definition—signi- 
fic's tlia't all participant.s lose. 

"Not that lo-opcraiion means the aban- 
dofunont of our piiticiplcs. Wc? rc?cogni/c* 
tliat the global ccnnomic system is in ru'cxi 
of ri'form Bin ive reject its destruction. 
In their essence, the basic principles of 


•‘As a sexond point of ii*ference. the pricc^ 'mr worldwide I'lononiic svsiem must Ik* 

of c?xport goods of the industrial countries^ maintained.” 

is uncles discussion. A system of ‘index-5 t . . . 

... , Ministc'r Gcnscliei had obsersed precious- 

mg to bring about an automatic orupl- - , . ... . . . . , , , 

..... .. ^ ^ 1\ that ivithin the institutional framework 

iiig of industrial commcxliiy prices and rasv-^ i w * r 

"... ^ of the International Moiietarv Fund (IMF) 

materials prices. ^ ^ , 

and the General Agreement On Tariffs And 

On the other hand, in the sphere of^^ I radc KiKTT), the world’s emnomir sys- 
foreign investment in the Third World thanks to the frex: wnrking.s of the 

the benefiu from «uch invotmenu *ouW| m„hani»m. ha. been regulatitiR It- 

w "''I self. He iioied that the East BUh Ita.l 

Third World. g remained outside the system, while the 

“To this end, the developii^ countries^ Third World had opcwaled* according to 

arc seeking to establish a worldwide system i the general rules. 

of controls. g Foreign Minister also noted that the 

"Part of the *11111x1 World goes still fur-g Third World, during the so-called first 


I her at this point. That part would raised development decade (1960-1970). had re¬ 
in the status of a principle the nationalira- ^ corded a yearly growth rate averaging al- 
tion of all foreign investmenu in the! most 6 per cent—markcxilv higher than 
sphere of raw-material acquisition. p that of the industrial countries in the 

”To that end, and to as 10 have. any*>h 5 same period. 


Minister Genscher noted that along with 
the energy ’’price explosion.” a number 
of other new problems are confronting to¬ 
day's world eronomy: Multinational enter- 
^ prises; stabilization of earnings from raw 
. materials; c^xport controls; flexible monc- 
I tary' rates; and the intervention by central 
. banks in currency markets. 

He declared; ”lt would serve no one. 

. including the developing countries, to re- 
" placo the world economic system with a 
competition among monopoly-set prices, 
or with the inefficienev and waste of intro- 
\ during adminiMrative burdens. System- 
changing at any price is also undesirable 
. in the realm of foreign {iQlicy. The task, 
t rather, is thi.s: to link the efficiency of 
the markc't with help for the weak. Tliat 
rormiila is in principle analogous with our 
solution 10 hasicallv the same problem 
domesiirallv. in the Ftxleral Republic of 
C>cTmati\ h\ means of our sorallcd social 
niarket cennoinv. 

. SUPPORT FOR REALISTIC 
. SUGGESTIONS 

"We .supt>c»ri ahsolutelv the realistic 
suggi'slinns the* Third World makes for 
- a leformed economic sv.stem. ljc*t me cite. 

for insiaiiie. the demand that there be 
v fimhc'r impicnemeni of access to markets 
f«»r export goods of the' Third World. Here 
the FediTnl Kepiihlic' of Germanv, within 
the F.iiropean Omimiinitv (EC), is in the 
fmnt line of countries that are champion¬ 
ing the granting 10 the I'hird World of 
general iracle prc*fc*renc es—preferential 
treat mem without demands on our part 
for counier-prefcrrcnccs." 

“The Federal Republic of Germany.” he 
added, ’’has long been supporting regional 
iiiiigraiion --- economic co-nperation that 
^crosses national hordrrs. Moreover, he 
A. reiitinclod his audience, the German Fedc- 
ral Government has expressed its reach- 
tu'ss. in appropriate sitiiaiions, to go into 
^ the maiter of concluding raw-matcxials ag- 
iveinents. As the Agreemenc Of Lome 
V proves, the Federal Rc'pulilic’s and the 
European Community's aim is to contri¬ 
ve butc 10 stabiliring export earnings.” 
ft A NOTE OF WARNING 
J The* ' 1 'hird World, warned the For- 
^ c'ign Minister, would lx; hurting its own 
interests were it to attain i> arbitrary de- 
' termination of raw-materials prices and/ 
§ or a) abandonment of the applicability 
{Continued Overleaf) 
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ol ilic pmteition offered by international ^model of what multilateral co operations 


law to foreign investments. "More than 
half the developing countries.** the minis¬ 
ter poiiitcfl out, “arc, on balance, import¬ 
ers of mineral raw materials. KxaggcTated- 
Iv high pric'cs for these raw materials, in 
other words, would l>e a direct burden on 
the majority of Third World tounirics.*’ 


I iK'tween two groups of countries can be. | 
I This dialogue has a high prior it v Hithini 
I'our fon-ign |Miliry. Even if it cannot be^ 
I called, in the narrower sernse of the word, 

I a political dialogue, nevertheless its posi-! 
hive effects on the Middle-East situation| 
I .ire uniiiistakahle. The dialogue facili-l 


As for foreign investments, said Minis-g 1 ***^ pursuit of our balanced Middle-Kasij 
ter Genscher. were they to be discontinued S P*****''* calls' for constructive con-j 

because they would no longer have pro- 1 ***1 but ions from the Arab side towards a] 
tec lion under international law, that s ■'^**'*^*^** Middle-East conflict, 

would mean a reduction in the industrial 
West's ppoductive performance — thus re¬ 
ducing this industrial bed market's capa¬ 
city to import from the Third World ami f 
to grant it aid. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF UNITED 
NATIONS 

The Foreign MinistcT emphasized the 
significanc’e of the ITnitcd Nations for the ^ 
svorld economic system. The Federal Re- 
piihlic of Germany, he recalled, had vot- 
eel “no” to the “charter of national eco- | 
riomic rights and duties"—even though^ 
the German Federal Government agrees | 
with most of the Thinl World's demands g 

— ljerau.se the proposcjd charter contained J 

two unacceptable fjoints: The demand for | 
raw material cartels and. after the remo- 
val of protection undenr international law, , 
the demand for foreign investments. g 

"The Federal Republic of Germany," 
mntiniied the Foreign MinistcT, “has 
gtxKi. friendly relations with countries of 
the Third World. Wc want to make use 
of these contacts to correct the situation I' 
brought about by the bloc-building—the <j FOCAL POINT < IMf 
so-called Third World solid front — in DEVELOPMENT AID 
tlie most recent U.N. General Assembly ^ Asia is a focal point of our development 
session." He explained: “Tlic German Fe-\ aid. Of all the Fcdcnral Republic, of C^r- 
rteral Government intend.** to prepare for ^ mariv's capital aid in 1974. more than 57 
f nnsiniMive proceedings at future regular per cent of the gross payments went to 
and special sessions of the General Axseni- , A.sia. The new commitments constitute, 
hiv bv discussing in advance with other in- J however, only one-third of our entire com-| 
dustrial countries — and also with amic-mitments. But it should be kept in mind| 
ably disposed countries of the Third Worldthat in years past, Asia has received a most; 

— worldwide political and economic mat- ^ considerable amount of German aid indir- 
ters in their entirety. Bonn is seeking to^ectlv thn>ugh multilateral organisations, to 
have all nine memljer-capitals of the Euro- S which the Federal Republic, of Germany is 
pean Community co-ordinate their stance a major contributor. 

within the U.N. The Foreign Minister add- ^ “Asia is a power centre in the world’s 
ed that he intends "to invite ambassadors ^ political-affairs pattern. The two super- 
from Third World countries to round- u powers arc involved in this area, 
tabic discusidons. in which we can talkS “The Federal Republic of Germany has 
over both bilateral matters and questions a vital interest in the peace and stability 
to ho discussed within the United Na-gof this continent, so significant in intema- 
iifms." Itional political relations. Our foreign 

Mfireover. Mr Genscher reported, thelpcdic^ has long included paying the keen- 
government he represents is seeking more lest attention to the Asian continent. It 
multi-national co-operation: "For us, the 1 seems to us chat the single most important 
F.iimpean-Arah dialogue it practically aland future-oriented trend in Asia is the 



Foreign Minister Genscher. 


formation by Asian louniries of regional 
and sub-regional co-operation. This ex- 
pres.v*s a growing feeling of joilil lesponsi- 
liility for the area's future. In particu¬ 
lar. the Asian countries are demonstrating 
— beyond their economic co-opera¬ 
tion— constantly more determination 
to co-ordinate their foreign and 
security policies. Wc welcome this deter¬ 
mination to go ahead with such forms 
of integration — crossing national borders. 
For this co-operation has the effec.t, of stabi¬ 
lizing a region, and of .settling conflicts of 
interest peaceably through co-operation. 

"At the same time this development 
gives our policy the chance to make con¬ 
tributions — even if they are of necessity 
modest ones — to the Asian continent's < 
stability. We in Bonn, and al.so the other 
member-capitals of the European Conimu- 
nity. seek, in word and deed, to foster 
these Asian moves towards various kinds of 
integration. 

"In this wntext, let me refer particular¬ 
ly to our ro-operation with F.SCAP and 
our commitment to the Asian Dc\clopment 
Bank. 

ASIA—AN IMPORTANT PARTNER 

"In the* multilateral sphere, Asia conti¬ 
nues to be an important partner in the 
search we are all undertaking for nerw stabi¬ 
lity in the world's economic system. In 
the Asian developing coqiitties, we have 
met willi special understanding when we 
have cxpiesued our guideline: to have the 
world economic system evolve further and 
favouralily — but not to overthrow it. 

"Through the millenniums of its his¬ 
tory. Asia has developed a remarkably vital 
sense of cxmiinuity, harmony and balance. 
During the debates about re-^ructuring 
the world's economic system, it was from 
the developing countries of Asia that the 
majority of the appeals for moderation 
wenre heard. For that reason, too, we 
want your continent's specific gravity in 
world affairs — your Asia that is home 
to more than half of humanity - - to grow. 
For your role to expand. 

"With Asia wc have — politically, cco- 
iiomically, culturally — relations based on 
historic growth. In both directions, there 
is a lively exchange of visitors — of per¬ 
sons talented in a wide range of fields. 

"Be assured that the Federal Republic 
of Germany's foreign policy and our Euro¬ 
pean Community's policy will contribute 
to expanding further, and strengthening, 
our relations with the countries of Asia. 
We arc, in ocher words, at one with the 
aims and purposes of the East Asia Asso¬ 
ciation.!' • 
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“CAME OF WOODS” IN BONN 



Mfst Narendra Sriwastava (eantre) and MinIstar For Economic Cooparatlon Mr. Egon 
Bahr (left) at the "Akasharika*’ exhibition. 


M r. F4;on Bahr, Minister Cor Rconomir 
CcKiperation, opened an exhibition 
of works by the Indian artist Narendra 
ill Bonn recently. The exhibition, 
entitled *‘Aksharika*' or the **Gamc of 
Wolds/’ was held in the Ernst Moritz 
Aitidt House on the Rhine where the 
German poet livtd in the year 1813. 

Mr. Y.K. Puri, who was till recently 
Indian Ambassador in Biitin, attended 
the opching of tlie exhibition and said 
in iotiiiertioii with Indo-Gcrnian 
lultiiral relations: ’‘Interest in Indian 
cultural hc‘riiage has an old and 
illustrious tradition in Ckirinany. We 
can never forget that if our culture, 
IttrratUT*' .ind an are known to the 
W’est. much c»f it has been brought 

alxiut through German scholars.” 

llie ariisi Nareiidra. who lives partly 
in Paris and pariU in India, brought a 
ic'prc'seiitative sclet 1 loii of incMlcrii 
abstract Indian ]>.(intiikg 10 the Federal 
Republic inf (:• ijii.iiiv Narendra 
istahlislud tordact uiio T'cdcial Gc'iman 
artists via the* C'^neihe Instil me “Design 
Workshop” in New Delhi where he 
made the acquaiiiiaiicc‘ of the ('.erniaii 
artist Carl Tiaiie who inviicnl him to 
Nureiiibeig and intvodiic(‘cL him (•» C'liri 
Hcigl, dirc'ftor of the Nuremberg Art 
tiallerv. Tiiis was how an exliihirioti of 


Narendra's works lcx»k place in 
Ni4reinlM.*rg. followed liy a second in 
Bonn. Heigl was also present at the 
o|M-iiing of “Ak.sfiarika.” 

Narendra explaint*d that the essence of 
hi*: paintings, which arc only in three 
colours white, black and red — is 
priinaril> a ineans of expre.ssing various 
ftiniLs. He is ol the opinion that the 
F.un)|)caii public -- hcr.ause of their wav 
of life and traditions which diffc:r from 


iliose of India — arc ’’prepared” to 
accept his visual approacit. At his 
exhibitions in Bombay and New Delhi, 
he discovered time and time again that 
people viewed his paintings as scripts 
which they tricxl to decipher. He feels 
his paintings, thuugli based on a 
representation of word forms, mean much 
more in their total impact and was happy 
that critics in Germany were seeing them 
as such. • 


Ambassador Diehl accepts the Third Triennate award from Mrs. Gandhi on behalf of German artist Jorge B. Steeer at a function 
of the Lalit Kata Akademi in New Delhi on March 17, Slever's painting (right) was awarded a Sy^ld medal and Rs. IOjOOO bv an 
international Jury. ' 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH GISELHER WIRSING AND GISELA BONN by Vijiv N, Shankar 


I N forty minutes, they would be off 
to ace Mn. Gandhi. Busy iciricving 
papers and files from bags scattered all 
over their room in New Delhi's Aslinka 
Hotel, the writing and film-making 
liushaiid'and-wife team of Mr. Giselher 
Wirsing and Mrs. Gisela Bonn talked in 
tones of excitement alK>ut their film on 
Bhutan which they were showing to Mrs. 
Gandhi that evening. Two years ago 
Gisela Bonn had made three films in India, 
one of them on Mrs. Gandhi herself, and 
said that close to so million people had 
seen that film on German T.V. networks. 
"We come back to India every two years." 
said Mr. Wirsing, "to look at the changes, 
to meet friends. . . .to understand." They 
have no mission, no special project. They 
come by themselves for India has l>een a 
life-lot^ love. 

"These films we make, these things we 
write about this country... we want to 
record the beauty, the richness." said Mrs 
Bonn almost to herself. "For who knows." 


said Mr. Wirsing meditatively, "in twenty 
years fmm ik>w. much of this iviM ha\c 
changed. It is bound to change liccause 
India is a fast moving .society. 1 sc‘c India 
rcallv as the decisive battleground for the 
free world." Gi.sela Bonn, si ill shufRing 
papers in a corner supplied a catch-phrase 
to cxpTC.ss this fcM^ling--"India is a pillar 
of freedom," she said. 

"Yes," agreed Mr. Wirsing. "but 1 sec 
it more as a challenge. There is a living 
challenge here for demcxracv and every 
lime \\c come here, we go hack with a 
strong faith in what is being done here 
and ulint is planned. Some of the ]>lans 
may not alwavs work a hundred per cent, 
but I hey arc a step ahc'ad. At least there 
is no stagnation. That is the most impor¬ 
tant thing." A^ editor of the quarterly 
journal. "Irido-Asta." Mr. Wirsing is in¬ 
volved in a continuous prexess of inter¬ 
preting the change and the challenge in 
India, "fayaprakash Narayan." he said, 
"is another challenge and in a way it is 


a gcKxl thing that it is there. Whatever 
he may or may not achieve, a movement 
such as this dex's create an inirc»spccii\c 
awareness." At that moment. Mrs. Bonn 
joined in with a strong defence of Mrs. 
Gandhi. ".She is a pragnialic woman. And 
the fact is that man> who o.stcnsibly op¬ 
pose her. do in fact worship her. 1 had 
the occassion to sc’c iliis for myself some 
ycMrs ago in Calcutta. Madame Gandhi 
was to visit the city and 1 was there, a bit 
worried about the large crowds of people 
carrying banners and placards ihat indi¬ 
cated they were communist supporters. But 
the moment Madame Gandhi arrived these 
.same people seemed to forget everything 
and were shouting ‘Indira Gandhi /inda- 
had.' She has that magic. >ou see. Few 
leaders evoke this kind of response." 

"There is bound to be dissent in a 
dcmcx:racv as large as this." said Mr. 
Wirsing, "but what interersts me is that 
this dis.scni is very much part of the pro- 
re.ss of self-questioning. As long as I hear 
(Continued on page 9) 


**india And The Sub-Continent”, the 
English title of a booh by Gisela Bonn and 
Giselher Wirsing, was released in New 
Delhi by Ambassador Diehl. At extreme 
right in the picture is Mr Gulab Prtmisnl 
of Oxford A IBM Publishing Company, 
publishers of the Indian edition 
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nosSlBLY ihe only German woman at 
• present will! ihe faintest chance, of 
c-ier cmiilaiitig Britain's Margaret T Iiat- 
cher is Dr. Hildcgard Hamm-Bruecfier, 
the outstanding woman politician of the 
IJberal Free DemocTats. ^ 



For it i.s fust rcjnceiiably possible that 
if the FDP in the future were riven with 
factional strife she might emerge as a com¬ 
promise candidate for the party leader¬ 
ship. 

If she had widied she could have been 
u top menihcT of the Bonn Scxialist-Liheral 
C:oaliiion anv time during the past half 
do/en years, and indeed for a time she 
was a junior minister. 

Bui her oserwhelming interest in cduea- 
iional matters diverted her great ability to 
the state level. 


Neveriheless Dr. Hamm-Brueclier stands 
out as one of the handful of women poli- 
lietans in the Federal Republic with a 
national reputation kiecaiise of the factor 
already nientiuticd. 

Dr. Hamni-Brueihcr studied cbemistrv 
in Munich during the war and later took, 
up tecliiikal journalism. Although she 
was Ixirn in iii the Ruhr city of r.ssen. 
she has spent most of her life in the Bava* 
rian capital 

Like her husband, Dr Erwin Hamm 
(ihc‘\ liaM’ ihildien), she has Ijcen a 


INDIA IS A PILLAR OF FREEDOM 


(I'.ontinurd from page 8 ) 

the sounds of dissent. 1 will know that 
Indian demcMracy i.s very niueli alive." 

A trip to India for both of them means 
that they hear all shades of opinion, the 
voices of faith as well as disillusionment. 
They mc-ct officials, journalist.s, leaders and 
people in the professions and try to relate 
what they hear to the reality as they see 
it. 

And their opinions carry to a large 
audience in Germany where they are heard 
as objective and independent commenta¬ 
tors on India. Why has India attracted 
them? That is a questwn neither can ans¬ 
wer fully. "Perhaps because one 6nds 
hope here... perhaps because we sec so 
muc.li here that is charming and unspoilt," 
says Mrs. Bonn and then gives up the 
attempt to find reasons. 


It was to prescr\e something of this 
that jJic made her film on Bhutan. It 
took over a month's s hooting in the mem n- 

DOCUMENTARY FILM 
ON BHUTAN 

RS. Gisela Bonn’s documentary 
film on Bhutan, special screenings 
of which were held at the New Delhi 
Max Mueller Bhavan and for Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi, has been describe^ as a "unique 
effort" by the Capital's film critics. The 
film travels the entire breadth of Bhutan 
and in brief, nc^atly counterpointed 
shots, reveals the cniinirv in aU its 
varied aspects — its folk arts, tradition¬ 
al functions, religious customs as svell as 
contemporary facets. According to the 
Statesman film critic "it succeeds in pre¬ 
senting lIic myth and reality tyeauiifiil 
juxtaposed." 



tAT •/O' '•* I ;. 
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menilx'i ol the Munich city council for 
tiijriv years, liaxing joined the Free Demo- 
ciats in From again 

I tom ic>7c> shv. has been a iticmber of the 
Bavarian state legislature. 

After two vears' service as State Seirc- 
laiv hoiiic'rneci with education) in the 
Federal State of Hesse she went to Bonn 
in ic»(i9 as State SctTeiarv in the Fcdera! 
Kdiicaiinn Ministry. 

In 197a. however, she resigned to con¬ 
centrate on her work as leader of the Free 
Dc*niocTais in the Bavarian Parliament. 


t liii kingdom, and some more months of 
preliminary wc/rk that was shared by Mr. 
Wirsing. l^ith are ‘ p^rtne^ ' jn. ^ih 
other's projects and form, an ehtltiiilastic 
team. 

Mr. Wirsing is ihcjti: of the brasMacks 
journalist and political coromefitaior. As 
cxiitor of the widely read German daily, 
' Deutsche Zeitung." he has helped l»ing 
alxHii a l>ctrer iindersianding of mcxleni 
ItHlia. its politics and its socio-economic 
reality. Giseda Bonn's is a more personal 
approach ami .she has studied the people, 
the cunoins. the human values. "Ever 
since we got here we have been on the 
move." said Mr. Wirsing as they stcxxl 
up 10 leave. **11 has been very exhaust¬ 
ing," Mrs. Bonn flashed a glance at hei 
watch. “But tired or not we have got to 
be ill lime," she said with a brief smile. • 
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NEW CONCEPT 
IN COMMUNITY CINEMA 

' ^ . ,,v,, . . . , fc... .. 


T he institutionalisation of 'Community 
cinemas*’ in the FedemI Republic in 
tile past few y^ars — iKm'Commercial cine- 
mas subsidised by local go\ernnients — 
has lifted the film as a means of artistic 
capression to a previously unknown level 
and given it a complete upvaluaiioti as 
a method of communicatioD. 

Since then films have been given precise* 
ly the same degree of respect by official 
cultural bcxlies as, for example, theatres 
and opera houses. 

In Hamburg, Frankfurt and Berlin, for 
example, there have long been exemplary 
cinemas showing films on a non-comincr- 
cial basis. Munich's lilni Museum has 
such a small budget that scarcely anything 
is known about it beyond the tM»rdcTs <»f 
the Bavarian capital. 

However the situation with regard to the 
Duesscldorf "Filmforum dcr Volkshoch* 
schule" is quite different. This has offi¬ 
cially been in existence since i March 197^. 
And thanks to the moving and ambitious 
imagination of its head. Klaus Jaeger, 
Ducsmldorf's Filmforum has long been the 


centre in the Rhineland. FiirtlicniitMt' 
Diiesscldorf's lonimunity cinema is well 
kivrwn lieyond the Ixmiids of the ■ itN and 
its prograiiiine is viewed with a high dc^-ee 
of excitement in the whole aiva. 

One of the main reasons for this is that 
the Ducsseldorf Filmfcjruin lias become an 
Eldorado for those who seek ancrther look 
at early examples of Uic French cinema. 

I'his has shifted the accent considerably 
from tlic conventional viewpoint of more 

Tlw, Dii w Film F^m 
lia* Ions iNMii fhi* most outoU- 
ndfaWF iuMi-««AiiiMrelal Aim 
cmUbm hi'<lM Milinaland and 
luw liaan cvn ild iind aa tha 
Cldaiada far Uidia who a«ak 
anailiat Joolc at aarly axam- 
'.Ftfaaf.dMlfvai^ .Clnaiha. 

up lo-datc cinema history. In the past* the 
emphasis has always been on the American 
film studios, but Duesscldorf has moved 
its attention to the early clays of the French 
cinema. 


I.inder. ihc s«tci example on whose 
wc»rk Chaplin based his style. Then 
I here* was a hxik at the inventor 

of the iiieliKlraiuat ic serial Louis 

Feuillade, ihe inventor of the fantas< 
tic and sci-li film Ceorges Mclios, the 
iiiotiumontalist Altcl CFance and most parti- 
(iilarlv Marcel rHerbicr, the spiritual 

father of the New American Cinema, the 
underground films that swept the world in 
the 'sixties and which have now Ix^en com- 
pleudv rehahiliiatrd 

Thus the value ctf the Filinfoniin in 

Dnexseldorf as a pari of adult education 
bar. I)«.*en underlined. 

vXmong the- other high s|M>ts c>f the irii- 
tiaiives of Klaus faegar, who satisfied his 
long-standing passion for the film by taking 
over this non-commercial cinema have lxx?n 
the w<*ekend sc-mtnars that have lHH.*n held 
in the three years since the venture was 
begun. These? have covered subje-c is sticli as 
the propaganda function of the film in the 
Third Reich. 

'rhis has proved a mec-ting place- to get 
to know someone w'lio had already written 
his particular name in :he history of the 
cinema. It has also pmvidcxl a chance to 
get to know leading representatives of the 
medium of the highly-rated, expressionist 
Ch-rrnan silent film as well as prcxlucers of 
the cx|ually auspicious Russian rrvolution- 
arv films. It has hrenight authentic infor¬ 
mation 10 light which had previously not 
been rc?corded in any history of the 
cinema. 

For instance there was the completely 
random nature of the conception of Seigei 
Kisenstein’s c-la.ssir "Battleship Potemkin" 
which was undcrstcxKl by Eisenstein him¬ 
self basically as a dex-umentation of an 
aliortive commission by Stalin. 

1975 has also been begun by the Dues- 
seldorf Filmforum with an event of far- 
reaching interest. Working once again in 
confunction with the Institute Francaise 
and dedicating the results once again to 
the leading avantgardists of the French 
film, the Forum is putting on a retrospec¬ 
tive of lean Epstein. o 

By Klaus Rrinke—courtesy **HandelsbUttV* 


most outstanding non-commercial film Tlieie has been a retrospective of Rex 



Gbrnmn fpMeM io lA# rtcbni fifth intornaUoosi film f^Mthfbl of India wara raaeraanad 
at tha ^ ^Garrnan f lima WaaK'isrganlaad tyiha Indian Council of Cultural RaiaUons at 
And Bhawan In Haw Dalhl In cooparatlon with tha Garman fifiAaaay. Dr, G. Pfalffar, 
Mlnlaiar^Counaallor In tha Brnhaaay of tha fadaral Rapubiie of Garmany at a raeapikm 
on Mweh Iftomarkthaopaning of tha film waak, Halaaaan hara (astrama right) 
wM film ertUcM of tha Caglbl who aUandad tha racagilon. Tha films ara also baing 
shown at all tha Mas Muallar ^aaana In India, 
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Hans Eiich Nossack 

Meeting in the ante-room 


'ITie most outrageous dcx:iaratioii of 
love I have ever heard of is probably 
that which my friend E. made to an 
unknown lady. By c:han€:«f 1 was 
the*^. Whetlier the lady in fact 
grasped that it was a ilc^ciaration of 
love 1 am unable to say. Evidently she 
did not know him, and anyone who 
does not know E..might easily take 
his words for the pompous babblings 
of one who is inebriated. Yet we 
were not drunk, n«.ither he nor I. At 
the most we had had three kirsches 
each. Afterwards, it is true, we got a 
little drunk, but that would have 
happened anyway. 


All the same, I assume that the lady 
umlerstood him correctly. The situa¬ 
tion was certainly UJicarinily convinc¬ 
ing. E. could quite well have extricat¬ 
ed himself with one of the usual 
jokes, and if instead he responded 
with such 4laring words he must have 
kruiwn that he was not expecting %oo 
much of the lady. 

Discretion forbids me to disclose 
who K. is. Even the initial is not 
correct; so it is no gofxi trying to 
guess. I will just say this about him; 
he IS a fairly well-known man, if by 
that one understands that the news¬ 



papers find it necessary to write about 
him now and again, and the readers, 
familiar with his works and deeds, 
feel entitled to regard him as one of 
the family. 'I'his means little enough; 
relationship is probably die most 
unreliable basis on which to form a 
judgment about anyone. One ap¬ 
proaches him from the outset without 
sufficient detachment and gives him 
no chance to bf' different from what 
one wants him to be. As far as I am 
concerned, I call myself E.*s friend, 
since 1 have discovered that 1 arn 
sometimes more concemcKl about him 
than T am about myself. That seems 
to me a pretty good criterion of 
friendship. But 1 am sure it can be 
measured in other ways too. And 
naturally 1 have never said iinything 
to him about it. He would be puzzled 
arul ask: “Concerned abtmt me? How 

Sf>?“ 

Aft**r all, 1 miglit die bt'fore him, and 
then nobody would ever know of this 
unique expression of homage. The 
lady, if she still, thinks of it at all, is 
hardly likely to talk about it and, as 
for £., 1 am convinced that a few 
minutes later he had forgotten his 
own words. He is usually more* 
interested in the next step than in tlie 
last one; that is a peculiarity of his 
which it is not always easy to put up 
with. On the occasion of this meeting 
too he immediately skipped, as it 
were, all the intermediate stages of 
development as if tliey were entirely 
irrelevant. For the sake of an impos¬ 
sible ideal, if I may express it that 
way. And though it all happened like 
a flash of ligliUiing, he was trying to 
carry another person along with him. 
A highly dangerous experiment, 
since it leaves an emotional vacuum 
and there arc few who can stand up 
to that. Most people,,and particularly 



women, need a past, be it ever so 
small, against whicli tliey can lean. 
No wonder then that immediately 
after the event I thought with some 
concern of the lady whom £. had left 
ftanclihg alone in the void. 

A.11 tills happened one night in the 
*'Harbour Tavem’V Tlib place has 
nothing to do with a harhour, except 
for the pictures on the walls: steam- 
ers, tugs, bollards, two tea-gulls and 
a couple of lovers under a street lamp 
- in short, a decorator’s idea of a 
harbour. For a town which is neither 
the sea nor on a river it is good 
enough. Just a new cellar tavern. 
From tlie street one hsLs to go down 
eighteen breakneck steps; yes, 1 have 
counted them as 1 was surprised at 
this endless descent. I think there is 
a dance hall or cinema above, hence 
the unusual depth. Down there it is 
cosy, at least tor those who cannot 
feel at home in the chromiuinplated 
atmosphere of bars at a higher level. 
In the taproom a pleasant semi¬ 
darkness reigns, soothing to the eyes. 
But even down there one finds the 
ubiquitous accordion player - he is 
part of the *'harbour’* scene ~ and 

for A . 



Hans Erich Noaaack 


*'In Hamburg, da bin ich gewesen” 

But despite the noise or because of 
it - and on Fridays the noise is 
particularly loud thanks to the wage 
packets - one can sit there undisturb¬ 
ed sipping a drink and eating sau¬ 
sages. The woman behind the bar is 
a stalwart figure; she has a cudgel 
ready to hand. But then there is no 
need to pick a quarrel with her. 
Sometimes, 1 understand, there is 
trouble. But so what? 

R. and I had agreed to met^t there. 
We were both in a very bad mood. 
We had come to the town for a so- 
called congress and had to spend the 
whole afternoon at a meeting. Every 
body knows what this means for 
people like us and what comes out of 
it. Things which could be settled by 
a simple yes or no are discussi^d for 
hours on end. Everyone wants to 
hear himself speak, and what was 
quite clear at the start becomes 
doubtful in the eiul. And one cannot 
even run away before time; they 
interpret that as an expression of 
opinion, whidi is not at all what one 
intends. It had already attracted 
unwelcome attention when £. whis- 
. ,. pei^. to jme durii^ 

bom in Hamburg in 1901, waa awardad 
tha Gaorg Buehnar Priam and tha Wiihaim 
Baabm Priam for his writing. His taias, 
novata and aaaays put quostions about tha 
trramning of Ufa in tha war and in poat-war 
timaa, which fad him to taka him starrd on 
aaistarrtiafism. Up tiff now Ms books hava 
bamn transfatad irtto rdna ianguagms (no 
fawor than sis i/tro Frarwh). “Nakyia, 
Baricht airraa ObarMbandan** appaarad in 
1947. Tha voiuma arrOHad '"intarviaw mit 
dam Tod** eomprisms rdna storims. in Ms 
rwvais **Spktastans im Nosmmbar**, "“Spi- 
raia, Boman airtar scMaffosan Naeht** and 
**DarJungara Brudar** ha confronts social 
ermditions of tha praaant day. Tha pfays 
**Dfa ftottm Kain- and •'Dim Hauptproba- 
worm produced for tho first tirha in Wims- 
badan and Hamburg. Noasack's iatast 
puMications warm "Dar Fall d'Arthas-, 
a itovaf, and tha long story -Dam un^ 
bakarmtmn Sisgar-. in our prmsant issua 
wm print “A mamting in tha arrta^room- 
from -Bagagnung im Vorraum-. Storims 
puMishad in 1963 by Suhrkamp Variag, 
Frankfurt Main. 
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we must get ourselves to the Harbour 
Tavern os quickly os possible In order 
to unwind. Everyone thought we 
belonged to the opposition and were 
hatching a plot. 

Tliere was something 1 had to attend 
to first; and when 1 entered the bar 
E. was sitting by a pillar with two 
very 3 roung ioumeyman carpenters. 
The place was fairly full, all the 
tables were occupied. £. explained to 
me what was going on. The two 
carpenters had hammers stuck in 
their belts, mainly as*an ornament it 
seemed; to judge by their handles, 
the hammers were hardly used. The 
youths fingered the handles playfully 
and not without pride and let them 
spring back onto their hips, murmur¬ 
ing something about a “golden 
hammer’*. E. wantetd to know what it 
was all about, he supposed it had to 
do with some ancient custom. The 
two boys looked at each olh<‘r, but 
offered no explanation. 'I'hev claimed 
that they had sworn an oath emd that 
it would bring them bed luck if they 
disclosed anything. Finally E. gave 
up and paid for their beer. One of 
tliem bore a striking likeness to 
Feuerbach’s Nana, while the other 
looked more like a young Raskolnikov. 
1 pointed this out to E. He pulled a 
face. He does not appreciate sucdi 
comparisons, and he is right. It rather 
sounds as if someone said of a land¬ 
scape that it was almost as beautiful 
as in the latest film. 

1 could not give an account of what 
else* we talked about. We certainly 
groused a bit, and it was probably all 
more or leu nonsense; after all we 
wanted to relax. But of course it is 
quite possible that one or other of us 
may have said sennething sensible by 
ardent. It does happen. Where 
would we be^ if we took it seriously? 
I only mention it bec^ause reference 
was made later to sometliing we must 
have said. What it was never became 
clear. We did not get that far. At any 



rate we had no idea that we were 
overheard someone at a neigh¬ 
bouring table. 

After some time, we had to go out to 
answer a call of nature. For this 
purpose one has to cross the draughty 
ante-room of the tavern and grope 
one's way through a pitch-ddrV vault 
full o^ iutik towards the door where 
it says “Gentlemen*’. But here we 
are concerned only with that ante¬ 
room, ftom which incidentally the 
stairs lead up to the street. It'is ftdrly 
large, high and square, and has a 



stone floor. It is completely bare and 
the walls are whitewashed. To make 
things worse, the lighting is exces¬ 
sively bright, a hundred times bright¬ 
er than tlie subdued light in the 
tavern. Yes, that naked glare actually 
hurts, .and I really do not know what 
this ante-room is for. 

As we re-entered the ante-room from 
the darkness of the vault, a lady came 
towards us from the open door of the 
tavern. 

Here there is unfortunately a small 
gap in iny account. The trouble is I 
cannot describe the lady in any 
detail. I did not look at her with that 
in mind and, when I thought of it 
ViAerwards, it was too late. Let us 


assume that she was about thirty. 
Who can judge so late at night and in 
that unnatural brightness? An 3 rway 
that sort of light is very cruel to 
women. Some vague memory tells 
me that a few freckles were to be 
seen. And that the eyes, though very 
large, were somewhat narrowed at 
the sides. The eyes? Was it not rather 
the way she lcx>ked? Perhaps her eyes 
were half shut b<*canse they were 
dazzled? All this is much more than I 
could ever swear to in court. And does 
it really matter? But if without think- 


.V 
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ing I have railed her a lady I really 
mean it. Heaven preserve me from 
having to give a definition of the 
term “lady”. 

It is something indefinable, some¬ 
thing about the clothes, the gait, the 
way of spc.ak«ag, or what you will - 
and there you arc. As I have already 
hinted, it is quite within the realm 
of possibility to meet a lady lor onte 
down there in the Harbour Tayern, 
even if it does not liappen all that 
often. I..adies who can show them¬ 
selves there witliout losing something 
of their dignity are unfortunately 
rare. But, as will soon be seen, all this 
is very much beside thepoint. 

She came straight towards us. In the 


middle of the ante-room we would 
have collided. One party had to give 
way. Almost imperceptibly she hesi' 
fated, and E. too stopped immediately 
in his tracks when he saw her coming 
up to him with a girlish determina¬ 
tion. Then tlie three of us stood still. 
She looked at £. and without pre- 
suiiblc, without even the usual some¬ 
what artificial smile with which 
women seek indulgence when ad¬ 
dressing themselves to a stranger, but 
quite naturally and with a disarming 
gravity, she said to him; “I was 
listening to your conversation.” And 
after a tiny pause, as if she were 
weighing the matter once more, 
without taking her eyes off him and 
without batting an eyelid, she went 
on: ‘T like you.” 

'Fhereupon-l detached myself from 
the group and walked on alone. It 
was the only tactful thing to do. 
After such words, 1 could liardlv have 
remained standing beside them like 
an ox,|could I? Rut, to be honest, rny 
actions were not quite as deliberate 
as it now sounds. My legs moved as of 
their own accord. As if someone had 
touched them with a whip and called: 
“Be off I You have no business here.” 
I went as far as the tavern door. 
'Phere I turned round. This was a 
mistake, for now I could go no 
further. I was rooted to the ground, 
spellbound. It is easy to talk after the 
event. I know it was not the thing 
to do. But it all happened with such 
incredible speed. 

The two of them stood face to face, 
motionless. Two figures completely 
isolated in the dreadful shadbwTess 
glare of that room. It was so ghastly 
it made one hold one's breath. 
Somewhere a door slammed. A gust 
of wind swept down the stairs, but 
the couple tfxsk no notice. To all 
appearances they were looking Into 
each other's eyes. I could not see 
their faces; the lady stood tvifh her 
back towards me and althpui^ the 


was half a hf*acl shorter than E. she 
hul him from my view. 

Then after endless seconds E. very 
slcnvly lifted his arms. This again had 
a frightening effect, as it was so 
unexpected and it was not clear what 
he wlis going to do. I thought it would 
end in an imploring gesture, and 
perhaps that is what it was originally 
meant to be. But it turned out 
otherwise. He laid his hands on her 
shoulders. Very large hands, but he 
must have made them quite light. 
Like two clumsy birds they floated 
through the air and settled, light as 
feathers, on her shouhlers. The 
woman’s frame showtxl no sign of 
crumpling under their pressure. They 
simply rested tliere on the dark 
material of her dress. 

And then came the dcjclaration of 
love. 1 mean the words, for those 
hands alone were* tantamount to a 
declaration of love. T heard every 
syllable, and that perhaps is the* 
(xldest thing of all. It must be 
remembered that I was abenit ten 
away from theiri, and E. 
certainly did liot speak loud. One 
does nut say such things loud. On the 
contrary, it was probably just above 
a whisper. And there was all that 
noise coining from the dimly lit 
interior of the tavern - the accordion, 
the yelling and shrieking, the clink¬ 
ing of glasses, scraping of chairs - so 
that one could hardly hear one’s own 
voice. Yet quite obviously neither this 
noise iior the howdiiig draught which 
swept-.from the street down into tlic 
ante>room could jienetrate the abso¬ 
lute stillness which surrounded tliese 
two people. And I too seemed to he 
within this magic circle. 

’’Madame”, he said... It is inexpli¬ 
cable to me what made him address 
her in this manner. She was not 
Krench, nor were we in France. And 
yet what form of address could have 
been more fitting? Apd how tenderly 


he pronounced the word ’’Madame”! 

1 had no idea that he was capable of it. 
Almost like a child. Especially the two 
*M’s vibrated through the room with 
such ardour that it sent a shiver down 
my spine. 

’’Madame, please do not let us treat 
each other in that inhuman fashion 
commonly callinl love. YVe have been 
doing that for thousands of years, and 
every time it has led to our downfall, 
although we were created to stand 
upright. 

Shall we not use this miracle - that 
despite everything we should meet 
again at this late hour - to a nobler 
purpose than hitherto, so that the 
world may not be driven to utter 
despair by our renewed failure? 

You, Madame, have seen something 
in me which I am not, but which I 
could be and therefore should be. I 
have no name for it, 1 cannot identify 
it, and this renders riiy life restless 
and insecure; fur 1 know that 
sometiinos it is there, and tliat just 
now it was there. It flashed across the 
mirror and 1 felt it in the yearning 
which awakc'iied in me to transform 
myself into that image. Your i^yes 
are clearer aiid see tlie reality of it 
sometimes. This givc» me hope again 
to become that which you desire. 

1 entreat you, Madame, do not deny it 
for the sake of a motherly sentiment 
whicli tempts you to take me into 
your arms because you do not trust 
me to have the strength to bear the 
misery of my past failures by myself. 
Preserve the image that you have of 
me, lest I destroy it by the im¬ 
patience of the body and have noth¬ 
ing left by which to judge myself. 
For it is niy wish one day to kneel 
before you and call you an angel, 
because I myself will have become 
one. 

Everything else, Madame, let us 
take it as savoured and suffered. 
There is 'no purpose in repeating it, 


is there?” 

With that he took his hands from her 
shoulders, and the spell was broken. 

I was only too glad; 1 felt 1 cxnild not 
endure it any longer. 1 was afraid 
that at any moment something 
embarrassing might happen. That he 
would actually kneel down or what 
have you. Something quite unthink¬ 
able. With E. one always fearc*d the 
worst, even if it never happened. 
He left the girl - or the woman - or 
the lady - just standing there and 
came towards me. We were irnine- 
diatelv submerged in the noise of the 
tavern. We went together to the bar 
and 1 ordered two more kirsches. 

It was not until 1 had swallowed the 
stuff that I came to. I lookefl round to 
see if the woman was still out there. 
But I could not see her anywhere, the 
ante-room was completely empty. 
And then a feeling of pity rose 
within me. Had she come in, I should 
probably have sat down at her table, 
patted her hand and said: ’’There 
there, don’t be upset. He doesn’t 
reallv mean it.” 1 inighr even have 
fallen in love with her, or at least 
have imagined that T had. Is it really 
fair to speak as E. did and then just 
leave her to copi^ with it all by herself? 
Before T knt?w where I was, I was 
completely on her- side and furious 
with E. 

‘‘Did you know her then?” 1 asked 
him. 

‘ No. Why?” 

“One can’t say things like that to a 
strange woman.” 

“Strange?” He looked at me in 
astonishment. “Now look here, I 
can’t imagine anyone less strsinge to 
me.” 

After that we ordered more kirsches. 
And tlieti more again, in ever quicker 
succession. After all, there is that 
remedy. Some think it harmful, I 
know. (Trsmisisd by Msysi s t O. Hovwls) 

O Suhfksmp Vsfisg FrsnkfiMt/Msbi 

Courtesy Sesfs IntsrnsilonsI 
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PRESIDENT SchMl, who hat a groat 
Interoat In motoring, took a rido for a 
few rounds on the Dalmlor-Bonz test-track 
In this Mercedes C-111, which has been 
described as an automotive marvel. He 
took fhe opportunity during a visit to the 
famous automobile plant In Stuttgart. 



this Black-Forest alarm clock has been 
* claimed as the world's first 'soft* time¬ 
piece. Capable of being slipped under the 
pillow. It wakes up the user with a gentle 
buzz In the morning. It's cushion casing, 
available In a variety of patterns, renders 
the Irksome ticking Inaudible. The alarm 
clock Is available In two versions—with 
a clockwork or electrical mechanism. 




.lEHAN Sadat (left), wife of Egypt's Pre- 
^ sident Sadat, and Mrs. Mildred Scheel 
renewed their acquaintance In Bonn re¬ 
cently during the former's five-day visit to 
Germany. The two first ladles exchanged 
notes on the humanitarian work they do 
In their own countries. Mrs. Sadat Is asso¬ 
ciated with the construction of hospitals 
In Egypt while Mrs. Scheel. a qualified 
radiologist. Is active In promoting cancer 
research. 




MSING the motto "Everyone lumps to 
^ keep trim," the German Sports Fede¬ 
ration (OSB) Is trying to Involve an 
Increasing number of people In West 
Germany In keeping fit. Since its start In 
1970, the campaign has drawn 8-9 million 
people. One of the courses Includes the 
pushball (pic. above), a plastic ball used 
to lump up, giving the feeling of a 
trampoline. 



DESEARCHERS trying to trace the origin 
^ of cancer at the University of Giessen 
now claim to have proved that malignant 
tumors can be caused not only by viruses 
but also by hereditary factors. Healthy 
carp embryos were injected with a dose of 
genetic substance taken from fish suffer¬ 
ing from cancer. The young contracted a 
tumor (above) and It spread throughout 
the body (below). 



THEATRE - goers In Bonn recently wlt- 
•r nessed a performance In which Judo 
had been set to music. The Internation¬ 
ally known choreographer Ottavio Clnto- 
leal used Judo experts In his production 
of the ballet "Joaeph's Legend." The 
dance sequence showed three sportsmen 
depicting purity, love, desire, passion, 
power, and violence In Egypt during 
the time of the Pharaohs. 


THE Volkswagen plant In Wolfsburg has 
’ developed a robot almost as versatile 
as the human hand* This forerurmer of a 
new generation of handling gear boasts 
an electronic brain capable of memoris¬ 
ing and repeating operations It has once 
been taught. A process computer cont¬ 
rols the versatile pneumatic movements 
which can be used to hoist heavy equip¬ 
ment and place It with precision. 


THIS voracious mechanical monster 
shifts 100,000 cubic metres of muck 
per day. Ten of these bucket-wheel dred¬ 
gers, the largest In the world, are curren¬ 
tly used In open cast mining near Cologne, 
chewing up lignite seams dcwn to a depth 
of 100 metres. In order to meet the fuel 
requirements of power stations an even 
larger dredger has been ordered 
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inshoit...in short... in shMB. 


BONN ON KISSINGER 
MISSION 


dom of tbs KMmcr mtorioB 
III Weal Alla* Om GoaaraiMBt 

that fiM Ewrap ej ui ConmwBlur 
had doat irii ft covld withio 
lha BiMli of Ita poHlIilUtica. 
Tha feMaif«ilhNi of lha Klailii- 


ael-hack hut not a Boal failure. 
Mr* Ktaalnicr phoned Fordgu 
Mlutatar Gauachar finoni Lou¬ 
don on Ua way hack to Inform 
him of tha aftuatfon. 
PRESIDENT SCHEEL 
TO VlSrr FRANCE 

Fadand PraaldanC Walter 
Schaal and Mia. Schaal will 
pay an ofldal alata yiait to 
Fiunca inma April at to 25 at 
lha Inritallon of Franch Praal- 
dant Glacard d* Eataii«. 

GENSCHER IN 
PRAGUE 

Tha pollcgr of dalanta, lha 
aftnatlon la Wcat Aala and the 
Cypma problem ware tha ma¬ 
jor lopica dtacuaaad batwaan 
Federal ForalgB Mlabtar Gan- 
aahar and Caach Foreign 
Mhdalar Chnoupak on March 
24 In Prague, la lhair taUu 


lha next day» the two foralgu. 

alhflitlaa to improya hHalml. 

of cultBia. adanca R technotogy 

GENSCHER TO 
VISIT MADRID 
Federal ForalgB Mbdalcr. 
Ganachar wiO meat Spanfth 
ForaigB Mlnlatcr Pedro Contua 
Mauri Ihia month. Tha meat- 
loa will take place wfthln tha 
firamawoik of tha regular con- 
Buftalkma inatttutad In IfM. 
TELEPHONE LINK 
WITH GDR 

SavantecB more cMaa In the 
GDR wUI be ttnkad with Weal 
Bariln'a aubecribar trunk dlal- 
llnt ayatam. With thh, 25 par 
cent of all the clty*i telephone 
calla to the GDR will be hand¬ 
led by automatic exchangee. 

GDR BUYS IN 
WEST BERLIN 

A Waal BarilB tai has ro- 
caiyed a DM 225 million (Ra. 
73*1 crorea) order for tha 
•Boply of a complete meat 
niocemiBg plant to the GDR. 
UJS. —GERMAN JOINT ^ 
VENTURE IN OIL 
Gcrmany*a VEBA OO Cor^ 


Butomotlya 


GENSCHER WELCOMES BRITISH POLICY 
ON EUROPEAN COMMUNITY 


ConmacBllBm on lha Bil- 
Ihii Goyammaiy a dadilon 

alec t ora l a yola ‘*ycd** In the 

BrftnlB*B mambarMp of 


aald ft waaarignlBcaBtdach 
rioB In fbyour of Europe 


mant In DnbBn. 

nmakM to the BritM 
Goyamment* Mr. G anac h ar 
aald. ft BOW appaara likely 
that the EC can ayold a 
aayara erWa. He recalled 
fte Gcnamn Federal Gof^ 

policy of trying to facOI- 
tuta Britain’a arriying at a 


The BrftUi Goy< 

atend* he aald, wai 
Btpof of the aucct 
odai laat waeM * 
ofEC handa 4f 


had made aigniflcant con- 
Iribotiona to thb cnd» for 
examplcy In December In 
Pnrla and thb month In 


wfth the Gulf Ofl Company of 
the U.S.A. for foint work In 
exhloiutioB, reflaing and mar- 
hallBg of oil producia lu 

FOREIGN 
INVESTMENTS UP 


poBulloB-tiree propul- 


tha deyriopment of altemaliye 
motor fucla to ra d ue a depand- 


In Germany ahowed a algnlfk- 
ant increaae lu 1974. German 
InyeaCmenb In other countrim 
reached DM 34.74 bOtlon (Ra. 
II 9947 crorea) at the end of 
1974 while foreigu faiyeatmenta 
In Germany roae to DM 39.93 
bOBon (Ra. 12>977 crorea). 
The U.S.A. attracted most 
German Inyeetment capital, 
with France and Brazil In the 
second and third places. 

GERMANY TOPS IN 
CURRENCY RESERVES 

According to the Bonn Eco¬ 
nomic Minbtry, the Interna- 
tlcmal currency reseryes of the 
Federal Repnbllc of Germany 
amonnt to 32.7 bllUon doUars 
compared to the U.S. reserves 
of 14 billion doBan and Japan*s 
13.5 bllUon doHam. 

FEDERAL REPUBLIC 
PRESENTS ITSELF IN 
MOSCOW 

ne Brat orer general eshlM- 
doB In Moscow, preaenttBg a 
portrait of life In the Federal 
Republic of Germany, look 
place from March 13 to 25. 
Photographs, dbplays and cul¬ 
tural programmes spread oyer 
an area of 18,099 aq. metres 
sought to conyey to Soylet dtl- 
nena a compithenaiye pkture of 


GERMAN — SOVIET 
TRADE 

According to Federal Eco- 
nomfca Minister Hans Frlder^ 
richa, trade between the Fede¬ 
ral Republic of Germany and 
the Soylet Unloa wBl reach a 
yolume of DM 19 bflllon (Ra. 
3,259 crorea) Bib year. The 
Federal Minister, who return¬ 
ed from the opening of the 
German exhibition in Moscow, 
said that both countries were 
Interested In steady improyo- 
ment of economic lelaBons. 

GERMAN DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION 

After lb capitalixatloa ha« 
been increased in 1974 to DM 
590 million (Ra. 143 crores) 
the German Deyloproent Asso¬ 
ciation (DEG) in Cologne will 
be the second-largest financing 
InstItotioB of lb kind In the 
world. As lb executlye numa- 
ger, Profeasor Sohn, nporb, 
the increased capftaHzatlon de- 
cided upon by dm Bundeatag 
wIB raise die ayerage amount 
of fipandal conunUment or In- 


AUTOMOnVE 

RESEARCH 

The Federal Mtadalry tor 
Research and Tedinology has 
aBotted DM 111 mfllloB (Rs. 
34 crores) for research and 
deydopment In the field of 


THIRD IN WORLD 
ECONOMY 

WIA a GNP of 341,fi hBMon 
doBara the Federal Rc p nb B c of 

the third Uggeri economie power 
after the U.S.A. and Japan in 
the Badug of the world^i lop 
199 unite — either countrtla 
measured In GNP or nmiti-na- 

wagen wfth a turnoyer of 44 
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IMPLEMENTATIOM OF HUMAN RIGHTS 

A TOPIC OF DISCUSSION BETWEEN THE 
FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY AND 6DR 

Chancellor Helmut Schmidt points out what he 
calls a major piece of successful East-West ne¬ 
gotiation in divided Germany. Both the Federal 
Republic and the GDR, he observed in an interview 
with a North German daily, in Article 2 of 
their Basic Treaty commit themselves 
to be guided by self-determination and the grant- 
\ ing of human rights. He added that the<|DR could 
I not have concluded this treaty without the Soviet 
Union's political agreement as the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany needed the approval of its three 
Western allies. 
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• *To be sure, '' the Chancellor concedesi • ‘these j 
principles are certainly implemented by us j 
differently from how they are done‘over there | 
(referring to theGDR) . Nevertheless, it is always 
possible to return to the point at issue later, v 
on an appropriate occasion. * * In the GDR, the 
Chancellor observes, there are no guaranteed 
basic rights like those set down in the Federal 
Republic's Basic Law. Nor has the GDR a 
constitutional court. This difference from the 
Federal Republic of Germany, he points out, 
also applies to other communist countries. As 
for the GDR, ‘ ‘ideologically and in its constitu¬ 
tional policy, it was conceived of and created 
quite differently than was our state of the Ger¬ 
man Nation.On the other hand. Chancellor 
Schmidt sees no point in needlessly deepening 
such differences and the existing controversies 
at every opportunity. 


Mrs S. Rsu (at left) and Mrs A. von Sydow, 
both wives of diplomats of the Embassy 
of the Federal Republic of Germany, New 
Delhi, modelled costumes at the * inter¬ 
national Evening" at Rashtrapati Bhavan. 
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REMOVING THE CAUSES OF CONFLICTS 


I N a Government policy statement lo ‘‘in this context 1 am thinkii^ of our service in it. 

the Bundestag on April g. Foreign efforts to resolve the differences between seems to me we are also aware 

Minister Censcher said that **the Vietnam- our Creek and Turkish allies. I have in . sigiiiricance is attached to a free way 

esc tragedy furtlier darkens an already mind, too, our efforts to pave the way for a free society for our country's 

grey world political situation.*' Portugal's attainment of iu goals and real- subilky and its defence capability. 

*'Oiv thing is clear: Wc arc still living i/aiion of its ideals by way of its NATO "The second element of our policy of 
in a world in which war and civil war arc role, and via a course that leads it to Uic safeguarding peace is European integration 
not impossible as means of solving conflicts. European Community* — which wc are advancing with all zeal 

UMfUED CONFLICTS '“I'lie condusions to which the German in every as|>ect. 

"It has been possible to avoid the fate- l^cdcral Government has come in this mat- "European unity is necessary Ixx'ause it 
fill global conflict — that should gi\c cause wc are discussing today derive their is only together that we can measure up 
for thought to anyone who says the U.S. ^igidfitance from the defence alliance. to the challenges of our times. Because 

foreign-policy concept has failed. TRUSTING RELATIONSHIP together can we dioulder Europe's 

"On the other hand, we must recognize WITH VS.A. role. And because we know that the pro- 

Ihat in various regions, situations of con- "Of special .signilicame for the alliance's cess of European integration has already 

Aid are being dealt with by violence. ability to function is a close and trusting made it impossible to repeat the past's 

"Because the term 'limited conflict* has relaiionsliip with our main ally, the United conflicts among the participating coun- 
eniergcd. we dare not, howcx'cr, close our States. tries, 

eves lo the brutality with which these con- "The government rejects absolutely the POLICY OF 

flicts arc being waged, and that means: anti-American jkilcmics that are aimed, CONCILIATION AND DETENTE 
The areas whore force is being applied ^viili new formulations and old goals. “It is on the soutul- foundation of the 
have been limited •— vet in those* pans f>f against this trusting relationship and Atlantic Alliance and the European Com- 
ihe glolie the misery of liunianity is as against our backing of U.S. responsibility munity that we pursue our policy of ron- 
limitlcss as that which we expen-iernced in in worhl political affairs. ciliation and detente with the countries of 

ICiii'o[>e .*io years ago. "Our disagrcvrneiir also, however, is ad- F.asicrn Europe. 

"Our policy, accordingly, dare not flee dressed to those who welcomed the Paris "It is a detente poliev that aside from 
into the cyniral altitude that many a little agreements of 1973, but now cast accusa- the political and social systems involved. 
(orifM«i is better than a major war. Rather. iif»ns at the United States from another has the mission of removing causes of ton- 
our foreign polity must unerringly and direction. flict and avoiding the emergence of con- 

with the utmost consistency Xye brought to -Yet most certainly the Vietnam deve- flici. 

bear on doing away with the causes of icipmcnt should have sharpened some pco- "li is a 'policy that has the mission of 

conflicts, including tlic so-called limited plc*s awareness that the value of treaties dispelling distrust. And gradually to 

conflicts — - wherever and however that is is determined solely by the determination create confidence as the pre-requisite of a 
possihle. of all participants in the pacts to adhere long-term-structured co-operation instead 

"This applies particularly to our efforts j,, them, fulfilling them to the letter and of confrontation. The government inclu- 

with which, together with our partners in the spirit. des in this context the Conference on 

the European a>mmunity (EC), wc want ••xhe U.S. Secretary of State was right. Security and Oi-operatton in Europe 
to ioiitribute to solving the Middle-East during his last visit to the Fc*deral Repub- (CSCE), and our cn-operation in this con- 
conflicts. lij. of Germany, when he stated that our fc»‘ence. 

"The German Federal Gosernment con- relations were never Ijcttcr than they arc "I reaffirm once mbre this government's 
sidm Itself confirmed, precisely by the now. The relation of cn.ffidrnce between view that the pattern of mutual interests 
events in Vietnam, in this government's ^he Federal Republic of Germany and ilic and the prerequisite framework for detente 
foreign and sixurity policies. The basis of iJniicMt States has remained unaltered, policy continue to exist, 
our security is and remains the alliance for ^nd wc shall permit nobody to imperil this "The government will consistently pur- 
defcnce of whicii wc arc a member. trusting relationship. sue its policy of safeguarding the peace. 

"Thanks very largely to this alliance wc "The allianre's ability to act assumes "Pledging that wc arc aware that none 
have been able for a long time to preserve ^hat wc continue, unchanged, our defence of the three elements — neither our de- 
peace on this continent. efforts. That is true of our ability to de- fence efforts, nor European integration. 

**It is well to consider this peace-secur- fend ourselves and also of our determina- nor the policy of conciliation and detente 
ing aspect of NATO directly because of the tion to do that. vis-a-vis Eastern Europe — can be dispen- 

ominous developments elsewhere in the *Tt was to this aspect that the Minister sed with.** 

world — but also to recall that peace-keep- of Defence cxurcctly referred In his article At the beginning of his statement, the 
Ing function when criticism c.f the alliance in the ‘'Frankfurter Allgcmeine Eeitung: Fcxre^ Minister had referred to the Fede- 
is uttered in our own country. ‘*When 1 speak of determination to de- ral Republic of Gerniany*s help for Viet- 

'"'The German Federal .Government is fend ourselves.'! also am championing un- nam. He appended this qualification; 
decermlncd tb do everything hot only to equivocally the Bundeswehr (the F^eral "We realize that all available humanitari- 
maintain the alliance's abilitv to act. but Republic c»f Germany's NATQ-integratexI an measures ran only mcxlify. but not over- 
also to strengthen it* army, navy am! air force) and military come, the suffering there." 
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‘Th« Fadmral Rapubllc of Gormony’s control thomo in Ito forolan policy to •ofoouanlinp poaco. 
...This central thomo puldos us In our allianco policy. In our policy of European IntsBrstlon and 
In our seriously pursued poaca*orlentod policy of dolanW— Foreign Minister Genseher. 


GENSCHER ON EUROPEAN SECURITY 

CONFERENCE 


T N an interview with the German 
^ daily *'Frankfurter Runclsrhau." 
Foreign Minister Genseher reviewed the 
progress of the Cumf>ean Security Cnnfer- 
enre. Commenting on Soviet Party Lea¬ 
der Leonid Brerhnev's proposal to end 
the third phase of the Conferenr4! on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe 
(CSCE) this summer. Minister Genseher 
declared: “The German Federal Gov¬ 

ernment has made clear repeatedly that 
it is interested in CSCE’s successful con¬ 
clusion. We wish fen- a further dc-escala- 
tinn of confmntation in F.uro|>e. Our 
Government acc'ordir^ly is determined to 
render its contribution. 

“Regarding the specific proposal to end 
CSCE’s third phase this summer, let me 
recall the* recent Dublin Declaration of 
the Ifeads-nf-Governmenc of the nine 
memtuT-countries of the European Com¬ 
munity (EC): The nine leaders expressed 
the wi.sh that all participating countries 
of the CSCE would show the same iieces.sary 
resolve that the F.C shows — to attain 
satisfactory results n-garding all the mat¬ 
ters on the agenda in Geneva. Then it 
would be possible to foresee the confer¬ 
ence concluding on short noti«e and at 
the highest level. 

HUMAN RIGHTS AND 
SELF-DETERMINATION 

“In Geneva, a number of forward steps 
have l>een taken. That is true not least 
of the declaration of principles, through 
which the basic rules for one country's 
conduct with another are to be express¬ 
ed. Mv government welcomes the fact 
that here remgnitinn is paid to human 
ri^ts and the principle of self-determi¬ 
nation. 

possmiLmr of peaceful 

CHANGE OF BORDERS 

“Bonn recognizes, too, the CSCE's prin¬ 
ciple of the invtolabilitv of borders, and 
the renunciation of force or itt threat 
regarding borders. 

“We liave felt it also necessary, however, 
that simultaneously expression be given — 
in all clarity to the unaltered permiul- 


bilitv of peaceable and agreed border re¬ 
visions. We considered that point neces¬ 
sary not oiilv in view of our particular 
national situation, but also as a means to 
a\oid putting obstacles in the path of 
FuiY>pcan Unification — a goal that 
would — after all. involve the changing 
of the status of borders. We note with 
satisfaction (hat this problem, too. is on 
the way to being solved in a sound man¬ 
ner, acceptable to all. 

HUMANITARIAN QUESTIONS 

“In the so-called 'basket 3,* in which 


the CSCF> concerns itself with contacts 
and humanitarian questions — especially 
such matters as. for example, reunification 
of families and visits to relatives — a 
number of results are satisfactory. Some 
problems are still awaiting solution. That 
fact may in specific cases still lx: dilTiculi 
to cope with. But in general what will 
lx: determinant is how the agreements 
reached are carried out in practice; how 
the agreements turn out to benefit the 
participating countries and their resi¬ 
dents.” G 




ALLIANCE WITH 
FOUNDATION OF 

F oreign Minister Hans-Dieuich 
Genseher received a group of U.S. 
senators, among them former Vice-Presi¬ 
dent Hubert Humphi*ey, in Bonn on 
April a. durin^j^ their visit to Berlin and 
the Federal Republic of Germany. 

Addressing the visitors. the German 
Foreign Minister said: “For the past 25 
years. NATO has guaraniecxl our peo¬ 
ple the opportunity to make wconomic 
and social progress in peace and free¬ 
dom." 

Minister Genseher referred to NATO's 
n< w .problems, including economic diffi¬ 
culties and the Cyprus conflict. The lat¬ 
ter. he observed, weakens the North At¬ 
lantic Alliance in an area "of vital sig¬ 
nificance for the entire western world." 


USA REMAINS 
BONN’S POLICY 

zes the acceptance of the U.S. role in and 
for Europe by all participating countries. 
Progress already made at this conference 
shows that the deci.sion to panic ipate 
was the right one ... we are interested 
in fast-paced negotiations with an early 
conclusion." 

Earlier in an interview on^ German 
television, the Foreign Minister had cau¬ 
tioned that the quality of results would 
take precedence over the desire to pro¬ 
ceed quickly even if it might necessitate 
a delayed proclamation of agreement: 
"What we are concerned with is encour¬ 
aging the other side to join with us in 
efforts aiming at reaching the speediest 
poitsible cxinclusion of the Conference." 


He said the German Federal Govern¬ 
ment wants to press on with its efforts to¬ 
wards European integration and detente 
on the basis of the alliance. 

Tiimlec to the matter of the Confer* 
dice On Sexurity And Co-operation in' 
Europe (CSCE). Minister Genseher stress¬ 
ed the Impcxnance of U.S. participation. 
"The fact that America has a delegation 
at the CSCE sessions," he said, "emphasi- 


The Foreisn Minister thanked the -U-S. 
senators for having reaffirmed the Ame¬ 
rican people's kinship with Berlin. "The 
crises in various parts of the world to¬ 
day," Minister Gcn.scher went on, "con¬ 
front the United States with difficult 
tasks. In recent months, the burden of 
worldwide responsibility has grown still 
heavier. In this difficult situation we 
stand beside you. We trust NATO and 
its principal member, the United States." 
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WORLD 

PRESS 

PHOTO 



M oments of history < of drama, of 
happiness ami sorrow were fxt»en 
on the walls at the World Press Photo 
exhibition helii in New Delhi from 
April 3 to 7 and sponsored by the Press 
Institute of India and the Photo Divi¬ 
sion of the Hfinistry of Information and 
Broadrastiiif;. In this exhibition of xab 
photeigraphs, selected from internation¬ 
al competition for ptess photographers 
lielcl by the World Press Photo Founda¬ 
tion (Holland), the work of eight photo¬ 
graphers from the FetkTUl Republic of 
Germany was on view in the various 
categories which included nc?ws. sports, 
features ano portraits. 


The third prize picture in the news 
category was a picture by free lance 
photographer Fred Sc:hollhorn who cap¬ 
tured the dramatic seem; of an assault 
on President Heinemann in Augsburg. 

Former Chani.ellor Willy Brandt bas 
always been a favourite subject of phcxio- 
graphers and Volkcr Hinz of the Agency 
Sven Simon, Hamburg, evas awarded 
the second prize in the portraits cate¬ 
gory for Ills ineinorable study entitled 
“Willy Brandt - - Problems.*' Brandt also 
figures in the third prize photo (news 
features category) by photographer* En¬ 
gelbert Rcinckr of the Government Press 


1. ••Moneda Pataca Of Praatdani 
Aitende Attacked" bf Rudi 
Hertog. 

2. " Witty Brandt-Leonid Brezhnee" 

by Engelbert Reineke, 

3. "Attack On President Heine¬ 
mann" by Fred Schollhorn, 

4* "Hat Off" by Erich Naumann. 
5. "Vietnamese Mother Leans 
Over Two Children Who Were 
Killed" by Perry Kretz, 


Service. Bonn. This pktute records ^ 
dtscussinn between Mr. Willy Brandt | 
and Mr. l^eonid Brezlinev and is out- } 
standing for its quality of candidness, a | 
picture very diffcrt;nt from the usually j 
stiff pictures of such c-venis. | 

The negatives of these and all other i 
pictuies featured in the selection wexe \ 
sent to India from World Press Photo 
ic|7^ and printed by the Photo Division 
of the Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting. It was for the first lime 
in the i8-vcar history of the contest tliai. 
a .selection of these pictures was seen in 
India. 





eSRMAN COSTUMES 
AT INTERNATIONAL 
EVENING 

G erman period tNiumes were displayed at a pageant 
entitled *‘International Evening" held at Rashtrapati 
Bhavan <in April 7 . The programme was organised by the 
Mahila Imdad Committee, headed by Begum Abida Ahmed 
to raise Binds for its welfare activities. It featured costumes 
from 31 countries presented by 175 amateur participants 
drawn fit>m the various embassies in New Delhi. The items 
displayed were national costumes worn down the centuries 
and were presented in a programme set in music. The Ger¬ 
man costumes of the Rococco period were modelled by wives 
of German diplomats and brought to life an era of grace and 
sartorial charm. 


CONCERT BY BIELEFELDER DUO 


T he Bielefclder Duo were presented by the Max Muetler 
Bhavan, New Delhi, in a programme of soth century music 
for violcncello and piano. The Bicieieldcnr Duo also played 
at the Bombay. Bangalore. Calciitu. Hyderabad, Jamslicdpur, 
Poona and Rourkela centres of the Max Mucllei Bhavan in 
India. Fritz and Heidi Kommerelle (cello and piano, respec¬ 
tively. who comprise the Duo.) played a repertoire of modem 
western music which included works by Paul Hindemith. Buig- 
hard Schlocmann. Martin Redel, Bernd Alois Zimmermann 
and Antor von Webern. According to a music critic, "the 
Biclefelder Duo performed with exhilerating technical virtuo¬ 
sity and catholic musicality." 


OOTACMUND IN DO-GERMAN SOCIETY 

^^HE Indo-Cierman Friendship Society of Ootacmuiid re- 
■ cently selected its office bearers for this year. Miss Pad- 
mini Adiseshiah. Principle of Emerald Heights College, was 
named President, while Mr. Mueller V. Jayaraj. District Agii- 
cultural Officer at the Indo-German Agricultural Project, 
Ooty, was made Secretary of the sexiety. Mr. S. S. Srinivasan 
was eleaed Treasurer and Miss Shree Devi was elected Joint 
Secreury. The society has been active last year with a variety 
of film shows and lecture programmes. It plans to sec up a 
reading room this year for the benefit of iu members. Photo 
alongside shows office bearers of the society at a general body 
meeting. 
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NEWS • FEATURES • PICTURES 


TWO novel marine redio buojfe. deve- 
' loped In the Federal Republic of 
Germany, were recently deployed In mid- 
Atlantic for special experiments- Unlike 
conventional radio buoys with a 40-mlle 
range, the signals from these can be 
heard hundreds of miles away. Designed 
for use In emergencies, the buoy s automa¬ 
tic messages are relayed via orldting 
satellites and ground stations guiding 
rescue ships and planes to their destina¬ 
tions from far away. 



KlO Inlectlon this but a new automated 
’^drawing machine. A live modal was 
used at the raaearch and development 
division off the Volkswagen plant In 
Wolfsburg to demonstrate the sensitivity 
of this new electro-mechanical draw¬ 
ing device The apparatus moves a needle 
sensor across the ob|ect (pic. below) 
with utmost precision. Whatever Is 
touched by the sensor Is fed Into a 
computer which subsequently converts It 
Into a perfect technical drawing. 




MORE than 25,000 printing experts 
•^■visited the ••IMPRINTA--75*' exhibi¬ 
tion In Duesseldorf. Star attraction of 
the fair was a new photo-electronic 
system (see pic.) which adds the crown¬ 
ing touches to the process of photo¬ 
typesetting* Called "Infotec—7000." the 
system employs a photo-electric scanner 
which can read typed or even hand 
written letters and convert them Into a 
typaaat page. With e reeding speed of 
110 characters per second and a failure 
rate of only 0*40 par thoOsand, "Infotac" 
la the latest marvel in automated per¬ 
fection. 


MEARtY 900 tons of scrap were collect- 
”^ed In a week for the BJoern Steiger 
Foundation In Stuttgart which Is dedicated 
to saving the lives of accident victims 
(See "GN" Oct* 15.1074). Founder Siegfri¬ 
ed Steiger—seen here serving fruit juice 
to voluntary collectors—started the 
rescue service when his nine-year old son. 
Bjoern, was injured end died for lack of 
fast medical help. Since 1950. the founda¬ 
tion has raised DM 8*45 million (Rs. 2.7 
crores) from private and government 
sources. 




AT **WaAdalstaln Vll" the largest plant for fusion rasaarch.at the Max-Planck 
^Inatltuto For Piasmaphyaica In Munich* the main magnetic field colls (picture 
above) have suecassfully bean tested with a current of 40,000 amperes. By the end of 
this year, It Is planned to conduct the Rrat plaamaphysics exparimants from which it la 
hoped to gain valuable data for the davelopment of a nuclear fusion reactor. The 
Munich project Is being jointly financed by the Federal Republic of Germany and 
the European Atomic Community. Evan larger plants are planned to advance fusion 
rasaarch. If and whan thaaa efforts bear fruit, it la hoped the world's energy headaches 
will be solved for generations, making It possible to generate atomic energy with 
water os the raw matarlal. 
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INDIAN FIRMS AT- 
HARDWARE FAIR 
Foorteca ladiui Arms took 
part in the International Hard¬ 
ware Fair in Coloane In Febm- 
aiy thia year showing tools In 
co-operation with the Engineer^ 
log Exmift Fromotion Council, 
Dncssehloif. A total of 1,024 
Ihfins from 27 countries particl- 

pBIcOo 

CONFERENCE ON FOREST 
DISEASES AND INSECTS 
Prerident Fakhroddin All 
Ahmed Inangurated the World 
CcHMultatlon on Forest Disea¬ 
ses and Insects in New Delhi on 
April 7. The conference, organ¬ 
ised by the FAO and Interna¬ 
tional Union of Forest Re¬ 
search Organisation tlUFRO), 
was attended by about 250 for¬ 
eign and Indian delegates. 

Hiahllghting the role of 
1UFRO In the OHd of forest 
research. Prof. Dr. W. Llese 
of the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many said that 1UFRO would 
g|ye more emphasis during the 
coming years to problems of 
forestry and forest products In 
the tropics and fnb-tropks. He 
added tiiat this conference was 
a first major lUFRO effort In 
Asia. 

COLLABORATION ON 
MINI-SOLAR PLANT 

A mini-solar power plant 
which can energise tube wells 
or teleyision sets in an isolated 
village Is to be developed by 
technologists of the Fcdeml Re- 
uubHc of Germany in collabo¬ 
ration with the Indian Institute 


of Technology, Madras, and | 
Bharat Heavy Electricals Undb I 
ed, Timchiiapalli. ’ 

INVESTMENTS IN 
INDIA 

Companies In the Federal Re¬ 
public of Geimany are nmie 
keen on investing in India than 
selling linisbed products, accord¬ 
ing to Dr* R. Altmann, Deputy 
General Manager of the Asao- 
ciation of German Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry. 

Dr. Altmann, recently led a 
three-man delegation to Indfau 

Meanwhile Mr. H.D. Graben- 
hont, the newly elected Presi¬ 
dent of the 1ndo<Serman Cham- L 
her of Commerce, recently wel¬ 
comed the helpful attitude 
shown by the Government of 
India in ranctioning more pri¬ 
vate West German Investment 
during the last year and express¬ 
ed the hope that the economic 
and trade relations between the 
two countries would Increase 

INDIA’S FARTICIPATION % 
IN BERLIN FAIR 

Dr. M. Bnschev Director of 
Berlin Fairi^has held discussions 
with exporters and members of 
the Indo-German Chamber pf 
Commerce on the prospects of 
India's participation in the next 
^Partners for Progress'* fair doe 
to be held In Berlin from Sep¬ 
tember 25 to 29. India has 
participated In 11 out of 12 such 
fairs held so far. During the 
fair last year, large orders were 
hooked, especially In textile and 
leather goods. 


PROGRESS AT CSCE-^GENSCHERn 


The Genevs Conference on 
Security And Coopemtion In 
Emope, accofdins is Fomlsn 

hnslc pitqpem whteh tve did 



policy.* He also reported 
that the Geimao Federal G«n 
v a mment had informed other 

CmmnnnHy that it sras mdk- 
Ins every effort to eoable the 
confmence to be conchided 
at the WghfBt level, (gee also 
MS 4). 


REFUGEES AND RE-SETTLERS 


FROM THE GDR 

In tUs year’s first three 
months, 3,571 people from 
the GDR applied for emer- 
geocy reception In the Fede¬ 
ral Republic of Gcmnuiy 
nndcr the law that covers 
snch situations. Applications 
were made at the competent 
agencies in Berlin and Gica- 
sen. The total was made of 
1.259 refugees and 2,302 ro- 
settlcis from the GDR. Re¬ 
fugees are Germans Dom the 
GDR who, withont permis¬ 
sion from the anthoritfes in 


the other Gcnnan filata, have 

to the Federal Republic of 
Gomuiny and West BerKn. 
Amoqg fhe fagitfves art 149 
persons who managed ’’hredk- 

who reached WGcmuiBy or 
West Berlin under dnngcr to 
life and limb after breaking 
thtongh hordm Installations 
set np by tka GDR to pre¬ 
vent Its citizens fkom caenp- 


AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS 
FROM GERMANY 

Agricultural exports of the 
Federal Republic of Germany 
Increased in 1974 hy 25 per 
cent to DM 10 billion (Rs. 325 
crores) compared to the preced¬ 
ing year's figures. Since 1949, 
Gcnnan agilcnltnial exports 
have doubled. The main Im- 
DfNtcn of German goods were 
the Common Market conntrics. 

ATOMIC REACTOR 
CONGRESS IN 
NUREMBERG 

The 1975 German Atomic 
Reactor Congress began In Nu¬ 
remberg on April 8. Its basic 
theme is the cmnptex of oppor¬ 
tunities for pcacefnl uses of 
atomic eneigy and connected 
nroblems. Some 2,000 sdentists 
and engineers are discussing the 
use of nuclear fueled riecfilc 
power plants as part of the fu¬ 
ture supply of energy. Other to¬ 
pics under discussion are the ef- 
isds of energy prodnctlon on 

regarding reactors and ways of 
dealing with the highly poslon- 

fhe reactors. Attention is also 
helRC paid to posslbintfcs for 
anlng atonric e n ergy not only to 
orodoce declrlclty hot also to 
daveloo long distance heating 


BERLIN SEMINAR TO 
IMPROVE GERMAN- 
CHINESE TRADE 

The Berlin Institute for Ad¬ 
vanced Training of Execntlves 
wilt sponsor, from May 20 to 
to 30. its second seminar for 
entr^enenrs, with the theme 
**nilna. Economic Partner — 
Peking 1975.** During the se¬ 
minar, experts and viierans In 
GemMn-Chlncse business rela¬ 
tions will be available to discus- 
enss basic aspects ci trade with 
China and developments in that 
country. The handling of spi^ 
cHIc Individual guestiona will 
help in preparing for the **Ger- 
man Technical Exhibition, 
Pricing 1975.** 

FERTILIZER FACTORY 
IN EGYPT 

The Federal Repnhllc wID 
construct a fcrtllist imtory to 
be mn on fhe haria of natand 
m hi AMUr taT Kgn*- tlw 
cut wBI wMMt to DM SM 
million (Ha 97.5 crorea). 

PRESIDENT 8CHEBL 
TO VISIT UdLA- 

At tha Invitdilon of U.S, 
Pnaldent Mr. Ford and Mn. 
Ford, Federal Pmidflnl Wbllar 
Schcri gad Dr. Mn. ficheri 
will pay an oOMil vidt to tha 
U.S.A. from Inna 3 to 7 tUa 
pear. 
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THE STATE ACCEPTS THE CHALLENGE 


FedCTal Cliancellar Scbmidi on April 25 made the following itatement in ihe 
Bundestag (excerpts): 

“Yesterday aficrnonn and last night, for twelve hours, our system of law and 
<>rder faced the seveiest cliallrnge in its history . . . We have been able to ward off 
this infamous attack on the supremacy of justice — jointly with the governments of 
the states of our republic together with the opposition and in close cooperation with 
the Swedidi Government. 

“Six* of those who staged the raid on the German Embassy are under lock and 
key. The seventh is dead. Ten of the twelve hostages — all members of our 
Foreign Service — could be freed. 

**The fact that two of the hostages wc*re killed by the terrorists is an especially 
bitter aspect oi the rriiiie, and as sucli. bat'd for all of us to live with. The German 
Federal Government bows in mourning for these persons who gave their livcMt itt the 
seivice of our country, and its govenimeiit. 'Fhe government shares with the victims* 
dependents and relatives their grief, and expresses to them its deeply felt condolences.** 
The Chancellor observed that those responsible in the Baader/Meinhof gang have 
on their conscience at least nine dead and one hundred wounded, some severely. 
To release these criminals, some of whom are still facing trial, would have amount¬ 
ed to an incctnceivablc rupture in the security of us all and of our Republic.*' 

The Chancellor saitl the decision not to bow to the demands of the tenrorists 
“was not a matter of the abstract authority of the stale. Instead it was oriented 
towards the basic principle that oiir gc»\ernment has. as its priority task, the rcs- 
pomibility of protecting the live.s and lil>erlips of all our citizens. This responsi¬ 
bility we would have neglected had anarchistic bandits gone free. 

These unscrupulous and violent persons, if released, would surely have tried to 
return later to the Federal Republic of Germany and then -t— as anyone can tee — 
soon there would be an end to security alicigetlier.** 

The Clianccllor said he had reported without delay to Swedish Prime Minister 
Otaf Palme the dfx*Lsion of the crisis-niaiiagciiietit staff, some of whose members were 
representatives of the opposition. The extra-territorial status of the Embassy in 
Stockholm was waived to enable Swedisli authorities to proceed according to the 
Swedish law. Chancellor Schmidt expresned thunks for the accomplishments of the 
Swedish police, some of whom were wounded in the operation. 

The Chancellor recalled that on March 13 he had said in the Bundestag: “We 
are going to defend with severity and pcrsiMcnce our system of liberty under laws 
which is a bulwark of a free and demcKTatic society." 

“1 am convinced.*' the Chancellor continued, “that yesterday cn^cning we saw 

— and did — our duty.« Certainly, like almost all countries in the world today, we 

shall not be imune 10 future acts of violence. Accordingly, we must remain alert 
and proceexi cautiously The new measures, introduced some months ago 10 foster 
an aggressive approach to terrorism are now beginning to show results. In co-opera¬ 
tion with security authorities alntiad; we have .lieen able to nab ten violent persons 
since the Lorenz kidnapping who to a degree played major roles in the otganization 
and the logistics of terrorism. 

“These successful new measures of coping with crime are tending to make mem¬ 
bers of terrorist groups feel unsure of themselves; and to weaken their previous solidarity. 

“As for criminals who have fled abroad, %ve shall pursue them throughout Ihe 

world. We know we can count on help from otiicr countries and their gos'crnments, 

to the degiec to whidi we help them. The horrifying epidemic of international terror 
ism requires international co-operation; and we are plaviug our role in this mul- 
tilatcral teamwork/*_<*According to infbrmation then available;_lpji|gt_5j 
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SOTH DEATH ANIUVEilSARY 


<=FRIEDRICH ‘EBERT 



F riedrich eimk, the social rr 

tnocrat Reich ^ President %vho died 
50 years' ago. was among the great per¬ 
sonalities of recent German history. As 
the first President of the Weimar Republic 
and as the leader of the German Social 
Democrats, he was in his own time a con¬ 
troversial figure while history has given 
him the stature of political greatness. 
Former President Theodor Heuss onee wrote 
in an obituary on Ebert that **he was the 
Abraham Lincoln of German history." 
"Both men." wrote Heuss. "stcxKl in the 
twilight and the passions of upheaval, 
both were masters of their own passions, 
both were men formed and shaped by 


themselves. The meaning of their lives 
is simple: to bo true to oneself; to do what 
is humanely right and to protect human 
rights." 

As President Walter Schecl said recent¬ 
ly at a ceremony in Ebert's honour, he 
helped save Gemianv from a bloody civil 
war after ipiB. He had the courage to do 
what was unpopular, and he used his 
courage 10 stem back the threatening chaos 
of those days. 

To all intents and purposes, if not offi- 
ciallv, Friedrich Ebert might have been 
the German F.mpire’s last Chancellor. He 
had been designated for the job by Prince 
Max of Baden to succeed him at the 
Chanrellerv during the troubles that fol¬ 
lowed the Kaiser's a 1 )dKation at the end 
of the First World War. 

However, a few months later, F.bcrt 
found himself President of the new Wei¬ 
mar Republic. He was President from 
1919-199.^. His election met with anything 
hut all-round approval. Much of Ihe mid¬ 
dle class regretted the abolition of the 
monarchy and were outraged that a man 
of small beginnings, a former saddler’s ap¬ 
prentice, should become head of state. 

Friedrich Ebert was born in Heidel¬ 
berg in 1871. He was the son of a tailor. 
His familv had no political pretensions 
or ambitions. He became a saddler's ap¬ 
prentice and educated himself as best he 
could after working hours. 

After serving his '^apprenticeship he 
moved around the country, as a journey- 
- man. as generations of young tradesmen 
had done before him. His travels took 
him to Bremen, where he tried 
to set up a business of his own. 
However, as a known Social Demo¬ 
crat. he was unable to solicit enough cus¬ 
tom and soon had to give up. 

Hij then branched out as a bar-owner. ■ 
His restaurant and Bierhalle sewn became 
a rendezvous for Social Democrats. 

In 1893. Friedrich Ebert began writing 
for party newspapers. He was soon elect¬ 
ed to the Bremen town council. 

In 1905. Ebert was appointed secretary 
to the Social Democratic party caerucive 
in Berlin. Seven years later, he entered 


the Reichstag, and in 1913. following 
August Bcbcr.s death, Ebert took over 
leadership of the party. 

In 1919. FbtTt wa.s elected the first 
Reichs Prcfident of the Weimar Republic. 
When he tnok o\ct the reins of govern¬ 
ment in NovemlKT 1918.he left no stone 
unturned to keep the Hohcnrollern dynas¬ 
ty on the throne. Nor for a moment were 
doubts (a.st as to his nationalist and monar¬ 
chist outirwk and as the German war 
effort fell apart at the sc'ams.cvcn Conser¬ 
vatives agreed that Elx'rt seemed to be the 
only man who sukmI between Germany 
and civil war. 

Sadly, it was from this time that the 
mass of working people beg.in to turn 
against him. The unions rejected him as 
"reactionary and a class enemy." 

In conjunction with the gt-ncrral staff 
Friedrich Ebert sucrec^lcd in ensuring an 
orderly transition from monarchy to re¬ 
public. Ebert conscientiously remained at 
his post, determined to remain true to his 
principle that what must be done must be 
done. He died in 1915. 



Th0 Utf§ oMt df "FonFMiii*' ffh# 
organ of mo Social OomocraUefariyjof 
Nocambar 10, 191$ whkh pubOahad iba 
proclamation of tha now Ralcha Chaneo* 
liar Bbart mat iba naw gorarnmant wouM 
ba a paopla^a govarnmani which would 
aim to bring poacaiotha Garnuut paopla> 
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FAREWELL TO OR. RADHAKRISHNAN 


* 1 * HE Hews of ihif death of Dr. Radlia* 
* krishnaii, former Indian President, 
was rc*«'cived with deep sorrow in the 
Federal Republic of tkTmany where be 
was. li<»iioured ami respected as a great 
Indian thinker long heforr lie iKHame the 
President of India in Hr was award¬ 

ed the German Order 'Pour le Mcrite* for 
Scierite and Arts in 1954 and in 1959 at 
tended the PEN Congress in Frankfurt. 
He alsr» went to Heidelberg University 
tltiring this visit whin* hr received the 
prt Migums f;cK‘tlie Medal. In i<)ni he was in 
Crrniaiiv again to receive the Peace Pri/r 
of tile Cierrnan IkniR trade, awarded as **a 
vote of thanks 10 all indefatigable defend- 
CIS *»r the rights of man.*' 

During liis time Dr. Radhakrishnaii 
nrirr nni^t iil the h'ading figures of 
Crrmjii iHitiliral life and developed 
close friendship with some of them 
like riuodur Heuss. the* first Presi¬ 
dent of the F<*deral Kepuhlic of Cer- 
inatiy. In November 1962. Dr. Radha- 
krishnan welcomed President l.ucbke dur¬ 
ing his .state visit ro India. His links 
with Germany remained close to the very 


end for a large number of C«‘rinaiis kept 
alive in their hearts a deep respect for Dr. 
Radliakrislinati as a philosopher-states¬ 
man and humanist. 



Mf/fh Pres/d9ni H9usa In IP59. 


r PRESIDENT SCHEEL'S ^ 

I MESSAGE 

I The foUowing Is the test «C m Ulsgyam 
|acM by Prerident Schcel to Prerideai 
Fafchruddin All Ahmed bn the death of 
Dr. S. RadludaWiiuui: 

*T HAVE LEARNED WITH DEEP 
REGRET OF THE DEATH OF PROF. 
S. RADHAKRISHNAN, FORMER PRE¬ 
SIDENT OF INDIA. IN MY COUN¬ 
TRY PROF. RADHAKRISHNAN WAS 
HELD IN HIGH ESTEEM BOTH AS 
A GREAT STATESMAN AND AS A 
PHILOSOPHER. THIS WAS GIVEN 
FORMAL EXPRESSION BY BESTOW¬ 
ING ON HIM THE ORDER POUR LE 
MERITE FOR SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

•'PLEASE ALLOW ME TO CONVEY 
TO YOU, IN MY OWN NAME AS 
WELL AS ON BEHALF OF THE GER¬ 
MAN PEOPLE, MY PROFOUND RE¬ 
GRET AT HIS PASSING AWAY. I 
WOULD BE GRATEPOL IF YOU 
COULD PASS ON MY SINCERE CON¬ 
DOLENCES TO THE FAMILY OF THE 
DECEASED.** 



During his f 959 r/s/f to indis, Mr Willy Brandi, than Go¥arnlng With Praaldent Sehaal (than tha Mlniatar for Economic Cormara- 

Mayor of Berlin, called on Or Radhakriahnan. lion) in Naw Dalhl In Nwamhar 1963, 



ThaG arman adIVon of Dr. RadhakrMnan' 

With Prasidaat andMrs. Luahka (during thafr plan to India in tagg) at a racaptlon *at tha Quaai for Truth** pubtlaha 

Embaasy of tha fadaral Rapublle of Garthany In Huw Dalhl. u SItP . l: . .. 






INTER VIEW: Willy Brandt 

M Remain a Moderate Optimist’ 



KUBIC: what do you think of the events in 
Portugal? 

BRANDT: Until [the attempted coup] 1 
thought that the elections in April would 
give more rAponsibility to those politi¬ 
cal parties jthat would receive the man¬ 
date to form the next goyj^mment, even 
Though certain participation by the 
armed forces would continue. Now, I am 
not sure that there will be elections. This 
would not necessarily mean the end of 
Portuguese democratization, but it could 
postpone the process. 1 still feel that 
there is no real backing in the country for 
a rightist or a Communist dictatorship. 
But it*s very difficult to make short-term 
predictions—they could be upset by 
actions of the JLisDon government within 
the next few days. 

O. Will the ferment in Portugal affect 
Spain? 

A. Not directly. But of course, an 
orderly transfer of pow'er to an elected 
body in Portugal would have encouraged 
Franco's opposition in Spain and a fail¬ 
ure of the democratic process in Lisbon 
could well postpone uie transformation 
of the dictatorship in Madrid. 

Q- The recent meeting of the Socialist 
International in Berlin discussed the Aftd- 
eaet..What were your impressions? 

* A. The Middle East situation is still 
rather dangerous. There is, however, a 
somewhat greater recospaition now than 
there was a year ago ttiat the U.S. and 
Soviet Russia will have to use their 
influenc^e on the various countries in that 
area if the crisis is lobe resolved. By that 
I don't mean to identily myself with 
those mtho advocate military guamn- 
tees—would not recoinsnend ffiat Rus¬ 
sian troops should bh stationed In the 
Middle East. But I think there should be 
a political commitment by the two great 
powers to agreed-upon Mundaries and 
we should Investigate ways in which we 
could bring Western Europe into the 


t^HEN wmr Btaadl rmigmd m 
*^craMa aumreffor tlevMi mMasW* 
•Ma people npvctcS llic NoSd eww# 
rrii* wlaptr an^ waMiart of Oitpaaec 
to ictfra from both puMk STe mmt poS- 
Ac*. hMlcod. thr SI-ytor-ol d Sniodt boa 
bep« bii.|ob M ebaiwo of lh» foHof 
Gennoo Socbtl Pa oi o cnUk rwty wad ba 
that vaporby. baa wmatoad oeSve bi baA 
domaatir aod bitafoaSowal aSafaa. Oai 
tb« mre of a viaH to Sia U3. aod Mnlco, 
ba aal drmo wicb NEWSWEEKV MBaa 
J. KbUc aod gava a Braodrooro Haw 
of a ama of tba haoaa fados Aa woild. 


picture. 1 would not objeert if during the 
Geneva conference somebody proposed 
ffiat Europe should join the Middle East 
efforts with political guarantees or with 
other kinds of cooperation which would 
contribute to the economic stability of 
the area. 

Q. Were you etu'ouraged by the Dublin 
EEC summit meeting? 

A. It seems that Harold Wilson was not 
dissatisfied with the discussions in Dub¬ 
lin, but the next problem is whether the 
majority of hi.s Cabinet will support his 
judgment and whether the government 
will recommend to the voters to opt for 
EEC meniliership. Even if the British 
Government should ask for this, I am not 
sure about the outcome—I saw what 
happened sonic years ago in Norway. 
But if the British reduce their ties with 
the EEC to associative trade arrange¬ 
ments, the core of the CCmmunity will 
continue to be France and Germany, and 
the process of West European economic 
integration will go oh. 

Q. East-West relaiiotj^s have recently rv- 
ceived a lot of bad publiieity. Is the detente in 
trouble? 

A. The Vladivostok agreement demon¬ 
strated that, no matter how important the 
dUffereiices are in humanitarian and 
trade matters, the United States and the 
Soviet Union are not going back to the 
cold war. Here in Geimany, we have 
already reached a degree of normaliza¬ 
tion with the East. Our Eastern trade is 
growing, ,and in .some areas reaching 
interesting proportions. The European 
security conference Is a tiring exercise, 
but it has already produced a lot more 
information and partial understandings 
than I myself would have thought possi¬ 
ble only a few years ago. 1 understand 
that scAne people would like to move 
faster, .but detente is a lengthy process 
wi^ ups and downs. 



Q. Is detente likely to continue even if 
Brezhnev has to step down? 

A. I have reason to believe that Brezh¬ 
nev was ill during the winter and this 
does not surprise me because his health 
has not been good for the past four or five 
years. But th<>re is no reason to believe 
that his iiosition has been questioned. 
There have been important changes in 
the U.S. leadership and yet certain ele¬ 
ments of American policy toward the 
East have been constant since Eisen¬ 
hower. So I rt'inain, as my friends say, a 
moderate optimist. 

Q. Docs that also extend to domestic 
politics? Yitur party has suffered setbacks in 
all recent state elections. 

A. I admit that the Social Democrats 
have lost important support, especially 
last year in the elections in Hamburg and 
Hesse. But more recently, we have seen 
signs of stabilization and while 1 think 
that our domestic politics are still 
marked by a certain liability, the changes 
in the upcoming state races will not be as 
distinct as they were last year. And those 
who thought that there will be a new 
government after the national elections 
next year may have been premature. 

Q. How do you find life since you left the 
Chancellor s office? 

A. When 1 resigned, I said I would take 
care of my party, and I would contribute 
' what 1 could to European development. 
Since you cannot influence European 
politics without keeping in touch with 
the rest of the world, I have devoted a 
very small part of my time to trave^. But 
most of my time has belonged to party 
meetings, at which 1 have met all but 50(1 
of our 10,0(X> local chairmen. When 
asked, I give advice to the Chancellor, 
whom I see at least two or thr^ times a 
week. ,Beyond that, I try to do a bit of 
reading and a bit of writing and to live at 
a less hectic pace than before. 


Rucfolf /IttkMf 


AND WESTERN 

BY OR. HEIMO RAU 

UDOLF Steiner was born in Kralje- 
vie in tile then Austrian Buxgenland 
on February 17. iSi>i. He spent his child¬ 
hood in various places in this region, 
which spread from the foothills of the 
Alps to the wide Hungarian plains of the 
East. The impressions which he gained 
in this landscape bordering Central and 
Eastern Europe remained with him 
throughout his life and produced 'from 
thS beginning that fruitful relationship 
between East and West which prevailed 
in his life-work. 

He went to school in Wiener Neustadt 
and then attended the Technical Univer¬ 
sity in Vienna, in the then flourishing 
capital of the Austro-Hungarian monar¬ 
chy of the Hap.shurg Emperor Frani 
Ictscph. In his autobiography **Mein 
Lebensgang" ^Thc Course Of Mv Life) he 
relates, how the introduction to geometry 
and the constant studv of mathematics 
signified for him the deepest happiness in 
hi.s years at school. 

SPIRITUAL SOURCES OF 
KNOWLEDGE 

Rudolf Steiner was clairvoyant, it shows, 
from an early age. He was given a boon 
in his life which others achieve only 
through strenuous efforts of decades: that 
ability of cognition which a Yogi acquires 
with age existed in this child from birth. 
Rudolf Steiner's life and work ran only 
be undcTStocxl "in its vastness and depth 
if one knows that it is fed not only from 
physical but also from spiritual sources 
of knowledge. 

The young student, gifted with manv 
unusual talents, turned to the study of 
natural sciences. It was a necessity for 
him to learn the exact methods of mod¬ 
ern science which would aid research in 
the material world. In like manner he 
was also interested in the technological 
developments which had received a mighty 
impetus at the end of the 19th century. 

The problem, how spirituality could 
be combined with science and technology 
was for him, who lived in both worlds, 
one of paramount importance. It soon 
bc!came his left motif. The same problem 
in the same form arises for modem India: 
How the spiritual heritage of this coun¬ 
try can be'combined with the approaching 


SPIRITUALITY 

technical civilisation. Rudolf Steiner solved 
it by attainii^ a spiritual penetration 
through an intensive study of natural 
science, and guaranteed technology its 
legal place within a spiritual order. .Speak¬ 
ing figuratively, he slipped into the skin 
of the dragon in order to transform it 
from within. Hit spiritual legacy could 



RudoffSMnor ^ 1961 - 1995 

be of paramount significance just now for 
countries wjiich are in the throes of a 
technical revolution. 

After completing his studies he moved 
to Weimar, wher^ he became an assistant 
in the Goethe and Schiller Archives in 
]8go and published, on recommendation 
from Schroer, the scientific works in six 
mighty volumes. There he met the emi¬ 
nent personalities of the German intellec¬ 
tual world, who still regarded Weimar 
as their spiritual home. Berlin was liii 
next scene of activity. Here he pub¬ 
lished from 1897 with Otto Erich Hart- 
leben the *'Magazin fuer Literatur'* 
(Magazine For Literature) and **Drama- 
tuYgiache Blaetter" (Dramaturgical Pap¬ 
ers). Apart from many other activities he 
was a teacher held in high esteem at the 
Workers Adult Education Sdiool, although 
as is but understandable, he could not pro¬ 
fess materialistic marxism. 

ACCURATE RESEARCH 
METHCHM 

During these years at the turn of the 
century Rudolf Steiner arrived by means 
of inner contemplation at a darificatioo 
of the material and spiritual world, both 


of which lay open to him and for which 
he strove to apply the most accurate 
methods of research. He formulated his in¬ 
duction in a series of fundamental 
books and began a far-reaching activity as 
a lecturer. 

Hii '*Philosophie der Freihelt** (Philo¬ 
sophy Of Spiritual Activity) with the ex¬ 
pressive sub-title: *'Results Of Introspective 
Observation Following The Methods Of 
Natural Science" contains his fundamental 
philosophical principles. In a nutshell it 
includes everything in "pure reflections" 
that was elaborated in his later books. 
He is concerned with the development of 
a philosophy which uses the rigid metho¬ 
dology of natural .science but chooses the 
material as well as the spiritual world 
equally as the objects of cognition. Thia 
epistemological standard work was pub¬ 
lished in 1894 . During the first decade 
of the zoih century Rudolf Steiner work¬ 
ed on three further basic bcxiks which 
were to represent what he had fathomed 
in the manner described. 

PHILOSOPHY OF FICHTE 

His "Theosophie" (Theosophy) which 
appeared in 1904 follows the philosophy of 
Fichte, who wrote in 181 ^: 

"This teaching presupposes a completely 
new inner tool of the senses, which pro¬ 
vides a new world, which docs not exist 
at all for the normal man . . . think of 
the world of those born blind, who know 
only the things and their positions by 
means of the sense of touch. Step among 
them and speak to them of colours and 
other matters which exist only in the light 
and for those who can see. Either you 
talk to them of nothing, and this would 
be the happier situation, if they would 
tell that. For in this manner you would 
sexm see yemr mistake and if you don't 
want to open their eyes, put a stop to 
this uaelen talk." 

Rudolf Steiner wrote his "Theasophy" 
in order to open in Fichte's sense the 
eyes of the blind, as an Introduction to 
the metaphysical spiritual cognition of the 
world and the destiny of man. The se¬ 
quence of chapters provides a good sum¬ 
mary of the contents: 

The Beiiig Of Man (Body, Soul. 
Spirit); Reincamatiem And Karma; The 
Three Worlds (Physical, Psychic, Sphricual 
World); The Path Of Knowledge. 

Whoever wishes to found his "Weltan¬ 
schauung" (Philosophy of the World) on 
spiritual perception has to be sure that 
these perceptioiis are not of a subjective 
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CEOERAL Minister of Economics Hans 
* Frlderlehs on April 16 opened this 
year's Hanover Fair, the international 
show-window of German Industry. More 
than 4,000 exhibitors from 30 countries 
presented their products to Interested 
buyers from all over the world. The 
accent at the fair Is on englneerlno and 
machine-building Industry which was rep¬ 
resented with 800 firms from Germany 
alone. 





y^ATER-skllng has over the years at- 
^ tracted a very targe number of en¬ 
thusiasts In the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many where the most popular water-skiing 
spots are on the river Moselle and at 
Lake Constance. There has been a steady 
Increase In the membership of the German 
Watsr-Skl Association which was set up 
In 1868. New arose of water-skiing are 
being developed with the provision of 
ouch facilities as skiing equipment and 
fast motor boats to pull skllers over the 
water. Training facilities are also being 
Improved as water-skiing needs a high 
degree of body control and skill before 
one can learn to ski over the water with 
the right combination of grace and speed. 


THIS specially designed aircraft Is one 
of the monitoring devices used by the 
city of Munich to analyse and raport data 
on atmospheric pollution. Munich, with its 
1.3 million Inhabitants Is a very pollution 
conscious city and Is also covered by an 
automatic atmosphere surveillance net¬ 
work which reports on pollution densities 
which are fed into a master computer. 
The airborne pollution snooping Is being 
developed as a regular system of on-the- 
spot checking In the city's drive for clean 
air. 


lOAR - Oberstein which Is the gem-cutt- 
" Ing centre of the Federal Republic of 
Germany, is a town that attracts gem fan¬ 
ciers from all over the world and Is known 
as the gem capital of Germany. Idar-Ober- 
steln's gem museum locafed In the new 
building of the diamond and precious sto¬ 
nes exchange, has a great variety of 
exhibits of precious stones ranging from 
pillars of beryl and needles of amethyst 
as thick as an arm, polished rock crystal 
(pic. above) to diamonds of fantastic 
size and iade of all shades. 


CREEDS of over 200 km. per hour have 
^ been reached by the 16.5 ton magnetic 
hover-railway "Transrapid" on the 2.4 km 
test stretch In Munich. The new train, a 
ioint prolect by two manufacturers, is 
powered by an electric linear motor and 
has no rotating parts at all. The mag¬ 
netic hover-railway system is non- pollu¬ 
tant and has a low energy consumption. 
The Federal Republic is considerably ad¬ 
vanced In the development of this system. 
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WESTERN POWERS* 
WHOLE OF BERLIN 

In a note to UN Sccretanr* 
Genml WaMhcim tlia Govenn- 
nicNts of USA, France aad 
Great Britain liave sircased that 
Ihclr rights contlnoe to extend 
not onijjf to West Beilin hot to 
East Berlin as well. Neither a 
nnilateral step by the Soviet 
Union under violation of the 
Four-Power agreement and de¬ 
cisions with respect to Greater 
Beilin nor the fact that the scat 


PRESIDENT FORD TO 
VISIT GERMANY 

The U.S. President, Mr Ford, 
will visit the Federal Republic 
of Germany towards the end of 
Mav, it was announced in 
Washii^lon recently. 
WE«;rERN CREDrr FOR 
MOSCOW 

A consortium of Western 
Banken is providing a 250 mil¬ 
lion dollar credit for the Soviet 
Union. The five-year credit at 
9-l/g fser cent Interest, is the 
largest ever extended to the So¬ 
viet Union. 

BRITISH VOTE ON 
EC ENTRY WEIXOMED 
The German Federal Govern¬ 
ment has welcomed the Brltisfa 


RIGHT OVER 


of the Government of the GDR 
was at present located In the 
Eastern Sector of the city can 
mean that the Fonr-Power 
rights and re s ponsibilities re¬ 
garding the Eastern Sector of 
the city are in any way aflfccC- 
od,** the note says. The Four- 
Powers continue to exerdso 
their r^hts and responsibilities 
In all four sectors of the cHy* 


some 7.1 per cent of the votes 
and thus will again be represent¬ 
ed in the State Legislature after 
a four-year absence. With 40.1 
per GMt of the vole, the Social 
Democratic Party (SPD), main¬ 
tained its positiott. 

BRANDT TO VISIT 
SOVIET UNION 

The Chairman of the Social 
Democratic Party of Germany, 
Mr. Willy Brandt, will visit the 
Soviet Union in the third week 
c»f May. Mr. Brandt hm been 
invited to visit Moseem, Lcitln- 
grad and Novosibirsk and to 
address public meetings there. * 

M1CO EXPORTS DOUBLED 
MIC'O IBosch) an Indo-Ger^ 
man collaborutlon ventoru ex¬ 


ported goods worth Rs. 733 
ndBlon in 1074. Urns, MiCO^u 
exports have more than doubled. 
A rignifleant Rend is the Increni^ 
lug export of sparit pings. An 
order for the export of two mil¬ 
lion spnih pings to the Soviet 
Union has lost been rccelvod- 
AuHMig the major items of ex¬ 
port, mulfl-cyiindcr furl fniec- 
tion pomps occupy the first 
place. In 197A ncaily half the 
total production of such pumps 
were exported. 

MEDfCAl. SPECIALISTS 
CONGRESS 



The expart priffumiance rijield 
awarded to MIco IBosch), 


Some 500 scientists and phy¬ 
sicians from Europe, the U.S.A., 
and Japan met in Constance; 
Federal Republic of Germany, 
cm April 17 for the second 
European Congress For Endos¬ 
copy. Endoscopy Is a new 
dlgnostk tcchnlgiie to cd>- 
serve the fnnctloning of 
Internal organs like the sto- 
nmeh without operation. 

TWO MIfXION MARKS TO 
AID WORLD'S HUNGRY 

Cennanv*s Aid-The-World*e 
Hungry** operation, has made 
ayaOablc around two million 
l>M IRs 45 lakbel for aid in 
Ethiopia, Ecuador and India. In 
India the ffonds will be need as 


a special first-aid programme for 
the dronght-striken areas of 
Sooth India, along with a plan 
to feed children of Bombay's 

NEW INDO-GERMAN 
COLLABORATIONS 

In 1975, 71 Indo-German col¬ 
laborations have been sancthm- 
cd by the Indian Govenmienl. 
This is a further remariuihle In¬ 
crease to the record figote of dfi 
in 1974. Altogether 359 IndiH 
foreign coDaboratioiis have been 
sanctioned In 197A Germany 
ranks second after the U3.A. 
(79 new appnfvals) and before 
U.K. <59 new apprnvals). 


House of Commons* vote In 
favour of Britain's remaining In 
the Enropenn Commonlty. Dr. 
Armin Graenewald, the Bonn 


the persistent etlofrs of Chancel¬ 
lor Schmidt and Foreign Minis¬ 
ter Genscher to get Britain to 
stay in the Connmulity are 
beariim frntt.** 


SCHIX^WIG-HOISTEIN 

FLECTIONS 


The CDU rch 
l^t^ mafority In 
in the North 
of 

5fiA% of 



tions broug h t snlistantiel galas 
for the Free Democratic Party 
(FDP) which was able to poD' 


PROTEST OVER GDR SENTENCES 


The Germaa Federal 
Government has reacted 
with **astonEshment and Uh> 
dignatlon** to the GDR*s 
action In pasring aa|ost and 
extraordinarily severe ecn- 
tcncce on three rmidents of 
the Federal Repobllc of 
Germany and Weat BerBn. 
On Aprfl 14, a GDR cooit 
sentenced Juergen Bre hm ev 
of West BcrNn and WoR- 
gam Schlebel of the Fede¬ 
ral Reonbllc to Bfe-I^ 
imprisomaent while West 




The three acxnsed had 


lag ^R clllxens trying to 
flee to Wcet Germany. 


On the day the aentencee 
were handed down, the Per- 

Ihe Federal Repnhile of 
Geimany In the GDR, Stefa 

prseenfatloB at the GDR 

eanate r n atlon over the seve- 



ficafion cri the sentencee; 
and to protest against the 
exclusion of the public ami 
observers from the triaL 
Federal Porelga Minister 
^Genscher caBcd the GDR 
eenCenccs vhriatlon of 
honMnitmlan priaclplca and 
I n atlee .”' He eaU they con- 
edtelcd a etrain on the 
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A HISTORIC GESTURE BY FRANCE 



THE LAST ANNIVERSARY OF EUROPE'S ^ 
LAST WAR - D'ESTAING 

On May 8th the French President, Valery Giscard 
d*Estafng sent the following letter to the members 
of the European Council: '^France celebrates 
today the anniversary of the end of World War II 
during which her people, together with the Allies, 
fought against the domination of a cruel and to¬ 
talitarian regime. It was a fratricidal war for 
Europe. It piled up victims and ruins. According 
to our common endeavours, it is to be the last of 
those wars which for a long time, and senselessly, 
stained the soil of our continent with blood. * * 

* 'What was once only a hope has since the 
beginning of the unification of Europe at last 
became a certainty. To emphasise this certainty, 
and to stress our determination to jointly 
build a peaceful future, I have decided, together 
with the French Government, to ^discontinue 
celebrating this event in future so that this 
thirtieth anniversary will be the last one. 

I felt that as members of the European Council 
you should be informed of this. Without doubt we 
could together select a date on which our coun¬ 
tries could commonly celebrate t!t}e founding of 
Europe. Surely every one of us will keep his own 
memories and honour those worthy of homage, but 
it is time to open up the road to the future and 
.direct our thoughts to that which brings us closer 
and can unite us. * ’ (translation) 

Dnriiig the celehratioos for the 25th anolYersery of 
the fouDdlng of Europe lu Paris on May 9 (the Schu- 
mauD Declaration was signed on May 9. 1950) Geman 
Federal President Walter Scheel said: *'The French ded- 
■ion has strengthened the confidence wh^h has bronght 
ns here today and conldf be'*a new point of departure 
for completing the work of European nnifleatfon.’* 
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*Our nation has paid for the twelve years of tyranny. In 1945 most of our cities were destroyed. Nearly 
12 million ethnic Germans were expelled from their home regions. More than two million people died 
white fleeing from the enemy. Large parts of our country were taken away from us and placed-undOT So- 
Viet and Polish administration. Our country was divided against the will of the people...* 


ing any disturbing indication oC opposi¬ 
tion, to make out of * them an - infitutcly 
compliant instrument of war, not enfeebl¬ 
ed by critical thought, caught in blind 
and fanatic ignorance. All the sacrifices 
of freedom, justice, and human happiness, 
including the secrc!t and open crimes, 
which they are unhesitatingly ready to 
make, draw sole justification from the idea 
of absolute fitness for war. 

**After the War there was a heated de¬ 
bate OIL whether there was such a thing 
as collective guilt. Today we can sec 
things so much in perspective that we 
can say: Wtlcr became our dcstliiy be¬ 
cause at a tfine of the greatest social dis- 


TWELVE YEARS OF TYRANNY 

‘‘Oar ualiou has gaid for the twelve 
years of tyrauqy. !■ 1945 most of our 
cMcs ware destroyed. Nearly 12 mlllloii 
etludc Germans were expelled from their 
home r ng ion s . More than two mlllloD peo¬ 
ple died while Seeing from the cuemy* 
large parts at onr country were taken 
away from ns and placed under Soviet 
and Polish adminfatration. Onr country 
was divided against the wlU of the peo¬ 
ple. These are the consequences. We 
shall have to endure them very much 
longer. But the German tragedy began 
in i9SS» not in 1445. 

*Tn 1953 all that was great and good 



Th9 Victors : Winston Churchill, Horry Trumon ond Josef StsUn si ths Poudsm 
Confsrsnes. 


trem we did not rate freedom and the 
Meal of Justice highly enough, because 
lu our political reality we did not hon¬ 
our the high order which our constllu- 
tkm had given them.* And the evil 
spread. We allowed our own freedom, 
the freedo m of our next of kin. the free¬ 
dom of our neighbour, to be dislionoured 
We allowed our own rights, the rights of 
our next of kin. the rights of our neigh¬ 
bours, to be trampled underfoot. 

**MiHioiis of murders were committed 
in our name, murders of J^ws. gypsies, 
iBcntally deranged persons, political pri¬ 
soners, and many others. Whose fault was 
if? Let every German who at that time 
had a sense of responsibility settle with 
his own constfence whether he is guilty, 
whether he has reason to feel ashamed. 


and noble In the history c»f our people 
was betrayed, and all that had brought 
our people the honour and the name of 
a great cultural nation in Europe all 
that for which we were respected the 
world over. In 195s Germany had lost 
its honour. If we wanted to regain it, we 
had to take upon us the burden of that 
sinister period. 

**Thls wm one of the dictates of the 
life of the Federal Republic of Germany 
from the beginning. Only dius could we 
acquire the right to recall with pleasure 
the bright, inspired epochs of our history. 
German history Is only the heritage of 
those who bear iU consequences in the 
face of the World. 

*'I know there are a gmsli^ number 
of people who do noc want to hear of 


this theme any more. Thqr are tired, 
they say, of going atsout in sackcloth and 
ashes because crimes were committed in 
which they ■ had no part. 

"But that is not the point. It would 
be nonsensical to expect a young German, 
man or woman, to pay lor somethii^ that 
was done before they were bom. What 
matters is that all of us who are Germans, 
and who want to and should be Germans, 
are conscious of this the darkest chapter 
in our history and do not repress it. 
Whatever we say about natkmal dignity 
and self-xespea remains hut hollow 
¥K>rds if we do not uke upon us the 
entire and often enough crushing weight 
of our history. What matters is our re¬ 
lationship with ourselves. Only II wo do 


**What also matters it our relationship : 
with the Jews. Before the war more than i 
half a million people of the Jewish faith 
lived In our country as German ciiiient 
enjoying equal rights. Today there are 
lets than 40,000 of them, hall having 
come from Eastern Europe. It is hot stifi- 
cient to maintain good relations with the 
state of Israel. Certainly this is very im¬ 
portant that we diould establish the right 
relationship with our Jewish lelkiw-citl- 
sens. The few Jews living in our midst 
are not Israelis, and not foreigners, they 
are Germans like ourselves. Even today, 
after such a long time, it is noc easy for ^ 
a Jew to decide that we want to be a 
German and remain one. It takes a lot 
of forgiving to make such a decision. Let 
us thank them for it. Jewish descent 
should never more be allowed to he a cri¬ 
terion determining the destiny of a Ger¬ 
man citiaen. 

NO LONGER IN RANK 
AND FILE 

have learacd frum fhe part. Nat 
only tha poHflriana, iha pea pl a , taaw have 
teamed. Thy have undertfood that aoy 
form of extremism would spell disaster 
for our country. They hava vehilaad Owt 
fretdam saA aoctei ha irmaay ara hcRer 
gnraaiem far a wAMs IMura lhaa 

**Biiilding on Ihla .axpark»cet wa have 
In Om past thirty yaan eat ap a aadal 
smA Bhcnl elate g a v e m ei hy tha sale af | 
law that Is aapascsdfaitrd la aar liteiaiy. 

Our nation no longer marches In nnk soA 
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*iii 1933 Garmany had loat its honour. If wa wanted to ragain it, we had to taka upon us the burden of that 
alnlater period... Only if we do not forget, can wa again call oursalvaa “Germans” with prlda...We have 
in the past thirty years set up a sodai and liberal state governed by the rule of law that is unprecedented 
In our history... We tneUnctivety distrust any extreme and purely ideological views on the state and 
society.*_ 


file; instead, a ipirit of lolidaricy prevails 
among individuals and* among p^cnkmal 
groups which fotnis the basis of our 
wholo sysiefi of social security. We 
IlMflvelr dMMC mqr eatrane aad pme- 
Ir Meeletfcri vkwa an the alate «id •»* 
cMy. Our «alectioB reaults have proved 
this time and again. We know — and we 
have experienced — that freedom can be 
preserved cmly if we keep a sense of 
propottion. So-called patients* collectives 
cannot show ua the ri^t way. Wa 
can there fo re note full of pride on this 
day of earnest reflection that this our 
Federal Republic, in which freedom and 
social juttioe have become a reality, is a 
country which many beyond our frontiers 
consider enviable. 

A 8 TA 1 B BASED ON FBEEDCHM 
ABID 1 HB RULE OF LAW 
**There are in this ccmntry no extrem¬ 
ist parties of any significance. Scxme have, 
tried to gain a foothold but their attempca 
have failed miserably. The fiiw question 
the people ask about a political party is: 
Is it a democratic party> And therefore, 
because the Federal Republic of Gcnnany 
sees itself as a sute based on freedom and 
the rule of law, it has from the outset 
pursued a policy of non-use of fbroe both 
intcmally and in its external relations. 

**Noa-use of force at home, that means 
the rule of law. like no prerious German 
constitution, our Basic Law (Constitution) 
Las enhanced the status and independence, 
of the judges and courts — to such an 
extent in fact that some people believe 
this was too much of a go^ thing. But 
*ii reference Co on enervhlrt group. 



ITMimonfMfrom fimf to Mfejl 

even coo mudi justice would be very much 
better than a trifle too little. 

**Non-U8e of force in external rela- 


lioiis. Ihe Fodsnl Rrp n MIc off Ganumy 



*‘Tlie contractual renunciatiem of lovee 
with regard to odr Eastern nclghhours is 
the fixatton under intcmatiboal^law of a 
fho cenCro of Borl/n - IS^ Ofid todqr 


principle which has governed the actions 
of the Federal Republic from the very 
first day of its existance. 

*'Freedom and justice have meanwhile 
become a matter of course to us, but this 
also holds a danger. The young genera¬ 
tion in this state do not know what a 
state is like in which injustice is rampant, 
in which there is no freedom, no freedom 
to think, to hear, to speak, to read what 
one wanu, and no freedom to demons¬ 
trate. 

*'We are- only too easily tempted to 
believe that freedom and Justice are just 
pleasant extras that come with material 
wealth, and that the main thing is pros¬ 
perity. That is very important indeed. 
But even if we were economically %vorse 
off, that is precisely when freedom and 
justice would retain their dignity, predne- 
ly then must we keep clearly in mind that 
they are the. essence of our state. 

'*Ic was not least economic devel<»pmenu 
that led to 1933. At that time we thought 
a little less freedom was not so bad if 
only we were better off. It was k poor 
exchange that led directly into the abyss. 

SACRIFICES FOR PEACE 

"The war taught all of us who lived 
through it that a new war must never be 
allowed to develop, that our policy can 
have one purpose only: peace. Tito cnmi- 
try bay thereCtoe rentotraH y pum i H n 
policy ffnr peace from Ms tocopSen. The 
democratic parties have often aigued over 
the best way to achieve peace but there 
has never been any argument about peace 
being the supreme goal of our policy. 



*Thi« country has thareffors eonsistantty pursuad a policy for paaca from ita Ineaption JMfa hava not only 
talkad about paaca; by concluding traatiaa with tha East Europaan eountrias wa hava also dona aomathlng 
to promotapaacaavan whara It has maant making sacrlflcas.* _ 


hm aol Mfer iriM aboni paaca 
Igr aawMlBg iMallas wmi lha Ead Ewnh 
paaB c a—i riM» wa hava alaa daM cama* 
fhlai ta pa aBiata paac a avaa whaia il hac 
■MBBt B w hlag a a uiicaa* Although the 
problems seemed insoluble we have nego¬ 
tiated agreements that have facilitated re¬ 
conciliation and closer relations. Peaceful 
co-operackm among people and nations 
cannot be put off. Peace begins at once 
or never. 


operation among all nations can build a 
tost world. This country will always be 
found among those who work for peaceful 
conciliation and indeed for the linking of 
mutual iiitereat with the object of peace. 

**Thiny years is a brief span in our his¬ 
tory. But if we look back another 30 years 
from 1945 we realise how long 30 years 
can be; The First World War, the revo¬ 
lution, the end of the Kaisenreich, the 
occupation, inflation, the first hopeful years 
of economic recovery. Then the world 
economic crisis, the end of the Weimar 


And we realized with grief that many of 
the best were no longer there. Right up 
to the end the regime had not ceased 10 
torture, kill and murder those who offered 
resistance. 

**But it was on their spirit, too, that we 
built our new state. They were our wit¬ 
nesses to the fact that the spirit of freedom 
and justice was not extinct. Their fight 
against tyranny had failed, their i ijaific e 
imposed on us the obligation to dedicate 
ourselves to freedom, justice and the unity 
of our nation. 


m&mkm •• do an ffl the wnili Is co mp f et" 

ei. We are, moieover, oonvincfsd that g 
peaceful settlement of the German ques¬ 
tion will be ponible only within the frame¬ 
work of a European peace system In which 
no country need fear another any longer. 

**On the 8th of May 1943 the world, 
heeved a sigh of relief. It was believed 
that with Hitler's defeat the only distur¬ 
ber of the peace had been removed, and 
that this was the advent of peace. 

**lt hat been our hitter experience that 
1945 did not signify the demise of war. 
Are two hands enough to count the wan 
that have since been waged? Has there 
been a single day after the 8th of May 
1945 on which there has been no dioot- 
Ing? Does this mean that the millions 
who died in the Second Winrld War did 
io in vain? Has the world still not un- 
deniood their menage? 

NEW imcaNATIONAL 



iiiNiiiviii SapCtmher 1§4$ sHonfdM ia aworn in aa tha firai Chaneathr afiha Matal 

••New dements of international tension ttapubtie ^ Garmany, 


cmcige, power itnictutes are shifting, dan- 
fferen s cracks appear in the present world 
•ysiem. So must we lose heart? Are we 
drifting towards new catastrophes? 

••The federal Republic of Gennany could 
not prevent them. And we Germans are 
Slot authorized to tell other nations what 
to do. We realise ftom our dreadful ex¬ 
perience that we must strengthen the for¬ 
ces of peace so that they can tame and 
ovcpoome the forces of war. Every nation 
has aomedping to give every other nation, 
and this goes far beyond economic, assets. 
Every nation is the best apd most import- 
aVil nation on this earth, every people has 
the same right to live, the same .dignity, 
the same birthright 10 freedom, justice and 
prosperity. A new conftagaratUm would 
annihilate cserythiqg; only peace and co¬ 


Rcpublic, and Hitler until the Second 
World War. Thirty years. With the ex¬ 
ception of a few years, the first 30 years in 
the lives of today’s 60-year-olds were not 
very pleasant. 1949 was the Nadir. We 
looked not only upon the debris of our 
ruined fatherland, we also lookM upon the 
debris of our own lives. Nearly everything 
we had erringly believed in, for which 
we had foughr, was diattered. Yet there 
was hope. Though we had nothing to cat 
and no fuel to .bum — we could again 
think freely, speak fteely. We amid listen 
to any broadcasting staiion, we could read 
the papers of the whole world; we could 
breathe again. And we had a task: we 
had to build a German state that was to 
have nothing, so we vowed to oundves, 
nothing to do with the state of Hitler. 


"The unity which to achieve we had 
made our mandate under the oonitltution, 
was unattainable. And that, let us face 
it, is what hum every German who made 
op his mind to help build a new and bet¬ 
ter Germany most of all. 

UE ARBONG ElUHM IBB 
FAffr 

"But securing fteedom and justice was 
a task which we have tried to accompUdi 
In this part of Germany, ’the architem of 
the Basic Law asked theaaselves what was 
at the root of Hitler’s rise to power, wbctc 
lay the weaknesses of the Weimar Gonstf* 
tutibtt, how was it pomihle for a nation 
with a great cultural tradition to fall Into 
the hands of a dictator? They, co ti i nifod 
the ben consUtutioUs Of the woHd fog dio 


Mf, tpfs 
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*Vi0 have learned our leaaon and thua fulfilled the obligation of history. This Is the true reason why this 
country today again en|oya international respect...We had no claim to that friendship, but we have gained 
It bsMuee we have not evaded the past.* 


bm mwii of proucUon. freedom mnd Jus¬ 
tice. This our Basic Law ensued from the 
wtflEerifiis and errings of Gennan histoqr. 
This Basic Law Is a profoundly Gennan 
Coihtitution. 

**As long as this Basic Law romains a liv¬ 
ing and effective instrument, as long as the 
people and the state adhere to the values 
embodied in the articles on the basic 
rights, as long as we are ready to stand 
up lor these values at home and abroad, 
dm eWiimi of this ataley trtff be aaeeS* 
tag ear faapoMlbBHy lewnids the icBcm- 

go fw m ed bgr Ibe nrie of tew wbkb is 
amoBig Ibe fre s et end the meet social te 
the* woild. We, the dtusens, must work 
for this. But this of course it necessary. 
The best constitution is but a piece of 
paper if it is not supponed by the people. 


were overshadowed by war, hunger, in¬ 
security, t>Tanny, and again war and 
hunger. 

**You, the younger ones, have had it 
much easier. It is mucli easier to be a gemd 
democrat if one grows up in secure demo¬ 
cratic conditions. That is the one thing. 
And the other: the older generation want 
you, the young people, to be spared their 
failings, their faults and sufferings. Our 
plea to you is: Do not allow yourselves 
to be misguided by demagogues and niud< 
dle-headed people who will have you be- 
lies’e that the end justifies the means, who 
preach violence, deride justice, rob, kid¬ 
nap. shoot and murder. Do not believe 
their words, no matter how sweetly they 
may ring in your cars. They are liars. 
We have seen where it all ends up when. 


for the sake of tllusionary aims, the inter¬ 
ests, wishes and needs of the people are 
disregarded and trampled underfoot. 

**No state is perfect. That goes for ours 
too. but compare it with others. No Ger¬ 
man generation before you offered such 
opportunities as this state affords you. The 
older people, some of whom have seen 
three different German state systems in 
their lifetime, know this. 

*‘Help to make this state better, to re¬ 
move its defects, to get rid of what is ob¬ 
solete or unjust. You may, you should 
and you ran do that. This state is worth 
your effort. The painful experience of 
the older people and the open-minded 
approach of the young should merge in 
common effort. That way we shall be 
able to cope with the future." ^ 


*Tt b really of decisive importance for 
the future of our state that every citizen 
should know exactly what he would be 
lasing if the Basic Law no longer protect¬ 
ed him. 

"Have we grown wiser? I believe we 
have. We bavt Icnraed oiir letMNi and thna 
Mnied tbe nbllgBtlon of hlatoiy. Thia to 
the fme reaaon why thto country today 
agate enjoys intematiooal respect After 
■II it is not just a matter of fact — and let 
us on thb day be clearly aware of this — 
that we now maintain friendly relations 
with many countries who )o years ago were 
our enemies. We bad no ctelin to that 
IHendshljp, bat we have gained it bcca nse 
we bare not evaded the past 

"None of thb Is a safe possession. We 
must realize that our country b closely 
observed by other countries i^o n^vously 
point to certain events which would go 
unheeded if they happened anywhere else. 
This is likewise a consequence of our past 
which we should understand and take 
camly without any hypresensitive reaction, 
and if we adhere to freedom, justice and 
non-violence, it, too, will decline and dis¬ 
appear altogether. 

AnBAL TO TBE YOimi 

"To the young generation of my coun- 
try 1 would say today: The older genera-. 
tiofi have failed In a decisive pharo of our 
history. There are many reasons for ihb 
and If one looks into them one will under- 
ittiid, if not ssLcttse. the faituie. But they . 
have ioffmed for It too. Their early yean 
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CHANCELLOR SCHflllDT’S CABINET STATEMENT ON THE 30TH ANNIVERSARY OF WORLD WAR II 


IPeace - Guiding Principle of our Foreign Policy 


* 1 ” O lit Germana the 8th of May 1945 
” is a date which brings bark memo¬ 
ries of Indescribable misery» of untold 
destruction and deep suffering. That dale 
also brings back memories of the acts of 
violence against other nations committed 
by the Hitler dictatorship in the name 
of the Gcnnnans. 

**Jews. Russians. Ukrainians. White Rus¬ 
sians, Poles. Czechs, French. British. Ame¬ 
ricans — millions of people of many na> 
tions — and our own people have had to 
pay dearly for the fact that Germany fell 
into the hands of a criminal political leader. 
The 8th of May brought us liberation 
from National Socialist tyranny. 

**On the 8ih of May 1945 we were given 
a chance to make a new dcmcxracic begin¬ 
ning. that is why today's anniversary, 
which the victorious powerrs ran rightly 
celebrate, is to us Germans, but not to 
the Germans alone, an occasion to ask 
ourselves the critical question; Have we 
in the past three decades learned the les¬ 
son of the German catastrophe? Speaking 
for the Federal Republic of Germany. 1 
ran say today that we have in the mean¬ 
time built on the foundations of the most 


liberal constitution Germany has ever had, 
a strong, peace sustaining democracy, 

**From their own judgment the citizens 
of this state have turned their back on 
any form of totalitarianism. We have grown 
immune to the temptation of totalitarian 
ideas and ideologies. Radicalism, whether 
from the left or from the right, stands 
no chance — that wc noted again with 
pride after the election last week. The 
spirit of nationalism, which some incorri- 
gibles have in past decades tried to re¬ 
vive, has met with no response from the 
people. 

•*We Germans know that, however, justi¬ 
fiably proud we may be of our own 
achievements, we should never again allow 
it to carry us away into overrating our¬ 
selves or into national boastfulness. 

‘•We have acted accordingly with regard 
to our internal system. We have built a 
democratic and social state on the foun¬ 
dation of the rule of law, a state which 
guarantees the individual more freedom, 
gives him more rights, more social secu¬ 
rity and more social harmony than ever 
before in German history. We have in¬ 
tegrated many mjlliont of refugees and 


thus prevented the growth of m source 
of unrest at the heart of Europe. 

"We have no thoughu of correcting by 
force the loss of territory and the division 
that were likewise the upshot of the 8fh 
of May 1945. We are deeply convinced 
that that would be the wrong way. Yet we 
do cherish the hope of our nation one day 
being able to live together in peace under 
one roof. * But we shall continue with the 
utmost consistency and sincerity to make 
nonuse of force the guiding principle of 
our policy. 

"We German, taking a realistic view of 
the means at our disposal, have assumed 
oui share of responsibility In pursuit of 
that goal. We wish today — in memory i 
of the 8th May 1945 and of the millions, 
who died in the fighting or as victims of 
the SS regime in Germany and in many 
other parts of Europe—to emphasize 
that element which to«!ay forms ihc bond 
between us and the former enemies of Na¬ 
tional Socialist Gemianv: The policy for 
peace, based on the knowledge that war. 
as a continuation of political intercourse 
with the admixture of different means, is 
an improper, an inhuman instrument." 


FEDERAL REPUBLIC RATIFIES NUCLEAR NON-PROLIFERATION TREATY 


O N May s. the Government of the Fede¬ 
ral Republic of Germany deposited 
the ratification dtxruments on the non-pro¬ 
liferation of nuclear weapons in Washing¬ 
ton and London. At the same time, the 
governments of Belgium. Italy, the Nether¬ 
lands and Luxembourg also concluded the 
ratification procedures. 

The Federal. Government considers the 
thus achieved memberdiip of all countries 
of the European Community, with the ex¬ 
ception of France, an important step to¬ 
wards the universality of the non-prolifer¬ 
ation treaty. (France js not a treaty-mem¬ 
ber but has declared its support for non¬ 
proliferation of nuclear ami^. 

A total of 9* sMtes have now ratified the 
treaty and 17 more have signed 
it. The Federal Govemnienl hopes 
that more states will soon follow the Euro¬ 
pean example. All states of the Eufopcsui 
Community, with the exception of France, 
mrt paitidparing as full memben in the 
conference to re-examine the non-prolifera¬ 
tion treaty whidi began in Geneva on 
May 5 and will eonclode on May 90. 

TIm Mlofvliqi b Ito tet at the G09* 



*'tn connection with the deposit today 
of the instrument of ratification of the 
Federal Republic of Germany to the 
treaty of July 1, 1968 on the non-prolife¬ 
ration of nuclear weifpons, the Government 
of the Federal Republic of Germany sets 
out below in summary form the under¬ 
standing on which the Federal Republic 
of Germany becomes a party to the treaty 
and on which it commented in its note 
and in its statement of a8 November 
1969 on the occasion of signing the treaty. 

The Government of the Federal Repub¬ 
lic of Germany: 

* Reaffirms its expectation that the 
treaty will be a milestone on the way 
towards disarmament, international 
detente, and peace, and that in par¬ 
ticular the nuclear-weapon states will 
intensify Uudr efforu in accordance 
with the undertaking and aims embo¬ 
died in Art. VI of the treaty. 

• Understands that the security of the 
Federal Republic of Germany conti¬ 
nues to be ensured by NATO.. The 
Federal Republic of Germany will for 
its part remain committed to the col¬ 
lective security airangesnems of 

-NATO. 


* States that no provision of the treaty 
may be interpreted in such a wav as 
to hamper the further development 
of European Unification, especially 
the creation of a F.uropean Union witli 
appropriate competencies. 

* Understands that research, develop¬ 
ment and use of nuclear encigy for 
peaceful purposes, as well as inter¬ 
national and multinational co-opera¬ 
tion in this field, must not be preju¬ 
diced by the treaty. 

* irnderstands that the application of 
the treaty, including the implemen¬ 
tation of safeguards, will noL lead to 
discrimination of the nuclear industry 
of the Federal Republic of Germany 
in International competition. 

* Stresses once again in this connection 
the vital importance it attaches to the 
undertaking given by the Government 
of the United States and by the Gov¬ 
ernment of the ITnited Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
concerning the application of safe¬ 
guards to their peaceful nuclear faci¬ 
lities. and hopes that other nudear- 
weapon statet will assume similar okh 
ligations. 
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f'ntUtnt In cpmmntihn wXh AmbtMMtdor 
Rahman In Bonn. 


PRESIDENT SCHEEL RECEIVES AMBASSADOR RAHMAN 


T he new Indian AmbaMador in 
Bonn, H.E. Mohammed Auiur Rah¬ 
man, preiented hit credcntialt to Federal 
President Walter Sdicel on April tgth. 
The ceremony took place at Villa Ham- 
mersc'hmdt, the official residence of ‘the 
President of the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

Speaking on the exxasion, the German 
President and the Indian Ambassador 
rmphasi/cd their wish to deepen and ex¬ 
pand the friendly relations between India 
and the Federal Republic. 

President Schccl said: **The treaiiet 
that exist between India and the Federal 
Republic of Germany are a time-tested 
framework within which our countriet 
can co-operate. We are trying to imple¬ 
ment this fmmework of agreements. We 
are doing this both through new under¬ 
takings and through expansion of all pre¬ 
vious relations in all spheres of political. 


economic and cultural affairs. 

*'A glance at the world shows us,** the 
President said, "tirat as fast as we get 
rid of problems, new ones pile tip before 
our eyes. The Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many has sought to resolve East-West 
tensions that had de\ eloped over many 
years. We have not proceeded without a 
certain degree of success. It has been pos¬ 
sible to establish our relationship with 
the other state on German soil, without 
prejudicing Ac German people's right to 
self-determination. As for the problems 
that are arising urgently In the relations 
of the industrial countries with many of 
the countries of the Third World, we 
diall have to cope with them jointly. 
To eradicate their root causes, embedded 
in the world economic system will require 
efforts and goodwill from all involved.'* 

The Indian Ambassador addressing the 
President referred to fi^ermany't contri- 


butson CO global undcrscandlng, which he 
described as a contribution **of quite 
major significance.** It was cause for 
satisfaction, the Ambassador said, that 
**no problems exist that coqld hinder, 
let alone defeat, our bilateral relations In 
es-ery sphere.** **The people of our two 
countries,’* Mr. Rahman observed, **are 
linked with strong, permanent ties ol 
sympathy and understanding.** 

Mr Rahman acknowledged the assistance 
gis’cn to India in the past by Germany 
"in the true interest of our indepc^nd- 
ence and which you are now rendering 
to us for our technological and econonilc 
progress.'* "The Indian people," the 
.Ambassador said, "have not only admired 
the grcMt tontribulion your nation has 
made to world civilisation but have alio 
taken Inspiration fr om, your many sacri¬ 
fices for the preservation of a nation.*' 


STATE ELECTIONS 

IN NORTH RHINE-WESTPHALIA 

AND THE SAAR 


E lections for the state Assemblies 
iii North ILhiin^Wcttphalia and the 
Saar, ^ich ime hel^on May 4/hioug^c 
only marginal changes for the major patiics 
the oppositfon Ghiittian Democrats (CDU) 
and tlie Sodal Deraocrais <$PD). The small 
Free DeiodcraUe Party (FDP) however, the 
coalition panner of the SPD, sco red cxmii- 
derable gains in both states. The pcieem- 
ages polled were as. follows: 


NORTH RHlNE-WESTPHALlA _ 

CDU: 47-1% (46-3% in the last dec- 
tfcuis in 1970). 

SPDi 45.1% <4« «%). 

FDP: 6.7% <5-5%). 
saar 

CDU: 49 *% <47-8%)^ 

SPD: 4«-«% (40«%)- 
FDP: 7-4% (4.4%)- 
The major significance of the elections 
Is that in the Saar, in ^Ite of its margi¬ 


nal gains, the CDU has fost its absolute 
majority, and vrith sg seats In a house 
of 50, will be unable to form the gov- 
ernmenr. Consequently, the CDU has 
also lost its majority in the Bundesrat 
(Upper House), thus losing its ability to 
block legislatfon passed by the Bundestag 
(Ixiwcr House). 

In Nonh-Rhine Westphalia the SPD- 
FDP will again form the government. 
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FOREIGN MINISTER GENSCHER IN MIDDLE EAST 


E gypt and Saudl Arabia, in the 
German Federal Govcminent'f per- 
wffictiye, are among the Arab countrlei 
that apparently are seeking to approach 
the Middle East confllrt with a policy of 
moderation and peaceful conciliation. 
That is why Bonn’s Foreign Minister 
Hans-Dietrich Gensdier paid a visit to 
these two countries starting April 14. 

The Fore%n Miniscer’s purpose, the 
Foreign OfBce has dnoe made known, was 
to give expression there to the Govern¬ 


ment's policy of maintaining a balanced 
approach to the Middle East complex of 
problems. 

Foreign Oflke sources add that the 
question of war or peace in the Middle 
East is also of top-priotity importance 
for security in Europe. Therefore the 
German Federal Government has consi¬ 
derable Interest in making a contribution 
in the Middle East to economic and so¬ 
cial stabilisation. v 

In Cairo and Rlad, understanding of 


this Gctman approach has been ex p ress 
ed, particularly to as much as Bonn's 
policy is devoid of anMtions Involving 
political power or intnence. 

Another purpose of the Gemdicr mla* 
Sion to Cairo and Rlad was **to provide 
concrete poinu of deperture fo 
to strength en economic oo-opimtJon.** 

Bonn, the informed circles added, Ji 
partlculBrly Interested in trilateral co-ope¬ 
ration: with Cairo and with cepitals ol 
oil-producing Arab countries. 



Mr, Geiiscber baa lalAa with Egyptian Praatdant Sadat in Cairo. 


King KhaM of Saudi Arabia recebrea Mr, Ganachar. 


Baing w ai comad by Bgypiiao Poraign Mlnisiar tamali fabmy at 
Cairo airport. 


Taiking to bla Saudi Arabian eountarpart, Prineg Soud^Ai 
Falsa/. 






Mfltb Adra. Ganaebar during a rib/l fo tba Pyramida, 


Wab tbg GoygrnoP'Ggngrat of Matcg, Prkicg fgms Ibo AbM 
Alia laatramg right). 
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raESIKIIT SCIEEl 

P RESIDENT Walter Scheel accom¬ 
panied by Mn Sdieel, paid a four- 
day ofidal vfilt to Franoe from April ai 
to 14. Before numetona audiences, the Pre- 
sidcnc devoted himself to foreign-policy 
matters, among them: 

• ''Europe's inlloenoe beyond its diores 
including its contributions to over- 
comiiig global economic problems; 



• The Federal Republic of Germany’s 
conciliation with the East. 

• Faster pro gr ess towards complete 
West European economic and politi¬ 
cal Integration. 

• Bonn’s own fcmger-range views about 
satisfactorily settling the problems of 
divided Germany. 

The European Community (EC) 
has achieved a considerable degree of 
mutual involvement and strengthening of 
cmoe-national economies.” said President 
Schcel on April as In a talk to the Paris 
City Council. 

"This achievement should be the fore¬ 
runner of firm principles of a quite huge¬ 
ly common foreign, development and secu¬ 
rity policy. . . ” 

"Moreover, the Atlantic paitncnhip 
must prove itself in a changing contem¬ 
porary world.* If this vitally needed part¬ 
nership should fail because the Euro¬ 
peans do not evolve as a partner that is 



IN flANCE 

Up to its responsibilities, then others will 
determine Europe’s destiny.” 

The President conferred at length with 
French President Giscard d’Estaing. He 
was also guest speaker to various audi¬ 
ences. 

Continuing his talk to the Paris City 
Council. Scheel climaxed his words with 
a prescription for divided Germany; 

"The Federal Republic of Germany haa 
taken the decisive step of bringing into 
good order its relations with Its East Euro¬ 
pean neighbours. Doing that involved no 
longer unilaterally questioning borderlinies 
that cut across areas which were German 
soil for six to nine centuries. We could 
do that because we first submitted to a 
severe self-examination and a diflkult 
campaign of claribcation. 

Managing this feat, we have contribut¬ 
ed towards de-freezing the East-West re¬ 
lationship in Europe. 

"My fellow-citizens diarr. my hope that 
the two German states can be helped to 
get closer together by means of an ever- 
denser network of human, political and 
economic links throughtnit Europe. 

"We shall be true to our constitntional 
mandate to regain unity tlurou|^ peace¬ 
able measures.” 


BONN COMMEMORATES PARIS TREATIES 


O N the aoch anniversary of the coming 
Into effect of the treaties of Parb, 
the German Federal Government issued 
the Mlovriiig statement: 

"Historic events important to the Ger¬ 
man people and to the Federal Republic 
of Gmnany’s political development are 
called to mind by a number of dates at 
this time of year. 

"Thirty years have passed since the end 
of World War II. On the gth of 
May. we recall the birth of the Schumann 
Flan as yean ago. For so yean the Fede- 
lal Republic of Germany has been a mem¬ 
ber of NATO, and of the West European 
Union (WEU). 

*'On the 5th of May 10 yean ago — in 
i9SS-*tlie ttcaticB of Parb went into 
effect. They ended the oecupation lUtns. 
and made the Federal Republic of Gcr- 
niany a ro v e f clg n^ equal paniMr in both 


the North Atlantic Alliance and the West 
European Union. 

"Within the protection of the alliance, 
the Federal Rifpubllc of Germany has 
developed into a country that, as none 
other in German history, provides its 
citizemry with freedom, justice and social 
fairness. Internationally, our country has 
liset* from being'a conquered opponent 
to a respected partner and good neigh¬ 
bour. For this progress, we have to 
thank our treaty partners in NATO knd 
in the West European Union. AU citi¬ 
zens of the free part of Germany have 
reason to think of thb day. May 5. 

"In the Paris treaties, the signatory 
countries affirmed as one of the goals a 
rcunibed Germany. Ttiday we realize that 
there is — at least as of now — an un¬ 
bridgeable gap between the politically 
poMible on one band and the wishes of 


the overwhelming majority of all Germans 
on the other. 

"As for the questions of Germany and 
Berlin, the Parb treaties in recent yean 
have acquired a current and a future- 
oriented significance for the co-operatfcm 
of the Federal Republic of Germany and 
the three protective powers. 

"Without losing sight of our goal, the 
German Federal Government, in dose co¬ 
operation with our Allies, has undertaken 
steps to regulate our relations with East 
European neighbours and also intra-Ger¬ 
man relations. These measures have 
made the peace of Europe more secure. 
The goal remains to pursue a long-term 
policy that will grant the German peo¬ 
ple thehr right to self-determination, 
within the framework of a European 
peace arrangement. Thus the German 
question can find its final solution." 
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AID AND TRADE _ ' 

BONN FOR RESUMING ENERGY CONFERENCE 

T he C^erman Federal Gavernineiir is in matcerSp buc alaci to include raw-material related.*' 

favour of resuming the Paris prepara- supply. He replied: **Ever since there Moreover, Minister Bahr docs not are 
tory eonfcTcnce on energy rnatrers. Minister have been de\<loping countries, they an oil price-rise ahead: "For everybody 

Egon Bahr told the Assrx ijfed Press (AP) have been seeking a fair price tor their knows that in view of the constantly in- 

on April ty. Bonn’s poliev' is to seek a raw materials. It is not to be expected cTeasing mutual dependence, wocldvrick 

harraoniratiun of at least three groups of that the petroleum countries, which are solutions are only to be adiievcd by part- 
countries: the oil-producers, industrial also developing countries, will drop this nets. Our Foreign Minister's tatka with 
countries and developing countries. demand. One must see things as they his Arab colleagues underlined the ncoet- 

Miiiister Bahr was asked aliout the are. We need to cope with all three piob« sity of making an effort to find atranBe- 

Oeiman Feciml Government's position lems: energy, raw materials, des'etop* ments to the benefit of all partidpaott. 

on the demand by some pToducer-coiin* ment questions. It's not necessary to argue Nor may we here overlook the countries 
tries and third countries not only to con- about how much time and effort to give that have neither oil nor raw materials 
fine a large conference’s agenda to energy the various problems — they are all inter- nor industry." 


FRIDERICHS 

ON RAW MATERIAL 

PRICES 

A t the German sbipbuitdifig Congress 
in Hamburg. Minister of Economics 
Fridcrichs spoke out against an arbitrary 
setting of raw-matc*rials prices within the 
framework of a new global economic order. 
To arrive at raw materials prices higher 
than the market price — as some dc*s’c1op* 
ing countries are demanding — would re¬ 
quire establishment of a cartel. Should raw- 
matcrials-supplying countries in this or 
that rase surre^ in setting such prices. 
Economics Miiiisirr Fridcriebs warned of 
a negative effect on the raw-materials pro¬ 
ducers themselves. These rountrics. the 
Minister predicted, would be undermining 
the way to true prosperity, based on a 
broad pattern of indusirialiration. 

The German Federal Government alsu 
considers another plan as counter-produr- 
five. This scheme would hitch the raw- 
materials prices to an "index" system, 
with the aim of a "more just" relationship 
between raw-materials prices and prices of 
industrial commodities. For technical rea¬ 
sons. Minister Fridcrichs and experts with¬ 
in the Bonn Government are convinced 
that this system would not work. More¬ 
over, such "indexing" would offer raw- 
materials ctiiintrics no guarantee of being 
safeguarded from inflation. 

Now. as before. Minister Fridcrichs con¬ 
tinued. the German Federal Government 
is persuaded of the necessity to re f or m the 
world's economic svstem. In the offifiat 
opinion of Bonn, today's task is to link 
the efficiency of the forces of the market 
with help for the economically weak. 


ONE THIRD OF ALL AID FOR AGRICULTURE 

npHE Federal Republic of Germany it yields In tropical and sub-tropical are 
• to increase Its agrarian aid considera- the Third World. Efforts have been 


bly. According to figures pre-sented to the 
Bundestag by the Bonn Ministry of Econo¬ 
mic Cooperation, a total of DM i.os^ mil¬ 
lion (Rs. sa*-47 crores) is planned to be 
spent on agricultural aid in 1975. 743 

million (Rs. 941.47 emres) of this amount 
is earmarkcit for bilateral undertakings 
and DM sBo million (Rs. 91 crores) for 
multilateral aid. In other words, nearly 
rvery ihinl Dcutsch Mark of C;erman de¬ 
velopment aid goes into the agricultural 
sphere. During the last three years the 
following amounts were spent on German 
aid: DM million — Rs. crores 

(197s). DM (159.9 million — Rs. 179.4^ 
rnircs (* 97 * 0 . and DM 8H7 million Rs. 
988.97 crores (1974). 

A smaller, yet quite important pan of 
German agrarian help focuses on interna¬ 
tional agricultural research. The German 
Federal Government has participated In 
this research work since 1973 to the amount 
of DM 23.8 million (Rs. 7.75 crores). For 
four vears now. a World Bank a 4 vi 8 ory 
group has been co-ordinating inter-nation¬ 
al agrarian research in eight research in¬ 
stitutes. Pan icipani.s in the advisory group 
include representatives of industrial and of 
developing countries, as well as of interna¬ 
tional organiationt and private founda¬ 
tions. This global programme stems from 
the encouraging success of experimental 
breeding of plants, which in turn touched 
off the "Green Revolution." 

Important examples of the new approach 
are the establishment at various points of 
experimental stations designed to increase 


yields In tropical and sub-ciopical areas of 
the Third World. Efforts have been con¬ 
centrated on growing kinds of wheat and 
rice that are suitable for cultivating In 
warm regions. In Mexico there is an in¬ 
ternational centre for growing wheat and 
maire (Indian com). In Los Banos, in the 
Philippine Islands, there is an Intema- 
tion.il agricultural-rescarcli institute for 
growing rice. 

.Agrarian research can. however, make 
a successful contributiun to the sniution 
of development-policy problems only if the 
results of research can be transmitted 
promptly and pm into practice. 

For that reason, the German Federal 
Government attaches particular value to 
close links between ii 11 crnational research 
and the transformation of its findings Into 
practice. ^ 

fOOO niOOUCTION GOES UP 

I N the past decade, production of 
food and food-related agrarian pto- 
duits in the world — counting the 
developing as well as the industrlalix- 
rd countries — has risen about 5 per 
cent. For the Third Wprld, however, 
this slight increase has meant almost 
nothing, because of the population 
explosion. As of now, the developing 
rountric*s' demand for fend piodurts 
considerably exceeds the rise In pro¬ 
duction. The result has been a rapid 
rise in import of food (especial¬ 
ly grain) by tcnintric*9 of the Third 
World. The industrial oountrics, which 
are home to about 30 per cent of the 
world’s population, are producing be¬ 
tween 50 and 80 per cent of the 
world’s rooic important agrarian cam- 
modities. 
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knows. I was not RTcat. But 
I had a certain intimate, childlike 
relaiionship to greatness — hence the 
smiling allusion to greatness in my 
wi>rk." A year before his death. Thomas 
Mann commented in these words on 
Ills place in German literature. 

It is a quotation from a letter, and 
reveals one of this supreme novelist's 
characteristic traits — the modesty 
inherent in his very self-assertion. Tliis 
self-critical attitude towards his own 
an induced him to regard lits Nobel 
Prirc as an honour for German prose 
rather than for his own iMTson. Mann's 
avoivals. observations and attitudes are 
invariably accompanied by a him of 
conscioL^ irony. Clever and witty. 

Mann handled the German literary 
language like a magician: he wrote 
his novels for "the knowledgeable, 
intellectual and amusabic." In spite of 
his close engagement with contemporary 
events, he maintained an ironical dis¬ 
tance from them, in order to safeguard 
his artistic identity. An English critic 
has not without reason entitled his 
book on Mann:The ironUal German, 

Thomas Mann's view of his own 
importance has not so far been tfiared 
by the rest of the tvorld. as the many 
prises and honours of which he was 
the recipient show. He was awarded 
the Nobel Mae in tqaq. for hit early 


work Die Buddenbrooks, perhaps the 
bett-known of hts novels. The funds* 
mental tendencies of Mann's work alrea 
stand out clearly it* this book, and the 
story of its origins is characteristic. 
Mann originally planned to write 
a mcdium-leiigih novel about mcrcfaanl 
life: the final produa was a novel of 
epic dimensions dealing with the innei 
realities of the German middle class. 
The book represents a continuation of 
the German "Bildungsroman" traditioi 
and yet at the same time a reversal of 
this tradition. Mann employed the 
newly-acquired techniques of the 
naturalistic novel to portray the derlim 
of a Hanseatic family, its cultivation 
through music and its disintegration 
and dissolution through death. The 
collection of material which preceded 
the ivriting of the novel was almost 
scholarly in its extent and nature. 
Enquiries were made of relatives about 
the family's history, characteristic 
quotations collected for inclusion in th* 
novel’s dialogue, and excerpts taken fr 
available family papers. The over¬ 
whelming mass of detail in Mann's 
history of a family fits into the work's 
basic structure, which is built up of thi 
basic themes of intellect and life, 
society and art. Thus a work which 
was Initially conceived In exclusively 
national, even regional terms, never¬ 
theless went to the core of general 
human experience. 
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(i^^etnories Of 
My Father 

Goto Mtmi 


Thomas Mann’s son Colo 


Maon, the 


M y father had a v<t\' prorumnctMl 
sense of duty, of tradition and of 
I he preservation of continuity. It is from 
this that arc«8e The Buddenbrooks and 
sr» many other pa*;aages in hi.s later writ¬ 
ings. be they stories or confessions. Even 
in convc*rsation he loved telling storiiSik 
Characters whom 1 myself nev(*r saw but 
only knew from his stories exist runfu.sefllv 
in my mind with people I saw from time to 
lime at home as a child and in '^my early 
youth. For instance. 1 have never seen 
Ernst von Po.ssart. the great actor of the 
Munich .Slate Theatre. But, because of 
the dcncTipcions my father gave, I fc^l as 
if I really have seen and hc?ard him. "For¬ 
get almut all the la-di-da of titles." he 
would say to his young admirers, as he 
did to my father, too. "Call me quite 
simply *Your Excellency, Herr Generalin- 
tendant Dr. Ritter Ernst von Possart." 
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My father loved mimicking which he 
did with great talent. He was fascinated 
by others who were masters of this art and 
by the problems of acting in general. 1 
like to chink that this talent of his coin> 
cidcs with his cHher talent which has be¬ 
come historic — that of authorship. His 
love of mimicry and playing at lieing 
K*m<x>nc else — think, for example, of U»e 
confidence man Krull his keen observa¬ 
tion of strangers, his gift of expressing 
with extreme precision what he had seen, 
all these inclinations and talents wJiicli 
found their serious fulfillment in his %irrii- 
ings were also pre^nt incidentally, quire 
incidentally, in the way he not only re- 
eounted but also describcxl what he had 
experie n ced.*’ 


Q uite a bU has been written aboutj 
the way my father worked. It is true 
tliat lie himself talked about it. tcxi. Until 
towards the end of hl^ life he wrote at 
I he work which he was keenly interested 
in only during the morning. Later on in 
the afrernoon he would deal with trivial 
letters, answers tc. questions which the 
public asked him. the fulfillment of what 
he callr'd the 'demands of the day.' He 
never had any doubts about what his next 
bcHik would l»e. He never looked for a 
theme, never chose cjne: hut rather let the 
ihenirs chcxise him. 


In a letter he wrote: "I agree that l| 
read \arinus things fior The Magic Moun- 
ti.iri, but ii is a peculiar thing about my 
mind that I forger the.se aids remarkably 
c]uickly '-ind, indcrcul. c:vcn the knowledge 
it.self. which they give me. When it has 
sc‘r\ed its purpose and gone into a work, 
absorbed and modified, it sexm vanishes 
from my mind and it is almost as if 1 did 
not want to know any more about it and 
my memory were ousting it." 


LOOKING OUT FROM WYTHIN 

IN his first novel. Buddenbrooks, 
■ there is' indeed practically no c±iar- 
acicnr at all which is fictitious except for 
the Bavarian. Permanecler. The second 
husband of Toni Buddeiibrook. the Aunt 
Elisaticih whom I uscxl fo know, was not 
a Bavarian but a Swabian from Ksslingen 
on the Neckar. 

"Apart from this, the only really 
fictitious thing about Buddenbrooks is 


the name Buddenbrook Itself, and Glia 
my father took from Theodor Fontlfie, 
whom he loved so very much then ns he 
did later. Indeed. Fontane was ailll alive 
when he began working on Muddenkntokt, 
In Effi BrieM there appears a Herr von 
Buddenbrook although his role in the 
book is admittedly very snudL 

"In his later and final works my father 
used fiaitious material to a greater cktent, 
drawing less directly from life than ear¬ 
lier. Moreover, he only needed very wnall 
outer impressions. The rest, which was 
the main part, was taken care of by hb 
own imagination. He did not work like 
Zola who. before he wrote a novel about 
miners, lived for a few aaonths in a min¬ 
ing village, or like Vicki Baum who work -1 
ed for a few months as a chambermaid 
in a hotel before she wrote her novel. 
People in the Hotel. This kind of thiog 
would have seemed grotesque to my fluher. 
He was no Naturalist. His way was to 
watch for a d»ort time, discreetly, at a 
distance, and to look emt from within.’* 

AN INNER DIALECT 

I N general my father did not care an 
very much for s tfenuo us , oral discus¬ 
sions, be they in the family or amoqg 
guests. There was a constant dbcttHlon 
within himself, an inner dialectic. Uhich 
became creative in hb writings. He was 
disturbed by opinions srhlcli had been 
froaen into too one-sided, personal pro¬ 
positions and was basically not interested 
In them, because, his mind belqg made as 
it was. he knew and felt that usually all 
of them were right and all of them were 
wrong. 
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Thomaw Mann and hia wifa Kaifa in May 1955 


He needed •crioutiiess and quietness 
for his life and work. *'What is the at¬ 
mosphere tor work?,*' he once asked in 
a small essay. **Thc atmosphere is to 
have had a g€x>d night's sleep, is good 
books, is good air, is few people, is peace, 
peace. 

To work against the clock was unbear¬ 
able to him. It would have been quite 
unthinkable to him to have worked under 
the influence of alcohol. Only once in his 
life, as far as 1 know, did he finish a 
piece of work which had to be ready by 
a certain date literally during the night 
with the help of a bottle of champagne. 
This was'a token in honour of Friedrich 
Schiller on the centenary of his death, 
the beautiful novella about Schiller, Hour 
of Trials which, as it happened, had to 
be ready for the neat day. Fifty years 
later, on the 150th anniversary of Schil¬ 
ler's death, he spoke more solemnly once 
again. 

He needed music for relaxation, re¬ 
creation and clearing of the mind. In 
his youth he played the violin very ably 
and liked improvising on tlie piano. 
But later the easiest way of satisfying his 
need of music was the gramophone. As 
is wtfll known he loved above all things 
Wagner, about whom he wrote a few 
excellent essays, and German Romantic¬ 
ism with its songs in particular, for herci 
poems (e.g. by Goethe or Eichendorff) 
with which he was nM»t familiar were! 
combined with music. 

He looked for relaxation in his social 
life, not in new and what seemed to him 
unfruitful effort. A visit from Charlie Chap¬ 
lin or Emil Jannings made him ever so 
happy and gratefol because of the dra¬ 
matic way such gucstt were able to tell 
him anecdotes. He used to play gramo¬ 
phone records to gueiu who bo^ him 
and tired him unprofitably, teeing, as it 
twere, the wish that he diould do so in 


their eyes. Probably this way of being 
sociable occasionally disappointed certain 
admirers, especially if they were young 
people. "Why, he never says anything 
profound,*' remarked one American stu¬ 
dent whom 1 brought a few times to tee 
him in Pacific Palisades. 

But then, the profound things he had 
to say were in his works. Also for a few 
more sensicive people there was indeed a 
profundity in the effect of hit personality; 
it was seldom in his conversation. 1 am 
sure he would have felt it tasteless to say 
something profound at table and to give 
fhc young people some forceful. far- 
reaching observation for their li\es. But 
it was exactly this that the more naive 
guests expected of such a famous man. 
He preferred to be entertained rather 
than to utter profound sayings. 

A STRONG SENSE OF TASK 

H e had a strong consciousness of 
himself, a strong sense of his task. 
Admittedly (his was again bound up with 
doubts in his art, with doubts in his 
authorship as such. Often, particularly 
as a young man. he certainly thought it 
would be better to learn something pro¬ 
per and to be a useful citizen than to 
produce such trifles. He also felt that 
liis own art was very late, overripe, over- 
cx>nscious and in dismal moments he pre- 
isumably thought, that he was no longer 
understood at all and that there was not 
much more to follow him. Welt, when I 
read what is written today and when 1 
compare it with the wc»rka of my father 
and with the writings of the great mas¬ 
ters of the igth century I understand 
more or less what he meant. But 1 do 
not think he was right and he, at bottom, 
did not want to be right. Of course he 
experienced fits of pessimism in his youth 
as a voracious reader of Schopenhauer as 
he then was, and once more in the last 


years of his life in the 5o*s when his 
hopes concerning history had clearly not 
been fulfilled and new hatred split the 
world and new danger of war was seen 
on the horizon. At that time he could 
not help feeling it was hopeless with peo¬ 
ple and that even his work was in vain 
like that of all those who were sirivitig 
for what was higher. He once claimed 
that his wish was to **sprcad somewhat 
more elevated cheerfulness in the wcvld.*' 
Of such more elevated cheerfulness there 
was admittedly little to be seen. Once, 
because of the brutal attitude of customs 
officers somewhere or other, an insignifi¬ 
cant incident really, 1 heard him say 
with a tone I shall never forget: *'lt's 
loathsome to live amongst people." That 
was shortly before his death. 

He thought despair was unartist ii 
and immoral, and in so speaking he 
made no distinction really between the art¬ 
istic and the moral. In other w -ds, he 
was nothing less than what is caUed an aes¬ 
thete. Somewhere in a small foigotten 
essay he once asks why he writes books and 
he gives the reply: "For fear of death and 
for fear of God." So it was not because 
of ambition, not so that he would become 
famous, not so as to earn money — these 
were all at most subsidiary motives — but 
rather because it was his duty, as it is 
everylxMly's duty, to fulfil his life througli 
work and to make the ver^ most of it. 
That is why he avoided slovenly sentences 
and why his language is so beautiful. He 
was deeply grateful to a critic who once 
wrote ateut one of his earliest works: 
**Every book that this young author pub¬ 
lishes seems to say, *$o there you have if. 
I cannot say it any better than I have 
done." That was really his ambition, to 
say things as well as he possibly could wiib 
the greatest effort of his faculties right to 
the end. He never gave up working. He 
worked almost up to his last day. • 
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FOREIGN MINISTER GENSCHER ; 
NATO ESSENTIAL FOR DETENTE 


On the eve of the NATO summit conference in Brussels, Fede-i, 
ral Foreign Minister Genscher outlined his government's! 
views on the important role of the Alliance in the effortsi 
to achieve a progressive relaxation of tensions in Europe^ 
and the world. In a speech to the Bundestag on May 15, the 
Foreign Minister said: J 

' ‘Our policy of safeguarding peace rests on four fundamen- | 
tal decisions: | 

• The resolution to participate in the Atlantic Alliance. | 

• Consistent and persistent efforts towards the comple-^ 

tion of the political unification of Europe. I 

• Sincere efforts for progress in the policy of detente| 
the sincerity of which is proven hy our Eastern policy. | 

• And finally the will for worldwide partnership with the I 

states of the Third World. I 

% 

• ‘In our view the framework of conditions for the policy| 

of detente and rapprochement with the States of Eastern | 
Europe remain unchanged. The same applies to the interests| 
involved—on both sides. The Soviet Foreign MinisterJ 
has reaffirmed this on behalf of his Government... * ' < 

Alliance strength and detente went hand in hand, Mr.J 
Genscher argued: ‘ ‘Whoever wants to promote detente musti 
promote the Alliance. It is by this basic tenet that the | 
Federal Government allows itself to be guided in its policy^ 
of safeguarding peace. 

' ‘The Federal Government of Germany pursued its policy of | 
detente on two paths: on the bilateral level and within | 
the framework of multilateral co-operation. j 

‘‘The treaties with Moscow, Warsaw and Prague, as well as v 
the Treaty on the Basis of Relations with the GDR have | 
created a solid framework which must now consistently be if 
filled with content. 

‘ ‘ It is part of this consistent attitude that we recognize 
Berlin's role in the concept of international detente and ^ 
that we observe it accordingly. ^ 

“It is in Berlin that the policy of detente must proved 
itself. I believe it was an important decision that our J 
allies shared this position in the Ottawa declaration j 
of 1974. f. 

‘ ‘On the multilateral level, we are working for a success- ^ 
ful conclusion of the Conference On Security And Co- 
operation in Europe. The solidarity of the fifteen members 
of the alliance proved itself at this conference. » 

“The multilateral efforts within the framework of the | 
policy of detente also include the MBPR negotiations in 
Vienna. 

‘ ‘Let us also say clearly that a multilateral policy of 
detente neither replaces a consistent alliance policy 
nor renders it superfluous. 

“The Atlantic Alliance will retain its function even 
; after the CSCE and MBPR conferences have been conclud- § 
ed..." (excerpts) | 
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TAe wortd*s largest nuclear power plant 
at BibUs, on the river Rhine, was Inaugu¬ 
rated on April 15. (See also page 11). 
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US SECRETARY OF STATE 
IN BONN 


T HE U.S. St-crctary of State, Dr. Henry 
” KiMuigcr, arrived in Bonn on May 
ao. He wax welcomed at the airport by 
Foreign Minister Haiis>Dietrich Gensclicr. 

The U.S. Secretary of State told "Ger¬ 
man Television" on his arrival: 

"Rcrlatums lyiween the Ignited Scales 
and the- Federal Keptiblir are gfwK) that 
il is not really neirssarv l«» «ome to Bonn 
pt'ritKiu ullv. Rut we IkhIi have interesis 
— - in F.umpe, iii che At|anti< area and 
ill I he ivorld whuli make it important 
for us to meet regulaily. T Fnik foiward to 
basing talks with iiiv frieiuU, the Foreign 
Minister and the C'.liaruellcir f shall «lis- 
<uss our siews on East-West lelations, the 
NAl'i) summit and the Middle F.ast with 
luv I olleagues, and as usual ask their a<l- 
vire. I know that 1 am among friemls 
here and it is alwass an honour and a 


pleasure to roine lo the Federal Republic." 

fii three rounds of talks, the U.S. .Vere- 
lary of Stale disriis.sed in Schloss GMunich 
the* situation in the Western Alliance. An 
exchange of views with Foreign Minister 
C^ensthei was followed by a conversation 
with opposition politicians, and finally a 
meeting with the Fortuguc’sc* Foreign Mill’ 
Isic'r. Melo Antunes. who was in Bonn at 
the* same time. 

C:DI! Chairman Hc^linut Kohl, the 
Cihairiuan m the parliamentary 

flcMM group. Karl Carsteiis and the ('hair- 
man of the Csr I'arliJiiieniarV Part\ 
Richard Siut^ckleri, evpre.svc'd in thc^ir tnlk^ 
with I>i. KissingcT their coiifidc'nte in the 
U.S. 'Fhey wariic'd against ccnic'iiiing the 
status c|UO through the European Securiiv 
OmfereiKc: and underlined the- piincipU- 
of balance- in troop redu('tion.s. 


VISIT TO BERLIN 

After liis lightning trip to Bonn the U S. 
Sc-crelary of Stale togetl 'T with Foreign 
Minister Geiischer fl«‘W to Berlin. 

Dr. Kissinger was welcomed at. the air¬ 
port by till- CvcAeiniiig Mayor of Berlin. 
Klaus Schuc‘1/. Mr Schuctr said Kissinger’s 
\isit underlined the inten-st the U-S. had 
in Berlin. 'File Berliners were giateful 
foi the guarantee and the .scdidariiv of the 
U.S. in the years of difficulty. 

Ill his speech to the UcTlin House of 
Represent at i VC'S. Dr. Kissingc-r saul that tin* 
settiniv of Wc*sl Bc'rliii remained "a siial 
intc-rest of the United States." He sfre^*^ 
e«! the fan that the ciiv now enjoved 
greater sc-curitv than at ans other time 
ocev the past ;to vc*ars- "But we shall not 
slacken in our dc'tc'niiinalicm. and shall nor 
negUvi imr sc'ciiritv," he said. 


GERMANY FAVOURS 
EC LINKS 

WITH MIDDLE EAST 

"T* HE F.iiropean-Arah dialogue, wlihh 
is expelled tcj hegtn next moritli. 
lias bcx*n svehomed In ihc' Federal ^<*- 
piiblic of (;<Tmanv and .Svria as an irii- 
poriaiit nicMlel for multilateral co-opera¬ 
tion. 

The Syrian Foreign Minister. .Abdul 
Halim Ktiaddam. s*'lio was in Bonn for 
thrc'e days of talks iM'giniiing on May i^. 
paid tribute at a news confcTeiue lut 
Mas 14 to Bonn's Middle East policy, 
svhith, he said, had left a positive imprc*s- 
sioii on Arab Ciovernmeiits. 

During his visit. Foreign Minister 
Khaddatn and his Ciermaii countc-rpart. 
Hans-Dieirich Gc .isc Iu'T. signetl a DM 180 
million capital-aid agrc.'emcmi to help fin¬ 
ance; peim-rheniical plants, farm-produce 
storage house's, a roachiiie-tciol factory, a 
coastal fisheries project, and a cotton mill. 

Khaddam also met Prcsidc*ni Walter 
Schecl and Chancellor Helmut Schmidt. 


SUPPORT FOR GREEK 
MEMBERSHIP 
OF EUROPEAN 
COMMUNITY 

^HE Federal Republic of (>ernian\ is 

* to .suppoi Cre-ek efforts to obtain 
full TnetiilieTship of the Funipean (.>mi- 
munits. 

This was announced after talks in BoiiU 
oil 'day 17 Ix'tween Cha'ic'cllor Helmut 
Scliinidi and the Greek Prime* Minisu'r. 
Konstantin Karanianlis. The Prime Min- 
isic'r was acionipanted on his trip bv For¬ 
eign Minister Diinitrios Bitsios. 

Both sides iiotc'cl the importance 
their GnvcTtiiuenis attached to European 
unirv and the nc'cessity of making pro¬ 
gress towards a European Union. In a 
spc'c'c'h on May ifi. Chancellor Schmidt 
told Mr. Karanianlis that Greece had an 
advocate in the Fc'deral Republic of Cier- 
ihany for ineiiilx'rsliip of the EC. 


BONN REJECTS 
SOVIET CRITICISM 

^ OVF.RNMENT Spokc'sman Dr. Gruc- 
^ ncwald said on Mav as : The fan that 
file U .S. Secretary of State accompanied 
Fon*ign Minister Censiher to West 
Berlin on Mav at was something quite* 
natural in \ic;w of the special import¬ 
ance that attache's to rciations between 
the Federal Republic of Get many and 
the U.S., and of the* close coniractual 
c o-o{H'rai ion Ix'iween ti e two Cenern- 
nieiits with the aim of preserving the 
\iabilitv of Berlin. 

“it wras fully consistent with the tic's 
Ix'iweeii the Federal Rrpiihlic and West 
Bc'rliii. the continiic'd existence and de¬ 
velopment of which is explicitly recog¬ 
nised in the Quadripartite Agrecmei:i. 
T'lie FedcTal Government strongly re- 
jc'tis the Sosic'c Ambassador’s criticism 
(he had accused Mr. Genscher of .seti- 
ously \ioIating the Berlin Agreement 
ol .Sc'pt. H* 197s) a* "Iwing quite out ol 
place." 
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30 YEARS AFTER WORLD WAR II 



•% ff ■'A 
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The following Is the text of • lectme by Ambnasador IMehl deUrcrcd on May 22 M the Indian 
ConncU of World Affairs. New Delhi. 



Ambassador Diaht speaking at tha Indian Council of World India's former ambassador to tha Fadarai Rapubtic cf Germany, 
Affairs, Mr. Khub Cha.nd, welcoming Mr. Diehl. At right, Or, 5. Chow* 

dhary. Convener Programme Committee, ICWA, 


T HK mil of ihc Seromi Wf>rld War. 

years maiked not just the end 

nf die fight but also, both for India 
and Kiiro(M'. a new tu^inning. F.vcnts in 
Kurojx* and India developed in a very 
short time with a tremendous and dvna- 
init acceleration, leading to results of 
major diiiic*iisions with great impact on 
world |K)licies. The; drive and power of 
the clt*velopmems which produced these 
results lannot Ih; explained without look' 
iiig back into history. 

WHY WORLD WAR II? 

N Kurope, aln-ady aftcT the First 
World War thcTc* had de\elopc*ci a 
wide-.sprcMd feeding. fliangc*d latcT into a 
profound conviction, that the war had 
had a *<011 idal iharacter Tlic're was a 
genuine and deep longing for peace. War 
veterans of all the countries involvcxl pro- 
inisc'd each other: "Never again!" When 
1 started to know the French universities 
i'J.S.5. and later, w'hile studying in 
France. I experienced personally the* close 
to general conviction of people in my 
generation that war was meaningless and 
cilestruc tive and would create more new 
problems than solve old ones. 

It is against the background of these 
convictions and attitudes that the lather 
complacent and weak policies of the 
F.uropc'ari democracies towards the first 
vi.sihle indications of Hiller's policy ran 
be explaiiml. It wa.s a relatively tolerant 
attitude, accepting the thc>sis that all Ger¬ 
mans should live; in one state, as a sort 
of logical and defensible idea, '^here were 
a good many historical reasons for this. 
And when it liecame c^bvious that Nazism 


was de.strciying the dcmcKratic .structure of 
C^ermany there was also a reluctance 10 
interfere in what v/as thought to be an 
inner-German problem. 

It was only when the invasion of Oe- 
choslovakia statted that leaders in the 
West, as well as many Germans realized 
what was in the cards and what .was 
waiting for all of us in the future. From 
that moment on the* determination grew 
that Nazism had to be stopped, even at 
the price of war. 

The Nazi leadership misiudged these 
very obvious, very visible developments in 
an astonishing way. based on the inc^n- 
rect a:i.sc*ssment that Grc*at Britain and the; 
United Statc*s would most probablv not 
interfere. The German mihtaiy successes 


<Though we have not forgotten, 
we have not allowed our memo* 
ries and feelings to cloud our 
vision of a new Europe.* 


at the hc*g^nning of^ the war, the alliance 
between ihd Reich and the Soviet Union, 
sounding the death-knell for Poland 
also contributed to the hesitation in and 
outside Germany. In the same perspec¬ 
tive. and especially in my own personal 
view, one alKmiittable cTime was the mis¬ 
use; of the idea of a united Fiiiope and 
of "peace forever" — cleverly done bv 
exploiting the personal standing of emi¬ 
nent men in politics, literatim^ and the 
arts, v-ho belic'ved in a united Europe and 
who were made to pay for it, with the 
loss of their inic'grity. honor and some> 
limes life. 


EUROPEAN IDEA TRIUMPHS 

I T is all the more encouraging and 
* moving to know, (hat though we 
have not forgotten, we have not allowed 
our luemories and feelings to cloud our 
vision of a new Europe or to prevent us 
from doing what wc thought neexted 
denng now. 

It is one of the rare events in modern 
history w'here men and nations have 
lived up to real human greatness. We 
niu.st name here with great respect 
Winston Cliurchill. Robert Schuman. 
Alcicle de C^aspari, Joseph Beth. Paul van 
Zeeland. J.W. Beycii and Konard Ade* 
naucr as reprt*sentaLivi-s of many other 
disliiigiiished leaders who carried the ban¬ 
ner of a united F.iiropc. 

The spirit of European unity despite all 
the difTicuhies and obstacles has not lost its 
vigour. l,<*t me quote here as an example 
the rc-c'c*rit nics.sage that the French Pre¬ 
sident. Monsieur Valery Giscard d'Estaing. 
has sent to the meinhcTS of (lie Council 
of Europe on the occasion of the 3olh 
;tnniver.sary of liie end of the Second 
World War: 

"France celehrales tcxlay the anni¬ 
versary of the end f>f World War II 
during which her people, together 
with the Allies, fought against the 
domination of a cruel and totalitarian 
regime. It was a fratricidal war for 
F.urope. It piled up victims and 
ruins. According to our common en¬ 
deavours, it is to be the last of those 
wars which for a long time, and sense- 
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Th^ Inaugural session of the European Coal And Steel Community In t95t. Sitting from left are : Italy's Alclde de Caspar!, France's 
Robert Schuman, Konrad Adenauer and Luxembourg's Joseph Bech. Standing In Vie centre Is Mr, Guenter Diehl, then spokesman 
V the German Foreign Office. 


lessiy, sLaineil the sf)i 1 of our cf>titi- 
nent wiili btcxxl. 

"What was once only a hope has 
since* the hegiriniiif^ of the bntfitation 
of Kurope ai last l>p(onie a imainly. 
7 ''o c’inphasise this terlainly, and to 
stress our determination to jointIv 
huild a peaceful riiture. 1 ha\e de¬ 
cided, together with the French Cos* 
eminent. U» disconiinue c flcrlirating 
thi.s esent in fiiMire sn that this thir¬ 
tieth aniiisersarv will Ik* the Iasi one. 

"I fell that as inemlyers of the F.uro- 
pean Cotinc il yon Nhould he informed 
of lilts. WiTlicjiii doiiht we could to^ 
gether selcci a date on which our 
ccuiniries could cotninonlv celelirate 
the founding of Europe. Surely 
es'ery one of us will kc-ep hi^ own 
memories and honour those w'orthy 
of homage, hut it is time to 0|M*n up 
the road to the future and direct our 
thought.s to that wliich hring.s us clo¬ 
ser and ran unite us.'* 

Despite the fact that this message in- 
dc'cd invites comparison wilh other atti¬ 
tudes, it speaks for itsedf and 1 have noth¬ 
ing to add. 

DIVISION AND LiNITY— 

THE INDIAN AND THE EUROPEAN 
EXPERIENCE 

I F we now UmA at India you will ap- 
• prec-iate that before a learned and 
distingiiislied Indian audience 1 dare only 
offer some points and thoughts when I 
compare the events in India with the 
events In Europe. In India, too. tbe dy¬ 
namics leading* to independence can only 
be explained by looking back into the 


long and persi.stent fight of the Indian 
lc*adc*rs and |H)liti(al fc^rccs in the time be¬ 
tween the two world wars Changes over¬ 
took all fi>re*seeal>|e lime-tables. At ihe 
»-|th of August ic>|6. the Constituent As- 
vntblv introduced the first prosisional 
Covernineni under the leadership of Pt. 
Nelli 11. Only six months later, cm the 
aand of February, iflty. the British Gov¬ 
ernment under the lt*adc‘rship of Attlee 
declared its will to end British Rule in 
India, and another six months later the 
India Independence- Act was concluded. 

*1'heti on the* ^oih of Januars, i<mR. 
Gaticlhiji was murdc'ied. Here it is iu*cc'»- 
sary to mention that India paid a \c'rv 
high price at the moment of independ 
encc. I mc-an naturallv the partition divid¬ 
ing the old entity into India and Pakistan. 

The drama of Bangladesh has shown 


that if alt the cithei elemc-iits that foiiii a 
nation.il gioup are not iti harnions. ilieii 
rc'ligicvi tannot be* trusted to prosidi- a 
link strong enough to hold 4>rheTwis«.- chf- 
feriiig parties togeihc*r 

One cannut in a simplistic wav eouipare 
these developmenis in ludia wMti develop 
ments in F.uiope. But we have gon«-. 
iic*vertlielesK. not through identical, bui 
similar expeiieiues Ihe fact that the hig 
|)Oweis iiTimcx1iau-l\ aflc*r the war, that hail 
liciund them together, opfiosed c-ac h cithc'i 
with iiiforiifiaiihl<* ideas and .rspiraiions 
in Kurofx*. has led (cv a division in Fu 
ro|>e for which the nu'taphor "iom rur 
tain" has l>c.*c*n used for citiiie a w'hile. 1 he 
most striking example for tins develop 
mem 1.S mv own nation, Crermany. It was 
cer’ainly not possible to take for granted 
that deep-M*ated differences and ccvnlliiis 
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%v<iulcl jwi lilt* S*»\u-i Union and ili<* 
rrn powers a|;aiii!tt caili other iminetliaic*- 
Iv after the war. But it wa», on the (»(hc'r 
hand, not lorally aliMird In anticipate 
surli a de\oloprnent as at least (MW- 
sihle. Anyway, the Koui Powctii tlioughc 
it wise to destroy Gtiman novcr- 
eij*iify altogc'iher, a protetiure, dc- 
li e 1 1 a t i o in internationAl right, that 
has bt'en used verv M^ldnni in his- 

rttry. I'he result was. that with German 
fuivereignty missing, ihere was nothing 
that could keep the (onfluting Rig PoW' 
ers apart on our soil. You know 

the corisequcmes. Germanv tame to 
lose the Kaslc-rn teniloric's to Poland 
whith on her side had lost her F.asiern 
iciritorics to the Soviet Union. The Sosiei- 
oicupied /one wav transfoimetl into the 
Chrman DenKHratir Repiihlu. and the 
situation there is best ilestrihed hv ailii.1e 
vix ill the Con.slitution of the German 
DetiKKTaiic Repuhlii : 

“The Ciernian Democratic Repiihlic 
is for ever and irrc'vmahlv allied with 
the I'nion of the Sor ialist Soviet Re¬ 
publics. 

'rile Geiman Democratic Kepuhh( is 
an insepaiahle part of the su« ialist 

rnmniunitv of states.’* 

In India mainlv religion ami in 
Germanv orcupation was the reason 
belli ml partition. N'eviTiheless, the 
fait that we went ihrougb similar 
rvperiencc-s has trialed n tleeper un¬ 
derstanding ill India and in (b-rmany 
for the political and hiiinanitai iaii pm 
lilems that ari.s<‘ from partition. I mvself 
acknowledge here with tleep gralitiidi' the 
sMiipathy and help we have alwavs found 
with the liiflian C^tueinmeni and public 
when ih«' prnlilem of Cbrman iiniiv had 
to be tiisiiissed and actc*d upon 1'hi.s 
understanding found a verv clear and nn- 


thc way made his first appeal for. 
what be called a *‘^ype of Ibtiied 
States of Kiirope.*' Three years later, 
that is in May ictftj, the Coiimil of Kii- 
rope was founded, then in April i<i5i the 
Kiiropean Coal and Steel Community, 
Schumann's great enterprise, came into 
being. We had a setback in iciti-t* 
when the plans for a European Defence 
Cotninuniiv failed becaii.se tb^* rrcnch 
Parliament did not accept them at the 

acknowledge here with deep 
gratitude the sympathy and help 
we have always found with the 
Indian Government and public 
when the problem of German 
unity had to be discussed and 
acted upon.* 

time. Atid I may add that we all Ifrld 
.1 certain Tc*sponsihility because tli.!! verv 
distingiiishcxl French le.ider, Mendes 
France, was ready to resolve the issue, 
asking for some minor changes and we 
did not agrcH* to change again what had 
been wnrketl over -- and so it failed. Un 
ic» a certain dc'gree the damage was re 
paired hv the entry of the kcderal Reynih 
lie into the Noriti Atlantic 'Treaty Orga- 
iiisatic^n in Fc'hruarv ujrt'i- 

In ic)57 two new entiiies came into being 
the F.umpean Economic Ccunmuniiv and 
the European Alomie Oiinmilnitv were 
established .\ year later the tir.si meet¬ 
ing Ilf the European Parliament UMik 
pltice, and in April icjfir, the three* Goiii- 
miiniiie.s merged into one --- the Euro¬ 
pean Gomniuiiity. 

When the plans bn a F.iiiopean De¬ 
fence (.ommunitv failed, the idea of a 
political union also suffered a seri¬ 
ous setliack. Hut in the meantime 
W'C have created an eflitieiu niachinerv 
for political decision making. 1 recall with 


satisfaction that one of the first |x>litical 
consultations in tlm Oimmunity leading 
to a concTeie result, had to do with 
Bangladesh. As you might remember, all 
states of the Comiminity mogiiiscHl 
Bangladesh at a very eaily niomcmt. We 
have achieved with a minimum of bureau¬ 
cratic fuss a rather effective procedure for 
harmonizing foreign yioluy between the 
meniher'.statc». 

*1NDIA:A hundred 
YEARS AHEAD OF EUROPE* 

It is not without inicTcst to vee that for 
the fathers of the Indian Constiiution 
India was a union of .stales, meaning that 
a great numbcT of entities, spread over a 
wide geographical area, with an individual 
history and destinv, svith different habits 
c.'iuse what ihev had in- common proved 
to Ih* inoie important. had more weight, 
than the distinctions and differences. This 
is prob.iblv one of the reasons whv India 
watched with genuine interest the process 
of creating ihc- European Union, lealisiiig 
that here a wenk of similar t>pe was undci 
progress, wi'li ihc* final liin Ic* reach n 
si.ui- of affairs that India had ivalisc-d al 
reach .An Indian soldier, a general in 
tin- army, once N.»id to nn* when we dis- 
c iis.sed this picibli-m: 

“Politicallv India is a bundled years 
ahead of F.nropc-.” There is a lot of 
truth in thh siateiiiem. 

Atioihi-r rc-ason foi the aileiition that 
India paid to the dexc-lopmeiits in Europe 
%vas iiidc'ecl the c|tic*sticin wheiliei Great 
Britain would join the Community or 
not. It is worthwhile to leniember tliat 
Culture hill himself in icj.46 took it fi>» 
granted that England would slay out of 
this and that it would lie a coniiiu-nial 
club.*' When I had an opportunity 10 
.speak with him at a Congress of the Euro- 


ble exprc*ssion in the declaration of the 
fiidian Government when it rt'cognised 
the GtTman Democratic Republic. It .said: 
“In the opinion of the Government 
of India, the es*abli.shnK‘nt of diplo- 
Tiialic relations with the German De¬ 
mocratic Repuhlie doers not, in any 
way, prejudice the desire of the Ger¬ 
man people for unitv should they 
w'sh to achieve it by peaceful means 
and through bilateral negotiations." 

I N the company of learned scholars 
” of international events I dt'. not feel 
the necessity to outline in detail the dif¬ 
ferent stages of the ptvMcss leading to 
European unity. Rut 1 would like to re¬ 
call that on the 191I1 of .September, i946t 



Winston Churchill in Switzeiland by Th 0 EC Council of MM 9 Ur» during M m§Htng lii 
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jH’iiri Mcm-mcni in * 04 ^* Brussels, 

his idea has not yet changed. But 
I had nevc*rilieless an impression that 
he was thinking it o\cr. You le- 
metnber that Cmm i()r,o onward 
(ireat Britain was asked repeatedly to 
join the Kiiropean Conimiiniiy. At first, 
to a\oid full nieitiliei'ship Great Britain 
u*gef|ier with neniiiark, Norway, Aii<>tria, 
Portugal, Swt'deii and Switzerland found- 
eil the European Free Trade* Area. 'File 
EFTA pro\ed to Ik* a useful oiganisation, 
bur iie\erihe1c*ss uiiahle to sohe the major 
etonoriiLi proMems. That is why, in 
AugusL ic)rii, Great Biitain. Ireland and 
Denmark .started negotiations to enter 
into the F,iin*pean Coniniiinity. 

^We all have hope that Great 
Britain will decide to stay in the 
Community. If not, I dare say. we 

will rediscuss the problem. 

British membership is under all 
aspec ts a must.* _ 

These negoi 1.1*ions were interrupted imo 
\oars later in mainly liecahse of de 

(iaiille's opposition at that lime. In i 07 ^» 
seven sears later, the negotiations started 
with Crea» Britain. Norway, Denmark 
and Ireland and in January 1972 the 
agreenirm was signed. By internal obli¬ 
gation. the goxerninerif of Norway had 
fjledgerl itvlf to hold a fdehiscile that un- 
fort iinateK failed. 

Well, the ilc’l>.iie is still goin" on, and 
iIk* .yth oi fune ivill hr an imporianl day. 
We all hope (hai Gr«*:it Britain will de- 
I iile 10 Slav III. and if nf»t. 1 dare say that 
we will ledisiusv the urtihlein after a eer- 
tain time, hnause Biiiish nieinliership is 
under all a.spefi.s a must. 

INDIA TAKES 
INTEREST IN EEC 

T is obvious that British meinber- 
sliip has a sperial iinportame for 


'f'o me it is meaningful that even lodav, 
as the |aiiiai(a C'onrc’rt'iue has .shown, the 
Gfiinmnnuealth h.«s an important role .to 
fulfil as a forum fur diMUssion and asscss- 
rnem even t>f tuiitrovrrsial issues, but in 
the framework of mutual liust and 
honesty. 

It \vu.s nf*i easv for (ireat Britain 10 ex¬ 
plain 10 titeinber.s of the Ginnmonwealih, 
and esperinlly to India, that in the new 
siiut'iuii' r»l world |>olilj(..s after W<»iid 
War II, Rrtiaiii had to make up its mind 
and hecome a inemher of the l<.uro|K‘an 
C-oniiiiunitV. This piorc'ss was f f p.’iu 

inoiiiji relev ante to India, aii»l after in- 
len.sive debate with Great Biitain. .she 
eaiiie relativelv eailv to the (Oiulu.sum 
rh«il British entry was rutl onlv iinavoith 
able hut ihal m <uii)d also liavr sirotig 
advantages for India After a periml of 
mixed feelings on ail side-s, India inaile 
up her mind ami uied Miuc-ssfitllv to 
participate iii the mutildiiig .ind diapin^ 
of the new ic'l.itionshin. Herr the rfl<»Tls 
of Ambassador Swaniiii.iihan and K. B. 
IhiII riuiM be ineniioned with sp**- 
cial merit. The* F.inbassies of the 
Kiiro[>ean (Amiminntv in India lan 
ilaitn that fr«>m .1 veiv earlv moment ilirv 
have tric*d to inform liidtaii leaders and 
audienc.es .d»oiii the resulting pnihUnis 
and prospects. We Ii.kI airc-adv pifparetl 
the ground and on flu* i7lh l>rtember. 
M)7‘h we liad ilie lion to sec* tin 

Comniereial <’ooper.un)ii Agn*emt'ni bn 
ween the* Europi'an GfiiiimiiiMiy and India 
being .signed. 

FROM ECONOMIC TO 
POLITICAL COOPERATION 

ET me finally itv to look ahead. 
India and the F.uropeaii Cmnniunitv 
will remain impoitaiit partners. It is 
quite possible thtit *lir Gominon Market 
will c.rintiniie to he — as it is luuv •— 


e\i*n if this should change, om* can s-iy 
wi‘h full confideiii e that our n l iliondiip 
will remain of oiiisraiiding imporlafivr. 
If we agree that the European Commit- 
iiily and India have 110 real power poliii. 
cal conflicts whaisoc'Ver. we can be* cpiilc 
liop(*hil and confident that out of the ee.o- 
rioniir rooperation, political crK'<pt*ratlon 
will glow. 1 licTc* has iiatiirallv always 
iH-eti a high degree c»f mutual political In- 
foiiiiaiioii .Kill from time to time conntion 
|K>hii4-al action U'lvs'c'c'ci India and the tn- 
dividiial meinl-H-r sialc-s of rhe* Coiiimnnilv, 
Rill now mu forms of common ]io 1 ilir.il 
anion duongh and wiili the Conitininitv 
are nnt^rging and aie nroving c'fTKient an<l 
.si]cce.s.sfiil. An additional reason for tins 

^India and the European Commu¬ 
nity will remain important part¬ 
ners...new forms of common 
political action, through and with 
the Community are emerging and 
are proving efficientand success¬ 
ful.’ 

my iK-lic'f is that despite all the material 
links and the harmoriv of our ixiltiicar 
convinioii.s, nur belic'f in dc. iiioc I'ac v, there 
is also a dc*ep inirllc*ctiial and spiritual 
affiiiitv hc**vvec*n F.uiope and India. It is 
litis wliai give> all our dc*a1iiigs an addi¬ 
tional dimf*nsioii and sctmeiinips. dignfts. 

As r have hc*en personallv invoUed in 
tile ]>rc»<ess of Fiiropeaii integration, voii 
will iitidei'siand that T cannot hut think 
ivf these thiriv vrars with smne emotion. 
Riif it is just ihis back-gtoiind which 
makes me feel conficleni al»out the fuliiiT 
when I IfMtk at these large entities — the* 
Indian and the F.uropean Unions. \Vc will 
ill the future maimain and dt'velcjp not 
(tfil^ a reliable paTitiership, sc'tving our 
own people?, but vve: will also wnik toge¬ 
ther for peace, freedom and sr»cial jns*ire 
iK'nefiiiing our neighlK>urs and friends In 


India's relations with the Coininon Market India's most• tinpc^it.tin iiade p.irtner Riii the ronimunilv of nations. • 

There? has been a long rc-la'ionship be¬ 
tween India and Great Britain. India's 
fight for incIc'pc'iidenc'C? had not crcats*d 
a la.sting hostility. It was indeed 
a great and dramatic fight, thcTc was 
blcNHl'Shed. but ihiTc* was on the 
n*her hand also a deep affinity and de¬ 
cency and noble bc’haviour on l^olh sides. 

India’s links with Great Britain afu*r in- Union Minister for 
Jc*pc*iidc*ti4 e rc'iiiainc’d extremely solid. Industries snd Cl^t 
miiliifol.l ana Mrong In fad. altir in- Si* 

dependence* India's contact with the world (government of Indie, 
was at the iHginning c'.sfahlishc*cl to a c,rtr- af the Constitution 

tain degrex* thrcnigh the network of the recepUon ^ 

„ * , , I ■ . r Federel Republic of 

ComiiMKiwealtli. Tins was and is true for Q^ffnsny on May 83, 

trade, investment and economic relations being welcomed by 
in general. Ambsssedor Diehl. 
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S OMF. r„nini gtirKt'i aiicnded ihe fes¬ 
tive o|K.'nin{i; ok ihr lu'w Mcnli lyre 
facitiry in Modipuraiii on April a6. 

'riu* new plant, a jtiini Indo-German 
venture in lechnual tollaboration with 
Moms Com incut a 1 Gummi-Werkc of Han- 
t»vcr n» the l-tdcral Republic- of Cermanv. 
was set up in a record time of two years 
— from the beginning of construction to 
the stall of production. 

'J‘hc firm, which has no Get man capital 
participation, will bo one of the first 
purely liuhan-owned t\re iiiunulacluring 
companies in the country. With a fuU- 
capacity pnKluction of 5 lakh units, it will 
gi\c a signiricant lxK»t to Indian lyre pro¬ 
duction. acxouniing for some 10% of the 
lountry’s output. During the construc¬ 
tion of the factcjry. great emphasis was laid 
on minimising imfK»ris. Thus in spite of 
the fact that the plant employs the latest 
technology, only a third of the total inircst- 


-I 




Agriculture. Mr. K.N. Modi, Vice-Chair* 
man of Modi Rubber Ltd.. Ambassador 
Guenier Diehl and Mr. Karl Hahn. Chair¬ 
man of the German collaborating firm. 
Continental Gummi-Werke. 

Mr. Hahn said he was pleated that his 
company was a partner in the success of 
Modi Rubber Ltd. *'By mutual coopera¬ 
tion and endeavour.** he said, **our com¬ 
panies have completed this project within 
the short period of two years, a remark¬ 
able achievement by all international 
standards.'* Mr. Hahn gave an assurance 
of the continued cooperation of his com¬ 
pany with its Indian partner. **We shall 
continue to share with you our know-how 
in the field of rubber technology." tkc 
said, "and trust that the relationship estab¬ 
lished between our two companies will 
lead to lasting cooperation.'* 

Mr. Diehl said in his message that 
the co-operation between Modi Rubber 




President Ahmed in augursting the Modi Tyre Factory. 


Carl Hahn, tha 


ment outlay had to be procured from 
abroad, a fine tribute to the growing sclf- 
sijffifiency of the Indian capital-goods in¬ 
dustry. 

Spe.*iking at the' inaiigutation, President 
Ahmed expresited pleasure at the opening 
of the factory by the Modi family in col¬ 
laboration with a German firm and said 
that the country had after independence 
made' efforts to remove poverty and un¬ 
employment and to raise the standard of 
living of the people. A major task had 
been done in the fields of agriculture and 
industry by the Five-Year Plans. 


The President hoped that Modi Rubber 
Co., would try to make India self-sufficient 
in tyres and cubes needed for the road 
transport industry as well as agri¬ 
culture. He also hoped that the 
factory would have a research depart¬ 
ment for making grxids of excellent qual¬ 
ity and that foreign know-how would be 
made suitable for Indian conditions. 

Aaiiong those who addressed the meeting 
were Mr. H. N. Bahuguna. Chief Minister 
of U.P.. Mr. Shahnawaz Khan, Minister of 
State in the Union Ministry for Food and 


Continental Chairman, hoke if the product 


and Continental Gummi-Werke of Han¬ 
over was a gcxxl example of how private 
initiative with government blessing could 
serve the country’s economy. The Ambas¬ 
sador commended the work of the Indian 
and German participants in the project 
for the speed and efficiency with which 
they had kept all time-tables and over¬ 
come many difficult obstacles. 

Commenting on the general role of 
German private industry in India, Mr 
Diehl called it "a small contribution of 
high quality." 
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SanjMy Kirpal ai the raefpiton eountar ofHotai Sta/ganbargar. 


ih«' kit<ticii. ift till* S€'r\ifi: clcpartincnt. 
in the head office, and at the reception 
counter. He particularly interested in 
the management aspect, which involves 
the rontrol and direction of all facets of 
hotel opcTatioris. The Hotel Steigenber^ 
ger is a large hotel with an iriicrnational 
clientele. Its staff comes from tg na¬ 
tions. For .Sanjay Kirpal, it is comparable 
to a "mini-Sectirity Council of the UN.** 
Sanjay is ambitious. He next intends 
to head fc^r the Hc:)telieiy School in Bad 
Reiclienhall and then conclude at the 
Hoielicnry Srhool, Dc^rtmund, located in 
the industriali/ed state of North Rhinc- 
Westphalia. With the degree in his hands 
he plans to return home in 197A, where 
he hopes to obtain a post in a state-run 
hotel. He is a hard-working young man. 
and even stays homo at evenings and stu¬ 
dies while his friends head for a dis¬ 
cotheque. But his efforts have been well 
rewarded, and already texlay he is a versa¬ 
tile specialist. 


T he scene is a banquet at the Hotel 
Steigenberger in Bohn. Prominent 
politicians are present in the glittering 
hall of one of Europe*s finest hotels. Wc 
fex-us on a young Indian as he waits on 
the former Chancellor of the Federal Re¬ 
public. Willy Brandt. It is Sanjay Kir¬ 
pal who, later in an interview, says. 
•‘I’ve already waited on many leading 
government figures.** running off a clus¬ 
ter of nantc^ well known in Bonn. 

Sanjay is <4 years old and hails from 
Dehra Dun. Following graduation from 
s<?conclary sch<K>] he began studies in 
New Delhi, where he also temk a training 
course at the Oberoi Intercontinental 
Hotel. Then, in Nov. i973» he flew to the 


Federal Republic of Germany at his own 
expense. His father had already been to 
Germany and found friends there. His 
.son was even more fortunate. He ob¬ 
tained a government scholarship, and cur¬ 
rently is working in the Hotel Stcigen- 
Iterger in the capital city. He has already 
long since forgotten that the German 
language is difficult. When he first came 
he took a language course, and today, 
his mastery of the language is well nigh 
complete. 

Sanjay dc3cs not want to specialize. Ra¬ 
ther. he intends to familiarize himself 
with all branches of the hotel industry. 
His training has been tailored to meet 
these needs. Already, he has worked in 



Kirpat (right) in iha hota! ahora. 
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T he German Youth Hostels* As.sociation'a "Richard Schirr- 
mann Medal" has lK*en presented to Mrs. Shanti Kabir 
and Mr. R.G. Padki, President and National Secretary res¬ 
pectively of the Youth Hostels As-sociation of India, in appre¬ 
ciation of their pioneering efforts in establishing and pro¬ 
pagating the youth hOMel movement in India. This is the 
first lime that this award has been presented to Indians. 

From small beginnings made in Maharaja's College in 
Mysore in July >949, the YHA now has a network of 106 
hotlels in the country. A model i20-bed youth hostel cum- 
tralnlng centre buijding in New Delhi will be completed 
later this year. 

The picture at left shows the award being presented 
to Mra.' Kabir, wife of the late Mr. Humayun Kabir. India's 
fbnncr Education Minister, and Mr. Padki at the Vishwa 
Yuwak Kendra, New Delhi, by Mr. Karl Koehler Second Secre¬ 
tary in the Cultural Department of the Embassy of the Fede¬ 
ral Republic of Germany, on April at. 
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SPOTLIGHT ON TECHNOLOGY 


MIGHTY MIDGETS OF ELEaRONICS 



A a micro . electronic integretei! circult,megnifled 400 timea its actual size. 


N O radio, television or computer would 
work without them. They are also 
found in automobiles, coinbox telephones 
and shop scales: small, inconspicuous elco 
ironic devices with their different func¬ 
tions. 

A tiny device which has suddenly ap¬ 
peared in Germany in the last few 
ycuTs and which performs alone the same 
functions for which cojnplex electrical cir¬ 
cuits used to be required, is the MOS-IC. 
to gi\e it its technical name. 


Siemens, the most important producer 
of MOS devices in Europe, have built a 
special production plant in Munich for 
this branch of electronirs. 

IntegratcHl circuits, which came on the 
marki't in the 'sixties, combine the func¬ 
tion of numerous .onventional compon¬ 
ents. such as transistors, diodes or resistors, 
on a small chip measuring only a few 
square millinicMrc^s. 

In MOS technology a particularly large 
numlxr of elements — over lo.ooo — are 


concentrated on one small chip made of 
metal-oxidesilioon (MOS). Already, a third 
of all integrated circuits are fabricated in 
this technology: for over DM a,ooo mil¬ 
lion (Rs. 650 cTores) every year all over 
the world, and increase rates of 50 per 
cent are expected for the comity years. 

So tar, the firm has developed almost 
too MOS devices for a very wide variety of 
applications. Many of these are intended 
for computer systems, others for entertain¬ 
ment electronics (radio, television, electro¬ 
nic organs) and for automotive electronics. 

There are also many special applicatiotis 
such as the integrated circuit in shop 
scales, which calculates the price directly 
from the weight and was, four-years ago, 
the second largest quantity-produced MOS 
device in the world. 

Til petrol pumps at filling stations three 
integrated circuits, which combine 9,000 
elements, determine the amount of fuel 
dispensed, calculate the price and transmit 
the data to the cash point. 

Ill the new production plant in Munich 
MOS devk*<*s worth DM too million (Rs. 
311.5 crores) can be produced annuallv. 
The fabrication of the mianoelcctronic 
devices requires an extremely clean atmos¬ 
phere: one ruhic meter of air must not 
contain more than 150 dust particles. And 
this can be achieved, although dicrc ate 
always 80 people present who arc directly 
involved in the production process, 'rhe 
cost of the MOS plant was so million DM 
Rs. 6.5 crores). 


A TANKER OF SUPERLATIVES 


T HE crude carrier "Vassiliki Colcxo- 1977 - *^ven the spectre of cancellation would be circumvented by concentrating 
" ironies,’' with a deatlwi*ight tonnage of orders f<ir tankers doesn't make the in- on container ships and bulk-good carriers, 
of 3H6.000, was recently launtlied from dustrv nervous A possible tanker crisis still very much in demand, 
the do< ks of the AG-Wc«<*t Werft in Bre¬ 


men. It is the first vesst ! of its size and 
kind to be .built outside japan. 

The deck has room for five football 
fields, and it is as tall as a nine-storey 
building. One shipment of oil in this 
giant can keep 75.000 home* heated ft^r 
a full year. And the 51.500 tons of «teel 
used in its construction would ha\e suf- 
fit'ed to build three six-lane motorway 
bridges 777 metres long and wi^h a span 
of 350 meters. 

More orders foi supcr-ia^ikers are 
coming in and the major German ship¬ 
builders have order backlogs that will 
keep them busy until the beginning of 
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WORLD’S BIGGEST NUCLEAR POWER PLANT 



Friilrrichs renewed Cwj^'t^rnment assuran¬ 
ces that Coiinan techriolngy had alreadv 
achieved a hi}{li device of safety, so tliat 
clctlritiry tould U? generated from nuclear 
soiirirs without c'lidangering the etisiron- 
nirnt. 

The Goveirimrtii's energy programme 
envisages a total elcctritity pTodiuikm of 
r,cMion megawatts from atomic reactors by 
10M5. Nuclear energy, said Mr. Friderichs 


\M>ul(l g;tiw in iinptin.iiu e. 
annual iiurease of 7 per cent us 
sec'ix in ek-cLiicity demand uj. to 
Fiidcriilis satd in the* lc»ng run limitt wexc- 
set to the producLion of lignite and natural 
gas as energv sourcx;s. 

The Biblis nuclear power plant cost 
DM Sv mdlion (Ks. a7ri.s 1 lores') to build 
A second, even larger reactoi .> being b%dic 


Th 0 nuclear power plant at Biblla* 


ill biblis, was c;ne of the preconditions alongside. I’p to now the urtriv! 1 big- 


A MILESI’ONE in nuclear power pro- securing emploNinent and satisfying gcsi reacior has lK*en in Decatur. Alaba- 
dtictioii was reached by Germany on man's eleincntai-v needs. Nuclear energy ma, with a rapacity c»f 1,1 iS mill, m watts. 


April 15 when Economics Minister Hans 
Friderichs formally opened the new nu* 
clear elerincity generating plant at Biblis, 
North-East of the ancient city of Worms. 

With a capacity of i.aoo million watts, 
the* plant is the biggest nuclear power 
siaiion in the world. 

With some sc-clions of public opinion 
still anxious alxmi the detrimental side- 
effects of atomic electricity production. 



BENEFITS FROM 8PACELAB 

SPIN-OFF 


HE Eurofseaii spacelab project, 
■ apart from direct benefits in the 
fiilcl of space reseatch. will also pave the 
w.i\ for Liiipivicclented scientific and 
technological progri*ss. Manv of the con¬ 
cepts involved and aims ensisaged for 
the Immi million DM (Rs 19^^ crores) pro¬ 
ject are tcxi adxaiKed to be readily un- 
rterstcxHl hv the layman, yet, Manfrc'd 
Fuchs, space projects director, and Alfnxl 


and thirty davs .ind each craft will boast 
a coinplenieiu of up to four operators and 
scieiitist.H. 

Bur the really ex* king prospect is that 
of new hori/on.s in industrial applications. 
The following are but a seleciioii of those 
mc'iiiioiic’d bv Alfred Tcgimeicr: 

o Crystal growth 

o The tnixiiire of fluid solutions that 



Tegimcier. payload director, .still manage 
to paint a fascinating picture. 

Bel ween ic>8o and ic|c)i a fleet of prob¬ 
ably six spacclabs will take part in *76 
flights and ^^6 missions. Individual 
sparedabs will be brought down to F^rlh 
as and when required by the .schedule of 
experiments to l>e caiTicd out on boazd 
Three hundred cxpiTimcnts have al¬ 
ready l)een suhiniited for consideration 
by industrial firm'? and research divisions. 
All are dirextiy or indirectly contcrntxl 
with manufaciuriitg under extra-terrestial 
c*onditions .such as weightlessness, vacuum 
and low temperatures. 

It must be rccahed that spacelab crews 
necxl not necessarily he specially trained 
astronauts; its cximplemeni will include 
ordinary scientists and technologists work¬ 
ing in their shirtsleeves, as it were. 
Spacelab flights will last between seven 


will not fiiv on Earth 
o The m.iiiufa4 lure of solid solutions 
and euieiic compounds 
o Welding experiments 
o Diffusion processes 
o ExpiTiimnis in physical chcmiistry 
o Floating (i.c. coniaiiiCTless) process- 
.'.ig of materials ensuring loo-i'icr- 
ceni pur it V. 

To lake but one practical example*, it 
might be )>o>sibIe, under the rcro-gravity 
condiiioii.s on board the spacelab, 10 iiiaiiu- 
factiire stipe 1 tondmicTs which retain 
their super -coiutuilicit V at higher ic-m- 
peraiures. This xvoiild be of extraordi- 
i-ary pranual Significance. Mr, Tcglineir 
points out. 

On Ixiard (he spacelab also optical 
glass could Ik’ maiiufai lured to specifica¬ 
tions impossible of achievement on Earth. 


Model of the European Spacelab. 

In outer space the process would be un¬ 
troubled‘by sedimentation or impurities. 

Optical systems could be developed for 
hitherto undreamt of uses, micro-prolx'S 
for use in medical diagnosis, for instance. 
NcK>ks and crannies of the body ruircnily 
accessible only In ilie operating theatre 
could then be examined by means of glass 
pndK's inserted into the body. 

Revolutionary advances in nmciicine and 
pliarinarology may also be expected from 
the manufacture of pure scriiin in outer 
space. 

Cancer resenreh similarly stands to 
benefit from the separation of young from 
old and diseased from healthy cells. F.lec- 
trophoresis is the proex'ss to be used and 
it sliould prove substantially more eSex- 
live once gravitational effects have l>ern 
excluded. 
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NI Y r)iwr in jusl ovn fin vcars lias 
AriluT KaliirKiriii ptau'd in (;n'rnany 
’Kf'ii* ivcii a '(‘ini pul)lif audii'iiii' ■— in 
.1 ll.dithiii^ |>i.-iiui wurkslmp wlu'ti, in lii« 
lie a niiial to group of 

prcsMiifii and TV taiiUTamcn. 

Viilish p.itiiMi Ruljinsicin. ontr star 
pupil ol tlw* CiMiscrMii niuin, broke 

till* \ou inadf in AngUM nji^ never again 
lo plav in (iermaiiv, for a vrrv special 
reason to test his In loved Sleimvav con- 
•en gi Old in ilu* Hamburg factory of 
'suinway and Sons. 

The onl\ other occasion where Rubin¬ 
stein — now 88 and still one of tlie world's 
greatest virtuosi — is believed to have 


played in Germany was at a private party 
given in the Ruhr niansioii of his friend 
of nearlv half a century» Dr. Guenicr 
Heiile, the mulliinillionaire head of the 
vast Kloeikner steel group and himself a 
distinguishc.'d pianist and internalionally 
known musieologist. 

But Rubinstein is only one of the great 
piano virtuosi — Kakbiiianinnv. Rosenthal, 
S(iin.ibel Codovsky, Hoffmann. Hoiovvitz, 
Richter — who have ttcasured the stupen 
dous works of musiial i raftsmanship pro¬ 
duced in Germany which has long nad its 
headquarters in New York and which is 
now, in fact, owned bv CBS. 


For Str.inway with its two other great 
rivals. Bc'chstein and Bosendorfer, aie ilie 
Titans of the woild's concert rcKims. 

The SiejiiHiv workshops in the Bahren- 
feld suburb of Hainbuig arc one of the 
main world*wide suppliers oui .side Ame- 
ri(a While deliverv time. which can 
take* anvlhing U]> td three veaiv alter 
placing an order, li.is been lengthened 
somewhat by a siv-week strike at the* end 
of last vt-ar. a glance at me bcu'ks 
shows that the patient customer is cpiiie 
willing to w'ak for his beloved Sirinwav 

For, in the words of German pianist 
Christoph F.iichenbach, a Steinwav isn't just 
an instrument, it's a work of art. 


On average the Hamburg craftsmen pro¬ 
duce ISO grand pianos in five different 
models and fio pianoforte in two models 
per month. Around i,aoo Stcinway grands 
left the workshop in 1973. 45 per cent of 
them for customers outside GcTinanv 
w'liilc a third of the 700 pianoforte manu¬ 
factured that year was exported. 

Those W'ho are proud possessors of a 
Stein way, naturally enough have to pav no 
mean sum for (lie privilege, with prices 
ranging fiom 10,650 to 44,450 DM (Rs. 
54,11a to Rs. 1,44,6a). Even the not 
long introduced “mini-Stcinway" can co.st 
aiiuhing up *0 9,450 DM (Rs. 30,71a). 


The Sieifiway company wa.s founded by 
llcintich Kiigc'lli.'ircl Sieiiiwrg, a piano- 
maker from Sc*eseii in the liar/ mount jins 
who fiiiigrated lo Aiiicric.i in 1850 and 
prompt 1\ opened up a small piano work¬ 
shop in New York. 

Business blossomc'd so thai in 1R77 Stein- 
weg, who bv that tiiiie bad clinnged his 
fijine to Sieiiiwav. was aide lo open a 
branch in 1 ondon quicklv followed hy the* 
selling up ol the Hamliiiig woikshop 
three vears later. 

Ill 197a the three Steinwav brothers, 
Mc'iirv, rhc*oclore and ]ohn, sold the fami¬ 
ly business to the giant Columbia Broad¬ 
casting Svsieiiis Iru. ((’BS^ for 18 million 
dollars — hut ihev staved on as presidc'nt 
and vice-president.s. 

Not long afic’i till* take-over, however. 
C'RS found itself itivcdved in what was 
thought to be ilie long-forgotten squab¬ 
ble of “Steinwav versus Stcinweg." 

When the .Anic-rican company's founder 
left his native- coiintrv ov<.*r a centurv ago, 
his eldest son ThecKloie Sleinwcg staved in 
Brunswick to look after the family busi¬ 
ness. In iRfir, the voung man sold the 
workshop to a certain AViUndm Grotrian. 
at the same time allowing him to continue 
using the Sleinwcg' brand name. 

Howevc-r, tlie legal fur began to flv 
when the Groirians rviended their familv 
name to Grotrian-Steinweg in iqiq. The 
American piano firm saw this move as a 
threat to their world sah;s and immediate¬ 
ly took legal action. 

The bittcT wrangle over the Sleinwcg 
name contiriuc*d for seven years until the 
Americans Imwed to the jiidgc*ments of 
three German Rcdch courts who ruled that 
the brand name of Grotrian-Sieinwcg 
to lie Ic'gally recognised. 

The matter was considerc'd closed and 
the two mighty piano firms in the follow¬ 
ing yc‘ars entered into an uneasy truce. 

Nevertheless peace in the Steinway- 
Sirinweg battle was onlv tc^mporarv' and 
once more, tlie case is being arguc^d out 
in the law courts with., it .seems, Stcinway 
trying to forbid the German company to 
use the brand name Stciiiweg in America. 

The first round has already been fought 
and won by Stcinway. Now the two sides 
are tuning up for the appeal case which 
will take place later this year. 
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THE SEARCH FOR 

OIL 


Gtrrmany, as li!urope*s largest consumer of oil and oil pro¬ 
ducts, has a biK stake in seeking out oil deposits on a world¬ 
wide scale. Apart from prospect inti; for oil ol! shore and (<n 
land in Germany, the oil combine i)emine\ lias acquired 
exploration licences for various rcuions that include the 
North Sea, the Niperian coast, Iran and i'.}*ypt. 



4 iwin-pontoon floating oit rig. 


THF. Gmiian oil industry and the 
* Vetleral Goveiiimont are going all 
out to ensure iliat the Federal Republic 
will liold a role ill the worUl oil faene 
foinincnsuraie with its position as 
I'luropt^'s largest (oiisiimer of oil and oil 
products. 

E\i:n befiire the otilbreak of the world 
energy crisis in the auiuinn of icj7;t. the 
Cel man govcTnmeiit and oil industry had 
begun to try and gel out of the strait- 
jacket in which tliey found theinsehes. 

Largely as a result of the disinaniling 
of the iiome industry after the Setoiid 
World War, 75 pin* tent of rehneiv capa¬ 
city lay in the hands ot the laige inulli- 
natioiial oil concerns and even the re¬ 
maining German refiners depended on 
the seemingly unriiiiing flow* of cheap 
crude from the Middle East oil wells of 
the inajc:ir producers such as British Pet- 
roleiim. Gulf and Ksso. 

Yet paradoxiiallv il*e FedcTal Republic, 
of GcTmaiiy. more than incY.st nations, Is 
a prcHluct of the nicKleiii “Oil Age." Be¬ 
tween 1CJ49 and 1971. its annual consuinp- 
lioii of oil — which for a long time wa.s 
the cheapest and Mill is ihe most conveni¬ 
ent source* of primaly eiicigv — jmiiped 


from ju.st under four million tons to 
145 million tons. 

Although oil fuelled the eioiioiuy’s 
growth, the guvevnnients of ilw da\ t«K»k 
no hand in securing supplies. Geniunv 
was cciritciit to relv on the “seven sisieisi*' 
— BP. Gulf. Shell. F.xxcm, Standard ('>il 
cif California, 'lexaio and the Freiuli 
C'.FP. As long as lhi*v were fYOwerlul and 
oil was a relatively cheap inmnictdity the 
arrangement appc*an'd iniitually brnelicial 

The oil coinparKes unild fake advant¬ 
age of the dvnamic growth in the Certnati 
oil market and iespondi*d with lie.ivy in- 
vestriieiu in badly needed refineries and 
other plants wlndi tin* (KTinan lompnnics 
W'eie in no position to finance for many 
years afici the W'ar. 

'Ibis trust in the oit iiiajors and the 
iinpbcii faitli that lrc*edoni of wctrld trade 
would not be distuibed lu'gaii to wane 
somewhat in it)tM) when the Brandt-Schrel 
ScM i.ilist-I.iberal goxrninient* assumed 
power. 

The (h.iogc* ol iiiiiiude tcHik (oncrete 
foiin in the iiiitiimn of 197,*$, when for 
the lirsi lime in the liisiory of the Federal 
Repuhlie a Bonn govcinmeni drew' up 
a loiiiprelieiisixe eru'igy programme, which 
a vear l.iier was re\isc*d to take accounr 


OL the changes wrought by the interven 
ing oil supply crisis and j»ii«e explosion. 

Today tlie rinpbasis is on buihling up 
a German leaiional oil tomern which will 
he able to negotiate on ecpial terms with 
producer iiatioivs and securing its etude 
oil supplies. 

7 ’he first objcctixe is bc'ing nu*t through 
the merger of Wha A<i witli Gelsenbei-g 
AG while in fulfilling the latter goal the 
I}emine\ group is pl.iving an iiurcasiiigly 
important role Set up as reienily as 
iflfk), Deminex is pi<;‘. ing 10 be .1 lu.sty 
newcomer on the world oil scene. 

It w'a.s fouiulecl bv sev«.n independent 
German oil companies ■ Vrba Chemie 
AG. Gelsenbeig AG, Winuishall AG. l.'K. 
Wesseling. Pteiissag. Sa-iihc igwi ikc- and 
Deutsibe Scha«.hlbau iiml riellxihigc st M- 
scliafl -- with the .liiii of !n*osling then 
long Teiin c nuir nil onpjYls hv exploring 
and prodiiting tiiMlt- ijil nl»ro.-d. 

Fmiii ilie sr.n', ImiMM-r. ilu Bonn gnx 
eminent has pi esc cl a sigmfii.ir.i rede iti 
supporting iiN .olixinc-^. \ii inili.d aid 
progi:>inim of iiiillj'tn n-m.uk.s fRs. 

187 cTc^re*^') hi-lp^-d gel the ur.iup (■'>i.tbli>li- 
ed and has been follnwcil by a l.iigi-r Moo 
luillii-n D mark fit*- lo-res) in|c*ition 

of Fcdeial funds lot the* four veais from 
IC 47 :i fc‘ ifiyS 

(Cunlinurd unttraj) 



A semi-submetsibie rig for rough seas 
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rA« o// rig »t work noor Munich ia eapabla of drilling to a depth 
of 6,000 mwlraa. 


Including funds rontributcd by its 
shareholders. Dcminex has so far spent 
or budgeted around i.Boo million D-marks 
(Rs. 5K5 cTores) for explcjration or the 
arquisition of productive oil fields. 

Based in Ducsseldorf with a staff of 
around 250 in Gertnany and abroad, De¬ 
mi nex must have one of the highest in 
vestment to man.power ratios of any com¬ 
pany in the world. 

Currently. Demincx is either leading or 
participating in explctration activities in 
areas covering a total of minre than a6o.ooo 
square kilometres. Its interests itretch 
geographically to virtually all sectors of 
the globe, ranging for example from the 
Canaefian Arctic, to the North !ica. the 
Gulf of Suez, off shore Nigeria and the 
Amazon basin in Peru. 

Arti\iri<*s are currenily concentrated on 
four main areas — these are the British 
sector of the North Sea, the Nigerian 
coast, Iran and Egypt in the Middle East. 

But searching for oil is a risky and very 
expensive business. According to Herbert 
Ixtegters. Deniinex's chief executive, a 
single exploratory offshore drilling can cost 
anything between one million and six 
million U.S. dollars. If the drilling proves 
successful further exploration has to he 
undertaken to assess the economic viabit- 
itv of an oil ficid so that costs can rocket 
rn>m iM'tween six and eight million dol¬ 
lars in the most favourable case to 50 to 


40 million dollars in 
areas. 

Under the terms of its constitution, De- 
minex's first duty is to the C^Ttnan do¬ 
mestic oil industry'. The German com¬ 
panies have a refinery capacity of around 
^5 million tons a vc*ar, or one quarter of 
total capacity in Germany. 

Now that Veba has absorbed Gelsenbcrg 
they include for the first lime a company 
of substantial proportions. Not that the 
new Veba-Gelsenbcrg combination is a 
giant in international oil terms, but it is 
now the Federal Republic's largest com¬ 
pany. ahead of Volkswagen at.d Siemens, 
with an annual turnover of 95,000 millic'n 
D-marks (Rs. 8,125 nrores) and substan¬ 
tial trading, chemical a/id electricity in¬ 
terests. 

In essence the increased activitic?s of 
Demi nex and the creation of the German 
national oil grouping under Veba are in- 

WORLD'S LARGEST 
PIPE MILL 

HEN plpelln«s bring the United 
Slates and Canada their first 
deliveries of oil from Alaska, at least 
part of it will flow through pipes manu¬ 
factured in a mill built at Welland, 
Ontario, by a German firm. 

According to the builder, Hoeach, It 
Is the world's biggest of Its kind, pro¬ 
ducing 350,000 tons of welded spiral 
pipes In diametraa of up to 60 Inches 
in a single year. 


tended to increase the security of Ger¬ 
many's oil supp 1 ie.s. The measures being 
taken cannot, however confer that most 
precious asset — independence. 

Some hope exists ^that the North Ger¬ 
man plain, particularly the Emsland, 
might contain more than the 70 million 
tons of oil known 10 exisit there in proven 
reserves and worked over the years on a 
limited scale. Mobil for one has said it 
is prepared to invest 175 million D-marks 
(Rs, 56.8 trorcs) in .searching for domestic 
eiJc'Tgy sources ovc-r the next five years. 

But for West Germany the most positive 
glimmer of hope for future self-suificicncy 
seems to lie in the research of nuclear 
scientists and chemists rather than aboard 
a drilling rig in Heligoland Bight. 

Recently the Nuclear Advisory Council 
of the Research and Technology Ministry 
in Bonn presented a report recommend¬ 
ing increased research into the develop¬ 
ment of High Temperature Reactors pro¬ 
ducing nuclear process heat, particularly 
for the gasification and liqu^action of 
coal. 

Thus Germany could again move to the 
top in a sector where it was once un¬ 
challenged — the production of oil from 
coal. For this, a plant with a productive 
rapacity pf four million tonnes a year of 
svnthctic oil would cost at least a.ooo mil¬ 
lion D-marks (Rs 550 ciorct). 


^ In a^putMofthtworU, Of oil crisis 
has given a big booat to Germanics domeatie search for oil. 

the most difficult 
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N£WS • FEATURES • PICTURES 



THE Cologne District Savings Bank is 
perhaps the first bank In Europe to 
provide customers with do-it-yourself 
bank statement facilities. A Nixdorf com¬ 
puter terminal installed in the bank enables 
customers to "dial" a bank statement by 
themselves. A cheque card is inserted 
into the computer which automatically 
checks the account and prints out the 
balance, thus providing the customer with 
instant service and saves valuable time. 


THE Muench 1200 (pic. below) has 
retained Its place as one of Germany's 
most popular motor-cycles. Its perfor¬ 
mance is constantly improved upon with 
technological advances incorporated into 
its design to make It a faster and more 
reliable machine—the dream of many a 
motor-bike fan. Based on the design of 
the Standard Muench 1200, now comes the 
Colani turbo special, designed by Luigi 
Colani, which made its debut at the Third 
International Motorcycle Show in Essen. 
Capable of speeds up to 280 km an hour« 
Its fuel inieqtlor. system* develops 100 
DIN hp. With the help of a turbo loader, 
power is boosted 180 DIN. The Colani's 
fish shaped aerodynamic design boasts 
out size disc brakes and racing car spoi¬ 
lers. 




QLE BJornmose of Denmark — seen above 
In the Hamburg, SV colours —is the 
first foreigner to notch up 250 appeara¬ 
nces In the Bundesllga—the Federal Foot¬ 
ball League of Germany. So far only 40 
Germans have been able to touch the 
250 mark. Blornmose put in 137 first team 
appearances for Warder Bremen before 
moving to the Hamburg club which has 
renewed his contract for two more 
seasons 


rjOCKERS in Hamburg recently witnessed an unusual feat 
of civil engineering when a 346 ft. section of a railway 
bridge was manoeuvred into position across the Elbe by two 
jumbo floating cranes. The cranes hoisted the 800 ton 
section into position inch by Inch until It was lowered on to 
Its moorings In the river. Once the old railway structure Is 
dismantled, the two halves of the new bridge will be dove¬ 
tailed hydraulically. It is not for the first time that the 
Hamburg docks have witnessed interesting developments 
In civil engineering. The central section of the Kattwyk 
suspension bridge can be raised to a height of 160 ft. and 
the Koehibrand flyover is also an architectural feat. 



THIS jumbo workbench is 3.65 metres in diameter and Is 
* one of the largest aluminium sandcasting jobs ever 
undertaken in Europe. It was made by a light-weight 
metal foundry in Maulbronn to the order of Carl Zeiss of 
Oberkochen. The three-ton bench is to be used by Zeiss 
for grinding and polishing very large telescope lenses. It 
took four and a half tons of aluminium which had to be cast 
In three minute flats to avoid flaws. Zeiss are currently com¬ 
pleting an order ior a second reflector telescope with a 
lens of 2.2 metres In diameter to be used at a Spanish 
observatory run by the Max Planck Astronomy Institute In 
Heidelberg. 
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Y.T. SHAH HAS TALKS 
ON COOTERATION 

▼bit to 
Sce- 

rctery Y. T. Shall dbcwaaS 
the poisibillly of Indo-Gcrmao 
Mostiial co-opcratloo io third 
coulrics — ao idea lii 
Federal 
tloB Mlolster 
expreesed great interest. Mr. 
Shah appreciated the good € 0 - 
operatloB between the two 
coBBfries IB the economic Md 
and said that the Bomber of 
prlrate Indo-German Joint ren- 


«INDIA-ilUWEL *75 
EXHIBITION 

A leeway sales fair for 
gems and Jewellery from India 
will open at the Dfamond Ea- 
change In Franhfurt on Jane 
5. The fair, which is the Best 
of Its kind, Is being organised 
with the co-o p er at ion of the 
Gem and JeweHeiy Export 
Promotion Connell of 


INTUC PRESIDENT IN 
GERMANY 

INTUC President B. Bhag- 
rati had talks in Doesseldorf 
with the Chairman of the Ger- 
BHUi Trade Union Federation, 
H.O. VeNer. The two traie 
bbIob leaders agreed that a 
■tody delegatloa of the INTUC 
ahtmld soon come to the Fede¬ 
ral Republic to study the 
Cierman experience of labour 
participation in the management 
of cool and sled enterprises. 



BONN PROTESTS TO 6DR ON 
CHILD'S DEATH 

The Federal Goremment 


HUMBOLDT FELLOWSHIPS 
FOR INDIAN SCIENTISTS 
The Alexander ron-Hnni- 
bfildt Foundation has awarded 
research fellowships to 14 
young Indian scientlstB. In the 
total number of awards Indfas 
has been holding the tidrd 
place for sereral years now In 
this highly competitire scholar* 
ship programme after 
and the USA. 

GDR ARRESTS WEST 
GERMAN COMMUNISTS 

Elghb 

KPD, the West G* 

Ist** Communist Party, were 
anrested In East Berlin In May 
for **discrlmlBattoB against 
the state organs of the GDR 
and other socialist states,** 
GDR sonrees conflrmed. KPD 

West BcHIb protested against 
the arrests. 

PEKING TO HAVE TIES 
WITH EEC 

aina has anno u nced hs to- 
tentioB of be co ming the eaeowd 
ComamnlBt coontiy after Yap* 
oalada to establieh fhB 


to the 

of the German Dfanocratk 
Republic following the Inci¬ 
dent on the River Spree in 
Beriin on May 11 when 
GDR patrols prevented 
West Berlia police and 
Bremen from rescuing a S- 
jreaiH»ld Tnrlciah boy from 


On May 14. the GDR*s 
Permanent Representative 
in Bonn, Michad Kohl, 
was snmmcmed to the 
Federal Chancellor, where 
he was told by a senior 
olBdal that the Federal 
Government condemned the 
GDR patroPs refusal to 




Gov- 


glve 

A statement said: 

^Together with tin 
emments of the 
Powers and the 
Senate, the Federal Gov- . 
ernment tahea the view that - 
all legal and political con- . 
alderatlons have to be set 


tho Fcdcrd RepobNc from May 
IB to 21. In his talks with Fede¬ 
ral Chancellor Schmidt, Foreign 
Minister Gcnscher and other 
West German leaders, Mgfor 
Atnnes stressed that his country 
was Interested in extending his 
cooBtfy*s idatlonB with West- 


KOREAN MEMBERS 
Op PARLIAMENT 
IN BONN 
A srreB-Bi 
of 

ibly of Korea 
arrived In Bonn on May 11 for 
a ono-weeh oBMal visit. 
ECONOMIC AGREEMENT 
WTTH BULGARIA 


given to a person In dan¬ 
ger. The public has reach¬ 
ed with horror aod sorrow 
at the Incomprehensible 
news of the death of the 
child. The ^orts of the 
Federal Government to¬ 
wards a better 
weea the two Gc 
have been serlfiualy com¬ 
promised.** 

EEC CommlssloB, Sir Christo¬ 
pher Soames, has been award¬ 
ed the Robert Seboman Prixe 
for 1976. The award is made 
by the Freiherr von Stela 
Foimdation 4»f Hambarg for 
outstanding contributions to 
European unlBcallon and car¬ 
ries a cash prize of DM 3B,BBB 
(Rs. 97,SB0). 

GENSCHER TO VISIT 
NORWAY 



PORTUGUESE 
FOREIGN 
IN BONN 

The 

Major 


SCHUMAN PRIZE FOR 
SOAMES 

Urn Vice-P r es id ent of Iho 


Federal Foreign 
Genschcr will vlalt Norway 
June 3 aud 4 at th 
of the Norwegian Forrign 


DRILLING PLATFORM 
FOR BURMAH OIL 


Bmaqr*a 
haa rocchred n DM 
(Ra. 193 croraO 
coaatmetloa nf a 


east nf tho 
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THE17TH OF JUNE 

WE SHALL REMAIN TRUE TO THE BINDING 
FORCES OF THE GERMAN NATION— 

ANNEMARIE REN6ER 

**Who has forgotten ?**, asked Anneroarie Renger, Spea¬ 
ker of the German Bundestag, (Lower House of Parliament) 

• *who does not still remember how it all began, on the eve 
of the 17th of June, 1953, when, led by construction wor¬ 
kers from the * •Stalin-Allee* ’ the citizens of East Berlin 
streamed together by the thousands on the Alexander— 
Platz, before the Opera House and in front of the House of 
Ministries. How a worker climbed on a table and—demanding 
free elections—made himself the spokesman of the entire 
population. Who has forgotten his shout ‘Here stands 
Berlin and the whole East Zone' and how it was carried, with 
the speed of the wind to all parts of what was then the 
Eastern Zone of Germany ? Who fails to remember that on 
June 17 the Berlin demonstrators ripped down the signs 
marking the Berlin-Sector boundaries at Potsdamer Platz, 
in Zimmerstrasse and Priedrichstrasso ? 

'•Those hours and days when the partition of the German 
people seemed suddenly removed-only later to become so 
unbearably worsened with something we cannot accept : the 
building of the Berlin wall. * ' 

Speaker Renger rejected the Communist interpretation 
of the events of the 16th and 17th of June as the work of 

• •outside provocateurs. ' * She recalled that the uprising 
occurred spontaneously, led by workers, to a large extent 
unorganized, without a detailed programme-••reflecting 
the demand for basic freedoms, and therewith a demand for 
democracy .* * 

The Speaker observed that the people’s yearning for 
liberty ••had developed immeasurably during the subse¬ 
quent and conscious resistance to the totalitarian dicta¬ 
torship of national socialism. ’ ' She added : • ‘the signi¬ 
ficant new aspect was that this time, other than in 1945, 
it was an intervention from outside that preserved the 
new totalitarianism, despite the people’s massive resis¬ 
tance, and so robbed the uprising of success. 

• ‘Primarily, it was human rights for which the sacrifices 
were made—human rights that now it remains for us to cham¬ 
pion, inheriting as we do a commitment from these sacrifi¬ 
ces in the other part of Germany. These human rights are 
the only standard for judging the relations between us and 
the world—rights that wo may never surrender. 

Mrs Renger observed that there is much of a contradictory 
nature to be noted on the intra-German level of contacts. 

• ‘Co-operation surely means essentially more than a simple 
dealing with each other. Co-operation calls for a search; 
for common denominators and from them a joint evolution. * • i 
What is common to a nation, she added, cannot be denied. 
The attempt to do so contradicts the aim of every country in 
Europe : detente, security and close co-operation. ••For 
our part, we have outstretched a hand—we await its being 
grasped. And we shall do what our constitution demands of 
us : We shall remain true, over and beyond the borders of 
the two German states, to the binding forces of the 
German nation. ’ ’ 
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Moods of West Berlin. It is not only 
"rated as the biggest industrial centre 
of West Germany'* but is also "the 
most colourful city in the Federal 
Republic of Germany. (See article by 
S.N Ghosh on page 8) 
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Mr. Scheel addressing a Joint session of the U. S. Congress. President Scheel and President Ford at the White House, 

PRESIDENT SCHEEL TO U S. CONGRESS 


FREEDOM : A CONTINUING CHALLENGE 


President Walter Schccl and Mrs Schcci paid a state citizen of Chicago and New York. He was also 

visit to ihe United States (June 15-20), a visit which, awarded an honorary doctorate at Georgetown 

in the words of President Gerald Ford welcoming University, Washington. During his state visit, Presi- 

President Schccl to the White House, “bears eloqu- dent Scheel conferred with President Ford and met 

ent testimony to the friendship and partnership of U.S. Secretary of State Henry Kissinger.ln Washington, 

the Federal Republic of Germany and the United President Scheel addressed a joint session of the U.S 

States.” President Scheel was made an honorary Congress. The following is the text of the speech : 


Y i>r liJir iriMU-fl inc lf» aclflrrs^ \ciu. 

1 .i|i|*ioi.i.iU' I Ills sptt'ial ffcsturc. 1 
tvspiiTKt hy rxpivssinj; the <U‘C’p rc!i]>c<t 
lyMirli fvc*T\ clciiUK'iJt outs to linn «mi- 
M.iIlrllUl* .IS^cnilll\. 

I Jill of this (ipportiiiiiry !<■ cxprrss 

Etfiiiic ihfnights fill qticElions iliai «iir of 
H’ jII pmplf in tin- lr<-e wtirKI. 
rii( woiM i> lr.iu}:ht wiiii unrest atij 
pruhlinis :iii(l J ;ini gialrful in lu‘ ahh* 
III llisi Usv ihl'TU \Mlh Nfill 

I .ill ( niiTiciits willi j mmiv nf 

ri spniiMhilii \ iitMvoitl.iblx firul ihrrn^iclsrs 
coiii|)riini> 111 s.iM* tiunkiiifl from itiis 4 iv 
.iiiii ,in.irih\. I tif- ItMilfTs in tliat rotiK'St 
r'i«* 111* aiitiini.itic ;(ll\ tfic* powerful ones 
hilt tjifir-r ilios<‘ who Ctin (onn; up wiili 
f••iivinciti}:i jiiswcr.s lo the* pr«>hlctns *»f 
niiulc'rn so<intv. 

\Vi* have* to h-iin ilut not only is 

the inclixiflual iiioiul. bur ihc* whob* of 
ni.iiiLiiirl; it c :ni pciisf] in ;i f(>w’ class 
lhinu};h arms of ilc-strui lum, it can prrisli 
ill a fc*w Kcncrations ihr<iuf;li c-nsirnn- 
iiicmut pollution and 'hr wasteful i-xpioi- 
laiinn of its natuial irsniircrs. 

'Ihc* wiirds nf Sairu Matthew still hold 
ljuc' for the* whole* of tiiankiiiil; '•No 
town, no hotisc'hnld that is dividc*d af^ainsi 
iisc'lf can Maud.** 

A fomnuiniiv in this situation has no¬ 
thing -- more ■— to ft*ar than ihf passions 
of c’goiisiii. It lUH'ds nothing — more — 
than the* snicc of reason which rcioncilcs 
the different elements and forges Ihc-iii 
into a whole I'hai voice ha.s often been 
raised on this side of the Atlantic-. 
When Europe began to break up ihe 


old feudal s\sinus with new, defiioc.raiie 
ideas, the Aineiicin revolution turned the 
iheoiA of d<*moOaty info practne V\ hen 
the nations of Fiiiopc- pic kc‘d ihenisel'«‘S 
up fiom the flehris in I0i5. »* the 

I rilled States which, ihmugh its inspired 
le.uifiship. gaKani/ed the forces of ihc* 
Cild Cjiiilintiit into a co ordin:;»' d reio 
\erv opc*raiic>n. 

') liji acficiii w'as perhaps the- most gene 
rolls in the histoi\ of mankind. Ii will 
he assoc iatcxl fores cr wiiJi the name of 

^ We would be betraying the old 
fundamental ideals of democracy 
if we were always to be found 
on the side of those who defend 
property and privetege against 
social demands - - demands born 
of hunger and distress, f 

Secrctaiy of Stare John Marshall. My 
coiiiurv was iiicludnl in it as early as 
ip.|7. Index'd, in ip-fh already, a great 
Ametican siatcsinan. Secretary of State 
Byrnes, in his historic speech in 
Si\i(ig.ir(. held out a hand to the former 
enemy. 

'The tests and dangers we have with- 
sioocl together lei this understanding grow 
lino a svell trieci political partnership. 
That partnership has rendered us capable 
of gieat ai liieverneiits. It lias made our 
C^stpoliiik possible and has enahlecl us to 
defuse the complex and dangerous Berlin 
problem. But the freedom of Beilin is 
not based on international agreements 
alore. Berlin remained free by virtue of 


deeds ever sinre American ciii/en* risked, 
indeed sacrific c*d, ihc*ir I ices during the 
airlift. It remained free hv sin tie of the 
woiils hv which President Kenncclv 
railed hiinsc'lf a Berliner. Tliat city re¬ 
mains a decisicc hinge c^f East-West rela- 
lions in Europe. Here the strength of 
tlie policy nf dc'tente and our alliance; are 
put to the test day hy day. 

A DIVIDED NATION 

It is true 1 speak to you as the tepre- 
sent alive of a divided nation. We have not 
sue reeded in oven tuning the artilicial. un¬ 
natural division of Gerinaiiv by pc*areful 
means. Other than peaiC'ful means have 
never been thought of nor will they he. 
No -ne VC ill understand belter than you 
senators and congressmen, that a nation 
can never forego its unity as a political 
goal The first essential i.s ibis: If a 
lational and sincere policy of detente is 
to have any meaning for us it must siirelv 
be to make it easier for the people in 
divided Germany to live .'ogether. 

The partners of the Atlantic Alliance, 
who include the oldest democracies on 
eaith. must not shirk the cjiicstioii: Can 
our democratic way of life survive? Has 
It not already been overtaken by the ac¬ 
celerating rale of change in the world? 
Do we still have the moral strength to 
hnd for ourse1vc*s and cithers the way 
through the uncertain? These questions 
lead us hack to the ideas of which our 
demcKrack's wi*re Ixirn. I am convinced 
that they will stand scrutiny, they make 
us alive to the reliable, the constant ele¬ 
ments of our policy : the Atlantic Alliance 
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on which our freedom and our freedom 
of action rciit, and the common values in 
which our partnership is rooted. The 
meeting of the NATO Council in Brus¬ 
sels and the prominent role which Presi* 
dent Ford played ihere have confirmed 
that these arc joint iK’liefs and vital links. 

The political responsibility of the 
World Power America extends beyond the 
Atlantic area. Wherever wc»rld peace is 
threatened, this country places Us enorm¬ 
ous weight on the scales of peace. And 
ar this present time as well, the world 
hopes that the courage and perseverance 
of its political leaders will give them the 
strength to foige peace in the Middle 
Fast bit by bit. For what use are the 
dignity and freedom of Man if they lack 
the ground of peace in which to grow? 

Belief in these very values, the dignity 
and freedom of Man, has inspired our 
best political minds for over two centuries. 

When my own generation entered upon 
the political scene, we considered the 
model offered by America as proof that 
the concept of Wcatern demcxracy was a 

^THb welfare of our people, 
which we heve to guard, 
did not come to us overnight. 

We owe it to the hard work 
and privations of whole 
generations, f 

biting basis from which to cope wiiK the 
problems of this, the most diflicuU of all 
worlds. 

1 realize that for twelve years those 
* ideals were treated with shocking con¬ 
tempt in Germany, and yet freedom ulti¬ 
mately prevailed. Exactly is years ago 
today, on 17 June 1953. it showed its ele> 
mental strength when East Berlin workers, 
heedless of the risks to life and limb 
hoisted the black, red and gold Hag on 
the Brandenburg Gate. Totalitarianism 
may use arbitrary means, yet in the end 
freedom will triumph. 

Nevertheless, freedom can preserve its 
St length only if each generation anew 
makes it its own. In the European Com¬ 
munity, dcmcKratic forces openly vie 
with one another and with the Coinmun- 
isis. But we have learned that our idea of 
freedom will be cogent only as long as it 
is the motive force pC social change. If 
this is not ao, it remains a hollow word. 

The catchword of our time is detente. 
It is a fundamental objective of our for¬ 
eign policy. It is a great hope of our 
nation. But the peaceful existing side by 
side of East and West knows of no cease¬ 
fire on the ideological front. And the 
fionts ill this ideological battle run 
right through the German na*ton which 


has iK'cn divided for decades. We shall 
be the Icnurrs in that struggle unless we 
see why Communist ideologies are effec¬ 
tive in Eurdpe or in the Third World. 
We see communism succeed where injus¬ 
tice and misery prc^lominaie. And we 
have to sharpen our conscience. 

FREEDOM AND SOCIAL JUSTICE 

It is my belief that political freedonf 
cannot prevail whc*rc the scM-ial conscience 
remains silent. In our two coiiiitrurs, wc 
have been able 10 huinani/e working con¬ 
ditions without revolution and bloodslied. 
Our political leaders have rated human 
dignity and freedom higher than the 
rights of the powerful on the free mar¬ 
ket. They know that political frecdum 
liecomes a farce unless the individual has 
the material means of iclf-reali/aiion. 

Freedom and social Justice go together. 
ScK-ial peace is the prerequisite for a^ na¬ 
tion’s inner strength. Without that 
inner strength, it has no strength in¬ 
ternationally. Our constitution upholds 
the concept of ownership as the basis of 
a free economic order. But at the same 
time, it postulates the social obligation 
inherent in ownership. That is wiiat our 
constitution, the Basic Law of the Federal 
Republic- of Germany, prescribes. And ihi.s 
has been the approach of all governments 
of the Federal Republic of Germany. Ten 
million refugees from the lost regions of 
Eastern Germany found a new hoinelaiid 
in the destroyed and overpopulated west¬ 
ern part of our country. Generous legis- 
laiion and the sacrifices made by the peo¬ 
ple gave those expellees equal c:pportuiii- 
ties. My country is proud of that achieve¬ 
ment. 

Today we are trying to achic^ve a bal¬ 
ance of interests and opportunities f«fi a 
much larger scale. The entire woilcl cc.ci- 
nomic order must be given the cliaiirc to 
develop further. But in the prcxe.ss, no¬ 
thing should lie given up that has proved 
its value. 

We are called up to share icspoiisibil- 
iiy for answering vital questions from five 
continents: tomorrow's grain and rice 
dHicit, the interplay or population pres¬ 
sure and economic development. the 
mounting cost of military security, the 
starving in many parts of the world still 
need our helps. Young nations who hoped 
to achieve industrial prosperity overnight 
with the aid of our capital and technologv 
are disapfiointed and put the blame on 
us. The ifidustriaii/ed countries can only 
meet these challenges if their ccorxniiic 
constitution is sound. 

This means for our countries: we must 


continue along tlie path we have taken 
in lighting unemployment and world-wide 
recession. Our economic policies must 
give suflicient impulses to domestic de¬ 
mand. 

HARMONISING INTERESTS 
WITH THIRD WORLD 

One thing is certain: only ilircugh 
close co-operation between North America 
and Europe, and by harmonizing inter¬ 
ests, may we have the prospect of mastetr- 
ing such tasks. It is certain that our 
cumbintxl energies will not provide the 
solution witiiout the contribution of other 
nations. And certain it is also that we 
would be betraying the old fundamental 
ideals of democracy if we were always to 
be found on the side of those who ilefend 
property and privilege against social de¬ 
mands — demands born of hunger and 
distress. It is our task to find evolution¬ 
ary solutions. 

But that is no easy matter. The welfare 
of our people, which wc have to guard, 
did not come to us ovcTnight. Wc owe it 
to the hard work and privations of whole 

^ It would be politically meaningless 
and economically impossible 
Just to transfer our assets and 
our social achievements to 
others as some developing 
countries would like It. ♦ _ 

generations. It would be politically mean¬ 
ingless and economically impossible just 
to transfer our assets and our social 
athievemenis 10 others, as some develop¬ 
ing countries would like it. 

Our aim is not to maintain the status 
quo, but to seek haniioniration of inter¬ 
ests. 'I'he readiness to accept iliange is 
the prerequisite for the pursuit of happi¬ 
ness. And in that context it is the spirit 
we adopt in our relations with the part¬ 
ners from other camps that will be deri¬ 
sive. Our diplomatic tools shall not in¬ 
clude threats and intimidation. In a 
spirit of partnership without mental ic- 
seivation ii is possible to reconcile even 
shaiply conflicting interests. In cvery- 
tliiiig we do. we must start from the fact 
that in the decades ahead there is only 
one rational course open to us: that of 
co-o|>eraiion. 

The Nine European states have with 
iniicli gocxlwill worked out an overall 
modus of economic co-operation with the 
nations of Africa. Asia and the Caribbean. 
In protracted negotiations, sharply dillicr- 
ing points of view and interests of many 
sovereign partners have been harmonized. 

Here we have a promising example of 
multilateral co-operation with the Third 
World. (Excerpts) 
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Hungarian Foreign Minister Has 
Talks In Bonn 


T he Hungarian Foreign Minister Puja 
visited the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many from June ii to June 13 for 
talks with Federal Chancellor Sdimidt 
and Foreign Minister Genscher. Mr. 
Genscher in his calks with his Hungarian 
colleague explained the German ppliry of 
detente in its bilateral and multilateral 
aspects, including relations with the GDR 
and the further development of ties bet¬ 
ween Berlin and the Federal Republic of 
Germany. Mr. Genscher then gave an 
expose of Germany's European and West¬ 
ern policies as a counterpiecc to the policy 
of relaxation of tensions and a precondi¬ 


tion for safeguarding peace. Other sub¬ 
jects under discussion were the situation 
in the Mediterranean area and in Ponu- 
ga*- 

Tlie two Foreign Ministers agreed to 
pursue a constructive policy towards the 
Third World The Hungarian Foreign 
Minister said a w'Orld economic crisis 
W'ould hurt all 

Bt>lh sides expressed the desire for the 
continuation of the dynamic development 
of their trade relations. The Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany is Hungary's most im¬ 
portant trade partner in the West. 


GENSCHER AND SOVIET OFFICIAL DISCUSS 
FOREIGN POLICY MATTERS 



HurtQBrfMn Foreign Min/MUr PuJm Md 
Mr. GMSch^r 


CHANCELLOR SCHMIDT 
TO VISIT PEKING 


F ederal Chancellor Schmidt is plan¬ 
ning to visit China in October, the 
Bonn Government Spokesman announced. 

GENSCHER VISITS 
AFRICA 


T he discussion on June 6 in Bonn by 
Foreign Minister Genscher and his 
Soviet visitor. Councillor Samjatin of the 
l/.S.S.R. Ministerial Council, considered 
the whole langc of the two countries* 
political relations. 

According to the Bonn Foreign Office, 
the informal (inference considered a 
theme that has been under public discus¬ 
sion recently: the status of Berlin. For¬ 
eign Minister Genscher outlined the Ger¬ 
man Federal Government's familiar stand¬ 
point. Another discussion topic was the 
Conference on Security and Co operation 


in Europe (CSCE). Minister Genscher 
took pains to emphasize German interest 
in a prompt, successful end of the CSCE 
discussions. Fur its part, the German 
Federal Government, the Foreign Minister 
added, .would do all possible towards this 
goal. 

The discussion then extended to the 
possibility of further, progress in Middle 
East peace efforts. 

Minister Genscher declared the Govern¬ 
ment he represents considered detente, now 
as before, one of its most important poli¬ 
cies. 


F ederal Foreign Minister Hans-Die- 
trich Genscher left Bonn for a nine- 
day visit of four African countries on 
June 29. Mr. Genscher will lia\c talks 
ill Liberia, Ghana. Zambia and Malavi. 

According to Bonn diplomatic circles, 
the visit will serve to emphasise the great 
importance the Federal Republic attaches 
to the countries of Black Africa in inter¬ 
national politics. Minister Gersciier will 
meet leading politicians of the host coun- 
trie'^ for an exchange of views on bilateral 
qu^tions and the specific problems of 
Black Africa, particularly the develop¬ 
ments in Southern Africa. 


state Secretary Gaus Optimistic About Development 
Of Relations With GDR 


I N a weekend interview with the DPA 
agency. State Secretary Gaus. head 
of the German Federal Government's Per¬ 
manent Representation with the GDR. ex¬ 
pressed optimism about the furiher nor¬ 
malization of the relations between the 
two German states and about Berlin's 
future. 

The development of normal relations 
between the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many and the GDR is. in his opinion. 


irreversible. Political realities in Central 
Kurope, he said, permit of nothing less 
than quiet, slow, yet steady improvement 
of relationships. There would not he an 
"absolute normali/ation" in the foresee¬ 
able future. Secretary Gaus'said, but nonc- 
ibeless "a relative normalization could 
proceed much further than we have done 
up to now.' He did not exclude the 
poitsibility of setbacks. 

In the Brst year of his activity, the Per¬ 


manent Representative and his office cop¬ 
ed with, besides their political work, 
more than 6,000 legal-aid cases. Accord¬ 
ing to the State Secretary, it would con¬ 
tribute considerably to improvement of 
relations if the GDR were to cease insist¬ 
ing on a blanket exclusion of an observer 
at trials for aiding flight from the GDR. 
and instead would examine the matter in 
individual cases. This diange. the State 
Seorccary called "a minimum." 
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Further trade advantages to 
developing countries. more 
favourable conditions of payment 
for the poorest nations and a 
concentration on agricultural 
development are some of the 


important guidelines approved in 
a special Cabinet session on the 
Federal Republic's development 
policy at Gymnich Castle on 
June 9. 


GERMAN PARLIAMENT APPROVES 
NEW DEVELOPMENT AID GUIDELINES 


F EDKRAL Prr.s5 Spitkcsman Klaus 
B<K.*llin]i' told tc|>oritrs afirr iht* mrti- 
iti); that ih«* <lis(iissions had made evident 
flu a<li\r role the CUrmaii Cioverninent 
is expected and intends to play- - within 
the fratn«'Mork inieniaLunial riMiiura- 

toiri. partii ularly within the F(I- -to make 
dr\(‘lopnietit pnlii.y a more effecti\e in- 
sirunieiit. 

tip to Dec fill her .■^i, i«)7|. the leileral 
Rt'pnhiic of <h*iiii.iny had made* available 
1*4 hillion 1)\1 (Ks. S.ifH> rrorrs) as eapi- 
tal aid to developing ecnintric's. New 
conitniimeiits foi i97.*> amount to v.v. 
Iiillioii 1>M (Ks. 7«j«t crores). Ninety ft.ur 
per cent of all Chriiiari cafhl.d aiil is 
untied, leaving the recipient countiv frc*c 
to rhcMise Its imports from the country 
ofrering the most favoiirahle conditions. 

The followins »re the gaidelincs which 
will serve as the basis for the second stage 
of the Federal Republic of Gcrniaay'’8 de¬ 
velopment policy strategy to be sabmitted 
to Parliament this autumn: 

1 riicr print ipicrs of continuity and 
rone cut rat ion apply, as well, to di*velop- 
nicnt pohey. 'J hat applies to the Repub¬ 
lic's bilateral policy, to the rormaii'm 
with tlie Kuropeaii Community of ih.e 
r.C'.s devc'lopmc'iil policy, and to the Fede¬ 
ral Rc'publir's o>-opc*ration with the 'I'hird 
World within the' framework of the I IN. 
il.s subsicliaiy organi/:ili«»iis. and oIIict hi- 
tc:rnat ioiia I ot gan i/ai it >ns. 

s Devi lopmeiii policy is part of the 
Rc'public'K overall policy. The Cif*vc*rii- 
iiieiit will sec'k to strike; a Italancc Ixr- 
twec'ii developmenl-polic y requirements 
and the Fc-deral Republic, of Germany's 
other concerns. 

3 l)c;vc;lopnietit policy slioulcl cotilri- 
bmc! to abandonment of iniernaticmal 


lotifroiilalitin. The Federal Reptiblit of 
(.fiiiiaiiv oMi iilN its ck-vc Ui|Hiu ii» |.cilii\ 
tovv.itds the ;.crecil piini iples of the 
riiilfil Naiitnis and the Cigatii/.ilion for 
l'(finoini< (.ti-of>craiion and Oevilopineni 
(OF.CD) 

4 There* is no intention of taiMivg 
ikitin's share of tnull ilaii ral di velc'ipmt in 
nntleitakings a toiitributioii that cuiient- 
l\ aiiioniits lit alxiut ;{ti per < cni tif ihe 
c'.evcIopiiK ill luniis being spent by the 
l-ethial Ki public. Wilbin the spheif of 
iiiiiliilateral clevelopmeiif ai 1. pvitirilv is 
III be alt ached lo the Furcipean 
i’«uniiv’s )oiiu develo]nnenl poliiv. 

r. It is netessaiy that there be in- 
< leased pai I it ipal ion bv the FC f’tmi'.td 
anil the* F.C'.’s nieinber-countries in ]»lan 
niiig and lairving out devc-Inpiiieiii 
politv nieasiites. 

0 Flforis arc to be* niatle to aebievo 
rt]jresintaiiiin in inU*rnalionat organi/1- 
licins and agt*ni ies in actord-vvilh lloii.i s 
f tintribuiioiis. 

7 The OPF-C (Oigani/at ion ol IVtro- 
leiiiii'Kxporling Countries) :s to be press- 
c*d to bioaden its coiu.c*pl of develoinnent 
policy. In pailitular, it is desirable that 
tht t)I*FC: adopt di.*velopiTii iil-poli« y c iite- 
ria that arc comparable with thc*sc c't the 
industrial counliies; that the OPF.C i*stab- 
lish. in its granting c^f aid, a broadet 
geogra]diical foundation; and in so doing, 
flisiitigiiisb bc-tween the \ar\ing needs of 
Ttcipieiil countries. 

H The OPEC couniries sliould be 
gr.intc'fl a grealiT degree of cti resptnisihi- 
liiy cories|Hinding lo their 'onli ilnilions 
to suth international orgaiii/aiions as the 
Internalional Monetary Fund ^IMF) and 
Ihe World Bank. 

*Where development aid 
ends, development policy 
begins’ 


f) J’liis Coverninonl will provide lan- 
gil> 1 f sup|ii)il in the pitifes.s c»f the OPF.C 
couniries' fun her clevelopnieiit. particu- 
h;iiy in regard l<» sirengilhening those 
(f'11111 vii's' iiilrastrut nire and industrial 
pallerns. iVinn's iimsi siiiiable tools lor 
doing this an* leclinii.d and scientific <o- 
c'pi-raiioii. eiieciiirageiiieiit ol privately 
sponsored projecis. and trade policy. 

to 'Ihe Gciverniiienl is preparc’d to 
«;iippc»il. logetliet with f>PF.(’. countries, 
iliic*i* wav co-o]K*rai ion wtih oilier devc- 
loping coiiiitiic'S. 

11 The (k-rman l■■|•d^ral OoviTriinenl 
C'liipliusi/es ihi- siginln aruc* c»f the* clevelop- 
ifig countries’ ov\n efforts, and will pio- 
vick* c orii'spondiiig siipi'Kirt. 

12 This C»<»vc*riiini-nt will press for the 
Fiiiope.iit C'.ointiiiiMitv vviMiin the* frame- 
voik of <..\I 1’ as well - lo oi.ini iuillier 
liadf aclv.nil ages to developing countries 
and lo disiniiitle non-iaiifl obstacle's. 

! •{ 'I her IVcleral Goveinnic nt will rase 
the iiievital.lc* structural adjustmeni.s that 
result from mcrea'-ed iinpon. i>iw* goal is 
to avoid an imhal.iiice between procluc.- 
lion and employment. 

14 The Ckivc'rnineni will adjust the 
gianiing of financial ic'rms within the 
context of financial co-operation .so that 
flu* funds to be paid out will be supplied 
to c'ronoiiiically adv.iiicc'cl couniries on 
cr*niparativc*iy expensive terms, while 
moie favourable conditions of payment 
will be* c'Xiendecl lo tin; pixircst clc velop- 
ti'g count Tiers. 

15 The Oc-iinan I-Vekia! (kivcrnmc*ni 
will c'siablish focal points for its develop- 
inent aid. The .share rc'clived by the 
pKireti developing count lies is to be fur- 
thcT increased. 



Development policy Is an 
important element of the Federal 
Republic of Germany's international 
relations. 9 


The Government will play a 
strengthened, active role in 
contributing to resolving of 
differences between Industrial 
and developing countries.* 


16 The Government p taking cogni- redures for development-aid project s arc 

sance of the developing countries' en- to be further simplified and improved. 

dangcred food supply» will concentrate ^ j . j 

* ® r »3 Th<- Government intends to extend 

funds available for co-operation, as far . . . , . . 

... . . . • . *ne periods of time granted to individual 

as possible, on agricultural dc*velopment . ; • . .. --- 

^ developing itiuntriei for providing pro- 

III parlncr-coutitries. To the necessary , * . . ^ 

* „ ... .... ducts and services, so as to concentrate 

esterit, Bonn will continue Us food- .. 

, . . on medium-term laige proiiMris, while sav- 

giantmg programme for overcoming the . ... n r j 

” . r. admifiistralive costs, 

supply crisis. 

S4 This statement is without prejudice 

17 This Governmenr, by supporting to budgetary consultations. 

laliour-intensive technology in developing ^ 

•*> The German Federal Government 
countries, wilt contribute through its . 

., , , ^ j I - Tecogni/es the development iKilicy commit- 

I available means to solving developing ", ■ ' . 

. , , * 1 I inents of various sectors of the publn., 

countries’ employment problems. . _ ... 

1 I- / I expects that tlie.se efforts will not lie 

1 1 . diminished. Only through harmonization 

iH Tlie CvcTman fctleral Government, , ^ ® . 

... ij. of Government projects and private ini- 

lealizing that the increase in the worlds . > 

... r -nil liattve can ihcTe be an effective contnbu- 

population IS cause for concern, will lend 

... . It- . ftott U’ overcoming north-south tensions, 

emphatic sup|)ort to developing countries * k i 


and niiihilateral institutions* measures to 
control the population growth. 

19 On the international level, this 
Government will emphasize the signifi¬ 
cance of private economic co-operation 
for the economic and social progress of 


and thereby a long-term assurance of 
fteace. | 

STATEMENT 
BY MINISTER 
EGON BAHR 


the dewlopiiiK .t>unirie». The Govern- for Eninomic Co- 

inint will aim ^uy weight on the import- Ego,, gahr tommenliiiB on the 

aru.- of lexal wfeKuanls and a wholesome guidelines wid: li. approving these 

tl.niale f.w investment in the developing g„i,,he Ctnernmcnt has emphasir- 
coi nines. ,|,p high priority it attaihes to devc- 

10 The German Federal Government 
will n..eV to harmonize, on the one hand. ^ 
the German economy s interest in wcuretl "" 

supplies of raw material, with, on the mmh-s„uth relanons. 

Other hand, the developing countries* in- The Federal Republic of Germany fav- 
terests in increasing their exports and in ours a rclationsliiv- of partnership with 
expanding their facilities for prcxresaing countries of the Thiid World. Fanner- 
raw materials. ship is taken lo mean that this Govern¬ 

ment—aside from the cvct- present huma- 
ai The Bonn Government will acccle- mtarian ncccssitUrs—seeks a tclatioiiship 
rate expansion off capacities available for Tl.ird World countries that rccog- 

leclinical co-operation. In doing so, the ni/es in cxjual measure the interests ofj 
Governmetit will pay special regard to |x>th sides, 
offers by the Carman economy and bv 

the newly established German Association Th* "•S, ‘he*** regarding cooperative- 
for Technical Co-operaiion (GT 2 ) GmbH. ?"''*■>' developing eouiiiries" dis- 

which, as of June jo. will succeed the cu»*c«l »t the Cabinet meeting covc-r the 
federal Agency for Development Aid, cicvelopmcnt-policy measures with which 
which is beii* disbanded. Coveriimeni has reacted to global evO. 

nomic developmc'nfs since the autumn of 
ai In co-operation with administrative 1973 (oihprice explosion). Among them, 
organs of the developing countries, the the followings aspects arc particularly 
planning, implementing and testing pro- noteworthy: 


• C:;onc]entTaiion of bilateral co-opera¬ 
tion on the 33 most seriously affected 
countries (MSAC). To this group of 
jioorcst cTiuntries, 40 per cent of our 
capital help and technical aid is allo¬ 
cated in the Government’s plans for 

• New conditions for granting capital 
aid: beginning in 1976, advanced de¬ 
veloping countries arc to receive cre¬ 
dit on les.s fav.mrable terms (4.3 per 
cent interest, so years to pay, 5 in¬ 
terest-free yeais); this change will per¬ 
mit an increase in the group of "most 
seriously affected*’ countries (0.73 f»er 
cent interest, 50 years to pay, 10 in¬ 
terest-free years); other developing 
countries will continue to receive the 
standard terms (a per cent interest. 
31- years to pay, 10 interest-free years). 

• Ir.tensified support of the Third 
World’s agrarian sector; this year that 
sector of the Third World’s ccon«>my 
is receiving almost one liM in three 
of the Ministry for Economic Co 
operation’s budget. 

• New forms of co-operation; among 
them are ’’technical aid to be recom 
pcnscd” and thiee-way co-operation 

• The share of the aid we extend f.>r 
multilatcTal entcTprises is to remain 

at around 30 per cent; that share 
places the Federal Republic of Ger 
m-v.y. by international comparison 
ill a leading position. 

An analysis of the world's current situ 
aiion makes evident that wtiere develop 
iiietu aid ends, development pf 3 licy begins. | 
De\<‘Iopmcnt policy texlay is becoming 
ituTcasiiigly a means of moderating inter¬ 
pret ional tension. Dcvelopmcin policy is 
ail important element of the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany's international rela- 
lion.s. As to that, it seems there are no 
longer any differences of opinion among 
the Federal Republic of Germany’s part¬ 
ners. 

The Ckivernment will play a strength¬ 
ened. active lole in eontributii^ to resolv¬ 
ing of diffiTcnccs between indust* ul and 
developing cnunirics. We are in favour 
ot resumption of the Faris prepratory 
conference, and to this end wc shall make 
contacts with interested countries. 


GLIMPSES OF GEGMANY II 

West Berlin: ‘Show- 
Window of the West’ 


T he n^xt hop wan io West Berlin, a 
city unique in character and tenn' 
position. Berlin as the 'Wtnrld knows, is 
a divided city with a grim wall separat¬ 
ing East Berlin from the West. (ier- 
maiiy's political suicide, the ptilitital 
\acuum in Europe as the result of Hit 
Icr’s f»«ili«y is the starting point of po.«i- 
war history. These factors bronghi the 
Great Towers—the U.S.A. and the Soviet 
Vnion — to Cicniral Europe and. in ilu* 
final analysts, thev brought alxmt the 
lonfrnniafion of the luo powers - subse¬ 
quently to he known a.s the *cf»ld war* — 
along a ftoniier that placed them fate to 
face for the first time in history. 

Under the slunk of the German ima- 
sinn ill Soviet p«>licy was intent 

upon preventing such a thing from ever 
happening again and. in addition, secur> 
ing permanent inntrol over the stratc'gic' 
approach area between the riveis Bug 
and Fllx.*, which they encountered ar the 
end of fill' war. Stalin's n^mark at the 
end of the war“the Hillers come and 
go, but the German people remain me 


such eitiergeiicy if it arises again. It s lar¬ 
ders arc full and they have enough food 
to carry on for one year, even if all sup¬ 
plies were cut off — a remote possibility. 

A NEW ERA 

A new era has dawned vsith flie recog- 
i-uioii of East Germany In the Federal 
Kepiiblic. lension continues but trade 
chatitiels have been rcs.)pened and West 
iScTliii rc'inaifis the \how window and 
showpiece of the West. It has a thriving 
industtv. a strong and alert press, numer- 
cus theatres and night dubs and certain 
t:i\ facilities to make the place riuirc at¬ 
tractive for the young who suffer fiom 
a .setiiM.' of dausitophobia as West Berlin 
is surrounded cm all side^ by Fasi Ci<*r 
iiianv. IkTltii IS incleid the C'aiiit.iii citv 
uiili lilt- richest tlieairical tradition. I'he 
State till atres are “Ilu* CiiTmaii Opera 
Herlin" and the **State Play Houses cf 
Beilin" ‘riicie are two outstjiiding 
children’s theatres Cabarets and puppet 
shows are also pan of the theatric il do¬ 
main. Berlin is exiuiiiely lich in mu'-!- 
cal activities. There are always so many 



Th9 ofgM^grtnd9r fn ihg tuMf Kurfwra^ ' 
itnilMmm 


churrh concerts going on that hardly an 
evc'nitig pas.ses without three or more 
events to rhexise from. As many as seven 
syiiiplionics and chamber orchestras hold 
concerts regularly. Berlin is also a cni- 
pc of German cinema and T.V. produc- 
lion and was the first to hold an Inter 
national Film Festival in iq%i. One can 
speak of ihrc*e musciiin centres in West 
Berlin: one* in Dahlc'in, the second in 
Chariotleiiburg and a thud at Kei.’ii>er- 
plat/s near the Philharniontc Hall where 
the new National Gallery is huatecl. 

THE PRESS 

Despite the difficulties facing the deve¬ 
lopment oi mcxlerii nc'wspapers with mass 
c IP Illation in the partitioiicd city, a con- 


same" > symlKiliscd beyond that the hope symphonies, choir, chamber, .soloist or sidcrablc number of independent news- 


of future ro-operaiion of the whole of 
Germany with the U.S.S.R. In pursu¬ 
ance of the 1 guidon protocol, a special 
ixtupation area. Greater Berlin, w’as 
established in 1945 alongside the four 
/ones of occupation. In ig48 the Soviet 
sector was declared part of the German 
Democratic Republic, and is now the 
capital of the G.D.R.. with 1.1 million 
iiihabiiaiics. On the other side is West 
Berlin, now rated as the biggest indus¬ 
trial centre in West Germany with a.i 
million population. 


West BcTlin is pet haps the most colour¬ 
ful city in the Federal Republic. For a 
decade it remained the "display window 
o( the W'est" and the goal of all tho.se 
who wanted to leave the Communist 
sphere of influence for political reasons 
or who felt attracted by the economic 
presperity and the cultural diversity of 
the West. What happened la;er is now 
a matter of history. West Bcnrlin survived 
tw blockades and:' is ready to meet any 


A siffht-»99lng erulsg 
on I/It city canal fakta 
visitora right through 
Wait Bartin. 
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A sho€Mhin9 on a M^aaf BorNn strooL 
papers were established in West Berlin. 
At the moinei't West BctUh has live 
morning newspapers, one es'cning news¬ 
paper as well as several weekly newspap- 
cts ami moiithlv pc'riodicals. Maybe it 
will not lonir amiss to make a rapid re¬ 
view of the piess in Germany in this 
brief artirle. In no other West European 
country has the i.ii-iulaiion of daily itcws- 
papers in<reasc-d since 1950 to the same 
extent as in the Fcrdcral Republic of 
Gernioiv. I'hc* Germans are ratetl among 
people who most enjoy reading newspap¬ 
ers The plentiful supply seems to bear 
this out. 


paper publishing houses, almost thiec' 
quarters have no editorial staff of their 
own. Thc!v obtain a very foosidcrable 
part of their editorial matter from ati- 
oiher newspaper group. A **eoiucnira' 
lion” in the sense of the economic nieig- 
ing of sevcTal press objects that is news¬ 
papers and peiioJivals on o u liaiel, eriMs 
only in ihc case of the Axel Spiinger I'ub- 
lishing House. With live titles. Spring- 
er’s share of the total cirtulaiion of the 
€U»ly press is <96 per cent. No other 
publishing group has more than per 
<f;ni of the total copies sold. 

Most iierinan periodicals appear cither 
monthly c*r quarterly. However, the 
weeklies dominate the market, their ni- 
culation being three times that of the 
iiinnihlies. It i.v estimated that in the 
Federal Republic of Gcrnianv at least 
fi,Ooo million copies of pciiodicals ate 
being circulated annually, which repre- 
sr-nt about 100 copies for rverv inhabitant 
capable ctf reading. 

Statistics apart,West Berlin is a fasci¬ 
nating city. The famous Kurfuerstcnclamin 
is an unlielievably attractive street, stocked 
with goods from all parts of (he wot Id 
and seems to 1 h' the meeting place of the 


ful faux pas. On the conclusion of our 
day’s (OUT which was a bit fatiguing, she 
said with an engaging smile: ”S«.*e, I 
first take you to a restaurant for good 
food and then 1 take you 10 l>cd in our 
hotel.” U .sounded ioc> good to be true 
so 1 settled for a very chaste and brother¬ 
ly peck OM her right check and was re¬ 
warded with anciib.cT as in a very Chris¬ 
tian spirit. She turned the other cheek 
before saying goodnight. 

AND NOW MUNICH 

What docs it mean to a tourist — the 
Munich Tutsch, the venue of Olympic 
Games c>r simply Bavaria? In fact, it is all 
of these things and a great deal more. 
Munich combines contrast and reconciles 
extremes. Exuberant hilarity and dancing 
until dawn at masked balls in the carnival 
season and the Corpus Christi procession. 
People in old traditional costumes and 
girls in the latest fasliions. Second-hand 
and curiosity shops and magnifieent 
building.s from the days of the Bavarian 
kings. It is a city studded with history, 
beauty spots, ravishing landscapes and 
churches of great antiquity, Munich is 
modern and young. It is the "clandestine 
German capital” say some writers, and 


According to available statistics, i3f>o 
iiewspapcTN Hie being published by r,rio 
publi.vhiiig houses with about 18 million 
lojiiis on tht‘ market. I'hc much quoted 
*‘cU'ath of newspapers” is more a decline 
in the number of full editorial staffs' 
theiTisclves producing their paper from 
start to finish. Of the 485 daily news- 


affluent with ravishing cscoits froin all 
parts of the globe. My escort, the vivari- 
cius Frau Taskotvski, a platinum blonde, 
took special pride in listing the show 
places of West Berlin and taking me 
round on an expk.raiory tour. She s[>oke 
beautiful English but, not being conver¬ 
sant with the nuances, made a deligtu- 


ihe "uncanny German capital” say the 
others. The truth, as usual, proli-ibly lies 
somewhere in bctw’cen. 

In Munich we find Bavarian respect for 
tradition and lust for life combined v ith 
open-mindedness and sober planning for 
th*' future. And all this, as the guide 
book sayt» makes Munich a Bavarian 



metropolis. Munich has 1.4 million in- 
liabitanu and covers jio square kms, (lao 
sq. miles). But don't worry. You can 
manage the sites of the old pan of the 
city on foot. Munich makes that easy as 
tars have been banished from the heart 
of the city; underground railways have 
replaced the old street cars. A visit 10 
197a Olympica Games grounds is, of 
course, a must (or a tourist. The design 
is as breath-taking as it it magnificent. 
Under the world's biggest and most ex¬ 
pensive roof we find a veritable city 
dottixl with stadia, rolling greens, testaii- 
raiits, physical culture centres and what 
not. 

With typical German foresight the 
Munich village for the Olympic games 
was planned in such a way as to make it 


Tho Hffmphonborg C§»Uo In Munich 


a permanent affair. There is scarcely an- 
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6UMPSES OF GERMANY—II 


oihcT GcTiiian city that can ofFer ^mh a 
wealth cif opportunity for sports 
Munith. Numerous district sport grounds, 
iiidcmr and open air swimming pools, and 
m.iny oilier faiiliiaes are available, in- 
chiding tennis courts in all parts of the 
city. It is a cii\ within easy roach of the 
Bavarian Alps with large parts with gar¬ 
dens and tree-lined axetiurs. with eM<*n- 
sixr forests just out.side its gates, and, of 
rtmrse, fantastic- Imht halls. Tli«‘re the 
Bavarians and \isttors alike sway rlisth- 
micallv with linkc'd aims, hcraiing linie 
to the accompaniment of lilting music 
and draining giant tankards of foaming 
beer virtually nomtop for liour.s. 

FESTIVAL SEASON 

1 was lucky to \isit Munich at a time 
whc*n the fc*sli\al season was on. The 
highlight was the Opera Festival with con¬ 
ductors and singers whose names are 
household words for music - Iovcts in 
Europe. 

But Munich was not all play. The 
political baromc^ter was warming up. 
Political terrorism and internal security 
Lontiiiue to doininaie the domestic scene 
ill West Cermaiiv. I'hese two topics Ixe- 
rame the central thoim^ since the alxluc- 
lion of Peter l^oren/. the West Berlin 
( hrisiiun DeniotTatic leadcT, in March 
last. The Germans si*ein ob.sessed icitli 
the doings of the .Anarchist Group Ic^d h\ 
IThike Meinhof. a woman, and Andreas 
Baader. whose trial was scheduled to 
open in Siuilgari in the third week of 
Mav. Despite the .S.P D.-F.D.P. t.So- 
rial Democratic Paris and the Free De- 
mocraiic. Part)) Goscriinienl's tougher 
stand as demonstrated bv its resoluteness 
during the attack on the SicNkholm F.m- 
bassy and the obvious benefits that accrue 
from the stcrniu*ss dining the State elec¬ 
tion in North Rhine-Westphalia and the 
Saarland, the terrorism complex remains 
a spectre. 


SECURITY STEPS 

Instead of subsiding, h)stciical de¬ 
mands for more law and <Yrdc*T sc'eiii 
to be gelling louder. espc-cialU at Bonn, 
the West Getinan capital, where more 
than 135 embassies are liou.sed. Ihe (io- 
vcTimicmr of Ifelmiii Schmidt was not tak¬ 
ing any ihanies eiiliei in Bonn, \funich 
or any other ritv where I saw armoured 
c.irs inaiined by police operating in the 
strecMs. Tlie rabiiui enacted a decr<*e 
during niv stay that for the first time gave 
plenary fwiwers 10 the CcMUral Federal 
aiitlioiiiy for dealing with case.s of 'eiror- 
ism. A spc-cial anti-terrorisi depait- 
nient with 181 additional agentr and an 
aiiiiual budget of 3 inillion dodars was 
iH'ing established. .Stricter sanciicms were 
alvi 111 the offing for those dcfcaice aimr- 
neys of anarchists who conspired with and 
seivecl as coiiiniunicaticni links hciivcni 
their imprisoned clients and the under¬ 
ground anarchist lu'twork. Two of the 
three lawyers tc-tained by Andreas Baader 
were barred by court onler from iiiecMing 
him in jail and represc'iiting him on 
giounds that they passc-d iniormation i<» 
oilic-r anarchist.s. 'Flic third was arrested 
in Hcidellierg on fhargc\s if *'sup|ioriiiig 
a cTiminal organisation.*' 

It i.s signiheant tliai ejuite a few intel¬ 
lect tials of Leftist persuasion and some of 
ihc^ aitoinevs are openly synipathc*tic to 
Ihe anarchist cau.se* and arc suspected cjf 
having served as the primary cominuiiica- 
ticiiis channel iM'tween various itnptisoiic*d 
teiTorisis. 1 'his ailcgedly led to oigains- 
cd hunger .strikes and even advance know¬ 
ledge among tlieiii of the attempt to ob¬ 
tain their leleax* with the attack on the 
SicMkholm F.inbassy. In tc'cnt wc-eks an 
even siiffrr measure—cciurt ordered |iolice 
surveillance oi cons c-r sat ions and meetings 
lietweeti lawyers and defendants—has Ik'C-ii 
proposLHl by Christian Democrats who 
constitute the main Opposition. 



Politics everywhere is heavy and oppres¬ 
sive and after taking a giant close of the 
stuff I took time off with an excursion to 
Tcgernscx* nestling at the fcKithill of the 
Alps with a lush green landscape, rc^put- 
ed 10 be of unrivalled licauiy and treasur¬ 
ed by all Bavarians as a Paradise on earth. 
We rouiidecl off the evening with a visit 
to the National Theatre where wc w'cre 
treatcxl to an exquisite ballet—'Giselle*— 
presented by Adolphe Adam. 

VARIED LANDSCAPE 

Talking of natural and scenic beauty, it 
will not come amiss to mention that this 
narrow strip on the map of Europe, scarce¬ 
ly tixo itiili's long and more than 1S5 miles 
wide*, called the Federal Republic of Gcr- 
in:iny. exhibits to Ihe inicTeslc!d visitors 
almost eveiy type of landscape existing on 
earth with the one exception of major 
deserts. The Baltic- coast offers bays cui- 
tiii;; deep into the countryside and border- 
erd by lofty beach and oak trees, as in 
^CMiidinavia Bctwc'eii Keil and Liiebcxk 
tliere are dozens of shimmering lake's lying 
amidst thick forc*.vts, varcely half-an-hour 
by car from the white beach of the Baltic 
and the Fehmarn Bridge. On .the Noilh 
Sea soil find the while salt marslu-s w'here 
the land recedes to make* way for wide vis¬ 
tas of the .sky, and off the coast the Frisian 
Islands with sand, more san.l and heath, 
in the clLsianie lieve the red rock of Heli¬ 
goland. South of Hamburg is the l.uiie- 
buig Ht'arh with junior shrubs pine trees 
and flocks of sh€*ep. The Rhine is worth 
a journey of its own —this I did in Bonn, 
the nerxt .stop in my itinerary. In South¬ 
ern Hesse almost untouched by civilisation 
the traveller finds the thickly-forested 
mountain ranges uC the T'auiius. 

One can get into raptuics over the 
places but words arc a poor substitute for 
the "feel" of these enchanted spots. 
__ (To be continued) 

OAAD SCHOURS 
LEAVE FOR GERMANY 

WENTY Indian scholars, all fellow- 

” ship-holders under the German Aca¬ 
demic Exchange Service Programme 
(DAAD), left Delhi on June 10 for ad¬ 
vanced studies ill the Fcxicral Republic of 
Germany. 

Picture at left shows the DA AO scho¬ 
lars soon after a farewell given by the 
Director of the German Academic Ex¬ 
change Service in New Delhi on June 9. 
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CHIKSE 

EXHIBmON IN COLOGNE 


AID AND TRADE _ 

MORE HELP FOR DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 
WITHOUT RAW MATERIALS 

I N a television programme on June 15. tiadc's own natural development ««muld 
Minister of 'Eotiomics Hans Friderichs be blocked, 
reported that in regard to raw>material 

supply “a considerable degree ot lolidar- ,h«. opinion of Dr. Friderichs, die 

ity, even if noi in all matters complete j, completely aloof from 

unanimity, has been reached in the Euro- ,his diuussion In the East, they seem to 
pean Community. ljo waiting to sec how the dialogue pio- 

reiHls, and then might decide to cnier it. 
Since the industrial countries have ful- Dr. Friderichs added: “They pursue de¬ 
fined certain re<|Uirements of tlic' oil ex- velopment pciliry mainly as a branch of 
portng countries, in the minister's opi- foreign policy." 

riion, it should l>e possible in a coniiiiua- yy |^ || ^ II 

lion of the Paris preparatory cemference VCRNIAN' 

to speak of an energy conference with the COOPERATION 

oil cxporiiiiK countries and developing « ^ the end of the fifth session of the 
.ouiiiries ill the fields involved (oil and /"S Commission for F.<o- 

law materials in general). Minister Fri- Scientific anil Technological C.o. 

derichs said: “We lanimt use confron- operation on June ii in Bonn, F.deral 
talion at this time. The slogan is to- Economics Minister Friderichs underlincnl 
ec|KTaliicn. Wc shall signal that we are ,|,c. necessity of reducing the U S S R, 
prepared to furiher lice d>nami< develop- deficit with the Federal Republic 

nieni of the world economic order. I,y improving the range of potential So- 

viei experts to Wist Germany. The Ger- 
Abo'c all, he coniinui'fl. developing n^jm Economics Minister suggestixl inten- 

couniries without their own raw materials sifying German-Soviet ccKiperation with 

must bo helped more. Efforts arc being thf. aim of incTeasing Siniet ex|KTts to tlic 

made to persuade ilcveloping countries Federal Republic, 

that cciifral planning promise's them no 

advantage's. In that way. the currents of The Minister reralletl that the Soviet 


S OME aoo,ooo visitors, almost twice 
the number expected, visited tbe ij- 
day economic, industrial and cultural fair 
which was held in Cologne from June 13 
to a6- It was China’s biggest fair in Eu¬ 
rope lo-date and the first one in Gcnrniany. 

In 1974 Germany bought goo<^ 

DM 497 million <Rs. 5.4 
Cliina and exported products to the iv' e 
of DM 1.08 billion (Rs. 3O8 < rtUvS;. Sircty 
per cent of Germany's exports were capi¬ 
tal goods whereas German impoits from 
China consisted of 45 per cent agricultural 
pKKiucts. 35 per cent raw materials and 
so pc'r cent finished products. 

-SOVIET 


Union already is the fifth largest foreign 
trade partner of the Federal Republic out- 
aide the EC and that the Federal Repub¬ 
lic is Moscow’s most impcYitant Western 
trade partner. In >974* Ck’rman exports 
to the USSR amounted to 4.774 billion 
DM <R.s. 1.6x3 (Tores) whereas Germany 
\xiught Russian goods worth 3.S75 billion 
DM fRs. 1,114 crores). In the first month 
of this year German cxpon.s to the Soviet 
Union rose by 61 per cent. 

.Several cooperation projects, among 
others in the field of raw materials and 
the chemical and ceramic industry, arc in 
the planning stage. 


ENERGY FROM THE SUN 

COOPERATION WITH EGYPT, INDIA, INDONESIA AND PERU 


13 ROM a scientific perspective, research 
• nciw undcTway in .southern climes 
where the sun’s rays are strong a1.so pro¬ 
mises medium-term breakthroughs in areas 
where solar energy is less abundant. It 
lia-s already iK'en provcxl — by Bonn-hack¬ 
ed s(ienti.sis wewking with colleagues — 
that the sun as a source of energy has 
several practical applitations. 

Minister of Economic Co-operation Egon 
Bahr was asked in Parliament about the 
Federal Republic ot Germany’s co-opera¬ 
tion with developing c'ountries in the 
s.ilar t'fieniv field. He w.is also asked if 
Mich projc'cl.s in developing countries will 
li:i\e practical application scime dav 
coiiiiiiic'S IcHaied in more non hen il* 

(liiiic'S, such as llu' ledci'.it Kepublii of 
C;eiinafiv. 

IU,iK in;* to the iii-.t fpii'siinn. alioiit 
p.iitiuTslii;> in developing eti>'r,j,v, 


Minister Bahr safe! the Get man Federal 
Coveriiiiient’s i.o-(vperaiion with develop¬ 
ing countri(*s in the use of the sun’s lays 
had coricetiirated in these* anas: prepara¬ 
tion of drinking water, de.salinatic>n of 
seawater, space-rcxiliiig. and pioduction 
of mechanical energy for water-pumps. 

Four pilot projects are getting under¬ 
way this year. Beginnings are to be made 
in Egypt <two pro jets) Jordan (one), and 
Peru. The German financial share of this 
work comes to DM 4.45 million (Rs. 1.411 
ctores). As pan of the so-called BMFT 
pro»>i.iiiPiH‘ for scieiilific and tcrhnologi- 
• ' 'll ■•{Il lation, joint efforts are being 
I’-,.>1:11 lit vvitli Egypt (in des.ilinatiiig 
aoil with India (particularly for 
tlic elecirificalum of remote areas). 

In these caves. 4 fi'iiperalioii antic ip.ites. 
in particular, ilie c\ili:inge of siiiniists 


and die joint use of rcseanli facilities. 
The international offitcs of the Juelich 
and Karlsruhe nuilear-rcrsearch centres are 
serving the German side as co-ordinators. 

As to applicability of solar-eneigy work 
cjO'Sponsored by Bonn abroad to the Fede¬ 
ral Republic of Germany, Minister Bahr 
said that although the sun's rays are less 
intense in Germany than in these deve¬ 
loping countries where work is ptoceeding, 
nevertheless the projexTS abroad take on! 
signifKance, from a medium-range pcTa- 
peciive, for energy re.scarch and produc¬ 
tion in the FcdiTal Republic of Germany. 

The potentiality cvf particular usefulness 
in Gel many is induaied bv the part of 
the German l-edcru! Gtiveinments’s re- 
scMtcli intigiaiiiiiu* t!i.it jTiiii ipntc's devc- 
1« [iiiu*iit ol s<tlar If 1 linmiu N lor lieaiing 
water and for .space-heating. 
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DECODING OF ANCIENT SCRIPTS 



G oettingen, the olcl German uni¬ 
versity rity. celebrated the acxTth an- 
nivcTsary of the birth of Geoiig Friedrich 
Grotcfeiid on 9 June this year. He was 
ilie first man to decipher the ancient ori¬ 
ental cuneiform stripe. 

The Goettingen Grotefend year opened 
with an exhibition at the municipal 
museum entitled '*The world of the an- 
riei\t orient, cuneiform digs and archaco- 
legists." 

EXPERTS* CONGRESS 

Expens met in June for the annual con¬ 
ference of the ancient and much respected 
German Oriental .ScKiety. and the inter¬ 
national cot^ress of experts on Assyria 
met in Goettingen for the first time in 
honour of Grotefend. 

Grotefend. the son of a cobbler in 
Muenden, Federal Republic of Germany, 
became a school teacher and from an 
early age enjoyed solving problems and 
secret codes. In 1801, he was an assist¬ 
ant teacher at the municipal high school 
at the age of ay. He had made a wager 
with a librarian friend that he could deci¬ 
pher a script of which neither the signs, 
nor the language nor the content were 
known. To win his bet, he found a s-o- 
lume of carefully copied ancient Persian 
cuneiform writing from Pcrsepolis and 
began to study it. 

In a matter of six weeks he won bis hct. 
He had .deciphered a considerable part of 
the cuneiform sc ripit of the ancient Persian 
King Darius, (,r,8i to 486 BC) which con¬ 
sisted of 37 symbols. 

Grotefend knew that the inscription had 
lieen copied out in Persepolis. and so he 
concluded that it must stem from an 
Achaemcniclacan kjiig. for example Darius 
who had founded the royal line. 

The first step towards decipliering the 
script was 10 recognise that the cuneiform 


text read from left to right. The angular 
wedge-sliapcrs separated the words, as ex¬ 
perts had discovered at an earlier stage. 

Grotefend was struck by the fact that 
one word appeared four times in three 
lines. He knew that a Sassanid ruler 
from the third century had called himsedf 
King of Kings in a Greek inscripiion. Why 



he deduced, should his predecessor, who¬ 
ever it may have been, not have given 
himself a similar title. 

Thus the word that appeared so often 
on the inscription could only be 'king.' 
When it occurred twice in succession it 
was *King of Kingt.' 

Greater difficulty was experienced by 
Grotefend in deciphering the Persian 
name of the king the Greeks had called 
Darcios. After much work Grotefend de¬ 
cided upon the form Darheusch. In this 
respect he was wrong, but in only two 
of the signs. In fact the name is 'Daray- 
avahusch.* But Grotefend had at least 


Slice ceded in de-coding five of the seven 
s\nilK)U in the name. This meant that 
he could place ten signs from the 37* 
letter alaphabet. 

A.S Darius had his inscriptions not only 
in simple Persian cuneiform, but also in 
two other lafiguages, the much more com¬ 
plicated Babylonian and Elam cuneiform, 
Gjotefend's genius marked the beginning 
of the de-tcxling of all other wedge-shaped 
sciipts of the ancient world. 

Goettingen Professor Walter Hinz has 
said that it would have been completely 
impossible to dc-code the Babylonian As¬ 
syrian cuneiform ssTitings and the Elam 
script that cleselopcd from them without 
this starter. 

ANCIENT TEXTS 

Museums and collections the world over 
contain about half a million tables with 
cuneiform texts, including the famous lib¬ 
rary of the Assyrian king Assur-bani-Pal 
from Nineveh. This contained the later 
version of the extremely ancient Babylo¬ 
nian epic of Gilgamesh in which the Flood 
is mentioned. 

The oldest laws are written in cuneiform 
on the tablet of laws of the Babylonian 
king Hammurabi. 

Today de-coding cuneiform, which has 
given us inestimable knowledge of the be¬ 
ginnings of human civilisation, is long 
since a closed book. 

Every student of Assyria can read the 
clay tablets that were once inscribed by 
the first writers in the world by taking 
from his shelf a book of grammar and a 
dictionary. 

The most spectacular exhibits in Goet¬ 
tingen originate from peoples and cultures 
whose exi.stcnce Grotefend would have 
known nothing about, and of whom in 
fact only the outlines were known at the 
beginnings of this century. o 
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iMM*« hlgh*p9ifonnuie9, ci/p«r ra//imy. 

T HE idea of ctublisbing a 'think tank* 

* that if of mentging the best features 
of i) a "brainttorming" aetsion In which 
bright minds spontaneously "think out 
loud;** 4 laboratories in whidi research¬ 
ers are both individuals and, on occasion, 
a team and s) manufacturing facilities to 
put these ideas into practice, originally 
came fn>m AmcTica. Southern Germany 
Ottobrunn. near Munich — is the 
locale of Kvhai is probably Europe's big¬ 
gest "think tank.** 

FROM ARTIFICIAL HEARTS 
TO SPACECRAFTS 
Decades ago. the laboratories and test- 
i>R grounds at Ottobrunn spawned Ger¬ 
man aircraft. Now the aerospace corpo¬ 
ration of Measerschmitt-Boelkow-Blohm 
(MSB) has gone international and from 
Its drawing boards and assembly lines 
come a flood of new ideas and products. 

For example, the technological "think 
tank" near Munich is working on: 

Ways to improve successors to 
Helios I, the German-developed 
space vehicle launched from Cape 
Canaveral. Florida, U.S.. in Decem¬ 
ber 1974 to make a trip twn-tliirds 
of the way to the sun. 

Mobile, low-level anti-aircraft mis¬ 
siles such as the Rold. Experts say 
it may be NATO's best, or a coun¬ 
terpart to the Soviet Union’s SAM-ys. 

Modifications of MBB-builr light¬ 
weight underground (subway) trains 
and deck railway cars that speed 
passengers all over Europe. 

Again in the sphere of NATO de¬ 
fence, the ultimate heir to the 
ME log-Panavla-MRCA fighter bom¬ 
ber, an enti. ely new weapons system 
that is being developed jointly by 
Great Ifoiiain, Italy and the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 


Th9 UtUng of iho Molllio " £tifOpfl ! ** 


The Ministry of Research and Tcchiso- 
logy and other Bonn sources allot consi¬ 
derable sums to firms, such as the MBB 
aimplex, that carry on expensive research 
and development. Money from tht tag- 
payera- largely financed, for example. 
Bonn's major diarc of the joint German- 
U.S. solarprobe project that sent Helios 
aloft from Florida in December 1974. 

The public treasury alio paid money 
to the sevLTsI German firms involved in 
the joint German-French project that 
launched "Symphonie," Europe's first 
communications satellite of its kind, from 
the same ILS. base a few days after 
Helios took off. 

Similarlv. public funds help private* 
firms sliuulder the risks in other scienti¬ 
fic, technological and defence areas. 

PLASTIC ROTOR BLADES 

One of MBB's specialities is the fibre- 
reinforcement of various materials. A 
special department of the "think tank" 
in the South German \illage is devoted 
to 111 is goal. One of the revolutionary 
(to the tcdinically aware) results of the 
fihre-reinforcement team's efforts is a 
hitige-lcfss, flexible, single-piece helicopter 
rotor blade made of fibreglass-strengthen¬ 
ed plastic. MBB developed the blade 
into what -is said to be the world's most 
advanced and maintenance-free rotor sys¬ 
tem. 


** OM, ** fl bum by mb. 

The "think tank" people then deve- 
lopc?d a modern, highly efficient helicop¬ 
ter, the BO-105, around lu new rotor 
system. These five-seat choppers — cou 
vertible into ambulances and freight car¬ 
riers arc already at work worldwide. 
They rescue the injured from European 
superhighways; prospect Cor minerals in 
Brazil; fly lighthouse keepers from the 
Irish coastal towns to their lonely ocean 
outposts. 

Among the many other things produced 
in Ottobrunn are radio telescopes, solar 
panel cells, spacecraft antenna systems 
gliders, sports planes (with foldable wings 
so they can be towed like trailers), exe¬ 
cutive Jets, corrosion-free storage tanks 
for healing oil (a fall-out product from 
an MBB spaev rocket), and an artificial 
heart. 

But the roost important "product" of 
this unique company is intangible — the 
output of its Operations Research De¬ 
partment. Ihis is a team of imer-disci- 
plinary systems analysts who make prog¬ 
noses of future environmental conditions 
and energy shortages, study various cause- 
and-eff^'t relationships, and compote 
predictions for future requirements in 
the fields of defence transport and ait 
safety. 

At MBB. the growth is the produa of 
men and women of several nationalities. 

During recent years, more than a 
hundred U.S. and British engineers bxve 
joined MBB. "They have tuipcd Otto- 
brunii and the ne^hbouring town of Neil- 
bilx-rg into little Americas and Eiiglands, 
complete with one hotel callcxi Atlantic, 
another named Pacific — and quaint 
Bavarian taverns where the innkeepers 
serve as much bourbon and sootch as they 
do Schnaps, and no longcT frow'ii per¬ 
plexed, when a customer asks for ale in¬ 
stead of "cin Bier." 
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A SUCCESS STORY OF COURAGE IN LIVING 



Thaugh physically handicapped, Regina 
Isecke is able to driee around in her ear. 


Crippled 
Girl Who Made 
Sports 
Her Career 



Training as a member of iha German na^ 
tiormi team In women*s wheeleha*r bas* 
bdtbaU. 


R egina isecke » one of the most 

successful students of sports in wheel¬ 
chairs. Last year she helped the German 
entry in the European Women's Wheel¬ 
chair Basketball rompc'iitioii in France 
to win the litlc. At the sand World Gaiiu's 
of the l*li\ sic ally Handicapped the 
before that^ she won three siKer ineilai 
and one bronze in .a swimming (mih 
basketball, ssherhhair .piini, and .1 ' 'mi-I 
chair slahnn c'sern 

Bui these aihhiK innmph-, ii.i\e <<iiiie 
tci her after many \ears of despair and 
hopelessnc'ss wliich she* passed as a near 
cripple after .in a>iiileni in ipyi She u'.is 
hie by a speeding car .ind thrown into .1 
construilion pit, hot h.u k hitting .in iron 
beam. She regaiiK d • «»iiv lousness only 
five days later in hospital. From the tears 
in her mother’s eyes, site knew that the 



Cooking and household chores from a 
wheelchair. 


There were times when Regina 
Isecke despaired ... 
but her courage and self- 
assurance helped 
her orercome her physical 
handicap. Today she 
is the only woman in the 
Federal Republic 
to study sports In a 
wheekhair. 


worst had happened. She was partially 
paraK/cd-in medical terms, a paraplegic. 
She liad a broken vertebra and also suf- 
feied a rib fracture. Rcgifia Isecke was 
bi d ridden for seven month.s and there 
were times when she despairc^d. But her 
older sister was there to scKiihc and coin- 
lort her. To lic* 1 p her she- took up work 
in the reliabilitatioti ward. The dc>ctors. 
confident of her self-atMurance and drive, 
said that vlir would make ii. F.ncoitrage- 
nu'iii also laiiK* ftmii a visit from Horst 
Sirohkrndl. whom Regina knew from the 
German Sports College whc*re he was a 
certified spoils instiiKlor for the pin si 
cally handicapped. He told her about all 
I he oppormnuic’s opi*n to hc'r. that slie 
should Iwi rp .il g''ttiiig lino shape, and 
that there were 111 anv wheelchair spoits 
she could pursue. 

Alreads dm mg her lOfualesrence she 
began to pfav table- tennis. .She practiced 
With grim drit-rmin.ition and seas mmiti 
playing so c\i-ll that she beii her phvsio- 
therapist in a match. In fact the donors 
h.id to dissuade het from o^er-e\eiiion. 
F.vrn before being clischargc-d from the 
hospital. Rc-gina learin-d to dri\e and 
pas.sed her drivs-r’s Inence exam illation 
She also had to learn to move on ciutches. 
drive around in a wheelchair witlioui as¬ 
sistance, open doors, negotiate* steps, and 
to shift herself from the wheelchair to a 
chair or bed. 

Today, these inovc-inents are no longer 
a problem for her .She drives het 
whc*c‘lrhair through shops and stoics, rat.s 
dui in restaurants with friends, ami also 
Veeps her small hut comfortable flat tidv 
— all from her vsheeUliairl 

Regina also returned to her job as 
sen cl ary at the .Sports Ccvllegr, and pre¬ 
pared herself for the .student examination 
for the highly takntc'd. so that she could 
lM.*gin her .studies. .She- has .since met the 
first requirement in attatiiing her career 
ambitions and in October last year she 
became the only w'omari in the Fedi'ral 
Republic to study sports in a wheelchair. 

She want.s to become a special athlctic 
instructor in .sports for the physically 
handicapped It is an acadcmiic and social 
experiment, Imth for her ami for *.he c;c*T' 
man Sports College, as the rurric^Iiim 
must be altered in some respects tf more 
disabled persons ttmfincd to wheelchairs 
will study physical education. Regina is 
absolutely certain that she will successfully 
coraplcnc the two semesters required for 
her to obtain he degree as special sports 
instniitor. 
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THIS pocket watch does not keep time; 
” It keeps a watch on the physical condi¬ 
tion and is a guide to the amount of 
exercise needed to combat the risk of a 
heart attack. The 'motion meter* can be 
set to Individual requirements and the 
user can see at a glance whether he or 
she is putting in sufficient legwork. 


JUERGEN Stockmar, a 33-year-ofd auto-engineer from Neuss, Federal Republic of 
^ Germany, has designed and built his own Formula-V racing car, the Rex* The car 
has been driven on international circuits by ace drivers Hans Heyer and Harald Ertl. 
it weighs 575 kg. and although no longer than a VW Beetle, Is powered by a 274 DIN 
hp, 1,991-cc Ford Cosworth BDG engine. The five-section body is made of fibre glass 
reinforced, self-extinguishing epoxy resin. 


CINCE people In the Federal Republic 
^ are world-beaters when It comes to 
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AID FOR THE 
WORLD'S HUNGRY 


poits bill total shot to DM 5.8 
billion (Rs. 1,972 vrores) 28 per 


The Gcraian relief oi|a»* ^ conespon- 

taUoD “AM Th* WorUr. Hhii- »**••< of iMt year, 
gty** has becii able to Increase A COMMON MARKET 
ft* senricet to devdopini coiui- FOR THE AIR 
tilct. According to the organ- The Commission of the Eu- 



.in 

loo«7 


Eh^imN'S Miideter of 
^Yonth, PamOy and 

Heallti, Katherine Fochc, call¬ 
ed for common action by her 


triet. According to the organ- The Commission of the Eu- j ed for common action by her 
iaatton'irecent report^ It made ropean Community haf drafted * goyemment, other de- 
aeallable oome DM 8 million n the creation of a ; ▼^l«hHn«nt ald-granting gov- 

IRs. 2M crores) for a total of joint maihet for miUtaTy and , «rnments, and women of the 
112 projects all oeer the world, elell aircraft within me EC. ^ developing countries to make 
Iho mafor part of the funds The draft plan further envisa- | development aid fur- 
of the offganisatlott come from the creation of a common I Initiative, capablll- 

prtvata donatioM. Eure^e a n air space and com- self-help and Integra- 

AID TO IMPROVE moo landing agreements vis-a- : within the development 

DRINKING WATER vis third countries. , protess of women in Third 

SUPPLY 


LUFTHANSA 


Thirty-eight technical alslst- SUCCESSFUL AOOressing me wono womens prooiems. i 

nnee projects and 15 capital aid Lufthansa German airlines Women, Mrs women tan show i 

acheim tav. been promoted have tTabte^^^ * 

by lb. G«m«i F«d«r.l Gov. fa,, w«l .jl«l«tloo for th. «- but proctlM It." .h. 

mniMit to Improve driablng gt ^ miUioo tlU. Ii wMoly wdeomod In Enropo A.POWER PLANTS 

woMr nppllm In developing gf., crores) afMr tb. piocMIng thongh It is pointed ont tb.l FOR BRAZIL 
utnntitw^ For mS tb« Minis. loss of DM 45.7 milUo* tbs pioctH of wooomk lots. .p,, Grrman-Brailllao agre. 


developing countries to make 
sure development aid fur- 
thcis the InitiaSve. capabili¬ 
ty for self-help and Integra¬ 
tion within the development 
process of women in Third 
World coontrlet. 

Addressing the UN Worid 
Conference of Women, Mrs 
Focke said: “We ace Ailed 
with admiratioa for the ex¬ 


cellent esamplaa of initiative • 
being sec by women in Latin j 
America, Asia dnd phrtku- < 
lady In Africa. { 

“I see only one way to j 
achieve our purpose. We ! 
women of the industrial conn- • 
tries must Inguence our states* i 
development policies to the ’ 
bencAt of women in the de¬ 
veloping countries. Mean- • 
while, women of those coun¬ 
tries must Insist on projects * 
that contribute to solving 
womens problems. Here we 
women tan show that we 
not only talk about solidarity 
but practise it,** she added. 


try fpr Eco^lc CMperstloii , 5 ^ crow*). Th. com- gration and harmontadoa will ^ cooperation in the Held 


hat Mrmaiked DM 200 roil* p,*,., performance i* all 
Ihm (Ra. MO crorca) for auch «|*«||icant in the 

projects. of |||g tremendous rise in 

OIL DEFICIT costs which now account 

SLASHED more than IS per cent of 

The WaaC German trade dc- nirline*s total expenditure. 
Acit with the oil producing GREECE APPLIES FOR 
countries bus bean reduced by EC MEMBERSHIP 
75% In the Ant foor months The Greek Ambassador 


pany*s performance is all the take consMcrabla time, 
more sIgnlAcant in the light DRILLING CONCESSION 
of the tremendous rise in fuel poR GERMAN OIL FIRM 
costs which now account for The German netroleum coi 


xo consHicraDia time. nue'ear energy was signed 

RILLING CONCESSION by Federal Foreign Minister 
[>R GERMAN OIL FIRM Genscher and his Brazilian col- 
The German petroleum com- league Da Silveint in Bonn on 


more than IS per cent of the pgoy Deminex has received jyge 27 . xhe agreement clears 

airline’s total expenditure. drilling licences for four sites the way for the setting uu of 

GREECE APPLIES FOR In Irish territorial waters. eight nuclear oower plants in 

EC MEMBERSHIP SPY TRIAL OPENS Brazil and the long term supply 


The trial 


the former uranium fuel by the Fede- 


of this year. Due to sharply riv Brussels on June 12 suHtoiltted chancellery employee Guentcr Republic of Germany. The 
Ing exports to the OPEC states his country’s formal request Guillaume and his wife ooened tntal contract amounts to ao- 

the Federal Republic paid for for membership of the Euro- in Docsseldoif on June 24. proximately DM 12 billion tRs. 

g8% of Its ofl Importo from pean Communitv. The idea of The couple faces charges of 4,020 crores). 

these eatulnga. The oil Im- Greek membership In the EC spying for East Germany. 


EXPANDING TRADE WITH DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 

T rade bcCwecn the Fede- cent in overall fmoorts. Gcr- 1,5tg crores) above 
ral Republic of Germany many’s exports to the Third year’s Agure. 


DRAFT OF 

1 AGREEMENT WITH GDR 


and the developing conntrics 
cimAmicd to expand In 1974, 
the EconomkSg Ministry re- 
porti. toporte legfartered 
nbove-avetnge Increases, 
whfle Gcnnan exports saw a 
mathed rise. 


dcvciopipg countries Increas¬ 
ed by 87.9 per cent compared' 
friib an inertnse of 23A per 


cent in overall imoorts. Ger¬ 
many’s exports to the Third 
World rose by 58.4 per cent 
compared with 29.2 per cent 
in total exports. Both In¬ 
creases were above average. 

The devdKj^ipg^ountrici* 
balancc-of-tAle with 

the Federal Rtjgublir of Ger¬ 
many totalled DM g,800 
mllHon (Ra. 2,720 crores) 
In 1974, and thus was Ph|Pt 
DM 4,«7V mBliA 


The Bcrtl|K|||||^e announ^d 
that it had leaved a draft 
agreement with the GDR au- 


The rate of growth In In- \ thorities envisaging Immediate 
dustrial, Anlshcd and semi- ( assistance to persons involved 
Bniahed exports — by 52.8 \ fn accidents on frontier waters, 
per cent as against 20A per A spokeman said the Senate 
cent—undortines the favour- expected the Three Powers in 
able maikei o p e n ings — bn- West Berlin would state their 
proved itill further by the position soon. On May 11 a 
EC’s general customs pra- Turkish In^ was drowned after 
feience system — thet thoec Ming Into the River Spree, 
drrdoplng countries whkh Attempts to rescue him from 
can oBer competitive pro- the Western side were hindered 
ducts have in Gsnnnny. by GDR patrols. 
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conoRnuii cohheiids ihdia’s efforts 

MORE AID FROM WESTERN COUNTRIES 

The India Consortium met in Paris on June 26 and 27, 1975, 
under the chairmanship of the World Bank. The meeting 
was attex^ied by representatives of the governments of 
Austria, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, the United 
Kingdom and the United States. Also present were repre¬ 
sentatives of the International Monetary Fund and the 
United Nations Development Programme. The Government of 
Switzerland and Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development were represented as observers. 

The members of the Consortium commended the Government of 
India for the effectiveness with which it had handled the 
difficult economic situation of 1974-75, particularly in 
bringing inflation under control. These achievements 
were facilitated by a substantial inflow of external re¬ 
sources • 

It washoted that India's economic situation at the start 
of 1975-76 was more favourable than it was at the beginn¬ 
ing of last year, with the expectation of a better harvest, 
with an improved power situation, with increased avail¬ 
ability of critical material supplies and with much less 
inflation. 
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The meeting expressed the strong hope that the Government 
of India would continue to strengthen its efforts, parti¬ 
cularly in the priority areas of export stimulation, 
agriculture and energy production, and that with increa* 
sing attention to these matters the country would this 
year resume real economic growth. 

Consortium members agreed that under these circumstances 
higher inflows of aid were needed in 1975-76 than in 1974- 
75. They also felt that new aid commitments should be 
in a fast disbursable and readily usable form, including j 
debit relief and that a further softening of the terms of I 
aid would be of great value to India. 

In this spirit the member countries went beydnd the mini¬ 
mum requirement of 1,050 million U.S. dollars worked out 
by the World'Bank. Their pledges are about 100 million 
U.S. dollars higher. Germany could report that she had 
already committed 148 million U.S. dollars in the Indo- 
German Agreement on Financial Assistance, signed in New 
Delhi on April 26th, 1975. The World Bank group, in which 
the favorable IDA- credits take the lion's share, may 
also surpass the minimum target "of 700 million^ U.S. 
dollars considerably. 

The World Bank assumes that the share of the East European 
countries in assistance to India in 1975-76 will only be 
4% as against 8.7% last year; it also feels that the 
OPEC countries will not go beyond their 10% in 1974-75. 
Therefore,'it suggested that the India Consortium should 
raise its contribution to 64.5%. Consortium members 
emphasized the need for the Government of India to mobi¬ 
lize additional external assistance from countries which 
do not belong t'o the Club. 



Minister of State Hans- Juergen Wlsch- 
newskl. leader of the German fact-find¬ 
ing mission on cooperation between In¬ 
dustrial and developing countries, met 
the Indian Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
on July 8. (see pages 4 A 5) 
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SAFEGUARDING PEACE AND 
ATTAINING PROSPERITY FOR ALL 


Fedml CliaMcllor SelHBldt*i dimer qMcch to mwly oecroditod 
dor«» iochidiag Mr. M.A. Rchmo from Indio, in Bonn on Jiriy !• 


I DO not want to underrate the cut- by its policy of detente. It pursues that 
tural variety, the historical develop- policy without illusions. 
nicnts» whidi lend our bilateral relations nu EIJRCHNB 

their specific brand. But it seems to me 

that all that unite* u* at the ptetent time I "AVE already emphaaized that I am 
ha* grown much ttrongtr than that which «*« overrating the German contribu- 
divide* u». I note thU with mtiifaciion ‘*«n. *•«> * ‘o add how much the 
became it involve* m all in direct reipon- Federal Republic ot Germany depends on 
•ibility. But it also anake u* diare every co-opeiatlon with iu friends, iu allies and 
danger and problem however distant they •“ partner* in the European Community, 
may seem. becomes increasingly obvious that the 

Wlltlc.1 eonhiru. whether in the Medi- Euro^n C^mu. 

terranean or in hdochina. and economic "“V v;ill all the rr»re_be able to live up 


I HAVE already emf^asized that I am 
* not overrating the German contribu- 


It becomes increasingly obvious that the 
member states of the European Commu¬ 
nity will all the more be able to live up 


processes with a. the present downswing reV^SWHty in world aAir. the 

■ . Bfhn>*d* tliaav taka* a aarosamei nammal Sm oMaamlal. 


of the world economy due to siructural 
and cyclical developments, affect us all im¬ 
mediately and directly. 

You all have come to Bonn with a 
common mission. You have subKribed 
to the aim of promoting international 
understanding and of developing fur- 


o siructural * united stand in world- 

let us all im- conflicts and support a fair reoncilia- 

tion of interests. The outcome of the Bri- 
lish referendum has been an encourage- 
ment to Europe. We shall continue to 
su sen build a common Europe by practical 
immationai measured steps. While 1 

. oping ur- you, espcciallv the representa- 


U,« the rdations heiween our coun- ^ Non-Europron .i>«r.tri«..%j,in.r 

In that work you can count on the «,g-erat«l%e. in the Eur^n 


- „ - ^ . U- W U - placing exaggerated hopes in the European 

tull support of my government, which has ^ • •_ * j , ... 

JO Community. 1 should also like to strength- 

made these aims the principal objectives \ , ... * 

. . .1 o . ^ y®**** opinion that the European Com> 

o^tt policy We must all concentraw our ^ b, 

e^ ™ the ^rk of P*^*;«* P«^. Already with the Con- 

whlch IS indivi^lc. and of rawing pros- ^ ^ ha. rendered » con- 

perify <w a . any apprtMc es are open contributioil towards solving 

lo us for initiatives and co-operation to . . ^ «■ • u. 

T . ^ one of the most weighty problems in the 

* ^ world, namely that of an interdependent 

FOREIGN POLICY loliiiion of world-wide raw material and 


TTHE Federal Republic's policy is pri- energy questions. The Federal Govern- 
■ marily a policy for peace and detente, ment will also take care that the countries 
I am convinced, without meaning to over- contractually linked with the European 
rate the Federal Republic's role, that our Comihunity, of which Switzerland. Portu- 
policy on Germany which has led to a g^l and Spain arc represented tonight — 
normalization of intra-German relations, be given fair treatment. I emphasize 
and our foreign policy which has decisive- that so far the ^federal Government has 
ly improved the ^ relationship with our always, within the scope of iu possibilities, 
eastern neighbours'and the Soviet Union, advocated an outward looking, liberal at- 
together with the Quadripartite Agreement titude and policy of the Community, and 
on Berlin, constitute important phases that it will continue to do so. 


along the road ttnvards detente. We be¬ 
lieve, however, that these initial steps 
must be followed hy further steps. Safe¬ 
guarding them roultUaterally and succeu in 
Che field of disarmament will r ep r ese n t an 
cflecfive further development of detente. 


WORLD-WIDE ECONOMIC 
INTER-DEFENDENCE 

T his brings me to the second major 
political task facing countries and 
gi>vemiiienu in the pcetenc world-wide po- 


The Federal Government therefore alma at litical and economic situation. The Fede- 
and would welcome the condusion in the ral Government is aware that the prosper- 
n^r future of the CSCE whkb it hopes Ity of the Federal Republic la Inseparably 
will have favourable effects, also, on the linked with the devetophient of the world 
political situation outside the qphere of in- economy. We must all be awe that we 
fluence of the CSCE, that is, outside Eu- arc exposed to s serious threat, lu dan- 
rope. My government untvtervingly abides gcrous character rcsulu from the cxiincid- 


cnce of a first global downswing with i 
world-wide need' for adjustments. To 
ward off that threat, we depend for better 
or worse on the co-operation of govern¬ 
ments and parliaments in international 
and economic affairs. This goes, firstly, 
for the countries rich in oil and raw mate¬ 
rials, secondly, for the other developing 
countries, and.’thirdly, for the industrial¬ 
ized countries. Such co-operation can only 
take place on a voluntary basis, but it is 
urgently needed. For the truth is that we 
have no option, if we want prosperity in 
the world to grow further, if we want de¬ 
velopment policy to be possible in future, 
and If we want to avoid an increase in 
economic, social and political tensions at 
national and international levels. In recent 
weeks the Federal Government, both in the 
crabinet and in ministerial talks, inten¬ 
sively discussed the problems of economic 
co-operation with the Third World as well 
as possibilities of solving the raw material 
pro^!cms. We have arrived at the conclu¬ 
sion that the Federal Govcmnient's concept 
of economic co-operation has proved ils 
value. The principles of equal partnership 
and assistance for thg purpose of self-help 
apply without change. We diall actively 
participate In development policy both to¬ 
gether with other countries and by direct 
aid. The Federal Government will endeav¬ 
our to keep the repercussions of the ssorld- 
wide economic recession on developing 
countries as smalt as possible and to pro¬ 
mote as effectively as possible the further 
development of their economics. 
LONG-TERM CXINCEPT 
OF COOFERATION 

W ORLD-WIDE co-operation must 

also cover oil and raw mate¬ 
rial supplies. All concerned must recog¬ 
nize that confrontation on this issue is 
ultimately bound to harm all and that co¬ 
operation is the one and only way of en¬ 
suring an even supply at comparatively sta¬ 
ble prices. 

After the first round of the Paris Preli¬ 
minary Conference we have taken stock 
and are now confident that the dialogue 
between raw material producers and con¬ 
sumers will come under way sometime this 
summer. We shall be making conceptual 
and constructive proposals to that end. t 
am convinced that it will be posible to co¬ 
ordinate the requiremenu of industrialized 
nations with those of the raw material 
countries on a reasonable basis and to de¬ 
velop a .long-term concept of co-operation. 
However, patience and readiness for com¬ 
promise will be necessary in order to en¬ 
sure favourable results after what may 
turn out to be difficult negotiations.* 
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MMsUr WtsehMWShi mwting Foreign Minister Y.B.Chevan. With Finance Minister C. Subramaniam and Finance Secretary 

M.G. Kaui. 



With Mrn K*D» Mataeiya, Minister for Petroieum and Chemicais. The German delegation in discussion with the Minister for 

Energy, Mr, K.C. Pant. 



At a meeting with the Minister of Commerce Mr, D. P. Members of the German deiegatidn at the glenary session, 
Chattopadhyaya, 
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MINISTER WISCHNEWSKI IN NEW DELHI 

nrmovkiEnmG rblatk'njh withth^ itni^o i^'OFi;r> 

S TRENGTHENING ih^ channels of Government to examine possibilities for to continue the bilateral efforts atkd mul- 
communication an«l co-operation be- the continuation of the dialogue between tilateral consultations which are taking 
tween the industrial nations and the deve- developing and industrialised countries, place among the members of the EEC 
loping countries — this was the mission particularly with regard to the reconven- and the "Group of 71.** 
of the high-power delegation led by the ing of the Paris preparatory conference _ .j 

Minister of State in the Federal German on international economic cooperation. IL*^**^* ^ ■»ties e i^man *i e pre- 

ws«r^hn«>wNki scntcd its vicw that the idea of tying oil 

1"*.* lulv del«g«k>n included »r. i„d„ good, price.. 

Kerme., Additional Secretary, Foreign »uggeued by tome developing coumrie*. 
’ w M, V B Weber. Additional Secretary. hurt both the nation. mo« 

r-h ^ ‘Min'Mn- of Fxieriial Afein Mr *^”**'** MinlBry of Finance: Dr. Mueller- ^.^iougiy affected by the oil pricc-riw and 
Chavan, Minister of Finance. Mr Secretary, Federal Mini.^ ,ho»e of the induMrialiMd countries which 

K n^ravwT’ St« tf P«^e^m I®*"* >«• *»cce«ful in combaUng inflation. But- 

K. D. Malaviya. MinistCT « rwiwiOTm Ftarcign Office; Mr Stryk, Direc 

and Chemical., Mr K C. ^t. Federal Ministry of Economic Co-ope- 

^hJ^Minfstr^oP&mmerce Tta Metiger. m Secretary, For- “delegaticm also explained iu comen- 

Ci^^an Mini.:.er also paid a courtesy call «*“• * K*®*”’ "“ 7 “* 

on the Prime Minister. During the course wa. not .he optimum mlutlon and yiM 

of the 50 minute diwussion. Mr. Th* Indian learn wa. led by Mr C. only bring marginal benefft. to the deve- 
IVlKhnewski informed Mrs. Gandhi about Parthamrathy, aiairman. Policy Plan- loping countries. Both sides agreed thst 

the piogrcM of hi. delegation-, talks with ni"«- Ministry of External Affairs, and - - --- --- —” —— 

other countries. The fact that the German consisted of senior officials from the Min- 
initiative was being well received by all i«rie. of External Affaiia. Finance. Com- 
countries ws. a hopeful sign for the »•««. »"*» Petroleum- 

success of the mission's objective, the Mi- The two delegations had detailed dia 
nister said. Mrs Gandhi also gave the cussions on the problems of the interna- 
German guest an outline of the present tional economic order and reviewed ihe expressed his extreme satisfaction with 
situation in her country. developments since the last meeting of discussions in New Delhi and an- 

On the third leg of their world-wide the preparatory conference held ar Paris nounced that both sides had agreed to 
tout of developing countries in Africa, In April this year. Both sides agreed that mume their bilateral contacts after the 
Asia and South America, the delegation the resumption of the dialogue was of the German delegation's 

had ttlks with members of the Indian essential. They alto agreed on the need nation fact findit^l mission. 


combating 

tiessed by a detailed study on 
liehvaiour of as raw materials, the 


it was Imperative to avoid any confiron^ 
tat ion and that the aim should be to 
reach mutually satisfactory ways of stabi¬ 
lizing prices of both raw materials and 
industrial goods at a reasonable level. 

At the end of the talks. Mr WischnewskI 


WISCHNEWSKI-THE FOREIGN AFFAIRS MAN 


W HEN Chancellor Helmut Schmidt 
asked WischnewskI a year ago u» re¬ 
place Hans Apel, who had been promoted 
to Minister of Finance, as the *'SPD man*' 
in the Foreign Office, he hesitated for a 
long time. His job as party spokesman 
on foreign affairs suited him. He felt Just 
as happy in the cffice set up for him'afker 
his resignation as SPD national executive 
manager as in the Foreign Affairs Commit¬ 
tee of the Bundestag (Lower House of 
'Parliament). 

There was no Istk of trips abroad espe¬ 
cially as WitchnewAi was responsible for 
the party's overseas contacts. In fact, he 
was at one time abroad so oftgn, entrusted 
with 10 msny delicate mlukms, that many 
people in Bonn began to talk dispari^tngly 
of "the diplomatic MP." According to 
WischnewskI this was all done with the 
approval and even at the express wish of 
the Foreign Oflke. The fad remains that 
Ihe contadt Wisdinewskl made then and 
the insight he gained Into die world of the 
profieitional diplomau hm helped him 
considerably in hia new 


He ftnilly accepted Schmidt's oflter on 
condition that he would, like ApH. be 
responsible for European affiairs. "Europe 
fascinates me." he said. Ever since hit time 
at the European Parliament from igffi to 
when he saw how little delegates 
could achieve there, he has been conscious 
of the need to make a decision which can 
only be exercited'^by a member of the 
government executive, as it is denied all 
parliamentarians. 

Wischnewsiti, has since then proved 
himself, as "Minister for Europe," a stal¬ 
wart nanicipant in the many night-long 
aesilonf in Bonn. Europe, whldi according 
to WiKhnewskI is "on the agenda every 
Wedneaday" in the Bonn Cabinet, was alio 
the reason for the Chancellor's request 
that he participate in all Cabinet meetings. 

WischnewskI does not simply switch 
off when other Items are being discussed. 
Not that he is a "Jack-ot-all-crades" cither, 
but one minor appointment would cer¬ 
tainly be insttflkient to occupy him. like¬ 
wise In the Foreign Oflke he doct not just 
prick up ears when Europe to mentioned. 


He makes no bones about admitting that 
he will introduce his party's views into the 
Foreign Office should his political collea¬ 
gues so desire. This appears to have had no 
adverse effea up to now on hit cbllabora- 
tion «^ith Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrldi 
Genscher and Karl Moersch, the PDF'! 
Minister of State who. according to Wlt- 
chnewski, performs the fuiKtiona of fi 
"normal" State Secretary. 

"Ben Wisch," as he was once called by 
Willy Brandt on account of hia friendihip 
with many Arab pollticans. It very vena- 
tile. Wischnewiki't Cologne conatitncacy 
naturally heart the brunt of these high- 
priority claims on bis time, but he would 
nevertheless like to keep this seat which 
he has held for iS years: he was elected on 
the direct candidates list for the first time 
in 1965 — and every time since. 

Ever since a heart attack during a trip to 
Africa years ago. WischnewskI, who wat 
born in igat, hat had to husband hit 
eneigici very carefully. 

Aieta Nefpfp — "Prenk/urlef dllgeeieifie 
Eeffuiif.** _ 
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"INTEGRATING WOMEN IN SOCIETY REMAINS 
WORLD-WIDE PROBLEM" 


I T is true chat women's problems vary 
from country to amntry. But one 
riling we do have in cxinimon: Discrimin¬ 
ation against women and their inadequate 
iiitrgration in society is a wprld-widc 
problem... 

1 would now appeal to you all: 
us prove, above all let us women pro\e 
that, beyond all the differences and conlli- 
ct'ing views which divide us. we are united 
by a solidarity strong enough to enable us 

M 

There are no womea’f problena which 
do not coocerw men.. IfwoaieoluiTe no 
chance of self - fulfllmenC« partnership 
will rcasala a dreamt 


to work out practical proposals and initiate 
measures to pur them into effect... 

We German are still a long way from 
our goal, but in the course oC our work 
sve have gained a ceratin amount of experi¬ 
ence which could make a contribution 
here: 

I. Legal guarantees are Che prerequi¬ 
site for an improvement in the situation 
of women. The Basic law, the constitu¬ 
tion of the Federal Republic of Germany 
of 1949. as well as a series of laws passed 
since then, guarantee equal rights for men 
and women. 

Bpt this don not mean that equality is 
everyday reality. We are engaged in a 
ieiiariou.v struggle, gaining ground day 
by day, to make it reality: a struggle 
against prejudice, for more self-conlidcncc, 
against indifference, for more education, 
against dependence, for more partnership. 

a. Economic development, social pro¬ 
gress and women's problems are insepara¬ 
bly linked. The situation of women cannot 
be improved without reference to the 
economic and social situation and without 
accepting the consequences which follow. 

But conversely, tlic degree of economic 
and social progress depends on how far 
women praticipate in and benefit from it. 

3. There are no women's problems 
which do not also concern men. It can 
not be expected that women with only 
limited education opportunities can give 
their sons an optimal education. If 
women have no chance of self-fulfilment. 



Minister Ksiharlnm focke 
partnership will remain a dream. It should 
be remembered that progress in this sphere 
will not benefit women alone. But the 
fact remains that first the commitment of 
Uiose concerned, their determination to 
help themselves must be present before 
others take up their cause. The more 
practical emphasis we place on self-help 
and .solidarity, the more resolute atten¬ 
tion we give in international cooperation 
to the problems of those women whose 
needs are most acute, the greater will be 
our success. 

What, then, is the situation of women 
today in the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many? 

n 

Boyf Mid glrki to the Padcral Republic 
have the smms educutfoBul opportnnltlee 
but do uot uMke tbu huuo uee of themif 


My Government believes that every 
Individual, whether man or woman, 
should be free to live his life as be 
chooses. We do not want to prescribe for. 
women that they must devote themselves 
exclusively to their children and house¬ 
holds or demand that they all go out to 
work; or lay down for men that they are 
solely responsible for supporting the 
family... This is also envisaged in the 
legislation 10 reform the law on marriage 
and the family which is at present being 
considered by Parliament. 

Boys and girls in the Federal Republic 
have the same educational opportunities, 
but do not make the same use of them... 
Many parents today still think that school¬ 
leaving certificates and vocational training 
for girls are a waste of time because they 
will be getting married anyway* or be¬ 
cause ic will prevent them from earning 
their own keep as soon at possible. What 
we are trying to do here is to change 


these attitudes through intensive infor¬ 
mation work... 

Today we cannot imagine the economy 
of the Federal Republiu without the con¬ 
tribution made by working women. But 
although they make up 36 percent of .the 
tvorking population, and are thus an im¬ 
portant factor in our economic life, they 
arc still a long way from enjoying equa¬ 
lity with men... 

ff 

Neither at home aor to the totaraational 
sphere caa we afford to alt baekaad wait 
for the problems of womea to be solved 
simply tbrongb economic and social pro¬ 
gress^ 


Mothers who go out to work also have 
specific problems. Men in general arc 
still not prepared to help their wives 
cope with the many different responsibi¬ 
lities they must bear. There are still far 
too few kindenrgartens or schocils wlicrc 
children can be lcx>ked after the whole 
day, although in rccenr years provision 
has been greatly expanded, particularly in 
the primary school sector. We have, 
however, introduced maternity leave for 
working women six weeks bef<ire and eight 
week.s after the birth of a child. If a child 
under eight years old is ill. the mother 
or ttie father may slay at home five 
days per. child and year to look after it. 
Mothers of children under eight who are 
in hospital or on a cure arc entitled to a 
home-help. Unmarried mothers now have 
the same legal status as other parenu, and' 
their children have the same rights as 
children bom in wedlock. Maintenance 
payments by fathers of illegitimate child¬ 
ren are regulated by law and continuously 
adapted to the cost of liviiig. If the 
father refuses to pay, the public authori¬ 
ties ensure that he meets his obligations. 

The position of older womcm who 
often in the past had barely enough to 
meet even their most basic needs lias 
been considerably inipiovcd in iccciu 
years... 

Neither at home nor in the interna¬ 
tional sphere can we afford to sit back 
and wait for the probIen;s of women to 
be solved simply ilirough cc<>nomic and 
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nodal progress. Wr must make sure lioth The relatioris of panncrdiip which the seriously affected countries mote than the 
on tlic national and international level: Federal Republic of Germany U seeking eionomicaily more advanced ones. 

to establish with the countries of the On the basis of these principles we 

• that development does not create Third World underline the importance again aim to help within these countries 

new disadvantages for women, ^1,^ efforts made by the developing the underprivileged, those mo« affected 

o chat the struggle against existing dis- roumries themselves. Women living in bv the economic and social difiicutiicf: 
crimination is intensified, developing countries should lake advant- And these in many cases are the women. 

age of this in order to improve their If we arc really to get to grips with 
m that high priority is given to raising situation. Wherccer they develop initia- this preddem, I believe there is only one 
the level of education, training and lives of their own ana show their ability way: Women in inaustrialiTcd countries 
information of women, to help themselves, ihex may itmm on I'luu influence development policy for the 

our support. In this connection, I diould bc'iiefit of women in the developing c.oun- 

• that amcrcie and pr.actical measures neglect to say that we greatly admire tries. Women in tiie developing countries 

are taken above all in those spheres pinneer work done along thcjw lines niu.si stand Up and apply lor projects 

where women arc most tinderprivi- ||y •vomen in Latin America, Asia and. which will help to solve their problems. 
**8^**’ Above all, Africa. Our development In this way women can prove that we 

|ioluy is designed to benefit the weaker do not just talk abtmt solidarity, we can 
My Covernmeni believes that bovct- more than the stronger, to help the most also make it a reality, 
eignty and each country’s own comiibu- 
tion are an essential basis for interna* 
tionat co-operation. In that respect, the 
World Action Programme will have to be 
trandated into the language of national 
values, decisicr^ and possibilities. It uill 
have to be adapted to the cultural and 
social conditions existing in each country, 
in order to avoid inappropriate ttand- 
ards. norms and achievements being ex- 
ported «>r copied. A decision on the spe- 
lific road each country will lake ran be 
found in no louiitry uitlioui the initia* 
live and participation %if its women. 



A WOMAN WIELDS THE CONDVCTOWS BATON 



HofUnm ¥on Mmini 


T a8, Hortense von Gelminl It the 
only female conductor In the Federal 
Republic. In fact everything about her 
it unusual. At the age of four the lat 
down at a piano that no one in the 
family had ever used. She stys: wat 

contrkmt right from the beginning even 
id ■ childt that 1 wanted to be a con¬ 
ductor, that I wanted to Mug cudMTal 
mutk into being/* 


Whenever the a8-year old conductor 
takes her position in front of an orches¬ 
tra she expects everyone to give it every¬ 
thing they have got. This quality of 
self-sacrifiM is often lacking, however, 
and not just amongst musicians. In her 
opinion this is a malady prevalent in 
modem society. 

Obvious exceptions to this rale are the 
ya mtuidans with whom die made her 
public drtmt as symphony orchestra con¬ 
ductor in the pilgrim* diufch of the 
\'teriehnheil%en (the fiMurteen saintt) at 
Staffelsiein in Upper Fkanconia. She 
acknowledged their total oommiuueni to 
their art* 

For Hortense von Cfhnini, being tbe 
only woman in a dtalpliat which is 
otherwise an emMy mas c uMne domain 
is a sort of miilwone vomid her neck. She 
enjoys a oerttin amount of advance pnb- 
lldiy but will also have to pay a hIgPi 



CmiducUng an orehasira 


price for the credit which has b 
available. 

It is quite likely that die wil 
ter jealousy amongst her musicii 
she is the centre of attention, 
also a risk that people will begi 
approve of her if a surfeit of 
creates the impremion that die i 
ing the phenomenon of being 
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OLMinES OF BERMANY III 


This Is ths concladinfl psrt of Oio 
ssriss of orticlos by S. H. GHOSH (MLG). 
Tho orticlos woro first publishod Id **Tho 
Pionoor;' Lucknowtind art rspriotsd hsrs 
with tho kind pormission of tho author. 


I N Bonn, capital of the Fedeni Re- 
* public. 1 aiked for and goc a heavy 
dote of politica. In the Federal Republic 
ol Genuany. poUcical parciee are aleo 
■object CO the pioviiloQ of the Baiic Law. 
Under Article ai. they are to oo-opemte 
In the foming of the political will of the 
people. The partict can be freely rttab- 
liihed but their internal ovganiaaiion 
inuit conform to democratic principles. 
In the Seventh Bundestag, equivalent to 
our Lok Sabha or the House of Com¬ 
mons, four political parties are repre¬ 
sented. They are, as given in the figures 
of January 1973: The $PD (The Social 
Democratic Party) with S4a Deputies, Uie 
CDU (Christian Democratir Union) form- 
the main Opposition with 186 Depu¬ 
ties; the CSU. (Christian Socialist Union) 
with 4S Deputies, and the FDP (Free De¬ 
mocratic Party) with 4a Deputies. 

COALITION GOVT. 

The SPD with FDP form the^ present 
Ooalitlon Government. The Government 
Is haslcally Centrist. Xn the relatively 
minor reckon of 1966-87. when unem¬ 
ployment readied 670,000, the extreme 
right wing National Democratic Party 
suspected of Nazi leanings, was marching 
tiiumphantly into the State Parliaments. 
**For ui in Germany," lald the SPD's 
VSee-Chahnnan, Herr Wehner. "the abi¬ 
lity of democracy to develop stands and 
falls on the security of purchasing power. 
Cull employment and ffoedom from the 
fear of an Insecure old age." Now with 
more than a miUkm unemployed in West 
Germaiiy, the NPD is not represented in 
any State Parliament. In the eleaion in 
North-Rhine Westphalia on May 4, it 
polled 0.7 per cent. In the Saarland on 
the tame day 0.4 per cefint. The Commu- 
nltu scarcely did betur, with 1 per cent 
In North-Rhine Westphalia and 0.5 lurr 
cent in Saarland. major parties 

have benefited from the collapse of the 
extremists, the Sodal Demoorau more so 
*than the Christian Democrats. But the 
Increase in the liberal Free Democrat vote 
which hed enabled the FDP to be lepre- 
tented once again in aU the State Par¬ 
liaments, wu achieved mainly at the 
expense of iu coalition partner, the SPD. 



A PMfitMiMnt §$u/on in Bonn. 


ANARCmsn 

This is a further indication of the 
popularity of the Centrist policy. But 
despite the stability of the Government 
and the democratic nature of all opposi¬ 
tion parties, the foices of dtsnipiion are 
making themselves felt. The anarchisu, 
admittedly a microscopic minority, are 
tr>ing to terrorise people and disrupt the 
esiablishnien^ with reckless violence. The 
most costly trial ever staged in Western 
Europe and also the most politically ex¬ 
plosive was scheduled to start In Stuttgart 
on May st. Four of West Germany's top 
anarchists, memben of the Baader-Mein- 
hoIX Croup appeared before a panel 
of judges in a bomb-proof court room 
built specially at a cou of s m 6 million 
sterling. More than .3.000 police were on 
duty in this area. The suthorities expect 
supporters of the anarchists to attempt to 
rrscue the accused by any means from 
mustard gas and miuilet to the kidnap¬ 
ping of members of the Bonn Govern¬ 
ment and their families. While 1 was in 
Bonn Chancellor Helmut Schmidt banned 
all non-official liiitort to the Government 
lieadquancrs and kept an armoured car 
on guard In the courtyard of the Chan¬ 
cellery building day and night. The 
Speaker oi the WeK Cerinan Pirliament 
ordered 48 special police to guard the 
building and its 470 Deputfes. AU West 



* ■ •* 

Tho oM Bonn .Beeffioveii'e aliflit 

end /e/iyli/e efeep/ie. 


German hospimls have received urgent 
Instructions on treatment of mustard gat 
burns following the theft of 51 quaru of 
the chemical from a North German 
Army store. The police believe the 
thieves hopes to use the gat to threaten 
hostages and get the prisoners released. 
RIVBII CRUn 

Bonn, however, vras not all politics* 
\'ery thoughtfully tlie authorities had ar¬ 
rant for a long cruise up the Rhine. 
It happened to synchsonlsq with the oh- 
MTvance of what is known as 'Father's 
Day.' True enough X did not see many 
grey heads in the gay crowd that hail as¬ 
sembled on the luxury boat fitted with 
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A ¥i9W of th9 busy Hamburg port. 


1i IS a fa<(inaLing <ifv lated with 
lit IS and a rncarKli 1 ing rixt^r witli the 
(^4 can ifiviiiii;^ ships finm ali parts tif ihe 
wtaUl. iiii lulling t.'uha, i<> bring ihcir 
cari^ii to tills I'almtnus port. Yciu can 
waii:'! '«! i!|,- :itinosphcrc. go for 

ifi bfautiful parks, feed th£ 
atiimab it a •piL-ndul d<ic*. go sailing on 
the Ai‘:cr, Tij^Mt in the heart of Ham¬ 
burg. You fan shop to your heart's con- 
(i lit prosided, unlike poor me, you are 
r.ni troubled iviiir a lean purse and pau- 
ijtv of ftrreign exchange, let your mind 
tvaudcT to distant lands at the sight of 
the rnaiesiic ships on the FIbe, visit the 
oper.T, enjoy dishes from every country in 
the ssorld and make new friends. 



Tssttng Rhino w/nss in a tratilVonal 
aaiting. 


all possible amenities, including two 
floating restaurants. The vouog were 
very much in evidence, some wuh lop 
hats and frock coats iiiiining their 
fathers. Everyone was in a holiday mood 
singing lustily and putting aHa\ enor< 
mous quantities of bee: ami other bever¬ 
ages. The RhineJ a rulers are a 'i-v 
friendly and expan.si\e lot. The lani>ii' 
age barrier was done a\>av in no time 
with the sign )an'.;uage and frieiid)\ umms 
accompanied with nudges and sK v\iok*i. 
AN INTEIULUDE 

A couple of Rumanians on (;:c' boat 
who had drunk heasify but rtiU ui'-cTy 
suddenly turned to me f«>T some 'u\kirri- 
ous reason as their long lo>r )jvoi|'fr .mJ 
spoke volubly of old imics. 1 -.w! > si 
niy escort* Col. SvhiruiHt. assuri'd ti- 
that 1 was an Indian who touhi ut br .t 


be n for “a br(:»wn Fnglidiman, ’ 

the\ bru«!h<-d him aMcic. tlmtiunred liim 
as a CIA agent, and forced me to join 
them 111 ihcir national jnihem. 1 <hui- 
fullv stood up arm made (main uninre !Jj 
giblt i'.Oi.«-# s ut gcr out of iny pn dii .ir^i'ni . 
I.jcfT wc explored an nld tri:tlr. I^^jd 
Giulcsberg, and u.vs initiated inio tiu 
leal meaning of ‘Bad." In f>«rman u 
means "a bath." serves as a Kind hcalih 
resort. Th*’ sjni.ig water is suppovd to 
cure you of .all aibiicnts, including u 
jpaiism and arthritis. 

HAUNTING CASTLES 

Meinori^'t cl old castles still haunt rnc. 
Gcriitany is full of castles. There aie 
tpjke-bclievr castles, rccon.siriKii.ti to 
conjure up hiNiorv, castles every bit as 
fjid and gc-riuine as they look; luir. ^as*- 
h's in till’ Kocoifi periiM and oilier pit- 
tur<*sc]Ue ones tvhich seerti to Mep 

ped right oiji of Mine fairs laK-s The 
cellars aie deep and ccnd and suU - i wine 
and troiii the fiic-iuilv iKdrooiox 
Visitors c-tijov a the iv>lloi}', ’..tilt vs. 

Ai-d MOW for the last and bent lap or 
ihi H.ambui'g. ' The mgois are 

l.nig in Hanibiirg" •‘-o the wag goes 
and mariy pc*.'pie who have saiuplctl 
Iftiinhurg's '.'.ocjiiiality and the caruiisc-l 
ihai g»*es on In the gusty* lustv pari o* 
this givai poit will agree. But loiy^. 
nights are only one part of Hambuiv, 
'I here is imith to dimmer there and 

t!..inkH to rnv v<-vv knowK‘dg<-.ttd<' n ' 

cirtrining- esn-rt provided bv iht* f:'*. . 
Naiione- Mrs. M.-rton Ti. 

burj both ai work a-vd iji:**- Jt(/’ 


Re.sourccful nu-rchants and ship-owneri 
hive (ciittribiiii.d lo Hamburg’s greatness. 
It is now one of rhe major sea ports in 
T-'uropc. .Alrim^t so.i^oo ships enter the 
port annunllv Join a h.arlmur trip with 
an esperienved guide — as I did — and 
voti will s<v' the names of pon.s through- 
oil? ;iic* 'world on ihe sterns of ships being 
d.Mi).arged I'r loaded here. This was my 
iUckv dav, for I saw for the first time 
v%h:it arc* known as "container ships** the 
vw rd i.; niodernitv with a fleet of 
‘•iii.ill shins .ir bo.it< I'j.krcl away in their 
beMns tn he reh-ased ai the proper time 
for unloading and distnbucing cargo in 
rrccml time. 

FLIN CtTY HAMBURG 

F.xploring Hainhufg i« fun for you 
never fc*el Imrcd in this city of a mil¬ 
lion pcvsple with appetising. sightseeing 
fare for evcTybodv. Board an Alstcr 
Steamer for fun. Stand on the stern afrti 
locik i'latk at Hamburg's skyline—■ the 
Ciiv Hail, tlio "Muhel,** the modern 
oiT.rt- »>io;ks. c-litie past the parks-border¬ 
ing ih.- AKict* locil th.- seagulls and 
swans. s',-p od 'Oinewhcre and go tip die 
u-irite p.ark to C|uaint but very artttocra- 
tiv hoiisc-s once tc-nanied by sea captains. 
rorha[»s you might like to go back to yolir 
)-i !c'l ihrciuu;! ihe elegant Pveseldorf with 
us ixiutiqufs, siiops and galleries. The 
s: post CIS .■'•■■und the corner from your 

! ...-I V cM vnii how wide the choice 

.V i :,- r.f s in Hambuig. Famous 

:»nd conductors appear 
f-' ib. The Hamburg State 
* ; ’ ■ i ii'n.ie for itself through 

»c;rc;s. .^s many as 
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OLD CASTLES AND A MODERN STATE 

.6 tbotics cater to every ta«e. The Germany has Still mlles to go before reaching her goal 

<>» « wen-adjusted. contented and tolerant aoclrty. 
variety programme ^ amadng deftnem But there Is no denying that shs Is going the 

•nd fifieMe. Unlike quite i few ocher ___ flpht Wfly*** 

theatrds. the place hai a homely atmoa- turn to their home country to minister to with the requiiementt and demandt ol 


phcie with drinks and refreshments for the needs of a developing nation, 
everybody — but at a price of coursel 
And the price. I’m afraid will make the Summing up. I should say that it is 
lukhnavU wince. much worth our while to know Cer- 

Once you realiae that a deuttebemark is ** ^ 

.Knv taorth u much a. R. j.^o and a ‘he hw of Europe 

hotel brcakfaM. a modert one, i. “* vhU. but she i. a moder, 


tlie trade promptly and eHidently. 
GERMAN FAILINGS 
Cermans. too have their waits and 


r»n« WW iK.. . i. "“"y- ^ot Only is she one of the jtreat Flemishes — who has not? They mem to 

now worth as much as Rs • so and a ‘*’“'>“'*** ‘he ' heart of Europe people he a Ihtic too sure of themaeivct and 

hotel fateakfast «-en a modL! one it hhe to vWt. but she is a modern Stale have little patience with those, who faU 

?8 « ■"«* one of the world s top indiuiiial “* "aeasure up to the frightening German 

Lst M mi^ with wine’of course, and ««n‘ries. It has been rightly mid that ^ 

m, ......wwaw.wao. ..awe. GciTOany s special characteristic is hiT ^*^'***R» 1 ^*^ * section of them, seem 


. .nmrgtuoo. mark. v«« Germany’s special characteristic is hiT ^ »«». «*» 

ran Ae ori^e onl has^ to «**** diversity. Germany ~ does .hat have been comipted by this permissive 

nav §tw a nlahr nutinff with entertain the old citadels and castles. the to- shops and bazars where all 

a n^ th^ire Inci^ntallv all ®*"‘**' »>««Py contraptions and poraogra- 

ilis sDOtliahti the German affluence’ A ^**'*^^ ^ anyone who says Gcr- P*^ literature arc sold openly, are a com- 

hmcl ^t« conBded to me that ' his “*"y her modern technology and 

miMav-acr* • nnn marks mdustry. hw research.^ Her fairs, ina- ** non-siop sex sliows are another eyesore 

R. ,^n«n When 1 .rfc! ‘hh** und equipments, cars and auto- fr.,m any countipr. 


that is moie than Rs 7.000. When I ask- 

ed how tkfa a penon should be to be “•“ *>"• 


But it is only fair to add that these pla- 


^liy’^iiemT west”®;: ^ one get c.o.r - ^ wMl" ,;:S£ 

many. I was told that he should he in *0 T's”!!’, but Hbidt ^m;? 

the ‘ iuoA>oo-mark annual-income bracket, m brought forth? Germany is 

that is. over Rs 4 lakhs Goethe and Schiller. Bach Germany has still miles to go before 

' u w« Beethoven, Kant an-l Hegel, Marx reaching her goal of a well-adjusted, con- 

Hambuig. like other big German cities. Engels. Schopenhauer and Eir.siein tented and tolerant society. But there 

ficmaes many foreign workm. mostly other famous names to conjure with is no denying that she is going the right 

Turks, Yugoslavs and Italians. The i^orthwhilc spheres. svay under a ccniri-st leadership with a 

number of foreign workers in the entire powerful and lynx eyed opposition 

Federal Republic is reputed to be about Germany is all that and more. But l>reathing heavily down its neck to pre- 

two million. I saw quite a few Indians, basically it is a land of indefatigable vent any slackening of the pace. We have 

apart from studenu and business men, in workers who believe in earning their n.ucli to learn iiom West Germany and 

I’rankfurt and Hamburg selling n^tpap- blessings fhc hard way and enjoy the jhey in turn have 10 tAicd quite a few 

ers and doing oilier odd jobs which are good things of life by earning the where-' of their inhibitions and erroneoua convic- 

considdned ’’dirty" by the German stand- withal to pay for their pleasure. Ihcy lions to build an abiding Indo-German 
ard, street cleaning, for Inatance. But are naturally a proud }>eople who have bridge c>f understanding and mutual res- 
they earn by the Indian standard good passed the performance test and rannoi poet. The writer, however, cannot help 
money 1 must, however, confess that thdr understand easily why India keeps drag- making a wisecrack about our respective 
performance has not improved our image ging its feet even after sy years of free- characteristics before concluding this 
abroad. *Xlie Indian students. 1 was told, dom. They have high respect for Indian riecessarily sketchy travelogue. In Gcr* 
arc intelligent and hard-working but the philosophy and Indian intelligence. What many things may get serious but never 
majority of them seem anxious to settle irritates and annoy.s the business men is disasurous; in In«lia, on the other hand, 

down there and this is frowned upon by the bureaucratic sloth and uniniaginaii\e- things are always disastrous without gei- 

thc Fcdeiml Government. They want our ness of certain Indian trade interests in ting serious, 

boys to' learn the know-how and then re- studying market conditions and coping (Concluded) 


LUrrHANSA ORDERS EUROPEAN AIRBUS 

and Airbus IndusUy have signed delivered in April, 1977. 

Lufthansa will operate the Aiihos with the com- 
a consortium of European manu- mencement trf its sununer-sdie^ule 1976. on high 
ncturers. medium 0«tey 

—.. and^^urope: The aircraft type 

agraei BiaiaW bveia thSnn oidec pf 3 and an -—m ine Lufthansa vwsQa.ia£bM[im|Hll^^^pi^ 
option on 9 tarelift Two ^'tho Xoidefi wiU be 24 wOl bp.in JhAgwHiailR^^lmRnRuht 
ddivned in 1976 and the tKrdwil^^^j^^gjg|jfoSlii^^0li^S3iaPll^^~^*^ 
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GENSCHER BACK FROM AFRICA 


P OREIGN Mitiittcr Huu-Dietrich comitriet' imcretu. As an cxampk of the IN MALAWI 

Censcher returned to Bonn in the way to tudi concUUtion. Minister Cen- At the weekend. President Hasings 

evening of July 7 after a nine-day visit to scher referred to the European Arab dia- Banda of Malawi received Bonn's Minit- 

four countries of Africa. He said he logue; as another example, the Agreement ter. Foreign Minister Genscher was also 

brought home with him the impression of I.ome. guest of honour at a state banquet in the 

tliacc his African hosts, like the German . ranital mantmi 

1 discussions the lyto foreign cap««* mantyre. 

era veromcn , we ministers, reached basic agreement that The Foreign Minister's * visit coincided 

early, resumption of the intemipicd Pans raw-matJal and energy with Malawi's celebration of the nth an- 

con eimce. sw ng a la ogue anrang raw- g^ppiy^ ^ ^^,11 Uiose involving the niversary "'of the country’s independence, 
materitd producing OHintnes. other deve- development, can be *rtv- Close ralations betwen the FedeiTRepub- 

K^ing countries and the industrial coun- ^ o^ly in close co-operatiem. In a din- lie of Germany and Malawi date from 
ires on raw matcnal supply, including ^cr address. Minister Gensdier praised the time preening the African country's 

Ghana's role in West Africa, and promised independence. 


energy. 


In geneial. the Foreign Minister report¬ 
ed, he found his African hosts well aware 
of the interrelationdiip between prosper¬ 
ity in the industrial countries and econo¬ 
mic progress in the Third World. This 
recognition that the industrial countries* 
economic problems have negative effects 
on the Third World, said the Foreign 
Minister, is a good basis for a construc¬ 
tive dialogue. 

In all four countries — Liberia. Ghana. 




at an 

mining mUhtni^t -0t\VBd^ 
on 

chiefiain, eompUu ' niith' 2 

on '^unUmiud nnrnWr of mhH'. 



'im 


that the Federal Republic of Germany AID AND TRADE 
in ail louT i^um™ - would do all it could to support creation of T HE Federal Republic of Germany haa 

t* * th#> Gmnan F^eral * African customs union. He spoke ■ long been one of the world’s major 

Miuimct «npha*ized the Ce^n S„ favour of overcoming the lait vesliget grantert of development aid to AMra. 

Govern ment« drtermin ation to hel p Afn - ^ colonialism. He also emphasized that World-wide, the rederal RepnbUc'i deve- 

Bonn rejects South Ainca’t apartheid inpment aid from the public treasury from 

1950 through 1974 (after deduction of ic- 
pa>ment) came to DM 94.150 millicn (1 
DMss9.40 Rs). Of this amount, about 
The Foreign Minister arrivcjd in Lusaka one-quarter went to African countries 
on July 4. where he had detailed talks south of the Sahara, 
with Zambia's Foreign Minister Rupiah these countries of Black Africa, 

^ ^ B Banda and President Kaunda. Parti- Bonn's development-policy projects ^ cover 

on problems involving Rhodena. Namibia attention was paid to matten of • taoad spectrum of diAering meatuies. 

and South Africa. He told a .r^kesman multilateral economic co- Priority goes to agricultural seghmal de- 

of the South West African People’s Organ- _„ation. on which last February’s Treaty velopmeni — via technical assistance, know 

iiathm (SWAPO) the Federal Republic of ^ ^ European Gommu- -nd capital aid. 

Germany is particularly interested in early countries and 46 countries of Africa, A major component of industrial expan- 

the Caribbean and the Pacific opens new »" cjouniries of the Third World, in- 

perspectives. eluding Africa, is the activity of German 

private enterprise. By the end of last year. 


cans overcome the last vestiges of colonial’ 
ism. 

Where these remanants of 'white supre¬ 
macy” include racist policies^, Minister ZAMBIA 
Genscher pledged Bonn's continued co¬ 
operation in seeking peaceful change. He 
reaffirmed Bonn's "clear position" — in 
acfxird with United Nations' guidelines-^ 


independence for Namibia. 
IN LIBERIA 
Foreign Minister Genscher 


began his 


President Raunda appealed to his guest k« a™. 

four-country visit to Africa with his airiv- n, i'«nduct relations wiib South Africa in ^ . 1 ^ nma 

al in Monrovia on June 90 In Liberia , .erving the caum of fuU independ- ^ 

he conferred with President William Tol- Namibia. Although tb« Tamhian million. ^ ^ ^ . 

Trade between the Federal Republic of 

Germany and the African countries haa 
grown at an above-average rate. In 1974. 

_ __ _ __ the Federal ReDuhlic's eKDorti to Africa 

cara on July z f<«- a viNii to uhana as the devclt^^nts that might escalate previous year’s DM 

second host country in Africa The same ««<»"»«»«« violence. ^ miUion to DM ii.sSo nUlion. At 

day he conferred with the President, Colo- President Kaunda expressly praised the the same time the Federal Republic’s im* 
nel Ignatius Acheampong. They agreed German Federal Government's attitude — ports horn Africa rote firom i97S*s DM 
that a major necessity is fair conciliation cruTf^^pnoding t<> United Nations guide- 9,900 million to —- in 1974 — DM 16,990 
of industrial countries, and developing imes — lOA'irdx Rhodesia. million. 


ence for Namibia. Although the Zambian 
bert and Foreign Minister Cecil Dennis, president disassociated himself from any 
IN GHANA use of violence to alter the South African 

Bonn's Foreign Minister arrived in Ac- wtuation, he told Minister Gensdier he 
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EUROPEAN SECURITY CONFERENCE 


Reprew.U(iT«t of the EwepM* . PROSHESS ATC 8 CE 

the Uaited Slate* and Canada are flnalto- _ «!«» ts 

lag the papers to be enbinltted at the eon- AMBASSADOR Rian* Bwen, leaae* of 

eluding sunmit of the Cenrereaca On ; the Bonn deiegMian to the Gonfar*' 

^rarity And CooperatiM to En^ On Seevritr And Oo-opmtioti to 


tCSCE) to be held to Hebtokl on Jnir 
30 The position of the Federal Repablic 
of Germany was summarised In a state* 
meat made on July 9 by Slate Secretary 
Klaus Boelling. 

*‘<i) TIkC <-ahin«t occupied itiielf in dc- 
tail, on the basis of reports by the For¬ 
eign Minister and by Arabasador Blech, 
icpresc^ntiiig the German Federal Govcth- 
frii-ni in the Geneva negotiations, with re- 


not to be endangered. 

Ko obstacles nay be nected to the Fede« 
ral Republic of CemaByU declared poll* 
tical goal of working towards a peace tu- 


Europe mid In a television interview in tus in Europe in which the German people 


Geneva on July 5 that *H9e can be satis* 
bed with the results achieved so far. 
There have been lots of happenings In 


may regain its unity in free self-determi¬ 
nation. 

The rights and responsibilities of the 


have been able last night to complete 
the work on the so-called ^'Badiec No. g” 
that is the seerton dealing with contacUp 
information and culture. We have spe* 
Milts achic-sed by CSCF. to-date and with dally ooncemed omselireB and taken a 


the last weeks* days and even Koun. We Four Powers in respe c t to Germany as a 


the status of negotiations. 

The cabinet will consider CSCE again, 
with the goal of reaching a deiision, as 


whole and in respect to Berlin may .not be 
affected. 

The progress of European unification is 
not to be hindered. 

<4) In the light of these points, the 
cabinet appraised the conferenoe rcsultSp 
which had already been submitted, as posi¬ 
tive. The cabinet expecu the poinu to be 


great interest in questions of a humani¬ 
tarian nature. Regarding contacu, and 
among other things, the working condl- 
soon as the conference results are available tkms for joumalists, we have taken this taken account of in the solution of ques* 
in the final form they will have before very seriously, have oo-operated intensive- tions that are still open, 
passage by representatives of the participa- ly and are very satisfied that this part 
ting countries in the ^rd conference phase has heen conduded.'* 


in Helsinki. 


to 


Tlie cabinet has evaluated as a signific¬ 
ant success the fact that the countries of 
Europe and North America, Indudlng re¬ 
presentatives of widely differing ways of 
life, are making joint efforts to continue 


(*) The cabinri concluded «hat. in con- tiationt meet the foUowing key point.: 

Sirlcraiion of what ha. heen achieved to- Principle, aie to be worked out „ 
date and the noluiion. that axe cmerRing «„ngthen the intemMional-Iaw faeri. of “ •>««•»»«• 

for uiU unremlvcd queationi. the convening friendly living-together In Europe. 


These countries for the first time have 


of the .trd phase in Helsinki in the coming *j*hc way is to be opened, be^nd the object of multinteral negotiatfons 

weeks seems possible. The cabinet hopes borders of the blocs and tiie borders treat- ** 8^* ^ political agreements, prin- 

tlie conference can phrase a corresponding ^ by diffwing ways of life, for mewe free- ^ their co-existence, matters of eco- 


conclusion, as soon as the participants In 
th^ conference itself reach an understand¬ 
ing on all questions. 


dom of movement, information and eco¬ 
nomic cooperation in Europe. 

A link is to be establidied between mill- 


nomic co-operation, human oontacta, 
greater freedom of movement, exchange of 
information and co-operation In culture 


In its discussion, the cabinet follow- larv and political security — this particn- education, 
ed the guidelines issued by the Govern- larly in view of the project of negotiations (5) The cabinet is aware that the extent 
nient on May ifi. 197a. that is, before the on mutual, balanced force reductions of contacts and co-operation to be found 
beginning of preparatory negotiations for (MBFR) in Central Europe. 


tlie CSCF in Helsinki. 


As a result of the conference, the imer- 


Tn consideration of these guidelines it is ests of Berlin are not to be diminished. 


in Europe today needs major improvement. 
The cabinet expects that the conforenoe 
resolutions with which participant coun- 
essential to the government that the nego- The cohesion of the Western Alliance it tries solemnly declare their political inten¬ 
tion of making such improvementt In the 
future will be carried out In practice. In 
this sense, the last of CSCE will not end, 
efforts hue rather begin, with the conduskm of 
the conference. The German Federal Gov- 
Federal Chancellor. Mr. Willy Brandt visit- taxation of tensions would have to be emment will make every effort tovrarda 
^ ed the Soviet Union from July 3 to 9 at continued even after the CSCE's summit haviiqt the conference remlu withatand 
I the invitation of the .Soviet Communist in Helsinki. this test. 


I BRANDT VISITS MOSCOW 

' HE Chaiinian of the West German 


"I" HE Chaiinian of the West German tical climate was determined by 
■ 5 io<ij| Democratic Party and former for detente. However, the policy of re- 


•- Farlv leader Mr. Leonid Brerhnev 
, received Mr. Brandt at the airport. dent thirii imuld be"^i^^^^ to ^ the Committee on Foreign Affalrt on July 14 

i After his return to Frankfurt. Mr perpetually recurring Quarrels over Ber- ^ latew status. On the cofnmlttcc a 

I Brandt said that he had gained the im- -^ ^ av- 

I pn-‘siion from his talks with Mr Brerhnev 
i that bilateral relations with the Soviet 


The former Chaneellor wm alio ««n«. W The Foreign MlnliM ^11 fnim the 


The reiettlemeM of Gcmiane flrom^ eeeond day M ranmltadona, the 


iin. 

the Soviet Union waa also dlscusaed at 


will be available to answer 


The 


their meeting. He hoped that the latta; “* Foreign and tte 

Union were capable of being expanded— have as positive an InSuenee «, S®*-"™****" mmtmamtnt ana 

_a 1^ __1 —ae. ^_ _ _« _a . - -- lamuA mImmmAn* JlainlnlT 


> and this was specially true of the scientl- 
I Ac, economic and cultural spheres. 

Mr Brandt said his visit had ’ had a 
I high informative value. He had obtained 


Armament Control have already, during 
this sesaion of the Bundestag (FarUanaent), 
occupied themadvet seven times 

Mr Brandt gave a deuilcd aceount ol .csCE, on the basis of leporu by 


the Issue as did Mr Bredinev*s 
Bonn ir May igys. 


the impression in Moscow that the pdK his ulks to Mr Sdimidt and Mr Genseber.; Gennan Federal 
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K onstantin StanislawskY, tUe great 
Russian actor, director and producer, 
once said: “Waigner's feeling for thcatii- 
cal production and his dream of a festival 
ill Bayreuth arc the greatest ionuibuiions 
towards the theatre that the 191!) century 
lias produced." 

To the lovers of the music of Richard 
Wagner. Germany's leading composer in 
the late 19th century and great niushal 
dramatist whose stage works have far- 
reaching symbolic signiricance, that senti¬ 
ment is gospel truth. To the loxers of 
anybody's music — and anyliody's theatre 
— it is reason enough to put tlie small 
German town of Bayreuth in your tiavel 
plans at least omc. And there are two 
gncHl reasons for doing it next year: first, 
1976 is the looih anniversary of the Bay¬ 
reuth Festival; second, the perfoTmancf.‘s 
planned for this year arc already sold out. 
Those with the good fortune to see the 
performanies in the centenary year will be 
faMinated by the topicality of Wagner's 
works, especially his famous "Ring 
clef Nibelungen.” 

It all happens at the BayTeuth Festival 
Hall, built by Wagner himself in order to 
free his musical expressions from the res¬ 
triction of existing theatrical facilities, 
and to provide the setting for bis long- 
awaited "Ring." To raise funds W'agncr 
loured Germany, conducting concerts and 
encouraging the formation of societies to 
support his plan. The foundation stone 
was laid in 187a. 


The composer's ^ast project was e\cn- 
tually realized, in spite of tmormous artis¬ 
tic. administrative and financial difficul¬ 
ties. King l.udwig II of Bavaria, a Wag¬ 
ner admirer, friend and Ix-nefacUir. <011- 
tiibuted substantially and irongages were 
raised that were later paid off hv r<nalii«.*s 
on Wagner's works. The "Ring" received 
its triumphant first complete perfotmance 
in the new Festival Hall in August. iSyd. 
two years after Wagner had finally com¬ 
pleted it. 

Wagner's Bayreuth is a 
musical treat; a dazzling display of 
today's musical and theatrical genlueln 
harmony with the vigour of the new talents 
of tomorrow. An experience. That's 
the way Richard Wagner wanted It. 

Wagner's Fcsti\al Hall in Bayreuth has 
not lost anvihing of its importance. Often 
admired, it w'as never copied, except in 
the Priiizvegentcn-rhea ter >n Munidi 
which is no longcT used. .Since the re- 
esiabli.shmcnt of the festival in 1951. undt-r 
the leadership of the composer s grand¬ 
sons, Wieland and Wolfgang Wagmr. Bav- 
rciilh's F('sti%al Hall has witnessed an e\- 
citing set|ucru(‘ of nioitcTn productions 
sshich. time and again, biing in the friends 
of his miisit from all over the world. 

This year, heiwecn July a.yth and Aug. 
*Sih, 197^;. the Wagner Frsti\al presorts 
30 productions, 'flic fc.slivai drama is 
"Parsifal" whiih appears in a new produc- 
tion by Wolfgang Wagner under the mu¬ 
sical direction of Horst Stein, conductor 
of the Ham'mrg State Opera, and Hans 


Zender. musical diiector of the .S.1.11 1 aii<l 
Broadcasting Instiliition in Saaihiuc-i •. 
"Install and Isolde" in a protTyt 11< .»• r- 
August F.iercling. of the Iluinhiitg si.u« 
Opel a undtT the inUMftii direction .1 
C.irlos klcilHT, rnriduiiiii of tin- ti*' 
Opt ra ill Sniiiirari. ih<* r-SiTii;« 1 

mil Nuernbfig," the oper:i Wagiui *om- 
|josed in Vii-nna. in .'i jirocUntion of Wol* 
gang W.igiu'r uikUt the musical dircition 
of Ileimicli Hnlliei'-ir. .1 uell-knoccn »c>ii- 
ciuctnr in MiinM!i .ind \ ti'iiti.i*. and. it 
course, the "Ring." also produtr-d h' 
Wagner's grancKoii under Htusi .Sii-in'- 
directio.T. 

Another c^voni tif inu rnnttonal signdii ■ 
aiiie .11 n.i\r<u(li is flu- “Internaiioiuit 
Youth Fi-Ntival," wlmh 1 ol.m- fluting 
the setond h:ill *if ih.- "hoiiMgi" to Wug- 
iier. Now 111 if. a'.ih \«;ii the ^ol 1 lh 
Fcsinal has hrmight loji* ihei fiver 10.000 
tileiitc'd Mutlenl'* ^*1 the <11.01'..' aits, riui 
sic .ind littiaiuie in miintiies stiuf' 

iiiV>- A progiuniine ol .furM-c. .n.ii let 
tiJies Lfitidiif ti'd h\ .in triir t nai unial pani I 
rt Iff I tin IS. the Fcvti\.,l ve.u f.ffcis 

C'Meiisn*.' iiiusii al ('<liu.11 ion if opera, inn- 
iem|xiiat\ dame, urchesira. lirnnis. rhani 
her music !nr wind insnnnient^ ami iht'O 
There is also a studio for loe. eU-fironi* 
and taped nuisii. a niitltt linv;ii.il \V.igiH! 
S 4 Mninar .ind a im cling tif south author* 
r.-oiu F.ui-tipe .'incl Africa. All panicip.*ints 
will al.so hase tiu oppnrinnitv to aitc'iid 
performances of the Wagner Fesiisal. 

( 1.10/# C', . ]rt 7'rt/t*V 



Th9 ih9atf9 'buUding in Bayrnulh dnaignnd 
by Wngn^r. Right: A sew from ••Psrsifsi/^ 
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t«6tf are transferred to lab animals them¬ 
selves. It will still take many years, the 
cautious doctor feels, before researchers 
will grasp the very complicated mechan¬ 
isms involved in various immunological 
responses in man. 

But Dr. Sethi is sure that the efforts be¬ 
ing made by people like himself alt over 
the world will bear fruit His goal is to 
find out if malignant growths can be des¬ 
troyed by body antibodies in laboratory 
experimenis initially, then in lab animals 
and later in human beings. His research 
group plans to track ciown the substances 
that can cur down the heavy loll, especial- 
Iv in industrialised countries that this 
Killcrr disease leaves in its wake. 

Whether or not Dr. Sethi will still be 


R^$weh0f Dr. Krtthan Sathf in his fab in Bonn 


in Germany working on research when 



Part Of The 
Global Fight 
Against 
Cancer 

t 

Working in Bonn as a member of a 
research group on cancer. Dr. Krishan 
Sethi feels sura that the big break¬ 
through will come soon — through the 
efforts of people like him who have 
taken up the arms in the world-wide 
fight against cancer. 

I AM sure wc are on the right path,'* 
says Dr. Krishan Sethi, an Indian 
dcKior engaged as a member of a reseat ch 
group on cancer at the Institute of Medi¬ 
cal Microbiology at the University of Bonn. 
He is comentralir^ on the immunological 
response of body tissue to cancerous cells 
and has made good headway in his re¬ 
search efforts. 

In lab experiments, he has on several 
occasions, succeeded in getting the IkxIv 
cells used in cultum to reject malign c?eUs. 
A number of compUouioiis arise once the 


the big break! hrougli is made' is somr^* 
thing he himself doesn't know. He clocks 
want to return to India sometime sooner 
or laicT, But he knows that ''the practi¬ 
cal aspect of medical tare for the popula¬ 
tion (ome's first in India." He' himself 
would of (nurse like to continue wiili in¬ 
dependent research on cancer. 

Dr. Sethi, who ha.s already earned two 
MDs, one in Delhi in and the other 

one in the United State's in igtip, is at 
piesent vonsidering obtaining a third dc- 
gicT as a medical dcKtor in Gcrm.in\. As 
he doesn't know how long he will remain 
ill Germany, the Indian, a verv popular 
person among his associates, wants to ob¬ 
tain a German degree too. A career as 
a university instructor is also another op¬ 
tion open to him. 

Dr. S<*thi*.s wife is also a medical doctor 
and i. currently working with a company 
in Krefeld — a city just west of the Ruhr 
district — that researches and dcA'cIops 
disinfertants. He feels that once they re¬ 
turn to India, slie would have a job wait¬ 
ing fevr hc!T as the expertise she has act]uir- 
ed in the Federal Republic of Germany Is 
in considerable demand in India. 

The medical couple have a son who is 
called **Sc:hnee" (German for snow). He 
was given this name because he was bom 
on a January day in 19^9 which has a very 
heavy snowfall. Dr, Sethi and his wife. 
Sarindha, are keen sightseers in their 
spare time and also take holidays when¬ 
ever they can to visit places of interest in 
the Federal Republic of Germany. 
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veteran car parade was held recently by West Berlin 'cabbies* to mark the 75thr 
anniversary of their association. Two turn<of-thc-century 'minis'that delighted 
onlookers are here seen driving past a street market. They are the D-Rad combina¬ 
tion, powered by a particuiarty long-lived four-stroke engine, and a two-seater Hano- 
mag with a noisy single-cylinder rear-mounted engine. Both have long been mer- 
museum pieces,.but were brought out especially for the occasion. 


pULLY stocked with butter, margarlno. 

paste or spread, this handy machine 
can butter up to 10.000 slices of bread 
or breadrolls. It was one of the exhibits 
at Inter-hospital 75. the world's largest 
hospital fair, in Duesseldorf- 

A total of 743 exhibitors from 10 count¬ 
ries displayed an expensive array of up- 
to-the minute hospital equipment rang¬ 
ing from operating theatres to. canteen 
ware. Attendance at the fair readied an 
alt-time high of 63, 000 — nearly all of 
whom were potential buyers. 


^^EST BERLIN couturier Werner Machnik took his manne¬ 
quins to Moscow in advance of the summer shows of 1975/ 
76 autumn and winter fashions. They are here seen against a 
Soviet skyscraper background at the recent Moscow trade fair 
sponsored by the Federal Republic of Germany. Machr*4( has 
made an international name for himself with smart coats and 


costumes, as well as dresses with a dreamy, romantic look. 
West Berlin seems to be faring well as an East-West fashion 
turntable. The lightweight cotton summer dress (picture at 
right) is the handiwork of Ull Richter, another well-known 
name in the West Berlin fashion world. 








INDIAN moDucrs 
v€m rLAsncs fair 


MQm nMmifoct«r€r» of 
filwde mmd niiilicr prodocH 
wo conidcirt of osteUllaliiiip n 
fooAold in th« hishiy soplilt* 
licntod Eutiopcn nmilLCt thro* 
wtfn p nK i dpn tioli In Ihb yearns 
Im ww MU lonnl tnd« fair for 
plaadct and nibhcr, pfipuliirly 
hnhwd da K-75, to be hdd in 
DwMfdorf from Oct. 7 to J4. 
IRRIGATION SCHEME 
INAUGtJRATED 

A deep tnbe-frelt irrisatinfi 
flchcmo in Sajal vinaee near 
Gnrdaapnr was inaugurated by 
Ambasaador Diehl on June 28. 
The thbc-well scheme Is part 
of an Ittdo-German project. 
HELP FOR MADRAS 
SLUMS 

Several social welfare organ- 
faatiom in Bonn are ready to 
beln eradicate slums in Madras 
and I assist poverty-stricken 
commonittes lead bolter lives, 
according to Mr. Rama Aran- 
gannal. Chairman c»f the Tamil 
Nadu Slum Clearance Board. 
The FvangeHcal Church So¬ 
ciety in Bonn has promised Rs. 
dOdyOOO for slum clearance 


and other social welfare acti¬ 
vities in the State this year. 
Several other charitable organ¬ 
isations in West Germany have 
volunicered to purchase hand!- 
goods made hy siom dwellers. 
BAHR WARNS AGAINST 
NEW OIL-PRICE RISE 
Mr Egon Bahr, Minister for 
Economic Co-ooeca(lon, satd In 
an interview with the DP A 
news agency on July 4 that a 
new o0 price rise, anticipated 
by the members of OPEC this 
autumn, would have ncgaiKe 
effects on the entire world eco* 
aoniy. WhOe the oil-price rise 
two years aao could be Justi¬ 
fied as a "foreboding of a 
fairer distribution of 
world's riches." Mr Bahr said, 
the new price rise announced 
for October 1 would most seri- 
oosly affect the poorest coun¬ 
tries, He cmphasi/ctl that the 
German Federal Government 
would do all in ifs'powcr to 
avoid a eonfrontation with de- 
veloning countries, in paitku* 
far the raw-material producers. 

HUNGARIAN FILM WINS 
GOLDEN BEAR 

Hungarian director Marta 


‘Msszaon has won the "Golden 
Bear" top award at the 25th 
West Berlin Film Festivai for 
^Adoption." The gold medal 
for the best short subject went 
to "Sec" by the American Re- 
bln l^ehman, who thus bccanie 
a three-ttaie winner of the Ber¬ 
lin FestIvaL The Soviet Union 
participated In the festival this 
year for the first time. 

CtMIPERATlON ON GIANT 
EGYPTIAN PROJECT 
The largest Egyptian project 
after the Aswan Dam* the so- 
called Quatfara Project, in the 
Western desert will be launch¬ 
ed next sear with German 
financial and technical assis¬ 
tance. The main feanire of the 
project will he the building of 
a 78 Km. long canal with a 
width of 300 metres which will 
connect the Mediterranean Sea 
with the Qiiattara basin west 
of Alexandria. 

MINI-SOLAR ENERGY 
PLANTS FOR SALE 

A Gcrman-ltalian group of 
companies is working on solar 
energy power plants to sup¬ 
ply up4p one megawatt of elec¬ 
tricity. A spokesman for the 


! CHANCELLOR SCHMIDT HAS TALKS WITH RABIN 


I ChancflikMr Hefmut Sch- 
r midi and Israeli Prime Mln- 
I later Yltahak Rabin eonf- 
I red focflcveral hours fin Bonn 
i on July 9 , it was oflielally 


Chancellor Schmidt re- 
j ported the concern with 
' which the German Federal 
I Government wav following 
I the developmcot of the Mid¬ 
dle Eaat ritaatfon. He cx- 
preimd hopes that prompt 
prog ram wooM be made on 
I the way to a negotiated «olii- 


Mr. Rabfai dh e n med hb 
C ofterament*a pofiept which 
aecha condorion of an Interim 
agpecnmnc na n Anther isep 
OB the way lo « gmug i d 


peace settlement. 

Both conferees expressed 
satisfaction about the good 
state of Gemian-lsraeli rela¬ 
tions. 

State Secretary Boclllnt 
told joumniists that the. 
Chancellor emphasized strong 
German interest In titc Mid¬ 
dle East countries* reaching 
an interim agreement Without 
that, there could hardly he 
sohrtanlial progress to re¬ 
port to a resumed Middle 
Efist conference in Geneva* 
It would not do, the Chan¬ 
cellor said, to mhts the right 
time for a temporary agree¬ 
ment of this sort. 

Prime Mlnbler Rabin and 


Chancellor Schmidt also dis¬ 
cussed the role of the two 
big powers in efforts at a 
peaceful Middle East ar¬ 
rangement and aho general¬ 
ly in global politkal con¬ 
texts. 

A third phase of the Sch- 
mldt-Rahin conference found 
the two leaden conoentralr 
Ing on the curent economic 
sitnation, various aspects of 
the world monetary system 
and cncfgy snpplyl. 

Mr. Rabbi also had the 
o por tu nhy of mcetina US. 
fiecraCary of State, Dv. Henry 
KMngef who came to Bonn 
on Inly 11 for consnltatlOM 
with Chancellof Schmidt and 
Foreign Mhristsr Genechcr. 


German partn e r MOBfiachasllfi* 
Boelkow.BMan <MBR)b wM 
the solar power plapNi were far 
sale clilcfiy to connliiia In 
Africa, the IndlaB sob cantiB 
ent and the Arab idfil eB . 

The samn power naita wM ho 
produced in two rtaei^ fpr Ififi 
hfitlRpria nnd IdRS hBowatta 
(one megawatt) and will ho 
ready for dcHvcry In ahont two 
or three yean. 

U.S. COMMITMENT TO 
BERLIN EMPHASIBED 

The departing US. Com* 
mandant la Berifai, Ma|oi- 
General Sam Walker, at a teo- 
wen reception given hr the 
Berlin Senate of July fi'emplui- 
rized the United Statei^ com¬ 
mitment to Beriln. He saM 
that the Fcnir-Power Agreement 
had Improved the life of Bcr- 
lincni. and while the U.S. wel¬ 
comed this develo pm ent. It re¬ 
mained "as alert and strong as 
ever in its commitment to Ber¬ 
lin’s security and existence." 

GERMAN FIRM TO 
BUILD FERTILIZER 
PLANT 

Friedrich Uhde GmbH have 
been awarded a contract hy the 
Fertilizer Corporation of India 
to design and c onst r u ct a fttril- 
lizcr plant at T Vo mhay near 
Bombay. This plant, with n 
daily output of 1,280 tone of 
nltrophosphale tatffliert will ho 
one of the most modem In- 
stalletlons ever to be hufil. The 
plant is expected to ha c om 
missioned hy IfiTT. 

FOUR-POWER RIGWn 
UPHELD 

In a note to the U Jf. Secro- 
taiy-Gencnt Sw Amhamidam 
of the Three Waeicra Po weta 

ond World War ARko ooBIk 

[ slhnitlee In "hD foiff aadam rif 
I the dty of Baribi,** rtneo bb 


dndad to nher the 
Bcrlfai or OBO of Hi 


CofiMn Sihfg 


Jufy if, tf7} 
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OERKIAN VIEWS 
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GERMAN FEDERAL GOVERNMENT'S 
ACHIEVEMENTS 

The German Federal C/overnmont^ 3 ‘ ‘Annual Report For 1974* * ? 
has been published. In a foreword. Chancellor Schmidt ' 
singles out €5xampler. of progress attained despite the 
worldwide economic crisis : j 

! 

I * ‘Thanks to a stabilization policy that began in time, 
to the success of which the reasonable and disciplinedl 
behaviour of management and 3 abour as collective-bargatl 
ning partners contributed, it was possible to keep price-J 
rises lower than in almost all other countries ir the? 
world.** ^ 

i 

j The Government expanded social security coverage : ' 

I ‘‘January 1, 1975, saw the coming into force cf the Tax' 

I And Children’s Allowance Reforms, the new Rent Law,j 
i improvements in payments for the unemployed and those 
I working short hours, and the Law On Payments For Employees< 
i in case of bankruptcy. Preparations wore advanced on. 
I additional important reform projects, such as co-dete^mi-^ 

I nation, the new Real - Estate Law and the reform of provi- 
i sions for career - training. 

'' ‘ ‘The Government has given priority to buttressing inter-■ 
I nal security and to fighting terrorism. ’ ’ 

\ 

•The Chancellor continued: ‘‘In its German and foreign, 
I policies, the Government mad© fut^ther contributions toj 
f detente. Despite some difficulties, the intra- German^ 
^ dialogue was continued- Tho permanent representations of: 
J the two German States took up their work in East and Berlin', 
i and Bonn. Agreements on intra - German trade, the course I 
I of the border in the Bay of Lubeck, and the Health Agree- ^ 
ment were signed. The GDR’s considerable reduction of the^ 
increase in the amount of western currency that must be* 
exchanged for eastern money during trips to the GDR, along; 


IN THIS ISwSIJF 
‘Coiwpe Wants To Co- 
opcrala W&th Energy And 
Raw Materialf CcNiatrkft* 
— SdimMc 

Gmoan-Biazilian Agree¬ 
ment On Peaceful Uses Of 
Nuclear Energy 
Z,000-Year Old Temple 
Rescued From Nile 
He Came To Deliver The 
Beer. Short Story by 
Heinrich BocU 



1 

* with further facilitations of travel, have improved the? 

* 


i possibilities of people in b6th German States to remain in^. 
I contact.* * i 

t r 

I Within the Alliance, the German Federal Government su-l 

cceeded in getting partners ‘‘to pay heed to the great^ 
significance of economic and financial stability of the! 
respective NATO member - countries as a cornerstone of | 
defence capability. * * * 

Regarding the U.S.S.R. the Chancellor said: ^^Despite 
all differences of opinion, co - operation with the Soviet 
Union, particularly in the economic sphere, has developed 
positively.* * 


German and Egyptian eyperts have worked 
together to preserve the heritage of an 
ancient civilization threatened by the 
Aswan project. (See page 7) 
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CHANCELLOR HELMUT SCHMIDT 


EUROPE WANTS TO COOPERATE 
WITH ENERGY AND RAW MATERIALS 
COUNTRIES 

Ch^ne^fhr Schmidt 



A fter the conclusion oC the consulta¬ 
tions of European heads-of-govern* 
ment in Brussels. Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt emphasised on July 17 the Euro¬ 
pean Community nieinbcr-couniries* joint 
interest in co-o|MTation with the oil, raw- 
matmals aiul developing amntrum. Tlie 
European Otuticil, he icported. deiided 
that the hcads-of-governnieiu and Consign 
ministers of rhe Nine will meet again, in 
Rome, in niid-NovenilxT. to confer on 


above naincil groups of countries. The 
Cliamcllor said the Kumpeaii Council had 
found a bio.ul lonsemus im applying the 
Lome nuxiol to raw-maiertal exchange. 
There was unanimous agreement by the 
goveriimriit heads in llnissc^ls that a piiii 
of the International Monetary Fund's gold 
rcsers'es slumld he* iiiili/ed in fituiKing 
the stahili/aiinn of export «*arntngs. The 
Chancellor added that ilic oil <ounirie.s 
should tx: affoided .veturiiv in regard to 


Chancellor Schinidi plans, together with 
Briiuiii and with approval of the French 
Piesidc-ni. In chiimpioii recourse to special 
drawing rigiiis, as a iiiiiemy for rockoii- 
ifig pur(x>S(*s, in the inicrnaiional petrole* 
om trac*e; this propt^al lie plans to sup- 
]M»rt during imei ikk distussioiis of the 
subject appiopriate oigarii/atioiis. In 
suih oTgani/ations as the Internalional 
Monetary Fund and llie World Bank, he 
ttntiiiiucd, the oil couniries must shouUlct 


continuation of the dialogue with the theii earnings and sales de\elc^piiirnts. more ixrsponsibilitv than in the 


ARE RAW MATERIALS COUNTR 
ON GOLD MINES ? 


A SURVEY published by the Federal 
Geoscience and Raw Materials Re¬ 
search Iristituie. Hanover, gices the lie to 
the frequent assumption in the industrial¬ 
ized wcrrld that developing lounirh'S own 
the bulk of the world's raw materials and 
arc consequently sitting on a gold mine. 

Half a do7Cii countric-s, for instance, be¬ 
tween them aaouni for more than half the 
world’s coal output. The IlanoviT re(xn*t 
on the distribution of piimary prcxlurts 
makes it clear that proven ix^Tves *)f raw 
materials arc moix? or less equallv divided 
among the industrializeti West, the Eastern 
Ww and the I'hird W'orld. 

In this thrce cornerevl lontest the West 
controls per tent <»f reserves, the de¬ 
veloping countries 3a per cent and the 
Eastern Bloc 30.9 per tent. 

In coal, for 'nsiantc. ihc IJniied States, 
Canada. Australia and South Africa among 
them atcouiu for 30.5 per cent of overall 
output. The Soviet Union.and the Peo¬ 
ple’s Republic of China aa:ount for a fur¬ 
ther aB.a per tt.ii. So these six countries 
alone control 58.7 per cent of production. 

Five South American countries. Bolivia. 
Brazil. Chile, Mexico and Peru, -are raicd 
rich in priinar) products. In Africa, for 
example. Zaire and Zambia ^n lay claim 
n substantial reserves of raw materials. In 


Asia only India. Indonesia and the 
pines fall into this category. 

Yet despite these 11 louniries. the 
World is |Miorly repri'seiited among 
major piodutersof primary prodiuts. 
sB count lies amount for more than 
per cent of world output of niajor ^ 
materials and a mere 74 developing t 
tries can lav claim to any kind of prir 
proclurfs output. 

A further four dozen developing c< 
tries prrnluce no raw materials whatsoe 
Among them 'hev account for nearly fi 
per rent of the Third World counti 
general!V assumed in the West to be 
dowcxl tvith primarv prcKlucis that me 
need exploiting 

A^he oil crisis has doubtless lent ado 
weigtii to this iiiiM.ikc'n asMimption in 
indiistiializccl wnrici. vet llelv^eetl them 
West and the KastiTii Blcnk anouiit 
forty pcT lerii of the world'.s nirretii 
put c>f pcMroleuin. the commcxlity tiie 
Sheikhs ate tisually imagined to h.i 
moiiopolizcxl 

The majority ot developing countri 
ha\e, mc.recnei. Ixfii far harder liii* 
higher oil pritrs ihan the We.si. so mu« 
so that this particular probtcni has ton 
to lie one ol the major dinuuiticn facii 
internat iutial de\ clopiucnt pi cigramines. 














GERMAN-BRAZILIAN AGREEMENT ON PEACEFUL 
USES OF NUCLEAR ENERGY 


F oreign Minister Haiu-DIctricli 
Genschcr bna bailed the pioneering 
character of the Gerroan-Brazillan agree¬ 
ment on the pceccful uae* of nuclear 
energy signed by him and Brazirs Foreign 
Minister Antonio Azeredo In Bonn on 
June 27. 

The agreeintMit provides for the sale of 
right nuclear power stations aiul aciuin- 
punving cx]uipmenL to Brazil in return for 
uranium sales to thr Fetleral Rrpublu of 
tk'rmaiiy 

Mr. Criisfher tailed the multi-million 
dollar agreement a **po.sitivc dcsclopmcnt 
of the p<ilicv of fion-prolifeiati<»n.’* He 
emphasized that the agreement with Brazil 
was an extension of the non-proliferation 
rc'gulations to a non-memher of the inter- 
naticjnal non-proliferation accord. 

The cooperation will include: 

tinv ■and processing 


well as the relevant technological informa¬ 
tion supplied on a co-operative basis for 
the manufacture of nuclear weapons or 
other nuclear explosive devices. 

• An undertaking not to re-export such 
equipment, installations and materials as 
well as the relevant technological infoinia- 
lion unless the recepient has likewise c con¬ 
cluded an agreement on safeguards with 
the IAEA. 

• In addition, an undertaking not to re¬ 
export sensitive equipment, installations 
and materials as well as the lelevant tech- 
tiolngical information except with the ap¬ 
proval of the supplier, state. 

• An undertaking to apply the agreed 
safeguards for an indefinite pcTicxl bevond 
the life of the Agreement (which in any 
case can only he renounced after i.% years). 

• A provision on the protection of in¬ 
stallations and materials, c.g., against in- 
icrfcreiice by third parties, so-called phy- 

a I piutcction. 

• And an agreement that the Federal 

overnment may participate as a third 

riy in negotiations and the agreement 

tween Brazil and the IAEA on safe- 

uard.s. 

Brazil's endorsement of the non-proli¬ 
feration of nucicar weapons, the under¬ 
taking also CO subject the relevant lechno- 
logital information to safeguards, the res¬ 
trictions oik re-export, the provisions on 
ph\*sical protection and the conclusion of 
trilateral safeguard agreements range be¬ 
yond the pr<*sciit application of the Non- 
Pioliferation Treaty and thus generate im¬ 
pulses for the further development of the 
IAEA safeguards system vis-a-vis countries 
not parties to the? Trc^aiy. In prac’tice, 
German exporters of nuclear equipment 
and materials will lie hound not only by 
our own romprehen.sivc complete nuclear 
legislation hut also by the international 
safeguards arising out of the EURATOM 
Treaty and those ensuing from the verifi¬ 


cation agreement with the IAEA. They 
will be granted licences under the Foreign 
'I'radc and Payments Law both as regards 
the export of nuclear material and equip¬ 
ment and the transfer of technological in¬ 
formation to Brazil only if appropriate 
safeguards have been agreed between the 
IAEA and Brazil. 

The Federal Government holds the view 
that this agreement fully meets the re- 
quirments of world-wide ixi-operation on 
the peaceful uses of nuclear eneigy. The 
shortage of traditional energy and the bot¬ 
tlenecks in supplies have constantly in¬ 
creased the demand for nuclear energy. 
This i.s an irreversible trend. Science and 
technology have in addition made it pos¬ 
sible for nuclear energy to be used for 
industrial purposes. The question of the 
participation of industrializing countries 
such as Brazil in this procc'ss is not a case 
of “whether*' but solely of “when". The 
desire of industrializing countries to parti¬ 
cipate in this process on economic and 
social gixiund.s cannot be suppressed. 

The Federal Republic of Germany has 
good and long-standing political and eco¬ 
nomic relations with Brazil. Brazil, with 
a population of over loo million, is the 
largest country in South America and one 
of the largest in the world. Her econo¬ 
mic. upswing suggests that she can deve¬ 
lop into a modern industrial state within 
a few years. 

German- Bra/i 1 ian co-operat ion c.ou 1 d 
serve as a model for international co¬ 
operation between industrial countries 
and those on the threshold of industrial 
developmcmt. 

Brazil is nut yet an industrial country. 
It needs huge sources of eneigy in order 
to develop and expand its economy. Its 
present resources — water and oil — arc 
not sufficient for this purpose. Brazil 
therefore depends on the use of nuclear 
eneigy. 

(Continued overleaf) 


*o da SiNiara and fadaral Foreign Minfahar Hana^Dlairfeft Gansehar and hta BraxlUan 
eoftaagua gignlng ihahfatorle agraamgnt 



ERNST 

BLOCH 


T HF. German philosopher Ernst Bloch 
celebrated his goih birthday anniver¬ 
sary in Tuebingen on July B. The major 
opus of the scholar, who proceeded from 
the teachings of Karl Marx, is the book 
“Das Prinzip Hoffnung'* {The Principle of 
Hope), written during liis years of exile 
in America. 

Ernst Bloch was born at Ludwigshafen- 
oii*Rhine in 1885, studied philosophy. 
I>hysics and music at Munich and WuerZ' 
biiig, obtained his doctor’s decree in 1908. 
and then lived for some years as a free¬ 
lance writer. In 1955 he emigrated, first 
to Switrerland, then to the; United States. 
At the request of the Romance Scholar 
Werner Krauss, he returned to Germany 
in 1949 to take up a chair of philosophy 
at 1 ^Mp/ig. His differences with the GDR 
rulers and the fact that some of his pupils 
were arrested in connection with the 
events in Hungary in 1936, made him un¬ 
happy and he was forced to retire. In 
August 1961 he did not return to Leipzig 
from a visit to West Germany, and since 
then has lived and taught at Tuebingen. 

The philosophical thinking of Bloch, as 
a young man. was first formed by the 
teachings of Hegel and the Hegelians. Schel- 
ling, the Romantic nature philosophers, 
and Schopenhauer. The first expression 
of his lively thought and alert contempor¬ 
aneity was the work ’’Geist der Uiopie” 
(T/ic Spirit of Utopia), which was publish¬ 
ed in Munich in 1918. The basic theme 
of this first work was taken up again in 
a more definite, dc-romantirized manner 
in his well known work —The Principle 
of Hope — in which he sees Man as a 
creature unconquered, and therefore, erect 
and therefore hopeful. The historical and 
• contemporary manifestations of life, art. 
religion, and thought arc explained against 
the background of this Utopian goal, in 
the light of which man is seen aa the crea¬ 
ture bearing the full responsibility for 
what bcoimei of this world, and for mak¬ 
ing it a place hihabited by fkee, fraternal¬ 
ly minded men. 

In a congratulatory telegram to Bloch, 
Presidem Walter Scheel wrote: VNinety 
years old, but with no flight from daily 
life, a living witnem of your own great 


optimism for the future of mankind — 
you yourself embody the hope that is at 
the heart of your life and your thought.** 
A message from Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt said: *'The course of your life re¬ 
flects the changing aspects of German life 
and the German destiny since the begin¬ 
ning of our century. As a philsopher re¬ 
cognized beyond C^rmany’s borders, and^ 
as an aggressive visionary of 9 society based 
on the freeing of thq personality, you have 
made your own unmistakable romrtbu- 
tion to the Intellectual and political life 
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T echnological progrcs^i in the 

Federal Republu. of Gcnnany pre- 
wnts an asioundinf; range of research amt 
development in different hclcis. 
technologies developed for highl\ .sophi.s^ 
tkated and specialised uses Ik* it s|>a(e 
ptobes or rocket launchers ~ ■ invariahlv 
seep down to the developtnetit of hciptui 
appliances for everyday use thus impinv- 
ing the life of the ordinary c.iti/en in 
many ways. 

Erno» the Bremen aerospace firm, is 
currently working on “Ariane,'* the latest 
European launcher rocket which is sche- 
dulcxl to make its maiden voyage in March 
1979. Picture 1 shows a full si/c wooden 


iiuitk-up of tlic second stage of the vchi- 

ilv. 

liancc' rospcMisihU' foi nvciatl super- 
fi>ion of ilu* project, hut contrads li.ive 
Ik-cii placed 111 iiiiu* Kuro{>caii loiiiitiics, 
the lion's shaie going to Brcineii in the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 

'•Ariane” is a threc-siage rcnkei that 
will, it is hnpc*d. at long last enable 
Europe in launch its own communica¬ 
tions satellites. Erno of Bremen will lie 
responsible for* the entire second stage, 
which will be 11.49 metres long and 
weigh 1(6 tons exclusive of fuel, interme* 
diaie functions between stages, the engine 
for the second stage and a water tank in 
the shape of a ring. 


A COLLOwSSUS of the earth is the giant 
dredger (Pic. x) built by MAN of 
the Federal RL'public. ot OcTinaii). llcve- 
loped for use in mines, at ports as well 
a.v at construction sites, these maminoth 
iiia< bines require only a minimal staff i<» 
run them: one to work the controls and 
another to keep an e\c on the coiiveyoi 
system. Bucket wheel excavators like 
these, built b) MAX and other Ckmian 
iiianuraciurei's, are usc*il the v\orld cnc'r. 
Many of them for inslaiiie arc' at work at 
Ney\eli wlieie the;) ale used to remove 
the top soil covering the lignite depOMts. 

M icro ucluiology » tin: sctiet of this 
new |KMkei-size etoiroiinu’iiial con¬ 
trol device? (Pic.. devc'lopi'd hv the Ap¬ 
plied Pli)sics Division of Ikayer At*, a 
firm in I^veikusen, Federal RepuMu of 
Ckrniany. I'he ircstruiuent can niea.vure 
concentrations of hydrogen sulphide and 
other gasc’s Iciwei Ilian one part {kt oii<‘ 
million. It functions cm eleclro*chemical 
principles, wherebv the traces c»f gas in 
the air penetrate a iiieiiibrane in the 
sensing unit. There, -they geiuraie an 
electric cut rent which -w'hen aniplificd 
— rc^gisiers on a meter. Once large scale 
pifxiuctinn bc'gins, the unit i.s expected to 
be available at a price of abc»ui DM 
(Rs. 8.^^). Instrument manufacturers arc 
alicady inrerested in licensed prcxluciioii 
of this "Bayer Pocket .Detector," though 
only the prototype is .so far available. 





GENSCHER VISITS EGYPT AND SAUDI ARABIA 


F oreign Minister Oenschcr presented 
an outline of his Government's ‘*bal< 
anred" Middle East polkies during liis 
talks with Egyptian and Saudi Arabian 
leaden whom he met in the <t>urse of his 
lour of the region. 

He began his three-day visit to Cairo on 
April 14 by having discussions with Pfe- 
sidenr Satlat in which Foreign Minister 
Fahmi took part. Mr. Grnsehcr said the 
German Federal Government's friendly 
relations with the Arab countries as with 
Israel could well pur Bonn in a position 
to contribute to, stabiliiv in the Middle- 
East area. Fie emphasised that the |Kili- 
rics of the Federal Ri public of Germany 
on Middle-Easi issues were based on com¬ 
mon pejisitions taken by the European 
Community. 

Mr. Grnscher recalled to his F^typtian 
hosts five principles to which the European 
CZommunitv has bec*n adhering since 197$: 
(1) The Palestinians' legitimate right; (a) 
Israel's right to exist: (3) ThF rfghis of 
Imth Israel and all other countries of the 
region to Hve within secure and recogniz¬ 
ed borders; (4) the inadmissibility of the 
use of force to make territorial changes; 

(5) the necessity of Israel's ending the 
occupation, maintained since 1967. of 
Arab territories. 

Both the German and the Egyptian lead¬ 
ers said there was no cut-and-dried, pre¬ 
fabricated solution to be seen in the Mid¬ 
dle-East. Not only multilatcrally, but bi- 


laierallv too, all possible efforts were to 
be made to foster a solution of the Mid¬ 
dle-East complex of problems. 

President Sadat made clear, at a news 
conference afterwards that the Federal 
Republic of Germany was in the "front 
row" of lonntries with wliiih the Egyp¬ 
tian Government «-ould discuss ".sound 
and balanced relations in the most varied 
spheres." He welcomed the FedcTal Re¬ 
public’s active role in current efforts to find 
solutions ill the Middle-East; the Germrtn 
contribution to F4;vptian needs; and lielp 
from Bonn and the West German \Vi»t 
Berlin private eionornic sector in broad¬ 
ening the extent of F^ypi's industry and 
know-how. 

Mr Genscher was also received bv 
F'gyp*** "cw Prime Minister, Mr. Mamduh 
Salem. He also met Mr. Sayed Marei, 
Speaker of the Egyptian Parliament. 

Speaking to nesvsmen in Cairo on April 
16 before his departure for Saudi Arabia. 
Mr Genscher said it was his view that 
Egypt was "making serious efforts" to 
stilve the Middle-East problem. He con¬ 
sidered the re-opening of the Suez Canal 
and prolongation of the mandate for 
United Nations troops on the Sinai penin¬ 
sula as "signals that Egvpt wants to ap¬ 
proach these matters without use of force." 

At the crinritision of his visit to the 
Egypti.'iii capital. Mr Gciiw-Ikt jciined Mr. 
Fahmi in signing an agreement pmviditig 
new German capital aid for Egypt totalling 


DM gr/i million for »975‘7f>- They also 
signed agreements on technical aid. 

In the .S.iudi Arabian port city of Djid- 
da, Mr Genscher called on the Minister 
of the Governor of Mekka, and had 
political discussions with the Saudi Ara¬ 
bian Foreign Minister, Prime Saud Feisal. 

Agicxmeiit was sought on the principle 
that the energy crisis and other interna- 
tioTi.il economic problems do not lend 
tbemvelvcs 10 soluiinns invoUing confron¬ 
tation. but (h^t, in.stcad. the solutions lie 
in active co-operation. During a meeting 
with Saudi Arabia's Finance Minister, 
Prime Mussaed. Mr Genscher spoke of 
s(r<‘ngihenirig the two countric's* cionomic 
CO operniion 

TALKS IN SAUDI ARABIA 

Saudi .Arabia professPd great interest 
in (-(onomic co-operation with the Federal 
Rrptiblic («f Germain. Moreover, the host 
coiintrv also showed intc^rest in "triangu¬ 
lar co-operation." by which along with 
tile Federal Republic of Germany and a 
developing country. Saudi Arabia could 
participate with revenues from Us petro¬ 
leum production. 

Paiailc-l with the Foreign Ministers* 
ialk.s. representatives of German industry 
ill Samii Arabia discussed possibilities 
of (o-ope ratise projects. 

Mr C.cnsfhcr ended his two-day sojourn 
ill S.'indi .Arabia with \isits on April 17 
10 King Khalid and Crown Prince Fahd 
in Riad. • 


TOWARDS A MIDDLE-EAST SETTLEMENT 


I N an interview with the Cairo daily "Al- 

■ Ahram" on April 13, Foreign Minis¬ 
ter Genscher said he was disappointed that 
Dr. Kissinger's efforts to bring about a 
peace settlement in the Middle East, which 
had received the strong sup|)ort of the 
German Federal Gosc*roment. had been in¬ 
terrupted. He said the Federal Govern- 
tnent was watching the present stagnation 
with concern. 

Mr. Genscher outlined the German posi¬ 
tion as follows: "Any peace settlement 
must guarantee the existence of all States 
in that region. Together with our eight 
panners in the European Community, we 
have made our position quite clear in the 
statement of November 6, 1973, and at the 
Copenhagen Summit conference we had 
stated that wc were prepared to help guar¬ 
antee a peace settlement. It Is necessary 

german News 


ih.it Israel terminate the CH'cupation of the 
territories it has held siiuc* the war of 19^17. 
Bui it is equally imporianr that Israel and 
the Arab states in the region should be 
guaranteed the right to live within secure 
and recogriLsed froniiers. In our view, any 
peace settlement must also allow for the 
U'gitimafe im<fi.st of the Palc.stinian peo¬ 
ple." He expressed the hope that the 
parties to the conflict would put forward 
their own views as to a European contri¬ 
bution toward.s a solution. 

In an interview with the Middle East 
News Agency- and the Egypt Ian Broadcast¬ 
ing Corporation on the same day, Mr. 
Gcnsc'her said he yvas glad that there had 
been "no relapse into the positions of con¬ 
frontation." In fact. Fresideni Sadat had 
adopted a very constructive and responsi¬ 


ble position in holding out the prospect 
of *an eviensioTi of the* I'N mandate and 
of the opening of tliF Suer Canal. "In 
the t’N General AssemhK debate on the 
Palestine question on No\ember 19 the 
df legation of the Ftileral Republic of Ger¬ 
many had come out in support of the right 
c»f the Palestinian people to decide for 
themselves whether they want to establish 
a state of their own in the territories which 
would have to Im.* vacated by Israel or 
would prefer another solution. . Recogni¬ 
tion of Israel's right of existence by the 
Palestinians and recognition of the Pales¬ 
tinians by Israel should stand side by side 
so that of course the one cannot be can¬ 
celled out by the other. Otherwise 
.Security Council Resolution 242 and the 
statement hv the nine European States 
of Nov. 6, 1973. would be meaningless.*' 
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PRORLLMS 


<lt is ersential to supply largs quantities of agricultural eonimodl> 
ties to eountriss that nesd them. Another stop is to facilitate 
agricultural exports to industrial countries mm developing 
countries, r — Josef ErtI 


Mlnlttw For Food Jouf ErtK 

T he Federal Republic of Germany's 
Minister for Food. Agriculture and 
Forestry. Mr. Josef Fjrtl. has in mind spe> 
cific measures to cope with the world's fooil 
problems. -He di^usiicd them on April 14 
with Gc'rnian Radio’s foreign correspond¬ 
ents, who had assembled in Bonn (or a 
conference. 

STRAIEIGY AGAINST 
HUNGER 

Speaking on "Problms of World Agra¬ 
rian Policy." Mr. Ertl said: 

"The most striking international rea- 
action (to world nutrition problems) has 
been the World Food Conference held in 
Rome in 1974 hv the United Nations and 
its Food and Agricultural Organisation 
(FAO). It led to an internationally co¬ 
ordinated strategy against hunger. Tltis 
strategy’s chief goal is to improve the basic 
nutritional .structure, particularly in the 
developing countries. This means that the 
(ouiitric's that periodically or chronically 
go hungry should gradually get round to 
tk‘vel(iping their own — laigcly self-suffi¬ 
cient — agriculture. 

"But iK'forc we and they get that far. 
it is esscMitial to supply large quantities of 
agricultural commodities to countries that 
need them. Another step is to facilitate 
agricultural exports to industrial countries 
from developing countries. 


"Bt*sidc.s prcHiaiming goals, the confere- 
es agrecKl on the following practical line 
of action: 

o "Establidiment of an information sys¬ 
tem for food and agriculture, the 
fact-finding network to be co-ordinat¬ 
ed by FAO. Its purpose: to provide 
reliable data on supply and demand. 

o "Taking first steps towards an inter¬ 
nationally co-ordinated approach to 
storage. 

o "Taking additional measures to aid 
growth and achieve bounteous iTnp.s by 
improving availability of fertilirer. 
o "Fjctablishment of a supplementary 
fund for agric:ultural development — 
to be financed by voluntary contribu¬ 
tions. 

DOUBLE AGRARIAN AID 

"What will determine the strategy's de¬ 
gree of success naturally remains the ex¬ 
tent to which these goals, these actions 
are lM*ing or will be implemented .... 
Thus I said during the World Conference 
that we of the German Federal Govern¬ 
ment would double our commitment to 
agrarian aid. from a former figure of 
around too to 400 million dollars. . . . 

"The European Community’s (EC's) con¬ 
tribution is. if you will compare it with 
contributions of the Eastern Blex:. or the 
United States, significant and sufficient 
to be effective. Quite often the pub- 


Agricultural produce price 
differences in the Wmt Germany 
EEC 



lie knows tittle about such 
ra.sh or in other ways. 

"First of all the EC has oriented its pm - 
duction policy so that it will lorrcspciiul 
to ne<;ds not only within the (^immunity 
of the Nine, but al.so to world-wide de¬ 
mands. . . " 

LOME AGREEMENT 

The Food and Agricultural Minister gave 
various facts and stati.stks to document his 
point. 

"Fcnr example," he continued, "the 
EC on February iR of this year concluded 
w’ith a large number of countries in Africa 
— the Caribbean, and the Pacific areas the 
pace-setting lx>me Agreement'. 


GERMAN - SOVIET - IRAN NATURAL GAS AGREEMENT 


EPRESr.NTATIVES of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, the Soviet Union 
and Iran have signed an agreement envi¬ 
saging an ambitious and complex trilateral 
co-operation project. Maidc-in-Gcrmaiiy 
pipes will be u.scxi. to build a supply line 
deliverring Iranian natural gas to the So¬ 
viet Union which in turn will supply gas 
from Russian sources to the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany. Starting in iqRi. at 
least 10,000 million cubic metres of natu 
ral gas are to be supplied to the Federal 
Republic of Germany annually. In Iran, 
around i.r/jo kilometres (about 000 miles) 


of new gas lines will be laid. 

The project contemplates that Iran is to 
pump about 13,000 million cubic metres 
of natural gas per year into tlic Soviet 
border area, whence it will lie supplied to 
consumers. In return, the U.S.S.R. will 
tap natural-gas reserves in its own North¬ 
west and deliver at least 10.000 million 
cubic metres a year to the Fedcxal Republic, 
of Germany. The quantitative difference to 
the advantage of the Soviet Union will 
be considered as a payment "in kind," 
compensating Moscow for services in ar¬ 
ranging and maintaining the inter-change. 


Bonn Government spokesman Armin 
Gruenewald welcomed the conclusion of 
the agreement as a txintribution to ensur¬ 
ing the Federal Republic of GcTmany's fu¬ 
ture ncHxIs of energy. Dr. Gruenewald 
noted that the negotiations had been teili- 
ous, and not always ca.sy. The outcome 
sliows, however, he rmnarked, that it 
pays sometimes to be persistent in pursu¬ 
ing possibilities of international crconomic 
co-operation that are rccogni/ed as mak¬ 
ing basic common sense. o 
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ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE AGREEMENT SIGNED 



Amb^ssB^r Ol^htf Or, Mr. C, of tho Econwnic Department of the 

Embaamy of Federal Republic of Germany, New Delhi, and Mr. Narasimhan at the 
signing of the Gnomic Assistance Agreement In the Ministry of Finance, New Delhi. 

crorea (DM 30 million) towardf expenditure incurred in India. 


B ltATERAl. and inalUltcral financial 
aifbtanre of the Federal Republic of 
Germany to India will amount to DM 609 
million (about Ri. aoo crorcs) ihii year. 

This was disclosed by Dr. Franz Klamaer 
Additional Secretary and Head of the Aid 
Delcfcaiion of the Fedirral Republic of Ger¬ 
many, at the end of their mcetiiigs with 
officials of the Indian Ministry of Fiiiance. 

The Delegation was in India to finalize 
the volume and conditions of German 
bilateral financial assistance to India for 
the financial year 1975-76. 

Bilateral credits will amount to DM 565 
million (alxiut Rs. isn cmies) an increase 
of DM 5 million over last yc>ai’. The as¬ 
sistance has been provided for the follow¬ 
ing purposes: 

^ Commoditv Aid of Rs, xn.a8 crores 
(DM 60 million) ic« ho tililised for 
financing India's current civilian 
import requirements. 

^ Projert assistance of Rs. 13.66 
crores (DM 70 million) for finaiu- 
ing the foroinn exchnnqr cc»sts of 
mutually selected pro|ects. 

Ijoan of Rs. i.6c) <r<tres (DM 5 
million) for a miitUHlIy selected 
rural dc\eh>pment programme. 

^ A grant of Rs. 1.69 rrores (DM 5 
million) foi a inutiiallv .selertc-d 
rural dcvelopmeni pi'f^amme. 
Ix>ans to Indian Development 
Banks to the extent of Rs. K.45 
crores (DM *5 million). These 
Will be extended to the Industrial 
Credit and Investment Corpora¬ 
tion of India Rs. 5.38 crores 
(DM in million) and the Indus¬ 
trial Finance Corporation of India 
Rs. 5.07 crores (DM 15 million) 
to enable the imports of capital 
gcxMls for the small and medium 
enterprises assisted by these finan¬ 
cial i nstitut ions. 

Capital gcxKts assistance of Rs. 
10.14 ororet (DM 30 million), 
i liquidity assistance of Rs. 10.14 


debt relief. 

^ A prolongation loan of Rs. 47.31 
crores (DM 140 million) towards 
debt relief. 

More than 40 per cent of the amount 
(DM 170 million) will be towards debt- 
re*! icf, which was substantially increased 
over last year's 154 million. 

I'he Federal RcT>uhlic of Germany is 
the first member of the consortium to con¬ 
clude debt relief agreements with India 
for 1975-76. 

C^rc-ilits for the imports of capital goods 
(machinery) were doubled from 15 million 
to DM 30 million this yebr. DM 70 mil¬ 
lion are earm.irked for investments in the 
fertili/cT and lignite pnxluciion scxior. no¬ 
tably the expansion projects of the <«ujarat 
State Fertilizer Company and the Neyveli 
f ignite Corporation. 

With soft terms and conditions (1 per 
cent interest, repayment period 30 years) 
the loans contain a giant element of more 
than Go per cent. 

All the loans extended by the Federal 
Republic of Germany are untied and the 
loans and grants for rural development 
programmes can also be used for meeting 


GRANTS 

AnoUicr 93 million DM will Ije made- 
available as grants for technical assistance 
(DM 19 inilltoii), fertilizers (DM 30 mil- 
Jion) weli as food aid and others (DM 
4.1 million). 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

The German and the liulian delegation* 
also had wide ranging discussions on Irido 
German technical c'o-opcraiion covering 
both the on-going prctjects and pcmible 
new* areas for such co-operation in agri¬ 
culture, eneigy and other incTeastnglv 
sophisticated fields of science and techno 

In the framework of technical assistance 
are envisaged among others the extension 
of the Alniora Agricultural Project and 
the Short I'erm Fxpcrrt Programme (.S’l'EP) 
as well as the delivery of equipment foi 
offshore resea rch. 

MULTILATERAL AID 

German multilateral assistance to India 
in 1975 will amount to DM 151 million 
(Rupees 50 crores approx.) with loans 
channelled through the Iiicernatic>nal Deve 
lopment Agency and EC-F.meigcncy and 
F€^-Aid coniitituting the biggest items 


Mmbws of tho German Economic M delegation In New Delhi. From Left: Mr. Uhrenbacher, Eeommic Counsellor of the Embassy of 
the Federal Republic of Germany, Dr. Klamaer, Mr. R. Offermann. Mr. H. D. Krukenberq. Mr. T. Wengler. Mr. Hd 3 . Neukitchen. 


NEWS FROM BERLIN 


\J^ ITH 34U.1H10 |HTsc«ns ill paid orn- 
ployint^iit, Wfsi Berlin is ih<* bif;- 
industrial tiir in ciihrr stale nf the 
Crriinaii nation. VVrsi BitUii indiisirial 
i-iitiTpi is(*s, most oF them im’fiiuni-si/ect. 
soial at the latest ton 111. They supply 

gixxls :n IfOtli pans of divided BeiJiii; to 
I he Federal Republic of Germany: to the 
Ck*rnian Deniocraiit Republic (GDR); and 
to Fr,u counirie.s bc'vond C«erman Ixirdeis. 

West Berlin’s biggest customers an: in 
West Geniianv- Fvery second electric 
light bulb and every third cigarette used 
in the Fc^deral Republic of Germany 
is made in We.sr Berlin. The value of 
iiiduiiial priKluriion in West Berlin rose 
ill ilie last 12 iiifmills pericHl (1974-75) foi' 
which statistics are available, from an an¬ 
nual 19,000 milliciii ^R> r,7,000 crores) 10 
ail ntifitial DM ai.cicio (Rs, O^.ocjr* crores). 

West Itcrlin has been sharn.g with the 
Federal Kcpuhlic cif Germanv an economic 
slowdown. But things are better in Wesi 
Berlin, business wise, than in most indus- 
iiial regions ans where in the world 


Two examples of this aio that: 

West Berlin has a tower unc^mplov meiii 
laic* I hail the* Fc'cleral Ki-piiblir of Gei 
nianv: the over-all business pattern (eco- 
in>mi« -sttuc luic^) of West Ikrrliii i.s le^s sus 
crplibU lo recession and less vulnerable 
in general -- than is that of most otliei 
iiidiiNiii.ll centres, uilhifi or outside CU*i- 
m.inv. 


l-.ivtmiing the cifv’s expansive economy 


GERMANY’S BIGGEST INDUSTRIAL CITY 



and us rising exports ibe thriving capi¬ 
tal goods sector of industry. With 58.4% 
of loral indu.strial turnover in West Berlin, 
this,Neel or also provides of the jobs. 


A constant pace-setter within the capital- 
goods sector is the electrical and electronics 
industry, with a gotxi otic-third of the see 
tor's (employees, and more than one-fourth 
of it.s turnover. Next in line within the 
capital-equipment sector is mechanical en¬ 
gineering (including machine-building). 

More important to the city than even 
the 150 countries that buy its goods is the 
West German market, which requires 
an average 80% of everything West 
Bt'rlin’s industry can make. West Euro 



pean countries, excluding the Federal Re¬ 
public: of Germany and various oversea^ 
countries take another 17% of the made- 
in-West Berlin industrial ex[>orts. 


INTERNATIONAL 

THEATRE 

CONGRESS 

HF. World Congress of the Interna¬ 
tional Theatre Instnutc- (FI I) will be 
taking place in West lk.iliii from |iine i-(i. 
It will be the- first time that this 
Congress will be: taking place on (;ennan 
soil. A decision to this effete t had 
alreadv been taken at the 1973 World Con¬ 
gress held in Moscow. the ITT, which 
was c-siablislic.d in 19.4H. in Prague, is a 
subsuliarv organisation of U.N'KSfX), and 
has as many as 57 members. 

Alxmc .foo exports on theatre from all 
over the world are expected to <oim: 10 
Reiliii. I hr work o( T# e Congre.ss will 
Ik* divided under the following sub-com- 


millec-s: ' Mlisi^ 'Flieilre," "Youth And 
Theatre." "Third World" and a commit¬ 
tee on topical problems. 

EUROPEAN 
VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING CENTRE 

R epresentatives ot ihe WeatMn 

Powers in Berlin have officially ap¬ 
proved the setting up of a European Cen¬ 
tre for Vcxatiorial Training in West Ber¬ 
lin. A spokesman of the Berlin Senate 
has reported that this announcement was 
made in the form of an Allied direaive. 
The .spokesman further expressed the salia- 
fartion of the Senate over the fact that 
with this step all the prerequisites for set¬ 
ting up the Centre for Vocational Train¬ 
ing in the city bad been completed. 


USSR TO PARTICIPATE 
IN BERLIN 
FILM FESTIVAL 

T he Soviet Union will for the hrsi 
time be participating this year in tiu 
Berlin International Film Festival with : 
feature film entry And an official delega 
tion. This information was given by Mr 
Juri Scharkow, the Soviet Consul Genera 
in West Berlin. Mr. Scharkow cxplainn 
that with this gesture, his country was ex 
pressing its desire to participate in inter 
national events in West B^lin. At th' 
same time, he invited the director of the 
Film Festival of Berlin, Mr. Alfred Rauei 
in visit the Moscow Film Festival. 
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iiaiurc. He muM have the ability to diffe¬ 
rentiate illusion, hallucinations, appari¬ 
tions of all kinds from spiritual reality. 
If a srientist requires a thoroughly met ho 
dual sclux>ling in order to arrive at ob¬ 
jective results in his field, how much more 
would a philosopher like Rudolf Steiner 
require constant methodU'al psychic 
schooling and practice to achieve spiritual 
objectivity. Inclinations to 8elf>dec:cption. 
self-suggestion have to be examined and 
overcome. That is why in all authentic 
spiritual schools the path of knowledge 
leads through the clarification, the puri¬ 
fication of the human soui. before one 
can talk of enlightenment. The theme 
mentioned in thP last chapter of “Theo- 
sophv'* was elaborated into a complete 
book, which deals with the path of 
knoHedge and was published in igoq 
under fhe title ''Knowledge Of The 
Higher Worlds And Its Attainment.** Tlie 
path is open to all, for: **In every man 
capabibtics slumber through which he can 
acquire knowledge of higher worlcb.” 

A POPULAR BOOK 

Permit me here a personal remark. 
During the numerous years of my stay 
and travels in India I have found thi.s 
book at many placets in the hands of spiri¬ 
tual leaders and recently in the small lib 
rary of Shivapuri Baba at Pashupatinath 
in Nepal. 

The comprehensive book ** Occult 
Science" appeared in 1910. It contains a 
summary of the betoks which appeared be- 
fiirc as seen from new aspects and a new 
chapter "The Development Of The World 
And Man," in which Rudolf Steiner re¬ 
presents his cosmology. What is written 
in these bcxtks was expanded bv the 
author in numcrems l<*rtures and presented 
1,0 an ever-growing audience. Many ](H'o- 
ple sought his guidance as a spiritual 
teacher. 

The Theosophical Society offered him a 
foruA. In 1902 he became the General 
.Secretary of the GcTman Section of this 
world association under the leadership of 
Annie Besant, whose headquaruTs are in 
Adyar in the south of Madras. 

From the first day itself there was a 
principal difference in the methods and 
contents of 'Rudolf Steiner's teachings and 
the theosophy of Helena Petrowna Blavat- 
sky and Annie Besant. Rudolf Steiner did 
^not accept anything which had originated 
only from ^cult tradition, if it had not 
been examined by his own research. The 
determining difference became obvious in 
1912-1913. It was in his attitude to 
Christ. Discarding all historic florins and 


RuMI Stainav. wboaa SDth death annlvartary WM 
obaarvtd In Mareh this yaar, is daseribad la this 
leetura by Dr. Halaio Ran. Diractor of tha Mow 
Dolhi Max Muollar Bbavao. at "tbo opiritaally aiaat 
oigaiflcaat poraoaalfty which Curopo broaghi forth 
at tho tvra of tba 11th to tho 20th coatiiry/' Cxcorpta 
froai hlo locturo oro roprodocod horo. 



Dr. Ho/mo Rau 


dogmas of the church and the various 
creeds, he saw the key figure and main 
event in the history of earth and man¬ 
kind to be fesus Christ and his crucifixion 
cm Guigaiha. He did not consider Christ 
as an "avatara" but as the unique, irre- 
peatable incarnation of the highest divine 
being of our universe, in the appearance 
of the Son of God. Christ in the man 
fesus of Nazareth on earth. According to 
Rudolf Steiner's conception the being of 
Christ is eternal, he existed in the past 
and he will continue to live with mankind 
for all future to come. 


'He estimated the ancient wis¬ 
dom of the East highly and 
was full of praise for tho grand 
depth and beauty of tho 
“Bhagvad Gita,*' the manifesto 
of Krishna to mankind for ail 
times to come, since whatever 
might be possible to achieve 
on the spiritual path of know- 
lodge can be achieved with 
highest perfection through 
Krishna for the individual hu¬ 
man soul.’ 


Whom did the ancient Indians and 
Per.sians, Egvpf-ians and Greeks as well as 
the Celtic and Germanic peoples in the 
Ni>rth searrii for when they worshipped 
the suhliiiir divine being who gianted 
light and fife to the universe and each 
individual rrcatiirc through the sun? All 
names gi .en to him in different languages 
arc siihstitiites for one and the same Gcxl- 
head who was governing the uniserse 
from times immemorial as the spiritual 
power of the sun and steppcil clown to 
be incarnated within the human being 
|csus from Nazareth. 

A special situation arose in the course 
of the discussions on the Gcxl incarnate 
within The Theosophical Scxiiety which 
caused Rudolf Stainer to detach himself 
from its governing body and to found the 
Anthrofiosophical Society — Tlicosophy 
meaning wisdom of God, Anthroposophjy 
wisdom c>f man. li was on this occasion 
that he delivered the lecture scries on the 
"Bhagavad Gita" and the Gospel of St. 


Paul at Ck>logne December a8. 191a, until 
january 1. 1913 to be followed later on 
from May t8 to June 5, 1913 by the scries 
of talks on the Occult Fundaments of the 
"Bhagawad Gita" in Helsinki. 

BEAUTY OF GfTA 

It should be stressed that he estimated 
the ancient wisdom of the East highly and 
was full of praise for the grand depth 
and beauty of the "Bhagavad Gita," the 
manifesto of Krishna to mankind for all 
times to come, since whatever might be 
possible to achieve on the spiritual path 
of knowledge can lx* achieved with high¬ 
est perfection through Krishna for the in¬ 
dividual human .soul. Christ from the 
other side brings the spiritual revelation 
for the whole of humanity- There is 
polarity Ix-tween Krishna and Christ, but 
not antagonism of opposition. Both are 
meant to complement each other. From 
the F.uropean side these lecnures are one 
c»f the most important efforts to under¬ 
stand and explain that there is ec^uality 
between East and West and no superio¬ 
rity from anv one side, that these poles 
of our world have lH*cn created to com¬ 
plement each other and to join hands in 
onler to overcome the prevailing mate* 
rialism which is present icxlay in the civi¬ 
lisation of mankind everywhere in the 
world in the East as well as in the West. 

Rudolf Steiner devoted himself always 
to man as a whole ami not only to his 
intellect. So art in all its forms play.s a 
central role in human life for him. He 
imparted his knowledge to mankind noi 
only in the form of expositions, but alsr 
in the artistic form of maxims anc 
thought lyrics. In a series of dramas he 
has depicted the spiritual paths of deve 
lopmeni of man. Hr created an art o 
movement—Euryfhmy as visible specrl 
and visible music. The climax of hi 
ariistir creations was the ronsiriKtion o 
the Goetheanum in Dornach near BasU 
in 1913. There anihropasophv has it: 
centre till today. 

The end of the first World War brough 
new la-sks for Rudolf Steiner. He soughi 
a solution for the social needs of Centra 
^Continued on pagf 12) 
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india's Consul Genarai Mr. 
and visitors iounge. 


Gtdon in hia Munich oWca» Top Right : Tha admlnistratlva sectton of tha Consuiata. Tha reading room 


INl.^IA’S CONSI jI 

ii BRON/E dancing Naiaraja looks 
^ ^ down from a wall panel as one 
walks into the office of the Indian Con¬ 
sulate funeral in Munich. The ornate 
decor is very much oriental. It is a 
place where Indians travelling across or. 
living in Bavaria bring their problems 
or discuss plans with the Honorary Con¬ 
sul-General of India in Bavaria, Mr. 
Robert Gedon. 

He sits at a large desk behind which 
are portraits of Mrs. Indira Gandhi and 
Indian leaders and though he is 
a C;ertnaii. the scion of an old Munich 
family of artists, Mr. Gedon has a xery 
8p<*c:ia] relationship with India. He first 
vi.sitcd India in 1955 enroute to fapan 


and stayed at Banaras. He came back 
on many visits after that and since then 
has been in India no less than tw|L*nty 
times. He has, as he confesses, spec tal¬ 
ly fallen in love with Soutli-India and i.s 
a keen student of Hindu art and culture 

About five years ago, Mr. Gedon was 
asked by the Indian Govc*rnmciit 10 ail 
as India's Consul-General is Bavaria. 
He saxv this as an opportunity to have 
a living contact with India and also to 
do something for the couniry that so at¬ 
tracted him and agreed to this proposal. 

The Indian ' Consulate-General in 
Afunicli is one of the five honorarx 
ccmsiilatc's-gcncral xvhicli India has in 


the world. Nearly ^.cmmi Indian visitors 
arc received annually liy the Munich 
Consulate which alv> takes care of 
alKUit a.cjoo Indian liti/cns in Baxaria. 
the largest state <»f the Federal Rc'public 

<>n the Indian Republic Day, Mr. 
Cvcdon give.s an annual leception 
x\hi(h is aric'iiclccl hv Indian.s .is 

well as reprc’sc'iitatives of the Gc^rman 
aiitlioriiiex, the Baxarian Parliament, 
the moinbers of the* Camsular Cenps in 
Bavaria and le.'tding pc.‘rsona 1 ities of 
irade and industry, the cultural field 
and the field of arts. More than a*’,o 
giiesfs attciidecl thi« year’.s Republic Day 
!■«•« eption 


(Continued from page ri) 

RUDOLF STEINER 

F.urope and proclaimed what he called 
the three-fold formation of the serial or¬ 
ganism as man consisted of bcMly. soul 
and spirit, similarly the human society 
was also to be conscious of three forma¬ 
tions: legal life, in which c*quality should 
prevail, economic life;.* which should lie 
penetrated with fraternity and cultural 
life whose essence must be freedom. 'Phis 
new interpretation and application of the 
ideals of the French Revolution — egalite, 
fraternite. liherte-.-*has not lost its topica¬ 
lity till today. Rudolf Steiner's thoughts 
on the c*ducatton of man. which he cou«d 
realise in the Free Waldorf Schcxkl in 
Stuttgart, hclongtxi to the. attempts at a 
social reform. This school was formed in 
1919 as a place of education for the wenk- 


ers of the Waldorl-Astoria cigarette fac¬ 
tory. Today it is the parent school of ab 
German schcxds and 40 foreign schools in 
Austria. Holland. England, France, 
Switzerland. Srandanavia, U.S.A. and 
South America. 

GURU OF THE WEST 

The last years of Rudolf Steiner's life 
after the World War I were an un¬ 
broken chain of lectures and courses. In 
his last year alone he held 358 lectures 
and 68 speeches. The medical students 
received new stimuli from his comptclicn- 
sivc knowledge of man. From his details 
on the manufacture of homeopathic me¬ 
dicine a flourishing pharmaceutical indus¬ 
try has sprur^ up in Germany and in 
Switzerland. The earth itself he observes 
as a living being. From this attitude 


fannerrs obtained data on a biological 
dynamical fertilisation which is wide¬ 
spread ill Gc'rinany tevday and provides 
healthy noiirislimciit without the use of 
chemicals. One shadow fell on this 
abundant activity, when the Goeiheaniitn 
xvas dcstroved on New Year's Eve I9a3-C4 
by fire, the target of opponents. 

Ovcr-cxertion consumed Rudolf Steiner's 
power of life and confined him to the 
sick-bed. He died on March 30. 1923 in 
Dornach, the place where he had worked 
for mankind. 

In Rudolf Steiner we sec the spiritually 
most significant personality which F.uropr 
brought forth at the turn of the 19th to 
the 30 tb century. It would be befiiiing 
10 c*onclucle by calling him the great guru 
ol the Wcncf 
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yy FEAST of modern dance was 
* ^ provided to audiences in India 
when the Tanz-Foruni danre c-onipany 
f»r Cologne performed in Bombay. 
Calcutta and New Dcllii at the last 
leg of their Asian tour. The performance 
in N'‘W Delhi was presented jointly 
by the National School of Drama 
and the Max Mueller Bhavaii and was 
acclaimed by critics in the capital 
and elsewhere as a powc*rful and 
brilliant ballet. 




The Tanz-Fc^riim Colrjgne was founded 
in 1970 and its three leading choreogra* 
phe*rs are Juerg Burth. Jc>chcn Ulrich 
and C'.ray Veredon. Tlie troupe 
consists of damtTs 1 rained In both 
the clasrSical and the Martha Grahm 
School — a combination which marks 
for a contemporary ballet style. It is 
also the first cemperative ensemble in 
Germany devoted to the preservation 
of works which marked the develupment 
of modern dance. The spoken word. 


ThcTanz 
Forum 





song and mime form an integral part 
of the work of the Tanr.-Forura and 
the inclusion of these media is 
charaiteristic of the group. 

Among the pieces presented by the 
ensemble in New Delhi were “The 
Movable Garclc;n.'* a series of beautiful 
slow motion movements based on motifs 
of -slowly unfolding and refolding 
flowers. The highlight of the pro¬ 
gramme was the *'Green Table«'* an 


epock-making 'political ballet* by Kurt 
Jooss which '•vas first produced in 193a 
and was received with sensational 
success. This piece, which has become 
a mtxlcrn classic, has to this day lost 
nothing of its wild power, its hard¬ 
hitting depittion of the senselessness 
of war. double-faced politicians and 
war profiteers. 1.ike wise, it has lost 
notliing in artistic value because as a 
piece of theatre without words it has 
tremendous appeal through thfl 
intensity of its moral courage. The 
simplicity of its structure and the 
allegoric strength of its expression and 
incAmparable and are appreciated by 
audienc:n everywhere. Kurt Jooss. 
received the Paris Grand Prix for 
rJioreography for this ballet which 
is considered his masterpiece. As *‘The 
Statesman** critic wrote, the **Grej‘n 
Table** presented in a powerful form 
a drama that is enacted in every 
generation, in every continent. 





Dr.Helga 

Wex 



W E do not liitch on to every train 
that travels the country. We get 
steam up in our own locomotive.'* 

This is Helga Wcx's personal motto 
when, as chairman of. the CDU women’s 
union, she tackles the problems affecting 
women, family and society. Plenty of peo¬ 
ple were able to judge this for them¬ 
selves during the last election campaign. 
In order to be in top form for the rest 
of the day. this trained swimmer and ten¬ 
nis-player took her early morning dip. 
That there was still time between swim¬ 
ming and a good breakfast for a news¬ 
paper interview is part.of the life-style 
of this woman. She was horn in Bux¬ 
tehude in 10*4. 

The siibicct of women in politics does 
not make Helga Wex altogether happy. 
Of course, she complains that there are 
too few women in politics. She is not 
alone in this. But she also tries to see 


the reasons for this, and lo draw her 
own conclusions. 

She believes that a woman's special 
talents should l>c applied not only at 
home and at work, but in the whole pub¬ 
lic sector, whereby slie attaches jpeat im¬ 
portance to the idea that women *‘are not 
simply similar, but arc equal to men." 
She believes that woman's work at home 
and her position at work have to be 
thought out s|gain. "Parr of this is 
the fact that all the work a woman doi*H 
in the house has to be f>ut on a le\el 
with paid employment, for example also 
with regard to her own social security." 
Helga Wex arguc^s. At the same time 
she demands that, in cuiurasi. to previ¬ 
ous practice, women sliould have greater 
arces.s than previously to .1 genuine vi>ca- 
tional training and not just do some kind 
of job "until they gel marriiHl." Fiflv 
per cent of all emploved women iiiidrT 


If the Christian Democratic Union, West 
Germany's conservative Opposition in 
Bonn, were to choose a woman as its 
candidate for the Chancellorship In 
summer, the senior contender would 
surely be Dr. Helga Wex. Deputy Chair¬ 
man of the party. 


the age of 35 today work as unskilled lab¬ 
our without vocational training. For 
Helga Wex. such subjects are not only a 
ciuestion of female equality. They are 
also a criterion for the degree to which 
the woman of today should participate 
full\ in social development and in the 
social-policy decisions of our time, and 
help formulate them. 

Helga Wex herself cannot complain. 
.After she had completed her university 
studies aqd a doctorate, she worked first 
oil a scientific newspaper, and then as an 
assistant at the North Rlitne-Westphalian 
representation in Bonn. Frcmi 1961. she 
bc-canie a member of the Muelheim-Ruhr 
Iowa council. In 1967, she; was elected to 
parliament. She is still a Member of the 
Bundestag in spite of her obligations as a 
married woman and mother of two grow¬ 
ing daughters. 
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German Posts Department has in- 
" troduced a new look telephone booth 
which has an cpen-plan modern design. 
It has one major advantage over the 
conventional booth : easier access for the 
handicapped. People confined to Invalid 
chairs can manoeuvre themeeives into 
position without difficulty to make a call. 
The new booth will gradually replace the 
more expensive conventional booth 
wherever there is sufficient protection 
from rain or snow and the noise of traffic. 


"THIS unique one-kilometre long train is 
* a mobile track-layer run by the Deut¬ 
sche Bundesbahn, the German federal 
Railways. It lays new railway track as 
it moves ahead at a rate of up to 500 
metres an hour. This specially designed 
train has been put into use to replace old 
railway tracks which it pulls up and then 
lays new rails complete with rivets and 
bolts fixed automatically. Manual labour 
is cut down to the minimum. 


1 / LAUS Rosenbaum^ a gena- 
ral practitioner in Herzo- 
genrath. near Aachen, is re¬ 
puted to run the most ima¬ 
ginative and up-to-the-mi- 
nute clinic in the Federal 
Republic of Germany. His 
waiting room features a TV 
set with video-taped medical 
.programmes and a robot with 
whose assistance patients can 
learn how to take their own 
blood pressure. One of the 
aims of Dr. Rosenbaum's app¬ 
roach is to combine more in¬ 
tensive therapy with useful 
hints on how to keepsick- 
nsss at bay. 



cRANKFURT is now pioneering the 
” airport nursery to be used by mothers 
travelling with children under two years 
of ege. While special mother end baby 
lounges at autobahn service stations are 
to be seen almost everywhere in the Fede¬ 
ral Republic, this facility has so far not 
been available at airports anywhere. At 
the Frankfurt airport nursery e friendly 
and pleasing decor has bean created end 
here a baby can be fed« changed and 
allowed to sleep or play while its parents 
wait fbr a flight. ^ 



ALEXANDER Gaidar, the US sculptor 
^ living in France, was the subject of an 
exhibition spanning 50 years of his 
work at a recent show in Munich's Haiis 
dtr Kunsf. The artist specially designed 
free of charge the colour scheme for the 
430-hp BMW driven by his friends Herve 
Poulatn (left) and Sam Posey at Le Mens. 
The New York Museum of Modern Art Is 
said to be interested in the Gaidar car, 
painted in the artist's favourits colours 
red. white, yellow er\d blue. Otherwise 
It will be a highlight of the BMW muse¬ 
um in Munich. 










in short... in short... in sh#t 


FORD AND 
KISSINGER IN BONN 

i;.S. Prcsi^lenC Gerald Ford 
and Foreign Minister Kissinger 
arrived in Bonn for a three-day 
visit of the Federal Republic 
*on July 14. Tbe guests were 
received by President Scheel 
end bad ialbs witb Chancellor 
Schmidt and Foreign Minister 
C^enscher. 

During his stav. President 
Ford also visited American 
troops stationed in Germany. ' 
WISC'HNF.WSKl IN 
CARACAS 

On the last leg of his seven- 
nation facr-linding tour. Minis- 
icr of State Wischnewski had 
talks in Caraca«» %si(h the Venu- 
rulean Foreign Minister and 
the Minister for Mining. Tbe 
main points «»f tbe talks relat¬ 
ed to the forthcoming resump¬ 
tion of the Paris conference be¬ 
tween Industrial and developing 
countiiei. 

MEXICO MEETING OF 
CLUB OF ROME 

Minister of Research 
Matihoefer represented the Ger¬ 
man Federal Government at 
the meeting of tbe Club of 


Rome held in Guanojuato, 
Mevico, from Julv 24 to 2d. 

This year's session. aMord- 
ing to ministry sources, conti- 
Qued an initiative begun a >ear 
ago at Sairburg, viz., to asso¬ 
ciate senior members of govern¬ 
ments with a search for solu¬ 
tions lo the problems oof lined 
by tbe C'lub. Besides mem¬ 
bers of tbe club itself, repre- 
lentalives of more than 2d 
countries including India, par¬ 
ticipated in tbe Guanojuato 
conference. 

GIANT JOINT VENTURE 
Pl.ANNED FOR IRAN 

The ioint Iranian-German 
cmiapany, Padeko, is planning 
i«» construct an entire ne»w in- 
dusinal city iic.ir Isfahan in 
central Iran. The company 
plans to invest a billion dollars 
fin the urojccl. 

EC COORDINATED 
RESEARCH 

A coordinated research pro¬ 
gramme for the years from 
1976 to 1960 was presented b> 
the European Comaiiissfion in 
Hru^'Sels. by EC ' C-'oinmis- 
sioner Brunner. ^ The plans 
include a project for a nuclear 


»GERMAN CONTRIBUTION TO 
; US-SOVIET SPACE VENTURE 




Mr. Gureharan Singh NHiBMoghwala, Chief Parliamentary 
Secretary to tbe Punjab Government, presenting a pictorial 
brochure on Punjab to Miss Eva Schneider, a siudenl of 
Freiburg University in the Federal Republic of Germany. 
Miss Fva fichneider met the Punjab Government Chief Par- 
liamemary Secretary in Chandigarh along with Mr. Michael 
Matcm, also a Mudctit of the same unlvcndly. 


f 'G^hfnSifir phfircliMffhb ^ 

; the U.S.-Sovict Apollo-Soyux 
; space project, savs Minister 
:! of Research Mattboefer, 

1 underlines flic Federal Re- 
( public's high level of attain- 
^ ment fin research. 

All the three German ex- 
; periments were .selected for 
/ adoption in Che space vew- 
V Cure on the bads of interna- 
> tional competition. 

All Che experiments, which 
were supported by a grant 
; of DM 7.2 million (Kv. 2.37 
; crorcs) from tbe research 
i mfniatiy's space programme. 

fusion reactor wlifchn it is 
hoped, will .solve Europe's 
energy problems by the turn of 
the century. 

KC-CIIINA TIES 

Exploratory talks for a trade 
agreement between the Peoples 
Republic of China and the 
European f'ommnnily have 
been taken up in Brussels. Offi¬ 
cial level talks will start after 
the aceredition of the Chinese 
Ambassadof to the Community 
on 5icptcfnbcr 15. 

GERMAN AND 
EUROPEAN 
C ONTRIBUTION TO 
WORLD NUTRITION 

I In an article in the govern¬ 
ment's official ''Bulletin" of 
July 17, the German Food 
And Agriculture Ministce 
Josef ErtI recalled that during 
the FAO World Food Con¬ 
ference in Rome in Nov. 
1974, he had announced that 
bit government would double 
Its agricultural aid from 
around 200 million to 400 
million DM (Rs. 68 crores to 
Rs. 136 crorcs). The goal of 
tea million tons of grain as a 
yearly minimum of food aid 
has been nearly met, the min¬ 
ister said, with a commitment 


diw w m uimmm ^ 
One, a so-called electropho- f 
resus experiment, esamines ^ 
separation process for blolo-^ 
gical substances, and could i- 
find application in. for exam--, 
pic, cancer research. A .ufc-f 
und, the BiosCock 3 Expert-! 
ment, looks into the influence', 
of cosmic radiation on bto-' 
IcBlcal substances, with re-; 
suits that include emergence« 
of dev olopiiicnt damage. The 
third experiment examines, 
effects of weightles.sness on; 
the oriental iOQ behaviour of 
fish. 

of over g-6 inilliun ions al¬ 
ready made for 1975. 

Minister Ertl observed that 
the European Community 
had oriented its farm pro- 
duciioii policy lo world-wide 
demand. Apart from com¬ 
mercial exports in 1974, the 
Community made available 
some 650,0110 Iona of grain 
and 100,000 tons of such 
high ouafity foods as pow¬ 
der milk and butter oil under 
the food aid programme. 

NUCl-EAR COOPERATION 
WITH UAA. 

The Federal RepubBc of 
Germany will partIcinaCe in 
a 165 million dollar research 
project of the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission. The major 
obiectives of the project arc to 
find practical and economic 
ways to improve the function¬ 
ing and reliability of nuclear 
safety devices, specially In tha 
case of brcakdown.s in the cool* 
ing systems of atomic reactors. 
500 BUSES FOR SYRIA 
Germany's M.A.N. heavy 
motor works will he delivering 
500 buses to Syria during the 
next few months, the company 
announced. Tbe order Is valu¬ 
ed at 60 million DM (Rs. 20.4 
crores). 
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INDIA 

AS SEEN THROUGH A 
GERMAN PHOTOGRAPHER’S 






OEBMAN VIEWS 

GEBMAMY AMD THE CONFERENCE ON 
SECURITY AND COOPERATION 
IN EUROPE 

No one can have a greater interest than we Germans 
in enabling the Conference to achieve its aim of 
improving relations and contacts between States 
and people throaghoiit Europe • 

No one has more reason than we to promote detente 
and cooperation across borders and blocks. 

This is the specifically German implication of 
the Conference, its aims and possibilities. 

And no one could fail more in his national duty 
than we if we were to hesitate to exploit even the 
slightest chance of promoting a development which 
may, in the end, also make more tolerable the fate 
of our divided nation. 

What the Federal Chancellor said in the policy 
statement on *The State Of The Nation* of January 
30,1975jStands unchanged : 

* «The wall, the barbed wire, the death strips eund 
the frontier guards who are under orders to shoot 
have still not lost their inhumanity. And every 
one knows it would be illusory to believe that 
protests would help. However, we do not acquiesce 
in this situation but are per sever ingly trying 
to change it • We know that the time when we shall 
have overcome the present situation can only lie 
at the end of a very long process. * * 

The Federal Government's favourable attitude to 
the results of the Conference is in keeping with 
the Federal Republic of Germany's consistent 
policy for the safeguarding of peace. 

This policy commands us to promote detente, to 
make use of the opportunity afforded by the Con* 
ference On Security And Cooperation In Europe— 
without illusions but with steadfast firmness— 
for the people in divided Germany, for the people 
in divided Europe, and for safeguarding peace on 
this continent. 

We accept the challenge of this responsibility, 
and we will act accordingly. 

Eietrpts frtm «ttittmtia by Faitral Faralga Misittar Qaaaabar Is tba Qansas 
SssiattBi (Lawar Haaaa at Parllaaiasq as Jaly 2S. 
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HmiSTBI FniDCnCMS VISITS HU* 


BROAD ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION ENVISAGED 

EDERAL Eix>nomi« Minister Hans nomir relations tx:cwccn the two cxmntrics. 


■ Friderichs visited Iran from July a 8 
to 31 at Uie invitation of the lrani.an Fin^ 
ance and Economics Minister, Mr Ansary. 
for participating in the second meeting 
of the German-Iran Government Commis¬ 
sion for Economic Cooperation. Besides 
exchanges of views on international eco¬ 
nomic problems, the agenda inciuded the 
que.stioii of private investments in Iran 
by German firms, collaboration in the in¬ 
dustrial field and the eiilaigement of the 
infk‘astru«.!ure in Iran. On July 30 , the 
German-Iranian Chamber of Coutmerce 
was inaugurated in Tehran in the pre¬ 
sence of Mr Friderichs. During his visit 
to Tehran, Mr Friderichs also signed an 
agreement under which the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany and Iran will joirily 
invest DM 14 billion (Rs 4,760 rrores) in 
industrial projects in Iran. The agree- 
ment signed by Mr. Fridexichs and Mr An- 
sary, provides for the development of the 
petro-chemical, energy, steel, transport, 
building materials and machine tools in¬ 
dustries in Iran. 

Mr FridcridM waa receivad by tha 
Sbah of Inm oo Joly 39. Tha Bbah also 
raedvad Air. Barthold Bdlx, Cbairaaao of 
tha Kmop Boofd. of Dfradoia. 

Mr Frideruhs met the Iranian l*rimc 
Minister. Mr. lloweida on July gg, for dis¬ 
cussions on the prospects of enlarging cco- 

WISCHNEWSKI ON PARIS CONFERENCE 


At the second meeting of the Gennan- 
Iran Goveinment Commission, Minister 
Friderichs suggested the setting up of an 
organisational framework with tl>e help of 
which the chances of cooperation could 
be uiilizerl better. 

Mr Friilfrichs .stressed the need for in¬ 
tensive dis(.ussirin.s for (Oiidu«.ling joint ac¬ 
tivities in the 'I'liird World countries. He 
suggested that small and medium si/ed 
.undertakings should al.so b«.^ included in 
the joint activities. 

According to informed circles. Minister 
Fridc'Tichs listc'd nearly 15 new proji-cis 
suitable for cooperation between the two 
countries. The* Iranians disi-U»sed that c>ne 
of the im|>ortant points discussed w.’vs the 
relations between Iran and die F.EC. 

Speaking at the opening of ihc' Carman 
Iranian Chamber of Commerce in Tehe¬ 
ran on fuly 30 , Mr. Friderichs said 
(excerpts): 

**1 am sure you will agree with me that 
during the past few years tlie relaticniship 
among the indu.sLiial countries, the raw 
material producers and ih^ developing 
countries has taken on a completely new 
dimension. This has he<.ome particularly 
clear since the sixth special GencTal As¬ 
sembly of the United Nations in Aoril 
last year, when the developing cotiniries 
demanded a new world cconcniiic ^ystc:Tn 


CLIMATE FOR DIALOGUE BETTER TODAY 


M inister of state Hans-Ju«rgen 
Wisclinewski expects that the in¬ 
ternational conference pertaining to sup¬ 
ply of energy would be re.sumed in Paris 
in Novcmtier-Derember this year with an 
increaserd participation by 27 industrial oil 
and developing countric.s. Mr. \Vischncw- 
ski expressed the opinion on his ic 
turn from a fact-finditig tour c^f Asian and 
Middle-East countries during the course of 
which he also held extensive calks in New 
Delhi with Indian leaders and exchanged 
views with Prime Minister Indira Gandhi. 

The climate for talks between tlic oil- 
producing ano oil-ronsutuing countries on 
a settlement of price and volume prob¬ 
lems is **bcttcr texlay than a few months 
ago,'* Mr. Wischnewski said. 

He said that during his tour he had 


found iindc^rstaridiiig for his proposal ihai 
consultations between prcKlucer and con¬ 
sumer count ~ies had to tome before un¬ 
ilateral measures. In his view, the indus¬ 
trial countries had Iwciime mote flexible, 
and the oil countries were seeing more* 
clearly than before how very much .hc-v 
were being hit by tin- economic clown- 
swing. 

The final stop on bis tour of raw mate¬ 
rials and developing countries was Saudi 
Arabia. 

He said his negotiations in Saudi Arabia 
had taken place in an extremely ■ fric'tully 
ainiosphcre. The country'.s leadership 
was very familiar with current diluculties in 
the international economy, and had shown 
a great deal of understanding for the pro¬ 
blems of the oil-importing countries. 



Federal Economics Minister Hans Friderichs 
and put forward ideas on new redistri¬ 
bution incM hani'iins within the world so¬ 
cial pioduct. 

**To .spell out clearly what 1 mean: 
We fully approve the demands of the 
Third World foi a greater ?’hare 11: the 
future growth of the world c-<oiioniy. 

“Howevri, insie.id of a lilicral cxiliange 

gocHls and capital, we do iic'T. want to 
see wc»rldwicle controls. I'he industrial 
countries should be* ready to take suitable 
account of tlie dissimilar starting condi¬ 
tions ill the developing muntries. I am 
thinking in this tespeci, for example, of 
the granting of customs nrefciences with 
improved market acec'ss for ihetr exports, 
or of the demand fr»r regional •imiinuiii- 
ties among the developing ccuinti ie.c. . . 

. . , The demand by the Third World 
fur greater participation in industrial out¬ 
put, in particular for the escablislimerit vi 
plants to prcKess raw materials hually is 
understandable and right. This means that 
the industrial <ouiitries must be prepared 
to accept changes in the world-wide ecoiin- 
mi( structure, with the devclc^jiing coun- 
tues in fiiiuic* no Icmger being exporters 
of raw materials. 

"In (Cillaljoraiion with the EiiTofK'an 
L'oiiiinunilv. the* Fodi'iiil Republic of 
Geiifianv is ready to support this idea, 
-and will advotate it in Brussels, 

even it this means in the* nicdiiiiri term 
a restructuring of jobs in the FC coun 
lrie.s. 

'Ta‘ 1 me add: The balance of intcrc*sts 
that is iMrifig sought can onlv rotne aliout 
through a coopeialive furlhei develop- 
nieiii of the existMig situation, but imt 
through an overthrow of the world etono- 
mic system. We should keep this 111 mind 
at llic present tiin#. when the vvoild eco 
nofuic siination is in general suppressed 
and lensf." 

Rack in Frankfurt on Jnlv 31. Mt Fri¬ 
derichs said lV»sia has “a gnat inuicM in 
F.uropc." 
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President and Mrs. ford with Prasidant and Mrs Schaal on tha Dr, Klsalngar, Praatdant ford, Chanealior Schmidt and fadaral 

terraea of Villa HammarachmIdtoWclal raaldanca of tha federal Foreign Minister Ganscher In tha Fadaral Chancellor*a study In 

President Bonn 



President Ford and Chawellor Schmidt during their talks at At a breakfast meeting at Gymnisch castle near Bonn 

tha Palais Schaumburg» official residence of the Federal Chan^ 

cellor 



President Ford tasting wine in Un£ on the Rhine The two leaders take lease of each other at the Cologne • Bonn 

alrgorU 
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EVOLVING A JOINT STRATEGY FOR INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS 


DONN was the centre for high-level 2 } j;? ; J Chancellor SthmicU tvehonicd President 

political ditcutsions between visitingPH : Ford with military honours in the park 

Icaen ot the ^S.A., Frence and Great Valery Ciicaid d Etlaitig ot »Mi«Hindiiig the Villa Hainn«T»chniidt. 

Britain, and Chan^lor Schmidt and ^ The Chancellor mid that the Federal Gov- 

Federal Fowi^ Minmer Genmher from dominating tubjcct 'of hi. talk. *"<* everyone in Germany wa. 

July a4 to July a8. A wide range of bila- conomic .itu- “> Vre^ident Ford and 

teral and interintional imum were diK^l- ntpecthe counirie. and the Ki^inRer for visiting the Federal Re- 

md at the meetinp and the talk, aim ^ ^ ,oncmcd ac P«Wi. of Germany. 

planned the qtummn of evolv,^ a Joint diKumed The talk, between Chancellor Schmidt 


framework of *^ 1 *™ for the Confmnee pj„ppjj||g concerted action on world and President Ford turned mainly on the 
i*w**”*^ Cooperation t in problem.. Both leader, under general political climate and economic 


between Chancellor Schmidt 


Helsinki. 

BmiiSt* TA?J*S 

The German-Britlsh talks took place in 
Hamburg on July 14 when Prime Minister 
Wilson and the British Foreign Secretary 
Mr. Callaghan arrived there on a brief 




PnnchPmIdBnt d*Emitting 


situation in the western world. Mr. Sch¬ 
midt said: 

"We are convinced of the necessity of 
close economic-policy, credit-policy and 
monetarv'-policy conperation. because we 
fully realire that the entire economy of 
the western world has run into serious 
dilRcultics due to the present recession. 

According to sources in Bonn, the U.S. 
Government accepted the German initia¬ 
tive for a concerted economic policy, cre¬ 
dit policy and monetary policy, 
eir 

President Ford gave an assurance that 
U.S. forces "will under no circumstances l>e 
diminishctl." U.S. troops had a claim on 
the best equipment and the strongest sup- 
port of the people of the Federal Republic 
J**" of Gtrmany. President Ford sticssetl that it 
was no coincidence that he had \isited the 


lined the high degree of agreement in their ^ . 

" . --_President Ford gave an assurance that 

positions on the world economic situation. . ^ ^. 

* U.S. forces will under no circumstances Ite 

Mr. Schmidt mid after the talk.: "We dimitiishcd." U.S. troop, had a claim on 
have agreed that a great world c*o- ,jjj, equipment and the Mrongett .up- 
nomic effort will be necemary .... we ,hc people of the Federal Republic 

. »<.. B.f— “ '“PP^ VOii- of Germany. Prcideni Ford .tiemed that It 

Brum Prune nmimr wuton oj economic development. The no coincidence that he had vi.ited the 

.top^aver. Chancellor Schmidt and Mr. "luation in our rountrie. p^deral Republic of Germany imt on hi. 

Wil^n held informal dUcuuions in which “"** '»‘P •“ ^SCE lummit. It had like- 

Mr. Callaghan and Mr. GenKher partici- Pf^**''* measure, to boon the cio- ^ecn coincidence" that 1 want to 

nzted. nomy." reaffirm our support for Berlin now." He 

Mr. Wllmn underlined after the talk. PreiWent d'Enaing mid: "In thU un- a^.::cd the people of Berlin "that the 
the inoeating role of the Federal Republic »«““■" **““*• a. firm a. a rock by 

ot Germany in rolving the cronomic pro- ^ «*'" ** 

blemi of the wettern world. He mid that “ “ important to know that bet- p^erident and Mr». Ford visited Pieil- 

the problem ot economic tecetaion in the ***■" *•’* Republic of ^ 

industrialised countries must be tackled >* P”*"* ^ S^-hour visit by the U.S. 

beyond the European frame. hveXy cooperation. It is indeed very heart- Federal Republic of Ger- 

Mr Schmidt observed that thoush both bctwwn our two couniri«, a a trip by night down ihe Rhine 

Mr. aenmidt ooserveo mat mougn noin quality and candidness ^ 

guvCTnmenu did not follow a rimilar explication.." Mcamihip. 


policy, they had the common objectives of r h f ^™ 

cutting inflation and increasing production. Th® Gennan an rw omgn in- honour of President Ford on july 

He iX he wa. impremed the new «•*“? *“ ^M »perfal attention ^ cooperation in ihe pre- 

conrae taken by Britlih economic policy. *“ **** commimtion e ** wnt tituation wa. not only a wcurity ne- 

The ulk.. betide. Internal E-topean «-«ty ne««ity. 

Community problema. covered the po. 1 - on th rrr n rrrW nm and the en- *** **“* 

tion both countries would take in the ^ cooperation was irreplaceable and 

focthoomli^ intcrnatinnal diactiwlons FOLD'S VISIT invaluable and would remain ». 

the subjects of oil and raw materials. Mr. On the morning of July s8. President 


President Schcel declared during a din¬ 
ner in honour of President Ford on July 
sy that Atlantic cooperation in the pre- 


tion both countries would take in the T - V cooperation was iirepiaceauic ami 

focthoomli^ intcrnatinnal tUictMtions ‘m^R^IDE?^FOLD'S VISIT invaluable and would remain ». 

the subjects of oil and raw materials. Mr. On the morning of July s8. President 

Schmidt underlined that the Federal Re- United States President Gerald Ford Ford and Chancellor Schmidt had final 
public of Germany was^ In favour of raw arrived in Bonn on the evening of July afl talks at Schlosi Gymnich near Bonn. The 
materials stabilisation but was against too for his scheduled visit to the Federal Re- talks were attend^ by Secretary of State 
many individual raw material agreements, public of Germany. Kininger and Foreign Minister Gcnschcr. 
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Conference On Security And Cooperation In Europe 


C ONVERGING in Helsinki fnr ihr discussions were held on all existing pr«)b> their talks were useful and ronstrairtive. 

scheduled Conference On Security Ic-ms with sfMxial attention paid to the Mr Schmidt's talkr with Polish Party 

And Cooperation In Europe, the IcacUrs question of transit traffic to Berlin. Both Chairman Gierek led to an agreement 
of the western world, the East European leaders stated that -intra-German rcla- under which Germany will make available 
roumrics and the Soviet Union alscj mi- tions had developed in a positive way DM a.3 billion (Rs 78a crorcs) to Poland, 
hsed the opportunity for iiifonnal talks despite setbacks and expressed the opinion of which DM 1 billion '(1^* 34^ crores) 
on various issui-s. Chancellor Schmidt that the CSCE w'ould contribute to pro- will be a German credit with preferential 
and Federal Eotcign Minister Genscher looting this development. rates of interest and repayment and the 

met with a targe number of heads of Mr. Sihtnidt also had two meetings resi will be overall compensation of so- 

Statc for talks that often lasted far into with Soviet Party Chief Brezhnev. The cial security and pension claims. The 

the night. talks covered all subjects of importance Polish Government is to allow the dc- 

.. partmc of up to 1 x 5.000 PoIDth citizens 

of German origin who wish to rclurn to 
the Federal Republic of Germany in the 
next four years. 

Mr. Schmidt also met the Czechoslovak 
Party Chief Husak and invited Mr. R. 
Hu.4ik and the Czech Prime Minister to' 
visit the Federal Republic of Germany. 
Mr Schmidt personally invited the Hunga¬ 
rian Parly Chief. Mr. Kadar, to the Fede¬ 
ral Republic of Germany and the invi- 

- - - —. tation was acceptrtl. The Rumanian head 

of the four nations and japan. 5oW«l P*f/y Ch/ef BtexhnW o£ Mr. Ccausescu and the Bulgarian 


First on the agenda of Chancellor 
Srhmidt in Helsinki %vas a traditional 
quadripartite luncliL-on with Prime Min¬ 
ister Wilson. President Ford and Presi¬ 
dent Valery Gisord d'Estaing. The for¬ 
eign ministers of the four countries were 
also present at the luncheon. The main 
subjects of discussion were Germany as a 
whole and Berlin, the Middle East and 
the intentions of some nations to remove 
Israel from the United Nations, and the 



French proposal for an economic summit ^ .. - 

of the four nations and japan. 5oW«l P*f/y Chief Btexhnev o£ Mr. Ccausescu and the Bulgarian 

After this followeil a series of talks with to the two countries, including the Bcr- Party Chief Shiwkuff also met Mr. Schmidt, 
other heads of government. Chancellor lift agreement and the project of a nuclear The Chancellor also had talks in Hcdsifvki 
Schmidt had two mecting.s with the CDR pf>wcr station in Kaliningrad, the former with President Tito. President Makarios 
Party Chief. Mr Honetker. and frank Ceiman Kocnigsburg. Both leaders said and Prime Minister Trudeau. 

* s tep 

^ “to build bridges of co-opciation between from the division of our continemt. 

* the systems, spanning the gulfs that divide* . . i 

First I should like to exprevs since-re them’' _ this was how Walter Schccl, settlement of the Cuban crisis was- 

thanks to the Government of Finland for then Foreign Minister and today President militant confron- 

their hospitality and their valuable cun- of the Federal Republic of Germany, des- *^*^*®"* Nuclear Test Ban 

tribution to the organization of this con- cribed the mandate of this Conferencehc-re U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. start-, 






Fpr the Federal Republic of Gcrrmany 


ferenexj. i„ Helsinki in July 1975 . "" arduou, road to detente 

which has brought us together here today 

2 3 Helsinki, a road on which the first 

„ ..... . ■ . ■ siages of Agreement On The Limitation 

Fpr the l-ederal Republic of Germany From the start my country resolutely . ^ ^ 

• r.-. -T-i. t j- Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT) and 

the signing of the dcx.uments of the Con- supporicd thi^sc efforts. The safeguarding . _ _ _ . ^ 

, ^ ... ... Strategic Offensive Weapons (SAl.T) 

ference On Security And Oi-operation In of peace and the reduction of tensions are ? . . ^ ^ ' 

^ , . c represent important achievements .so far. 

Europe marks a major step forward in the fundamental aims of the Government of ' ^ 

; policy for peace. The states of Europe the Federal Republic of Germany, for no The Federal Government has for years 
and North America, recognizing their nation in Europe is more keenly aware been making an active contribution to this 
common responsibility, have ' attempted than the Germans of the dai^ers arising process of world-wide detente and the 

Chenceilor Schmidt end GDR Party Chief Honecher Polish Party Chief Gierek end Chancellor Schmidt \ 








•afeguacding oC peace. 1 would refer here 
particularly to: 

• The treaty of 'August la. 1970 with 
the Union of Soviet‘Socialist Repub* 
lies. 

• The treaty of December 7, 1970 with 
the Polish People's Republic on the 
basis of normalising their mutual re¬ 
lations. 

• The treaty of December at, 197a on 
the basis of relations between the 
Federal Republic of Germany and the 
German Democratic Republic. 

• And the treaty of December ii» 

I on mutual relations between the Fede¬ 
ral Republic'of Germany and the 
Czechoslovak Socialist Republic. 

Finally, the four powers have* with the 
agreement of 9 September 1971. included 
Berlin in the process of detente. 


The German Bundestag and the citizens 
of my country fully appreciate the results 
of this conference while viewing them 
quite dispassionately. Decades of confron¬ 
tation are not replaced overnight by an 
era of co-operation. And it is not enough 
to give a sipgle impetus to the process of 
detente, it requires the steady action of 
all of us so as to progress continuously. 
However, we can observe that, at the end 
of several years of detente policy, the na¬ 
tions have moved closer together. Of 
course, with 95 states the common deno¬ 
minator on which agreement can be reach¬ 
ed is often a low one. There remain 
fundamental differences between East and 
West in their ideological, political and eco¬ 
nomic systems. 

But for the first time important formu¬ 
las for peace through detente and co-opc- 
ration have been embodied in the dcMsi- 
nicnts of this conference by tlie states in 
East and West as their common political 
Intention. With this step standards have 
been set. 

It would be wrong, given the present 
state of relations between East and West 
to set immediate cxpectatlona too high. 
The progr ess of detente will depend rather 
on whether and to what extent we diall 
mooeed, on this common basis, in taking 
practical steps towards meeting people's 
hopes. This conference could quickly be 
fmgottco if we do not all work hanh to 
ensure that these liopes are indeed 
fulfilled. 


We have rr-allirmecl, in the all-Europcaii building on Helsinki - - make further pro- 
context. general principles guiding rela- gress. The aim must l>e to liberate the 
tions between states. The Federal Repub- Europeans from the fear of tvar, 10 rcduic 
lie of Germany has always regarded the armaments costs and at the same lime to 
renunciation of the use or threat of ^vee preserve a balance of power. 1 make no 
as the basis of its policy. secret of the fact that, as a social demo- 

Tbi. >bo applies to changes oC {fontiers. «»'■ * “> «>« 

Frontiers are inviolable. But one must be well-being ami our eionomic pro- 

able 10 change them by peaceful means 
and by agreement. It remains our aim to ^ 
work for a state of pc*ace in Europe in • 

which the German nation will regain its \Vc ar'- firmly resolved 10 intensify even 
unity through free self-determination. mote the policy of txonomic (O-operation. 

M> country, however, is nut just embark- 


The possibility of changing frontiers by 


peateful oTcan, and ny^agn-eumm provided 


under principle of the conference docu¬ 
ments, is equally im|K)rtant with regard 


past five years we have expanded to a re¬ 
markable degree our commercial exchanges 


to the prmlaimed K»al of the European 
Community to beromc a European Ur.k». 

deceirccl from this course by the diversity 
C in economic systems. Our aim must l>e 

^ to make liciter use of our miiiual rrsoiir- 

For the Federal Republic of Ck-rtnany. “* prom«c 

as for other, pankipating sutes, it is also ‘•V !nt™«ve co operation bel- 

of primary iraportanre that the conference ween our national econmnies. 
texts do not affect the existing rights and A 
obligations, nor the conesponding treaties O 

and other agreements and arrangements. The conference participants have dis- 
^ , . cii.ssed'in depth the need for human con- 

EquaUy ««mficant for us » the stated ,^<hange of information and co- 

.mention of the part.c.|«in« state, to give j,, field of .silture and cdu- 

c^t to the results of this ^nforetice ^ 

fonmghout Europe - l e.. also ... Berlin. ^ European 

Detente must stand the tM thr^hout „he« free movement and the 

Europe, and not least m Berlin. For the ^ ^ ^ 

Berlinen, more than many other Euro- ^ ^ 

peans, have experienced the tensions and - - -_.g . c 

. of ideas and the prosperity of these uoun- 
conflicu which, in .the lojig years of the 

cold war, made their city a centre of un¬ 
rest and of a dangerous nervousness I'coplc must, for the present, be con 
affecting the entire world. In this con- l«‘ni with what, in view the diveisiiy 
nection I welcome the statement by the of the systems and the mistrust which 
British Prime Minijier. sfiH exists, is possible here and now. But 

6 they urgently desire that the remaining 

restrictions be abolished. They expect tan 
gible progress in relations between people | 
We hope that the anangements on the in East and West, more travel across the 
prioi ttietificatiun of manoeuvres, too. will frontiers which divide us, imptoved work- 
help to foster trust among the peoples of ing conditions for foieigii journalists and 
Europe. Certainly the direct military expanded youth and sport exchange's, 
value of that arrangement should not he Trust depends on contact, 
overestimated. This alone will not make _ 
much difference to the security situation ^ 


In Europe. But it is a step forward, in . ... 

poliUcl tenns. towanls ammgemenu *" *" ««•«"“- *•>«. 

which will i«luee the mUiury ttoeat .nd J 

the dangeiou. concenuation of tioop. and f**7 

weapons in Enmpe. ptduical power to tran.late teamnable 

. principles which so far exist only on paper 

The talks in Vienna on Mutoal. Batenc. into a reality that can be verified by every- 
ed Force Redactions (MBFR) can now — one. 
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CONFERENCE ON SECURITY AND COOPERATION IN EUROPE 


The citizens in all our (ouritrics have 
already observed many an international 
conference and they have become scepti¬ 
cal. Only substantive pFogTes.s in their le- 
laiions with their Kuropean fellow-ciiizcris 
will conviiuo them that these documents 
are not merely as ingenious piece of diplo¬ 
macy but a fliallenge to act. a challenge 
which no one, without detriment to him¬ 
self, can subsequently ignore. 

By signing these documents-, we therefore 
assume a grave responsibility to follow up 
our words by deeds. What is at stake here 


is the credibility of every single head of 
state or government in East and West. 


All participating governments knew, two 
yc'ars ago. that in many respects they were 
breaking new gremnd. The aims of the 
CSCE are without precedent. For the first 
litiie the States of Europe and North Amc- 
riia have .sat down together at one table 
with the whole range of their problems. 
1 ‘hii conference has not created new in¬ 
ternational law for Europe. But we have 
created lommon rules to govern the way 


wc conduct our relations and live together 
ill Europe. 

Here in Helsinki, Europe, together with 
the States of Nc^rth America, is reaffirming 
and putting on record a new step towards 
the stabilization of peace: this is a road 
along which we must continue step for 
step, with patience and perseverance, and 
without Ix'ing deterred by set-backs. The 
ni'ighlM^urs of the Fcxitral Republic of 
Geirnanv in East and West can rely on us 
to he dependable partners. We shall ful¬ 
fil our F.urofiean obligations. 




^•HERF. are questions to c'onsider 
" in assessing the results of the 
Conference: 

What do they mean for us as a free de¬ 
mocracy' and a member of the Atlantic 
Alliance? 

What do they mean for us as a member 
of the European Community of the Nine? 

And. finally, what do they mean for us. 
the Federal Republic of Germany, in view 
of the continuing division into two states? 

The situation in Central Europe being 


or IwUmwiSS) 

lines of systems for the benefit of all: called, could not be reconciled with our 
• Wc can thus eventually achieve a situ- political positions and goals. 

ation of peace in Europe of which we not. for instance, be acceptable 

expect that the ^rman people, too, West that by such a conference the 

can recover in it its unity in free self- tei-|-itnrial status quo in Europe ensuing 
determination. fn>in the war should be finalized and legi- 

I say **can** deliberately, because we tiinatcd, that the role of the United States 
conceive detente os o chance which we in Europe .shcmld l>c diminished, and that 
must seize through conscious pbUtfcal by setting up a so-called all-European 
action. security system the way should be opened 

Were wc to fail in this, we could even up for the dissolution of military allian- 
lose out on detente, that is. if it were to fcs, and in effect of NATO at)Ove all. 


what it is, the subject of Security and Co¬ 
operation in Europe must remain the 
central topic of our political thinking... 

From the start of the negotiations we 
cherished no illusions that the process will 
indeed be a very long one. 

In our situation it is self-evident that 
even limited progress justifies great efforts. 
Wc should therefore, all of us, measure 
what has been achieved against what is 
really possible and not be detracted from 
texlay's possibilities by a desirable ideal. 

We have taken a positive view of our 
role in the Conference by seeking to pro¬ 
mote detente, thus serving at the same 
time our own interests both as Germans 
and as Europeans. 


bf; pursued without us and thus without 
any consideration for our interests. 

Our realistic policy of detente serves the 
cause op peace. ... A realistic policy 
of detente is one which is fully conscious 
of its own limits. 

Detente policy must have security as Us 
basis. For us there can be no security 
without the Alliance and its, as well as 
ciur, readiness for defence. 

Anyone thinking he can safeguard his 
security alone through mere detente efforts 
would be a dangerous dreamer. C^erman 
contributions have decisively helped to 
shape the process of detente. 

1 am referring here to the Treaties with 
the Soviet Union, Poland, Czechoslovakia 


The situation changed considerably, 
however, when beginning w'ith the Harmel 
Report of 1967 , tlie Atlantic Alliance con¬ 
fronted the concept of an all-European 
security icmfercncc with a detente 
concept of its own to which the 
Federal Government and the Oppotiiion 
at that time consented. That concept 
presupposes the continued existence of 
close ties between Western Europe and 
North America as the unquestionable 
foundation of any kind of detente in 
Europe. 

The principle that political and DiDUafy 
••curlty arc Inseparable and the principle 
that genuine detente mnst directly benefit 
the pc€»ple and be supported by flmi. 


Wc had and hnye nothing to gain from 
confinootation in Europe. .We have, how¬ 
ever, to gain if we promote the process 
of detente aa we understand it: 
o In a Europe cruelly divided by differ¬ 
ent political systems, we can make 
contaas and friendly relations easier 
fdr people; 

o We can promote oo-operatlon between 
states and people across the dividing 


and the Treaty on the Basis of Relations 
with the GDR. And closely linked with 
these Treaties is the Quadripartite Agree¬ 
ment »on Berlin. 

Let us briefly recall the genesis of the 
Conference: The efforts in the mid-*fiftic8, 
which were stepped up from the mid- six¬ 
ties onwards, to bring about an all-Euro¬ 
pean security conference, as It was then 


I 


Detente» In Western syesb b n p r o ems 
subject to historical evolntion which does 
not petrify the statns quo hut dyunmlcnb 
|y keeps open the poerihilily ef new deve¬ 
lopments. For ns thb Indodos both the 
possibility of Germen unity and the com- 
plstlon of Enropenn mdfieelion....lt was 
of decisive importanoe that thb concept 
came to bear during the first stage of the 
Conference in Helsinki. 
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CDr^rf lur.cr on o.iOUP.ity and cooperation in l-urope 


When the second stage was opened in 
Geneva in the autumn of 1973 115 man- 
dale complied %vith the Western -views: 

The United States and Canada had been 
invited to the Conference; the sector of 
human contacts had been acknowlcdgcMl 
as one of the three principal subjects on 
the agenda; and parallel to the Geneva 
Conference, the Vienna talks on Mutual 
Balanced Force Reduction were opened. 

> We were therefore not only entitled but 
even obliged, in pursuance of our inter¬ 
ests, to seize the chance the Conference 
offered us and 10 act accordingly. 

The Conference has not finalized the 
statu.s quo in Europe; and what the Con¬ 
ference did not do by texts wc should not 
do by words. In actual fact the 
Conference has explicitly recognized that 
H is possible to change frontiers, in ac¬ 
cordance with international law, by peace¬ 
ful means^and by agreement. It has thus 
kept open both the German and the Euro¬ 
pean option. 

-/V ■ 

The disrussion on the po!>sibi 1 itv of 
changing fmntiecs by peaceful means, the 
preseverance with which we and our 
Friends negotiated these passages, have had 
another important and posithe clfecr over 
and above the formulations in the dotu- 
ment itself; 

We have again demonstrated to the 
European and international public that 
we undauntedly stick to this our policy 
which is legitimated by our Basic Law and 
has been laid down in the letters on 
German unity, and that wc arc resolved 
to continue the process of European uni¬ 
fication. 

We have done that with the agreement 
and the support of all our partners in the 
Gomumnity and in the Alliance — an 
altitude for which I wish to ihank them. 

The same was true where the interests 
of Berlin were concerned which we had 
to defend at the Conference. 

It is true that the Final Act o(^ the Con¬ 
ference is not a treaty under international 
law which would be extended to Berlin 
according to the usual procedure. It was 
all the more important to ensure by other 
means that all participating States, and 
particularly those having a special role 
with regard to Berlin, observe the politi¬ 
cal rules of conduct they accept In the 
Final Act also where Berlin is concerned 


ami where it is a matter of the Berliners 
enjoving ihc benefits deriving from the 
results of tlic Conference. That has been 
done. 

The final Art makes clear that these 
bencrus arc i« be applied not only in re¬ 
lations between the participating States 
thems<*l\e<., but also that the participating 
Slates will appiv ilicjse benefits throughout 
tiiii»pe wbvrt'\cr there i» a desire for 
tliera. 

This is in keeping with the view of all 
participating States that there can be no 
blank spaces on the map of detente as far 
as areas are concerned for which they bear 
responsibility in one form or another. 

In the European Council’s joint decla¬ 
ration of 17 July 1975 the hcad.s of gov¬ 
ernment of tfie nine States have c*xplicitly 
Slated that the Conference results are to 
apply throughout Europe, i.c.. akso in 
Berlin. 

'Ihc Conlcrcnte has strengthened the 
role ot the United Slates and Canada in 
Europe. 

The agreement of all the other States 
to the part uipat ion of these two countries 
in the Cnnfei t me lias at the same time 
been the acknowledgement of the respon¬ 
sibility which the United Stales and 
Canada bear in and fur Europe. 

I'he O^nfereme has made the Atlantic. 
Alliance an active partner in the process 
of detente. 

In addition to the military task of main¬ 
taining the balance of power, the- Alliaiice 
assumed a second task, pollciral and dy¬ 
namic in nature, that of jointly seeking 
progress towards diminishing the tension 
in East-West relations. 

It is an unprecedented event that the 
partners to an alliance, on the foundation 
of jointly clahoratc*d positions, negotiate 
on a iiiuliilatcral basis with those States 
against whom they have united in defence, 
on how the danger of conflict can be re¬ 
duced and more stability ensured. This 
new role has strengthened the political 
cohesion of the Alliance and afforded it 
the opportunity to prove tltat cohesion 
throughout two yean of negotiations. 

The same applies to the European Gom- 
muniiy. Here. too. the Conference hat 
given strong impulses to the process of 
political unification. Political co-opera¬ 
tion and the solidarity of the Nine have 


stood their test in Geneva. 

Wherever one of the Nine had an esien- 
tial interest, tt became the imercst of the 
other Eight as well. 

During that time the Nine became m 
political entity and foice svhlcb decisive¬ 
ly Influenced tbe coune of the Conlaf* 
ence. 

During the Conference wc have been 
able to define and uphold a first piece of 
Ctimmunity foreign policy. The declara¬ 
tion of the European Council on the CSCE 
you have before you underlines that soli* 
darity. 

It expresses the intention after the Con- 
fcreiK'e and on the basis of its results to 
shape the European policy of detente 
jointly as the policy of the Community of 
the Nine. 

The Community has thus become an 
active partner in the dialogue for detente. 

We Germans who bear the main brunt 
of the present situation in Europe should 
be the first to see what it means to be able 
to pursue our interests no longer alone 
but in community with our European 
parliKTS, that is. with their support. . . 

The role of the ncutrai and non-aligned 
States should also be emphasized. The 
principle of consensus guiding the Confer¬ 
ence ill its work equipped these States with 
equal rights and they have made eff^tive 
use of them. Naturally, they did so in 
accordance with their external interests as 
dictated by their neutral and non-aligned 
status. 

It turned out. however, that where they 
and wc concurred in our views on the 
^alue of democracy, freedom, the rule of 
law and an ope*i society, this community 
of views most impressively carric'd weight. 

Finally, it should be underlined that the 
33 States participating in the Conference 
were conscious of the problems inherent 
in their relationship with the rest of the 
world. This is reflected in se\*eral pass¬ 
ages of the Final Act. in particular in the 
part dealing with security and co-o[M'ra- 
tion in the Mediterranean area. 

The statement of the European Council 
whicli 1 mentioned earlier on also refers to 
this fart and re-emphatizes the detenuiiia- 
tion to develop further the relations with 
non-European Mediterranean States as 
well. . • 
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WOMEN IN GERMANY 


An intsnritw for Mrs. Millwior is ■ bottlt of wits. "It tokos o gr**t dool of dipio* 
Mcy to stop doop into tho sool of political porsonslitios. Tkoy ora so asad to 
piving statamonts and {ownalists do not lika statamonts." 



UMtottt Millmnr 


FACE TO FACE 
WITH WORLD 
LEADERS 

L et me sec now. 1 have my tape 
recorder, my list of questions, my 
pen, my. . . /' Time was running out. 
And for that brief moment of a ride in 
the lift from the fourth floor down to the 
ground floor, the black handbag with all 
the little compartments imaginable did not 
close. Liscloite MiUauer was on her way 
to intcrs'iew the Prime Minister. And she 
could not afford to be late. 


Earlier, in her suite in the Aihoka 
Hotel in Ne>r Delhi^. a rather rush¬ 
ed Interview had taken place. What 
wai she going to ask Mrs. Gandhi? 
*'Ah that I cannot tell you now, 
can I? 1 will tell you afteTwards," 
the blonde said. One had put that ques¬ 
tion to her as one Journalist to another — 
she is the Chief Reporter of tne biggest 
Continenul Sunday publication. Bild am 
Sarmtag — part of the Axel Springer 
group. And she was used to tackling 
politicians, often ferreting out information 
they would rather keep hidden. 

**It takes a great deal of diplomacy to 
step deep into the .soul of the political 
personalities. They are so used to giving 
statements; and journalists do nof like 
statements," she had said. And of diplo¬ 
macy she seemed to have more than the 
average share. 

But diplomacy is not all. An inter¬ 
view for Mrs. MiUauer, who writes the 
'Face to Face’ column in svhich both the 
former and present West German Chan¬ 
cellors. * Britain’s Mr. Edward Heath. Arch¬ 
bishop Makarios — the one she enjoyed 
interviewing the most — have all figured, 
is a battle of wits. Gently conducted, 
though. 

"You have to 1 fx»k into their eyes. . . . 
An interview is 9 kind of fight. 1 want to 


know something: and the other person 
does not want. to .teH.iOe what 1 want to 
know." Mr. Helmut hcliinidt. whom site 
interviewed shortly before he became West 
OermBny’s H^d, of_MMe« did let on that 
he m^t succeed ^.^Willy Brandt and 
might not mind doing to. 

Humour is another weapon of the in¬ 
terviewer. But the job is much easier if 
the one interviewed has some as well. Un¬ 
fortunately. most prominent personalities 
these days seem to be lading in humour, 
according to her. 

Next on the list for *Face to Face* Is Dr. 
Henry Kissinger. And Mrs. MiUauer can 
hardly wait for that interview. Humour 
will certainly not be scarce there. But be¬ 
fore that she has to return home to Ham- 
buig where she lives with her five-year- 
old daughter. 

On women's emancipation Mrs. MiUauer 
is quite forthright. "People are always 
*alking about women's emancipation. . . 

am laughing about it. but 1 am in the 
middle of emancipation: 1 am a journal¬ 
ist, I am divorced. But I ran see all the 
problems of it as well. It is so difficult 
to be totally a mother, to be there for the 
child, and be a career woman." Had she 
the choice she might have been content 
being just a mexher — Courtesy, The 
Statesman, New Delhi. 


WOMEN'S RIGHTS COMMISSIONER 



Gsrmttn/M Womsn^s R/^hi Cwnmisshnsf BsrUn tfon Mi 


ARBARA %’on Sell (40) will have plenty to do as the 
first Women's Rights Commissioner in the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany. She was appointed after the May State 
Assembly elections in North Rhine-Westphalia. 

.Her role is to act as an intermediary between her 
fellow women and the government and to advise the North 
Rhine-Westphalian Cabinet in Ducsseldorf on aU matters 
relatii^ to the status of women. 

Barbara von Sell to a draioa college graduate and mother 
of two with wide experience in local government. She has 
been a member of the Social Democratic Party (SPD) since 
1966. She to not in favour of root-and-branch emancipation 
at the expense of hudiands and childien but does feel there 
to a need to review traditional roles that unfairly apportion 
Tights to one sex and duties to the other. 
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Mr. ana Mrs. Pabei mat Mrs. Gandhi in Naw Oafhi Mr. and Mrs. Pabai 

HILMAR PABEL—MAKING PICTURES WORLDWIDE 

BY VIJAY N. SHANKAR 

L ooking at Hilmar I'abcrs pictures and Mrs. Gandhi. “This was fifteen. . . in Europe. Hilmer Pabcl won all the pri- 
is like looking batk into history, maybe twenty years ago/* he says. **1 res. also the Culture Prize which is Ger- 
Strewn across his hotel room in N»*w Delhi, iva.s in Vietnam at that time.” His grey many's highest award for photography, 
the pictures span all the continents, pU eyes cloud with rcmini.scences. ‘‘Yes Hanoi similar tci the Pulitzc-r Prize in the United 
the* countless per.sonalities who have walk- in 1954. I was there when the French States. Tve gone round the globe several 
c?d the stage of recent history and also were lea\ing and I stayed in Hanoi times with my cameras. F.verywhcre with 
some who still live in the public gaze, to sec Ho Chi Minh march i/iio the c'.ity. my cameras*” 

lean and bent over his pictures as he ex- Pandii Nehru was ihe first foreign visitor His first* visit to India in 19.1^9 wa* just 
plains each tuie, photo-journalist Hilmar to conic* 10 Hanoi and Madame Ccindhi w'as chance. 1 -le had finished covering the wesd- 
Pal>el has a habit of wry undcrsiatemeni. with him. These pictures, you ■m'c, they cling of the Crown I*rincc of Japan and 

He talks about the big events he has made a big splash at that time. Not many wanted to go on to Russia. But thc^re was 

covered fcjr leading German magazines and foreign photo-journalists were there at a crossing of wires o\er a visa and he was 

newspapers without much excitement. It that time." avkcxi 10 try for it in New Delhi. “So 

is a pleasing inatter-oC-factness in one who that's how I got here and it turned out to 

is at the top of his very competitive pro- ”Yes I'm an old timer in this game,” he quite an Indian holiday because ^there 

fession and has been there for some he .says, spreading out more pictures, was more delay on my visa. 1 asked some 
decades. There is no attempt at^aw.kward hypocry* people in Delhi if there was something of 

He digs out pictures of Jawaharlal Nehru sy. ''Tve clone work for the best magazines intevnst Cor a photographer and they look- 

JawsharM Nahru, Jawaharlal Nahru and Mrs. Indira Gandhi at Hanoi airporUt9S4. 







Mrs- Indira Gandhi. 




wM.wi wvvrrvr aflff IVir, 


tfunn r, nanneay. 



Mr. and Mrs. Schaal. 




Mr. Brandt and General de Gaulle. 


willy BruiM. 
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TArM German Chaneallors • Mr, Adenauar, 

cd at me as if 1 ivas someone who had 
i'ome from the Moon. Actually ihcy were 
all surprised that 1 had not heard of the 
much publicised forthcoming meeting of 
Jawaharlat Nehru and the Oarlai Lama in 
Mussoorie. Naturally, 1 decided to go 
there.*’ 

But he hadn’t the faintest idea of how 
to get to Mussooric. Finally he got a lift 
in a journalist’s car and was dropped off 
at a Miissooric hotel which was chock lull 
of jouinalisis from all over the vorld. 
Pabcl found a German-sounding name 
among tlie hotel guests and at close to 
1 a.m. woke up the man to ask him for 
a spare he'd. He got the bed, but when 
his host awoke in the morning, the first 
c]uestion was: “Who are you?” He got 
over that one and was surprised to Icrarn 
that his new friend was Prof. Heinrich 
Harter who had left his native Austria to 
become a teacher with the Dalai Lama. 

“Every incident from that time is clear 
in my mind,” rays Pabel, “because Mus- 
soorie became a very important landmark 
in my life.” 

He enjoys the suspense this arouses. “1 
went to meet a foreign correspondent in 
Mussoorie and just as I entered the gates 
of the bungalow, 1 saw a Volkswagen bus 
with a number plate from Karlsruhe in 
Germany. Now who is so crazy. 1 asked 
myself, as to drive all the way from Karls- 
rule to Mussoorie." He pauses to laugh. 
•’Well I soon found out The Vfilks- 
wagen belonged to a young lady who had 
driven all the way alone. She was a writer 
who did long overland tours and then 
wrote books about her travels. I met her 



Mr. Klesinger, and Mr, Erhard. 

in that house in Mussoorie. The name 
was Komv Sc hurhamnier. Here lei mr 
write it out for you.” He insists on spell¬ 
ing out the name of that young lady and 
ju.st as one wonders why she is so ihipori- 
ant. Pabcl Icjoks up with a smile. “Later. 

1 married her" he says in Fiis even lone. 

But there was also work to be done at 
Mussoorie where everything was set for the 
Nehru-Dalai I.ama meeting. He recoiiiijis 
how prescriice of nsind got him an exclu¬ 
sive picture of the Dalai Lama in the lecih 
of competition from close to 50 phoio- 
grapliers w'ho had converged there 10 cover 
the event. “You just have to wait long 
enough, think a bit and you have your 
exclusive picture, he says. And that has 
b«Tn the pattern of his whole life as a 
plii'jiographcr. lie has been on the trail 
of exclusives for most of his working life. 

Hilmar Pabel visited India three times 
after that when he accompanied German 
leaders like Kissinger and Schcel on State 
visits. Official visits took up much of his 
time and he mentions with pride that he 
was with Mr. Scheel in Peking when the 
T'cdr*-‘il Republic of Germany set up dip¬ 
lomat ic relations with China. He pulU 
out an under exposed, dark photograph 
showing President Shed in his house—“He 
knows me well, you know. Also visits me 
sometimes an'd^ 1 go and see him when- 
ever 1 am in Bonn. He is a very warm and 
informal man." He also hurriedly explains 
that the photograph is not too good l>e- 
causc it was taken by the younger of his 
two daughters. But even so. one can 
family make out President Scheel sitting 
in Pabcl’s living room. "With Mr. Schcel 



Mr. Adanauar. 

1 have gone to almost all the countries of 
the world — South America. Egvpi. Jor¬ 
dan. Lebanon.. . . 

He holds up a large photograph of bui- 
lerflics. “Mr. Hcinemann was about to 
leave on a trip to South Amei u a wlit n he 
received a letter fiom a little boy who said 
that he would like to .icriimpanv .Mi. 
Heinemann on the trip so that he could 
add some tropical buiierHies 10 his colhi- 
tion. The boy said his mother would . >t 
allow him to go with Mr. Heineinatin to 
South America and requested the Presiclem 
to get him at least two buitcTflics. Wei! 
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Picasflo with the ifi^ensely. ]^owerful c*yes, 
and Mrs, Gandhi sna)>pcd in all her deli' 
cate grace and detm-mination. He also 
has pictures of bcautirul girls and oM peo¬ 
ple and children. A striliing study of an 
Indian girl is reproduted on our cover in 
this Issue. 

**When I left working for magazines 
about four years ago, it was basically be¬ 
cause I needed more satillfying work. As 
a freelance now, I ran choose my own 


Mr, Pab9f maAas hfs gift of German broad to Dr. Pfalffar, Minisiar in thm brnbaasy of assignments. More and more 

thafatfarai RapubOeofGarmanyJn New Oaihi. now, I have specialised in human interest 

cver>body forgot the letter but when Mr. now in social wotrk and many of my assign- P'*^^^*'*^** "“V* human bc- 

Heinemann came back, he had brought a ments have focused on that aspect. Ever ** *^^*'*^ ^ ' 

lovclv collection of butterflies which he since the World War, 1 have fought He picks up his pictures then and says 
presented to the boy.** Pabel has lived - against war and conflict — in my own he looks forward to presenting some of 
close to all ihis, the glitter of high places, small way. ' This has meant that I ha\e them to Mrs. Gandhi. “She looks so 
the fiuman touches, the intimate details, trained my camera on development work young in them . . . who would have 
‘T was not tired of it,** he says, hut I and on all the constructive aspects.* thought at that time that she would be¬ 
thought I should make way for younger So. Ijeiiig a photo-journalist has not meant «'omc such a great leader," he muses The 

men." only following newsbreaks and deadlines *asi exhibit he has is a four feet long 

Now at age 65, he was back in India for Hilmar Pabel. What he calls simply wrapped up package. He picks it up and 
on some free-lance assignments — mainfy his **fighi against war" has not been just packt-ige is as high as his shoulder, 
to cover German-aided development works a static mental attitude s>f pacifism. The *'German bread,*' he explains. ‘‘Germans 
in India. "Actually its a kind of anniver- personal alternative for him has been an home in any parr of the woild. 

sary place for my wife and me." he says, interest in human beings. It is an artist's thing they all miss is German 

"Because 1 married her a year after I met interest. In beauty and the enduring ^'aluca bicad. This is for my friends at the Em- 
hcr in Mussoorie and it has been a good of humanity. "Even while I was a news here." He hands out his visiting 

partnership in more ways than one." His photographer, 1 wanted to diow the mean- as a kind of goodbye token. Rut you 

hectic itinerary In India included Bombay, ings and liepth that exists in faces," he don*t n€?cd a card to remember Hilmar 

Indore, Calcutta and Jaipur and he look- says and brings out portrait studies of in- Isabel and his memorable pictures, 

ed forward most to photographing Mother teinational leaders. There is a lazy candid Alt photographs on page% £,tr, mo and n- 
Teresa. "You sec I am myself interested riiot of Wjlly Brandt, a wistfully smiling CtMpyright Hilmar PabrL 
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The indian Ambaaamdorin thm fadaraf I9b- 
publie af Germany, Mr. M.A. Rahtrmn, 
inaugurating the trMa~4uwat f9f9 fair* 


W|| 






A aeala modal of the legendary Peacock 
Throne warn specially flown from New 
Delhi to Frankfurt to ba shown at the fair. 


PRECIOUS STONES FAIR IN FRANKFURT 


"PHE ifnt fair for Indian jewellery and 
* precious stones in Europe — India- 
Juwel 1975 — was held in Frankfurt in 
June. The Indian exhibitors were very 
mt|cn satisfied with the fair at the Frank¬ 
furt piamond Exchange which was visited 
by SfOOO experts firom various countries. 
There were almost 95 per cent foreign 
buyers included in this figure. 

The Chief of the Diamond Exchange, 
Dr. J. Miller, was able to welcome several 
well-known Indian personalities to the 
INDIA-JUWEL 1975 exhibition. Promin¬ 
ent among them were the Indian Ambassa¬ 
dor, Mr. M.A. Rahman, Consul General 
N. Dayal, Mr. Jawahar fat Rakyan of 
New Delhi, and Mr. V. Dulichand *rank of 


were the so-called semi-precious stones, 
especially cornclions. agates. tiger-eyes, 
jade, and garnets. The Indian exhibitors, 
were able to achieve large turnovers here 
with their extremely favourable prices. 

A good turn-over was also achieved in 
the precious-stone sector, laige numbers 
of purchasers from the jewellery industry 
and the prccious-stone wholesale trade 
utilized the op|K>rtunity of placing direct 
orders with the Indian gcrni-cutters. 

Two import conferences were also or¬ 
ganised on the ocrasion of the INDIA- 
JUWEL. The possibilities of intensifying 
Indian exports to Europe were discussed at 
these conferences. 


Jaipur: the test two being inembcTS of the „ ^aa also decided to continue the 
Tndten Export Promotion Council for indIA-JUWEI,. The next exhibition will 
Jewellery and Precions Stones. p,^ p„mises of the Diamond 

Best-sellers at the INDIA-JUWEL 1975 Exchange in Frankfurt in February 1976. 
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THE mats-city buildinq tyttem, coneaivad and davlaadby 
Munich srchitacts R.J. Diatrich and Bamd Staigarwald, hat ba- 
coma raalhy in tha naw town of Wulfan in tha Fadaral Raqub* 
lie. Tha mata-city buildinq ayatam it lata axpantiva and looks 
to tha future in that It anauras that buildings can ba adapted 
for various usas. According to tha constructors, tha advantages 
of tha mata-city are that it ambodias technical systems which 
meat up with tha raquiramants of ''systematic urban planning." 


SEVENTY of tha 420 cars — mainly steak — in tha ministerial 
car pool in Bonn are to ba phased out by tha and of next year. 
Th# Fadaral CSovammant hopes this economy measure will sat 
an example in all sectors of public expenditure. Tha Bonn 
Ministry of tha Interior estimates that tha car pool axe will save 
DM 4 million (Rs. 1«36 croras) a year — with further rationalisa¬ 
tion to coma. One official limousine is seen above undergoing, 
a wash and brush-up on a hot summer's day in Bonn. 



BAKERS in tha Fadaral Republic of Ger¬ 
many pride thamsalvas on making more 
than 200 varialias of bread and 1,200 
kinds of confectionary. With such a 
choice it is littio wondat that 'bread re¬ 
mains tha Germans' staple diet and tha 
par head consumption is 70 kg of bread 
and cakes a year. Much has changed In 
tha baker's shop which now has a 
sophiadcatad electronic production line 
with machinery doing tha donkey work. 
All tha work is dona automatically and 
electric ovens bake 120 loaves or 800 
rolls simultaneously. Thera are at present 
10,000 baker's apprentices and 6,000 
girls training as sates assistants in 38,000 
baker's shops in the Federal Republic. 


EVEN wearers of spectacles 
will find pleasure in the npw 
8x20 B pocket binoculars 
manufactured by the firm of 
Carl Zeiss. When adjusted to 
clarity, which needs only a 
single motion of the central 
focussing ring, they need not 
remove their normal correc¬ 
tive spectacles or sun glasses. 
The new binoculars, which 
have eight-fold magnlfyinfl 
power, are collapsible and 
when folded up take np more 
apace than a packet of ciga¬ 
rettes. 
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MINISTER MATTHOEFER ON CLUB OF ROME 


Federal Minbter for Re- 
seatcht Mr. Matthoefer maid, 
at a meetliig of the Club of 
Rome iQ Guanjato, Mexico, 
held froai July 23-2t» that 
**tbe foCore woilt of the Club 
of Rome has to couceutrate 
on a limited number of firo- 
bleme, for example, the ques¬ 
tion of economic growth, 
food production, environ^ 
mental pollution, the trans¬ 
fer of technology, and the 
I consequences of 


Mr. Matthoeler urged the 
Club of Rome ^o develop 
short-and medium-range pro¬ 
grammes and draw up Its 
global and regional analyses 
to enable Individual states 
to derive bcndlts.** 

He^ said: **It would be 
useful if the national govern¬ 
ments were to assist In the 
reshaping of these analyses.** 

The Mlidst^r 



Republic of 


According to the Federal with nearly DM 300 ndDloii nataka); Dominic Loho (Goa); 
• Minister of Research and Tech- (Rs. 102 crores) in the Franco- Full-backs: Feroxe Khan fRu- 
oology Mr. Matthoefer, it has German DM 000 million (Rs. ral), Abdul Samad (Bhopall; 
^ been proved during the course 204 crores) project. KamalJIt Singh (Funjab); Half* 

: of the test programme that Ugh lUNlOR HOCKEY TEAM backs: R. Claudius (Bengal); 
[quality television contacts can FOR GERMANY Mnmtaz Malik (Bhopal), Ra^ 

: be established through the **Sy- An 18-member Junior hockey Kumar (Karnataka), Gnrmail 
with team selected by the Indian Singh (Punjab); Yavn| (Kar^ 
anten- Hockey Federation left New nataka); Forwards: K. Math- 
> of S-0 meters only. DelU on Ang. 14 on a three- ewe (Maharashtra), Syed Jalal- 

In future It will be possible to week tour of the Federal R^ udin (Bhopal); Marvyn Fer- 

estaUbh the necowmy televislou public of Germany. The team nandcs (Bombay), Ravi Appa- 
of contacts with still smaller sta- will play ten matches in varl- chu (Knmataka), Yusuf (Bho- 
experi- dons (having 2-3 metre antenna ons cities of Germany. Be- pal), and Geow 

conununkations satel- diameter) which can, for ex- sides the 18 team members, (Karnataka) Stand by: 

Hte **Sympbonie** was lannched ample, be quickly flown Into four players will serve as stand- dcr Singh (Rural), Richard 
on August 14 from the Ken- areas overtaken by catastro- byes. D*Sooa (Bombay), A. Vljayan 

nedy Space Centre In FloMa pUes. The Federal Republic The foDcraing is the team: (Services) and PXi. 
by a Tbor-Delta carrier rocket, of Gernuny b participaling Goal-fceepcr: S. Murtby (Kar- (Serv i ces). 


SYMPHONlE-11 
TAKES OFF 
The 



INDO - GERMAN INDUS EXPEDITION 


ago, Pro- 


8 flmm 


T he flve-nwn Indo-Ger- About 100 years 
nmn boot expedition fsasor Dr. Robert 

Aug. gintwcit, Founder of the De- 
Ihe haxardous trip partment of Geography at the 
on the Icy waters of the In- University of Giessen (Federal 
dus ifven Republic of Germany), nnder- 

The expedition, led by CoL took geographical 
N. Kumar, Principal of the work In the area of 

of Sluing and Kashndr. As Ladakh b 
Mountaineering In Gul- now again acceadble to vbBors, 

tment wbbes to con- 
on Aufl. 2 gad reached KhaW tiaoe the woifc started by its 
with aB Ms memhfrt safe. founder. As a 
The empedllion covered 150 exploratory 

Iw Prof. Dr. W. 


Prof. Ilaffncr 
with an alpine expedition In 
Enropc. 

The Indian members In- 


eluded Lt-CoL KohK of the 
Indian Army and Mr. AJL 
WamI of the I. R K. Tourism 
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Mr, Chann Mr. Gtnseher 


CHAVAN MEETS GENSCHER IN FRANKFURT 

CO-OPERATION NOT CONFRONTATION 

Foreign Minister Genacher conferred on August 22 
in Frankfurt with Foreign Minister Chavan who was 
en route to a conference of non-aligned countries 
in Lima. Both leaders agreed on the desirability of 
avoiding confrontation in the process of adjust¬ 
ing the world economic system to new circum¬ 
stances and on exerting a moderating influence 
towards the cause of co-operation. 

He said a dialogue between developing and produ- | 
cer countries and industrialised consumer nations 
was needed to reconcile their interests in a new 
world economic order- 

According to a statement, the two Foreign Ministers 
entertain high hopes for the Middle East Mission | 
jofU.S. Secretary of State Herny Kissinger. Mr. 
iGenscher warned against the introduction into the 
United Nations of radical motions aiming at 
suspending Israel’s participation in the world 
organization. Such actions could, he said, dis¬ 
turb peace efforts now underway. 

Mr.Genscher also declared that the German Federal ^ 
Government expected the declaration of Helsinki | 
—following the Conference On Security And Go- j 
operation In Europe—to be put into practice - 

Mr. Chavan discussed the situation on the Indian 
subcontinent, including that of Bangladesh. India, 
he said, attached importance to stable relation¬ 
ships on the sub-continent and the maintenance 
of a friendly relationship with the neighbouring 
country. Ho also called for understanding of 
domestic measures recently taken by the Indian 
Government - 

Earlier, talking to newsmen on Aug. 12, Mr. Genscher 
had said that the Federal Government did not sup¬ 
port the idea of a revolutionary reversal of the 
world economy, but did advocate the forward deve¬ 
lopment of the present economic system and a just 
balance of interests. Discussions with many 
statesmen from the Third World had given the 
impression that prospects for p pragmatic discu¬ 
ssion of this ques" ion were greater than before, 
he said . 
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The Embassy of the Federal Republic of 
Germaay in Hour Delhi has a larga stock 
af documentary films on varied subjects 
liks Gsrmsn art. Gsrmun citiss and Isnd- 
acupts. Gtrman Industries, sports, youth 
uctivitlos und Indo-Gtrinan relutions 
in its Film Archivss. Educational institut¬ 
ions and wtifsrs organfastions in North¬ 
ern India inttrseted in arranging film 
shows sra invited to get in touch with 
the Prose und Informution Dapartmtnt of 
the Embossy.Tho Embassy also maintains 
a mobilo cinsma van and svsn those 
organioations hot having the facility af 
thair own projactor. ate., could writu to 
the Embassy. 


COVER PICTURE: Indian artist BIran De 
in front of a model of the East Gate of 
Sanchi at the museum of Indian art in 
Berlin (West) — See also page 11, 
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'A SOLID FOUNDATION FOR DETENTE' 


On the llftfa annlvcnary of the Mos¬ 
cow Treaty. Chancellor Hchnot Schmlilt 
made the following statement In the 
Avgust 12 edition of the Soviet news¬ 
paper ^^Pravda**: 

HE treaty of August it. 1970 . has 
provided a solid foundation for 
the development of relations between our 
countries and for detente in Europe. The 
treaty has also provided important im¬ 
pulses for the settlement of our relations 
with other East European countries and 
the GDR. It was one of the preconditions 
for the ronclusion of the Quadripartite 
Agreement of September 197Finally, 
the treaty opens perspectives for co-ope¬ 
ration in the whole of Europe, the out¬ 
line of which was fixed at the recent con¬ 
ference of European statesmen in Helsinki. 

**Our bilateral relations have de\eloped 
favourably during the past five years. 
This applies in particular to economic 
co-operation. Since 1970. trade has more 
than tripled and should reach a volume 
of DM 10.000 million (Rs 54.000 rrores) 
this year. The ta.sk now is to achiese simi¬ 
lar results and concrete progre.ss in other 
sectors to the advantage of the people in 
Europe. 

‘'The co-operation between our two 
states has the approval and support of 
people in the Fcnlcral Republic of Get- 


ously the way ivc look five years ago. Im- 
ponani milesiones along this road were 
the Msir 10 Bonn of Sccrciarv General 
Hie/hne\ 111 197*^. and the talks Foreign 
Minister Ck'nsflier and 1 had in Moscow 
in October last year. 1 am convinced 
that the sfrciigihening of our co-opcraiion 
will help in st'fiire a peaceful future for 
our people and for Europe." 

Speaking on Soviet televiskm. Foreign 
Minister Hans-Dictrich Genscher rcmnilf 
ed: 

'■ The treaty tietw-ecn the Soviet I'nion 
and the Federal Republic of Germany of 
August is, 1970. is without doubt a his- 
101 ic dale in the lelatinns between 
our states. Ic has been demon.si rated 
that the treaty has formed a firm and 
solid basis for the devilopineni of our 
lelaiions, and this basis ha.s made it pos¬ 
sible to develp our relations in all sectors 
in a positive manner. 

This applic's in particular to the leallv 
astonishing development of our ei.onomic 
relations in various forms, and perspec¬ 
tives have become clear that both sides 
have not yet fully exploited. Apart froifi 
this, it has been shown that tlii.s neaiv 
is at the same time a coniribuiion 10 ite- 
tcnie in F.urope. We have always regard¬ 
ed our policy towards the states of.Eastern 
I'uiope and the Soviet l.Tnion—and the 
Moscow Treaiv as an imiK>riani ili*meiit 


For that reason, I am convinced that it 
will l>c possible to find solutions to those 
questions that are still open today. This 
applic.s, for example, to the inclusion of 
West Beilin into bilateral exc.hange. 

A soltiiion to tlie outstanding problems 
should be possililc ihioiigh the strict 
aitlu-rence to and the full implementation 
of ihe Ouadripartite Agreement on Ber¬ 
lin. for evc^rvonc* knows that the Berlin 
question is a question of vital interest for 
ui in the Federal Republic of Cennany." 

Questioned on the further prospects for 
lelaiions between the Federal Republic 
of Gerinanv and the USSR, and on the 
conclusion of the CSCE, the Foreign Min¬ 
is! er observed: 

"W'e are of the opinion that it is now 
a matter of translating the results of this 
conference itilo action in the various 
sectors. If you wish, the confereme 
iiow has to stand the test, and vve mean 
by this that wliat we haw undertaken 
jointly at this conference will be trans¬ 
lated into reality. This applies in ther 
humanitarian sector, as well as in the 
sectors of information exchange, and cul¬ 
tural exchange, and 1 bedieve that these 
sectors especially show how many open¬ 
ings arc Mill available for the devclop- 
itiint of rcdaiions bciwc^en the Federal 


many. This is an encouragement to the in this policy — as our conitibiition to the Republic of Germany and the Soviet 
Federal Guvernnient to cany on coniinu- pnlicv of equitv and detente in EiiroDe. E'nton . . 



Former Chanee/for Willy Brandt and Pratrtiar Kosygin signing tha Moscow Treaty on 
August 12, 1970 in Moscow 


PRESIDENT SCHEEL’S 
MESSAGE 

President Walter Scbcel sent the 
foll€»wlng message on August 12 to 
the Soviet leaders. 

"^Excllenctcs! I convey to yon my 
warmest thanks for your message of 
greetings on Ihe fifth anniversary of 
the signing of the Moscow Tlreaty. 1 
am of the opinion that this treaty Is 
the most important step in the im¬ 
provement of our mutual relations. 
1 am confident that it will continue to 
form a firm basis for the consolida- 
. lion and expansion of our co-opera- 
tlon in the future. Apart from this, 
the German-Soviet Treaty of 1970 
has proved itself gs an important 
contribution by both our Govern¬ 
ments and peoples to detente in 
Europe and to peace In the world.** 
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P EDERA 1 < Foreign MtiiUtcr Genswlii-T’!* 
■ statement at the end €>f the Confer¬ 
ence On Security And Co-opcratloii In 
Europe held in Helsinki (excerpts from u 
newspaper interview on Aug. lo.): 

"The question now is that the confer¬ 
ence has to stand up to the test. We un¬ 
derstand this to mean that pi^imises will 
lead to action, promises will pnKliice 
facts. This means that the imp<^rtant 
questions in the humanitarian sect nr. in 
the information sector, will now Ik- ans¬ 


wered in line with the conference docu¬ 
ments by all the pariicipaiing countries. 
We shall pav very close attention eg the 
results of I lie confc-rence being impleineiii- 
cd." 

“We know that the policy of deienie 
presupposes an alliance that is capable of 
art if in. , 

“I am cfinvinced ilini the leatlers of the 
W^cstern World now have the job of mak¬ 
ing cleat to their peoples that the policy 
fif equilv niifJ detente with communism — 


to which in my view there is no alterna¬ 
tive. unless you want confrontation — 
should not be confused with domestic 
policy adjustment to communism." 

"Clear and unequivocal is the acknow- 
ledgemont of the NATO states to continue 
our defence efforts, because detente first 
of all means .security. We only have secu¬ 
rity in the alliance. . ." 

We give below g pktorlal record of 
Chancellor Schmidt*e meetJnia with Hcnda 
of State attending the CSCE In Hhblnki. 


Chancellor Schmidt and Foreign Minister 
Genschet with the German delegation at 
the CSCB- 


Prime Minister Wilson, President Ford, President d.EstaIng and Chancellor Schmidt 
at Helsinki. 











DEVELOPMENT POLICY _ 

TThe German FedcrU Ministry of Eco- ed at a special session of tbe Federal Cabi- 

nomic Co-oper^on has now put into aei at Gymnich, Castle on June 9 . (Sec 

effect (he principles of technical co-ope- tCcrman News* July 1 ). While the 

ration against compensation (remunera- Cabinet agreed to concentrate bilateral 

tion) that will be mainly applicable to co-operation In tbe more needful coun- 

developlng countries which have strong tries, it decided that other forms of co- 


cnrrency reserves. This Is one of the de- operation were to be applied to develop- 

velopment policy measures emanating from ing countries with strong currency re- 

the develi^ment policy guidelines appiov- serves. 


T ECHNICAI. co-operation for rompeii' 
sat ion offers the developing countries 
with strong currency reserves the possibi¬ 
lity to ft.7ake use of German development 
aid institutions and facilities to break, 
bottlenecks that might occur at various 
stages of realizing a project: at the tech¬ 
nical, organizational, and planning stages, 
for example, and in the matter of recruit' 
ing manpower. For developing countries 
with high intake of currency, the plan., 
enables, through application of remune¬ 
rated know-how. an acceleraic*d commit¬ 
ment of their currency reserve^s in the 
development of their countries. 

The Federal Republic of Germany sees 
in this kind of co-^peration for remune¬ 
ration in certain projects no ccmtradiction 
of Bonn's basic development-policy princi¬ 
ples. 

Remunerated technical co-o]>erai ion 

will l>e agreed upon only if it is not at 
the expense of un-compensated co-opera¬ 
tion; this applies especially to the offer to 
send or recruit specialists. 
INTRA-GOVERNl^NTAL 
AGREEMENTS 

The basis of technical co-operation for 
pay are inrra-governmental agreements, in 
which will be set forth in the field of co¬ 
operation, flic* as.sumption of costs, and 
the ciji|ilo>incut ol expcTts. The partniT 
couniry engages ihc Asseniation For Tech¬ 
nical Co-opc*tation (GT/) or another C< r- 
man organi/aiioii to implement ihc mea¬ 
sures involved in ilic* project. 

Framework agic^ements on remunerated 
rec:hnical co-o|K*ration have bc^n coiulud-' 
ed up to now with l.ibya and with the 
United Arab Emirates. In the planning 
stage is such a project — involving com¬ 
mercial and agricultural schooling for 
Saudi Arabia; currently this project is em-. 
ploying .H4 Gcrrman ^ecialists. An agrc!c- 
ment with Saudi Arabia signed on August! 
6 envisages engaging 150 German experts; 
in the career-education field within the' 


framework of Saudi Arabia's five-year 
plan. The cost of this project, which has 
been taken over by the GT 7 . for imple¬ 
mentation, is around DM (190 million (Rs 
2:14.f) cTores). Other projects are being 
prepared. 

PRINCIPLES 

Among the principles of^ the remune- 
raicfl ic'chnital-aid plan arc these (slight¬ 
ly abridged): 

(1) The goal of technira! co-operation 
for ccim|>c*nsation is rc» contribute 10 ihe 
economic and social development of deve- 
loping countries through technical, eco¬ 
nomic or organizational knowledge. Tech¬ 
nical cf'>-opc*ration for compen.sation is to 
be considered for those developing coun¬ 
tries that are prepared to take over the 
costs, or are presumably ready to do so. 

(2) Services: Within the framework of 
technical co-operation for remuneration in 
particular the foljowing services can Ije 
lierformcxl: 

• Recruitment, preparation, sending 
and pro\iding living facilities for ex¬ 
pert personnel. 

• Carry'ing out of plans, studies, exami¬ 
nations and reports on findings. 

• Training and advanced training of 
local (indigenous) specialists and Ic'ad- 
rrsliip personnel. 

(^) Implenieiitation; The partner 
» '«i.iiry is responsible for planning and 
cair>ifig out the* project. 

(4) Proitxiurcs: The geneial conditions 
for co-operation will, as a lulr, lie spe¬ 
cified in an inua-governiueiiial framework' 
agreemcMU. Negotiations will be conduct- 
chI oil the ba.sis of the appropriate sample 
of "pilot" agreement. The framework; 
agrecineni should, among other things.■ 
rc'gulaie the possible areas and the pro¬ 
cedure for co-operation; the principle of 
compensation; and the rights and obliga¬ 
tions of the specialists. 


To a considerable degree, the rights of 
the specialists as foreseen in the sample 
agreement can be waived. This waiver 
doe.s not apply in principle to matters 
of secruriry and to immunity from liabili¬ 
ties, to the benefit of the experts. 

ADVANCE POSITION PAPER 

The Ministry of Economic Co-operation 
asks the G'l'Z or, if applicable, another 
Geniian sponsor or executive, to draw up 
an advance position paper regarding the 
partner country's pioject suggestions. In 
this statement of position, the German 
excx'utivc should state whether the con¬ 
templated projects will diminisli non- 
rompensated technical co-operation. The 
Ministry Of Economic.Co-operation will 
examine, jointly with other ministries or 
concerncxl auLhesrities. whether the pro¬ 
ject suggestions are in principle suited to.' 
the concept of non-rompensated technical' 
co-operation. The ministry will also de-. 
termine whether the proposed projeas' 
arc in harmony with the German Federal*^ 
Government's de%'elopment-polic7 concep¬ 
tion. 

The Ministry Of Economic Co-operation- 
(BMZ) informs the German executive or 
sponsoring agency of its decision. With 
the GTZ's participation in a* project, the 
turns of Section j of the "General Treaty 
With The GTZ On The Implementation 
Of Measures Of Technical Help" apply. 

In the event of a positive decision, the 
BMZ requests the Foreign Office to inform c 
the government of ihe partner country 
tiiat the German executive agency is 
examining Ihc project suggeMion, and will' 
make contact with the local executive in 
the partner country. The German execu¬ 
tive agency can also carry out an on-the- 
spot examination. 

The German executive agency, within' 
the framework of iis examination of the 
(Continued overleaf) 
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r DEVE LOPjllE ilT POLICY 


PRINCIPLES OF TECHNICAL COOPERATION 


suggested projcrt, clarifies particularly 
whether: 

• A sensible — frcim the standpoint of 
specialist knowledge and technical 
principles — pattern for prcxeeding 
with the plan can be agreed; 

m The s|Hin!K>ririg agency in the paitner 
country is in the situation of being 
able to carry out the enUTprise; 

• It (the German executive) is prepared 
and in a position to provide the de¬ 
sired services; 

• An agreement between indigenous and 
Get man sponsors of the project on the 
contractual conditions is to lie ex- 

I pected. 


After submission of the German execu¬ 
tive agency's report, the BMZ decides, 
with the Foreign Oflice's concurrence, whe¬ 
ther a governmental agreement (a project 
agreement) shall be concluded with ilie 
government of the partner country. The* 
governmental agrccineiit. which is to be 
worked emt with concurrence of the C«cr- 
man executive sponsor and the Foreign 
Office, will define the extent of co-opera- 
tion within which presumably the GcTtnan 
sponsoring executive can lake up activi 
ties on the basis of a satisfactoiy contrac¬ 
tual arrangeireiit. based on this govern¬ 
mental agreement. On the basis of the 
framework agrec'mcni and/or the project 


agrecmeni, the German executive nego¬ 
tiates with the executive in the partner 
country on details of the services to be 
performed liy the German executive, ccxiis 
and the otIicT terms of the contract. 

The (German executive organi/aiion 
takes measures regarding the project on 
it^ own responsibility. The German .spon¬ 
sor avails itself, with the concurrence of 
the rontrartoi in the partner country of 
the service's of the partner country’s gov- 
etnment (»ffires and of .specialist institu¬ 
tions. as well as enterprises of the private 
economy, when and to the c'xlent that 
these contacts arc usc'ful and economically 
viable. • 


THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC AND SAUDI ARABIA 
MAKE PROGRESS TOWARDS CLOSER COOPERATION 


N August 6. State Secretary Walter 
Gcblhoff (Foreign Office) and the 
Ambassador of the Kingdom of Saudi 
Arabia, Jamil Al-Hijailan. signed an 
agrc'emeiit on co-operation in the field of 
vocational training. Tlie agrccmient sup¬ 
plements and expands an agreement sign¬ 
ed ill April icgifi on the development and 
improvement of the vcKational schcxil sys¬ 
tem ill the Kiiigcloiii of .Saudi Arabia. 

According to the Foreign Office in 
Bonn, the new agrcx'tiicnt regulates mainly 
advisory services and support for the Saudi 
Arabian Ministry of F.clucatioti in c|Ues- 
ticucs of the clevelcvpmeni and organi/ation 
of vocational training, the provision of 


teaching staff, and the c'quipping of voca¬ 
tional sc'hools. The Saudi Arabian Gov¬ 
ernment will pay all the costs. 

At present. S4 German specialists are 
working for the Saudi Arabian vcKaiioiial 
School system. In the new agreenuni. it 
has been agreed that, within the franie- 
w'ork of the Saudi Arabian fivc'-yeur plan, 
up to 150 German experts will Ik* em¬ 
ployed in the vcxational training sector 
in Saudi Arabia to train, among others, 
vocational instructors. 

Also on Augu.se fi. the German A.ssocia- 
tlon for Tc'chnieal Co-operation and ili*' 
Under Secretarv in the Saudi Arabian 
Ministiy of •F.ducation, Dr. Muiabaggani. 


signc'cl an agieeinent on the implement.i- 
lion of this co ciperatioii. The agreement 
foresc‘es, among other things: 

Hie ilevelopnieiil and cirgani/ation <»r 
industrial and agricultural vocational 
naming. 

• Tlie naming and udvi*icti^ serviies 
for. and the provision of teaching staff 
for the High Teclinical Institute and ibr 
Koval Technical liislituie in Riacl and 
the tc'fhnii.il secrmclaii schcxiK fd .A 1 
Hoffuf Abba Al-Kaif, lJnc*slia, D'iniin.in. 

# .S|m:c iali/ecl advice and the* piovisiciii 
of leacfling .staff for the mcxlel agricultu¬ 
ral institute in Bureicla. 

GERM.AN-SAUD1 COMMBSION 
MEETS 

The signing of the agreement came only 
one day after the Gerinan-Saudi Arabian 
Cc>iniiiis.sion for Economic Co-o|>eration 
had met in Bonn. I'lic- meeting tcx>k 
place oil August 5 and 6 and was attend¬ 
ed for tlur Federal Government by State 
.Secretary DeikT Carsteri Kohweclder (Eco¬ 
nomics Ministry). 'I'hc; .Saudi Arabian 
delegation invited GcTiiian firms to play 
a more active role in the country's indus¬ 
trialization. 

After the conference was over. State 
Secretary Rohwedder said this had been 
the first serious approach to German in- 
dustiy. The Saudi Arabian offer had 
been placed on a finn financial footing. 
Up to igSo. Saudi Arabia ii to spend 
about DM 550.000 million (Rs 1,45,000 
crores) on industrializaiion within the 
framework of its five-year plan. 


Annual economic growth in the Federal 
Republic in% 
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THE ECONOMY 


SAVING 

AGAINST 

INFLATION 

As a result of increased saving, 
inflation has been reduced compared 
with last year. By refusing to be 
daunted by inflation West 
German savers have fought against it. 



emi-rffc fr^Hn ihf inidsi uf this inationali- 
l> 7 lioM- Y\ho .in- to gi> with- 

oui spt'nchii" ii»i>nfv on fonsuimr rikkIs 
an* hU^lv tn Iiavf ^^omf* aim in vu*\v for 
thfir rnoiuA nihrr tli.in using ra*h 
lo earn i.ash. 

\Vhai«‘\**r iiann- oiu* mav p've ihiN 

inof IS aiifiii it is l^asii allv a yU'siic io take 
niu I USUI ante* against the risk of lu'ing hit 
full (oni* h\ tilt* dec lining (‘corioniy. ]ii 
this f.ase caiiiioii is the \viv‘ counsellor, 
eiihor in tin.* Inim of actual saving or in 
tin* f»»rm of nuiriiig off piiidiasc's on <ir- 
dil. Both lead hack to the savings bcA-^k 
as a form of sa\ings that is safe^ and not 
Miliject to the ups and downs of market 
c|untaiions, such as shares. 

As a result, inflation has l>rc*Ti r^du^l*d 
c.oiiipared with Iasi year. Bv refusing to 
be diitinted bv inflation West Ciernian 
savers have* fought against it. Up until 


I I' is said that whateser the c>cT]nans 
do tht‘\ do it ptifccfly, 1 he latest 
indie nf ion uf this is their tendency to put 
Tiioney away fc^r a rainy day at the time 
when it is least expected. Precisely in 
* 07-1 whc*n earnings wre les.s .spectacular, 
when unempluynient ro.se sharpis and when 
the \alue of tiicniey plunged ihreatening- 
Iv West G<*rtnans deposited more money 
than ever in their bank accounts 

'I he savings quota of private lioitseholcls 
rc'se impressively from 13.5 to 14.8 pei 


in exceptional rase.s clid the rate 
of interest paid on then inonc'v compen¬ 
sate tcvr depreciation in the value of the 
dc utsc hrnark. Ahcmt half ot the money 
saved was deposited on accounts where the 
rewards wctc lowest — in savings bank 
arcounts. 

At first glance the return to favour of 
the old-fashioned .savings bocik with iis 
Icjvv interest reiuins does not seem 10 
make* any sense at a time of 1 c^isiderable 
inflation. Who is going 10 put his money 


ren-ntlv this atliiudc* deliglitccl c^onom.r 
polic.v-makers, but latelv ibc small cogs 
in the* economv have been annoying the 
big wheels with their thrift. 

At the DGR (trade union) congress in 
Hamburg Charuellcvr Ifeltiiiit Schmidt 
told his union ennirades that Gc'rmans 
should once again start spending. Tho.se 
who renieinhc'r admonition.s about squan> 
dcring monev from I udwig Krhard’s dav 
mav be* siirpriscxl bv political exhortations 
to rush out and buy a frige, which have 


cent of income. 


awav for a tainv day. only to watch it not been heard since the eaily davs of the* 


AhliciuRh retail pri.es in i.)7i inrrcaswl "•'•I' 'l«- heal in the tntantitnc’ 

hy 7.7 i>cr cent atul the <osi ol Umiir rose investors in sat-ingi 

l>\ s.'tcii per <tni, people in Oeiinany hanks will acliiiii that thev .Icposited their 
,lep<.site<l abtmt DM 9s .000 million (Rs money willingly. Apart from ili<«c wlio 
•yi.atto trores) from ilu*ir total catninRs of *iisi *n because old habits die bard, the 
DM O27.000 million (Rs 2,1.1.180 .rores) main reason foi investing in savings ac- 
in banks, insurances, savings banks and ‘"unis "as forte ol lircumsiantes. 
building societies. A highei degree of rea.son thus seems to 


Pi hard era. 

The latest Bundevhank repevrt RtTes9c*s 
that people in Germany icNlay are in 
no mood to live now and pav later, with 
the rate of iiuere.M on hire nurchaAe at 
a high level. 7 'hrv prefer to save first and 
buy when they have enough ro do so. 

But we must go out and huv now if the 



eeonomy is to be wafted out of the dol¬ 
drums. We must spend in the main be¬ 
cause the foreign customers of past days 
who suppor(f.*d the economv via ex|K»rts 
are no longer in such a gcnerou.s mood. 

Demand has declined in other coun¬ 
tries. including demand for goods from 
the Federal Republic. If the economic 
crisis continues to keep overseas demand 
at a low level, and domestic, demand is 
hampered by excessive saving this combi¬ 
nation mav mean that this year and possi¬ 
bly next will fail to bring the economic 
upturn for which the country is waiting. 

Having saved against inflation, will peo¬ 
ple in Germany now be prepared to 
spend to waid off recerssion? TTiis is less 
certain. 


September /. /pry 






rPEATED attempts havi* 1 >een made 
to define ihe term “ Buerger, ” which 
in German can be usied fo mean a citizen, 
a burgess, a middle-class person and a 
bourgeois. The definitions rover a whole 
gamut of meanings ranging from the phi¬ 
losophy of conservatism to the refractory 
if not rebellious ideas of the citoyen. 'I'he 
**Bourgeois Geiuilhomine'* and the narrow¬ 
minded bourgeois — whatever form it may 
take, is a European way of life which was 
reflected in the civil rights won when 
absolutism was destroyed. European his¬ 
tory in the past two centuries bears the 
stamp of the “bourgeois." But in wliicii 
of its matiifesiaiicms? The incompatible 
elements in the traditional image are con¬ 
siderable. What connects the upper mid¬ 
dle class of the Manchester era with the 
French lower middle class of the fin de 
si^cle or the unruly middle class son of 
the 'twenties with the middle class man of 
today? The Western demcxracie.s neeiT' 
tlie middle class, but what they need is a 
middle class obliged to adapt to circum¬ 
stances — *a chameleon of civilisation, so 
to speak. And so melancholy grows, and 
the sense of being self-evident becomes 
brittle. 

Thomas Mann knew all this, expressed 
it in his writing. More than that: he 
lived these contradictions in his own life. 
An insight such as this is easy to write in 
retrospect. It confused many of Thomas 
Mann's contemporaries and led to disputes 
which overshadowed his last vears. That 
must hardly base bothered him any longer 
for he had long been aware of the exempl¬ 
ary nature of his life. And those who sat 
in the audience in 1955 in Stuttgart when 
he delivered his speech on Schiller, a 
homage to a passionate champion of civil 
liberties, were aware of the uioqueriess of 
this existence. .Admittedly. *1 could not 
be an example to be copied, for the epoch 
which it embodied was over: yet the reso- 

Ggrin an News 



lurrness with which Mann had lived and 
thought was exemplary enough. 

With "Buddenbrooks" he not only took 
leave of his childhood and adolescence, 
but also — already deeply involved in 
another age — of a brilliant species of the 
bourgeoisie. The two-volume novel ap¬ 
peared in 1901. Its author, son of Luel>eck 
senator Thomas Johann Heinrich Mann, 
was twenty-six. After his father’s death an 
1892 he had left the grammar school he 
wa.% attending and moved to Munich, 
where: he was an unpaid trainee with a 
fire insuraiuc company and studied at the 
university, though only for a shewt while. 
At the same time he wrote, worked for 
pericKlicals and published short stories. 

His brother Heinrich, who was four 
\cars older, had published his first novel 
in i8c| 4 Over the years the‘ rivalry be¬ 
tween the two brothers was to intensify. 


becoming as it wco-e a reflection of the 
trends within the middle rla.ss: on the one 
hand Thomas Mann, living to the rr;d 
within the terms of reference of his class 
and stubbornly defending that class and. 
on the other. Heinrich Mann, revolting 
against that class and allying himself with 
the Socialists. 

It was only in the defence of the Weimar 
Republic and the fight against Hitler that 
they found themselves on the same side. 
It was a quarrel that afftcicd Imtli 
of them deeply and plunged them 
into profound despair, indeed speechlcss- 
fiess. Their corres|>ondenie bears witness 
to this; their letters are a classic example 
of the polarisation of middle-class society 
in the first half of the centuiy. 

In 1905 Thomas Mann married Katia 
Pringsheim, a young lady from a dtstin- 
guislicsl family of Munich scholars. 



Thomas Mann and Ma wife KeUa during a ¥Mt to Lubaek in 198S to racaira tha fraadom 
ofthaeitf. 
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iticidentally an extraordinary companion 
even in the most difficult times. The style 
of a thoroughly *‘public" life began to 
emerge (and ttj persist): a member uf the 
middle class and an artist, both again.st 
a superior background. "The magician" 
— as his (liildrcn called him — was 
always to have a house, a pleasant room 
to work in, was always to live at arm's 
length and at the same time to be an in¬ 
volved ‘ ‘observer. ’ * 


The outstanding men of the Wt^imar 
Republic met between 1918 and 1933 at 
his house in Munich. Poschingerstrasse 
No. '1. lie moved in there in 1914. Then 
World War One broke out. In a species 
of hysteria the Cierman middle class saw 
it as a "people's war." Thomas Mann 
publislicd liis thoughts on the subject: 
Gedankcn im Krieg (I'houghts in i'lme 
of War), as well as/'ViV’drich und dte Gro.i- 
se Koaltlion (t-rederick and the Grand 
Coalition) and, finally in igiH, B^trach- 
tungrn tines Vnpolttischen (Observations 
of an Unpolitical Man). Heinrich Mann's 
essay on Zola, an open aitatk on his bro¬ 
thel. led to overt conflict, painful for 
both sides. 

Immersing himself in German history, 
Thomas Mann lauded "the itn|)ortancc of 
this history for dis.seminatiiig and render¬ 
ing more profound the equalities which 
make up the German character." Hein¬ 
rich Mann, on the other hand, rejected 
the concept cjf the Heich: "An empire 
foundixl solely upon force and not on 
freedom, justice and truth, an empire in 
which there were only orders and obedi¬ 
ence. profit and exploitation but no res¬ 
pect for humanity cannot win. . . " The 
brothers suffered, Heinrich realised that 
Thomas was already thinking ahead, that 
a change induced by experience was close 
at hand, and undertook an "Attempt at 
Reconciliation." Thomas Manilas response, 
inexplicably, expresses unequalled despair: 
"IwCt the tragedy of our brotherhood play, 
itself out. • ." 


A world, from within which Thomas 
Mann never wrote without a sense of 
doubt, collapsed In a profound intellec¬ 
tual crisis he observed the emergence of 
the Republic. Mann, who had tonclessly 
remarked: "One must live one's life out 
as well as one can," summed up the 
change which ha«I taken place in him and 
committed himself openly in igst in a 
speech entitled Von Deutscher Repuhlik 
(On ^ the German Republic). He Ixicanie 
a moral authority. A citizen, who was uo 
longer unpolitical, had come into the open 


at the same time as the artist was over¬ 
whelming his readers. Death in Venice 
had appeared in 1911 and in 1914 J'he 
Magic Mountain was published. Under a 
light and inelaiicholy-inspired hand the 
fragments of Europe, like the piecc-s of a 
broken glass, were arranged to Ti^rni in¬ 
comparable I effect ions. 

Ilia n;adcr.> treated his cliaracters — 
Gustav von Ascheribach" Hans Castorp, 
Naphta and .ScMtembrini — as though they 
were their equals, only a hide more kiuiw- 
Icdgeable and in a more advanrctl stage 
of development: "Man should not arioid 
to death any dominion over his thoughts 
for the sake of hive and kindliness." In 
titac) he was awarded the Nobel Prize. His 
fame had long ago become w’orldwide and 
Heinrich Mann, now rffcxmciled with him. 
said in a spee<h: "A man who began 
mainly as an observer is becoming a man 
who sympathizes, a writer helpful in spirit, 
consciously w'-king to gain syinnaihy fur 
his people." 

The artist enjov«*d the glamour and the 
citizen made use of it. However, shadows 
from the riglii fell across the future. 



.y 

t • 


c.- ■ ''. 

At a a/mp/a ewwmony In Zurich, the 
secret diaries of Thomas Mann, which had 
been locked away for xO years were 
opened. 

Without literary ¥alue but not to be 
opened bf anybody before 20 years after 
my death" said a note written by Mann 
himself on the four parcels that contained 
32 diaries left by the author to postarlty. 

The opening of the diaries, which will 
keep literary researchers busy for years, 
was an Important ara/if Intha Thomas 
Mann birth centenary celebrations this 
yoar. Ona of the moat comprehensive 
exhibitlona of Thomas Mann*a documents, 
pictures and mant/scf/pfs, taken from the 
Menn archives fh Zurich, la also being held 
In West Berlin from September 9. 


Thomas Mann warned. In the German 
Addrrss be delivered in October of 1930 in 
iSerliii, he called for "collalMiration of the 
middle class and .ScKialism," but the de¬ 
fensive hairier lie hoped for was already 
.shaky and fragile. Hiller came to power. 
Cowardice, hysteria and conformity spread, 
and those who stiorlly befor;: had paid 
homage to him now claimed to see in him 
an enemy of the nation. Siupidify and 
paranoia had seized qxiwei. The Manns 
went lino exile. In ig.'t,') l!if- tir.st volume 
of the Joseph novels appeale«l still urejei 
the iinptini ot his old publisher, S. Vis^hir. 
(I-if^her died in 1934: there wcie not many 
of hi.s aiilliois able to attend his furiiral). 

The stages of Mann's exile are well- 
kriow'ii. He left Europe permanently in 
was a guest lecturer at PTincelon. 
and linally settled in California, in k 
house of hi^ own at Pacific Palisades. In 
conditions of severe: psychological strain 
anti basically a man without a country, 
though the ri'iipient of numerous honours, 
he coniLiuiecl the major project of the 
novels about Joseph. He was to make 
oni more resolute political appealanco:. in 
I he a S', radio hroatbasts to Germany 
which Ilf published urulc*r the title •'De- 
utsihe Hoirrer” (C^erman Lister.eis). The 
liiiu; lor well balanced utterance was past. 
and anger cnerLatne the citizen dcpiived 
of his citizenship: "the age itself is Fas¬ 
cist — a remark which qrretends to be 
calm and composed, but which is a resigri- 
ecl denunciation." 

Twite during tliose years Mann wrote 
on German themes. Goethe preoccupied 
him all his life, as did Wagner. Nitt/schi*. 
Schillet, and Foniane. He found his ans¬ 
wer in Lotte in Weimar, a difficult reflec¬ 
tion. The dialogue becomes almost a mono¬ 
logue. The creator conquers, as is so often 
the case, the admired creature. The work 
on "Doctor Faustus" burdened and ex¬ 
hausted him. It was his intention in this 
novel to lay bare the reasons for the cala¬ 
mity. And so he gathered tesgether all his 
knowledge, all his outstanding psy'chologi- 
cal experience to explain his country's 
decline, using as an example the invented 
figure of Doctor Faustus: "Gcxl have 
mercy on your poor soul, my friend, my 
fatherland." In 1947, when his Faustus 
appeared, he returned to Europe for the 
first time. Ch::iiuany was in ruins. The 
reaction to his novel was divided. People 
were not yet readv for it. A good many 
German readers, representing their own 
dark pasts, saw hi.s introspective insistence 
as an impertinence. 

Once again he found himself obliged to 
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THE CITIZEN 

Utter a warning. In 1949. the Goethe 
Year, when the cold war had already bro¬ 
ken out, and attitudes had hardened on 
both sides, he spoke both in Weimar and 
in Frankfurt and was accounted a Cc^m< 
munist by the narrowminded. He bore 
this with reniposure, but he forc*saw the* 
difficulties that were to coiuc: ttu* fKiliii- 
cal pettiness and ilie ideological blacklist¬ 
ing. All that was nothing new to him. 
In he settled in Switzerland. Dtr Er- 


waehlU (The Chosen) and Die Betioffene 
(The Cheated) appeared, sequels to Felix 
KruU. And — a testament from the riti- 
ren who had become a citoyen — liis 
Versuchueber Schiller (Essay on Schiller). 
His voire already far away was able to 
unite imoinpatible spirits. It was a voice 
speaking out oC history. hUtory ex|>c¥iencc< 
ed thiough suffering. The country which 
had driven him out listened to hL*n again. 
He had become a witness: he, an old 


man now. could answer for the future. 

On la August. 1955, the died in Zuridi. 
How did he put it in 1945 in a speech in 
Washington? ‘‘Nothing of what I tried 
to tell you or flcctingly to indicate about 
Germany came from alien. ccx>l and di-s- 
iniercstcd knowledge; U is inside me, I 
experienced it upon my own person.** 

— Courtesy: Scala international 


Hohenzollern^s Big 


I F Wilhelm il hadnH fled to Holland 
in Xm^emher rgi8, and Cermanv 
hadn*t become a republic, it might alt 
hatre been so different. 

For the heir to all the honours of the 
iinfieriAl and royal family of Hohenzol- 


and'present head of the House of Hohen- 
lolleift, the distinguished Prince Louis 
Ferdinand of Prussia, who would have 
been Kaiser, i% unmtsfakaole (third from 
right) with /ns wife, (in dark coat) the 
Grand Duchess Kyra of Russia, sister to 


the pretender to the Russian throne. 
Perhaps the most remarkable likeness is 
that of Prince Friedrich-Wilhelm (extreme 
right) who is almost the double of the 
lest German Emperor Wilhelm ll in his 
youth. 


lern would have followed family tradition 
and would have been married tn Frede¬ 
rick the GreaPs church, the imposing 
Carniionkirche in Potsdam. 

Instead Prince Louis Ferdinand of 
Prussia, the great-grandson of the last 
Kaiser, and his attractive -year-old 
bride Countess Donate zu Castell-Rueden- 
hausen were married in the little village 
church of Ruedenhauyen, near Wuerzburg. 

What must have been the whole village 
turned out to see the royal couple. But 
when the 'groom's 67-year-old father, 
H, R. H. Prince Louis Ferdinand of 
Prussia, stepped out of his dark-blue 
Mercedes limousine at the door of the 
church, the cheering crowds immediately, 
shouted *'Long live the Kaiser,** 

Prince Louis Ferdinand is, like many 
of the €ierman aristocracy, a banker 
which has replaced a cavalry officer as 
the career for the country's royalty. 

The young man freely admits that he 
likes to be called 'Four Royal Highness* 
and is also quite candid on the question 
of German monarchy: "/ would not re- 
• fuse the Kaiser throne, if the people 
• ntanted me,** he once told reporters. 

The remarkable and distinctive family 
likeness of the former German royal house 
is ’ graphically underlined by the wedding 
group on the tight. 

The claimant to thjg German throne 
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Biren De and his longtime friend. Professor Herbert Haertei, pose in front of a statue of Vishnu. 


BIREN DE 
IN 

GERMANY 


The eminent Indian artist, Biren De, visited the 
Federal Republic of Germany recently in the cemrse 
of his tour of European countries. It was a quest for 
the new European art for an artist ^‘involved in 
pictures reflecting the spirit of the times/' 


^^Vi^HERE are the Berliners ? 

How do they live ? How do 
they work ?" These were the 
first questions upon the arrival of 
Biren Oe in West Berlin, He 
presented the spectacle of 
dynamic activity contained in 
bounds only by a conscious 
effort, a man with an alert eye 
for all things of interest. No 
sooner had he descended the 
ramp at Berlin's airport than he 
had plunged into Berlin's artist 
colony and its museum world. 
"I'm obsessed with people and 
art. I want to experience 
everything...," he said. 

Before landing in Berlin (West), 
the Indian painter had already 
visited Prague, Paris, Frankfurt, 
Cologne, Duesseldorf, and Essen, 
and now he, one of the leading 
lights in Delhi avant-garde 
circles, was spending three 
eventful days in Berlin (West). 


He first visited a friend of many 
years standing. Professor Herbert 
Haertel, Curator of the Museum 
of Indian Art who visited India 
recently. (See 'German News* 
February 15, 1975.) "I had 
heard so much about the art 
treasures of this museum that it 
became a must for me to see 
them first hand," he said. 

He then experienced his first 
surprise. Six of his own works, 
wh=ch he considers experiments 
in depicting the relation between 
man and the universe, are 
displayed at feature locations in 
the museum, itself situated in 
the Dahlem section of Berlin. 
Complimenting the artist. Curator 
Haertel assured him: "Every 
time I see your pictures I am very 
happy." One of them even 
adorns a wall of the office of 
the Curator. 

"Hurried visits unfortunately 


are a bit restless," Biren De 
regretted, "but I'm glad to have 
just gotten the oppoitunity to 
come, thanks to the invitation of 
the Federal Government." Also 
on his Berlin programme, in 
addition to the Museum of Indian 
Art, were the Academy of Arts 
and the museums of East Berlin. 

The artist 1 who describes 
himself as a "constructive 
optimist," was on a European 
tour to look at the new art 
produced there. The main stop 
on his European sojourn was 
Prague where he also did some 
work. In fact he was working 
all the time. "I'm involved in 
pictures reflecting the spirit of the 
times, fragments, of personal 
experience, which find an echo 
in fantasy." The National 
Gallery in Prague has also 
expressed interest in pictures by 
the 48~year>old painter. 
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Members and officials of th9 Indian junior hockey team with members of the Embassy of the Federal Republic of Germany at the 
reception accorded to the team on the eve of its departure. 


•jp HE Indian junior hockey team ivhiih 
■ left on Aiigi'si i.| on a tour of the 
Federal Republii of Ot-imaiix. was aiMird 
cd a reieptioii on August h> Mr. A. 

Wucrfel, Cultural C-f>uiisc.'11in in the Em¬ 
bassy of the Federal Repiiblit of Gerniaii\. 
TIu reieptioti was aitended bs the soun^ 
placers as well as Mr V. Naidu, tin: 


roach, and Maj.*Oen. V.. D\Sou/a of the 
Sersice Sports Control Board. Dr. G. 
Pfeiffer. Minister Counselloi in ilie Em¬ 
bassy of the Federal Republic of Cier- 
iii:in\ .MrKnehlei and Miss M. Duck wit/ 
of the ciiliural deparirneiit of the 
Embassy, also attended tlie furntion whit.li 


was markc'd by an informal and warm 
atmosphere '1 ht' team members gave 
badges of ilit* junior Iiim kev team to tlir 
Ce'riiiar liosis and e\pressed c'liihiisiasin 
for their Ihiee-week tour of the Federal 
Republic of Germans duiing svhich they 
will plav ten matt lies in various tities. 



Or, G. Pfeiffer {entreme right) with MaJ, Gen. £. D'Souia (center) A member of the team pins a badge of the Junior hockey team on 
and hockey coach V, Natdu. _ the coat lapel of Mr. Jk. Wuerfel. 








WOMEN IN GERMANY 


Nowadays, more and more women 
compete themselves as 
owners and riders...women 
owners have seen their horses 
win the coveted blue sash of 
a derby winner on ten 
occasions... 



H OKSE-RACING would never have 
evolved as we know it had it not 
been for women.'’ says seventy-year-old 
Adrian von Br^xkc. “Somehow or other 
women have always been involved when 
men held horse races.'* 

Nowadays, howes’cr. more and more 
women compete themselves as owners and 
riders. Male jockeys, trainers and owners 
arc having to fend for themselves. 

Adrian \on Brocke. a one-time amaieur 
jockey and trainer at the Erlcnhof stables, 
IS still a frequent racetrack habitue and 
not least because of the ladies 1 

*'Thirty per rent of dealing with tho¬ 
roughbreds is a matter of intuition, and 
women have more of it than men," he 
reckons. 

More than eighty women in the Federal 
Republic of Germany ow-n racehorses and 
roughly a hundred ride them They in¬ 
clude secretaries, like Hannelore Rabus, 
housewives, like Verena Gang, and mem¬ 
bers of the nobility, like Graefin Solms. 

Srhlendcrhan, the oldest and best- 
known stables in the country, is run bv a 
woman. Baronin Gabriele son Oppen- 
heim. 

Susanne Santesson. the enuntry's pret¬ 
tiest jokey — she make.s no secret of her 
age. 29—has ridden three wiriners a*^aiiist 
male competition. 

This year's Get man Derby in Hdinburg 
was nearly svim by a woman owner. Gil- 


Lirrtr Geertz. whose stallion Frescohalcii 
was beaten hv a short head. 

Even so, women owners have seen iheir 
finises win the coveted blue sash of a 
Derby winner on no fewer than ten occa¬ 
sions since the war. 

Adrian von Brocke is in no tsvo minda 
about the link l>eiw'eeii w’otnen and lacing. 
“A track would be a sad mkIii wiihoin the 
ladies, ' he says. 

Are these the outmoded motions of a 
masculine mystique? Is the racetrack a 
suitable locale for latcer-dav suffrageiies^ 

‘'Poppycock," says \frs. Spaulding, 
whose Duesseldorf siahles have eaincd 
nearly DM aoo.uon (Rs s lakhs) in prize 
money so far this se.ic 'i 

"Other people run kennels or hunt; 1 
like racehorses. In in) opinion they are the 
last temaining natural opportunity of ad- 
\eniure in the iwenticth cetiiurv. 

Indeed before .1 woman is atiOk\c*u .0 
don a jockey's gear two trainers — as vet 
an all-male pmfcssion — are required to 
guaiantce that .she can keep a ihorc.ugh- 
tired under control. 

Susanne Sant'sson. who is di\orccd from 
her Swedish husband and turremly at¬ 
tached to jockey Kiwin Schindler, reckons 
brain can make up toi the lack of biawn. 

"When J slioui advice to a jockey," she 
favs with a sni.le. ‘■lie tends 10 pay more 
atieniion than if it had been Eiwin." 








^ FOCUS OH TECHNOLOGY 

LASER'S INCREASING VERSATILITY 


I ASF.K in:ikiH tilings possible’ lliat ni 
“ fh«* |irt«*t woro ‘iin|K»ssibl€\*' Pitifc-s 
sor Willu'liii Wnitbiifh ^iinph puts it. Hr 
svas lommoiiting in his tapacilx as thair- 
man <•! the aeUwJiv fiHinul in ihr mrni 
Lasoi 7, opio-rlfMronics fair in Munuh. 

Roscaith siicntists ami tngiiuvrs from a 
fin/rn ininurit*'* fb-monstrati't) in the Da\a- 
tian tapital ixlut feats the wonder beam 
cj’i abejih at• ninplish. 

li ran incasun . riKik. tui. weld and 
nj i-r.iie. 1 ast r beams i.'in be used in the 
operating theatre, lor insinnie, to spot* 


Solid-state lasers liavc prosed iiualuablc 
ill spot-welding and drilling hob's in 
wait biiKikers* )ewels. I.ascrs (in «leanly 
and lease a slightly rounded edge. 

Great cvpcctations are plated in the 
lastT in (oiinniinKations. Speiialisis are 
abeadx (oininted tliai lasers, beamed 
’along optical libres will vmjh prove a 
more eitniomii rcplareinent for tonxeii- 
liotial modes of transmission. 

Another promising sector is computer 
storage capaciiy. The demand Cor com¬ 


puters and data storage capacity is on 
the increase. With the aid of lasers and 
holographs I’let ironic brains ran lie made 
to fuTieiion without moxing parts. 

Medical uses erf the laser arc still, for 
the most pan. at the research .stage. At 
piesem it is regulaily used only to "spot- 
weld” a dc'tathed leiiiia on to the human 
eye. 

Ill cancer checks the laser has also 
proved invaluable in the preseledion of 
cell prepaiaiions. It tests cell siruciures 
in a matter of seconds. 


Wild ilie reliin of ihe luiman c\e. The 
lawr brain inn .dso he used to determine 
the disiame liei\vt»cn ihc Earth and the 
Moon to wiihin a foot or so. 

The Munidi exhihiiion amply demon- 
si 1 mod file p:ue of doxcdopnient and the 
widt' range ol um-s to which lasers can he 
put. 

c gaining an (\CT-1argcr foot- 
I ■ m1 in uidiisirial production, particular- 
Iv mass production. This fiend has been 
accelernic-d hv the far w:der range of 
cc'mm iiial lasers currently axailalilc. 

Thi iiMi most set sat lie lasers riorv in 
use au till' larbon diovidc; laser and what 
is kniiv\‘n as the solid-state laser. 

Caihon dioMile lasers, for instance, are 



roinpiiicr-opciatc’d to weld and cut metal 
in ihc* engineering industry. They also 
(ui plasfKH and textiles. 


Scientists et the Max Ptanek Piasma-Physics institute, Garching, have devised a * laser 
canon\, named Asterix ///• This can produce a beam of300, 000 megawatts, fi¥e times 
the energy of all the power stations in the Federal Republic of Germany, 


HOVER TRAIN WORLD SPEED RECORD 

•F“ HE hovcrtrain svorld speed record Deutsche Bundefbahn, the German Fede- The picture published here was taken 
■ curreiuls stands at 532 kilometres an ral Railways, confidently expect to exceed in a matter of minutes after the new record 
lu»iir (to- 3 mph). but research staff of 400 kniph (230 mph) before the yeat's end. svas ^set up at Manching test ground. 

near Ingolstadt. Fe<ieral Republic of 
Germany, by the Koinet hovertrain. 



Spectators Icxiked or from a distance as 
the Komet \va.s put through its paces in 
public for the first time ever. It had 
only 300 metres in wi*iich to gather speed 
and svas accelerated by six not-watcr 
booster rockets, reacliing 100 kmli (61.5 
mph) from a standing start in only seven¬ 
teen metres (^5 ft.). 

>977 Bonn Ministry of Research 
and Ttchnologv will have invested DM lao 
million (Rs. 40.8 crores) in MHD liovci- 
train development. 
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THE Deutsche Bundesbahn's (German Federal Railways') new 
inter-city locomotive was recently put through its paces between 
Stuttgart and Heilbronn. The locomotive accelerates to 200 
Km/ph in loss than two minutes. It is 109 metres (358 ft) long 
and seats 183 first-class passengers in open-plan and individual 
compartments. It also boasts a secretarial service, telephones 
and a microwave grill. 


COLOGNE Cathedral with its new concrete foundations has 
been described by atchitects and planners as "a Gothic jewel In 
a modern setting." Now construction work has been completed 
to strengthen the foundations of the cathedral which had been 
affected by heavy traffic in the area. Newly clad in concrete, the 
cathedral foundations incorporate a pedestratn precinct and an 
underground garage. 



I IN future pills, tablets, and assorted drugs 
will have to do what pharmaceutical 
manufacturers claim for them, otherwise 
they will be banned, according to a new 
pharrnaceutical law. Meanwhile, pharma¬ 
cists in the Federal Republic of Germany 
are investing DM 9 million (Rs. 3 crores) 
in a central laboratory in Eschborn, near 
Frankfurt, where preparations will be 
tested for pharmaceutical quality. Pic. 
shows a pharmaceutical laboratory. 

"CHRISTOPH-5," a helicopter based at ai 
hospital in Ludwigshafen. Federal Repub¬ 
lic of Germany, is a veteran of more than 
1,000 rescue missions. With a range of 80 
kilometres, the helicopter is on continual 
standby with a crew consisting of the 
pilot, a doctor specialising in emergency 
surgery and a medical orderly specially 
trained to carry out first aid duties in 
emergency situe^ions. 



THE world's largest ► 
and most powerful 
vacuum furnace *Neu- 
vak" has been desi¬ 
gned and built at the 
Karlsruhe nuclear re¬ 
search centre, fn it 
heavy metals can be 
degassed and made 
*pure' at temperatures 
of up to 2,000*C and 
in an'outer space-type 
vacuum. Based on 
research subsidised by 
the Ministry of Re¬ 
search and Techno¬ 
logy, 'Neuvak' should 
help in the use of puri¬ 
fied heavy metals. 



ENGINEERING Prof.H 
Guenter Schoell from 
Wolfschlugen near 
Stuttgart has develo¬ 
ped a system for har¬ 
nessing the sun's 
energy. His solar ener¬ 
gy- collecting cells 
have aluminium sur¬ 
faces of nine square' 
rnetres size with water 
pipes running through 
them (pic above). One 
square metre collects 
as much sofar energy 
as the heating value 
of forty litres of oil 
over the period of a 
year. 
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in short... in short... in short 


GENSCHER MEETS 
UN SECRETARY-GENERAL 

Federal German Foreign Mi¬ 
nister, Mr. Genscher, met Mr. 
Kurt Waldheim, die UN Sec> 
refary-GencraK on August It 
in Salzburg. During the course 
of their discussions, they under¬ 
lined the urgent necessity of 
Boding a solution to the Cy¬ 
prus problem. While Mr. Wald¬ 
heim garc Mr. Genscher his 
assessment of the last round of 
coosoltatioDs held In Vienna by 
the renrcsenfatlves of both the 
national groups, Mr. Genscher 
Is reported to have placed be¬ 
fore Mr. Waldheim the views 
of the EC with regard to a 
**blzonal solution** in Cyprus. 
Another topic discussed was the 
assessment of the situation in 
the UNO, as It stands lust one 
month before the beginning of 
the 7th Special General Assem¬ 
bly meeting. 

NEW SECRETARY IN 
BONN FOREIGN OFFICE 

Dr. Peter Hermes has been 
appointed the new Secretary in 
the Bonn l‘'orcign Office. Dr. 
Hermes was Head .of the Divi¬ 
sion For Foreign Econcmiic 
Policy, Development Policy and 
European Economic Integration 
in the Foreign Office. In this 
capacity, he participated in the 
talks held recently in New 
Delhi with the Indian Govern- 


INCREASE IN TRADE WlTH PEViLO^ epUfflfliES 

the 


THE foreign trade of the 
. Federal Republic of Germany 
with developing countries out. 
^ side Eurooe during 1974 
: showed a remarkable in¬ 
crease over the 1973 figure 
— much more than the* in¬ 
crease-rate for the entire 
volume of foreign trade. 
While the total imnorts in¬ 
creased nominally by only 24 
' per cent to 179.7 billion DM 
(1 DM=Rs. 3.40), imports 
from developing countries in- 

ment by the German delega¬ 
tion led bv Minister Wlschncwr- 
ski. (See ‘‘German News'* of 
July IS. Page 5). 

BONN TRANSFERS 
TRAINING WORKSHOP 

A training workshop for pre¬ 
cision mechanics and experts in 
electronics, built 10 years 
in Dar-vs-Salam, near Cairo, 


creased by 68 per cent to 40.2 
billion DM. Thus the share 
of the developing countries in 
the total imports Into the 
Federal Republic of Germany 
increased from 17 to 22 per 
cent. During the same period, 
the total German exports in¬ 
creased by 29 per cent to 
230.6 billion DM. Exoorts to 
developing countries totalled 
32.1 billion, constituting a 56 
per cent increase over the 
1973 figures. The share of 


these countries In 
export figures tbni 
from 12 to 14 per cent. If 
we consider oxclusivtiy the 
foreign trade of the OPEC 
(oil producing) countries in¬ 
cluded in this group of deve¬ 
loping countries outside 
Europe, we find that the im¬ 
ports Increased by 135 per 
cent to a sum of 23.9 bil¬ 
lion DM and the exports in¬ 
creased by 76 per cent to a 
total of lOJ bUllon DM. 


Ulm will deliver 1,700 commer- JNDO-GF.RMAN 
rial vehicles to Sudan. Supplie^i TRADE 
of almost the same Dumber of = 
vehicles have been earmarked 
for the two succeeding yeats, 

—1977 and 1978. Ihe total 


In 1974, trade between the 
Federal Republic of Germany 
and India showed a dllferen- 

, « . „ . ^ jfial rate of increase over the 

v.lae of the Sudan order ba, ^ ^ 


been placed by Ihe firm at about 


200 million DM (Rs 68 crorcs). 


Fort of Indian goods as 


ago According to Arabian financial!;, 


'details given by 


per 

the Federal 
increased by 

within the fmmeworh of the volume of orders ipven by Su- 3 ^,^ 33 ^ ^ 

dan comes to about 770 million 


circles in Cologne, the total 


Statistical Office 


Federal Republic of Germany's 
technical aid to Egvpt and since 
then supplied with German 
teaching personnel, has been 
banded over to |he Egyptian 
Government. 

GERMAN COMMERCIAL 
VEHICLES FOR SUDAN 
During 1976, the German 
Magirus-Dcutz AG. of 


DM (Rs. 261.8 crores), sTnee ^ 
3.000 Fiat cars had also been 
ordered apart frum the Maginis 
vehicles. * 


WREATHS LAID ON BERLIN WALL ANNIVERSARY 


MEMBERS of the Berlin Senate 
and the House of Representa¬ 
tives, and also of various perse- 
cutces* organizations have laid 
wreaths at the memorial to the 
, victims of Stalinism in Berlin to 
commemorate the building of 
the Berlin Wall on Aufiust 13, 
1961. 

The Governing Mayor of 
Berlin, Klaus Schuetz, was re¬ 
presented by the Senator for 
Labour and Social Afiairs, 
Horst Korber, who said that the 


!of 418 million DM, the flow of 
Foods in the cioposite direction 
increased by 205 million DM or 
29.8 per cent to a total of 895 
million DM. According to the 
Fame source, there was thus a 
CONTRACTS FOR ^rplus balance of 476 milUon 

INTELSAT STATIONS ^DM in favour of tho Federal 

'Republic of Germany compar¬ 
ed to a surplus of 350 million 

. ^ ^ . DM in 1973. 

ccivcd by a consortium of. 

German firms comprising Sie- [ During the first half of 1975 
mens (as the main partner) ^Indian exports to Germany in- 
AEG 9 Telcfunken and Krup- creased by 19% as compared to 


Iwo 

ground 


contracts for 
stations liave 


Intelsat- 
been 


wall had lost nothing of its 
terrifying realism over the nast 

14 years. He said Ihe Berlin P*' from the Middle East States . 


Senate would continue to con¬ 
demn the consequence of the 
orders given to GDR patrols to 
fire on refugees, and would con¬ 
tinue to speak out against in- 
iustice. 

Senator Korber considered 
that politics must continue to 
he directed at making the effects 
of Germany's division tolerable 
for the people. 


of Kuwait and Ras-al-Cheiniah pERTILlSER FOR 
(UAE), It was announced in indO-GERMAN PROJECT 
Essen that contracts worth DM *rh W t 
40 million (Rs. l36 crores) had ^ ^ 

been signed. 


German govern¬ 
ment has donated fertiliser 
worth Rs. 70 lakhs for the Indo- 
The ground station for Ku- German Agricultural Develop- 
wait will be ready by January ment Project, Almora (IGADA). 
1977. Both these contracts arc An IGADA spokesman said n 
the first ones of their kind fund would be raised by the svle 
won by German firms in re- of fertiliser to finance iGADA's 
gions outside Eurooe. development projects. 
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SEVENTH SPECIAL SESSION OF UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


/CO-OPERATION , i 

i NOT CONFRONTATION 

\ \ 

»• 

\ * 'The matter at stake is to achieve a just conciliation of i 
I interests between the industrial countries and those of 
I the Third World. Naturally that cannot be done by confron- 
' tation...it must be achieved along the paths of cooperat- 
j ion, ’ * Federal Foreign Minister Genscher said in an inter- 
{ view while attending the Special UN General Assembly 
^ session in New York. Mr. Genscher led the delegation of 
: the Federal Republic of Germany during the first week of 
the UN session. 

In a brief review, Mr. Genscher said : • * I believe the first 
I week in New York has shown that both sides have gained 
deepened awareness that agreement can be reached only in 
fair and objective discussion. If this spirit continues, 

^ I am hopeful.’• 

! While in New York, Mr. Genscher had discussions on Sept. 3 
: with the UN Secretary General, Mr. Kurt Waldheim. Accord- 
i ing to a spokesman of the German mission at the UN, both 
f were of the view that the outcome of the Special UN General | 
\ Assembly session, as far as questions of economic coope- 
i ration between industrialised and developing countries 
j were concerned, made one percoive a conciliatory tone i 
1 and a desire in both the groups to cooperate. 

. Mr. Genscher also had informal bilateral discussions with 
\ the foreign ministers of nearly 20 countries. This includ- ! 

' ed talks with the Indian External Affairs Minister, Mr. : 
* Y.B. Chavan, who stressed the need for a continuing dia- 
j logue between the industrial and the devloping countries. 

; After the bilateral consultations, Mr. Genscher said that 
he had gained the impression that Bonn's suggestions for 
\ improving development aid assistance had been found into- 
1 resting by the developing countries. He said this impres- 
« sion was strengthened following his talks in New York with 
I the President of the 7th UN General Assembly and the Fore- 

: ign Minister of Algeria, Mr. Abdelaziz Bouteflika. 

; 

■ Mr. Egon Pahr, Federal Minister For Economic Cooperation, 
i flew out to New York on September 5 to lead the delegation 
^ of tho Federal Republic of Germany in place of Mr. Cens- 
\ Cher who returned to Bonn. Mr. Bahr also utilized the 
\ opportunity to hold informal bilateral discussions with 
I ministers of developing as well as industrial countries 
I who are looking after matters concerned with economic 
\ cooperation. He is reported to have said that in his opi- 
fnion, the reasonable circles'* among the developing 
^ countries had prevailed. The circles, he said, had per¬ 
ceived that not all problems could be settled at the UN 
^ General Assembly and that the dialogue between poor and 
' rich must be continuous. 

' (Text of Federaf Foreign Miniater Genacher't tpaech at tha Spacial UN Ganaral 
. Asaembly setsion on Page 3.) 
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Speech by Federal Foreign Minister Genscher before the Seventh Special 
Session of the General Assembly of the United Nations, New York, on 

September 2; 


‘A WORLD 

ECONOMIC ORDER BASED 
ON COOPERATION’ 



T he Se\emh Special ScKsion of ihc 
General Assembly of the United Na¬ 
il .mis fMt noveinpmciil And International 
Economic Co-operation assembles againM 
the background of the gravrbt cforioniit 
recession since* firM- 

time in ilic* postwar era iiitei na¬ 
tional 'conoriui gictwtii lias lost 
moinctiiuin and umld iraclc* and tin* 
world social pitMlinc will piobabls dc*- 
clinr For ibt' first time llu* d«*sc*lopnieni 
process in manv developing cc'iuntries 
threatens to be brought to a stand^U 
owing to the pressure of mounting balallktf* 
of-payments deficits 

I ark of gicMvth and iinemployfn(|^t--pi\lt 
.1 strain on mans indiistriali/ed 
'1 hry are the result of w-orldwid^ iitfUM^on 
which to no small degree is due i^rvlSlf 
that It was preceded, especially 
f1ustriali/ed rouniries. h\ an inf|d[|jkiifif pf 
demand on the social product. We 
more than we eartu*d. 

It will rcfjuire close co-operation 
countries to achieve continu ous real 
for the international economy again 
ral Chanrcllor Schinidt has repeatedly fegjt- 
phasired the nec'd for a co-ordinated ap¬ 
proach and coordinated action to over¬ 
come the recession and has made proposals 
to this end: suggestions and proposals 
which refer not orih to the efforts w'ithin 
the European C’ommiiniiy hut aim at 
worldwide co-ordinaic*d action. Last week 
the Federal Government adopicrd a pro¬ 
gramme which combines additional public 
expenditure for investments with structural 
budgetary improvements on the revenue 
and expenditure sifle. 

We all know* what it will mean if Ate 
fail to master the recession: growth and 
development are the foundation not only 
of our economic stability hut also of the* 
stability of our social and political struc¬ 
tures. and in Jic final aiial>sis, of the sta¬ 
bility of international peace. 

The recession has brought home to all 
of us the extent of the economic inter- 


—Foreign Minister Genscher » 

clept-iidencc; «>r staits llrrc' vsf vc a toll i 
NVfpiciicc* of ihc- Uiipai illc li cl uF ll'c | 

Woild c'concupv • iIm* c rpi.iilv nnp.n.tll< h d 
increase* in ihc- df|H-ii(lent e f«f irnliv iclu.il 
n.’cTionnl i-confitiiic s on iU-m Iripmc-iii'. and 
rlec.isitiiis bevond I’u-ir Ijnrtk’is 

Today iiiter(le])c luk'iue also maiks ihe 
n-l.iliitiK bc-lwi'in iiwlii«.| i i.ili/i d and 
deVflopiii:; co'iiHiks; If |Ik- tiiihis 

iri.ili/i*d coiiiitiK^ Hi cd llu* ifu.niio 
dilie< and the oil of the* fli \< !■ ipiir.; 
l.fiUTttric:s, iln \ ftn thc-ir [tail Weed the 

capiiaf, the rciliiiohw.v an>| ibe giam of 
.the iiHluRlriali/ed iouinrii's. ■ Al>d the V 
nec’d each other's miikeis' for fhgn pixi 
ducts. "Lv. 

i f>ui of the toial C-Xpoits of the devfth>{> 
ing fonniTies,j^ per absmrhed h\ 

' the' Ofjr'iy '^lintrii’•« ald%V*. to* (b*r c«nt 
I < oiisi itiHe" excfiA^V*s ^inOfip; '(Ht de\c toping 
<oiifitr{iht Ihenisc’lvc's: Cgnt go to cOiiri' 

centraUv plafi^hi^l eccmormc's 
Thi4”j|i|M riie gVOWiQfi. r«ies of the in 
4luMria1flw‘ couniriet -frec^ inaikti 

'^onorofes and those of tni ■ developin|[’ 
WUitrics ate insepnriOd) linked wiili eacil' 
otltcirC. nrreleralion of giowih in Ihe OE(^ 
c III shark im|M»rfs from th^ cleyt^- 
WiMiii .f^uniries :iful iliiis animaim^j^lKM 
slowr r:^te 

If anv‘?^cTence nf iV.is weCit requrrea, then 
the prc*seni siftiation is a perfen case in 
point. .So both '■idc-s can either expand 

logelher or ihev miisr_^si^naie icvgeiher 

If one side ignores the* oihn side's chan ces 
foi ^**1. th. ii |eop:irdi 7 cs its ovvn growth 
as w'<*ll Ariel if oiir side, by the policy 
ir putsuc*s. were c-vc'ii to impa ir the olher 
.side~s~growThT iC v*jil^ finish by harming it 
.self. 

Translated inio practical jioliiics. this 
means that no side tan gain hv asserting 
claims that arc* iriioiupaiihlr with the aim 
of coniinuniis woilcl economic growth A 
redisitihitfioii o| existing wealth in a stag¬ 
nating econoniv will not get us any farther; 
in the long term, development can be 
speeded up with lasting effect only within 


.in evp.iiiding \\c»rhl emnoniv 

In an mu idc pi iidc in wcild liir mev> 
table oiirt>)mr o( i oiifiomaiion and vUisli 
liniLiic‘i ,il .If Mon IV tluL m the einl .dl will 
bt ilu Itisfis Inii tdi pi ndi lit 1 iluiclfiL- 
(otnpt-K ii*. O' loopeiaii and lo aMepi the 
cfiriimiin levpiinsihiliis Bui ai ihc* same 
niiic It ~}iohls oiii tiiii- bi^ flianii . B\ lo- 
oper.ition i\i* can lo<l:iv :iihi4-\e lojp ihc'r 
c*(Oiioiiiif giowth and vmi.i1 inogicvs for 
alt FIm i<’|«itc\ ic»d:i\ .liul m the fiiiuie 
fp opriancin iiiiist be the* baos of human 
l O-c \ iv U-iit e. 

The most hopc-ful aspe< t ol the ciiireni 
.situaiion is that, unlike iii if|*to. go\c*rn 
ftacnif are aware ot tin se inipbi .it ions T'his 
h.'if dgseii ampis pioved hv tin* tinhiokeri 
.siufttssiion of inieinaiiotial divinsMcms and 
sonlerenses on eionoinic affairs cne.- the 
past two veais l-oiiomns have moved to 
sllc* forefront ot inic*rnational cllpIomac^ 
The rec OIK lii.ct ion cti i oiiftii i iti'.; Ot o- 
jiCflme. iiileif'sis has hetoiin* the list of 
statesmanship in foreign affairs 
"llir OEC.n countries have woiked out 
for CO riperaiive action in the reces-| 
/afciii I he\ have undeiiaken in parinuhn 
•not lo tewni ic» ttade resttu lions in spite 
o* Ui.cM* hal.iiuc of p.iMiii'iits difhc nilic's. 

The ivso vc*ars of the rc*cession have pio- 
diiccd a first for ward look mg example for 
cooperation hetweeii iiuhislt lali/cd and 
developing counirics in a spirit of inter¬ 
dependence: the Convention of 1 omp bc*- 
tueeii the Fiiropc*an C.ominiit itv and .pi 
.African. Clarihhran and Pacific states 
Nevei before have such a laige group of 
indiisti iali/ed and developing founiries 
laiimheil an attempt, on the basis of rom- 
plete ccpi.ilitv, to lav down the fianiewnik 
for fuiutc' c'o operation. 

lilt r'oii\fill ion li.iiislaifs into ii.dilv 
nc‘W (oiitepis 

• It gives the .'\(d* stales piacmallv frc'e 
acce.ss to the* Kuropc’an inaikei. while thi* 
Fur»‘pean Commiiniiv iiscll will ft'iego re 
vcTse prefcTcTiccs Tins lonccp! of a ‘uin 
latc'ral fire ttade au'a." whicli ilu- fide 
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ral Rcpiiblii of (Germany has strongly ad- 
vncafcd from the \vr\ beginning, makes 
allowanre for the different levels of deve¬ 
lopment of the two sides. 

o Furthermore, it sets im a stabilisation 
srheme for commodity export earnings of 
the contrarting parties from Africa, the 
Caribbean and the Pacific, 
j o And finally, it embarks on.new roads 
in the promotion of industrial co-opera 
tion. 

Th e task now ahe ad of us i s to transfer 
the spirit of common responsibility, as ex- 
pressed in the Con vention of l.om e, to the 
worldwide negotiations on co-operation be- 
tween industriali red a nd developing coun-"^ 
tries. The task bc^fore us is to create a 
j more balanced and more equitable struc- 
. lure for co-opcraiion in an interdependent 
j world economy. 

Signor Rumor, the Italian Foreign Min¬ 
ister, speaking vesierdav on behalf of the 
nine member states of the European Com- j 
munity, identified himsi'lf with this objec¬ 
tive and promised the active and construe.- j 
five support of the Community in achieving | 

it. I 

The Government of the Federal Repub¬ 
lic of Germany will stand by that promise. 

Co-operation between industriali/crd and 
developing countries has a twofold objec¬ 
tive: For one thing we must lead the 
I world economy out of the recession and 
I bark onto the path of real growth. Na- 
I tional efforts alone arc no longer enough. 

I I'he .synchronization of business cycles ra¬ 
ther means that growth for one's own na¬ 
tional cx'otiomy and for the world economy 
as a whole can now only be achic:ved 
\ through joint efforts and close co-ordina¬ 
tion. Secondly, and this is of decisive im¬ 
portance. we will have to map out that 
path in such a way that it will lake the 
developing countries more rapidly than in 
the past to higher levels of development. 
The wor ld econ omy must not mer ely grow, 
it must grow in such a way that the gap 
between "Tndustriadti^ ^nd dev elopin g 
c ountries will steadily diminish. Bridgin g 
that ga p i.s t he big task of our time. T ^ 
d ay a nd tomo r row we w ill b e judged by 
joyx - readin es s and ability to ta ckle and 
master that tas k. 


WhciluT c^r not we shall solve that task 
will depend in the final aiialvsis also on 
whether the developing countries themsel¬ 
ves make every effort to inotijhze iheir 
productive forces and make rffitieni use 
of them. Ilur the industriali/ed countries 
as well can, and must provide assistance in 
all fields and, together with the develop¬ 
ing countries, mould the world economic 
system in .such a way that it will help speed 
up development as much as possilile. 

Our debate! centres on the further devc- 
llopmcni of the wcvrld ccnnomic order. Its 
|aim is an equitable balance of interests, an 
order which fully integrates the develop¬ 
ing rnunirics into the world economv and 
finalh gives them the place which is due 
to them. 

Further development presuppevses the 
preservation of what has been achieved. 
Nobody should overlook one thing: the 
order which cmcrgcci in the early post-war 
years formed the basis for an unparalleled 
growth of world production and trade, and 
what is more, it has enabled not only the 
industrialized countries hut also the deve¬ 
loping couiUrie.s to achieve that growth. 
Between iqCb and 1974 . that is. .«ince the 
beginning of the first pevelopment De¬ 
cade, the developing countries achieved an 
annual growth rate of aliuoitt fi per cent, 
higher, that is. than the growth rate of the 
industrialized countries in that period. 

But the aim of reducing the gap in per- 
capita incomes as between rich countries 
and pewr has not been achieved. The 
ground that was made up by the more 
vigorous growth of the Third World has 
been overcompensated by the population 
explosion. The efforts of many develop¬ 
ing countries to slow down the population 
growth will surely have a positive effect in 
the medium term. At the same time, 
however, we will have to make every effort 
to bring about an even fa.ster economic 
growth in the developing countries. 

Furthermore, the growth rate of 6 per 
cent represents an average rale which 
hides the huge disparities between the 
rctes of individual developing countries. 
The least developed countries in particu¬ 
lar have been unable to make the best 


possible use of the opportuniiics for 
growth. This, too, must change. 

However, the solution of these tasks lies 
in the improved funefioning of market 
mech anism s, not in the flight to wor ldwide, 
buiea ucTatic dirig ism. 

It is the task of the world economic 
order (o ro-oidinate the division of labour 
among more than one hundred and fifty 
states — sovereign states with different cco- 
|noinic systems. This complex task ran 
only be solved with the help of the steering 
principle of the free market. It would 
therefore be utopian, and dangerous at 
that. 10 try and solve it by imernaiional 
dirigism. Any attempt to do so could 
only end up in paralysis and a wastage of 
resources. 

When ;ve were faced in tlie Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany with the task of re¬ 
building the economy out of the debris of 
war, there wa.s also a discussion whether 
wc- should take the road of the fi*ce mar¬ 
ket ccoiioinv iSr whether, in vlc'vv of the 
desperate conditions at the time, dirigistic 
solutions were to be prcfirred. The fact 
that we have today a highly developed 
economy”anti a balanced sot laT’ structure 
is not least due to the clcc isibn we t hen 
uxik _ii^ favo ur of a free m arket ec ono my. 
It i.s largely as a result of that experience 
th at t ile Fede ral Gov ern ment i s without 
qualification in favour of reforming the 
Worl d eccmb nii c system, but "TT warns 
against paralyzing the efficiency of the 
worl d economy l^~"dirig ist ic experiments. 
That would deal a blow to both industrial- 
ized and devel opin g countries. 

Refewm of the existing free market sys¬ 
tem: This alone can be ihe common de¬ 
nominator for our endeavours, irrespective 
of the economic systems the member- 
countries of the United Nations have ac¬ 
cepted at home. For this order alone res¬ 
pects the sovereignty of all countries and 
this order alone makes worldwide partner¬ 
ship on a basis of equality possible. The 
reform task is to preserve the efficiency of 
the market, but at the same time to link 
it with effcaive help for the weak. We 
must prevent abuse of the market by the 
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|i()\vrifiii aiul provitU? RiiJUcr oppi rtiinj- 
lifs foi iht' w<.iik. 

What wf must achieve is a w<irld mar- 
krt c*oiKimy whirh nu rts the retiiiirriTUMiis 
ot a jiiM i ccniK iliaiiiiii of inttrests. 'I'o 
grt tlu-TO wc need a J»rt igramine 

of rffornis whirli arc* in lino wiih ni.irkil 
roquiroinonts. What fines this pnjRTamin^ 
Innk like? I mention the most iippf»rtani 
oloments; 

o We mu^t open -the marieets of the in¬ 
dustrialized countries more than in Oie 
past to products of the developing conn- 
tries; this applies in particular to process¬ 
ed products. 

o We must stabilize the commodity ex¬ 
port earnings of the individual developing 
countries; this applies In pairticular to the 
least developed countries and those most 
seriously affected by the crisis. 

o We mutt prevent excessive commodity 
I price fluctuations. 

o We must, In the Interest of the smooth 
functioning and growth of the world 
economy ensure a eontlaiiouv commodity 
supply. 

o Wc must accelerate the process of in¬ 
dustrialization In the developing countries 
by meani of Industrial anil technological 
co-operation. 

o We must facilitate and Improve the 
transfer of technology from the Indostfial- 
Jxfd to the developing countries. 

o We must vigorously incrc'jse food 
production in the developing countries. 

o We inuvt tncri'-asc «rtt|t all incnns 
available to ii« the flow of capit.il to the 
developing countries. pariJcularly to the 
poorest among them. 

o We must shape the International 
monetary syctem. in wh a wav. that it can 
I be conducive, to the growth of world trade 
and the world economy and to the pre¬ 
servation of monetary, value. 

With ynui pCfniivic*'! Mr. Vic^idc-ni. I 
would like to cnlaT*gr a lit tic on 
points. 


OPFNING OF THE MARKETS 

HE fihj»*fii\c* nl rtpf-ning up the mar- 
kf‘t^ of ilie iri.liisrria1i/c(1 fthintrics is 
in «(-f iin- for the (h-vclopirig (fniiitries an 
iiuitasing .sh:jr«- in wnrUl trade. 

TJic Federal Ofi\f*rnmt*nt ihc-rcfnrc ad- 
vornti-s ihr rrdinnon f>f tariff and non 
lariff tiarrirrs to iiailt*. and. within the 
fiamrivork of the* E'.uropean Community, 

verkins; at ihr (tirnnt C.AIT negotia- 
lioM^ «lill brlliT aMf«is for rttvelfiping 
ffitiniiics to the iinpoit in.'tikcts of-induv 
ttiali7f’d foitniries. I wfnild point out in 
this connection that in terms of pcr-capita 
imports from dc\doping countries,- ti^ 
country is am*mg the leading market eco¬ 
nomy iOuniries. and that its imports ar e 
ten times greater than the miTesponding 
per-capita impons of the countries winT 
centrally planned economies. 

The most dynamic sector of world trade 
is the exchange of industrial goods. This, 
therefore, is where the developing coun¬ 
tries have the greatest opportunities for 
increasing their exports, and it is here in 
particular that the markets of the indus¬ 
trialized rnuntrics should be made even 
more accessible to the developing coun¬ 
tries. It is no longer justiftable that the 
existing tariffs in the industrialized coun¬ 
tries are, in spite of many improvements, 
generally' lower ■ for commodities than for 
manufactures and semi-manufactures. This 
hampers particulai.y the export of manu- 
f;iilured products fiofti the developing 
rnullifies. One of our primary objectives, 
Ihc refore, must be to reduce these pro- 
^essivcl y grafleS larifls. At the same time 
the “pret ereners for imports of industrial 
goorks from developing countries will have 
to be further extended anc^ improved. 

The' Federal Republic of Germany was\ 
and ‘ siilf is. a driving fwce *for. opening 
markets to professed products from the 
developing countries.^ Having a -.dynamic 
economy it sees the-iptensification of the 
international diviuon of labour as .being 
in ii.s own interest as well. That is why 
the Federal Republic of Germny has ak- 
wa\s tned to set an exampke increasing 


openings for mdiistiial goods from the 
develo ping couniries. Tn lOTI- f"r insi- 
ance. its imports of manufactures and semi- 
nianiifatftires from the developing coun* 
rrit-s incr'^ased bv no less than ^fi oi'r tent. 
They at the saim* time increased much 
faster than the correspfinding imports 
from industriah/rd couiiiries. The share 
of the developing countries in the Fedi-ral 
Republic of r.crrtiany's rot.!! imports of 
m.inufaclured goods dcmbled bciwt-en iq7a 
and iq'74 Opening up the markets in 
fashion not only for commodities but piT- 
licularU for manufaitiired gciods fmm the 
Third World, is. in the Federal Govern-* 
menc's view, one of the most effective wavs 
in which the industrialized countries can 
help the developing countries. All indus¬ 
trialized countries, irrc.spertive of the eco¬ 
nomic system to which thev belong, should 
make every possible effort to achieve this 
aim. 

The European Community was the first 
economic region to introduce a system of 
general tariff preferences for processed 
goods from developing countries, a system 
which it has constantly expanded and im¬ 
proved. The Community is resolved to 
continue this policy consistently and feels 
that the system of preferences should be 
extends beyond 1980, 

STABILIZATION OF COMMODITY 
EXPORT EARNINGS 

OST developing countries de¬ 
pend on comninditv exports for 
their foreign exchange earnings and their 
revenue. Thus stability of and inn eases 
»n commodity export earnings arc vital 
to these countries. The Federal Republic 
of Germany appreciates the importance of 
this aim and supports it. 

The Federal Government considers it 
necessary to assist especially the least de¬ 
velop^ . and the most seriously affected 
countries .in -achieving more .stable export 
earnings. ■ During a special meeting ' of 
the F^crai Cabinet on June 9. 1975. it 
submitted therefore a proposal, which in 
the mean-time has been acicptcd by the 
International .Monetary Fund, that pan of 
the gold reserves of the Fund be sold and 
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*The two years of the recession have produced a first forward>looking 
eicample for co-operation between industrialized and developing countriea 
in a spirit of interdependence : the Convention of Lome between the Euro¬ 
pean Community and 46 African, Caribbean and Pacific stataa. Never be¬ 
fore have such a large group of industrialized and developing countries 
launched an attempt, on the basis of complete equality, to lay down the 
framework for future co-operation.* 


the proceeds used to provide these coun¬ 
tries with low io.5t loans in case of a dec¬ 
line in their earnings from commodity ex¬ 
ports. The Federal Government regards 
the p rovision of "one sixth of the Tmf gold 
a s a first step in the right direction. In 
view of the problems facing ns it does not 
yet consider this voh i mc to be sufficient 
and will therefore ad*. ' ate its expansion. 

Flexibility in usin^ this instrument 
would increase its eff<. ness. This ap¬ 
plies both to the terras anti the maturity 
of loans and to the possibility under spe¬ 
cial circumstances, to waive the debt alto¬ 
gether. 

Measures designed to stabili/c earnings 
have the advantage with regard to coin- 
modities exported by iKrtli developing and 
industriali/ed coiinTrics of permitting a 
selecti\e appli. '.ion. The' bee *iT the de¬ 
veloping foun* es exclusi* • '.us avoid- 
'ng the par*''* ixical effect of ci.mmodity- 
exporting indii&triali/cxl countries receiv¬ 
ing additional income; at the expense of 
•inincxlity-importing countries, whether 
iodirstrialired or developing. En addition, 
the Federal Government advcKatcs quant r. 
tivc an d qualita tive improvements of the 
pre^nt system of compesatory financing 
operated by"~Vhe IntCTnational Monetary 
Fund . 

PREVENTION OF EXCESSIVE 
PRICE FLUCTUATIONS 

A part fiom the stabilization of com¬ 
modity earnings, the Federal Govern- 
iiunt also supports the aim of preventing 
excessive commodity price fluctuations. 
This is in the interest of consumers and 
producers alike. The Federal Government 
is therefore willing to envisage internation¬ 
al commodity agreements in cases whf!Tc: 

• They are capable of avoiding excessive 
price fluctuations in a commodity market. 
• They keep pric<» at levels apt to balance 
supply and demand in the longer term.i 
and there is a reasonable cost/benefit 
rat io. 

• The Federal Republic of Germany is a 
member of all existing commodity agree¬ 
ments and has played an actl.e part in 
all negotiations leading to them. My Gov- 


crnmeiit will continue to do so. It feeli 
that such agreements should be made as 
effective as possible and therefore welcomes 
it that there is now hope of a larger num¬ 
ber of states acceding to them. 

The objective of our egorts is to arrive 
at prices that arc rcmunciriittvc to’pr^iir 
ce rs and reasonable to consumers/ thus 
making for long-term equilibrium between 
expa nding supply and expanding demamd. 
The Federal Government accepts rising 
price trends in the long-term provided 
they arc in line with developments of sup¬ 
ply and demand. But it would be scepti¬ 
cal about any attempt of flxing coinmod'.ty 
prices artificially above long-term equili¬ 
brium prices. Such excessive prices im¬ 
ply overproduction and can therefore only 
be maintained by restricting production 
and exports. In worldwide economic terms 
such a nonutilization, indeed dismantling, 
of capacities makn no sense considering 
the world shortage. 

With most of the commodities under 
consideration it also seems doubtful whe¬ 
ther cTXcessive prices would in any case be 
worthwhile for producers in the longer 
term, for they would mean: a slackening 
of demand, replacement by substitute pro¬ 
ducts, and the appearance of new produ¬ 
cers in the market — and this often means 
new producers from the industrialized 
countries in particular. The outcome for 
the original producers could then be fall¬ 
ing instead of rising export earnings, and 
for the world’s economy as a whole a tran¬ 
sition from low-cost to high-cost produc¬ 
tion. 

And finally the developing countries, 
icx>. import commcxlitics. directly or in¬ 
directly. in the form of manufactures. Con¬ 
versely. in the case of many commodities 
industrialized countries are also exporters, 
indeed sometimes the principal exporters. 
Consequently, a transfer of resemrees by 
mc^aris of excessively high commodity pri¬ 
ces would also be a burden on develc)ping 
cfiuntrics, whilst at the same time consi- 
clerablv benefiting some industrialized 
countries 

These problems would also arise in all 


their intensity with regard to {ilans for 
trying commodity priexs to the prices de¬ 
veloping countries have to pay for their 
impen-Uf in other words by means of an 
index. For, after all. this, tem, would be 
an attempt to fix prices independently of 
the long-term market e(|uiTifoiuin price. 
And on top of this we would have addi¬ 
tional problems: The task of finding a 
fair index formula is. even in theory. In¬ 
soluble. In practice any attempt to en¬ 
force the index price would be followed by 
a flocxl of government controls. 

Furthermore, a global indcrx formula 
would cement the relative prices of indi¬ 
vidual commodities irrespective of the de- 
selopment of productivity. 

Taking all these points into considera¬ 
tion, the Federal Government is convinced 


that the aim of incre.tsing the commexlit 


export earnings of devel oping countries 
diould be achieved not by administered 


rices but via the workings of the free 


market: in other words, by increasing pro- 


MBui-iilTWiiaESISE 


sales, by playing a bigger p art in market 
ing processes, by entering the initial pro- ' 
cessing stag^ and ultimately by means of 
a determincxl diversification policy whore 
the producer country because of the cost, 
can no longer prcxluce goocls at market 
equilibrium prices. 

Here lie considerable still unused op¬ 
portunities for many developing eotintries. 
Tile Federal Government is prepared to 
help them effectively in making use of 
them. U will in particular encourage the 
IcKal processing of commodities. 
SECURING THE COMMODITY 
SUPPLY 

E ven in the present situation of stag 
nation and declining commodity con¬ 
sumption we must not lose sight of the 
problem of ensuring commodity supplies. 
For the expanding world economy and ra¬ 
pid population growth lead to increasing 
commodity consumption. We must, there¬ 
fore, plan well ahead in order to ensure 
the availability of adequate production 
capacities. This include exploration of 
new raw material resources, developing 
these resources and establishing an intra- 
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Airucture to bring these commodities to the Here, too, the growth of the industrialized j recall in this ronnedinn a proposal 
market. This task of ensuring a c oiuinu- countries and achieving the aims of the which Helmut Schmidt, who was at the 
ous lO Tfim^ity sup ply can only be solve d developing countries arc closely connected time Fixleral Minister of Finance and is 
by cooperation between industrialize an d now Federal Chancellor, made as early as 

develo ping; coumriM. Co-opeiation mean» IMPROVED TRANSFER Up projjosed ihe elgWafion' f>r 

pafiiiership . Co~ope ration p revents com- OP TECHNOLOGY Ruidelinev for the artivitics of muliinaikm- 

t m 3 {tie« int a deve loping eountry from be- jy g regards ihe indiiMrialisation of the al corporations atui for their co-operation j 
ir? gxpld i tcd by a nothenr country w ithout Third World and the acceleration with the governments of the host coun- 

the roiintry of ori gin there by being actual- of the development process, ilic Federal tries. The necr.ssary work on these guide- 
ly p romo ted in it s deve lopment. GovcTnment is conscious of the major rcilc lines should lie taken up soon. 

For a number of commodities, and which science and tef:hnolc^y will have to 
not only grain, the problem of conti- assume in order to achieve these cibjectives. ®^CREASE OF FOOD PRODUCTION 
puoiis commodity supplies could indeed T he Federal Go ve rnment is therefore D AISINC food production in the devc- j 
become the crucial problem of the endeavouring to .strengthen the scientific- ** loping countries must be a priority 
future. Tlie question of how to finance technological infr»truaure of the develop- * 1 *" especially for countries with a food 
and organise the necessary co-operation countries on iTie~basis of partnership deficit, 
between industrialized and developing i^iTlHii anci mlfltTf«CT^ a 

countrif* and of finding new and appro-The paf^^of theie mniaKi fs ^ «“«»«'* P“‘'he 

priatc fomi« of co-op^-ration should, in the to give Ihe developing countries a greater 'he f«K)d require- 

opinion of the Federal Government, receive rapacity to absorb lerhnology and in parti- developing louniries will in¬ 

due attention in the discussions on corotno- ,„i„ enable them to develop it creative. ‘"Y Sp per rent a yeai^. wlureas their 
dities between industrialired and develop- ly and to adopt it to their own economic ‘‘’R'’'"''prcKluction will increase by 
ing countries. Another topic of such talks ,i,uation. In manv spheres it will be""’’' P" “■"* “ ‘his 

must be the question of how a parallel de- neces.sarv to replace the capital-intensive 'ndusirialited and de¬ 
velopment of commodity production and production methods of the Industrialired countries must to-operate inten- 

indiistrialiration can be attained in the de- .cniniries with equally modern but labour- *" “ sliorl-term aim, that 

^doping countries- 'Without such a paral- intensive methods. I"‘‘ inad«,uate food sup-1 

»el developmont those countries are con- P’Y situation in the Third World at least 

stantiv faced with the danger of serious Co'ernment is also seeking dc«-s not grow worse. The food problems 

economic setbacks, especially whe n their i'"P«»'''- 'h«- f 5 ‘»>"al comlitions for the of the deBcii countries citn only be resolv- 
raw material resources dry up or when '^hnolc^v. Within Ihe frame- cd with lasting clferi by helping them ex 

technological developments make their it will play a construe- pand their own fc«,l production. The 

particular commodity superBuous. P"‘ tiahoraiion erf an inter- Fedgral fktve rnmeni t herefore gives prior- 

fiatinnal rode of conduct for the tramfer ky to a id designed t o boo«"food"]7roiru<^ 
AC'CElcERATING THE PROCESS of technology. lion. In addition, it will continue to oio- 

DF INDUSTRIALIZATION 


INDUSTRIALIZATION Frequently, ilir ^peed-up of bc'kth the \id e focK l aief- 

A T the second UNIDO conference in process of industrialization and of the -n > ^ 

lama, the Federal Government sup* transfer of technology can lie brought . l-cderal GoNcmmcnt also identifies 

ported the aim of spi^eding up the process about solely through industrial co-opera- the piiiiciples, pro|-iosed by the 

of industrialization in the developing conn- lion !>elwecn developing countries and Intel national Undertaking 

tries. It will play an active part in the companies from industrialized countries ^^»»lld Food xSeturiiy. It therefore 
pursuit of that objective. with a market economy. In some cases ihe ®‘*^*^*‘**^’ co-ordinaiion within the 

The industrialization o f developing dexcloping countries, too. will want such •"•^national arrangements 

countries involves changes in the structure firms to have a fi lancial interest in joint ^ ^ ‘ existing or 

of the world econo my. For structurally vrniiins. The Federal Govcrninint i, ho * rea ed in order to help meet fore- 
wcak”brarn'hrs in the industrialized coun- promoting industrial co operaiion by grant- ^ inajcir s ortages o ^^ 

triCT ~tHTr~often means ir~pai nful process~o f ing financial assistance and offering tax ^''i *’ 

adaptation. Every government must try concessions, and alsc^ by assuming guaran-y expcciec arsesis am t e 

to ensure that it takes place m an orderly what really mattcis in the final **'*1**'*'^ require inenis o siap c s are 

fasliion. -My Government has always been analvsis arc the toiiditions which the de* ****'^ 1 * iims, or on y then can 

convinced that structural changes brought veloping countries themselves create prevent supply 

about by the market situation should not *ucli co-o|>craiion. The two cTUcial re- for this reason the Federal 

be held up by subsidies to keep ailing in- quircnicnis are mutual trust and the long- G«vc?rnmeiii has agreed to panicipaic in 
dustrics alive. The process should rather term assurance that such cn operation has ^he ‘Inic rnaiional Undertaking for World 
be eased by helping manpower and inves- the backing of law. And iliat means both warning system fo, fcKKi and agriculture 
lots to transfer fro a structurally weak sides must lie able to bank on the safe- like m see the Seve nth .Special 

branches, to those that have good future guards of inteinational law. Creating forms Set's*”** *hc C«eiicral Asscniblv call ui^m 
prospects. I need not emphasize the fact of industrial cooperation which mre-t both nations to do the same, and also to sign 
that this task is much easier for an ex- these conditions is of derisive importance world*wide itiformaiion and c'arly- 
panding economy than for a recessive one. for the aim ol development. Food Security. 
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E ven fuiurc development strategy 
^ aiiaf.hes even greater importanic to 
jtiadc than in the past, dirett transfers, of I 
lapital will (ontiriijc to be an indispens* 
jable and central element of co-operation 
between industrial and dcseloping coun¬ 
tries. 

The Fcilc ral Gov ernment reali zes that I 
an incTcasci l flow of capital — from Ijoih 
oBi cial and privat e sources — is absolutely i 
essential if t he developing countries arc I 
to achieve the nctessary growth vatgs. 
This' applies quite partirularly to the 
least developed countries which, as a lule, 
will derive less value from improvements 
jin the field of trade than those countries 
I that are richly. endowed with major com¬ 
modities or who already* have an indus¬ 
trial basis. 

The official aid afforded by the Federal 
Republic also increased in 1974, which 
was a difficult year. The Federal Govern¬ 
ment will also in future live up to its 
responsibilities. But we must all tcaliie 
I that both {or the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many and the other industriaUzed coun¬ 
tries, this largely depends on our over¬ 
coming the world recession. 

The value of the aid commitments of 
I the Federal Republic of Germany, thanks 
I to the Federal Government's determined 
efforts to maintain economic stability, has 
remained stable. This is indicated by the 
index of German export prices, which 
this year has risen only little. Thus the 
steps we have taken to maintain stability 
beneftt the developing countries as well. 
In the pa«t two vears the oil-producing 
countries have emerged as new. major 
donors. The mobiliration of investment 
capital from these countiics can play an 
essential part in the cffoits to increase 
overall aid co-operation between oil-pro¬ 
ducing and Industrialized countries em¬ 
bracing the joint financing, planning and 
implementation of firojerts could increase 
the effectiveness of that contribution. In 
some countrit.-s iiuiial formulas for such 
triangular co-operation have already been 
elaborated and we would like to ^sce co¬ 
operation in this respect intensified. 

Apart iprT**asim» the volume of 

capital iranslVrs wc must also improve 


the term loans made available by the 
Federal Republic of Germany carried an 
av<-rage interest rate of 1^85 per cent in 
1074. The money made available to the 
countries most seriously affected by' the 
economic crisis is provided by the Federal 
Goxernment on IDA terms, in other words 
ai an inchest rate of .75 per cent for a 
period of 50 years. 

RESTRUCTURING THE 

internaxiAnal monetary 

SYSTEM 

A S seen by the Government of the Fe- 
deral Republic of Germany, the res¬ 
tructuring of the international monetary 
system is a major problem. It would like 
to see the special drawing rights within 
the framework of the International Mone¬ 
tary Fund become more and more the 
focal point of the monetary system and 
the role of national cumneies and gold 
as reterv’e currencies correspondingly re¬ 
duced. 

International monetary co-operation 
must be based on a balanced distribution 
of rights and responsibilities of All liatesl 
The Federal Government therefore wel- 
oomes the proposed doubling of the oil 
countries quota of the International Mone¬ 
tary Fund from five to ten per cent. This 
corresponds to the considerably increased 
importance and responiibilicy of these 
countries for the world monetary system. 

The increase of that quota would be 
accompanied bv a reduction of the quota 
of the industrialized countries: the infiu- 
rnce of the developing countries as a 
uhnie in the International Monetary 
Fund will thus increase. 

Moreover, the Federal Government will 
contribute towards subsidizing interests 
under the IMF oil facility. To the oil 
facility itself the DeucKhe Bundesbank is 
contributing 300 million special drawing 
rights. 

1 

More equitable 

ECONOMIC RELATIONS 

R. President, more balanced and more 
equitable economic relations between 
developing and industrialized countries 



cannot be achieved at one fell swoop, at 
one conference. This is a process which 
will continue to , dominate international 
{folitics in the years ahead. 

The Federal Government participates in 
this process witlw the sincere readiness for 
p aitnership and co-operation. ^It w3^ 
comes and promote s -the ilialcgue betwera 
industrialized countri es and countrie s 
the Third World with the aim of achiev¬ 
ing an equitable balance of interests. We 
w ant to proceed •beyond this dialog ue to 
•jo int practical act ion. Let us make, use 
of all our possibilities, our bilateral rela-1 
lions, let us make use of the co-operaiion 
in international organizations, let us use 
all contacts between our p^ples in order 
to overcdhie the errors of the past and to 
bring about'world-wide a better order of 
economic relations. Within the frame¬ 
work of that order we rau.st all consider 
ourselves as equal partners. Let us rea¬ 
lize above all that in a state of mutual 
dependence what is Important is not only 
one's own advantage and one's own proi- 
periiy. but the advantage and the . pros¬ 
perity of others as well. 

Economic power has again and *agaln 
been abused just as political and military 
power has been abused. It is the task of 
the United Nations to overcome such 
abuse In all Its forms. Ijle who possesses 
power must not be at liberty to ure It un- 
rettrlaedly. ’Therefore-a world economic 
order based on fair co-operation requires 
clear rules and above all the possibilities 
for enforcing tkcml * 


The economic capacity of all states on 
earth taken together, no matter how big 
ft may be, is still not unlimited. Perhaps 
it is just big enough to solve the severe 
problems of mankind at the end of the 
aoth century, that means to overcome 
uticler-development, hunger, disease and 
poverty. But one thing is certain: Our 
combined economic strength will not fee l 


enough if t|ic‘ individual states use their 
ccon^ie potential against eaA other liT 
stead of for each dthef's*benefit and for 


a joint peaceful development. In this Spe- 
cial General Assembly we hoto the key 
for better co-operation. We must not let 
that chance gci by unused. 
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SATISFACTION WITH 

npKE focal points of this year's annual 
* session of the International Mone¬ 
tary Fund (IMF) in late August and 
early September in Washington ivcrc re¬ 
distribution of membership quotas; the 
reform of the regulations regarding gold 
as currency: and the future currency-ex¬ 
change system. The decision taken at the 
TMF meeting on the gold reserve should 
be of particular inuTCSt to developing 
countries. 

T he Federal Minister For Economic 
Co-operation. Egon Bahr. ex¬ 
pressed satisfaction that the members of 
the International Currency Fund were 
prepaied to sell one-sixth of the IMF's 
gold, and invest the proceeds in a trust 
fund lo benefit developing countries 

Minister Bahr recalled that iTir Federal 
Covernment. in its special session of 
June 9 . had already foreseen this mca- 


IMF DECISIONS 

sure. 

The liquid funds so derived — alx>ut 
DM 10,000 million (1 DMsRs 3.40) aic 
to be: available to developing countries 
with balantc-of-payments difficulties. The 
fund is also to be used in stabilizing raw- 
materials revenues. 

# 

INI.STER Censcher noted wiili satis¬ 
faction that the German proposal to 
use a consiclerahlc part of the proceeds 
from sale of International Monetary Fund 
gold reserves to finance a fund that would 
stabilize raw-m.-uerials priies for develop¬ 
ing lands has been arrepieil. He s.iicl, how¬ 
ever the IMF inieniion is 10 devote onlv 
onc-sixrh of the gold reserves to this end. 
The German Federal GovcTriinent. he 
emphasised, would have been gratified 
had a larger volume of gold l>cen so 
allocated, ami the governnient will con¬ 
tinue its efforts to this purnosc. 


Q PEAKING in a TV interview, the 
Federal German Minister for Fin¬ 
ance. Dr. Hans Apci. .said that the IMF 
decision was an important breakthrough. 
A<cording to estimates given by the Min¬ 
ister. the sale of ^e-sixth of the TMF- 
gold would bring as many as three bil- 
lum dollars to he used for the dc\elop¬ 
ing countries and their problems 
« 

R KIJVSEN. the President of the Fede¬ 
ral German Bank, said in an interview 
on September 4. that the Federal Repub¬ 
lic of C^Tmanv had made a luige contri- 
huiion towards solving the balance of 
payment diflit ulties of ilu^ poor (ouiiiries, 
mainly by pleailjng for a solution of the 
gold c|uestiori and for a fresh distribution 
of the IMF menilx^r quotas, (iermanv 
had already placed a portion of the 
quota due to h«T at the disposal ol the 
IMF. 




A COORDINATION mrciing of the the Heads of Stiitt- anti of Gosernnicnis 
EC was held in New Yoik on the cmp 1 insi/t' that Mu* iiicrcasing inierdcpcnd- 
evc c»f the Special UN General Asscniblv rnre of countries and peoples rnuliiplics 
session. This was the first time that sutli the problems wliith must he solsed at 
a meeting of the EC had taken place in world level. 
me UN hea dauarlen and it Jmionslralrd , 


llie Blowing coheMv em - ^ of .h e F-C ev en as il.o main 

in mauen p ertaining to vror ld polj^ inirmaii.mai .o operation. Thov 


According to a lommiinique issued after affirm the nce<l to iinrease tlie part playetl 
the meeting, the EC will carefully exam- by the United Nations and their cffictcncv 
iiie the suggestions which have been laid as a universal and indispensable insirii- 
beforc the Special UN General As-seinhly tneiit of worldiiidr dialogue and co opera- 
session and which deal with questions con- lion. 

cerning economic cooperation Intwecn the ^ intend to defend and pro- 

industrialiscd and the developing countries respect for ilie Chaiier, foi the rights 

‘in the spirit c>f a dialogue.’ yf meiiibcT stall's and fni the existing 

Feclcrral Foreign Minister Genschrr parti- rules of prcncdurc. Such reMpC'ct forms 
cipated in the mcieiing which was picsid- tin* .basis of the confidetue which nations 
ed over by the F.C Chairman and Italian has'c in the oigani/aiion. The Nine there- 
Foreign Minister*, Mr. Rumor. 'l*hc com- fore consider mat any violation of this 
ratiniquc said the ministers rc:aflirmcd their prituiple would )ite\oiii the Unilc'd Na- 
determination to continue lo maintain a rions from playing their allottc'd part, 
joint stand during the entire UN Cenc-ral ^ Nine wisli 10 contribute to more 
Assembly session. They wtTC cd the? view international relations, belter pres*?r- 

Ihat the position taken up by the EC re- and equality 

presented a well-reasoned and logical ans- fairly-sharsxl pioj^periiv and 

wer to the main problems of the develop- security f..r all (Denument of 14 

ing countries. Deccimlxr 1973 ) Tlu'v arc coiuinced that 

Earlier, on July 7 , 1975 . The European their union will benefli the international 
Council made the following statement on lommuniiy us a whole and that, svithin 
the United NaUons: the United Nations in particular, ii will 

• Having referred to the situation in the constiiuic a balancing factor and a focal 
United Nations, which is celebrating its point for co-opcration. 
thirtieth anniversary this year, and taking e With this in mind, ihc Nine declaie 
into account the forthcoming special and ihcir willingness to further develop the 
ordinary sessions of the General Assembly, coordination of their views so that the 


r.o'nrnutiity. uitli ;dl the wciglit of its rcs- 
pofisibiliiics, c.m .'iit to pimnote roiicdia- 
lion and dialcjgue and. consequently, the 
sirengflicniiig of the United Nations. They 
will endeavour to ensure* that the United 
Nations achiesy their aims, particularly as 
regards the inaintcmance of peace, and 
peaceful scitlement of disputes and con¬ 
flicts. the fun Iterance* of social and econo- 
riiic progiess, the defence of human rights, 
and humanitarian actions. 

• Moved by a common wish for dialogue 
the Community and the mcmbcT states 
will submit to the international comniii- | 
niiy. ill the appropriate settings, pro|>osaU 
for action on a balanced range of subjects 
coviesponding to the major preoccupattons 
ol the developing countries, particularly 
as regal'ds raiv materials and development 
co-operation. .Special attention will be 
given to the problems of the poorest deve¬ 
loping countries. A.s regards the .special 
session of the C^neral Assembly devoted 
to development and international economic, 
co-operation, the aim to be pursued by 
the Cninmitnitv and the member-states is 
the achicseinent of real progress towards 
a more balanced and equitable pattern of 
inicTnaiional economic relations, which will 
invoice strengthening the position of the 
developing countries. 

• While affirming the identity of il'.e 
Community, the Nine confirm Vir deirr 
inination to plav uti active and ronstriie- 
live role in the United Nations, with the 
intention of opening up the widest possi¬ 
ble channels for co-operation. • 
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THE ECONOMY 


BONN MOVES TO CUT SPENDING 


W HILE inM people were still unsus- j 
pcctingly enjoying their summer i 
holidays economic and financial storm < 
clouds have gathered in the Federal Re- i 
public of Germany. < 

The government's team af economic ad- ^ 
visers known as the *'Five Wise Men" ^ 
submitted a surprisingly optimistic report 
on economic prospects in the year ahead 
but only two days later the F^eral Gov¬ 
ernment felt obliged to declare a state of 
financial emergency. 

In the Mke of emeigency talks at 
Brahmsee. the Chancellor's holiday home, 
it is clear that the government sees no 
solution to the progressive worsening of 
Bonn's financial straits than to pull the 
emergency cord and prune spending. 

The proposed legislation will lay the 
legal groundwork for cuts in otherwise 
mandatory government expenditure. Bet¬ 
ween DM 3,000 and 5,000 million <1 DM 
ssRs. 3.40) in spending will be slashed 
in this way. It remains to be seen where 
the axe will descend in detail. 

A helpful element in economic discus¬ 
sions was the special memorandum recent¬ 
ly submitted to the German Federal Gov¬ 
ernment by its council of experts on eco¬ 
nomic matters. The council evaluated 
positively the economic and financial poli¬ 
cies that have been pursued to date, '['he 
council confirmed the Federal Govern¬ 
ment's viewpoint that the drop in orders 
from abroad had served to counteract a 
revival of the economy. On tbc other 
hand, the council also confirmed that the 
gaps in demand stemming from this drop 
in foreign orders cannot fully be compen¬ 
sated by means of supplementary public 
spending. In the Government’s view, 
pessimism about the business situation is 
unfounded. 

A suggestion by the council of ex peris 
that a start be made in 1970 on consoli¬ 
dating the over-all public budget was 
favourably received. The Goxeriimem 
will take account of the proposal in <t>m- 
pleting the draft of the 19711 budget and 
in continuing the medium-terra financial 
planning. 

Bonn was also the venue of several 
committee-level consultations on econo- 
miring measures and on the programme lo 
spend DM 5.500 million of public funds 
to secure jobs, particularly in the construc¬ 
tion branch. 

Actually the ncw^ concerning the econo¬ 


mic situation in the Federal Republic of 
Germany differs widely. While the OECD 
confirmed that the Federal Republic has 
the lowest price increase rate of 6% of all 
OECD-rountrlcs. news from Bonn shosi^s 
that a number of problems in the Federal 
Republic are far from being solved: 
o The number of unemployed reached 


general aiming at a general upward trend. 

At the same time, the Federal Govern¬ 
ment stipulated a new programme of ile- 
cTcaae in expenditure: A frecie in further 
wage increase of state employees, a freeae 
in the remuneration for children and in 
agricultural subventions, a decrease in 
road constnictioo-programmes and other 


Marching into racetaion 


/////// 




Ettimaiadaeewamicdavalopii i a n tin ia7aiw> 


1.03 million people or 4-5% of the 
total labour force. 

• I'hc short-time workers still number 
more than half a milMon (541,000). 

• I'be nunilKT of insolvencies of pri¬ 
vate enterprises increased by more 
than S7% compared with last year. 

• The inflow of orders to the industry 
from abroad decreased by nearly 10%. 

The public finames of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment require an iiitTcasing amount of 
tredit. F«>r an^ example, during the last 
week of August the Bundestag (Lower 
House of Parliaincnt) agreed on a sup- 
pletnriitary budget for 1975. Total, ex¬ 
penses of 170 billion DM show a defitit 
of 40 billion DM in the present budget, an 
amount whiih lias to t>e covered by pub¬ 
lic loans, which means that every fourth 
mark spnii by the go\crnnicm has to be 

covered by iTcdil. _ 

Industrial Production in Germany 
(19702= 100) 

C^apifal Goorls ino 

Basic Products 99 

CVmsiimcr Goods ... 104 

Construction _^ 

The Federal Government iiopes by 
means of a nciv itwesftneni piqgramine 
wage-infTease of state employees, a frecie 
of roughly 7 billion DM — which was 
agrcxxl upon r few weeks ago— to revive 
the construction itidusiry and to upgrade 
with it the internal demand-situation in 


Source: Ifo _ m 

inve.stments in the railway-system. 

The Government also announced an in- 
ireasc of the general turn-over taxation 
from 11 to 13% starting January, i977> 
and a sharp increase in the individual share 
for unemployment insurance and health¬ 
care cost as a basis to balance the budget 
over the coming years. 

Accemling to the Scientific Advisory 
Count il to the Bonn Finance Ministry 
the forthcoming structural deficit alone 
will amount to roughly 30,cxx> million DM. 

The Federal government now faces Uie 
unpret edented prospect of redistributing 
tax-burdens and axing government ex¬ 
penditure. , 

According to Walter Slotosch writing 
in the Sueddeutsche Zeitung: a free mar¬ 
ket economy cannot develop its full and 
undeniable potential in a climate of per¬ 
manent political uticerutnty and bound¬ 
less overburdening." 

"This, in less drastic terms, is what 
Finance Minister Fridericht and FDP lea¬ 
der Hans-Dicirich Genicher have meant 
in recent weeks when pointing out that 
renewed growth requires not only econo¬ 
mic factors but also a political climate, 
and that this climate must be based on 
an awareness of social solidarity and on 
well-founded confidence in stable develop¬ 
ments ahead.* 
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T he sudden death of Mr. P. A. 

MenoHp former Indian Ambassador 
to the Federal Republic of Germany. 
e\'oked deep gprief among numerous friends 
and former associates in both countries. 

Born at Calicut. Mr. Parakat Achutha 
Menon studied in Madras and Oxford. 
He Joined the Indian Civil Service in 
I gag and held various posts including 
Secretary with the India Supply Mission 
in Wadiington during the. years >94S*i947> 
After Independence he Joined the Minis* 
try of External Affairs where he started 
an impressive career: from 1949-1951 
Minister to Portugal, then Ambassador to 
Belgium from i9St‘i954> io Thailand 1954 - 
195 O. High Commissioner to Australia and 
New Zealand from 195 S- 1959 . Ambassador 
to Atgentina in i 960 . * 

In 1961 he was appointed Ambassador 
to the Federal Republic of Germany, a 

'A 

LIFE 

DEDICATED 
TO HIS 
COUNTRY' 


A. MENON PASSES AWAY 

port he held till when he retired of the Fertilizen le Chemknb in Travan- 
from Government Service. core. Director of the Slate Bank of India 

***•**”»*"* l»e beoune Chairown and trf the Cochin Refineries. He served 

the India Institute of Public Adminiscra- 
tion in Madras as Vice-President and was 
g Member of the Executive Council of 
the Indian Institute of Public Adminis¬ 
tration in New Delhi. He was Vice-Pre¬ 
sident of the Indian Council of World 
Affairs in New Delhi and Chairman of 
its Madras branch. 




/*> A, Mtnon — a paMIng ' 

-I T is ditficult lor us to accept Mr. Men- 
I on's passing away. His sudden death 
■hocked us all reminding us that our life 
on earth Is not eternal. 

*'I met Ambassador Menon for the 
first time in 1961 when I was in Bonn for 
consultations. 1 was then posted at the 
German Embassy in New Delhi as Eco¬ 
nomic Attache. It was the initial stage 
of Indo-Gcrman economic and technical 
co-operation. Rourkela came into exist¬ 
ence and so came many other projects 


He was closely linked to the Indo- 
German Chamber of Commerce. Madras. 

He was the moving power behind die ■ 
foundation of the Indo-German Society in 
Madras in December last year, and for 
years, since its establishment, he was 
holding the important post of President 
of the Federation of Indo-German Socie¬ 
ties in New Delhi. 

in the industrial ami also in the field of 
technical assistance. I feel that Mr. 
Menon during his period of office in' 
Bonn made an invaluable contribution 
towards the success of Indo-German Co¬ 
operation. He actively contributed no lay-* 
ing the foundations for a friendly and 
happy relationship between Germany and 
India.** 

—Dr. C. Pfeiffer, Miniiier 
in the Embassy of the Federal Republic 
of Germany, in a condolence message 







Ambanbdor Manon and /brmer Chdnebtfor WUfy Brandt in Wlihformar Chanealfor Konrad Adanauar who racaf^d Mra, 

Barlin In Pabruary 19dta VIJayalakahmt Pandit during har wfalt to Garmany In 19ff2, 

Mr, and Mra, Manon (right) with Mr. and Mra. Duckwlti in Bad Godasbarg Just bafora ZIZI 

Mr. DuekwIU lift to taka up hia naignmant as ambassador in India* fXINDOLENCC MESSAGE 

I live CoBunHlce and me mbar e of the 
litdo-Germeii Society, New Delhi, exprees 
cd their pnifooad wM at the end demise 
. of Mr* Pa Achutha Mcoou, who had beca 
fbuadcr PrctidcBt of the Society. 

The m em h fie prabed the efforte of 
Mr. Meaou la hr l agiug up the Society aad 

ahutd at promotiag cotdhd rehdiaaf be¬ 
tween ladia aad the Federal Eep n bBc of 





THE INDO-GERMAN 

INDUS ADVENTURE —BY VIJAY N. SHANKAR 


I UST how ii fed lo sit m a i.e\er l>ern ilone l)eforc ... a thaheng#* 

^ frail ruhbrr raft it (arcin') kiIcI- that we faicd with almost t\cry moment 
ly over the* rocky Rorgis ami foaming iiaughL with iinknowit claiigeis." 
icy waters of ilu* liulus jii I adakh^ “VVVIl I)i*. Poniar had lireii in l.ac!akh last 
people said it was all a liit mad." agreed )ca» and .said that it was while looking 
Dr. Poncar. dcpui\ leader of the liido- at the IiuUi.s on his return journey iliai 
Ccmiaii Indus c.xpcdiiion which anered he hit upon the idea of rowing the ri\er 
150 kms of death-defying siieulics of the in a little raft. From his journey to 
Indus in five gruelling days of high Ladakh. Dr. Poncar <30), a physicist and 
adventure. "But it was still a great luturer at the College For Photography 
thine for ii-s to do ... something that had in Cologne as well as a sportsman, 



Rowing out to face the Indue 



The OMpedition members sliUng on the rgfi at a landing point 


hroiight back an excellent series of pho¬ 
tographs He di.scussc'il his idea with his 
fiicnd Dr. Siallbohni, (Xy) a malhemaii- 
ciun and scieiitisL at the Technical Uni¬ 
te i^iiy of Aachen. They had ImuIi stu¬ 
dies! together and embarked on sudi ex- 
pulitions before in Mexico and Guate¬ 
mala. ‘But none of those," he said 
later, "was like our trip over the Indus." 

Dr. Poncar and Dr. Stallbolin came (Hit 
to India with their rubber raft — 
'•Helena" which was ^ meties in length 
and ahh* to carry 5 persons. In Kas¬ 
hmir . they iiic‘t the lndi.*in incmbc*rs of 
the proposc*d Indus team: Col. N. Kumar 
(leader). I.1.-C0I. K. S. Kohli of the fn- 
dian Army, and Mr A/i/ Want of the 
Motiniaineering Wing of J.'imniu and 
Kashmir Touri.sm Departiiicnf 

"We hud noi met our 'ndian collea¬ 
gues Uefore,” said Dr. l‘‘on(ar, "but 
we got (o know* ihetii sckyo and in a few 
clays we had dcweloped something that 
is absolutely ^-sscmtiul in an adventure: of 
thi.s kind — complete trust in each other's 
ability 10 face dangeis and in our abi¬ 
lity to pull together in a crisis." Od. 
Kumar, who wa.s deputy leadcT of the 
succc'ssful Indian F.sercst expedition v 
wa.s equally fascinated by this new ad- 
\ cm lire. The German and Indian team 
members wenu up to Leh and from then* 
to their starting point, Chumaiang 11a 
kms east of the Ladakh capital. They 
spent a few days at the river, trying out 
the raft and getting the feel of things," 
as Dr. Poncar put it. The project had en¬ 
thusiastic support ftom the Jammu and 
Kashmir Chief Minister, Sheikh Ahdullah, 
as also various stale officials. "And. of 
course, wc had invaluable suptmit from 
the Army in the m«itrer of transpenrt and 
supplies and rescue preparations. Our 
cxfi^itioti dcKtor was Dr |agmohaii 
Singh, who was with us all the rime and 
Icioked after all of us with the right kind 
01 diet and his numerous pills and 
|H tions." Dr. Poncar concluded with a 
short laugh. 

The expedition started out on Aug. 1 
fiom Chumatang. "And in the fiist few 
minutes/* said Dr. Poncar» *'we almost 
hit disaster." The raft had just entered 
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JNDO-GERMAN INDUS ADVENTURE 



Carrying tha raft over a rocky golnt 



With local paopla at a landing point during 
thair Journay 


into the watc^ uhrn a sucl(l<*ti Strong 
rc:nf nhipped it out of control anti it 
wt-nt on a rock. ''We lost our supplies 
and some equipment, but we had a mira* 
culous escape and steadied our raft just 
in time.” The expedition was thus sa\ 
ed from an unlucky end. 

And it was just the beginning. Be¬ 
cause as they lowed along on their in* 
iicpid adventute, the entounicred bould’ 
ers and rapids and swirling currents all 
the wav. Tlif raft was puniriired 
against tite sharp rocks' under the frer/- 
iiig river waters and tliey had to impro- 
vise repairs to Ijc able to go on. *'Wc: 
had planned everything -■ bu» in a pro¬ 
ject like this sou always face the iin 
known.” Dr Foncar .said. ".So sou lia\e 
to improvise all the liinr and fa.c cadi 
.situation as it comes." 

Ihe first da> covered the stretch of ihe 
]ndu.s from the expedition’s higlicsi point 
— at an altitude of 4.200 metres -.and 
for that reason involved some of the 
most ti'ickv work in navigating the raft 
and keeping it head-on witli the current. 
Because the river was more unsettled ami 
tredierous in its higher reaches. "But 


c.nc thing ihai realK made ns alt feel 
bc-iiiT,” said Di. Poncar, "was inai 
having passed mgetlicr ilirongfi the dan¬ 
gers of that first dav, we leahscd that 
we formed a good team. 'riuTi- v^as no 
panic: in anv of us e\en when the raft 
had geme out of ronitol. l-vervlifidv fol¬ 
lowed the assigned tasks without anv 
trace of nerves and in spite of tin- dan¬ 
glers. W'’ knew we would go ahead ” 

The first night halt was .it lliinni. t'v' 
second at CMioglomser. '1 hi cAprciicioi; 
had lost its an pump for inflating tin- rah 
and they had to filug leaks in the idf* 
with pieces c*f ilc;ih umii out from their 
sfiitt.s. At 'arious srreiihes oidv one 01 

two iiieinhcTS of the lArM-diiion remained 
in tiie raft while tlie oiheis walked along 
the river and got 111 alter (he 1.1II was 
out of the moie darigeiotis rapi(l^- 

While mgoiutiiig one of die lapids all 
the meiiihcis of ihr tram r\* e^pi Col K.11- 
inac were thrown out and one of the 
nninhtrs had a narrow esi.iue whet' he 
was ahnoM daslinl agaitiM a rock near 

iLe liver hank. 

"Bui we .dwaw had .1 lot iW luck 

with us,” recalled Dr Poj^car "At anv 

















IWD0-6ERMAN IMDUS ADVENTURE 



U$lng paM/M to movt tho rtfl along Uta awlft currant 


niument our rafi rmild lx* torn to shreds 
and if this happened in a gorge or in a 
very deep siietch. it would have been 
dE’Stroyet!." So luck, of course, and raw 
guts saw them through those first days 
of the adventure. Since they were con- 
tinuallv exposed to the icy waters and 
were frequently wet from sprays and spla^ 
shes, a few of them developed fevers and 
were not quite fit to go on/ "But when¬ 
ever we landed for our night halts, we 
got medical attention and tried our best 
to sleep. But it was not easy to sleep 
for any of us. Because there was always 
the next day for us — another day of 
facing this great river.** 

On the third day again came danger 
In full measure. Rowing out after Spitok, 
the team saw a sharp U-bend in the river 


ahead and decided to land at the right 
bank to have a closer look. They set out 
and were grabbed at once by a strong 
current that threw the raft high and 
completely out of control. The deep 
growl of the rushing water drowned out 
their voices as tl'ey fought to keep the 
raft steady. •*Somc of us were at one 
end of the raft as it dipped into a rapid 
and we could see the other end of the 
raft heaving high above us as the current 
caught it and raised it high,’* Dr. Pon- 
car recounted. But do what they might, 
they could not control the wildly bobbing 
raft and Poncar and StgUbohm were 
thrown out of it while Ck>l. Kohll hung 
on with his body half in the water. Only 
Col. Kumar remained in the raft at this 
point. 



Pulling the rgfi Mhon gfigr a hard day 
on iha rl¥ar. 


The raft was pulled along directly 
into the path of a rock near the bank, 
but again it was thrown aside from col¬ 
lision. Then the raft tumbled into a 
S'inetre fall and came through. It was 
another miracle. A few yards beyond the 
fall, the raft touched tl • bank safely 
and the expedition members coi^ld 
breathe again. From thcae they all got 
in and found calmer waters as they start¬ 
ed out towards Nimmo, their third night 
halt. 


On the fourth day, the party in fhe 
boat lost contact with the others for seven 
hours and rescue signals were sent out. 
A helicopter was called in to kxatc them. 
During that time the raft had moved 


Of. Poncar 


Dr. Stallbohm. 


Lt.Col. N, Kumar, 
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INOO’GERMAN INDUS ADVENTURE 



Putting the reft ewey from a ctuater of rocks. 



Nearing a mountain bridge on the rieer. 



District Commissioner Rahman weteomes 
Dr. Poncar at the end of the adventure. 


with |iairilul siouiirss ihroutih :i cirrp 
3iid il had alsu sufTcri'd sriinu^ 
d.inia)*i*. 1 he iiow wi-ii* thmwn nut o£ 
die rail at niaiiv points Inn niatiagcd to 
.sfiaiiihlt* hai k into ilu- ralt As ihr rafi 
lA-as sif;litr<J ai last. .i chctr went up 
amniig ihr fnllnwiiig laiiti partv and rcs- 
< Ilf pai'iifs hrlptd to i<'pair the raft 
that It ff^uld g<i on. 

'1 Ilf la.st aiiMoiis nmninits (ante first 
at ilif riid nf thf fX|>fdiiif)ii near Khal.si 
uhrn I'l'owils <n]lfitfd ai the landing site 
saw ihf raft Miildfiilv disappear "It 
slim kfd us ton rsfii though \Vf wen' in 


U.Col.K. 5. Kohll 



I In’ rail.’ said I>i P<iinar. “Wo had 
Ihtii Mil kfd into a whiiljHKil ami ihcTf 
was j cmnplfii' hljrkoui for .ill of thi’tn 


Mr. Want. 



as they loultl do nothing to save them¬ 
selves. '*li was a stiong whiii|KX)l and 
the raft was like a toy inside il. We 
could do nothing at all.*’ But once, again, 
luck was with the expedition and the 
rail was thrown out of the whirIpcMil. 

"Yes. we were all glad it wa.s over," 
.said Dr. Pomar. "We were all dead tiled 
and iiur ner\«’s wrix* shot to pietes. I 
iiiVselC had hffii in the raft almost esery 
nioineiit during us ji-uriie\ along the 
Indus and 1 was at bieaknig i)«>ini.'' Bui 
I he tirc'dness and the sia.vs healed with 
their triumph of having tamed the Indus 
— of doing what no one had ever done 
belore. Dr. Pomar was already planning 
another Indus expediiion from a higher 
point in the river in io7(i. It had Ix'eii 
a tritiinp of p<T.sonal courage and iruM 
between adventitfrous men from two coun¬ 
tries 

"Perhaps again said Dr. INimar. 

before he left for home. • 
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SPOTLIGHTS 



C OMING at the beginning oC the spelllxniticl in musical enjoyment. Soloist ihainber group." wrote The Times of 

Delhi niusii and concert session, the Hans Kalafuss in his playing ol .S<hulM*rt's India Music Critic, "has atejuired today a 

Max MnelliT fihaian presentation of a- Adagio' for Violin and strings was also most elegant and sensitive musiriansltip 


pc'rfoniiaiue by' the Maiiizer.'Chambtf highly 'appreciated. ... team work horn out of perfect mu- 

Qrdiesira at-the Adioka.Hotef Theatre.on . .Yhe Maiuzer.oKhestra has a fwo-decadc lual understanding enabled them to pre' 

. August ay,-Was welcomed by. CTitica and long record of'concerts alt over the world sent' Hasdn's Symphony No. 44 without 

the audience a^ a 'splerulid evening- of and* has made over. 5*0 recordings. "This a conductor." 


mpsK. 

FoundcHl in 1953 by the well-known con- 
due lor Cuenier Kehr, the orchestra in¬ 
cludes some of the finest • instrumentalists 
in the Fedee^l Republic of Germany At 
the Ashoka Hotel concert, the orchestra 
chose to play works by Handel, Mozart. 
Sihubcri. StiaMiiski and Haydn. 

A(cording to The Statesman Music Cri¬ 
tic, "there was aii atmosphere of affirma¬ 
tion and joy about the whole performance 
for which the audience was distinctly 
grateful." The flute solo by HansjuiTgcn 
Mohriiig in his rendering of Mozart’s flute- 
cciiucri in D Major was praised as an 
exuberant rendering and' had, listeners 



Dr, Helmut Reu, First 
Secretary in the Pott- 
tiesl Department of 
the Embassy of the 
Federal Republic of 
Germanyt New Delhi, 
giving a lecture for 
Mtudenta of Oas 
Gupta College, Puaa 
Road, on "Germany 
And The Third World* 
on August ST. Dr. 
Rau found eager 
Interest emong the 
etudents es he revle^ 
wed the economic 
end polltleel eltuation 
concerning Germany 
and the countries of 
the Thud World, 
Including Indie. 


embassy team plays volleyball match 

A VOLLEYBALL team comprising Republic of-Indpnctia- 4 n-August.' Volleyball was. played on August'and 

menibcrs of the Embamy of the Fc- The Embassy of the Republic of Indo- and 5rd at ' the ■ Indonesian Embassy 
deral Republic of Germany in New nciia in New Delhi had invited members grounds with la teams participating. The 
Delhi participated in a sports tournament of the Ministry of External Affairs and team of the Mlnfiitry of External Affairs 
held by the Indonesian Embassy to mark the Diplomatic Missions in New Delhi to were the winners while the learn of the 
the occasion of the Independence of the the Sports Tournament. F.iiibassy of Oechoiilovakia were runriersup 


The volleyball teem of the Embeaey of the Federal Republic of Germany (Standing From left): Mr Potyhe, Mrs Turlach, Mr Bens, 
Dr Reu. Mrs Bens, Dr Turlech (In front) Mr Burr, Mr Mueller, Mr Eh, A acene from the game. 




WOMEN IN GERMANY 


As a woman party leader, Helga 
Schuchardt has a very clear politi¬ 
cal perspective which extends to 
national leadership in the near 
future. 

OW West Germany, too. has its first 
woman party leader, even if the 
party in question is only a regional one. 

Helga Schuchardt recently defeated the 
other two contesting candidates, former 
party leader Hermann F. Arning and the 
retired senator responsible for public 
building programmes. Heinz-Peter Muel- 
ler>Link at the regional part> conference 
of the Hamburg Free Democratic Party. 

Helga Schuchardt, a former Lufthansa 
engineer, wants to make Hamburg her 
political base. Liberal politics in Ham¬ 
burg are to exercise a stronger influence 
on decisions in Bonn. Relationships with 
its coalition partner in the Hanseatic city 
are to become more gingered up. The 
goal of this totally politically-minded lea¬ 
der is to be the Hamburg FDP’.s main 
candidate in the Bundestag elections in 
Bonn in 1976. 

The FDP lady leader who was liorn 
on August 2s, 1959. in Hanover, has a 
very clear political perspective. She will 
not, however, commit herself on the 


future of the Liberal Party. She will go 
no further than the formal "Preparation 
for the 1976 Bundestag election campaign" 
and slogans such as "Integration through 
discussion." She never reveals whether 
her orientation to the left is g result of 
opportunisQ^ or profound conviction. 

Nothing but confusion arises from any 
attempt to draw conclusions from her out¬ 
ward appearance. She is slim, and 1.65 
nu'ires (5 ft. 5 in.). She prefers skirts and 
sporty gabardine trousers to sturdy cords 
or linen jeans. In cold weather she wraps 
up not in a sheepskin but in classically- 
styled fur coat. Her neck and hands are 
adorned with exclusive items of jewellery. 

Helga Schuchardt is married to Wolf¬ 
gang Schuchardt. former chairman of the 
Schleswig Holstein Young Frex-D ciiicm rats, 
and currently press officer for the Senator 
for Ixgal Affairs. At weekends the couple, 
who have no children, relax in their holi¬ 
day flat on the Baltic. 

On the evening of her success in Ham¬ 
burg. Helga Schuchardt showed that ex¬ 
ternals arc pcrhap.s revealing after all. 
She arrived sun-tanned from a holida\ in 


THE FDP'S •FIRST LADY* 
IN HAMBURG 



Parfy /M(/«r Helga Schuchardt 
Austria — she skis well and left her hus¬ 
band behind to practise on the nursery 
slopes — with a new hair-s:j’.. which 
looks more like Margaret Thatcher’s than 
the former jaunty bobbed style. It was 
that alone w'hich .su.Mained the impression 
that this active woman could perhaps have 
once- run around in leather shorts instead 
of just playing with her dolls. o 


NEW UNIFORMS FOR MO'S 


roost in the sick bays of the Bund 
eswehr (German Armed Forces). Now, navy blue, 
in the "Year Of The Women," it has 
been announced that medical officers in 


The Bundeswehr requires »,ioo planned 
posts to maintain a smoothly-running 
medical sets ice; only 8ofi of these pOsis 
are however filled; added to this are 1.100 


O far male doctors have ruled the of new uniforms. The colours cho.sen combine the pieces of their uniform as 

w'erc a combination of cosmii blue with they please and in .addition they will be 

prosided with a scarf and a kind of beret. 
The Defence Ministry has now complei- The whole rolled ion was designed by 
rd its dc.signs for the eleven piece uniform c^uiiurier Johannes Marcsch from Bide-' 

the Federal Republic of Germany are ^ worn by the first women d»>ctors to feld and corresponds 10 the geneial uni 

soon to be assisted by the gentle sex. pnsr.s as MOs in the services of form requirements of the services. 

the Armed Fortes. distingui.shing feature between 

Their design was presented by four the women doctors and air hostesses is the 

mannequins and con.sists of one oair of epaulette on the uniform, which will be 

are nowever jrousc„. two shirts, a jacket, a Blouse, a smaller than that on men s unifwms. The 

doctors competing asic training an a. ^ 3 sweater, a long pullover, a trench number of pips on the shoBlder flash will 
for only t^o years. It obv.ou. ^ 

that this figure is not , exactly high — 
around half a million men are serving 
in the army, air force and navy. ‘ For this 
reason, the Federal Minister of Defence.* 

fK'org Leber, decided^to ma\c a virtue'' Jffi CxhSljlioii “Die Fnui,“ dedi- 
out of necessity and throw open the ^fioor « ■ qpted to wooiankiiid, at* the f raok^ 
vacant posts* lo lady doctors* . fuit Book'JFair^ to'be held b^een 9 

New uniforffls ^will also be ^cedpd fey- aod 14 October this year* Is to ba ghm 
ihc. women MO’s" and the-Defence Minis-i a place of bonoor, according- to’ .thq 
ter rct^nily sumpioncd a to'stroilg pariel| ^ngaidsers. ^ • 

of women to decide on the -rut anji dolour! This is ao' exhibition anrgngad by the 


«oat and a duffle coat. 

The wbmen MO.s will be 


allotved 


reveal the rank of each 
to dCKTtors. 


SPECIAL EXHIBITION-AT BO9K FAIR 

'WMf German BookstBera Aiidclstton 
and was grst dmwn In Italy. It cQatalns 
Ccnnan-langiiage * pnblicblions about. 
>sodien, prompted, by the '.United Na-* 
tioiis ^Yeai^ Of The Wginan“ and is lo 
• be ^*sufpleiiientrd and broogbi up to 
date** for the Frankfurt Book Fair. 


‘t. 
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Models of sun^hetied houses for the future. 


SOLAR 

POWER 


ftuffirifffit 


IN QUEST OF 

Tli0 quest for solar power as an 
alternate energy source is engaging 
the attention of scientists and engi¬ 
neers all over the Federal ItcpubTic 
of Germany. 

I N Brrincn. aero^pacr indii»tr> c-ngi- collectors on its roof, reaping 

iieers of the ERNO company are work- power to supply warm water for heating 
ing to collect solar rays with giant mit' and use the whole year through, 
rors. ron\erf them to heat energy, and xhe Bonn Ministry of Research is also 
th.cn store them in man-made lakes. In |i|\iiig a substantial linuJing boost lo pro- 
Mtinirh. lerhniriaiis of the Messersthmitf j,,,s liarmssing solar ladiaiion. This )car 

it IS spending lome DM 14,500,000 (B.s. r, 
ft ores), and it has earmarked a total of 
DM I Mi.oon.ofMi (Rs. *^7.4 tvfires) lor such 
projects in ihr coming fi\e yeais. 

Dr. Beriid Sioy. head of the Depari- 
iiic lit of Applied l*'.iieig> Engiiueriiig 
III Fiicdri-hshafen at 1 ak.- fonsi.inir. Kh, tush Westphalian Klcilri^ Power 


Roelkow Blolim enliriuise ha\e conslriirt- 
ed a solar power unit which uses mirrors 
of nidinary plate glass 10 collect «olar 
]>ow<T to Mijipls ihiei phasi*. industrial 
cuiteril lot piiinpiiig stations and iriiga- 
tioii stems. 


feieiuists fif the Dmnic’i v.oiks are sewk- 
iie; to ii.sc sol.n power to on'iate .h-salina 
lion plants 1 i\ humus of so-i ailed heat 
pipes and tiiiis lonxiit ocean water into 
tap WMlcr. In Wiohl in the lleigisch re- 
gion of leiiii.d (<erin.iii\. swimmers can't 
wait foi ivitiiii as tin 11 nuidoor pool is 


t'liliiy (RWK), in Ksseii, l>elir\cs isolar 
er.eigx will he a serious alternaiive in the 
cnergv lesourcc- piviurc or the 1980s, along* 
Mdc .siiili iiadiiicmal power sources as 
<o.d. cni, :iiid iitic fear power. He notes 
that the estimated dcselopment costs for 



Federal Research Minister Hans Metihoe- 
far standing in front of the soiar energy 
house which his ministry is supporting 
financially. 


AlHiut 50 to fio per cent of the pxiuiaiy 
the liisl '‘iripid btccdei" nuclear ^Kiwer energy iec|Uirei]icnt of the Federal Kepub- 
beiiig revamped so ih.u the water tempera- plant, to be built near Kalkai on the lit of Geniianv results lioiii the demand 
lure will lein.nn at a lonsiint 24’ Ontri- poiiioiis of the Rhine: Riser, tin- for low-tenipeiailirc heat (below J<x> de¬ 
grade. thanks to solar energy. ii*nily tun at PM 2,000.000,next (Rs. 680 giecs ceiiiigiade). Most of it goes lo 

And. :n A.ichen, Kc'ilcTal Ktseaxih Min- <n>)es). By tomjiarison, four projects in- licaiiiig houses (40 p».r inu) and waiiii 
i.sier Hails ^^al1ho{■fe| lecrnily drdii.aicd vrstigalin.^ the utili/ation of solar power water. Solar power is ideal in achieving 
a single-faniily home, hv the I*hdi]>s enter- and now bedng liiiidefl by RWE require such c'lieigy cuiivcrsioiis, what with the 
prise, which has iH hinged solar energy only DM ij.orxi.ooo <(Rs. 4.4 crorcs). “pi-ieeless" nature; of sunshine. • 

Paul Neumann (shown with his daughter) is an inventor from Munich who has coirered his roof with solar energy collectors for 
heating the house. Right: Ocean water desalination by solar energy—The slanted plates of the roof of the Dornler works In Frledrl^ 
ehshafen are coated with a special lacquer which absorb solar energy which is then transmitted via heat pipes to a water channel 
where the salt laden water evaporates. 
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ESKI^MO-LIKE igl^s like these are helping the mobile units 
of the Bavarian cimpter of the German Red Cross (DRK) in 
aid highway casualties. Placed at strateo^ 

locahona along the Autobahn Wuerzburg-MUInich and Munich- 
Salzbu^, these field stations are helping cope with accidents 
on the highways. The Red Cross doctors use igloos as "bases 
of operations/' uasos 


THE "Mermaid ir* manufactured by Broker of Forchhelm and 
designed by Joerg Haas, is a bonafide mini-submarine prototype 
tailormade for use as a service vessel in off*shore work. Just 
7. 20 metres long, the "Mermaid H" boasts an access port for 
divers in her stern and accommodates a craw of two and two 
divers. It is powered by a lead battery giving it a top speed of six 
knots. 




♦ WV: 


TWENTY-TWO-YEAP-OLD Jamaican tenn¬ 
is instructress Beverly Ranger has made a 
•oi' herself as a midfield soccer star 
with Bonn SC, this year's women's football 
champions in the Federal Republic of 
Germany. Beverly has been known to a 
wider public as the female Pole ever since 
a spectacular goal of hers was voted "Goal 
of the Month" by 100,000 TV sports fans. 
She is probably the first German female 
pro, to have signed a special contract with 
her Bonn club. 










ALGERIA'S National Bus Company, has 
ordered 1,000 long-distance coaches and 
200 urban omnibuses from MAN'S coach 
division in Brunswick, Federal Republic 
of Germany. This order, worth 190 million 
DM. (Rs. 64.6 rrores) Is one of the largest 
ever to be placed. The buses will be built 
at the MAN works in Brunswick. The first 
40 buses have already been shipped to 
Algeria and are here seen being loaded. 








m 




himself to constituents of 
a different breed. Chancellor Schmidt is 
shown enjoying a holiday stay at his 
summer house on the Brahmsee in north¬ 
ern Germany, some 350 miles to the 
■mrth-northeast of Bonn. To make sure 
that his skills at statecraft do not become 
rusty, he has a batch of files and other 
material sent to his lakeside residence 
between Kiel and Neumuenstar every day. 
It was here some 18 summers ago that 
Schmidt first began with a "wooden 
shack," as he likes to describe it. 


1 
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FRIDERICH8 INAUGURATES 

SOVIET UNION DEVELOPMENT AID *7E 

It WR8 oIBcially samittiicEd In ig gg* interview with the j ^ 

Bonn on September 5« that Fo- Evangelical Presa Service (EPD>, '/V ^ Invitation of the As many as 330 firms ate 

deral President Scheel and Dr. Federal Minister Egon n*»>* iJ Chinese Minister of exhibiting • comprehensive 

Mrs. Mildred Scheel would pay reported to have •^l d that *^0 ^ ■’'•Hrelgn Trade, the Federal assortment of Investment 


25% RISE IN GERMAN 
DEVELOPMENT AID 


a Slate Visit to the Soviet Union 
from November 10 to 10 thb 
year at the Invitation of the 
Chatrman of the Supreme So¬ 
viets of the USSR. 

SEVENTH PLACE IN 
AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS 
The Federal Republic off 
Gcmiany*s agricultural eco¬ 
nomy, according to the Min¬ 
ister of Food and Agricul¬ 
ture , Mr. Josef Ertl, has 
proved its efficiency and abil¬ 
ity to adjust to domestic and 
world-market conditions. 

One evidence of this suc¬ 
cess, said Mr. Ertl in a news¬ 
paper article. Is that the value 
of the entire German agricul¬ 
tural export In 1974 was 
about DM 9.000 million, 
<1 DMasRs. 3.40) of which 
farm products worth DM 
6,400 million were exported 
to member-countries of the 
European Community. The 
1974 export figures show that 
the value of the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany's exported 
farm products Increased more 
than nine-fold since i960. 
Meanwhile, the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany has arriv¬ 
ed at seventh place among 
the world's exporters of agri¬ 
cultural goods. 


Federal Republic off Germany 
had increased Its development 
aid contributions la 1974 by 
about 25 per cent over the 1973 
figures.** He said Germany 
would further Increase Its con¬ 
tribution In the emvent year as 
weB. 

POWER STATION 
FOR IRAN 

A consortium of German 
films will construct a laigc-sixcd 
power station valued at 1.5 bil¬ 
lion DM (Rs. 510 crores) in 
Iran. A spokesman of the Ger¬ 
man firm of Babcock and Wil¬ 
cox said In Oberbausen that the 
agreement signed wHb the Iran¬ 
ian Energy Supply Authorities 
*nrANAVIR** contained a stipu- 
ladon that the power station 
would be ready by 1970. 

INDIAN FIRMS BOOK 
ORDERS AT COLOGNE 

India has made a substantial 
Impact in the Men's Fashion 
Week Fair held at Cologne In 
the Federal Republic Of Ger¬ 
many recently. The exhibits 
off Indian Arms attracted a 
large number of foreign visitors 
and significant bookings of 
orders were secured. On-the- 
spotconfirmed booking totalled 
Rs. 11.11 crores and additional 


Economics Minister . Dr. Hans 
Friderichs visited China from 
' September 2 to fi. 

On Sept. 5, he Inaugurated 
In Peklitg a technical fair of 
the Federal Republic of Ger- 
magyf entitled Technogerma- 
75.- 

In his Inaugural speech Min¬ 
ister Friderichs thanked the 
Chinese Government for Its 
understanding of the policies 
of the Federal Republic off 
Germany which were aimed 
at preserving peace and doing 
away with the effects of the 
divirion off Germany. 

orders awaiting confirmation 
were worth Rs. 43 lakhs. 
AWARD FOR 
HARYANA SCIENTIST 
Dr. S, K. Arorn. a scientist 
of the Haryana Agricultural 
Univerrity at Hlssar. has been 
awarded the Alexander von 
Hnmholdt senior rese a rch fel- 
lowsblp In recognition of his 
scientific achievements. He has 
also heen Invited by the award¬ 
ing authorides in West Ger¬ 
many to work on a profect on 

COLLABORATION 
AGREEMENTS 
The Federal tieeubUc of 


goods, mainly products of 
the iron and steel and heavy 

chemicals at **TECHNO- 
GERMA-^fS.** 

Dr. Friderichs also met 
various Chinese leaders for an 
exchange of views. He also 
visited Industrial concerns In 
Shanghai and Peking. 

On September 3. Dr. Fri- 
derichs had dismsrious with 
the Chinese Minister of For¬ 
eign Trade They express¬ 
ed the hope that trade rela¬ 
tions between the two coun¬ 
tries wmdd improve tarther. 

her 1» the Federal German Min¬ 
ister for Economic Co-opera¬ 
tion, Mr. Egon Bahr, said that 
the asslatance rendered by In¬ 
dustrialized countries whil^ 
bnHdlng up radio and telcvisiou 
stations as well as the press In 
developing countries should not 
be **a vehicle of underimble 
mtarionary work.** Work In 
the media organisations of other 
countries demanded **an abstln^ 
ence firom political Interfer¬ 
ence.** The Indian delegate to 
the ccmference was Mr. SondU, 
Consultant, Communication 
Systems And Evaluation, Plan- 


NEW STAMPS 
ISSUED 

The new definitive set of West 
German postage stamps which 
was issued on the 15th of May 
shows industrial motifs rather 
than the traditional portrait of 
the President of the Federal ,Re- 
pubUc. ThC'reason was that 
Federal German. President Wal¬ 
ter Scheef cdmddcfs It and ilh- 
tvarranlcd persfumllty ciift to 
have hh portrait appear on mil¬ 
lions of postage stamps 



Germany Is now the leader 
among conntrics with which 
fforrign coBabonitlon agreements 
have beefi aignod hy India. In 
the Bst off anch pgreements ffiogi 
April to June, 1975, as many as 
19 of tha 7fi agrocmenta are wUh 
finnain Gernmny. 
lNTBRN\nONAL 
'^fiOADCASTlNG 


" C:ONFERENC!te 


Spiikiiig fit the Coggrem of 
;tha Intemfional Broadcasting 
i Institpte'in Cologna on Scptcas- 


INDO-GERMAN 
CHAMBER PUBLICATION 

■ The Indo-Germnn Chamber 
of Commerce has noblbhad a 
book entlfled ‘‘Indian Chmds 
Having A Maiket In Gemumy.** 
which contains Important In¬ 
formation on the Gcrainn mar¬ 
ket and gives facts nod figures. 

The price of llda publication 
Is Rs. 20/- and copies can bo 
pnrehased from the Chamber’s 
Offices In India at Bombay, 
Calcutta, Delhi and Madras. 
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GERMANY CONTRIBUTES TO REVITALIZATION 
OF WORLD ECONOMY 

In a government policy statement on budgetary policy in 
the Bundestag (Lower House of Parliament) on September 
17, Chancellor Helmut Schmidt said: 

‘•The German Federal Government, proceeding from the 
principle of a sound society and political stability, is 
having a constructive effect on the ever more difficult 
problems of international economic policy....For us, there ■ 
la no longer a national economy, but instead an inter- : 
national economy. Our policy — and not only our business 
situation policy — must contribute increasingly to over¬ 
all solutions in a global framework. ’ ' 

Chancellor Schmidt said that even before a permanent solu¬ 
tion for the new orientation of the international monetary 
system had been agreed upon, the developing countries- 
particularly the petroleum-producing countries — are 
questioning the traditional — and for the industrial 
countries, time-tested—world economic system. 

He said ‘‘the German Federal Government has been and is 
making its own suggestions—with priority on improving the 
situation of particularly poor countries—so as to get the 
interrupted dialogue of the industrial countries wi th the 
developing and oil countries going once more. We want, as 
Foreign Minister Genscher expressed it to the U. N . Special 
General Assembly, to preserve the eff ici ency of the market, 
but to link with it effective help for the weak. ’ ' 


Foreign Minister Genscher 
At U.N. General Asseniblv 4 

Minister Chattopadhyaya 
In Bonn ... 7 

India Is My Lodestar — 

Wuerfel . . 9 

All-Time Record Of Indo- 
German CoUaboratfons ... 14 



One of a serfes In Indian Faces* photogra¬ 
phed by Alfred Wuerfel, a German who 
has found his spiritual home in India. 
{Story on pages 9 to 12). 


’ The bilateral and multilateral German efforts , especially 
; within the European Community, have found genetal 
• recognition, the Chancellor said. • ‘The resumption of the 
? dialogue with the oil and developing countries seems 
assured.’* The German delegation at the yearly assembly 
' of the International Monetary Fund (IMP) in Washington was 
able, he said, to mediate successfully in regard to a re¬ 
form of the world monetary system. ‘‘The world economy 
- needs co-operation, not confrontation. ’ ’ 
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s In a newspaper interview earlier on September 12 Chance- 
llor Schmidt had reiterated that without cooperation, the 
* world would not pull out of a recession that was the worst 
; since the 1930^9. He said: •‘To me it is clear that what- 
■ ever domestic economic measures we in the Federal Repub¬ 
lic of Ger.Tiany take can only partially remedy the effects 
the world recession is having on the German employment 
; situation. 
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BONN PICTORIAL DIARY 

T he Belgian Prime Miniatei Mr. Leo been rommissinncd by ihc council of ihe aid pro\»ded to Portugal by Euiopc and 
Tindeman^ and the Portuguesf? Iea< European Head»^>Govcmments to pre* the Federal Republic of Germany 
dir Mr. Mario Soares were In Bonn imm sent by rhe end off the year a report con- The British Secretary for Employment. 

September 14 for discussions. tainiiig his suggestions on the matter. Mr Mr Michael Foot, was in Bonn on .Se|>t. 

Arriving in Bonn on Sepieml^er 14. Mr Titidemans has already held discusaiors n for discussions with the Federal Min 

Tindcmaiu met President SchecI and in Ireland, France, Luxembourg, Nether- isier For Labour And Social Affairs, Mr. 

Chancellor Schmidt and also other lead- lands and Great Britain. Walter Aiendt. 

eis, including Mr. Helmut Kohl, the CDU Mr. Soares arriied also on Sepl. 4 on On Sept. 17, a communique on the 
party president. The main point of his a s-day visit. He had discussions with intensification off German Turkish co¬ 
disc uv^ions in Bonn was the ciuc:8lion of Chancellor Schmidt, Foreign Minister operation In the Agrarian sector was 
the role to be played by the Federal Re- Hans-Dietrich Gcnscher and SPD Chair- signed by Federal Agricultural Minister, 
public of Germany in the realisation of man Willy Brandt. The main topic of Mr Ertl and the Turkish Minister of 
a European Union. Mr. Tindemans has discussion was the question of economic Agricultuie* Mr Korkot Oeial. ■ 



MinMw Ar^ndt w^fcom^M Mr. Michwi foot AgrfcuUurat MinM^r EriiMd his Turkish eoantsrpsrt, Mr. Osiai. 
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Excerpts from a speech by Federal Foreign Minister 
Genscher at the UN General Assembly on Sept. 24. 


INCE the founding of the United 
Nations, a period of time has elapsed 
v.hjch we normally call a generation. This 
i<i a singularly appropriate occasion to 
consider what the United Nations has ac- 
<< iiYplishrd during these paM three dc‘ 
cades and svhal remains to be done*. 

1 he first thirty years of the life of the 
United Nations have witnessed funda- 
nienial changes in the world from which 
this organization was not excepted 

riur original United Nations organiza- 
tinii had 51 members now it has over 140. 
I'lic* world then was dominated by a re¬ 
gime of bipolar confrontation of two 
blots, now it is a complete, multipolar 
world in which multifarious forces and 
aspirations ai'c asserting themselves. This 
prcM'css is sharply reflected with the 

United Nations. Nothing has had a gr eat¬ 
er influence on its development than the 
cimagcnce of the Third World as a sepa 
rate clement of world |>ol iti cs, free d from 
colonial dependence and veslexi with ihc' 
same rights and obligat i ons as all oth cT 
slates. 

Over and above* their diffeient views 
and attitudes, the nations which make up 
c tir jw’orld find themselves forged , more 
and more into a community of dcTSiiny 
The destructive powerr of mcHlc^rn wca- 
pnnery. which has grown to immeasur¬ 
able* propoi Lions, has produced a single 
global security interest and the abrupt 
expansion of productive power has cieat- 
ed a single global economy. Security and 
economic growth and stability cannot be 
guaranteed today by any one state alone. 

The problems have become global The 
irresistible trend towards ever greatci in- 
urdependence is the d i stinguishc*d Feat me 
of the new a^~c; it is the course of world 
history. For the first time mankind as a 
who le is moving t o wards _a 1 om mon 
future: cither to survive together or to 
perish together, -io prosper together or 10 
decline together. The world a.s a whole 
lives under the iron law of interdepend¬ 
ence: its parts cannot prosper unless the 
whole piotpers. 

The founders of the United Nations set 
the world the three big tasks laid down 
ill our charter: to maintain peace; to 
respect human rights and the right to self- 
detcrminaiUm; and to promote economic 
and social progieis. 



What was > vision in 1945 has turned 
into reality today; the global iiiteide¬ 
pendence of one world. 

The three great challenges of our lime 
are: 

• We must procecxl from cconomii- egti- 
tism to a world-wide rc*liahle regime 
of ccxYpcraiion among e<|ual<i . 

• We must proceed troin the prncljiiia- 
tion of human rights to their world¬ 
wide application and to the implc^ 
mentation of the right of self deter 
mination wherevcT that right is .still 
being denic*d, 

• We must proceed from the manage¬ 

ment of crises to a just and thereby 
lasting peace._ 


SH t -III |> KMINATION 


In a system of co-operation among 
equals which our organl/ation intends 10 
bring about, a central role falls to the 
application of the right.s of sclf-delenni 
nation of nations. 

A true world community of states and 
men will only cmeige if the nations arc 
integrated within that community on the 
basis of free self-determination. Only 
such a world can he in re adiiwss to as- 
sume responsibility for the world to 
develop. The right of natio ns 10 self- 
di ^nitri^tioii is therefore a fu n dam ental 
principle of our system. 
DECOLONIZATION 

The process of decuionizatiem is draw¬ 
ing to its close. There are only a few re¬ 
gions left in the world to which the out¬ 
dated system of colonialism still clings. 
But its days are numbered. 


Hiioor.blA 

' ■ 'I he |''ederal Government welcomes the 
efforts made by the leaders c*f both the 
black and the white communities in 
Rhexiesia to establish a new and |ust 
order through nc'gotiations and Uius^ to 
avert the danger of a civil war without 
much hIcMYdahed. 

NAMIBIA 

The.* Government of the Federal Repub¬ 
lic of- Germany strongly advocates the 
granting of the right nf self-determina¬ 
tion to the pc'ciple of Namibia. 

SOUTH AFRICA 

The Federal Government advixratcs the 
aboli.shmt;nt at long last of the inhuman 
svsic-m of apartheid practiced in the Re¬ 
public of South Afric.a, a system which we 
c ondcnin. 


1 IIM AN KK.ll 1 S 


The United Natnins, which has a>]iiv- 
cd SO niiiih ill pit>iiit>ting the* anpIparicMi 
4»f ilic right nt seh-cletcTminarIcn has alsci 
been able i<» luv e.s.sciiiial tonndalioiis on 
which to st'cure lespect lor human rigVns. 

The GovcTiimciu of the Federal Repub¬ 
lic i>( Gerihanv will siipiMui .ill prc'p'isals 
aiining at sireiiglInning tlie lolc* of lli^ 
L-lilted Nations with ivgard to the iinple- 
incniation of human rights 

Human rights must aiiply everywIitTc. 
they must apply in all continents. And, 
as a European, 1 add that they must also 
apply in all parts of Europe. The Con- 
feiencc On Security And Cooperation In 
Europe has draw'n the conclusion from 
this and made the impk-fUc*niation of 
human rights a major subject. 

The freedom of movement is one of 
the basic rights guaranteed both by the 
universal declaration of human rights and 
the human rights covenants. And in¬ 
deed: if co-operation in Europe is to be 
fuithcr extended, people must no longer 
be prevented from meeting freely. 


SAI FCUARDING Ol l»FA( F 


Peace is the prerequisite for progress in 
all other spheres. It therefore remains a 
primary task of the United Nations to 
safeguard peace. Being fully aware of 
this perspective the Government of the 
Federal Republic of Germany has from 
the very beginning pursued a policy aim¬ 
ed at the maintenance of peace. This 
goes for our own national policies as well 
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ai for our cO'Opcration in the Europcmn 
Cidiiiinuiiiry, the* gicai and promising 
union of European States, and for our 
inc'inbership of NATO, the defense alli¬ 
ance whose pui(K>sc k is to safeguard 
peace. 

By pursuing a consistent policy of the 
non-use of force the Federal Government 
has promoted detenie in Europe and thus 
laid the foundation for growing and mu¬ 
tually beneficial co-operation with our 
neighbours in the East. l.et me mention 
here the treaties of Moscow, Warsaw and 
I'fague. 'I'he same is true- of the treaiv 
with the GDR on the basis of relations. 
DIVISION OF GERMANY 

1 he Federal Government includes in 
its policv of non-aggression and detenu* 
alsc^ our .nost painful problem — ibc 
di\ision of Germany. It is our aim to 
work foi a state of peace in Europe m 
wliich the GfTman nation will regain its 
uriu\ ilirongli free self-deUTmination. 

1 reairirm our Inrlief that history has 
nor spi^ken the last weird on llie di\isic>ii 
of tlu" Gc^tnaji iiaiioii. The iiai ion’s will 
tn achicAc its unify will preser ve iis hi.s- 
toiicai stuMgth. Tin* coneliisions of 1 he 
1 ‘ualv On Ihc* Basis Of Relation Be 
tween Elie Fc-ileral Republic Of Germany 
and '1 he (v^ rinan Demo, r.*!! ii Ri oiililic is 
ixiderue of riui dctiTniiiiation to exlnist 
ail possiltiliric's of peaiefiil co operation 
.iKo in till* ic'-lal ioiistiip hellvern the two 
(■tiniari Siaics 
B! R 1 IN 

No nation in Finope senses m<»rc keeii- 
l\ fli.ni ihf f>(tmau jM-ople ilie dangci 
emanating tioiri ilie \li\isioii «»f oiir con- 
linrnt. 


Berlin remains the barometer of dcteiiie 
Detente presupposes mutual confidence* 


niSARMAMlM AND IHK 
NON I*UO| II I R A I ION Of 
M (U AR WFAI’ONS 


Of great importance for the safeguard¬ 
ing of world peace is a persistem policv 
of arms conrtol and armaiucmt reduction. 
Hie Federal Government takes an active 
part in the negotiations in Vienna which 
arc to lead to mutual balanced forte re¬ 
ductions in Central Europe. 

o It is our aim to achieve a stable bal¬ 
ance of forces .since only on the basis df 
equal setiirity for all concerned will de 
tente ami trustful co-operation be possi¬ 
ble. 

Balanced and itmtrolU*d disarmament 
i.s niie of our most iirgcmi tasks. 

I ike wife one* of the iiiost pressing 
cliallc’tiges fo ithis inu'rdepenclc'nt world 
IS to pTC'venl ibe proliferation of nutU-ar 
ucapons. The dissc^minarion of nuclear 
ipfimologv for pi-atf‘ful purposes will 
c|uickeri considcTablv in the years ahead. 

As one of ihe leading producers of mi- 
flf.'ii installations for peaceful purposes. 
iF)e Fedfi.il Kc'puhlic of (;ermans realizes 
that it has a speci.'^l responsibilitv in help¬ 
ing to find a solution to this problem. 


REGIONAI. f RISIS 


'I'he poliix nl detente between Fast and 
Wcsi heljos lo mnsolukitc peace in Europe. 
Bin III niir iieighliourhcuid the soiines 
of I risis '>mouId<*T cm. 

MIDDl E EAST CONE! ICT 

The p.ith tovv.Tids a just balance of in¬ 
terests in the Middle East has been sket- 

clicfl out bv Seciiriiv Council resolutions 
/ »-• 


<41 and jtsfi. This means among other 
things that any lasting peace settlement 
must respect Israel’s right to live with¬ 
in .secure and recognized boundaries, 
must implement the legitimate rights of 
the Palestinian people; and must include 
the termination of the occupation. This 
the attitude adopted by the Federal 
Republic of Germany in full agreement 
with its partncTs in the European Com¬ 
munity. 

C’.YPRUS CONFLICT 
The Federal Government tldnks that 
nnv volution must preserve the independ¬ 
ence, scnereigniy and territorial integrity 
of Cyprus. Cyprus needs a federal struc¬ 
ture which will accommodate the interests 
if both communities. 


SIR! N(.TIIKNlNf; Till 
I Nil I I) N A I IONS 


The Uniis^d Nations must play a cen¬ 
tral role in the efforts to establish a re¬ 
gime of ccxiperaiion in the spirit of global 
interdependence and joint res|>onsibil,i|v 

With the growing awareness of global 
liitcrdcpeiidcncc' the role of the United 
Nations, tlii' only uiii.'iTsal orgapi/aiion. 
must continue to increase. 'Tlie pre¬ 
requisite for this will be (hat wc' do all 
we ran" to achieve and maim am univer- 
saliry. We must continuously adapt the 
structure of the organization to the rtiang- 
i ng siiiiation and tasks in the world. 

Oiilv if the nations of the world will 
join in a spirit of genuine co-operati<»n 
(;in thii task of the United Nations lie 
Slicecssfully mastered. 'Ehe Fc^deral Gov¬ 
ernment is determined to support all 
efloria towards this end. 


EC DECLARATION ON UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


On behalf of the nine Foreign 
Ministers of the European Community, 
Italian Foreign Minister Rumor made 
the follosving dcel.'iration on Sept. 23, ul 
the United Nutfonii C;cneral Assembly 
(excerpts): 

W l'I'll icgard 111 ilie roh* ol llic- Unit¬ 
ed Nations, the iiiembcrs of the 
Coiiimiiiiiiy e\|ii<>SM*d their conviction 
tint the oig:ini/:iiion, while alfeitrd by 
the tensions wbiili loiiiiiiin* to diviitc* 
the woild, iciiiaiiis llic* iiidispeti.siilih iii- 
slniltienl foi iiii-tMiiigv, iiegoiialions and 
co-operation, bc'iaiisc* ilu glowing inter- 
depeiidc'iicc* of coiinniis and iHsipli-s is 
luulliplying llie pii 'xIciim rcc|iiiiiiig solii 
lion at Ihc infeiiiuiional level. 

Coiise(|ueiilly. ibr iiu intiei's ol this 


Comniiiniiv intend to play an active and 
consiruitive role in ilic- c*fforts tn strengb- 
llrcti the action and efTicicMicy of the 
Unili-d Nations, in wliiib llic Nine main¬ 
tain C'veiy I oiifidc’nf e. 

^ Wit hill the oigani/.ition, the Nine plan 
(o fnlloiv the path nl lonriliation anil. 
cVlaio}pie based on (he* priiniplc* of linl- 
vcrnlity, the applitation ol the provi- 
.siiihs of the I bailer, the icspect for the 
li«*li(s .iirtl till- r.-iiiviiig otii Ilf the obli 
g.iliiiits ol iiieiiihci Mans 

I he toii(r|jl of jiiNliie iitul |lie desiie 
to dileiid liiiidaii;eni.il freedoms and 
liiiiii.in ligliit. tus ihi-y have been ioniiu- 
kind, ill tilt vi.iitiii«iM of the Nine, tonii 
the Imsis Ini the <uiiiiiiiiiiient by the gov- 
iMiiiMniv itl till Iiiiiiiiiiliiiiy to help put 
• r ■ ' ■ ‘ 


an end to the practice of apartheid and 
all forms of racial, politual .ind leligious 
discrimination, where,ver ihev appear. 
Moreover, the* ]niiicipli-s of the iiidf|itnil 
eiice and ec|iialily of peoples ha\« iiispn 
rd the action taken hv Ihi* Nine in iiuk 
lug a solid coiiiiihuiion tc/ (lit- linal set 
llemeiil of the piohleiii ol deitiloMi/aiii*ii 
The cuUiiiiKs of the C.'oiiimunii\ aic' 
seeking ohjeclives which are also In'ing 
soiiglit liy the lliiiteci Naiioio I his 

Miileinc III iii.lv iheieh'ic Ih* (oiisidiitd .o 
llu* ciitiliihuiioft made hv the ccitoiims 
of the C.oiiiiiiiiiii(y. licit lhioii*;ii n 
(ions ol the past. Inn iliioicgii spit tin 

rc.qronses |o the ihalleiiges and iis|M*iisi 
bilillis til cnir nine, lo the tliiilieili anm 
versqry of ihc> UiiIichI Nations whMi we 
arc* cekbraiiiig this year. 

it-*- -iT-; ■ 
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AN APPRAISAL OF THE RESULTS 
OF THE SPECIAL UN ASSEMBLY 


O N the results of the 7lh Special Gene¬ 
ral Assembly of the United Nations, 
the Minister for Economic Co-operation, 
Egon Bahr. said in Bonn on Septemb«‘r 
jy: *‘Ai the 7th General Assemblv (lure 
was success in undertaking a sw'itching of 
the points a new approach of wen Id 
wide |K>liiiial interest. The mt»deraiioii 
and objectivity of the developing coun¬ 
tries on the one haiul. the derisiveness 
and readiness to rearh an aicommndation 
of the industrial countries on the other, 
are to lie thanked for the fact that iht 
danger of confrontation was averted. 

“The German Federal (icrxemnunf, 
which approved the concluding tc.’Xt 
without reservation, particularly weUonn's 
the fact that the European Community 
spoke with one voice. 

“The extensive programme that was 
agreed upon in New York contains a 
pkntiude of proposals for improving ihe 
econoniic situation of the developing 
countries. The results of the New Yc»rk 


out ‘tying' the aid to deliveries, and in 
other ways is heading in the right direc¬ 
tion. In New York a breakthrough to 
the advantage of the developing countries 
session show that the German Federal achieved The thing to focus on in 

Government, with its proposal for »t»bi- ,„oiiihs will b<- — at further 

lUini raw-materiali earninga, for oj^n each with it* own agenda — 

iiim^Hs, for the principle of gratiting proceed consistently with a sense of 
public funds for development aid with- propnri'on on both sides." ■ 


EC TO SPEAK WITH ONE VOICE 


P ORElCtN MiriKsler Hans-DicMrich 
■ GiTisilicri.sconvinced “that the Euro¬ 
pean Ccnniiiuniiy very deniiely is in the 
position to lake a common static 1*.“ Dur¬ 
ing the EC Foreign Miiiistc'rs' mvetinc in 
Vi nice*. Ministtr Gcn.scher said the Nine 
of the EC, have' succeedc-d in adopting an 
agrec-cl stance in the U.N. Special Gene¬ 
ral Assc-mbly. Next they w'ould .speak 
with a common voice in the regular 
General Assembly Sessions, he cmphasisi'd- 
Mr. GenschcT also .said that ngit'cmeni 
was reached “that we shall al.vo wevk 
as one in the implementation of CSCE 


decisions." 

He continued ; "The people of Europe 
expect thc-se CSCE decisions not ic' re¬ 
main resoliiticms on paper, but atiual- 
ly fo bring families together, make tra¬ 
vel possible, improve working condi¬ 
tions for journalists." 

The Foreign Mini.ster added: “Thai 
means for the Western countries that 
ihcv must make efforts to have such 
principles also become reality in the 
countries where they are not yet taken 
for granted.'* ■ 



R eporting on the results of th** 
1975 annual as.srmh 1 y of the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund (IMF) and the 
World Bank. Minister of Economics Hans 
Apel wrote in the Social Democratic Parlv 
Piess Service on September 12: 

The most important breakthrough at 
this meeting was achieved in two signifi¬ 
cant areas of the long-disc u.sschI reform of 
the international moneiarv .system. Actual¬ 
ly, the agreement was reached before the 
iM-ginning of the annual assembly itself. 
The .so-called Croup Of Ton and the in- 
Urim committee reached agreement about 
il a new allcxation of their ri-.spectivc 
contributions or quotas; and ii) the 
future methcxl of dealing with monetarv 
gold, especially that of the IMF. 

What is still more decisive for the sta- 
biliration of the international monetary 
ssstem is, however, the package of agree¬ 
ments about monetary gold. Fum, the 
central banks of all major industrial coun¬ 
tries agreed for at least two years not to 
increase the volume of their gold re¬ 
serves. including IMF gold — an arrauge- 
ment that must lie seen as a first step to¬ 
wards reducing the mle of gold as a cur- 
remy-reserve lucdium. Secondly, the 


gold resTTWs of the IMF itself are to be 
reduced. Onc-sixili will be iTturned. ac¬ 
cording to tile respective quotas, to the 
meniber-countriea. Meanwhile, a second 
onc-sixth is to be sold at market prices. 
The pioceeds will be used in large parr 
to benefit .the: developing countries: prob¬ 
ably in the form of an IMF-created tiusi 
fund riie money flowing into this trust 
fiinfl is to be made available to needful 
developing countries under long-tcTin and 
particularly advantageous conditions to 
help these countries correct their balance- 
of payment deficit. The loans will also 
be used, as the German side parlicularly 
requested, to stabilize the export earnings 
of the poorer raw-materials exporieis. 

Regarding current world economic mat¬ 
ters, the focal point of attention wa.s the 
world's business and ec*onomic situation 
-- which from the perspective cjf ihe in¬ 
dustrial countries is seen as reflected in 
lecession and inflation, while the deve¬ 
loping countries give priority consideration 
to their precarious balancc-of-payments. 
Major im|>ortancc was attached to the 
nccessiity of the industrial countries* co- 
oidin&iion ot their individual domestic 
economic measures in order to stimulate 


the world's economic siitiation. In this | 
context, special regard was cxpri-vse<! for j 
the- German Feder.al Government's Infest ] 
measures to this end. 

Concern about the pre'arious situation 
of tho.se developing countries that, as a 
result of shoriagt' of currenty, see iheir 
development programmes as l>eing iiuian- 
gexed, • en'ershadowed the definitely opti¬ 
mistic predictions of an early wnild eco¬ 
nomic upturn. The proposed extension 
to these iLOuniries of financial help — be¬ 
yond the planned increases in existing fin¬ 
ancial-aid programmes—through the 
proposed new trust fund of the IMF was 
c-valuatc-d as an important step. However, 
in addition the drvr*'>ping countric's em 
phasized that they intend to continue their 
insistence on a close internationalship hc- 
twc.'cn monetary and development policy. 

An over-all impression that can be re¬ 
ported from this annual session was the 
clearly increased objectivity in the ap¬ 
proach to outstanding questions. The 
factual and businesslike atmosphere of 
the negotiations permit the hope that 
further progress ran be made in the 
remaining matters of factual disagreement. 
— fexcerpM). ■ 
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MINISTER CHATTOPADHYAYA IN BONN 



Union Mfnlatef of Commereo Mr* Chatiopadhyayn and 
Mlnlalar Wlschnawaki 


F ederal German Mini^UT of Siaie Nfr. Wischnewski 
received India's Minister for Oimmcrcc, Mr. D I*. 
ChaiLopadhayaya. in Bonn on Sepiembcr 17 

According lu diplomatir circles, the <li.v.ii&siori$ vrerc* a 
continuation of the dialogue’ starter! in April this year bet* 
ween the indu.strialised the developing and the oil producing 
countries. Both sides agreed that the preparatorx conference 
which was resuming its session in Paris on OctobcT ij, Sir-ould 
be useful. Mr. Chattopadhvaya also informed Mr. Wisch- 
newski on the current siination in India. 

Mr. Chattopadhvaya li^d a meeting witii the IScuni Agri¬ 
culture Minister, Mr. Jo.hcC F.rtl. 

He also had talks with other government leaders on deve¬ 
lopment aid and tlie trade imbalance between the two 
counlries. 


CAPITAL AID TO REMAIN UNTIED 


HE Mini.stry of Economic Co-operation 
* has decisively rejected proposals that 
in viesv of the Federal Republic of Gcr- 
many's worsened situation in regard to 
exports. Bimn's grams of capital aid to 
dc'vi-loping «oiiiiliies should once nmic' be 
"lied," rh.u is, it should involve the re- 
c[uirciir'iit ih.it the aided country do us 
purchasing in C«ermany. As a spokes¬ 
man of the Tninistry told the ccoiiotnit 
news agency VVVD, in arn case fully 80 
per rent of the capital aid extended bila 
icrally currently is flowing back to the 
Federal Republic of Germany’s economy 


as orders even though in 1974 some 94 
per cent of this capital was granted on an 
‘untied* basis. 

In the area of technical assistance, some 
go per cent of the money granted is re¬ 
turning to the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many’s economy as payment for experts 
and for deliveries of madc-in-Gerniany 
gocxis. At the base of Bonn’s niuliilate- 
ally granted capital .lid, no less than snn 
per cent of ihe mom’s gianted is running 
to tlic Federal Republic as orders. In 
cihei words, for DM icicj (1 DM = 

R.S. 3.40) of capital aid granted \ia multi¬ 


lateral organizations, the German econo¬ 
my is receiving DM too as orders from 
German linns. 

In the view of the Ministry’s spokes¬ 
man, this high return is thanks not least 
to the German Federal Government’s 
bilateral attitude and the gc^nl reputation 
it has earned, the Federal Republic of 
Germany among developing countries In 
view of the high rate of leiurnitig flow of 
funds, to “tie” grants of aid would not 
yield anything, and possibly would cast a 
shadow on the Fedc’ral Republic’s gcKHi 
reputation as a donor-coiintry. 


IDENTITY OF INTERESTS IN DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 

CJ ONN’S international pres.s corps le- has already been repaid in the form of tional to produce goods here in the Fcdc- 
cc'ntly was introduced to a new book, jorcrest and reduction of I hr capital sum. ral 'Pepublic of Germany that could be 
the first of it.s kind to deal c’-xicnsivelv The dc-vcloping countries arc not mcielv producc^d by unskilled labour at lower 
wiili the theme: Lahtmt l'ntoii% And reliable debtors. Fullv 80 per cent of wages, without a great outlay of capital 
Dn>rl€>pmrnt Poliiy. The Uxik was in- the loans have been used to buy German and with cheaper raw materials, in the 
ticHltirc^ jointly by the Mini.ster For goods .ind servic .s — even though w'e do developing countries. Such products must 
Economic Co-operation, Egon Bahr. and not *fie’ such loans to deliveries from the — not least in the interest of the trade 
the Chairman of the German Federation Federal Republic of Germany. unions — in the future be made more ex- 

of Trade Unions (DCA). Heinz 0.skar 
Vetter. 

Minister Bahr said on the occasion: 

“The goal of development policy is identi¬ 
cal sviLh that of 'he workers* movement: 

Support of the underprivileged, social 
justice, safeguarding jobs. international 
solidarity. 

“Permit me 10 point out a few interest¬ 
ing aspects of this subject. For example, 
there is the fact that wc grant the develop¬ 
ing countries loans on favourable rates. 

Up to now some DM 18,000 million (1 DM 
as Rs. 3.40). Just about DM fl.ocx* million 


“In rile long run it is economically irra- terisively abroad, and imported by us 


■ Cabinet decided to submit to Parlia¬ 
ment for ratihration the so-called Ixnne 
Law. according to State Secretary Klaus 
fioelling. 

The Lome l.aw derives its same from 
Ihe Treaty Of Lome, worked out by 
the European Community (EC) and 
more than 40 countries of Africa, the 
Caribbean and the Pacific, called the 
ACP countries. 


The particular significance of the 
L.ome Treaty is in its trade-policy por¬ 
tion. After the treaty takes effect, the 
ACP countries will base free access to 
the European Community's market for 
their industrial products and for any 
agricultural products that are not cover¬ 
ed by special regulations of the EC's 
farm pool. Another important element 
is a system to stabilize revenue from the 
government, the spokesman observed. 
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THOMAS MANN 
WEEK 
CELEBRATED 


D r. KARAN Singh. Union Minister 
for Health and Family Flauniiig. 
uas the chief guest at Ji fumiiori orga¬ 
nised by tlie Max Mueller Hhavan in 
Ne^’ Delhi to inaugurate the Thomas 
Mann Week. The week was organised to 
mark the birth centenary of the Nobel 
Prize-winning German author The cen¬ 
tenary is being celebrated all over the 


world with the holding of special exhi¬ 
bitions and film shows. 

Dr. Karan Singh gave a learned speech 
at the inaugural function and also gar¬ 
landed a life-size photograph of Thomas 
Mann. Ambassador Diehl and Dr. H. 
Rau, Director. New Delhi Max Mueller 
Rhavan. also spoke on the occasion. ^ 



THEATRE EXPERT IN INDIA 



R WALTER Haupc. Director, F-x- 
perimcnial Thc*atre. Bavarian State 
Opera, visited India te<cntly under the 
auspices of the Max Mueller Bhavans. 
He had discussions with theatre groups 
and met theatre people in various Indian 
cities. 

Dr. H.tupf has icicnilv iloiie .tii ciptra 
in which he uses a laser beam as ilie 
main ciiaraciei. It is all staged with an 
expressive- appaiaius for ligliiing — worth 
DM a^o.cxxi (i DM = R'^. ^t-4o) - 


uliich he liappened to find in the trase- 
nicnt of the theatre. Someone had a]>- 
parentlv brought it for the water and fire 
tffcuis for staging Mozaii'-s Magir Flute. 
AftcT six months .of woik with this ma- 
I bine. Dr. llaupt wrote a play with the 
laser as ilie mam charaitcr The “lighr* 
has a double e«lge to it . it can giw irc*- 
in<‘ti<loiis SI length and power and it can 
also lx* fatal — as it is in this opera. 

In addition to (oiiiposing operas. Dr. 
Haiipl li.i> wiittc'ii electronic and cliaiii- 
Ikt tiiusic and also musi». for operas. # 


BAVARIAN CHIEF MINISTER RECEIVES AMBASSADOR RAHMAN 


HE Bavaiiaii Chief Minister Alfons 
fioppel reieivc'd the Indian Ambassa- 
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I .1- Inv hiM gii*'‘I Ihi le Pii . 
I I. tl, III \ili*.llli SihitKT' 
.l< III III till liaxaii.iii Si'iiaic. 
Ill Ic iitiiii iiid i.iHile. I'lfsifleiit of the 
Iiiitii III i»i rp|MT Basaiia. Mr. M.A. 
K-hill III liiiirui Ambassador. Mrs. Gedon. 
Ml I.til.>11 lloiioiaty Consul C-encTal for 
li.ibi III Mniii.li, Mis. Rahman Mrs. Gop. 
pti. Ill \liiios (iiippcl. 
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Alfred Wuerfel, Cultural Counsellor in the Embassy of the Federal ReDublic of 
Germany, New Delhi, on September 12 celebrated 40 years of living in India ffe 

came as a Sanskrit scholar. 



was 


‘INDIA IS MY LODESTAR’ 


T O ihe Goman city 4 y{ Dresden in the 
late igaos came a whole village fiom. 
Ceylon (now Sri lanka) — peasanu. huts, 
potters and silversmiths, musicians and 
dancers, cows and even elephants — the 
Imaginative idea of a German AsiSn scho¬ 
lar. For an eleven year old boy. longing 
to travel in remote comers of the world, 
the *Ceylon Month* was a dream come to 
life. 

lliat boy was Alfred Wuerfet, now 
“Shri** Wucrfel in charge of Cultural 
Affairs at the Embassy of the federal Re¬ 
public of Germany in New Delhi, who 
on September larh. 1975. ce 1 ebr<ttcd forty 
years of beiug in India. 

"When 1 saw the village. 1 decided that 
to India 1 will go.*' the determination 
still rings in Shri Wuerfel's words. Actual¬ 
ly he's just "Shri** to his bkiidi. From 
then on not a single day passed witbcnit 
his planning how he could get to India. 

"So you see. physically in body I have 
been here forty years, since 1 set foot in 
Bombay on September la, 1935. But 
in mind, much toiler.'* Sri Wucrfel ex¬ 


.a civilian internee in British camps 
during the Second World War. 
and stayed on to build cultural 
bridges between India and the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 


plains adding. "1 have been part and par¬ 
cel of Delhi c\‘er since 1955-" He is mo¬ 
dest, fev he 's an all-India institution, a 
source of knowledge about India's civil¬ 
ization. its religion and philosophy. Speak¬ 
ing fluent Sanskrit and Hindi with a scho¬ 
lar's learning, he has travelled every part 
of the country, and everything still fasci¬ 
nates him. 

Ill his own mind. Shri Wuerfel's main 
task is to interpret India to Germans in 
particular and generally, to all foreign 
visitors, to make them understand the 
country's cultural background as well as 
contemporary problems for "India is not 
easily understandable to foreigners," But. 
and this he categorically insists, his story 
is important only as a demonstration of 
what India docs and contributes to the 
development of a human being. 

lu 1951 India became the first nation 
to open diplomatic relations with the 
Federal Republic — something Germans 
will never forget, says Wucrfel — and 
after two years in the newly opened Bom¬ 
bay Ccmsulate he came to Delhi to the 


A Wtier/t/4/ap/jya a phdogrmph hiAen 
by Mm from among Ma eoiiaetion ofiadlan 
faeaa — pMuraa iakan by Mm during Ma 
frave/a /n India. Wa print a aalactlon from 
tbaaa pMuraa on following ptgaa. 


Embassy of the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many to involve himself in and finally 
take over cultural matters. 

Tlic Wucrfel home — a bachelor insti- 
luikn — is a minijuure museum of rare 
Indian art from all over the country, frimi 
the mbst sophisticated schools to the folk 
genre. Here, he is entirely at home, for 
his treasures arc not just diowpicces. Each 
item acquired is a memory of places visit¬ 
ed, friemls made, something new discover¬ 
ed, yet another piece entered added to 
the yet incomplete Wuerfcl picture of 
India. In the hall is his |diotagraphic 
collection of the people of India. "1 can 
never forget the human being." he smiles 
as he picks up a plate then another 
with evident affection. 

It is this quality which makes him an 
in^ologist with a difference, for his India 
is not of the past alone. It is the ever- 
living India portrayed through her people. 
His "Faces of India" — the grizzled white 
bearded strength of ' a Jaisalmcr camel 
driver, the superb sculptured face of an 
Andhra peasant, a beautiful, proud yet 


Ambaaaador and Mra. Guantar DMil (at right) graat Shri With Mr. and Mra. Sailah Gujra) at iha aama party* 
Wuarfal at a purty to mark Ma 40th yaar In India- 








tWfiut from UiultMt 



Nair Girl from KonOa 



Tamph MM from Mfaoro 


#1 love India so much that of course I can never leave it... India is my 
lodestar, the axis around which my life has revolved...Indian culture is 
alive even now and that is proof of its vitality and wisdom. It is so 
true that it cannot perish. It is *amar • 

young girl from Rajuthan, her lips curved temporaneous with the Greek, the Roman. 


like a pricelm aculpture. the chiiellcd 
Neftiti Cemturea of an interne young 
Brahmin. This is the India which brings 
Wuerfel the strength of renewal. 

"When 1 am tired of working all day 
at the Embassy." he says quietly. "1 go 
out to talk to the Jamadars and the chap- 
ratis and the drivers at the oSke; we talk 
and crack j^kes and the stream of their 
aftection Sowing towards me refredics me 
again." 

Where will he go after his retirement 
two years from now? "1 love India so 
much that of course I can never leave it," 
is his reply* "There is so much to do and 
so much to learn still, that a lifetime is 
not enough." He is convinced of the 
theory of reincarnation and certain that 
in his next life he will see those parts of 
India he has missed in this one. 

He has never written a single book on 
India. There will he time for that when 
he retires, and material in plenty; much 
lo do as well to help socially in a variety 
of ways. "Browsing through books and 
studies one cannot and should not forget 
life around you." his voice is firm. 

With his love for India he is not alien- 
ated from his own country or European 
culture. He feels his enjoyment and 
understanding of these gives him the capa¬ 
city to admire and understand what 
Indian culture is. After retirement he 
will probably spend his summers in 
Europe. 

His Indian memories arc a whole life 
but even so two or three stand alone: The 
first encounter with Gandhijt. he mention¬ 
ed earlier. Rabindranath Tagore's answer 
to Wuerfel csompliment on Gurudev's 
tremendous energy. "By temperament I 
am lazy but the fates are against me." and 
the huge smile of the Harijan boys' de¬ 
light shining from his eyes to be picked 
out for a portrait from amongst his high 
caste tormentors. The tribute he cherishes 
is his driver's: "Gautama Buddha was 
the light of the world. Mahatma Gandhi 
the Father of the Nation. Shri Wuerfel 
the 'Chachaji" of the German Embassy." 

He says frankly: "India is my lodestar, 
the axis — around which my life has re¬ 
volved. What holds his imagination is 
that "Indian culture is the only culture 
that dates bark 5.000 years and was oon- 


Egyptian and Persian cultures all of which 
have vanished. But Indian culture is 
alive even now and that is proof of its 
vitality and its widsom. It is so true that 
it cannot perish. It is 'amar'." 

Eacerph from an article by WUmM Malik 
appearing in '^Indian Express^" on Sept. 

_ 


SHRI WLJFRI FI. 


S HRI WUERFEL. as he is called by 
his colleagues in the West Ger¬ 
man Embassy was understandably in a 
nostalgic mood last week. He told a col¬ 
league somewhat melodramatically. "If 
Germany is my fatherland. India is my 
motherland." 

(Excerpt prom an afUcle in "T’lie 
Statesman** dated Sept, as.) 


A GERMAN WITH AN 
INDIAN SOUL 


I T is difficult to say when and Iiow 
a person becomes an in.ititution. In 
ihc case of ’'Shri" Alfred Wuerfel. the 
process spanning 40 years is fascinating. 

A Gcroiaii by birth, he is Indian to 
the core. In a sense it is his dual herit¬ 
age that makes Mr. Wuerfel, 63-yrar-old 
Cultural Counsellor in the West German 
Embassy here, the institution that he is 
But then he had the makings of an insti- 
lilt ion the day he landed in Inrlia. 

He was most unlike an averagi* Euro¬ 
pean with little or no interest in the 
Orient. Even as a boy. Mr. Wuerfc:! 
was passionately interested in India. He 
still is and will always be. he .says. 

By any account, Mr. W'uerfel is a for¬ 
midable figure with a vase circle of friends 
and admirers and a wide range of inter¬ 
ests in things Indian. It is not the trap- 
pifgfs. but the intellectual and cultural 
involvement in Indian life that gives him 
his Indianncss. 

In 1938* he visited Ahmednagar with a 
friend who took him to the great freedom 
fighter. Achyut Patwardhan. "Little did 
1 realise that I would be in Ahmednagar 
again the following year in different cir¬ 
cumstances— behind a barbed wire,*' he 
said. 

On his release In early January 1947 * 
he went 10 Bombay and did odd jobs 
with Indian friends. Then, four years 
later, when the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many opened its first Coniulate-CcricTal 
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was overwhelmed to see Gandhiji in person. Here he. was. so simple 
and humble, and yet I felt I was In the presence of an outstanding 
human being. He emanated a strangely powerful aura of conviction. 
From that moment he became the epitome of India. Frail though his 
body was. he symbolised the Inner strength and truth of India.' 


In Boinbiy. he was the obvious choice 
fbr iu cultural departmeiit. 

After joining the consulate in Bombay. 
It was only a matter of time before he 
came over to the newly opened Embassy 
in New Delhi where the first ambassador. 
Prof. Meyers. invited him to join his 
team. Mr. Wuerfel has worked with 
four ambassadors in New Delhi and Mr. 
Gunter Diehl is the fifth in the line. 

“What fascinates me is that ihe mak- 
ei- of Indian culture knew so well the 
human psyche. While Europe turned its 
attention to discos-rr the phenomenon of 
the outer world, India explored the inner 
landscape which is far more crucial as a 
key to understandinfr life,** Mr Wuerfel 
said. The foundation of Indian culture is 
in the Ve dama and its Shrutis and 
Smritis. li evolved a mythology for the 
common man in Mahabliarata and Kama^ 
yana. which are extremely fascinating 
works to any student of comparative 
religion. 

The world can learn from the spiri< 
tuat tolerance of India that is the greatest 
lesson that mankind should heed and 
follow/' he said. 


appeured lo **Tlie Natiomil Herald** M 
September 22: 

I OOKINC back across my 40 years 
India I feel that this country 
witich became my home, and still is 
today, has travelled through history 
with boldness and determination to be¬ 
come what it is. It has passed through 
social and political upheavals liefore my 
eyes and has lived through trememdous 
(haiigc\H whith might ha\e caused chaos 
in any other country. 

But India has alway.s kept on the path 
of its destinv — India with its strong 
batkdrop of philosophy and its deepir 
hunianistir roots. India with the almost 
iinbelivvable resilience of its people and 
its social patt<Tn.s. 1 was not the first 
Crttnan to lia^c found a spiritual home 
in India — nor will 1 be ihe last. The 
\alues which make India great even today 
wc^re the values that drew me 40 years 
ago to this country. Tlicy are still there 
though the fare of India is modern and 
has changed. 

I came to India when the British were 


(Kxeerpts from the article ^’A German hw, I was a vouiiR German who eune 
With An Indian Soul" in “Times of to »iu«Iy Sanskrit ami lo uiilork for my- 


IndiV* on Sept, ii). 


lNDOPHIL*S 40 HAPPY YEARS HERE| 


S HORT with a toothbrush moustache 
and wiry. Mr. Wuerfel has a 
paternal attitude towards India, whicli 


self the treasures of Indian philosophy 
and lirerattire. But I also came at a 
time when all India was in ferment and 
the words “Azadi" and **Swataiitrata'' 
were on cverylxxly's lips. 


he calls his “second home." “Right or At the Benares Hindu University. 


wrong, lt‘s ours/' lie says sounding like where I was at once a lecturer (in Cer- 
an old-India hand. nianl an ! a student (of Sanskrit and 


Would he have stayed on without the 
privileges he enjoy.s as a diplomat? 

“I came out to India on a stipend of 
Rs M50 a month to teacli Geriti'fn «n 
Banaras. 1 lived in a room without elec¬ 
tricity and had a cycle to ride, I bought 
my first car when 1 was 45 in iqrB. 1 
stayed on because my roots arc here." 


Hindi), tliere was an electric atmosphere 
of revolutionary ideas. Staying in the 
BHU from ifi.sri * 9 S 9 (Pandit Madan 
Mohan Mala viva was Vtce-Chancelloi^ 1 
was reallv in the midst of the frecdoiD 
si niggle. Because the students as well as 
the teachers at BHU formed the hotbed 
of revolutionary thinking — this was one 
of the Indian universities where the 


(Excerpts from the article, **JndophiVs 
40 . Happy Years Here” in ”The Hindu- 



dream of fieedoni was inspiring every 
young man. and it became the seed- 
ground for freedom. 

1 was the only European there at that 
time when no "gora" was otherwise wcl- 


Amd mam SM WBarfePs alory fai Ms come. But that was not how it was. 


mmm wwdSL Tbs MBsirtaig article by M 01 They all accepted roc completely as one 




GM From Kumaort 



A Sadhu 
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A Wuff99 with AMndttatM T^oor^ m 1937. 

of them and X spent long nights in hos- stalwart frontier 


With fhe Isle Pr4sld€ni ZMr Hussain 
Gandhi Khan Abdul new stars < 


tel rooms involved in endless discussions 
on independence with the students and 
teachers. They were fired with en¬ 
thusiasm and their faces had the glow 
that lives in men who fight to mould the 


Gliaffar Khan, and Acharya Kripalani. 

None of us knew how far or liuw close 
India’s freedom was at that time. But I 
did know that men like Gandhiji came 
but onre in the lifetime of a nation. 1 


Nehru, Patel, Azad and others. The 
villagers, incidentally came to like and 
accept me so much that they gave me the 
name of Sachidananda and I became one 
of them. 


flow of history. In my Iteart. I partici¬ 
pated fully in India’s freedom struggle 
and they all knew I was with them. 

1 had of course been deeply influenced 
by Indian thought and culture and more 
than anything else I wished India would 
attain freedom. 1 could not bear the 
thought of an India subjugated because 
that would, in lime, deaden that very 
culture which had brought me to this 
country. I believed then, as 1 do now. 
that any true culture must be based on 
metaphysics. Indian culture has that 
basis on its own and India needed free¬ 
dom to let her culture live. 

Perhaps my greatest experience in 
Benares was my meeting with Mahatma 
Gandhi when he came there to open the 
Bharat Mata Mandir. My landlord. Shiv 
Prasad Gupta, was the editor ahd publi¬ 
sher of that mouthpiece of freedom, 7 *he 
An! (his grandson still runs it) and he 
had donated the money for the mandir 
which had no idols but only a magnifi¬ 
cent map of India as the central deity. 
Gandhiji visited Pandit Malaviya and also 
my landlord and I met him then. 

1 was overwhelmed to see Gandhiji in 
person. Here he was. so simple and 
humble and yet 1 felt 1 was in the pre¬ 
sence of an outstanding human being. 
He emanated a strangely powerful aura 
of conviction. From that moment he be¬ 
came the epitome of India. Frail 
though hia Iwdy was, he symbolised the 
inner strength and truth of India. These 
feelings came to me when 1 sat beside 
him on the dais and saw his gentle and 
smiling fact. And v'**■ him were the 


have spoken to him anti it is a memory 
that will live with me. 

Suddenly in i<)«}(). 1 was pulled out of 
tny litttic world in Benaras. 1 became His 
Britannic Majesty’s guest — and in all 
fairness I must say that thougli I was in¬ 
terned during the Second World War, for 
seven years because of my nationality, t 

flThe makers of Indian culture 
knew so well the human psyche. 
While Europe turned its attention 
to discover the phenomenon of 
the outer worlds India explored the 
inner landscape which is far more 
crudal as a key to understand- 
eng life.^ _ 

^svas treated well. I was kept in imem- 
iiient camps at Ahmediiagar. Deolali and 
finally at Debra Dun and a barbed wire 
encircled those years that 1 passed in 
India. There was no dearth Of books and 
1 read and studied a great deal — in fact 
never in my life have 1 studied more. 
Mainly I read the Indian scriptures and 
philosophy which strengthened my faith 
in the destiny of India. 

Living in the internment camps, we 
still got news of what was happening all 
over India during those fateful years, 
just before indcpcndencse. We could read 
an Indian newspaper and also got Infor¬ 
mation through the racbo. While in 
Dehra Dun, 1 was allowed to go out on 
parole and it w.vs at this time ihai 1 deve¬ 
loped close frienddiip with many villag¬ 
ers who lived near the internment camp. 
Ihey told me all they lould hear and I 
was very interested to know about the 


1 cannot, f»f course, here forget my 
meetings with another great luminary of 
t>ic Indian freedom struggle — Sulihas 
Chandra Bose — whom 1 met in Ger¬ 
many in 19^0. My Indian friends, who 
studied in Germany., came to me one day 
to announce that Subhas Bose was on his 
way to Berlin from Vienna ^nd would 
stay in my home town for a few days. 1 
met him a number of times and was 
deeply impressed by the power of convic¬ 
tion which made him utter such auiliori- 
tative pronouncements as — *'we must 
throw off the shackles” or ”my India 
must fight to throw off her bondage.” 1 
<.ould feel his sense of authority, though 
he was sparing in his speech. He had 
our sym)Miihy in Germany even then be¬ 
cause we understood what he was trying 
to do. 

In 19517, 1 also met Vtjayalakshmi 

Pandit and her husband in Almora and 
almost inevitably we began talking about 
the independence struggle and the future 
of India. Mr. Pandit surprised me by 
speaking fluently to me in German and 
.1 learnt later that he had. studied in 
Germany. 

In January 1947. I was released from 
internment and when I stepped out on 
the streets of Indian towns 1 could feel 
the euphona and the new mood off pride 
which comes with freedom. It was as 
much a pride in the past at in the future, 
India had good reason for pride. And 
with India, e\’en 1 am proud to have 
been here and lived through one off the 
most momentous phases of her history. 
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DR. GISELHER WIRSING DEAD 


QR. Ctaelher Wininf, • lifeloiy __ 

frelnd of India and prominem 
German writer-joumallM. died in Stuit- 
gart on geptember aa. Hit mdden ^ 

death deeply grieved hie friends in the jrR—A 

Fedoal Republic of Oermany as welt as 
inlndhiv 

Tliroiigliout hit mature life, right from iKlL \ 

the time he met Sublias Chandra Bose ' 

in Cennany during the Second World 

War, Or. Wirsing proved to be an un- ^ ^ 

flinching champioii of India's cause 

which he never tired to sponsor through Jjj^ 

Ills powerful pen In the columns of the ^ 

Weekly DeutMche Zeitung/Chriit und 

Welt of which he was editor-ln'Chief ^ 

frf'm 1054 to 1970. He also edited the ___ 

qiiaricrly indo-Asia, which was the only « . 

j,...rnai of it. kind in Emope devoted 

(xclicsivety to the problems and challen- TRIME MINISTER'S CONDOLENCE 
ges of India and the sub continent. MESSAGE 

Though emotionally linked with THE Prime hkiniatci'« Mra. Indira Gan* 
India. Giselher Wirsing'a arguing of dhl fas a mcasage aald: am deeply 

India's cause was always based on sound grieved at the pasatag away of Dr. Wlr- 
fartual knowledge which made his counts slag. He was a scholar and author of 
Itnis .ariiflrs and publlcolions on Indian high Integrity and a staunch friend of 
aflairs all the more convincing. His India. He and hit wife. Dr. Giesela 
Imok, The Indian fkporlnnfnt, rOerman Bonn, have laboured ateadfastly over the 
edition: 1968 and English edition: 197a) yaon to explain our culture and political 
Has acclaimed as a powerful testimony endeavours to the people of Germany, 
ftom a man who had always believed Ihc people of India Join me In mourning 
strongly that the Aslan democracies were Dr. WlMog'a death and la offering igrm- 
ihr most powerful melting pot of his* pathy and condolencM to Dr. Glada Boan 


New Delhi in 197a: "I am not a parti¬ 
san of India, though sometimes it is 
thought that I am biased in favour of 
this country. There is no bias at all. 
It Just happens chat 1 feel that the 
Indian argument ... for progress, for 
national achievement, is more convinc¬ 
ing . . . India will always have difficul¬ 
ties. but 'you will come through. . . " 

Dr. Wirsing visited India about it 
limes and was accompanied on most of 
these visits by his wife. Dr. Cisela 
Bonn. They formed a most effective 
team in understanding and interpreting 
the changes and challenges in India and 
elsewhere. 

Born in 1907 in Schweinfurc on the 
River Maine. Giselher Wirsing obtained 
a post-graduate degree in crconomics and 
also a doctorate in philosophy. He re¬ 
presented the well known sotiulogy 
school of the Heidelberg University and 
published 14 bcx»ks. nearly all of which 
deal with important world affairs in 
Palestine. Africa. Asia and India. He 
combined in his writing an incisive and 
analytical mind as well as an attitude 
of deep understanding and a sympathe¬ 
tic intcBgenrc. The deep perronal 
kindliness which neser failed to strike 
his friends, was also carried to his writ¬ 
ings and his work. Vor this, as for 
everything else, he will be remembered. 


lory. H e had said In an interview hMl®L lomJ' _ _ _ _ I ^ remembered. 

EXCERPTS FROM DR. WIRSINO'8 BOOK — ‘THE INDIAN EXPERIMENT’ 

I made my first aequaintante with India the subput with a joke, but U' was part physically feet the miseries of five million 
it summer tq^i In Hotel Excelsior in and parcel of him. people being concentrated there. 

Bnlin. Several times a tveek for over a 0 u 


i^iod of many month. I fr^tfurnled thh ^ fniependence 

place become Home Minister . Our ronversa- india has not become the battlefield of 

nri.t>r geared fn public .. This man ^ superpowers as many thought for- 

uus u as a ra ote, continued aft^T a short journey from marly. It forms an intermediary tone be- 

• ^ Parliament House to his home, where / iueen the centres of ctisis in the Middle 

I asked myself that et/ening in Nehru s on a noitusnal walk in and Indo-China, mhirh has been 

gptdefi, how the etdossui, almost the gatden. Hts excessively small stature shaken only by the regional conflicts and 
magical infiuance which Nehru had on fnsgotten the moment one looked not those of the world, 

four hundred million people, could f^arching eyes, which reflected an a 

been born. He m/d of hirksalf that he firmness. Peace emanated ^ .ivdisaiion in 

was not a prophai like Oandhi. The jui— modem civilisation flowing to 

fasiinating moormenit^ the face bore no ^ " « stimulant 

resembtanca to oisything missionary like, ® evaluation of Us culture, far 

on the contrary, he had more of a sophis- A few days before her second electii n fi^i generation of ingenious 

tirated look. A word, which was often as Prime Minister. I found Indira Gandhi romanticists like 7 agore. 

not expressed, caused the contemplative in the same room and at the same u;rifing • 

pau.se which sometimes confused his fable where Nehru spoke to me about his ...The historic dimension of the new 

western visitors. main worries after the Chinese attack. She era, which India cannot avoid, will not 

This man was marked by the sacrifice sat there with a frown, absorbed in her lead to an Americanisation nor to com- 

which he had inflicted upon himself. He files, before she realised that I had step- munism. but as in Japan, to a new self- 

did not stress it, sometimes even changed ped into her room. One could almost understanding. 


iN the twenty years after independence 


THE modem civilisation flowing to 
India has already worked as a stimulant 
for a new evaluation of its culture, far 
beyond the first generation of ingenious 
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19TH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF THE INDO-GERMAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 



Or. 6. Pfeiffer, Minister in the Embassy of the Federat Republic 
of Germany, New Delhi, addressing the meeting of the indo~ 
German Chamber of Commerce. 


Minister A, P. Sharma, and Dr, Pfeiffer haire an informal chat 
outside the conference hath 



ALL-TIME RECORD OF INDO-GERMAN 
COLLABORATION 


The 19tli Anouiil General Meeting of 
tlie IndinGemian Chamber of Com¬ 
merce was held in Bombay on Septem¬ 
ber 12 with Mr. A. P. Sbarma» Minister 
of State in the Ministry of Industry and 
Civil Supplies, as the Cliief Gnest 
Among those who addrensod the meet' 
ing were Dr. G. Pfeiffer, Minister in the 
F.inbassv of the Federal Bcpublic of 
Germany, New Delhi, and Mr. H. D. 
C«rabenhorst President of the Indo-Ger- 
nian Chamber of Commerce. 

B i| R. SIIARMA said in tiis speech that 
“an all lime record nuinher nf 71 
liido German industrial collalKjrations 
were approved in i 074 < making rhcf Fede¬ 
ral Republic of Ch'rmanv second only lu 
the I'lilted Slates of America in this res¬ 
pect. This is in fact the sixth straight 
year of increase in the number of Indo- 
German industrial collaborations. Consi¬ 
dering the recent period from 196*). Fede¬ 
ral Republic of Germany has accounted 
for 20 per cent of our foreign industrial 
collaborations, 18.5 per cent of the joint 
yeninres with financial participation and 
nearly la per cent of the tot.il foreign 
itivestment in such projects. 

“1 am happy to know that ilie field 
covered by the lndo-C>erman indiisirial 
collaborations is also \erv wide including 
industrial macniniTv an-l machine tools. 


cltvinial and elcctroiiif items, cliemical 
and pharmaceutical products, textile in¬ 
dustry, automobiles, agricultural machin- 
t?ry and dairy equipment and many other 
items requiritig high degrc'e of technolo- 
l^ical .sophistication. All this adds up to an 
impressive record of increasing Indo-Ger- 
tiiaii econnnuc: co-operation.'* 

Speaking almur the delegation of the 
Indo-German Ghamber which made a 
fact-finding trip to Germany la.st year, 
Mr. Sharma said there had lK*eii mm- 
plaincs about red tape .and delays v\- 
pciirnced by German investors in Indian 
projects. “1 should, like to mention 
biiefly scime of the special steps taken by 
our Government to expedite the procesM-s 
foi the .scrutiny and disposal of applica¬ 
tions for foreign collaboration. 

"A Secretariat For Industrial Approvals 
has lieen set up and new streamlined pro¬ 
cedures evolved to prcxiess the applica¬ 
tions quickly and give clearances within 
prescribed time limits. 

**We have made a gocxl beginning in 
this regard. During 1974. c/er 70 per 
cent of the applications ot the foreign 
collaboration applications weie disposed 
of within 12a days. With ilie clearance 
of arrears, we should now be able to re¬ 
duce the time taken still further and 
give approvals within the target lime 


limit of 90 days. Ptiwers have been dele 
j^aicd to the varkni.s minisrnes fcji direct 
disposal of the simpler cases of foreign 
collaboration siihjeri to certain monetary 
limits in respeci of technical know-how 
fees and royally payments. Simplified 
prciceduie has ,i1m) been evolved 10 give 
cpiii k disposals within one month for the 
import of designs and drawings up 10 a 
limit of Rs. lakhs in any one yeai in 
respect of selected industries.'’ 

Referring to Indo-German trade, he 
said: “I am happy to know that Indian 
exports to West Germany went up by 
per cent in 1974. However, the share of 
Indian exports of West Germany is very 
low and accounts for less than half a pcT 
cent of that country's global imports It 
is also much lower than what India im¬ 
ports from W’est GcTmany. 1 would, 
therefore, request your chamber of com¬ 
merce to lcx>k upon Indian export pro¬ 
motion to West Germany as one of your 
main tasks. I am happy your chamber 
has already done gocxl work in this field 
and has identified Indian gcxids which 
have a market in West Germany. You 
have also published necessary information 
for the guidance oC the Indian exporters. 
I hope the chamber will continue its 
gcxxl work and will be able to play an 
active role in building up Indian exports 
to West Germany within a short time.'* 
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R. Cl. PFEII-FER said tiiai ncvfi bc- 
loro \%.Tc Wi-st Cleriiiaii iiivcstoiN in 
tiihcT rouiitrics sn (an-ful as tlity a**-* nniv 
in vic^w of tlu* rlifli(.iili cioiitiitiu siiuaiu>i& 
at hiniic which has ictoidc-d a didcasr 
in I lie* naiional piodiut Tot tiw fust time 
in ilif (OLinir^'s post-wai history 


"As long Rs India is inic'iesled in for- 
< igii iinc'stors and co cipctuiioii agtcemoiiis 
II Imkisi its c^o^tlnl^. tfie pohey o! licens¬ 
ing should bc‘ made as ain.itlist- .is possi¬ 
ble." 

He said the oil piice i*\plnsion .iiid the 
folK'.«\ mg world-Wide icicssion ‘’ha\e 
caused ilu- diiigci ot large and even Mrui- 
Iliial di In us 111 the bal.inii* of p.iMiieiils 
of l)ie oil-inipoi I iiicr countii(.s I ins piob- 
It m IS ot spec lal ciiiuelii to the deiclo]} 
iiig (oiiiiinc's as d rc'ceiil studs of the In 
icrnational Monetary Fund shows. 

*.\s it would not he leilisiu to en\i- 
sjge any d<*ilease in the oil pine on a 
Ifiig term basis, tneasm s hav*- to be 
taken to nic'et the challenge 1 am lon- 
sillied dial a satisfactory solution can be 
loiiiid only by more? and irUensified inter 
iiaitonal (conoitiic lo opt'iation including 
iritensihcaticMi of trade relations. A de¬ 
crease* in the econoiii c <\change between 
iidiions would base for all, industnali/- 
ril as well as developing nations, a deiri- 
(renial effect in the long run. The de¬ 
bate going on in New York actually at 
the United Nations special economic scs- 
sioii shows a growing international under¬ 
standing to attain forward solutions. 

Dr. Pfeiffer pointed out that India was 
attractive for ClcTman eiuerprisc:s during 
the past years, as the large number of 
joint ventures indicated. "This at trac¬ 


tion not only stems from the favourable 
production costs in India alone but also 
from some other facts as the? magnitude 
of the potential Indian market, the pos¬ 
sibilities to develop business lelations with 
other countries in the area, and the itaris- 
fer of prodiic I toil c,;pacilic.H to sase trans¬ 
portation costs." 

"Tlic export of products manufactured 
ill India especially has liceii facilitated by 
the support of the German parent firms 
which put at the dis|xisal tlic*ir interna¬ 
tional marketing scTvices. their marketing 
know-iiow as w<*ll as their siTMce oigani- 
/utioiis. The (.h‘im.in parent fiims f|Uiie 
often also took o\tr the guaiaiiiee for 
cjuality." 

*T already tneniinned the reasons whv 
(UTiiian hi IPS li;i\e .1 vital jnierc'st in 111- 
cesting 111 tureign coiinines and in hiiilcl 
ing up joint xt^niuifs abioad VVe- all 
know iliai India can be •■ery altia<ti\e .is 
,1 fcnintiy lor nut sIiik'iic and wc air hr)jic‘ 
lul that India leiiiaiiis aiiraiiixe in the 
luilire also How('\er, the bctlei is the 
cTteiiiv of the gtMul ;ifnl ihcic-fore I take 
it that the* ituestiiif lit cliiii.iti' could still 
be iiiiprovc'd in oiilc-r to make India more 
aitractue." 

"I would like 10 say that the Iiido- 
(•criiian ecoiioriiic co ojier.ition in Iht 
sphere* of slate to-state-rc l.ition.s as welt :is 
ifi ihe .spheic* of piuaie biuiiitss fotii<i a 
wide range and iiiiinbei' of j>roj‘’cts. Ihis 
coofKiatKiii has bcvii inlc nsilied to cpiite 
a huge evieiit duvtng the past yeais. The 
liiflo-Gcrman goveinimni agiec'ineni con 
cf riling siieniific .ind tec hnologic.il co 
operation opc'us a new dimension of fur¬ 
ther CO operaliim. May I c-xtiiess mv sin- 
cete wish that this form of genuine part¬ 
nership helwc*en our two gcucrnmcnis 
which enxisages a cooperation between 
two tcjual jiailtiers, will also find cortes 
ponding follow'c*is in the private* field 
1 '*t in* find ways and mrari.s tUgctliCr to 
rc'acli our common goal of belter under- 
Mniidiiig. closer 1 o-opeiaiion af«l last not 
least nioic piosjMiiiy for iKrth our peo- 
ple.s." 

M r. GrabcnhiTrst said: "Wc can proud¬ 
ly claim that practically all Indo- 
Gerinan ventures have achieved a high 
degree ol sophistication. A survey under¬ 
taken by this. (:hambi?r reveals that Indo- 
German venturc-s cam more fondgn ex- 


Wf‘ j|l krir)w InrIifT car he 

/IT'/ Tit ictc/e as a rcMirttrv for 
' r \y e'. t '' Ml T r’t r t v -. ,-1 r h o D O f 111 

■Tit I n /11 T ' '' ( T. 111 I,11 f f a r t n '(■" 1 f1 

' ■ .' ' I u f i I r» ■ , I'T I H ■ I \ v V f' r, the 
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I' I<' 1111 ■' I ‘f I ' • ■ I t tI- I • It * fc)t (tie 
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P' Pf.Mfftir, 

r I n I ■ f f' r : n ’ h (‘ r n 1 1) T T S y of 

tic' rh.Tlcoii R(.^put}h( of 


change for the countiv ihcough expciris 
than thc\ tiansht in foiiii of dividends 
and ri»>altii*s 

"Cotuuic I mg the* diKiiiili nonornic 
.siitiatiof: all ovei ilie \\c»ild, devc lopiiic nis 
III Inilo-Germ.in li.idc' ic'I.Jtioris art* (piite 
cncoiiTagtiig 'I here ait- sevcial positive 
aspects dining the se.ii imcli 1 xc\ii\v. 
which I would like* let piescTir t<i son: 

• In India s expo/is to C^riioanv 

Went up hv 'c i'\. a- (ompi.ied to last 
sear’s figiiits. I he loial \ dm- of In 
dian expoiis to (tCioia!'.'i dm mg luTl 

DM .jiS r, million (1 ItM —Hs 
\ joi --- IS till Iiighr-a • vc-i inur In 
depeiideiu c* 

• U s<*c ms that Indian t\[joitfis will We 

Miicissfiil ill too Dm mg the 

fiist MX Jiionihs ot 1117*,. Imli.ni 1 x- 
potis i<* <«(*Tiian\ wf III in» lu Oj";, 
as com|>:iri‘d to iln- s.mi'- pc nod m 

*971 

• Amongst those iieiiu when* cxpoiis 
1" ic*asi i1 bv more iban lo-i ’ . .u cf>in 

p.irc*d to 1071 ligiiii.v, one fiiuls not 
oiiis tiadiiiotial gi>ods hut :iIno sonu- 
engineering products Ibis remaik- 
abti ai hievcnic nt pic.vs that Indtan 
exporters are mot* .md more simess- 
ful 111 gaining a iooihold m ihe difli 
cult Get man market 

• Out Gc'rman iiiembers s ill tn hajipv 

to note that not oiilv txpoiis Inn 
also Indian imiHUt* from inrni.iiiy 
went up dui ing i'i7t- 'Ihe nnrease 
is .*1 reitiiirkable Ihe 1117J fig 

ure of DM Stij.7 nnlluMi, howcvi. 
does not loinh tlu* rer'oid fjgiiu* ol 
DM 112C.4 milliiiii iiiipoitN fioiii 
Germany 111 u)-,; 

Gncloubtedlv, the* tignn*- wlmh I can 

place lH*forc* you are .1 picud ot the pni 

gtess in Indo-Gciman liadt itliuoiu '■ 
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O NK of till' finest insiitiitiniis in Iruli^ 
f«ir the irarhin" iif German is iin- 
iloiibic-flly run hv ilie Poona Unisrrsiiv 
(■cini:in Assoiiaiion which cclcbraicil the 
flianiotui jubilee of the leachini’ of (ier- 
ttiati ill |aniiar\ this year And proniiruiu 
iiriioiig the N(holars whu i'a\e the institu¬ 
tion such hifth |Mesii"e was Piof. R. N 
Ghapekar who oiccl on Mav a, this vi-ar 

Prof Chapekar w.is associated whh ilu* 
U-achiri)^ i»f (perrnaii in PcMiiia l«‘r .’,o 
years. He began le.ninnn (;trnian in i <>27 
at the New English Scliool. Poona, aiivl 
completed his German studies at the let 
giissoii Ccdlege. olitaining his post gradua 
non degree from norri 1 >a\ I’nisc-isii\ in 
iq^a with Gtrinari language and Luera 
ture .IS his ptincipal subjcii. Alter that 
he began teaching German ai Poona Gni- 
^er^ilv and continued to lo so for *^1 \cars 
He was Profe.ssor of Get man at ih» Sir 
Parashiiratnhhau College, I'oona from 
ifll". to ict 7 .h Prof. Chapekar visited 

Get many tlirice in this period — fiom icjvi 
(•’i i 95 Je he studic'd at the Dolinetsiher- 

Institut of Heidelberg rriiscrsiis and ob 
tained die InierpreifT's Diploma. In loht. 
and again in 1967 . he \isiied and toured 
intensivelv through Germany as a guest 
of the Ccteihc Iii.siifute and thr: CtTtuan 
Academic. Exchange .Service .Since 191^.1 to 
the very last dav cjf his hie. Prof. Chape- 
kar w'as a guest teacher of the Uni¬ 
versity of Pcxma, and as su<h he was abo 
nominated bv the I 7 nivcrsiiy as Professor 
in-Charge of its Department of Modem 
European Languages from iqfii to loeti. 

Despite liis official retirement from the 
S.P. College in it) 7 ?l, he w'ks still an in 
dispensable t» uher of the University, 
teaching its various German bourses in¬ 
cluding those for the M-A. degree, and 
was engaged cien more diligently in his 
own favourit'' work of translai.on. Hci' has 


to liis credit more than half a-do/.en 
hooks traiislated from (k*iman into Ma- 
r.ilhi. .'iince 197.'^ he was working as an 
awardee of the Universiiv Grants C' uiiiiiis- 
■-ion on a research project comi-riiiiig 
yoih rcntiirv German Drama 

Prof, f.haprkar was one of ihc iiKt^t 
a'loi; m< uiIkts c»f the P»>ona I-'iumtsii*, 
C.iriTMi! AssofiiMofi c'vei since its mcep 
Ill'll in and in 15 years lie held im 

put I. lilt ofFn cs in PUG A as Vif e-Pre^-ide ni, 
HonciiiJiv SfcTci.iTV, and Hon uaiv T rc.i- 
surcT. 

He di-voied his life to the Mudv an*l 
propagation of the Gerinati lar^iiagc*. 
liuiMtiirc’ and lulturc. He could ho.iM of a 


large number of students who later became 
teachers of German in various colleges and 
universities in India. 

"His indefatigable work In the teach¬ 
ing of German was highly lesprrted 
in scholastic circles and elsesvhere and 
it was largely due to his work that 
Poona University had the honour of hav* 
ing many 'Artts' in the teaching of Ger¬ 
man in India. Till about 1915. Poon.i 
was the only place In the whole of India 
where teaching provision was made for the 


high school course in German. And uniil 
iO^t. thr Fergtisson College in Pi^ma 
the only centre in India for uoimt- 
slty studies with German as a ]>rincipal 
subjeit In a spcc'ih in n-plv to fdii na¬ 
tions arroidrd to him in **17;’.. Pml 
Chapekar described the rli.'ingirig p.iTfcrn 
of the C»cTinan courses in Poon.i chvi'll 
mg ai some Icngih on the fiun in:iiri 
phases: The 'Iwii'ties and 'llmllcs wilh 

their pur»‘l\ rradii tonal c^airsi’*. .ind ilu’ 
grammar ft andai ton nKthcwls ol iia'-hing 
where ihe studtnis look ro f.cinirin ni i 
hi) thi of It V iih ro tlcfinin' ohje t 

tiv! in \it‘\v'. the 'lortiC’s wiili tlu intio 
dtntion of v\hat is now lallc'd ‘Scitrur 
C.oiinan’* and its I.Kit cliniinain-n; tin 
lirM decade of Poona UniMidiv with the 
(verman fourscs just “holding oii ’ thanks 
to (hr iflealism and devnied work of tin- 
teachers; and finalU, the present moii- 
I rospernu*! phase, d^irtitig wiih ihe insli 
ttiiion of the regular fir-tt isfi unncisits 
di'partmrii! of German In Poona, which 
could, with the In Ip of (Jermathhorn 
teachers, * modern ise“ the < oiir.sc''* hoili 
in irspeii c*f langnagr teaihing and litc'-* 
I ary studies and make them more purpose¬ 
ful and nc?ed-orirnird. 

Todav Ccrm.an is i.uight at nil major 
universities In India nod people 

take to learning the language for a variety 
of reasons Prisaic* .md tinivciviiv nrga- 
niratloris proxide iiiuliifarrioiis fanhiies 
for these students Hut siholars like Proh 
Chnpekat will not be foygoiien. Foi it 
was people like him who xvnrked s. ^d- 
fastly and without fanlnics at their pl'» 
neering cause of opening nut the knoxv 
ledge and the literary and pliilc^sophical 
beauties of the German language in In¬ 
dians. Prof. Chnpekar it mav well lu* said, 
was among those svlm xvorkc-il for the 
German language solely for the love of it. 
I. 
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[WOMEN IN GERMANY 


E fforts art* being imcnsifieil in rlic 
Fc'flnal Rcnublii at Germanv lo 
Jit ip ih<- 1.5 iiiilliitii disabliM) wnnen in 
tJif ii.iinin 10 rc-inirgian; tlu'instUrs iiu<> 
ihe working lift* of llu* iomiiiiifiity. I'lii* 
iiffrtH noi onlv governnienial pr^igraniiiios 
and legislaiioM but also tlio attiw m- 
nprratiori of sewiefy. 

At iJic 1975 Irderal Rcpublu Woinni * 
f.ongri-fls held reifiulv b\ the War Ami 
Military Servifi* Oisahled. Di pindeniN 
And IVnsionrrs' Associ.ition 1 [In- ftillmving 
Matemeni nas rnadr bv KomI SrJiuini, 
Vut-President of the Association: ‘’Tlii: 
rioblems exjunemeii h\ disaJilcd u.tmtn 
iiiainly ronc.ern social difhi nines 'I hev 
receive the same official benefits as dis¬ 
abled men. In saricuis aieas. luiwexer. 
tlic'X do nor have' such a gcx)d rliame of 
ncJiieving self fulIiUnient as intn afUined 


by a similar fate. In addition to the obs¬ 
tacles 10 be o\erronie iiv performing e\it\- 
day runciiotis ihev are preme to einoluMial 
diltiiultirs of a iiiuiJi rnt'rc serious fi.iiuie 
'‘Women with a liamlUap ef»jeriaU\ 
il II IS a vi.sir.ic cine, often feel that iheir 
femiiuiy IS ih'iibv liopelisslv impaired" 
Rofiel Sehmiti ucm on to sas, "People 
accept a handicap in a man in a mallei- 
ctf fact manner This is proJ>abIy because 
we ha\e been used to the sight of dis¬ 
abled war vici'tiis for geiu-iatinns itui a 
disabled Hdinaii. on the other hand, i.s pn 
niarily an object of curic'sity and disap¬ 
probation 10 (he public at large 

encounters a lesser dcgiee ol 
human sympathy than a similaily handi¬ 
capped man. K is a well-known fact that 
healihv vvniiif*n are often ready to mairs 
a liandicapped man but the leversc' is r\ 



cecdinglv rare . . 

■‘Repeated encoiinteis vuh I .11 k ot com 
passion and rc'iecluvn saps the dis.ibled 
woman's couragi- to make u.se of oppor 
lunilies foi inec-iing people which exist in 
llieorc, and in atteiid ■.ourses 01 
uJinli could Jielp Jiei (o deselop hcT in¬ 
tellectual and (realise pcnvcTs.’* 

Most disabled womc^i arc* \ic 1 i 1 n 5 of car 
accident.s or accidents in the home. 

New Icgisbifinn wa.s intr'^bnd in Of to¬ 
iler 1971 goMTiitng tondirions for disabled 
persons One '■Kp in the right direction 
was the abobiion of the foxmer "causal 
principle** in fasour of the ‘ final pn'nci 
pie." In c'llirr UMr»|s (heir legal light ir» 
nu'vliral. sfuiaJ. professional. iinanci.il 
and ic'habditaiictn ai<l is no longer be 

a. svssrd avoiding in the c 11 c iiinstantes 
leading i«> ihiir d.-oabk-ment. Before 
this l.nv w IS iniph iijt 111'»1 those di.sabted 
jii ear *in.l m iiuhist ri.il accidcni.s got 
prio'.Kv Nnu .11 \.iii( With a disablenuiil 
IS rnritlod to c i.inn 

O.' €t»ursi' ihi' disabled peiscui bas to 
take the inuiadct and prese'it h.'isclf 
at the* appropriate anthriritv (.So4i^d .Seru- 
rity Otiiie. I .iboiir Lxebange Welfare 
OHif C . eti ) Ml oidir to plead lift cast'. 
Bill It is ]>tc-iisf)\ ill this ie.«pe<t that 
women art' far ninit timid ih.in men. 
c-^peti.illv disabU'd v.oinen. 

And set this mw legislation offers spe¬ 
cial adcjMtjges to handicapped women, 
wludi li:i\f' obcioiislv not been \erv well 
publiciM'd. l)o an\ wonnn. for exaiiiple. 
f.ike ad\.int.v'e ot their righi lo daim 
leli.tJ'.'iiaiKiii Ivncfit tor iniuries im iirrt'd 
din.iig ihe btnh ot a diild-' Do haiidi 
t.ipped iiociscw i\c s know that their hus 

b. Mkds i.ir* iliiiii tax relief for a wife 
wliose biiiidii .ip fiieccnis tier from doing 
the bouscwtjrk? 

A MTV topical issue in the' Fidcral Fni- 
oloMiient And .Social Affairs Miiiisirv at 
ilic' riionieni is tlie ichabtlii.tnon benefit 
c nitilt nieni of :i woman who has under 
gone .1 hc.sterc'r tfiiTi). In the case of 
inaligiuni tumours (cancer perhaps) a 
woman 1 an claim (ompcnsatic^n for a lifts 
per cent ledintion in her earning capa- 
citv. This right extends for two years 
after the operation. 

Handicappc-xl women are now coming 
foTwaid to take advantage of the aids 
offered and the new legistaiion. But their 
gic*aresi asscT is thc‘ (ourage to gel iwi-t 
their handicaps and to begin life .im w 
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Good sportsmanship marksd tha gamas 
betwean iha Indian and Barman hockey 
teams, a demonstration of the fact that 
sports can bring nations together. 


INDIAN HOCKEY PLAYERS 
IN GERMANY 



t'd by the I 111' Bfitnier Kumhhau 

newspaper wrote: “It is siirpiising that 
the Irulians mitld maintain the fast leinpci 
right up to tlic last minute and always 
achiexc goals." The Grnrral Anzeigei, 
aKff r fiiiiriif'iilril xiiih .idion .n iim * "The 
Indians were inuih more supeiior — Ijotli 
from the tedinieal and the stamina point 
of \iew." 

The pcrfoimaiiie of the Indian team 
against the h«>fki-\ team of the Mannhci- 
mer TSV .jii "hilped iiKrcasc the ranks 
of tuxkey afii ionados," wTofc the leading 
Mannheim daiK, Muunhrimrr Morgen. 
The German team fioin the southwestern 
region of the ledtral Republic lost 

The Indian team, with its display of 



The Indian ptayers look on happUy as their trainer Naidu Sightseeing between matches included a visit to the old city of 

(right) and the chairman of the Badan Hockey Association, Hack Brunswick. They are seen here at the BurgplaU square, 

greet each other before the Mannheim tournament. 



A tense moment from the match at IMnn^ 
helm where the Indian aide won 9—f. 


I NDIA’S junior hotkey team played a 
number of inatche-s in various towns 
of Germany during their recent visit and 
their numerous \ if lories demonstrated to 
Geiman teams that they were leally 
hockey stiik arti.stcs. Trainer Naidu, a 
member of the "Gold" team at the 19(14 
Tokyo Olympics, said: "We want i<i 
familiarize them with Fu][9pean condi¬ 
tions at an early stage." But they did not 
tome only iti learn — young German 
players could also learn a lot from them. 

In a friendly match against the top 
league team Eintracbt Brunswick, the 
Indians were technically suptarior, more 
mobile and more skilful in building up 
moves. Their g : a victory was well de¬ 
served. according to German newspapers. 
Writing about the various matches play- 


.sophist naled icthniqiics .iiid swiftness, 
difln*l let the* heftier Genri.in plavers get 
anv opportunities, and won w'iih a con- 
\iiHing effort. 

Ncvcrihelesv Tiainer Naidu was not 
satisfied: "M> learn has got to become 
much more Proudly, the successful 

trainer added: "W’c could put together 10 
strong teams in India from one moment 
to the next." In Germany, his team 
showed versatility and .striking power, and 
the large crowds of spectators were 1 hr ill- 
ed. But the German teams also impres.s- 
cd the Indian players. One of the young 
players commented: "Over a long period 
our efforts were concentrated on techni¬ 
que. and wc paid tcxi little attention to 
other things This is going to change 
now." ■ 
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PR£SIOENT Walter Scheel is joined by famous Hollywood actor 
Stewart Granger (right) in drinking a toast to actress Gina Lollo- 
brigida during the recent International Film Festival in Berlin 
(West). President Scheel had invited a number of film folk and 
celebrities for a very special celebration on that day (July 1 )— 
the anniversary of his taking up the office of Federal President. 
As he said in a radio talk, though a year in office had brought 
much work, it also gave him a "vast amount of satisfaction." 


BONN'S First Lady, Mildred Scheel, avails herself of every 
opportunity to further the "Deutsche Krebshilfe" ("German 
Cancer Fund") which she founded. She recently presented the 
musical "Michael And The Tredizianer" at a recent children's 
festival along with her daughter, Cornelia (pic above). It was 
the first children's record whose proceeds are to help fill the 
coffers of the Cancer Fund. 



A GROUP of dan¬ 
cers from Munich 
stole the show at 
the sixth Gymnaes- 
trada games for the 
handicapped in 
West Berlin. Audi¬ 
ences were delight¬ 
ed by the 128 per¬ 
formers in their inva¬ 
lid chairs, ranging in 
age from children 
and students to old- 
age pensioners of 
eighty-three. 


THE WORLD'S smallest hi-fi speaker was 
shown at the Berlin radio show recently. 
It is about the size of a paperback book 
but complies with strict high-fidelity 
specifications. Aluminium-clad, the spea¬ 
ker is designed and built by a manufac- 
turer in the Fede ral Republic of Germany. 
HANSI DITTERS 
(13 years old) is 
probably Europe's 
youngest pilot and 
parachute enthusi¬ 
ast. Hansi's father is 
an aviator and the 
boy has been on 
nodding terms with 
the cockpit from an 
early age. Thirteen- 
year-old Hansi will 
soon be seen oii 
television in a film 
made about him for 
a series dealing with 
children of special 
interest. 


A COOLING tower with a 'netting' struc- ^ 
ture around it, the first of its kind in the W 
world, is being built for a nuclear power 
plant in the Rufi district of the Federal 
Republic of Germany. It will weigh only 
a ihird of comparable concrete cooling 
towers and is 180 metres high. 
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in short... in shorts., in shiirt 


FLOOD R£LIEF 
DONATION 

Th€ Embaisy of the Federal 
Republic of Germany bae ecnt 
a cheque for Re. 80,000 to¬ 
wards flood relief work in 
Bihar. The Prime Minietcr 
deeply appr^!atcd the 
in mpport of a huinanltarlan 
cause. 

BONN-HANOl SET UP 
DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS 

The Federal Republic of 
Germany and the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam have de¬ 
cided to establish diplomatic 
relations from September 23 
and to exchange ambassadors. 

BERLIN OVERSEAS 
IMPORT FAIR 

This year's Beilin ''Partners 
in Progress** overseas-import 
fair took place from Septem¬ 
ber 25 to 29. The fai**, with 
more than 1,000 directly and 
indirectly represented exhibi- 
tors, remains the only event in 
Europe at which products of 
non-European countries exclu¬ 
sively are shown. 

The fair this year was linked 
with two other events: the In¬ 
ternational ConsuPing Forum 
Among European And Arab 
countries, und the fourth Unit¬ 
ed Nations Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Oiganization tUNIDO) 
Consultation Meeting on Pro¬ 
duct Adaptation And Develop¬ 


ment for export industries. 
SCHEEL IN WEST BERLIN 
Federal President Sched and 
Mrs. Scheel anrlved In West 
Berlin on Sept. 18 on a two- 
day visit. One of the main 
items on his programme in 
BerUn was the Summer Festl- 
val being held at Schloss Bel¬ 
levue. 

INDIAN DANCE 
TROUPE TO PERFORM 
The well known Indian dance 
troupe led by Father Proksch, 
which gave a memorable per- 
foimance at the Eucharest 
World Congress in Munich and 
Bombay, is soon beginning its 
third tour of Europe. On the 
occasion of this year's Sunday 
ceremonies of the world mis¬ 
sion on Oct. 19. the Interna¬ 
tional Catholic Missionary 
Work (M1SSIO) has invited 
this troupe to perform in diffe¬ 
rent towns f»f the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany. 

GERMANY HAS BIGGEST 
U.N. VOLUNTEER 
CONTINGENT 
The Federal Republic of 
Germany’s 39 development 
workers represent the biggest 
national contingent in the Unit¬ 
ed Nations Vdnntcer Service, 
which has 247 members. The 
Federal Republic is followed bv 
the U.S. with 28 and India 
wHh 22 volunteers. 


ill INtaA-diaMAN 


Chancellor Schmldt remiyatloa of the moal^- 

^ and the GDR Party ycHed autobahn between Ber^' 

, Chief Mr. Honcckcr agirecd Un and the border point of 

In Hdsiiiki that the govern- HdmstedL 

ments of both German 'Ihe Minister For Intra- 
statce nnist make efforts German Relations, Egon 

to put Into practice the prin- Franke, emphasized that ne- 

cipics of Hdslnki as soon gotiatlons must seek 

and as convincingly as pos- achieve what Is possible.** In 

Bible, by concrete progress In the Intra-German tniks, he 

rdatlons. Secretary of Slate said, there bed been no stag- 

Boelllng said In a newspaper nation, but a pause. This 

interview recently. He said: Interval was ended by the 

**On both sides there is the Schmidt-Honecker meeting In 

serious intention In the next Hdslidd. 

round of negotiations, espe- Meanwhile, the 13th Con- 
cially those which concern sulfation Of The Berlin Sc- 

the autobahn connection be- nate with GDR authorities 

tween Berlin and Helmstcdt, on rescue measures on the 

to arrive at positive results.... sector borders, which took 

As for flnanccs, when we place on Sepe. 12, brought 

and the GDR have reached no agreement. No common 

a balanced solution, then des- view was achieved as to how 

pile our current financial dif- an exchange of letters could 

; flculties, we shall do oui regulate this question with- 

; share..** An initial con- ont touching on the problem 

tribution could be the basic of Beilin’s status. 



A d9t9aation of the youth organleaUon of the COU Party was in 
New Delhi on e fact-finding tour. They visited various parts of 
India. 


MORE INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION FOR NUCLEAR ENERGY 


EDERAL German Min- 
' ister For Science And 
Technology, Mr. Hans Mat- 
thoefer, declared at the in¬ 
augural function of the in¬ 
ternational congress **KRAF- 
TWERK-TS** In Hamburg on 
Sept. 16 that further deve¬ 
lopment of nuclear energy 
was no longer a national af¬ 
fair now. 

He advocated intensified in¬ 
ternational co-operation whBc 
developing new types of re¬ 


actors. Hie said he was con¬ 
vinced th;lt the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany alone 
could D€>t develop all kinds 
of reactors. He hoped that 
in the current year itself, dis¬ 
cussions to this effect wdi^ 
be held with the British, the 
French and the American 
governments. 

- Two thousand experts from 
^ countries participated In 
t(ie four-day conference. 


Earlier, the first inter-re¬ 
gional training course of the 
International Atomic Energy 
Organization (1AEO) on 
planning atom-fueled elec¬ 
tric-power plants, particular¬ 
ly in develoDing countries, 
opened on September 8 in 
Karlshuhe. 

The course is being offer¬ 
ed by the Society For Nu¬ 
clear Research, n large-scale 
research installation super¬ 


vised by the Federal Minis-v' 
try For Research and' Tech-t 
nology. The curricnlum will: 
provide all essential Inform-; 
ation to some 40 technical 
and administrative cxcculivcf| 
from countries that are' 
about to establish their first: 
atom-fueled power plants. 

Participants came from 20 i 
countries of Africa, Aiia,i 
Eastern Europe and Latinl 
America. 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


NEED FOR WORLDWIDE COOPERATION 

--CHANCELLOR SCHMIDT 

Chancellor Schmidt visited the IJ.S.A. in October nurifij* his 
visit he held talks with President Ford and Or. Kissinger. He was 
guest of honour at a dinner gisen by the United States C’nuncil Of I'he 
International Chamber of C'ommerce in New York on Oct. 2. We give 
below excerpts from his speech: 

I am firmly convinced that relatiorsa between 
nations n.ust, more than in the pa'-.t, be marked by 
the spirit of coopr ra t ion, not only in the pul I - 
ticaL sphere but very particularly in tiu^ econo¬ 
mic, financial, monetary and trade spheres. 

‘ ‘ The spirit of coopeiation will continue to be. 
a powerful element if at all levels we :ipeak with 
each other with so little prejudice and as frankl;/ 
as President Ford and I did when we declared seve¬ 
ral times our common position regarding the pre¬ 
sent world econom i c situation. Looking back, the 
decision in December 1974 of the United States and 
the Federal Republ i c to take common action was, 

I think, a good beginning. 

‘•Germany, crucially depends on a flourishir:g 
world economy—more urgently ro than the United 
States, as it gains just about of its gross 

national product from exports. * * 

Turning to the international rncnotai-y system and 
the complex of national monetaiy polices, the 
Chancellor call ed for a harmon icnti on of interest ' 
rates on the one hand, and, on the other, for 
close cooperation between the dollar- sphere nr^d 
the European countries participating in the so- 
called ‘snake’ —botli with the vobjectivo of 
preserving and maintaining orderly markets. 

The Chancellor singled out the positive fact that 
governments are fully aware that devaluation is no 
panacea for inflation or recession, and that mr st 
governments today abstain from such policies. Ho 
warned, however, that the dariger of protection 
ism was still lurking in some countries. 

•‘We have learned after destructive wars that 
world peace is indivisible, but we must have a 
better appreciation of the fact that world eco¬ 
nomy, too, has become indivisible. 

Mr. Schmidt then addressed himself to the problems 
of oil prices and the develop! np nati ons, argu¬ 
ing that the policy of economic apartheid was 
not good to anybody any more. ’ ’ 

• ‘We are willing to help close the gap between the 
prosperity of the few and the poverty of the 
many,’’ he emphasized. 

He appealed to the industrialized nations to 
increasingly open their markets to finished and 
semi-finished imports from the developing coun¬ 
tries. ‘‘We trust,’* he said, ‘‘in the tested 
principles of the divisior* of labour, competi¬ 
tion, and the free exchange of goods and 
services.’’ 
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POLITIc/ftl'lSiARY 




W ORLD Bank Proskicnl Robert Mf- 
Naiuara was in Bonn recently :>nd 
conkiireil with Clhaiicellor Helmut S«li 
iiiiill <»ii September 29. Earlier, Mi 
McNamara had met Foreign Minister 
Haiis-Dieirich Oenscher. 

Among the focal iniints of the cliscus- 
siori were mat I its of rlevelopmcnt aid 
policy and the worM economy. The 
World Bank Prc'.sideni gave a particularlv 
positive evaluation t>f the Fc'deral Repub- 
lii. of Germany'.s development aid policy 
and Bonn’s efforts, togtthc^r with other 
Ftiropeati C'ominunitv capitals, to do a wav 

Mr McNamartt with Chartcallor Schmidt 


wisli confrontation 
countries. 


with the developing wbeii he opened in Peking a technical fair 
ol the Kfnleral Rc'public. of fk*tmany— 
TECHN(K;ERMA-7.', rSce C.N. Sep 
leiiilier ir,). He vi.siiiV Peking at the in 
Miaiion cif I lie (Jhiiicsc* Minister of Foreign 
'1 rade (Picture 4). 


Aiiolhcrr important vi.sitor to Bonn was 
the Parliament arv Under-.Sc-crelary 
Slate ill the Briiisli Foreign Office, I.oicl 
Goroiiwy Robens who paid a visit Iroiii 
Sept. 29 to Oct. 3 at the; invitation of 
the Federal Minister of State; in the For- 
i-ign office. Mi Karl Morc;sch. and lori- 
fcrrcnl with liiin on qtii'siions of mutual 
interest. (Pic. 3), 


Federal Econcrmics 
was ill China from 


Fedc'tal Foreign Minisui Genscher aci¬ 
dic ssed the 301 h UN Gtrncial Assembly 
ill New York on Sept. 24. He also took 
the c>pporiuniLy to have* informal meet¬ 
ings \sitli leaders of various couiilries to 
Minister Fiidcriclis dis(us.s bilateral and world issues. (Pic.s. 
SeptcmlHT 2 to 8 5 g; G). 

With Foreign Minister Genscher 



















BONN REPORT 


BAHR VISITS Ml 



MinisUr Egon Bahr 

HK Falcral MiriisUT for Eronomic 
■ Co-opcraiion, Mr Egon Bahr. visit¬ 
ed the Arab Konulilii of Ynnon. Cairo 
and fcvdan. on the iiiviiaiion of the 
governments. 

CDU chieF“retu'rns” ■“ 
FROM MOSCOW 

A fter his return from his visit to 
Moscow, Mr. Kohl, the CDU Chair¬ 
man. said in Frankfurt that he had Isecn 
able to exchange views frankly with So¬ 
viet leaders. He concluded his visit to 
the Soviet Union with very open talks 
with Mr. Kosygin. 

Addressing German journalists in Mos¬ 
cow. Mr Roll I said that nc was leaving 
the Soviet Union with the conviction that 
the So\iet Icadcr.ship wanted to continue 
the policy of detente and co-operation 
with the Federal Republic of Germany. 

The main topics of discussions, which 
lasted over t%vo hours, were the division 
of Germany, Berlin, the policies of de¬ 
tente and controlled disarmament. Mr. 
Kohl said he had the impression that the 
USSR and its leaders wanted to develop 
further bilateral relations with the Fcde 
ral Republic: of Germany. 

He also had talks with the First .So 
viet Deputy Foreign Minister, Mr. Kus 
ne^ow, lasting well ovit 135 minutes. Be¬ 
fore his meeting with Mr. Kusnezow. Mi. 
Kohl had a 150 minute meeiitig with Mr. 
Solomenzew, the Prime Minister of the 
Russian Federation. The topics discuss¬ 
ed iiicludi'd the European Security Con¬ 
ference. European problems and the de¬ 
velopment of German-Russian relations 
afiCT the conclusion of the Mosic>w 
Treaty, 

Referring to his discussions in th? So¬ 
viet Foreign Ministry, Mr. Kohl said that 
benh sides were of the view that it was 
very important 10 conduct a |>olicv 
which would sersc the cause of peace. 


DOLE EAST 

In Yemen he ifiaugurat<*tl ilic 250-kilo 
metre highway from the capital, Sanaa, 
in Tai/. The Fedc-ral Republic of Ger¬ 
many panicipatc'd in the ctinstruriion of 
the road by granting a credit of DM ijB.S 
tiiillioii (DM i=Ks. .pi). 

In Jordan he inaiigtiruled a railway 
connection from Hiiaya to the jxirt of 
Aquaba Ti is to serve the transport ol 
a product \it:il to Jordan's extiort pat¬ 
tern: phosphate’s. For lonsfriuiion * of 
the railway, the l-Vdcral Republic of Ger¬ 
many made’ available a credit of DM I’D 
million. The r.iilwav is the largest single 
piojeet of de^'elopmcntal c'o-opc’ration by 
the Federal Republic- of Germany ii* a 
Middle-Eastern country. 


Mr. Bahr said on his rcciirn that the 
countries he had visited have "great in¬ 
terest" in a eoniinuation of the three- 
way • t'-iangular) cooperation that has 
already btvn started. He said: "We 
have in all lhc\se couniric-s. a numhi-r of 
projects which to a laige extent are btC' 
ing financed by Arab -'i money, piojccts 
that arc licing c irried o^t by us or by 
Ic'thnicians of othcT countries, and that 
Ijc'iiefii the country whcTe the projects 
arc’ inirodiiit'd. 

Only througii knowledge is a projei t 
made fruitful, therefore a major coniri- 
btition of the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many is to deliver "know-how" to deve¬ 
loping countries. 


SI NGAPORE FOREIGN MINISTER 

IN BONN 


S INGAPORE’S foreign Minister, Mi 
Sinnatamby Rajnrainam, visited the 
Fc’dcral Republic of Germpny from Octo¬ 
ber 1 to 4. Federal Foreign Minister Hans- 
Dietrich Gcnscher gave a dinner in his 
honour on October i. 

In .his dinner addrcs.s. the German host 
expressed satisfaction that in the speeches 
by the representatives of both Go.crn- 
nicnts at the United Nations General As¬ 
sembly in New York "an extensive agree- 
inent emerged in our concepts of world¬ 
wide interdependence, which compels ihe 
nations to-co-operate." 



Poroign Minister Gensch^r 

Minister Genschcr continued: "South- 
East Asia, with the end of the Indo-China 
war, remains a focal point of our coun¬ 
try's attention and that of the European 
Community Far beyond poliiico-com- 
iiiiicial interests, South-East Asia's fiolitt- 
cal self-realization is of essential signifi¬ 
cance to us 

"We agree with the oUier countries of 
Europe that the countries c^f Asia (Asso¬ 


ciation Of .South-East Asian Nations) cle 
serve lasting support in their efforts at 
srlf-rcali/ation and consolidation. These 
pcTcepiions. in fact, found expression re- 
cer.lly in the South-East Asia trips of Mr 
S|M’naiire of ihr European Parliament and 
President Ortoli of the F.uropean Commis¬ 
sion. F.xpansion of economic relations he 
tween the EC and the countries of Asia 
seems to us a suitable instrument to sup¬ 
port their efforts at self-realization, .since 
economic stability is an important prere- 
qui.site of .social and political stability. 

"In this ronnec-tion. I consider it a 
good sign that the EC’s trade relations 
with the Asian countries, despite the gene¬ 
ral recession, have hardly declined. This 
applies specifically to our trade with 
Singapore. Moreover, let me mention that 
in the community of the EC we champion 
the greatest possible liberalization of 
trade, and the dismantling of various bar- 
ricr.s to trade and of protectionist machi- 
nenry." 

Speaking about relations with Singa¬ 
pore, Mr. Genschcr said: "Our two coun¬ 
tries' bilateral -relations are — one can 
say without exaggeration — excellent." 
"Both sides are profiting from the Ger¬ 
man investments in Singapore, which, 
despite the recession, have- not lost their 
attractiveness. We alsc> consider our tech¬ 
nological co-operation with Singapore very 
satisfactory, and we are pleased to have in 
our country a number of Singapore's 
young people, who are obtaining career 
training in German linns.** 
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TIIAIIE MID eni«OM» 


GERMAN FOREIGN TRADE SURPLUS REDUCED 


In Auf'usl 197.5. lh«* values ol fureign 
trade were 9 and 15 per cent lower in 
till* rase of itniK>ris and exports, respre- 
ii\c*ly, as compared to the figures f<»r 
August 197.1 The \alues of foreign trade 
liavf alsct dec leased by 11% in the case 
of imports and 19% in the case of ex¬ 
ports. wlic'ii compared to the figures for 
1075 

During the first eight months of *97'). 
the trade h.-ilance of the Fc-deral Repub¬ 
lic of Cermnny showed an export surplus 
of 25.1 billion DM. Total imports were 
for a value of 1178 hillion DM iiiid ex¬ 
ports totalled 142.9 billion DM. As com¬ 
pared to the first eight months of 1974. 


the value, ol impoils remained practical¬ 
ly unchanged (plus 0.2 per cent); while 
the export values were reduced by 5 per 
cent- 

During the period January-August 
197.5* current account of the balance 
of pavinents showed a surplu.s of plus 
3.3 billion DM which consisted of a sur¬ 
plus of plus 25.2 billion DM in foreign 
trade and a deficit for service transactions 
as well as additional good^-trade (minus 
8.9 billion DM). During the correspond¬ 
ing period of 1974. the current account 
had shown surplus of plus 13.1 billion DM 
and the.' foreign trade balance had sfiown 
a surplus of plus 32.9 billion DM. 


EFFECT OF THE OIL PRICE, 


T he foreign trade surplus ol the Fe¬ 
deral Republic of Germany was reduc¬ 
ed to t.7 billion DM (DM' i=:Ks. 3.40) in 
the month ol August compared to 3.7 
hdlion DM in July 11^75 and *{.2 hillion 
DM in August 1974. According to fig- 
ui'cs. released by the Federal .Statistical 
OITii-cr, gCMjds worth 13,72.3 billion DM 
weie imporfe-d during ih<; month iirulcr 
If port and goods worth 1.5,47*1 billion DM 
v\cTe exported. Acconling to prciiininaTV 
estimates of tlie German Federal Bank, 
a.s against their surplus, there was a de¬ 
ficit of 2 billicm DM. after taking into 
account the deficits for service transactions 
and the transfer payments to the current 
account. 

TRADE WITH 
ARABIAN STATES 

T he trade balance of the Fedrtal 
Republic of Germany with Iran 
and the other ten Aiabian States is ex- ' 
pc-ciccl to be ec|uali/ecl by the end ol 
this year. This forecast has been made 
by ibc Nc'ar And Middle F.asl A.ssocia 
non ot llainbui.g. 1 he* asscuiation has 
also stated (bat ini comparison with . 
iht* li^iire** fcM the fiiM scvc'ii months 
oi if)7t' there has bec-n during ibe* cor- 
tespondiiig period ot 1975 a reduction 
of the ilc'fiiit in trade balance from DM. 
1.8 billion lo cinlv DM 800 million. 


T he balance of payments of the 
Eiiropc'an Community in the com¬ 
ing year will be additionally encumber¬ 
ed by nearly 4 billion dollars on ac¬ 
count of ibc' increase in the crude od 
price decided upon by the OPFX- 
countries. The consequences of the 
10% rise in crude prices arc bring as- 
scssc'd with ipreai concern by the F.uro-. 
pean Commission in Brussels. I'he 
price increase could lead to a slowing 
down of industrial production in the 
Commiinitv and thus retard the efforts 


10 vitalize the economies. 

Speaking on the increase, the Federal 
German Minister for Economics, Dr. 
Hans Friclerichs, declared that as a 
result of this decision, the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany would have to 
spend an additional a.8 billion 
per year in future. In addition, the, 
changed exchange rates between the, 
Deutsche Mark and dollars would once 
again encumber the Federal Republic! 
of Germany with the same amount for| 
oil. 


I NDIA panic ipated 111 the i^tli Rer 
lin “Paiiners For Progress," Ovetseas 
Import Fair, with 25 firms displaying 
their gcxKls. 

The Indian .stand dirc'ctcn, Mr. S.K. 
Moduel. c.xpressed his satisfaction with 
the sales achieved at the fair, and with 
the new business contacts established, not 
only with buyers from the Federal Re¬ 
public of GcTmany but from other Euro¬ 
pean countries as well. The co-operation 
with the Overseas Import Fair, Director 



r-Afi i 14LRS FOR 
PROGRESS 
F-Aitt 


Mrs. Irnigard Graf, ensured that products 
wcTe in accordance with European re- 
€piirement.s. This applied particularly to 
the major cxpc»rt item, textiles and gar¬ 
ments, which found wide acceptance par¬ 
ticularly with department stores. 

Jewelry, carpets, luggage, and sporting 
goods were also much in demand, and 
the expanding industrial capacity of India 
was underlined by the ranges of metal¬ 
ware, machinery and tools on display. 


Indian AmbaB$ador Rahman (9nd from ffghf> wjih Mr. Rowhaddor, 5tef# Sacratary In tha Eeonomka Mlnlatry (ind from lafi) with 
Garman offkiala at tha fair. Right : Tha Indian atall. 




AMBASSADOR DIEHL . SOME THOUGHTS ON ACTUAL TRENDS IN WORLD ECONOMY 





'A JOINT GAIN' 


In his address at the Administrative Staff College of India on Sept 29, 
Ambassador Diehl outlined some thoughts on actual trends In vvK)rld 
economy. We print here an abstract on which the extempore lecture 
was based: 


HL iradiiional palttin and nlruilurc* of llii* United Naiicnis ilicri' is a reasoii- 
of world eroiioin) has been upsi*r as able hope that il»c* atiswtT to ilir pr<»h- 
a result €>f ihe oil crisis. Tlie fait that leiii uill l>e co-operation and not confrem- 
rhe nil producing ccMintries have used taiicni. But thi.s situation is not yet iimlet 
iIi.N tomnuMlit> to get a Ixitci rciuiii '•>iurol. 

‘ii>m the oil ccinsuming countries. has 
triggered c>II the general debate al>nut 
die reUiiondiip hetwc'en the counirus 
tiiai aic ahle to sell loinmodiiics of viial 
iiiiporiaiue and the group of countries 
that nec*d these commodities. 


At the hcgiiining of this di-sciission the* 
main ronflntiiig parties wcTe the de\c‘- 
loping nations and the industrialised 
inimitiies For some time it looked as if 
u'c wnuld assi.st at a new. serious con ‘ 
fii'iitation. iTeatiiig in a world conimu- 
iiiM' that is tr^'ing to overcome c>ld ri\al¬ 
lies. as for example tin* F.ast-Wc'st ron- 
lliit ill F.iiropc, new blocks, new umsions. 

In the meantime it liecaine visible that 
Ihe problem i.s more complicated than 
hat. Aniong.st the industrialiaed coun- 
iric-s we find a group including such ini 
port ant partners in wcnrld economy like 
the United States and Canada, that arc 
highiv industiiali.vHl and have at the 
same lime plenty of raw tiiati'rials and 
onimcKlities. On ilie other hand wc* 
h,i\e seen that in the group of the 


VVi: sec: that a large group of conn- 
tries maintains the posit .on that thi \ 
have been "exploitt'd'* in not getting a 
f.iir coiiipeiisatiofi for their gonds and be¬ 
ing forced In hiiv jircMliicts prat tic .ally at 
the iniidMions that tiu industrial isc'il 
(Ilium ies imposed. VVhatevei one ina> 
lliiiik about the jiisiifiiatiim of ili«\se 
views, the fait that general dc-hate dis- 
<lls^illg these' issues has lieeii started is 
ceriainlv a good sign. 


cCooperation is the answer 
to the challenge, can 
alone produce the joint 
gain.’ 


I lie* FedtTal Covernineiif has taken a 
const I ui five attitude starting from the as¬ 
sumption that we risk unprercderitcd 
eicmnmir c aiastroplics, which in due 
course will degenerate into social and 
political disasicT. if we do not try to 
solve the prohletn.s together. The truth is 


called developing countries, enormous 
disparities liave liecn cTeated hv the rise' noliody. however powerful he may be. 


of fhc! oil price. In some cases the dis- 
[lariiies betwecMi developing counirie.s 
themselves arc much greater than the dis- 
paiities between industrialised countries 
and certain developing countries. 

The fact that this complex situation 
has been reali.scal now everywhere, has 
influenced the debates in a positive way. 

The fear that the crisis would lead all life with political ^ecdom and social jus 
of us in hopeless confrontation is now ii«e as the basic pillars of our coiistitu- 
lc;s.s acute, and after the Special Session tiotial structure. 


(.an .solves llie problem alone. Co-opura- 
lion is the answer to the challenge, can 
alone protluce the joint gain. 

l.ei me offer you the German line of 
thinking in describing our own national 
experience. After the war we faced the 
tieinrndous task to reronatruct our 
farlierland and to give people a decent 
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Our econoniir su(-cf!ss has made some¬ 
times less visible for the foreign observer 
I hat our achievements in the field of so¬ 
cial justice can stand any comparisc^n. 
This was a result ot the harmony bet¬ 
ween the productive groups and forces 
in the country. The leaders of the trade 
unions realised — and the German work¬ 
ers supported them — that the first task 
was to get things going. And that it was 
better to distribute a big ^ake a un- 
equally than to distribute a vc'-v nnall 
cake equally. 

It was natural chat after t.M main 
work was done, new claim‘d * ■ rt- made, 
new programmes were devc^ ^ d, all with 
an idealistic background. Ij«i> absorbing 
a very high percentage of \\n: gross na- 
lional product. We had an inflaTion of 
demand on the scK'ial prcxluct. t>r.c of 

<The industrialised count¬ 
ries need the developing 
countries, the developing 
countries need the indus¬ 
trialised countries.’ 


the promotors of these politics said, “we 
will see what the German industry can 
take.*' We have seen it in the* nieaiiiimc. 
T'he burden of unproductive spending 
could not lie carried by the* productive* 
forces any more. 

In a period of boom we would perhaps 
have* realised the fart that we were spend¬ 
ing more than we earned, much *aic*r. 
But under the actual conditions in world 
economy, the truth hit us relatively early 
and made a dc!c-p impact. 

The Federal Government now is mak¬ 
ing vc*ry .^crious efforts to cut down un¬ 
productive spending on one side and tcj 
encourage and stimulate the productive 
forces on the oti.er. This is not easy, 
because in the meantime many expecta¬ 
tions have been raised, many vested inter¬ 
ests created, that must now be brought 
down to reality again. 


I have mentioned our national exam¬ 
ple, because I fear we ri.sk that the same 
phenomenon may appear in the commu¬ 
nity of nations and that many are 
exemptcxl to follow the advice‘Let’s 
find out. what the industrialised countries 
can take.' TIutc is still danger that in¬ 
sight miglii come texi late and onlv after 
the damage has already been done. 

li is still fa.shionable to play with ciiio- 
lions and to use uncontrolled language* in 
bcjth catrps Kor every learned economist 
it IS o'jvious that this language will draw 
somi- applause* hiie and there, but it will 
not provide aiiv solution. The industria- 
li.seel countries have to realise this and the 
deve? ■»-'iTTg couiiirit-s have to realise it 
also 7h(.> industrialised countrie.s need 
the dc- ’oping fouiiiries, the developing 
lounti'e.-- neeil ilie industrialised coun¬ 
tries 

Out of the total c'xports of the develop¬ 
ing (ouiiirii's. 7”, pi-T cent are absorbed 
by the tlF.C'.I) fotinirie.s alone, vci per 
cent (onsiiiuu- exihariges among ihc dr- 
ve’lopiiig couiiines ihemselves, 5 per cent 
go to the fonimiitiist coutiiric-H. This 
means: I'he growth rates of the indus¬ 
trialised eountrie*s with free market ecro- 
nomics and ihcese of the developing 
crjiiniries are Inseparably linked with 
each other. 

My Foreign Mini.ster, .Mr. Cienscher, 
has offeied in his spcH.*rh before the Spe¬ 
cial Se'ssinn of the Assembly of the Uniicnl 
Nations some of our ideas for general 
LC'itMderatton. Here is our programme: 

• Wc* must open the markets of the 
indu.strialised countric's more than in 
the* past 10 products of the develop¬ 
ing cemiuries; thi.s applies in parti¬ 
cular to procrssc‘d prcMlucts. 

• We must .stabilize the commodity 
export earnings of the individual de¬ 
veloping countries: this applies in 
particular to the least developed 
countries and those most seriously 
affected by tin; crisis. 


• We must prevent excessive commo¬ 
dity price fluctuations. 

• We must, in the interest of the 
smooth functioning and growth of the 
world economy ensure a continuous 
commodity supply. 

• We must accelerate the process of 
industrialization it* the developing 
countries by means of industrial and 
technolf^ical co-operation. 

• We must facilitate and improve the 
transfer of technology' from the Indus- 
iriaUsed to the developing countfies. 

• We must vigorously iiKTcaac focxl 
prcxluction in the developing coun¬ 
tries. 

• We must increase with all means 
available to us the flow of capital to 
the developing countries, particularly 
to the pemrest among them. 

^^Mndi^an^Germanyniav^^^ 
realised that we fulfil our 
duty towards our own 
people and also do eervice 
to the community of 
nations.’ 


• We must shape the international 
monetaiy system in such a way that 
it can be cx>tiduc.ivc to the growth of 
world trade and the world economy 
and to the preservation of monetary 
value. 

India and Cknrmany can rightly claim 
that within their respective groups they 
have been successful to work for a rea¬ 
sonable compromise, because this was in 
both our national interest. It gives me 
satisfaction to conclude my remarks by 
•slating that India and Germany have 
realisexi that we fulfil our duty towards 
our own people and that we do also ser¬ 
vice to the community of nations when 
we join hands in working for a new har¬ 
monious economic world order. Our two 
countries have accepted this lonimon res¬ 
ponsibility. ■ 
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THE INOO-GERMAN AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT AGENCY. ALMORA 




WE HAVE STAF.TEO A PROCESS OF 


ft 


HEN you sec that you have helped 
people , . . shown them the wa% 
for a betcer life . . . that in itself is a 
reward too,*' said Dr. Paul Tag, who 
left India recently together with three 
other experts on concluding his term 
in Almura as German team-leader of 
the Indo-German Agricultural Dexclop- 
ment Agency (IGADA), Uttar Pradesh, li 
was a time of farewells in New Delhi for 
Dr. Tag before ho left, quite liierallv. for 
pastures new. Because he has been om- 
of those indefatigable agricultural experts 
who has worked in many coiinirics of East 
Africa and Asia to spread the go.spel of 
modern farming tceliniqucs, to improve 
yields and to bring a bit of the grtx’n revo¬ 
lution wherever he lias gone. 

ICADA was starterl in Almora in 1970 
“Our aim wa.s‘to make the area self-suIfKi- 
eiii in growing fcxMl,” said Dr. Tag who 
tame to tlic project in 197*1. Before that 
he' had worked for the UN’s FchtcI And 
Agriculture Organisation. It was not le 
ally a new country to liim iTccause he had 
been in India from i9r,^ to 19',A repre 
senting a German fertili/er company and 
even from i9.r,A to 19^*7 he had visited 
India for two months every year as a re¬ 
presentative of the European fertilizer in¬ 
dustry. In those years as a non-nfftc iai. 
he had worked at the grassroots and gen 
a first-hand experience of the problems 
and neetls of the villagers. “1 worked 
directly with small villagers and introduc¬ 
ed fertilizers into their way of thinking. 
We lived in Poona. Punjab, Haryana and 
other areas . . . gave demonstrations, pio- 
diiccd leaflets and even at that time, in 
1954-51^, we sold nearly iis thousand ton¬ 
nes of fcriillzcr in a \car. People wire* 
not fertilizer-conscious in those days and 
we were among the pioneers to introduce 
fcTlili/CTs to the small and medium farm¬ 
ers. But I found the farmers to be very 
open-minded and receptive. 1 built up 
many personal contacts with the villagers 



and once 1 even got a certificate of praise 
from a small village,” Dr. Tag falls all 
thi.s with happiness. 


Ihe hill art'as have iraditioo.'illy, and 
for rc*a.sons of logistics, hc^cn very iniiih 
neglected as f.ir as agrifultiiral devclo])- 
liic-ni Is concerned. That was leallv lYie 
bcM rf*asoo lor Marling an Indo-C>crrn.in 
agrieiiltui^l projc-ct in Almora. ”1 fc'iind 
that in the hill areas, the iiiajority of 
men go away to the plains and urban 
areas and so very few arc left to 
work on the fields. Every year, nearly 
Rs. 3.7 crores come to Almora in the form 
of small and big money orders. Well, 1 
thought tlieii that wc had to change our 
approach It was the women who did all 
tlic work and not the men. So wc started 
women farmer training courses, in cempenra- 
tion with the Farmers Training Centre at 
Hawalbagh. And this turned out to be 
a very good idea.” 

Dr. Tag first outlines the special pro¬ 
blems of the hill areas to explain why they 
have been the pcKwcst agriculturally. The 
land is terraced and therefore more diffi¬ 
cult to cultivate, it is overstcxkt.d land 
with poor yielding rattle who cat up 
evetything, bringing up water for irriga¬ 
tion IS difficult and more often than not, 
it is difficult to even reach the interior 
villages which are tucked away high in 


—by Vijay N. Shankar 

the mountains. Also, when IGADA start¬ 
ed. there was practically no hill farming 
research except at the Vivekananda l.ab- 
oratories in Almora — now run by ICAR 

— and the Hill Fruit Research station at 
Cliaubhattia. Both research ccnire.s have 
worked in fruitful exmpenration with ICADA 
since then. 

“All these probh-ms made it clear to us 
that * bill fanner needed a lot of help 

— am! -r tvays," said Dr. Tag. *We 

had our d'-monstraiion plots in various 
places in 'bnoia di.sfriet and gave 
fertili/»r .ind also introdiKcd 

improved s*-ef! varic'fies. It was a 
small bf'ginning and result.s were 
.slow You see, the ii.se of fc'Tiilizcr 
rited.s (r.iiiiiiig over many years. And aii- 
odier very im|Miilant point is that as an 
expert, 1 need anything from 2 to 4 years 
lo win the irust and confidence of the 
fatniers Because fo them we wctc all 
cMitsiders.” 

Ihcro were a variety and abundance of 
other problems tcxi and Dr. Tag and his 
tc*ain of c-xperts worked against all man 
nc'r of odds to make the project the suc¬ 
cess that it is today. Tlie IGADA team 
had to organise and plan out work in 
diver.se sectors of agricultural production.* 
Fertilizers and demonstration plots were 
only a small part of the story. Tmprovcxl 
sc^eds, new' high-yielding crops, livcstCK'k 
management, fruit growing, land owner¬ 
ship patterns and focxl storage were tome 
of the areas which took ihcir attention 
Soil research in hill greas was also a new 
field and even though Paiitnagar Agrirul 
tural University nmperated fully with 
IGADA. the project experts had to start 
veritably fiom scratch to solve the special 
problems of hill agriculture: 

Dr. Tag switched from talkihjf about 
problems to outline the various operations 
in which IGADA scored a good degree of 
success. “Because/* as he said, '*prob- 
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guna at tha pro/acf. German aMparia at IGADA. 

Irma will always be there as long as one none of the headaches of terrace farming.*' not l>een left out of the ambit of the pro- 


tries to discuss tliem at conference tables 
and on paper. We suKed the problems 
on the fields." 

To Improve the availability of good 
seed, the project built up a seed process¬ 
ing unit where seed Is multiplied and pro¬ 
cessed and sold at cheap prices directly to 
the farmer. In the initial stages of IGADA 
seed was purchased from outside and was 
often not very good. 

Another problem was the shortage of 
feriilirer and food facilities. IGADA has 
now built up four food storages in Almora 
district and another four are planned 
The aim is to build un a «omplrie net¬ 
work of fertiliser and seed storages so that 
the farmers of the area have this facility 
close to their fields. 

As he spoke about prospects and possi- 
btliiies. Dr. Tag revealed a very im|>urt 
ant aspect of the agiicultiiral c>«peii • 
the role of a vi.sionary. Dr. Tag himself 


he said. 

A big new crop that has immense possi¬ 
bilities for the future, is soybean. **We 
introduced soybean on nearly r^.ixio hec¬ 
tares.** said Dr. lag. "and also have our 
demonstration fields which are own<*cl by 
farmers. We only help them with new 
methods and advice on inputs. It is tcK» 
early to say whether soybean will l>c am 
unqualified success, but all the signs for 
sue<ess are there It will take time. . . 
just as everything in ague ultiire takes time 
for fruitition. One should not expect 
results too soon.'* 

Among the other achiexemems exf 
IGADA i< an artificial inseininatinn 
centre to improve the livestock in 
Almora. The project l.as its own liquid 
nitrogen plant and a new bull station 
whidi will be gnaily useful to liwsiock 
breeders in the district IGADA iias also 
conceiuraiL-d on improving facilitic-s fi»r 


jeci and IGADA has set up 3 lift irrigaiion 
.schemes in the Kosi \ alley. Dr. Tag 
agrees however that mure needs to be done 
in this fii*ld. The project also run< a 
workshop for its vehicles and machinery 
and It IS superviscnl hy a CkTman expert 
An ini|K»rtant field of opeiaiions IVn 
IG.ADA ex|>«'ris is plant proteciiofi and .1 
great deal of work has In^en done in ihi'^ 
wnit I he supply cif iiisc*c tic ides and the 
new application of plant protection 
Tnetlicub specially 10 crops like sovbean 
Dr. Tag '•its back after the, IGADA 
.story has been told. It is, of course, just 
a part of the story liecausc the greater 
pan of it is the hard work, the friistra- 
ticiii and the happiness, and the cor.siam 
iiuc-ting of thalleiiges that these agriful 
niral c\p« ns have had to pu; in. "We 
have started a process of change." he 
savs. • rime is ichv short and there is so 
much to do *' IGADA will have German 
experts working in .Minora till 1978 as 


has introduced new crops in the area and 
fc^ls that even if one out of five new icieas 
is successful. >t is worth it. "It is difficult 
Id introduce new cTOp.s because we have to 
hit upon the right varieties that are suiic*d 
in particular conditions." 

One of his brand new ideas was the 


milk supply and will soon have its own 
milk prc'ccssing cemre. The project also 
looks after 43.000 sheep and is en¬ 
couraging the selling up of a wool 
industry in the area. It has made 
arrangcmcnis to import shc*ep of the 
Alpine breed to Almora so as to 


jilans are now, Afi<*r that the Indian 
agencies vtfill i.ikc* over. "Tlitre must be 
follow up. ' Dr. Tag says, ‘ the pressure 
iiiusi be kept up for a lung time. We 
must not be in a hurry to evaluate. 
Because* projects like IGADA must become 
the story of the future in developing 


growing of olives in Almora. *T found improve the Icxal breeds. Irrigation has agricuUure. 


olive growing wild in the area. 1 discus 
scft this also with Indian agricultural ex¬ 
perts and we started work on the idea. 1 
am sure that the experiment will work and 
that Almora will soon be producing 
olives.*' 

Another new project Maned b\ Dr. Tag 
was the growing of what he called un- 
perishable crops. Walnuts and other dry- 
fruits were introduced in the area. Better 
varaeties of nuts were imported and already 
the walnuts are growing well in Almora. 
About 1.900 hazel nut plants were import¬ 
ed fitnn Germany and this formed the 
stock for multiplication, the base. Hazcl- 
nuu had never been grown before in 
Almora but Dr. Tag felt that all these nut 
planu whitAi form a tree crop had a good 
dtance of growing on sloping land. "Even 
women can grow these things as it has 
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I mDo-CEBiiiAii AOBicuiTumi PHOJECT III iiMiiiiiw — 

FROM A SUBSISTENCE ECONOMY TO THE GRANARY 


OF THE STATE _i, 

I T was a curious group oC journalists 
who last month visited the field of 
operation of the West German-aided pro¬ 
ject in Kangra and two adjoining dis¬ 
tricts. They had heard it said in Delhi 
that it was outstanding for the \igour 
with which it had been pursued. 

That a disiria with a subsistence eco¬ 
nomy sliould become the granary of a 
State and is expected to make it self- 
sulficictu in focid before long after just 
8C\en years of the start of the project was 
an achievement which had to be seen to 
be believed. 

The district» split into three* with Una 
and Hamirpur carved out of it after its 
transfer to Himachal Pradesh from Pun¬ 
jab, had little grain, or, much elM. to 
.sell before the project started in 1967. 
By the end of this year, it will have nine 
regulated markets for its produce. A daily 
radio broadcast of market intelligence al- 


B.D. MATHUR 

of integrated and intensive agricultural 
development, German aid has pumped 
into it much huger funds than those nor¬ 
mally available for other projeas. To- 
date. it has amounted to ta million 
Marks, the equivalent of nearly Rs. s-.'i 
cTores. It has provided German techni¬ 
cal ex|>eru a wide range of equipment, 
langing from 80 motor vehicles to drilling 
machinery for tubcwcUs and a mcKlcrn 
workshop for maintenance of the vehicles 
and machinery. 

Specially important for the project has 
been the German aid through the sup¬ 
ply of fertilizer, the sale of which has 
provided so far nearly Rs. 87 lakns, to 
create a wide infrastructure for continu¬ 
ed development not only of agriculture, 
but also horticulture and animal hus¬ 
bandry. Under the Indo-Gcrman agree¬ 
ment. the State is expected to match this 
investment, out of its own funds. 


achievements In Mandl. 

The project is more fortunate than its 
lADP counieiparu, however, in having 
the high-level committee to cut some red- 
tape. It has obtained such measures of 
gieater autonomy, for instance, as the 
use of a revolving fund of Rs 10 lakhs 
out of the counterpart funds to be used 
for loans for the purchase of Jersey cross¬ 
bred cows by farmers. The close under¬ 
standing and co-operation between the 
leaders of the Indian and German teams -- 
the project officer, Dr. Charanjit Singh 
and Mr Peter Gebaur. ihics no less to 
smooth the way. 

The German fertilizer supplied to the 
pioject has been a balanced mixture. 
Tills, combined with intensive soil test¬ 
ing, for which an excellent laboratory has 
been provided through German aid. has 
promoted the spread of high-yielding 
varieties, particularly of wheat, more effec- 



9Mp9Clfng ih0 MW Mgh^yMdfng rar/allto 
ready is made to it from the State capi¬ 
tal. Simla. Deposits with co-operatives 
had nearly trebeled despite the leeway 
in consumption the inhabitants had to 
make up. 

Astonishing as these facts were, they 
were not unexpected, however, as the 
Indo-German Agricultural Project. Kan- 
gra, was sought and secured after the 
transformation of the district of Matidi 
by the lint such West German project. 
A request had soon followed, and was 
met in 1969, fbr similar help for Uttar 
Pradesh, for one of iu own under-deve¬ 
loped hill districts, that of Almora. 

While the project generally has the 
aims of the "Intensive Agricultural DIs- 
tria" projects elsewhere in the rountry. 


Ai ih9 MMd proM$$ing ptant. 


Generated from the sale of fertilizer, 
these counterpart funds, deposited with 
the Government of Indie, ere spent on 
projects settled at the local level by a 
committee of experts including the Ger¬ 
man team leader and his Indian counter¬ 
part, the project officer, and presided 
over by the Deputy Commissioner of the 
district. These projects are then ap¬ 
proved by a State-level committee, v^hich 
also has on it a German zeprescntaiive. 

Much of the financial and admitistra- 
sirative procedures arc in line' with the 
Indian Government regulations and, one 
suspecu on a visit to the project site, ra¬ 
ther cumbersome and slow for not only 
the Germans but also the enthusiastic In¬ 
dian experts with experience of the 


tively and enduringly chan in most other 
areas. Himachal Pradesh has been one of 
the few areas in the country where the 
use of fertilizers did not decline last year 
when its price was raised sharply. 

Grain production in the three projea 
di.stricts has nearly doubled in the seven 
years of the projm’s operation. Perhaps 
even more impressive has been the in¬ 
crease in production of vegetables as a 
cash crop through the distribution of 
quality seedlings and seed from the pro¬ 
ject's nurseries. Vq^euble growing baa 
been remarkably difficult to promote in 
the country. Its success in this area, far 
from' the urban market, must be attribut¬ 
ed mainly to the enthusiasm of the Ger¬ 
man expert who laid out the nurseries 
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•nd noi only grew vegeublei of it quality 
rarely teen in the markeu Init alto orga¬ 
nized the extension services for their cul¬ 
tivation. 

As notable has been the growth of 
orchards. From lets than 1.000 acres* of 
them in 1966, they now occuj>y more 
than 11.000 acres: citrus, litchi. grai>es 
and mangoes at the lower altitudes and 
walnou. almonds, and pears in the higher 
mountalni. 

Animal husbandry Is not included in 
the project agreement, but the counter¬ 
part funds have helped to provide not 
only Jersey bulls to improve the local 
bre^ but also chilling plants and trans¬ 
port for the milk now produced in in¬ 
creasing quantities. 



Tin pBriy of journolloU who r/a/M tho Kongrm projoei. 

ties to service societies. This is so des- tion and distribution of milk when its 


Impressive as the infrastructure for de¬ 
velopment coming into being is. there is. 
however, a singular lack of development 
of local management whicli would make 
for not only greater self-reliance but also 
sustained development. Co-operation has 
still to develop from primary cTedlt socle- 


pile the State Government having posted 
an Assistant Rcfgistrar of Societies for de- 
\elopment of co-operation and his being 
a member of the project committee. 

Even the collection of milk is being 
done by a Slate agency. A state corpora¬ 
tion is being planned for both the collec- 


supply increases. sufficiently to make one 
profitable enough. The lessons of the milk 
lo-operaiivet of Gujarat and Maharash- 

tra apparently have been ignored. _• 

Mr. Mathur, the author of this arfi- 

cle. If Special Correspondent in **The 
Statesman,** New Delhi. 



SEVENTY COUNTRIES PARTICIPATE 
IN ANUGA-75 



A NUGA *75" the international food 
fair, was held in Cologne from 
September 13 through 18. 

Participanu included some 3,000 ex¬ 
hibitor# f rom 70 different countries 
cKcupying over a million and a half 
square feet of exhibit space. 

The *'grand world food market." as 
the fair is called, was opened this time 
by Chancellor Schmidt. 

India's effort at the fair was spread 
over three display stands. The National 
Tek Board of India had its own stand, 
where two Indian women were on duty 
wearing picturesque saris. The three 
main varieties — Assam, Nilgiris and Dar- 
jelling — top the Hk of Indian export 
goods and the export volume of the 
world's main tea producer is rising 
steadily. 
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We print here the text of a radio feature written and produced 
by Melville de Mellow on the Rourkele Steel Plant—to-date the 
largest foreign collaboration project of the Federal Republic of 
Germany—and its effects on the socio-economic life of the people. 
This feature was recently broadcast by Ail India Radio. 


THE MIRACLE OF 

CHANGE 


Melville de Meliew 

SARHATOH : The siory of iron and 

the art of iron-smicicing, stretches back 
to the Rig Veda, where references can 
l>e found. If further proof is required, 
one only has to visit the rust-free Iron 
Pillar at Delhi's Kutab Minar, or the 
burial mounds of South India where 
metal tcx>ls and implements bear testi- 
memy to the craft of iron and steel- 
making that flourished in India more 
than two thousand years ago. 

Hut then followed a period of dec a> 
and neglect and the anciemt rraft was 
foigotten. 

Around 1R74. there was a revival of 
steel making, and an iron works was 
established at Barakar in Bengal. In 
icfoy. Sir Jamshedji Tata — a man of 
vision and enterprise — pioneered the 
mcxiern steel industry in India with the 
formation of the Tata Iron and Steel 
Cc*inpany at famshedpur. In its wake 
followed the Indian Iron and Steel Ovm- 
pany and the Mysore Iron and 

.Steel Works <i9a5>. A new era of steel 
technocracy had clawm^d in India. 

But it rec(uired the vision of a man 
like Jawaharlal Nehru to take the really 
big step forward on Januarv i*^. lOM* 
when Hindusiaii Steel l-imitc;d — an en¬ 
terprise fuliv owned by the Government 


of India and the laifest industrial com-1 
plex in the country — was set up to I 
manage the three steel plants: Rourkela 
built by West German firms; Bhilai 
Imilt with Soviet aMiKaiicc; and Doiga- 
pur which was built by a consortium of 
1.^ leading engineering ftrms in the U.K. 

But our story begins on the site of a 
gieen field and a cluster of huts, which 
made up a village called Rourkela. On 
this site, a meagre living was be- 
iitg torn from a reluctant earth, 
and the loudest noise was the laborious 
scrape of a bell-metal wetrker's hand- 
tools. 

{Sound of bell-metal toots) 

NARRATOR: The villi^c of Rottr- 

Ikcla. like any poor little village in India, 
carried out pujas and prayers. 

(Sound of pufa and beUs) 
NARRATOR: They gathered their 

wheat. 

(Wheat cutting noises) 
NARRATOR: And pouglied their 

fields with srrawny. diffldent buffatocs. 

(Ploughing effect sounds) 
NARRATOR : They frequently adopt 
eel the centuries-old agricultural techni¬ 
que of "slash and burn" in an attempt 


to fmlliae their land, but this led in¬ 
stead to erosion of their farming land. 

(Jungte fire effect) 

NARRATOR: Their farming imple¬ 
ments were poor — their methods were 
antique and their farms so small that 
they were destined to remain unprofit¬ 
able. Prosperity, and indeed death, de¬ 
pended on the secular rhythm of the 
monsoon. 

And the wandering minstrel, sang of 
the days of prosperity that never came, as 
he waded the Shrinking Brahmant river. 

(Sounds of minstrePt instrument and 
then taud sounds from steel plant) 

NARRATOR: Texlay, the traditional 
sounds have been drowned out by the 
Rourkela Symphony — the well-known 
sounds oi a modern steel complex. 

IJfo one exemplifies the spirit of Rour- 
keta better than Dr. P.I.. Agrawal — 
full-time General Mansger. 

deMELLOW: Rourkela was once con¬ 
sidered the sick steel plant of India. 
What is the health of the plant as of 
now? 

DR. AGRAWAL: Well, as far as the 
plant is now concerned. 1 would not 
call it a sick plant at all. It’s a healthy 


A sketch of the Rourkeia Iron and Steal Plant. 
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vigorous plant, which has done ver>' well t 
last year and looks forward to a still i 
brighter performance next year and the ( 
year to come. Going by the figures in I 
the year *74-*75t saleable steel produr < 
tion was in the region of about Hit ; 
thousand tonnes. Wlien )ou compare • 
with an attainable rapacity of i to i.i ] 
million tonnes, it is a fairly good pfr- 
formance. considering the difiiculties of i 
power and the railway strike. As far as i 
the production during the year *7S**7fi is s 
concerned, we are hoping to make a pro- < 
duct ion of about goo thousand tonnes — 
in '75-’76. it was about 10.3 per cent bet¬ 
ter or an improvement over the previous 
year —^ and we are hoping to make a simi¬ 
lar improsement in saleable steel during 
the year *75-*76. 

NARRATOR: Professor Junghans 

hails from Bonn — Germany. He farmed 
ill the Rourkela area for five years. Rice 
and dairs' production t^s his main en- 
draxoiir at a place called Kunditnii. sixiv- 
foiit miles fiom Rourkela. He handed 
n\er a prosperous farm to the Adisasis 
and returned 10 Germany in 1964. 

d^MELLOW \ Now perhaps vou could 
tell us what .has been the impact of 
Rourkela Steel Plant on the villages and 
the people, paiticularlv the Adivasis in 
this area? 

PROF, JVSGHANS: I think there 
arc two major impacts, one is that re¬ 
gional uibanisarion creates a market and 
I give you an example. When I came to 
this steel plant, it had 80,000 inhabitants 
and all the vegetables were biought from 
Calcutta or from Bihar Sharif by train, 
by trucks. Now, after about 14 years of 
existing as a steel plant there is no vege¬ 
table brought anywhere from outside and 
if you calculate, say if a family needs 
about two kilos to three kilos of vege¬ 
tables a week, this means it spends about 
five rupees a week and these 15,000 fami¬ 
lies in Rourkela spend one lakh per w*eek 
on vegetables and this vegetable money 
goes to the local farmers, because accord¬ 
ing to our last information, there are no 
vegetable imports from anywhere outside. 
This means, that the twenty to thirty 
miles hintcrlaud of, Rourkela earns 
weekly one lakh of money only for 
vegetable goods. 1 think this has created 
a tremendous market power. The second 
thing is that the social change is very 
fast; Farmers who had no land went as 


coolies and so on, to Rourkela. Then 
they generated some capital, which^ ac¬ 
cording to our survey, we have in the 
field 400 families from Rourkela at ran- 
dcim, about fifty to sixty rupees weekly 
are sent home. This means that again 
se\eral lakhs of rupees go direct to the 
hinterland. At present, Rourkela Steel 
Plant has a policy that no employee up- 
10 the level of skilled labourer is eraplox- 
c*'l from outside aiwl we have, some will 
say, ex'en managerial stglE now coming up 
direct from the hinterland. So 1 think 
these local people have by daily confron¬ 
tation with a modem society, had an op- 




fascinating little vegetable-garden, be 
cause it grows onions, tomatoes, spinach, 
lettuce, radishes and it also has a num¬ 
ber of fruit trees on the periphery like 
papaya, pomegranates, guaxa. bananas 
and a few mango trees. Now the big 
siorx .xboui this particular little half 
a<.re of vegetable, is that the owner, M.ir 
tin — a Christian — was once working as 
a .Superx'isor in the Rourkela Steel Plant, 
that was way back in 196a. when he uas 
drawing the laige sum of R.s. 150 a month 
and he already had a family of five kids. 
Now, he saved enough money at Rourkela 
to get the bright idea that he might 
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A ¥l9W of ihe plant. 

poriunity 10 adjust themselves and are 
marching very effectively towards a mod¬ 
ern scKicty, which is an econcimic-minded 
society, and which is a pluralistic society. 

d^MELLOlV' What would you say is 
the distance to which this impact has 
been felt around Rourkela. 

PROF. JUNGHANS: Let's say 50 to fio 
kms. at the most. 

NARRATOR: As Rourkela grew, so 
did the demands for milk and fresh vege-l 
tables. An explosion of vegetable gar¬ 
dens sprouted around Rourkela Steel City 
to meet the new demand. Nexv irrigation 
systems were introduced and for the first 
time co-operative sexieties sprung up. 

deMELLOW: I m speaking to you 

from a little half-acre vegetable patch, 
near Tangrain. about it miles as the 
crow flies from Rourkela. And this is a 


change his fortune and his career by gc^ 
iff, iniCY the vegetable bu.sincrss because 
(he demand for one lakh people in Rour 
kcia was on the increase. 5 k>. with his 
brother, he bought this little picn of land 
with a nice well and some xvater and they 
went into partnership, and the turnover 
is nenv about 300 to 400 rupees a month 
— each of them is earning. They have 
ten children of course to feed, but all 
hands aboard and all the kids take pan 
in the running of this vegetable farm. 
So that will give you tome idea liow 
Rourkela Steel Plant itself has affected 
the lives of these poor people. I am 
officially informed that up to a radius of 
rliirty miles outside of Rourkela. there 
are at least 7.cm of these small half-acre 
vc:getable farms and fruit farms, now go- 
iog full steam and in full production. 

NARRATOR: The General Manager 
ot Rourkela claimed that it was now a 
matter of policy to recruit scheduled 
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iritscfl and castes to the RourkelSl Plant 
DR. AGRAWAL: Out of a total 

H'ork-force of about uith 

us about 5,670 scheduled tribes and about 
a,6go scheduled castes employees, in vari¬ 
ous categories, and white we have been 
deliberately as a matter of polity, rc- 
I rutting Mheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes candidates, in the last few yeais. 
to give you the idea of tlic figures for 
the year 1974-75, in Class 11 as much as 
44%. in Class 111 17%. and in CHass IV 
55% persons recruited, were from sche¬ 
duled castes/scheduled tribes In adtli- 


I HR. i.AKRA. No. no problem, no 
thing. 

deMELLOlV: Nosv, would you s.iy 

that yoiii c.isc is a very exceptional tast- 
iii the silhige nr are there any other Adi- 
\asi girls like you who have come to the 
big city. In Ronrkcla. and have got jobs 
like you? 

DR. LAKRA: I can say mv case is an 
exceptional case. 

dvMELLOW: What arc you planning 
now to do in your pixsfessioii with the 
rest of your lift?, in medicine? 



Indian and Garman axparta work togathar 
lion to the scholarships which we give in 
our schools. 

NARRATOR: One of the brightest 
examples of Rourkcla’s .success stoiy is 
Dr Asteria Lakra who was horn on a 
humble farm 35 miles from the steel 
plant. Had it not been for the steel plant, 
she might still have been ploughing a 
dusty little patch of tired earth with 
wretched cattle to the mid dav drone of 
the haryesL fly. I talked with her at 
Rourkela's General Hospital. 

drMELLOlV How big is your family? 

DR. (MiSS) A. LAKRA: \Vc aie has 
ing one brother and five sisters and m\ 
btother is an engineer and my sisters are 
also reading in college. 

dcMELLOW: Could vou tell us some¬ 
thing about your early education? 

DR. LAKRA: I studied here at the 
Homipar High School. Then I went to 
Sundergarh College, then to Rirla Medi- 
t a 1 College. 

drMELLOW: .And did you and any 
pioblcnis here when you came — any so- 
cial problems as an Adivasi girl when von 
came to the hospital here. 


DR. LAKRA: Now 1 am working at 
I.G.H. Then after four years. 1 will do 
my Post-Graduate in Gynaecology and 
Ohsirc^tric.s. 

deMELLOlV: Now. l>etween your 
mother and your fathc-r. who influenred 
sou most to break away from the tradi¬ 
tional village life and come hc*re to be¬ 
come a big city girl? 

DR. LAKRA: .Actually, niy idea was 
there also, but niy mummy and dadds 
lK)ih encouraged me. Actually. iny 
daildy tedd me that you will study "medi¬ 
cal/’ then your brother will .study “engi- 
reering" and rest of the .sisters will go. in 
*'general" line. 

NARRATOR: Dr. B.S, Dhillon isi 
Chief Medical Officer of the General Hos¬ 
pital and Adviser. Medical and Health 
Services, Hindustan Steel Umited. Rour- 
kcla. 

Out of a toul of 1.S50 employees undn 
him. more than 400 are Adivasis. 

(UMELLOW: Do they have any in¬ 
hibitions when they come here, when 
working with the other members of the 
stAff. 


DR. DHILLON: For the non-techni¬ 
cal workers — they have no inhibitions, 
they are extremely good workers, very 
sincere in what they do, and extremely 
honest and it is a pleasure to work with 
I hem because its very rare that we ever 
found a shirker among them. The Adi¬ 
vasis can gc't on very well with anybody, 
Ijecaiise their attitude fo life is extremely 
good. 

deMELLOW: Now off the record, your 
personal opinion Has this been good 
for the Adivasis — Ronrkcla Steel Plant 
— the effect it has, had to stimulate peo¬ 
ple in the hinterland to come and take 
np job.s like this? 

DR. DHILLION: Its a complex pro¬ 
blem and a human problem. When 
we came here, we came with certain no¬ 
tions. We thought that we knew ans¬ 
wers to most of the things, if not all the 
things, but when we tame in contact svith 
our Adivasi.s population, in .several wass, 
their ciihiire. or w'hat you rail civilisation 
whatever vou may define it as, was some 
thing muih more superior than svliat we 
pos.sess. Tlu-y have* a wonderful altitude 
towards life. They wmk hard. Thc*v 

enjoy hard. 

deMKLT.OW: Oitp last question. Have 
you in any w'ay had to compromise on 
your standards in nrdcT to at commodate 
them? 

DR. DHILLON: I can't think of an\ 
occasion Probably, they had to rompro- 
ini.se to accommodate us I 

NARRATOR: Alphonse Bara lived 

in a village thirty miles from Rourkela. 
How did the building of the steel plant 
change his life? 

drMELLOW: How much pay do \oii 
get? 

ALPHONSE: Including bonu.s. I get 

about nine hundred rupees. 

drMELI.OW: Now Alphonse. how 

many children have you got? 

ALPHONSE: 1 have got seven child 
ren. 

deMELLOW: And what education are 
you giving them? 

ALPHONSE: Eldest girl is studying in 
Birla Medical College, then the younger 
one has written her Cambridge examina¬ 
tion in 1974. (he result of which wc are 
ex|>ecting next month. 

deMELLOW: Do you think you would 
base been able in give your children surh 
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a good educaiion, bad you noi been work¬ 
ing for Rourkela and if the Rourkcla Steel 
riant had not been set up here? 

ALPHOSSE : It would ha\e been a l>ii 
cliflkult because to get mones is not so 
easv and because we are a family of farm¬ 
ers, to get money is far more difficult. 

dt^MELt-OW: Now. bow many of \our 
friends in the village where you lived, how 
many of your friends have been benefit ted 
by the Rourkcla Steel Plant? 

ALPHONSE: Say about lo per cent. 

(Sounds of marriagtt dance at Bendcra 
village) 

NARRATOR: Bur two hundred miles 
away from the Steel City of Rourkela. life 
goes on much as it did a thousand veats 
ago. 

(Afore sounds of matrtagr dance i 

NARRATOR: Here iliev siill pr.ictiM* 
•'Podu tMi'js.i,'* ciiltixafion of tiops af^r 
binning Hic forest, »oileri honey, the silk 
ccifooii. lac and li\e on a diet of edible 
licrbs and lubrrs. "I he '‘gaunas'' snil 
roam ihe villages tatf^nng flowers, planfs 
ifw! dors .and circles and si.ars on the aim', 
feel and back of winsome village m.iidens 
And here, ihe price I’or a bride still ranges 
.iinuful seven rupees plus a few botth’S of 
tlir local bre-w. On ihe wedding clav ihe 
bride and liiidegTOom arc anoinied wiih 
luimerir paste ami oil. Tbev Mand cm 
a curry stone, undet which is placed a 
bundle of thatching grass. The bride¬ 
groom stands l>ehind and touches rhe left 
heel of Ihe bride with his tcv*. A cloth 
is flung o\er the rniiple and the priest 
chants a praver to ward off e\il spirits, j 
Young girl.s then pour water over the 
couple. The marriage ceremonv is over. 
Adorned in new clothes. Vermillion is ap¬ 
plied to the foreheads of the hapnv couple 
and the voung guests dance into Ihe early 
hours of the morning while the eldcTs 
t-clchrate the eweasion on Mohiiwa brew 
or rice l»eer. 

(Pick-up sounds of marriage dance and 
then sounds of Karma dance) 

NARRATOR: Then there's the Karma 
dance which is performed by the unmar¬ 
ried girls of the village. Tt is a paean of 
praise and mos'ement lo the rain-god for 
llic benison of rain-showers and protec¬ 
tion of the standing c'mps. The deep beat 
of the aboriginal Mandal drum sets the 
tempo for the fascinating rhythms that 
lace this dance. 

(More sounds op Karma dartce) 


NARRATOR: Palkot lies seventy 
miles north of Rourkela It is inhabited 
by Kharivns — a suh-trihe c>f ihr Mundas. 
Here. tlie\ Mill hum with hows and ar¬ 
rows. it is one of thr most backward areas 
of the hinterland though it was not al¬ 
ways so. The Rramukli of Palkot told 
us why? 

deMELLOW: Could you tell me iliis 
area that we have Ix-en over today com 
prises of how many villages? 

PRAMUKH ■ About two liunclrrd 

deMELLOW • Why is it so pcxir from 
ihe point of viesv of ag^iciihurc*' 

PRAMl^KH: You see our area is \er\- 
backward, rust, it was ccworcd wiih for 
rsis and now there is dc^sirucltoii of for¬ 
ests and iliere are no irrig.-uion f.icilinrs 
in t.iir aii-a Vhex li-i l to li\i ni.trdN 
on T.nc I'oiCMs and r!ie !« rest was ihr n'.i-Ji 
iruc'mc 'xf thi*-- area 

ilr.MEfJOW ' W Ii*> has dfsiroxed ihe 
fi^rc'-t ; 

rr.iMrsTi .-.fr-i nn i-w 

\alioTi of ihr roif-M'- after the govern 
Tjieni h.as taken jt. \t\f'\ fi.id ii .«» 

tho-e finsinesMUi-T-. 'dri h.id t..kfn n lomi 
flic- go\c‘Tnmem and n.iiur.dis n w w rnii 
(if>Tic\l .ar:.l ihe forc'J w.is i in rjff 

cirMEf Now xvb.ai aliom .ngri- 

culture, wbai sort c,f crops are grown hi i> 
amongst the people? 

PRAMl'RH' You see, there’ is onU 
one crop .ind that is jj.addv, Iwcausc yf.ii 
see wc‘ hain’i got anv irrigation facilines 

deMELl.OW: Now. am I right in sav 
ing then that the effect that Romkeda has 
had on this particular district is nil. 

PRAMCKH : Yes, someihing like. ihat. 

NARRATOR: Ihit c\en icMlav in the 
remote hinterland, oaths are taken on .i 
clod til earth, the .ow's tail, tuhi le.ive< 
err on copper. Human sacrifice is no Ion 
gcT practised here, bin witch-doctors ate 
still around. 

But as surelv as the eddies in a p<«cil 
spread ' utwards the impact of KourkcU 
is being felt more and more in the hin 
iciland. I asked Rourkela's General 
Manager alxiui this cxiciing and often 
dramatic development. 

deMELLOW: What is the general im¬ 
pact of Rourkcla on the adjoiniiig areas. 

DR. AGRAW AL: The first impact 
will l>e on those who arc working in the 
sieel plant itself. The second one will be 
on ilic large numbiT of them who aic en¬ 
gaged in supplying fruits and vegetables 


and milk and other products, which are 
required at the steel plant, and the third 
one. would be on their standard of living, 
on their education, and on their general 
economic upliftment. And in that area, 
we arc now going nlxiut doing sssiematic 
ally, the work on the improvement in the 
villages, svithin a ladiiis of about ten miles 
or so 

NARRATOR. I then put this ques 
lion to Professor Junghans. 

deMEI.LOW' \ How long do vou think 
it will take for th* impact to he felt in 
all parts of the Siatv? 

jrNGHAN.^ 1 think in ihe i.oni: 
the- influc-nce from Rrinchi — ilic b * 
llravv F.rigirerrin.' (’.c-rpnraiioii — js I'-.-vt 
in.Mi- or Ifsc ctiTTiin-r down to Roiirkcli. 
anil Rmirki-la i-iip.: c up V» h-ivtv:'* 
Kanchi ai^d rc.nik-U \cmi hrcv \.t' f- v. 

\ d'.r.;c-s l-'b \ \. jait'r vc- ’iic iin 

J..II I . 1 -il lo If?' i '* ■ she *:’rl ' !• . 1 ,, lo 

iV* kfU' p.iri t '*Ti-T :hi- bi'ibw.ix 

siitx'-ni’.t.' j ■.'i.i nr MOW loin 

i:*:!; lip. JMd w:-..*n f o.ft Rourkcla n. ic>(it. 
ihcyt* v^as oii:-. on-.* ■'b'iidiarc ‘ndusirs* ii. 
the of i’. usKc .1 .iiul r >v \\c hacc- 

aboui 11,1 idanix- air'..dc So this norih- 
ciTi p.'irt of Cliissa from Roiirk<-ia no f** 
S.imhalpiir rc-.'ilK s,-^-f,is lo have becomt* 
flu industrial hei', and this is Mkmc-ihmg 
i\f iu”.c! dic-inu’d nh'iui before. 

NARRATOR: Bm what is the Adi 

vasi like as a pcisor. 

JUNGHANS: BaSiCally, I would s.t\ 
the Adivasi is .i tspiral Indian farmei. 
which means he is ic-iv hard working. H*- 
lias a «-nse for racnex. 

His economics tnav not alwaxs l>c our«> 
hut if xou earefullx surxcx it. it comes 
mu that he is xerx dexei in utilising hi^ 
opponunuies. for example, one feilow 
j know, who was a displaced person* in 
Kiiuikc'la (sou know when this big steel 
plant was s<m up. ihcx acquired a lot c ^ 
land) x^cm down to Bamrao Si ate and 
became a \er\ successful farmer. Othei^ 
were Its ing here as realU displaced pci 
son.s. but just tcx)k the schooling cjp|x>r 
tunities. One ot these guys is now at ih* 
etigineering lex cl. and if xou kmxw w*hai 
it means for a displaced person, to makc- 
fhe wax up to engineer, >ou must lake 
all your economic and social opporiuni- 
lies to get these things done. Another 
thing which is quite ama/ing to me is. if 
you go to the medical staff of the Hindu 
Stan Steel Hospital, there are about 15 10 
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ROURKELA 


*i> (ItMiors, tlicTi; dn* tcMii aln*:icl\ 
Aclixasi^. A(;aiii, Ix'cntnin^ a cloiior, wiili 
ihc baikgrouiul of a mini hut is a siicios 
siory 111 iny opinion. Wv liavi- a.skoil 4 <k) 
faiiiilic's of the .Su-cl IMaiU. how inuih 
money ilo ynj .seinl hoiiu*. anti wc lia\f 
been tlriviiig lo all flic 40^1 faiiii 

lii.s, in ihcir ln»mc- .lira Wr put 
I to the rltlcr broihrr *>i- ihr latliri tin- 
loii wliiili ut li.irl pill to tht: ^on 
ill thr Slri-l IMaiit : anil that t|iit s 

lion was, "lifiw niiirh nimify tlors Ihr liov 
srntl )oir-‘* Ami wlial tlti \«iu tin wiili 
ihr monr\''** \tiw. on ilic a\rragc. 50 
to fki iiiprrs u< rr sent montlilv- lut> 
fliiitb of II t\as •ip' or for rdmatinn. S ', 
ii \ou i.ikt* the .iiJinbrr of propir who 
w ikrtl in Kt>iirki‘la. .iiul ihr amount of 
nion-s srni hoinr. ami spent for rdina- 
lion, it ailtls up to an ainount whi< |i is 
liiii-'-r Ilian uli.il ih.' (>nviTninrnr of 
i’ll is .1 '•}>rnils for i fliiraiion ip 

tlir ' finl«- ffi-wfriif •* Siiiiil. i-p;iili. Sti on*' 
shoiihi I'.i i inilv i i : 1’* in krla's sinlk ss 

in sutl pioiliiM Miti I'l'ii it»mir ot strri 
also (onirihiiirs i<» ih* •'x'l i.*l o\rrhratl rx- 
prnsrs ni ihr rrginii 

XAnn.^TOn lal Maii.iKrr Ag.ir-1 

wal has hrt'ii ip \ .-is with thr Rnnrkrla 
.Strri Plant- Hr iNpihrs tonfulrntr and 
ai hirtrmnit. 

fifMEt I.OW. If I iskril M>u 10 bii Hv 
iiulitair ihe iaruhnaiks .ind ihr worst of 
liims. ImuIi ixfrriTirs. whai woiiltl voii sa\ 
those were? 

!}!<. Ai'JiAWAI.: I’ll .s.i\ iIku otu oI 
ihr biggt si landtnarks was ilii> stariine; 
of the first blast funiatc. b\ ihr then 
Pirsidrni of Itulia, Dr. Kajrntlrj Prasad, 
in Frhruar\. itr»9* riirrraltrr. the visit 
of Prime Minister Nt hru lo 0|M*ri thr Hot 
Strip Mill, and the other units, and there 
after the visit of the GtTinan President. 
Dr. Luebke — and ihtreaftiT, iho attain- 
inciit of the rated (.aputitv of the one 
million tonne plant in '65-’66,’ it exceed¬ 
ed the rated capacity in that year. Then 
subsequently, the expansion of the plant 
to 1.8 million tonnes, and installation o!' 


v.'irious so])hisliL‘atcxl units parHicularlv 
for coniiniioiis galvanizing, electro-tinning, 
and the tancleni-mill, etc. 

(h‘Mf,Lf.O\V: What alxiui ihc^ bad 
t imes? 

DR. AGRAWAL: I would particular¬ 
ly remember the year *71 July, when part 
of the .steel ‘‘mrliing-shop*’ rexjf came 
ilown and gave us a very big setback 
l.nsiing for over 6 to 7 monihs. It did 
npscM our firoductioii, but I would life to 
say that that brought a ihallcnge behue 
everylxidy in Kourkela, and the rhalleiigr 
was aicrptecl, and the repair work which 
normalIv was estiinatc'd to take alKiiit a 
%ear. even bv our vtsiiing foreign cxptrls. 
we did it in Ir.ss than six iiionilis' time, 
and thr plant was back on ii.s feet and ns 
you would .see from Itxlay’s perform.infr. 
wr don’t have to look back. 

XARRATOR: Today, every srconci 
family in ilir RourVrla Tilnterland has a 
bitvilr I'criv tenth a ladio, and 
third person — a watch. The imid Ir.if 
bill is fast bring rt'placcd by brick biiiltl 
ings. I'be age of the “Ikiw and arrow.” 
is fast di-sap]»eaiing. Twenty years ago 140 
families lived in Rourkela. Tbev bad 
never seen a dm lor in llieir lives. Toclav, 
thousands of pcrasanis enjoy incxlical care 
and attention. 

Ul'P RAI: The biggest mh ant age of 
Ibis .steel making is this — the faster con 
version of hot metal lo alcel. In the c.pcMi- 
lirarth it takes almost nine tonnes per 
Ju'iir of steel-making capacity, wliereas in 
this l.D vessels it is almost 50 tonnes per 
hour. So that makes a lot of difference 
in the speed of stcxrl-making. 

NARRATOR'. That was General Siipe- 
rintendc'iit RourkelH - Rup Rai. 

II.D. Andicy is tlie Plant Finaiuial 
Adviser. 

H.D. ANDLEY: Our total investment 
in the Steel Plant is of the order of Rs. 
3ifl ciores, 50 per cent of this, i.c., Rs. 
ao6 crores is equity capital. The return 
on investment in '73’'74. was about 4.7 


per rent and it is expected to be around 
fi per cent in '74-’75. As Rourkcla pro¬ 
ducts are in short supply in the country, 
exports arc very itiurh restricted. The: 
total exports of Rourkela during the last 
11 years, were about 16 crores, hut we 
liave to pul it the other way round, that 
but for Rourkela Steel Plant, the inipnri 
of steel for the country, would have gone 
Up to the extent of say aao crores in *74 
I ’7/} alone. 

NARRATOR: More than 55.91a per¬ 

sons arc* employed at the Rourkela Steel 
complex. .Serving them is a 51 a*bed hos 
pit:U, and sc:vc'n lit^alih centres, as also 
a I lowvr secxindary schools and high 
sihcx>ls. Around the steel plant, an in¬ 
dustrial state has mii\liroomed. general 
mg eiiiploynieni for ;i.ooopeople, engrgi'd 
ill 100 units. A West G'.-rman Consoili- 
inii of world faniuus iiidiisirial firms 
KRl.’PP - DF.MAC; and HOKS F. provided 
the iiiili.il knowhow :iiid le*lintdogy. To 
Rourkela, came some ol the best brains 
from Cjcrmany. to fashion not only a 
steel plant but :i peMn.ituni fink of 
friendship. 

IX)M'• \Vh.ii alxiiii the liiiiue 
of Rourkeda? 

DR. ACRAM Ai. Well, as fai as the 
tin lire of the Rc>iirkc:l:i Steel Plant is con 
leriierl, 1 will j'ast say in one w^ord that 
It is extremely lirigbl and good, but as 
far as our plans arc concerned, our iiii 
iTiediale cnc*rgies are dir'-cted towards get¬ 
ting the maxiiiiuni attainable: capacity 
froiii this plant, which we hope we can 
do in the next two years or so. 

NARRATOR : Rourkcla'.s mcxlcTii 

tC'wnship today harbours a cpiartcr mil¬ 
lion people. I’hey prixlucc the bc'st 
steed, fertili/er and c'oal by-products. At 
Kourkela today, you are witness to a new 
mosaic of Indian progress and prosperity. 
It is truly one of the temples envisaged by 
Jawaharlal Nehru—a temple that coriiirms 
and symbolises, the Miracle of Change. 
(Sounds of Karma dance) 


AID tow yOOD PRObUCTTO T ^ - irragVELOPtNS CCUN VRIES 


I N an interview in the wec*kly maga¬ 
zine Das Parlamcnt, Alwin Brueck. 
Parliamentary State .Secretary in the Min¬ 
istry for Economic Co-operation, reported 
that in this year alone the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany has anticipated spend¬ 
ing DM 1,013 million (1 DMssRs. 3.40) 
for agricultural aid—743 million of thi« 
for bilaTcral projects and DM a8o million 
for multilateral help. Almost a third of 
Uie Gernian development aid flows into 


the sphere of farming. 

Basically, he continued, it is not a 
good remedy simply to present the food- 
diort countries with 'farm surpluses from 
industrial countries. Doing this, he ex¬ 
plained, merely camouflages the real 
problems and leads to distorted world 
eronomic structural patterns. 

The German Federal Government is 
prepared to invest the basic-f(x>d reserves 
of the European Community (EG) in an 


international, jointly maintained system 
of reserves foi better security against 
world nutritional crises. But for the EC 
lo maintain this reticrvc, said State Sec¬ 
retary Brueck, would ncH make sense. 
International reserve storage, he explain¬ 
ed, is particularly complicated and quite 
e.xpcnsive. The German Federal Govern¬ 
ment prefers fostering maintenance of 
couniiy-hy-cx>uiiiry food reserves In the 
developing rmintrles. o 
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WOMEN 



PROF. ANNEMARIE SCHIMMEL 


I wanted to buy Mamps/’ she quipped 

Prof. St hi mind also ga\c a lee- 
jturc on Giialib ai the Jatnia Milia 
University’.s department <»f Urdu and 
jmei colleagues working in the field 
■of Oriental Studies. 


AN EXPERT 
IN URDU 
MYSTIC POETRY 


tias create cvcrySocl^^Tor some 
work . . every individual of the 
human race is distinguished by a specia¬ 
lisation and every human being has got 
a special order' — this remark fits not 
only Khwaja Mir Hard himself (the great 
poet and mystic of i8th century Delhi) 
but is al.so nowhert' more true than in 
the case of his future biographer. Prof. 
Dr Annemaric Sthimmel. easily the 
greatest living specialist of Indo-Istamic 
studies," said Prof. K, A. Faruqi, of 
Delhi University while welcoming Prof. 
Schimmel who gave a lecture recently at 
the University's Tagore Hall. 

Prof. .Schimmel, a frail, soft-spoken wo¬ 
man, was in India on a short tour that 
would take her utso to Lucknow and Ali¬ 
garh to give talks on Oriental Studies as 
well as to meet Indo-Islamic scholars. Her 
visit, sponsored by the Goethe Institute, 
was the fourth to India. She has also 
translated the works of Glialib and Iqbal 


into German. 


Pix>f. Srhiinmcl hrrsclf <onfo«*{ed to .1 
Idrcp fasrin.ition for the mvstif pr^cts in 
Persian and IVdu. "1 still h.i\e many 
Ithings on my loom for the fiiiure," she 
Ssoid, "but I think for some more lime 
.shall SI irk to iHth century literal urc 
|and the mystic ports. At that ptTiod ^pe- 
[ially, there was an upsurge in mystical 
[poetry' — Biili Sliah. .Sh.ih Abdul Lai if. 
iKliwaja Mir D.ird, GhalLb, and Shah Af- 
Utab Alam 11 ." A.'iiiallv m\ favourite 
period is also the i.^tli century in India 
Dr. Schimmel, Head of the Department —Maulana Rumi and ilu* great m\siic.s." 
of Indo-lslamir Studies at Harvard said: 

She is now woiking in a literary 


"I always wanted to be an Orientalist. 
and Muslim India fascinated me most.” 
She started Ic'arning Arabic at the age of 
15 and at 19 .she got a Ph.D. in Islamic 
languages and history of Islamic art. 

Her entire professional life has been 
spent teaching Islamic languages, history 
and culture. She has taught at the uni 


treatise on Ghalib .t:m 1 Khwaja Mir Dard 
and thinks that (kdi.idur .Shah /afar 
may also leiTint lu-r in ihc near future — 
".mother tragic figure, another my stir 
in poetry'-" 

Indeed rlure is no end to the work 
of Prof. .Sthimmcl As Prof. Karucj. said 


\c.T.sities of Marburg and Bonn and spent *'*‘*'‘ "She is a German national and 
five years at Ankara University teaching works in the States. In fart hers is a 

laiger ciiirenship. Wherever people 
.shun darkness, turn toward light, praise 
virtue, .kindle to the bcautv; wherever 
minds are sensitive and hearts are genrr- 

, . ... ous — there is her home, real home — 

1 cannot speak ex'cn Turkish - , ■ r . u 1. 

„ India. Iran, Turkey — in fact the whole 

:ct all my courage. * Prof. -. ,, _ 


History of Religion in Turkish 

She said that Turkish was among her 
best languages and while teaching in Tur¬ 
key, she translated the works of I'urkish 
poets. "But 

unless I collect all my courage, 
Schimmel said. "I could translate their 
most intricate poetry but 1 could not go 
to the post office and sav in Turkish that 


world.*' 


I NEETIHfi WITH MRS. GMIDm 





WOMEN 

BALLOONISTS 

HE third Augsburg Women's Open 
• Championship For Ballooning was 
held recently in the Federal Republic of 
Gci;3^:i..y. The championship showed that 
there are a laige /lumber of women bal- 
lonists in the Federal Republic of Ger- 


•4 


I'rolcssoi Sihimmel was received by 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi on Sept. 
G in New Delhi and the visitor was sur¬ 
prised by Mrs. Gandhi's d<*on knowledge 
of the Sufi philosophies. They discu«sed 
rdainic mysticism, the; new inii'rest m 
Utclu and PcTsian literature and the dan¬ 
ger of a WTong picture of Oriental 
(Hindu and Islamic) spirituality being 
transmitted to the West. Mrs. Gandhi 
also emphasized the necessity of solid 
many and that all the dangers and hardy I w-holarly work being done in the field of 


thrills of this sport do not discourage 
women from taking it up. The cham¬ 
pionship title was won by Ingeborg Sten- 
sche of Augsburg (right) here seen with 
co-pilot Ruth C/esny. She out flew oppo¬ 
sition from all over F.urope: The win¬ 
ning team were awarded two powder 
cases in gold. 


Oriental Studies .Earlier on September .5, 
Prof. Schimmel had a long discus.sion 
with Union Education Minister Nurul 
Hasan during which they talked of the 
development of Urdu literature, especial¬ 
ly of the Lucknow schcxrl, and also of the 
interest in Germany and the USA in In¬ 
dian and Oriental Studies. 
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Mr, Herwi Brdnfnn with Anwr N9th S^hgal, 

SCULPTOR’S POEMS TO BE 
PUBLISHED IN GERMAN 


"TT HE first folleciion of poems of the 
■ Indian sculptor. Ainar Nath Seliji^al. 
will soon appear in the Federal Republic 
of Germany. Mr Sehgal signc<l a con- 
ira;t recentlv for the publication of his 
l>oems with the Horst Fj-dmann Publish¬ 


ing House for International Culiural Fx- 
(haiiges, rucbingcn. The publisher. 
Horst F.rclmann, who has alreaiU pub¬ 
lished numerous books from and about 
India in the German language — among 
others, two \oluines of rontemporary 


Indian lyrks — places special importance 
on the fact that SehgaPs poems should 
Lh* presented to the German public this 
year itself on the iKcasion of the inttr- 
national Frankfurt Book Fair, the largest 
fair of its kind in the world. 

After Mr. Sehgal has earned a great 
name for himself in the Federal Republic 
of Germany with his si'ulpturcs. his col¬ 
lection of poems, which have been tran¬ 
slated into German by Dr. N Klein, the 
Managing Diiector of the Indo-Cerman 
Society, are being eagerly awaited by 
Indologists in Germany. Mr. Sehgal’s 
sculptures are to lie found in Gcrraan 
museums. His famous monument. “.\n- 
guished Cries.'* which is installctl in Wcrsi 
Berlin, has l>een warmlv acilaitncd in an 
circles. Many dail) newspapers have |#iib' 
lished long articles and detailed analyses 
of Mr. Sehgal and his witrks 

The large national daily “Die Welt" of 
Hamburg has made the following remarks: 
•'ll may well be that art tritics will one 
day come to the conclusion that with bis 
AVI, he (.Sehgal) .stood for India as Henry 
Mtntie with his sculptures stands for Great 
Britain.” • 


SUPERB CONCERT BY 'ODEON TRIO' 


FA.EBRATION of the International Music Week cem- 
tinued in the capital on Oct. 6 when Max Mueller 
Bhavan. in tollaboraiion with the Indian Council for Cul¬ 
tural Relations and the Delhi Music Society, presented the 
Odcon Frio from the Federal Repubbt of Gerinany in a 
programme of shamber music. 

Thr Tima of india music critic said the concert “can 
be acclaimed as one of the most memorable musical c\ents 
in the Capital during the last several years.*' 

Kurt Gunther (xiedin) Angelica May (cello) and Leo¬ 
nard Hokanson (piano) form the Odecin Trio which will 
also play at other Max Mueller Bhavan centres in India. 




MOZART recital 

*7 ENOBIA Vakil-Patel of Bombay played a prograniine 
of Mosrart sonatas in a concert organized by the Max 
Mi'rllcr Bhavan in New Delhi on September 13. Acclaimed 
as one of India's most talented pianisiSp Zenobia Vakil- 
Patel graduated from the Mozart Accademy of Music in 
Salzburg and also won the Mozart Prize during the sooth 
Mozart Birth Anniversary Celebrations in Salzburg. 

She chose four Mozart sonatas for her recital which 
was described by the capital's music critics in superlative 
terms. The indian Express critic wrote; *‘The perform¬ 
ance was polished and there was ample detail in the phras¬ 
ing and dynamic range ... a scintillating recital.” • 
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THE well-known Indian conductor, Zubin Mehta, conducted the "Third Brandenburg 
Concert" by Bach at the Chancellor's residence in Bonn recently Members of the 
Israel Kminarmonic urenestra had come to express tneir thanks to hederal Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt for the support during their tour through Europe. Conductor Mehta 
presented a collection of records to the Federal Chancellor's wife, Hannelore Schmidt. 
Picture shows Mrs. Schmidt receiving the records. 


A regular sight at the shipping muieum in 
Bremerhaven, Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many, is 75-year-old Peter Cording who 
guides visitors around. After a life on the 
ocean, he has an inexhaustible fund of 
sailor's lore. A prize exhibit at the shipping 
museum will be a 600-year-old mediaeval 
sailing ship, the Hanseatic Kogge, which 
was dredged in 1962 from the bed of the 
River Weser. 



A day's keep-fit programme costs only 6 DM (Rs 20. 40) when 
people take advantage of an offer by the Federal Railways and 
transfer from the train to a bike — like here in this photo. The 
service, "Bikes At The Station", has grown into a big success. 
Altogether, there are 2,215 bikes available at more than 250 
stations throughout the Federal Republic of Germany. 


An automated letter sorting installation, the largest in the 
Federal Republic of Germany, is in operation in a post office In 
the Westphalian city of Hagen. It can sort 120,000 letters with¬ 
in one hour and involves 40 coding positions and 900 distribu¬ 
tion boxes. Made by AEG-Telefunken and installed by it, the 
system cost DM 15 million (Rs 5.1 crores). 



THE largest goods lift in the world was 
recently shipped from Hamburg, Federal 
Republic of Germany. Its 34-metre hoist 
units are to be installed in a Tokyo ware¬ 
house. Built to lift fully laden shipping 
containers weighing up to 126 tons and 
33 metres, or five stories high, this jumlMi 
lift could handle a human oargo of six 
hundred, it weighs sixty tons and' was 
manufactured by an engineering woiks 
in the Federal Republic of Germany. 












\ MM. OAJNOn ON 


Prime Mlnietcr lodire 
: Gendhi wm Interviewed by 
First Geqyian Tclevlaion re¬ 
cently. The Interview was 
carried out in New Delhi 
and lasted 40 minutes. Mrs. 
Gandhi spoke of the sitaa- 
tlon In India and India's 
\ relations with the Fedcnl 
Republic of Gcimany. The 
; Interview was telecast all 
I osrer the Federal Republic of 
• . ] 
BREMEN CIVIC 
ELECTIONS 

In the civic elections In Bre¬ 
men held recently, the SPD 
party lost some ground as it 
obtained 48.75 per cent of the 
votes (55 J per cent In the 1971 
civic elections), while the CDU 
party gained a little with 53,70 
per cent of the votes (31.6 per 
cent in 1971). The FDP gain¬ 
ed signiflcantly with 12.9 per 
cent (7.1 per cent In 1971), 

UNEMPLOYMENT IN EC 

According to a recent report 
published by the European 
Community Commission, there 
are as many as 4.7 million un¬ 
employed in the European 
Community. It Is oidy in the 
Federal Republic of Germany, 
Denmark and Italy that the 
nnemployment Bgnres have 


gone down in comparison with 
the flgnrce of last month. 

GENSCHER IN 
WARSAW 

Federal Foreign Minister 
Genscher visited Warsaw on 
October 9 and 10 to sign the' 
Gennan-Polish agreements 
which were negotiated recently. 
According to a spokesman of 
the German Foreign Office, he 
also had discussions on the ex¬ 
tension and IntcnsMcatlon of 
German-Poll8K''''fblatlona. 

' SINCMSERMAN 
AGREEMENT ON 
AIR TRAFFIC 

The dialogue started in Feb¬ 
ruary 1975 in Peking on an air 
traffic agreement between the 
Federal Republic of Germany 
and the People's Republic of 
China was resumed in Bonn on 
September IS and on Sept. 22. 
It was concluded wth the sign¬ 
ing of n provisional agreement 
on air traffic and corresponding 
Sight plans. The agreement was 
signed by the respective heads 
of the delegations, Mr. Shen To 
Deputy Director of the Civil 
Aviation Headquarters In the 
Peoples* Republic of ililna 
and Dr. Georg W. Rchm of 
Che Aviation Department of the 
Federal Geiman MhiMry for 
TVanspoit. 

The new agreement creates 


A warning against the 
cBorts by some leading 
countries to restructure the 
world economy through in¬ 
struments of state planning 
wns sounded on September 
23 by the Parliamentary 
State Secretary In the Min¬ 
istry of Economics, Mr Mar¬ 
tin Gruener. He was ad¬ 
dressing the opening session 
of the Conference On Foster¬ 
ing Industry and the Inter¬ 
national Consulting Forum 
of Arab and European 
countries. Some 90 represen- 
I tatives of the member-coun¬ 
tries met at this new typo of 
event, sponsored for the llr&t 

the basis for a network of 
flights between the two coun¬ 
tries to be utilized by the res¬ 
pective airlines. 

FRANKFURT 
BOOK FAIR 

TUs year’s Frankfurt Book 
Fair, the largest of its kind In 
the world, took place from 
October 9 to 14 with 3,955 
foreign exhibitors* Including 
3,000 foreign publishing houses 
irom 63 countries participating 

VMtors to the Fair got a 
chance to see 251,000 book 
tides — 78300 of them new 
pnhlicntfons. The states of 


time, with aboni 300 repm- \ 
sentatfves off the advisory and I 
consulting sector, the Invest- | 
ment-g€iods industrial branch, j 
international tinancing Insti- s 
tutes and other organiza- jf 
tions. I 


State Secretary Gmcner 
expressed the hope that 
awareness was growing that 
the world economy’s effi- | 
ciency wonid be lessened by ^ 
State measures of centra- r. 
lized control. 


Mali, Panama and El Salvador 
were represented in the Fair 
for the Arst time. The floor 
area of the Fair extended to 
54,000 square metres. 

PLASTICS EXHIBITION 

After a lapse of 12 years, 
India is participating in a big 
way in the ‘K-7S* plastics exhi¬ 
bition which will be held at 
Dusseldorff this month. 

A flve-member delegation, 
led by Mr. T.W. Bhojwani, 
Chairman of the Plastics and 
linoleum Export Promotion 
Council, will be present at the 
exhibition. 



NUCLEAR POWER STATIONS 

By 1985 half the Federal Repiflillc of Germany’s power 
rcqnlrmenls wUI be met by nuclear poww stations. Tbii^ 
at leasts Is the target of the Bonn GovernmenPs enmgy pro- 
gyamme drawn up in the wake off the 1973 oil crlsb. In 
order to meet this dcodllne n farther 40 nnrtear power sta¬ 
tions will need to be completed over the next decade In 
addition to the ten that are already in operation. 


At the end of last year 163 nuclear power statfoof were o 
In operation worldwide and a farther 332 were cMher under £ 
coaelrucllon or on order. X 

Ae the chart ehows, the United States leads the flcld. 

In terms of mimbcr nnd installed nnriear power the Federal ^ 
RepubUc of Geimapy ennrentiy taidta No. 4^ hut Boon’s 16 § 

new nuclear power statlone to bo hnUt over the noit deendo' ^ 

win take thii country into the No. 2 porition. 
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1. The Governments of* France, Great Britain and the United 
States of America have declared on Oct. 14, 1975 ; 


‘ 'That no treaty concladed by any of the Pour Powers with 
a third stato can in any way affect the rights and respon¬ 
sibilities of the Pour Powers and the corresponding, 
related quadripartite agreements, decisions and prac¬ 
tices . 

Therefore, the rights and responsibilities of the Pour 
Powers for Berlin and Germany as a whole remain unaffected 
by the Treaty Of Friendship, Co-operation And Mutual 
Assistance concluded by the USSR and the GDR on the 7th of 
October 1975. ’ ’ 


8 . The Federal Government has declared that this statement 
fully agrees with its own position. 



1 . The final document on the Conference On Sec urity And 
• Co-operation In Europe (CS CE^ signed in Helsinki on August 
; 1, 1975, to which the Gt)R and the USSR were members, the 
latter one of its initiators, stipulates as guiding 
; principle (I) : 

t *‘They consider that their frontiers can be changed, in 
! accordance with international law, by peaceful moans and 
: by agreement. ' ' 

' Under this precondition the inviolability of frontiers is 
ascertained in Par. Ill of the above document. 


The GUR-USSR Trea ty st ates (in article 7^ that; 

‘ ‘the contracting parties consider the inviolability of 
the state borders in Europe as the most'important precon- 
! dition for European security' 

E- The same document of the C SCE reads in the preambula: 
f * ‘They will respect each other's right freely to choose 
^ and develop its political, social,economic and cultural 
. systems.'' 

; The GDR-USS R Treaty stipulates in its preambula that: 

' ‘ ‘the two parties will ensure the most favourable interna- 
> tional preconditions for the establishment of socialism 
. and communism.'’ 

^ 3 . The First GDR-USSR Treaty of 1955 states that * ‘the two 
: countries will make the necessary efforts towards the 
! restoration of Germany on a peaceful and democratic 
' basis.'' 

The Fr ien d ship Treaty between the GDR and the USSR of 1964 
I also emphasized in Art 7 

■ ‘‘the desire for a peaceful, democratic and re-unified 
i German state ’ 

^ The new GDR-USSR Friendship Treaty , signed in Moscow on 
i dctober 7 , 1975, does not mention the aim of the German re- 
unification anymore. 


• Indt^’CemuiD Cooperation 

la Science And Technology ... S 

o Eneigy And Raw Materials 

Conference ... 6 

• 50th Anniversary Of German 

Academic Exchange Service ... 9 

• A Talk With Dr. Sontheimer ... 10 

f • In Short ... 10 


I < HI III 

! COMMON CHALLENGE: 

I THE ENERGY CRISIS 
I From the fire of outer space and the 
I bowels of the earth may come the 
I answers to one of mankind's greatest 
! present day challenges—the ever-grow- 
\ ing need tor energy. 

\ The utilisation of solar energy and the 
^ liquefaction of coal are two promising 
t fields in which India and Germany are 
i pooling their know-how and resour- 
\ ces. jointly searching for the answers 
i for tomorrow—today. 

I Part of the efforts on many fronts, from 
I agriculture to forestry, steel pro- 
) duction to space technology, these 
I new ventures demonstrate the Federal 
{ Republic of Germany's modern concept 
i of development policy in action: 

I International cooperation in a spirit of 
f partnership and solidarity, to reduce 
t inequalities and promote the welfare 
; of all. 

c India and Germany — Partners for 
« Progress. 

I (See pages 5, 6 and 7) 
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BONN REPORT 

MINISTER PANT IN BONN 


I NDIAN Energy Minister K.C. Pant 
» returned on October *5 after a threc- 
\ieek tour of Britain, the Fetleral Repub¬ 
lic of Germany and sonic African loun- 
tries. Arriving in Bonn on October 19. 
Mr. Pant had talks krith Federal Minister 
fw Research and Tcihnology, Mr. Mat- 
thcKfer on October aa and discussed Indo- 
German cooperation in energy. They 
also discussed quest ions pertaining to non- 
nuclear energy research. 

Kir. Wnt also had talks with Parlia¬ 
mentary State Secretary Brucek of the 
Federal Ministry of Etononiii Cooperation 
and the State SecTctaty in the Federal 
Ministry of Economics, Mr. Rohweddi-r. 
The Indian minister visited the newest 
coal-fuelled and nuclear power plants in 
the Federal Republic of Germany. • 


BONN 

DIARY 



Mr. K»C. Pant with Mr, Brueck, 

"IP HE Foreign Minister of Singapore, 
■ Mr. S. Rajaratnam. visited the Fede¬ 
ral Republic of Germany from October \ 
to 4 at the invitation of Federal Foreign 
Minister Gc use her (Si^c ON Oct. 15). The 
Singapore Foreign Minister lonferreil with 
Mr. Genscher and State Secretary Roh- 
wffJder (Economic s Ministry ) and also had 
talks at the Federal Ministry of Econo¬ 
mic Ccx>pcraiion. He also \isiie<i Wesr 
Berlin. Mr. Rajaratnam was received by 


President Scheel in Bonn. 

Federal Foreign Minister C;cnscher visit¬ 
ed Warsaw on Oct. 9 and 10 and confer¬ 
red with Polish Foreign Minister' Olsrew- 
ftki. He also met the Polish Party Chief 
Girrk. 

The State Secretary in the Netherlands 
Foreign Ministry Mr. Brinkhorsl, vi.sited 
Jkitin on October 1 for talks with Federal 
Foreign Minister Genscher. • 



Mr. Rajafatnam with President Seheel 'The Singapore Foreign Minister with Parliamentary State Secre- 

tary Alwin Brueck 
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EC DEVELOPIWEW r FUMO FOR THIRD WORLD 


O N OitotMT 14th > 07 r>. the Council 
of the EC Dc\clo|>incnt Minisiern 
adjourned the decision to establish a 
development fund of the Eli for non- 
associated members of the Third World. 
In this connection Federal Minister Bahr 
made the following statement: 

It was decided in principle to install 
a fund f<»r the non associaied menihcrs 
of the Third W'orld. Prerequisite* to such 
a decision, however, is to reach an af;ree- 
mrnt among tlie EC members themselve.<i 
on the essentials of a common develop¬ 
ment aid policy. We have hot yet rca-* 
ched this stage. Consequently we have 
also not l>een able to make a decision on 
the essentials of the new fund to lie 
esiablished. 

I am firmly ronvinted that the EC 
would take harm by establishing funds 
without a harmoniration and coordi¬ 


nation of its policies, this also coinprc' 

Ijends its bilateral development aid pro¬ 
grammes. 

We should therefore: 

• 

• Coordinate our capital aid. i.e.. 
abolisli the present discTepanc ies of 
bilateral exmditions for the wealihv. only a necessary pretomhtion for the 
less wealthy and the poor countries e»>tablishmcnt of the EC fund for non- 
— in contrast e.g., to rrio.st other associated members of the Third W'orld 
countries, the Federal Republic of but will also be of vital importance for 
(Germany gives its total development the relationship of the EC with the 
aid untied. Third World countries at large.** 'n 


• Harmonize the credit periods, the 
grace periods and the terms of inter- 
est and repayments. 

• Follow a common policy towards 
the oil producing countries. 

Coordination of our policies is not 


;EC AID TO INDIA ^ : 

) The EC hes glTca comlderahle floBiiciel aid already to ii 9 D-as 80 ciate 
- ' coDiitries, specially Id the framework of the UN’s Eoiergcocy Aid ActioD 
; 1974-75 aod as CooioiDnity foiMl aid. 

i In the context of its large population and rarled reqolremenfs, India has 
; been the largest recipient of such aid. In 1974, a total of 101.5 million 
dollars Community aid was flown to India. This was more than aid received 
‘ by even any associate country of the EC._ 




ALL SET FOR PARIS CONFERENCE 

MAJOR UOiX 

T he Paris tonfcTonce for the prepara¬ 
tion of a high level conference cm 
inicTnational economic c.cM>peration in the 
field of ynergy, raw materials, general de- 
lopnient and financial tnattc*rs, ended sue- 
cessfully in Paris on October 16. 

This preparatory conf<*rrn<e agreed to 
convene the high level conference in Paris 
on December lA this year at the mini¬ 
sterial level. It was agreed that 27 coun- 
tric's — eight iriciustrial countries chosen 
by the OECD and 19 developing countries 
rliosen bv the: Group of 77—will partici¬ 
pate in the Dec'eml>er conference. The 
UN Secretary-General will al.sn attend. 
There will be two co-presidents. One 
from each group, who will chair the 
sessions alternately. Derisions ai the con- 
fctence will be taken by consensus. 

It will be recommended to the confer- 
ence to establish commissions on indivi¬ 
dual stihjccts. The main discussions will 
take place in these commissions for energy, 
raw materials, development and financial 
ntattetrs. A number of international or¬ 
ganisations are to contribute to the dia¬ 
logue, notably OPEC, the International 
Energy Agency (lEA), the OECD and 
UNCTAD. 

Both India and the Federal Pepub- 
lic of Germany have played an impor¬ 
tant role in making the Paris confer¬ 
ence possible. In JunoJuly, State Minis 
ter Wischnewski Ifd a high-power dclega- 


r.'-/ F; 

lion involved in preparatory work for the 
Pari.s confcTcnce to developing countties 
of Africa. Asia and Soutli America (See 
C.N Julv 15I. which also visited India in 
|ulv. Minister Wischnewski met Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi and other Indian 
leaders for talks on the proposc*d confer¬ 
ence. 

The role played l>v India and the Fede¬ 
ral Republic of Germany is an illuiitration 
of a statement made by Ambassador Diehl 


in his aclclre.ss at the Administrative Staff 
College Hyclc'rahad. on .Sept, aq (Sec GN 
fTct. 15). He said: “India and Germany 
can rightly claim that within their respec¬ 
tive groups they have iK'en successful to 
work for a reavmable compromise. lK:raus<- 
this was in Imth our national interest. . . 
India and Germanv have realised that we 
fulfil our duty tow'ards our own people 
and that we do also service to the com¬ 
munity of nations when we join hands in 
w'orking for a new harmonious economic 
world order. Our two countries have ac¬ 
cepted this common responsibility.*' ^ 


EUROPE-ARAB DIALOGUE CONTINUES 


EI.^TION.S between the European 
Community and the Middle East 
countries are of ever increasing importance 
to us Europeans.** said Mr. Wischnewski. 
Minister of State in the Federal Foreign 
Office, in a speech before the Danish-Cer- 
man Society :n Copenhagen on October 15. 

Mr. Wischnewski listed the proposals 
which the Community had made to the 
Maghreb Slates without any time limit; 
removal of tariffs and quantitative tes- 
trictions in the industrial sector, seasonally 
graded tariff reductions for the principal 
agricultural exports, no reciprcKiity for the 
j f rniinunity in the trade sector, general 
' provisions for comprehensive industrial 
co-operation, a financial protocol for an 
amount rMf .1139 million units of account 
over five years, and improved social secu¬ 
rity for foreign workers. 

Mr. Wischnewski also stressed the 
importance of the Europe-Arab dialogue 
which began at the summit conference in 


Copenhagen at the end of 1973. **Wc. 

the Arabs and Europeans, agree that we 
must renew and strengthen the links be¬ 
tween our two neighbouring regions in 
Older to create the basis for future broad- 
based co-operation for the Yienefit of the 
people in those countries participating in 
the dialogue. We hope that the dialogue 
will lead to staY>ility. security and equitable 
peace in the Arab world and also help to 
consolidate peace and security throughout 
the world.** 

At the second meeting of experts in 
Rome in July working gtoupi were set up 
to deal with the following topics: Indus¬ 
trialization. infrastructure, agriculture and 
rural development, financial co-c»peration, 
trade, scientific and technological oo-ope- 
ration, cultural, labour and social affairs. 
Mr. Wischnewski said that the Europeans 
appreciated the legitimate desire to begin 
their industrialization on the basis of 
their natural resources. n 
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S INCE the first comprehensive fact- vj- 

finding mission of German scientists : ; ' . 

visited India in February 1979 a gradual, j \ j >• /; ■ 

but continuous progress has been achiev¬ 
ed in scientific co-opcTation. In the mean- BY D. L 1 NCKE 


time the suitable fields have been sorted 
out. Specialists have gone in both dircc 
iions to exchange the results of their re¬ 
search. The major subjects have so far 
clearly been energy, medicine and focxl 
technology. 

Co operration in a sy'StematU way ac¬ 
tually started with the Indo-Gerinan 
Agreement On Tlie Peaceful Use Of Nu¬ 
clear Energy And Space Research signed 
in December 1971. Partners arc the Bha- 
hha Atomic Research Centre in Tromhay 
and its Get man counterpart, the KfA 
(Nuclear Research Centre) Juclich as well 
as the Indian Space Reseanh Oiganixaiion 
and its opposite member, the DFVLR 
which has its headquarters mar Cologne. 
A.S India has very advanced research pro¬ 
grammes in IxUh fields, the exchange of 
experiences 111 bilateral seminars and by 
delegating scientists has proved to be ur,c- 
fiil for both sides. 

After the energy crisis in autumn 1979 
additional fields entered into the focus of 
interest. Germany has a great deal of 
experience in coal mining and coal tech¬ 
nology — c.g. gassification, liquefaction. 
Some of these processes had become obso¬ 
lete because they were too expensive vis-a- 
vis the competition from petrol; but the 
picture hat now changed contiderablyp 
parlicuarly in India where exMts of coal 
production are lower than in Germany: 
the **black gold" is much closer to the 
surface in the Dhanbad area than in the 
Ruhr district. 

Besides these more rradiil(>ii.il fields, 
India is an excellent ground for develop¬ 
ing the oldest and yet the most modern 
source: solar eneigy. She has agreed to 
co-operate with Gennany in testing solar 
cells, small power stations, lol^ refrigera¬ 
tion. This could be of considerable value 


Mr.DitIrich 1 incke sl‘r^^{l ns :i coun¬ 
sellor in (In' I conoini<’ I )c p;> r( no ii t «>f 
llie I inlK»ss\ (if the l idc r.il iU pu 1)1 ic of 
( i er rn M u ^ , N i •> l)(‘llii, from to l^^75. 

He look .1 spec ial inleresi in Irulo (.ermari 
eooperahoii in science and lOcImoloi^N 
He lias Icfl Dellii to taki n|) a no\ 
diplomat i c assipnnient. 




• .c- • z, 


for villages which have not been reached 
by electrification yet. Another field which 
could be very interesting for India it the 
use of tolar energy for desalination of 
water in order to make it drinkable. 

Like these research programmes, and 




perhaps even more so. co-operation in 
loiKl technology and medic me — c.g.. Iiar- 
inaiology, can itiogciiHis. immunnlogv may 
have an imminent Ix’aniig cm the living 
cemditions for a great number of pc'ciplc. 

Although it i.«i difficult to assess the im¬ 
portance (^f scientific and tcchnolagiial 
co-opcTation in material or financial terms, 
this field should not lx underestimated 
With relatively modest investinenlSp it may 
still be possible to achieve results which 
can very well stand comparison with the 
effects of the long-estahlishcd financial 
and technical assistance, as tibecssary and 
welcome as they are. 

Co-operation between our scientists also 
has a considerable impact on the picture 
Ixjth countries form about cuHi oilier 
Germany’s interest in India has a fairlv 
long tradition. But for centuries it was 
mainly amfined to studies in philosophy, 
mythology and Sanskrit. The more mod¬ 
ern aspects of human civilization arm 
bound to obtain a greater sitare in cul-t 
lural and scientific co-operation. German^ 
sc ientists who come to this country are 
nearly always impressed and sometimes 
surprised by the achievements of their 
Indian counterparts, by their ingeniousticss 
and their in\olvement in the cause of 
their country. 

'Fhe Indian partner institu'. ions. — the 
Depa:tment of .Science and I’echnology, 
responsible for the application of the Indo- 
German agreement on scientific and tech¬ 
nological co-operation signed on March 6. 
1974. the CSIR which has agreed with 
KfA on 36 proposals for future co-opera¬ 
tion in a great variety of fields on Nov- 
emoer a6, 1974 — offer the Ixst guarantee 
that our collaboration will lead to fruit¬ 
ful reiulu and an even better under¬ 
standing of the needs, the capabilities* 
the achievements and the potential of the 
partner- 

The changing economic situation in the 
world demands new technological solu¬ 
tions not only in India and Germany. 
But both countries can set an example of 
how two partners with an eniirely differ¬ 
ent historical and economic background 
may nevertheless supplement each other in 
friendship and to their mutual benefit. ■ 
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YAMANI ATTENDS HIGH-LEVEL BONN SYMPOSIUM ON ENERGY AND RAW MATERIALS 


The Friedrich Ebert Foundation organised a svmposium on ‘‘Problems Connected With Energy And Raw 
Materials Policy For The Future" on October 13and 14 in Bonn. The conrerence was presided over by 
Mr. Ludwig Rosenberg, a member of the Board of Directors of the Friedrich Ebert Foundation and a 
former trade union chief. Among the prominent speakers at the conference were the Federal Minister fOr 
Economics, Dr. Fridcrichs, the Federal Finance Minister, Mr. Apel, and the Federal Minister For Research 
And technology, Mr. Matthoefer. Among the foreign dignitaries present was Mr. Yamani, the Saudi 
Arabian Minister for Oil. 


COORDINATION OF WORLD ECONOMIC POLICIES 


A DKKSSINC; ilu- Iniri imuiiijl I'lui^v 
(.uikgrt-ss <11 ihc Fru'diiih l-'luTt 
iiik ()«ioImt I]. Mr. Apil, 

Miiiisf«'i f»f Iiii.'iiitL-, lilt* 

\u\v ili.ii ilic suildcn iiiiirasi- in the* piici* 
fit nil \v;is ihr snic i>f ilii* pri'si'iii 

ni*i'lcl wulr riMcssion. 

lie said iliat lliirly-Acai i»ld svsu ni nf 
lived parilir.s worked c»tit at Bretton WocmIs 
had mllapsed, .llid lliat llie efFoils nl in 
di\idua 1 toiiniries to repel the w:i\e of 
infl.ilifin as the priie of oil t xplinled had 
iM'en nine and again afleiuxl h\ i'xlern.il 
jiifllleiHes. as inditateil liy C«eniiaii iionn 
mil poliis print in In liis view na 

iional ecnnoniK policy did iini bvgiii to 
have effei I iiiilil the intrndin (inn of flexi- 
lile exchange rates, lie saw no genuine 
altrniatise (n tlii.s system of flexible ex- 
fliaiige rates, though lie rcali/c'd that the 
lotisidc'rabic fluetuaiions in paiiiies out¬ 
side the Snake were detrimc'iital to tlie 
ChTHian export trade. A gradual leliltn 
to fixc'd paritic'S within the framewoik of 
IMF was not possible “as long as the eco¬ 
nomic and moiu'tary policies of die prin¬ 
cipal (lading nations differ so gre.ith " 
Tile pragmatic approach and one wlmh 
held out gcMul prospixts of success was a 
giadual c'Meiision of the Funipean iiiviiie- 
larv link to include Swiizeiland. 

Dr. Apel pointed out lh.ii the deiicits 
rc.‘sulting from the* increase in the* price 
of oil had not reached die levels dial liad 
bc'en teared. Tlie industrial countries had 
not suffered a * c in iilaiory lollapsi*'* lie- 
causc international iiionel.iry co-operation 
liad “fiiintioned iincxpec iedl\ well at all 
lc\els.*' lie referred to the OFX.D, KL 
and IMF instrimietus for helping coun 
tries with lialaiice-of-pa^inents di*ficits 
resulting from the increase in the pi.ce of 
oil. These organizations had funds 
amounting to 2'’,.tNXi, ^.ixxi and f).cNio mil- 
liofi dollars irspecti\e 1 v foi this pur|>osr. 
he said. 

Rc'ferriiig to the diflicull sit nation of the 
ileic'lopiiig countries, Mr. Apel felt that 
*'(lic industrial tiaiions cannot he indiffer¬ 


ent to the total collap.se of their inarkeis 
and their purchasing power '* T'hc: deve¬ 
loping coiiiiirics had an overriding inter¬ 
est in die stahili/aiioii o| the w'orld eco¬ 
nomy. 

Mr. Apt ‘1 einpliasized that die dialogue 
hetween -die oil-productTS and die oil 
coiisumets shoiilfl he resumed on a hicud 
el i.lieiiiatic and geographical hanis. In 
future world monetary policies would hiive 
to he cewirdinated to a icrtain tniiiimuin 
level. Rigoious measures to improve earn 


M 

The futura of mankind will largoly 
depend on whether wo succeed in 
meeting the demand for energy at 
tolerable pricee.' 


ings on commodities or to restrict im^Kiris 
were not the answer. Germany, he said, 
liad rendered its contribution to the de 
hale on ways and means of siahili/ing 
cainiiig.s. In ifie long run. market for¬ 
ces could not lx* governed by political 
means. 

“T'lie future of mankind will laigely 
depend on whether wi! succeed in meeting 
die deiiiand for energy at lolerahle pri¬ 
ce's. I he iii.irkc'1 c'conoiny cannot acliic'VC 
this alone I'his problem calls for for¬ 
ward looking national and fntcriiational 
piojc'ilions 1 n)|Ii by government and iii- 
fliistiv. I'hc' Federal C;overnnient has ad¬ 
opted an ambitious energy programme:. 
Wc* should reach agreement to sell cncTgy 
as fai as possible at prices which truly 
rc'flect the long lerni degree of shortage 
of the vaiioiis source's of energy. In the 
.short term, this will undoiiblt'dly be a 
burden on the* coiisunier. but looking 
funlit'r ahead smli a price polhy linkc-d 
with c'fforts to dc'velop new .sources of 
energy cm* help consideiably to maintain 
du* pr<»spc*riiv of the western world and 
at du' same time give ever more’ people 
dll* bc’fic'lit of di.it prospcTity.** 

The- minister empliasi/cd that die Iwvr 


man mc-asuris wc-re intended “to help 
facilitate the* world wide economic up¬ 
swing di.ii was necessary and also to meet 
oui responsihiliiV for the future of the 
world econoniv together with our pan- 
iicrs.” 

The Fcdcial Kcpublii has participated 
III all joint finaiuial arraiigemeiits bv 
making direct contributions assuming 
guarantee's, and !)\ granting credit lines 
'I'he clcise imi DM 7500 million {DM 1 
Rs ^ yjo) ive have put into the OECD’s 
Maiulby fund is the latgest after that of 
the riiitc'd States. We liavf as.sunied a 
liahiliiv of up to DM i.yio million of 
the joint loan to he taken out by the 
European c:oirtniunity within the frame¬ 
work of EC. siandb> ineclianisins, we can 
hc! called upon to provide up to DM 
lo.ocxi million; ive have subscTihecl just 
under DM 1 ,cmmi million to the IMF oil 
facility; and in addition the Federal bank 
hai ccinc1udc*d “.swap" agreements in¬ 
volving almost DM 7 ,ixni million which 
are designed to ward off substantial chan¬ 
ges in exchange rates as a result of specu¬ 
la! ion.” 

★ 

SPEAKING at the conference on Oct. i), 
State Secretary Rohwedder emphasized 
that dic' Federal Government was seeking 
not only 10 utilize its own resources but 
also cc>-operation with the oil-producing 
countries. 

In the Federal Government's view, hc 
said, it was urgently important for the 
Furopean Ovmmunity to develop nation¬ 
al measure's with regard to sources of 
energy and to safeguard supplies in the 
event of a crisis. 

Mr. Rohwedder said: 

*‘We fc*e! that the C^onimuniiy should 
concriiiratc on the following points: 

"An effective co-ordinal ion of national 
measures to avoid conflicting aims and 
diipliratioii of work. This includes both 
the comparison of national energy prn- 
grainnies as well as the discussion of future 


COOPERATION NEEDED BETWEEN 
on. PRODUCERS AND CONSUMERS' 


refinery capacities or problems of location, 
especially in border regions. Member- 
states have become so integrated in the 
economic and ctieigy spherers that measures 
taken by one country directly or at least 
indirectly affect the other members. 

*'We sliould consider ways and means 
of jointly developing additional sources of 
energy to enhance security of supplies as 
a whole. We do not think much of the 
idea of first setting up a fund in the hope 
that the enetgy will then come of its own 
accord. It is fi.-it necessary to take st<x.k 
of all possible means of pf'actical co-opera¬ 
tion. The next step must then be to 
examine how such possiblities can matcr- 
ialirc. 

We should press ahead with developing 
the Community's crisis safeguards. Consi¬ 
dering the close integration of our energy 
industries and in view of * the provisions 
of the Treaty of Rome relating to freedom 
of movement, the absolute minimum re 
cjuirement is a co-ordinated crisis policy. 
\Vc realize that some members have pro¬ 
blems in this respect which are not direct¬ 
ly relevant ro the eneigy situation. Con¬ 
sequently our attitude on the inanncrr of 
that approach is very flexible. 

"'The dialogue will now be on a broader 
basis than evas originally planned. It will 


not be restricted to energy policy but-will 
embrace subjects dealt with at this year's 
Special Session of the General Assembly. 
We hope the dialogue will help ensure 
adequate and continuous supplies of oil at 
reasonable prices. This aim is in the in¬ 
terest of both sides, consumers as well as 
producers. 

*'We hope the dialogue will supply more 
mutual information which will make us 
better able to judge what can be achieved. 
We hope that the dialogue will be more 
diversified and less emotional. The faci- 
findii^ mission of Mr. Wischnewski, Min¬ 
ister of State in the German Federal For¬ 
eign Office, in the capitals of those Third 
World countries who arc taking part in 
Che preparatory conference shows that, in 
the energy sphere as well, wc are on the 
right road. We have no illusions as to 
the fact that it will be long and hard. 

. . . "In our view, inter-gitvernmcnial 
agreements on oil quantities and pricers 
are not a suitable instrument. Governments 
are not in a position to observe such agree¬ 
ments in the face of the market, in other 
words the decisions of consumers, unfi^re- 
leeable tedinoli^ical developments, and 
world economic trends. They would rigi- 
dify world trade, lead to a division of 
markets, and make consumer countries 


partly responsible for maintaining produ¬ 
cer cartels. 

"Wc appreciate tliat producer ctiuntrics 
want to get as much benefit as possible, 
but nobody will expect us to give active 
support to a cartel and hence create a 
model which could lead to an encrustation 
of the wo^ld ccx>nomy. 

"Wc respect the sovereignty of the pro¬ 
ducer countries over their resources. We 
desire a situation in which it will be in 
our mutual intcrc*sc to co-operate openly- 

The main points of the dialogue should 
lie medium and long-term production 
and sales forecasts for oil, but also for 
other sources of energy, the impact of in¬ 
flation and changes in exchange rates on 
the terms of trade, recycling aspects, and 
the investment of oil earnings. A big 
step would have been taken if both sides 
started from the same basic data in dis¬ 
cussing thc?se matters internally." 

State Secretary Rohwedder said he h.ipi-d 
that the dialogue would live up to its rev 
ponsibiliiy for world oeacc. "The Fcilc- 
ral Ciovernment," he said, "will devote 
all its c’nergies to the acliic‘\einetii of a 
harmonization of interc’sts. If we surcc-etl 
in this the prospects for oui forward-look¬ 
ing energy policy will be more encourag¬ 
ing." 


LOME : EXAMPLE OF COOPERATION 

BETWEEN INDUSTRIAL 

AND DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 


The Friedricli Ebert FomidatiM heM • 
three-day symposium on ** Perspectives Of 
German African Relations** In Bona from 
Oct. S to 10. Leading African and Ger¬ 
man personalities as well as scientists of 
Internationsi organisations took part. 

the Africa Symposium of the 
Friedrich Ebert Fundation, Minis¬ 
ter of State Wischnewski spoke in Bonn 
on the significance of the Agreement Of 
l.ome. Mr. Wischnewski said: 

**$tatcs, regions, continents must seek 
a dialogue with one another, and 
through it arrive at co-operation. 

"In this aspect, as I sec it, the Lome 
Agreement is more than a step Jn the 
right direction. With Lome the AGP 
(African-Caribbean-Pac:Sc) countries and 
those of the EC (F.uropean Community) 
have set a miletsone — indeed, 1 dare say. 
have introduced a new era. . • On 
this occasion It is also necessary, however, 
to state quite clearly and unmistakably 
what we do not seek in this agreement. 


We are not interested in challenging the 
solidarity of the developing couniries. 
This applies particularly to the frame¬ 
work of the Group Of 77 . . . The 7 th 
Special General Assc'mbly of the United 
Nations ^howed that despite all I'xiMing 
differences, joint considerations by deve¬ 
loping and industrial countries can over¬ 
come global economic difficulties. 

"But the most significant result of the 
Lome Agreement is that in the treaties 46 
developing countries are indudeil. and 
tliey and the EC countries stand face to 
face on the same ground of absolutely 
equal partnership. At the same time, 
this arrangement is an essential prere¬ 
quisite for the existence of our-co-opera¬ 
tion. . . 

"I am sure that the future will show 


that its basic usefulness can be seen thr¬ 
ough institutional co-operation on the 
most varying levels. Summarising. 1 think. 
1 ran say that what is a new guideline 
in the pioneering elements of our 
reationship — their political quin- 
tc.sseiice — is that in our relations the EC 
and the ACP countries stand on the 
basis of equal, strictly equal status, and 
that a course has iMxm chosen that invol¬ 
ves the most complete respect for each 
other's economic, political and cultural 
ways of life. By tliis approach, wc ha\c 
agreed not only on material consider¬ 
ations more comprehensive than any 
other area of co-operation enjoys, but 
wc have also provided—thiough a five- 
year agreement—for an intensive and 
continuing future dialogue. 
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SPOTLIGHTS 




M R.WiUricd von Eichborn is the new 
C^man Consul-General in Calcutta, 
a post to which he comes after bcii^ his 
country’s envoy in Costa Rica. 

Starting life as a pilot. Mr. von Fich- 
Tiorn joined the CWfrman Foreign Office 
ill 1951 and has seen diplomatic service 
in Indonesia. Ghana, at the UN. Jordan 
and in Costa Rica. He has had good 
friendships with Indian diplomats in the 
countries he was posted to. Before co- 




Diing out to take up office in Calcutta he 
spoke to his friends in Bonn who all said 
that Calcutta was fascinating. ’*1 hope 
not to be found too much at the desk so 
that I can go out and meet people and 
also see the way people live/’ von F.ich- 
born said during a hric*f stopover in New 
Delhi. He said that what attracted him 
to India was that it was a living centti' of 
an ancient culture and hoped to Knin 
more about Indian philosophy during his 
tenure in Calcutta. ■ 


^ ■ % VV ■■ . p' . V' . . ■ ' ■ 

M r. Dietrich Venzlaff has taken over 
as German Consul-General in Mad- 
ras. Mr. Venzlaff is not new to Tamil 
Nadu as he has visited Madras. Malta- 
balipuram and Madurai in 1966 while he 
was posted in Afghanistan. 

Born on August itj. 19*8, in Berlin, 
Mr. Venzlaff studied at the universities 
of Goettingen: Mainz and Paris. Before 
joining the German Foreign Ministry in 
i960-. Mr. Venzlaff worked from 1951 to 
195CJ in the Press Section of the German 


Embassy in Paris. Latter he was posted 
to London. Kabul and New Orleans. 
Prior to arriving in Madras, he worked 
for 3 years in the Cultural Department 
of the Foreign Ministry in Bonn. 

Mr. Venzlaff Icxtks forward to a pleas¬ 
ant and fruitful tenure as Consul-Gene¬ 
ral in a State which already lias multifari¬ 
ous Indo-Gcrman cultural, economic and 
educational cooperation projects working 
successfully. ■ 



FAREWELL 

TO 

DR. LINSSER 



D r. H.F. Uiuaer, Comnl-CciKnl 
in Calcutu left tor hit new aiii|n; 
ment as Ambassador of the Federal Repub- 
lie of Germany to Burma. In the picture, 
Mr. T.J. Lange. Regional Secretary of 
the Indo-Gcrman Chamber of Commerce 
Calcutta, says gocxlbye to Mr. Linsser at 
a farewell function. 



Prof. Dr. Woiior Poldhoim, Proftuor, tnoiUuto Of Nutrition, UnNorol^ of Gloaoon, Fadorai 
Rapublle of Garmany, gaya a hetura at tha Naw Dalhi Maa Muallar Bhaaan on Oct. 91 on 
••Production And Utfllaailon Of Pood Prom Algaa:* Or. Paldalm aald that algaa, a form of 
aaa-waad. could to axphltad aa a good aourca of nutrittoua food In tha wortdwida pro^ 
gramma for augmenting food raaourcaa. 
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BOTH ANNIVERSARY OF GERMAN ACADEMIC EXCHANGE SERVICE 


WORLD CULTURES THRsVE OK EXCHAWOES 


VERY culture on carih lives b> ex* 
change of persons anci ideas, sahl 
Prcsidcni Scliecl while speaking at the 
5nth anniversary celebrations of the Gil¬ 
man Academic Exchange Service. 

“Culture and exchange of ideas and per¬ 
sons," he said in Bonn University's main 
.udiiorium. “arc pradically synoinous. If 
Ww‘ were to consider our own culture and 
to ask what of it is without foreign iiiHii' 
cnce, what of our culture is absoluiel> in- 
<lepciidcnt of our m*ighbours — what is 
‘purely German* — we would not ha\'e 
\tTy much left." 


exist through exchanges. tlnough dial¬ 
ogues, through transforination of what is 
strange to whai we can call our own " 
Also speaking at the DAAD annivrrsarv 
lelrbraiions, I'rof. liansgerd Sthiilfc. the 
DAAD Presideni. said that DAAD rvas ihc 
iiK’diator in the dialogue b('twcH*n Get man 
ai adrinuians and the outside world Al 
iiiosi c'very country, he said, had sent peo 
p*le to Germany on DAAD scholarships 
and grams. This oigani/aiion played a 
major pari in projecting the image of the 
Federal Republic of Ckrmans in other 
(oiiiiiiies Prof. Sihulie went on to sa\ 


of I hem foreigners and the rest (>c‘riii.iiis 
DA.AD al.v> played a dc'cisive iolc in 
the export of knowledge fioni the Icdtral 
Kepiihlic of Gennanv jii» the icrst cd the 
world. 

Prime Miiiisier Indira Gandhi also seni 
her congratulations to the DAAD celebra¬ 
tions in Bonn Ihiivcrstly. 

Professor V. Nayudamnia. Director- 
(general of the Ca>uncil Of Scientific And 
liidiistriiil Rev:arcli. travelled from India 
Id Bonn to take part in the celebiation m 


The Presideni added: “And that is that h\ arranging for Ihc exchange of mark the ^oih anniversary of the GcTinan 
Hue of all the world's civilisations. Tlit*\ i^.ckni persons every year — iho lliirds Academic Exchange Service. 



Professor Y. Nayudamma with Profaaaor Hanagard Schulte Pref^ Nayudamma with the fadarai MInMar for Education and 

In Bonn. _ Sclanca, Mr, Rohde {yx 


'HE HUJViaOLDT EOUKOATiiOm ■■ AK ASSESSMENT 


np HE Alexander von Humboldt Found- 
" at ion aims at promoting foreign 
scientists and enabling highly qualified 
young academics of foreign nationality to 
realise research projects in the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 5 Set up first in 
April 192.%, the organization had to be re¬ 
established after World War II and in 
1953 it came to life again. 

Thanks to its work 4.5cx> foreign aca- 
cleniirs from 78 countries have had the 
opimrtunity to study at West German 
universities. 

Their average age has been years, 
and their stay in this country has fre¬ 
quently Ixiriie fruit for many years after- 
wards. Ninety per cent of former stu¬ 
dents who have received grams from the 
llii.iiihold( Foundation arc working todav 
as full fledged, university tutors and 
lecturers. 

Whereas in 195^, only 78 schcdarsliip- 
lioUlcrs entered the Federal Republic, in 
i97j^ there were ten times as many, name- 
Iv 810. From 1981 to 1979 the number 


ly. From 1973 the number of new enrol¬ 
ments was Increased to 440 per year. 

There has been a ronsidcrahlc drop in 
the number of arts scholars since 1967- 
I'heir sban^ in the spfinsoi*ship programme 
fell from 42 per cent in 1954 to a8 |HTr 
lent in 1973- 

Corresponding with the drop in the 
number of arts .scholars, the number of 
natural and engineering scientists spon¬ 
sored rose from 58 per rent in 19?-,4 lo 19 
per cent in 1973. This development is 
iiiainlv thic to the great interest shown by 
chemists, particularly in the fields of or¬ 
ganic and biochemistry, wrhereas the mini* 
l>er of doctors, physicists and maihemaii- 
cians has reinaiiied roughly constant. 
A large number of Indian scientists have 
also been awarded scholarships. 

Humboldt srholarship-hoklers come 
from 78 different countries. Between iQfit) 
and 1971 the bulk of the scientists pro¬ 
moted came from European countries. 
The rea.son for this was strong panicipa- 


founiiila. Alx>ui half of all European 
scientists sponsored between 1954 and 
1973 came from East and Southeastern 
Europe. Overall, most scientists came 
from Japan, the Unitcxl States and India. 

Apaii from being autonomous and flexi¬ 
ble.. the Foundation is greatly interested 
in remaining neutral in all its contacts 
ahros^d. The President of the organiza¬ 
tion. Prof. Heisenberg, emphasized this 
in an address to Humboldt scholars: "No¬ 
thing would be more unwelcome if your 
acquaintance with our country would jeo 
pardizc your loyalty to your own country 
in any way. We would like to sec 
you return home and to learn as scientists 
i<i bear the tension existing between dit- 
freiii philosophies of life and also between 
science and the traditional philosophy of 
liiV. Thin is perhaps the merst effective 
toniiihuiion towards basing peace which 
\mi can render, for it would help to spread 
the knowledge that the ways of thinking 
ill different parts of the svorld may be as 
different as they are: the contents of these 


of *nesv Ixiys' totalled around 3<xi annual- lion by scieniisls from East European forms howesei. arc' the same." 
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A TALK WITH DB. G. SONTHEIMER OF THE SOUTH ASIA INSTITUTE 


A n unusual collet lion of pliotograpliA. 

Pictures of Indian nic-niorial stones 
depicting ancient v.'si heroes, haiilc scenes 
and women coinnnrting sati. 

They were all there in a irceiii 
exhibition by the Max Mueller Bliavati, 
the result of long icseanh into the sub 
jcit of memorial stones by l>r. Guciulirr 
Sontheimer of the South Asia Insiitutr in 
New Delhi It uas the collect ion of a 
man who is a poet of liistnr\. a dreamer 
who found a vibrant life in amieiii India. 
'I'liis was only a reaction when one saw 
the exhibit ion. And in inexMing Dr 
Sontheimer there was an iiiimc'diaie im¬ 
pression of a quiet man, tnilcl-eycxi and 
yet inspired, a scholar in the best tradi¬ 
tions of German Indology. 

*‘l have some 2 ,<mki photographs of the 
memorial stones." said Dr. Sontheimer at 
a later meeting. It is a collection made 
slo^vly during iny many years in India 
where I first came as a .student and have 
visited this country almost every year. The 
memorial stones was an untouched sub¬ 
ject and I felt that they had a lot to tell 


*1 am 
not an 
arm-chair 
scholar’ 

"It was onU by hard field research that 
I could find tlie.se memorial stones." be 
said and then showed a brief flash of be¬ 
lief ill his own work. "I .im no arm¬ 
chair scholar." he added. "Actually it 
uas my guru in India. Daiuodar Uharma- 
nand Kosambi, — that was from iqr,H to 
1961 when 1 was in Poona — who told me 
at that time that I had 'to go to the vill¬ 
ages of India to undorsiami the ancient 
book.s of India. Because tlioutrli the vil¬ 
lages had changed on the <>' ide. tlie> 
still retained an ancient soul That was 
15 years ago- Tcxlay the v have 



Or. Gu^nlh^r Sontheimer 
lie later went on to research on history ol 
ri'ligion, Marathi language and litcrratiire 
and the Dhannasliastra. "You see. it is 
difficult to classify myself," he smiled, 
"lierause I have touched on so many fields. 
All one could sa\ is that 1 am an Indolo¬ 
gist fiTM and last." 

lie spoke about his gurus in indology. 
Apaii li'oni Pi. Kc:»sanibi, he had worked 
with the well known C^xiiiaii Indologist. 
.I’rof. Hebritit von Glasenapp and al.so 
Piof. <;.D.M. Dcrret of London. After Ids 
riid. he came to be associated with the 
South Asia Institute in Heidelberg. The 




Ambeseedor and Mrs. Diehl ad the "Memorial Stones Of India” exhibition in Rabindra Bhavan, New Delhi. 


us to help in reconstructing dynastic his 
iniics and sociological data." 

He .said the memorial stones were set 
up eitliinr to commemorate the heroic 
dc'ccis of a warrior in tlic battlefield or 
symlmlised sati performed by his wife. 
5 ioinc; stones were also set up in the memo¬ 
ry of gurus and saints, particularly the 
Jain munis. TIktc were also stones de¬ 
picting the' valour of a war horse or the* 
re-capturing of cattle. Such stones arc- 
found almost all over India, particularly 
Karnataka, Andhra Pradesh. Maharashtra, 
and Tamil Nadu and date back lO the 
7th eeniury, bivariahlv they are often a 
symlml of valour and biiiig out the sacri- 
licc made in the- iiaine nl dharina youdha. 


ihangcxl even more. But I did wander 
among the villages of Maharashtra, saw 
unknown temples and monuments, hi-ard 
unwrittc-n ancient lore. It helped greatly 
ill giving me the right kind of perspective 
on Indian history. 

Dr. Sontheimer studied Ancient Hindu 
Law at the Ireginning of his Indian stu¬ 
dies. "Wc-ll the interest in Hindu Law 
was almost accidental." he said, relight¬ 
ing his bicii for the fourth lime. He took 
10 bidis in his earlier years in India and 
nevcT got «mt of the habit. "It .was acci- 
denial because 1 had an idealistic approach 
to indology and when I settled for resciarcir 
on Hindu law it was really a combination 
ol i^le.alisnt with a practical field of work. 


Institute was set up in May 19G2 as a 
meeting place between East and West, an 
international centre; for the cxebange of 
ideas among scholars of different coun 
tries. 

In C-ermany, Dr. .Sontheimer was also 
among the; founderrs of the Indian Students 
Association of .Stuttgart — "It is still run¬ 
ning very successfully." he said with pride 
— artel came into contact with many 
Indian scholars. An indrawn smile of 
sclf-seaniiing .showed on his face when 
asked why be licramc interested in India. 
"That is always a difficult cpie.slion." lie 
said slowly. "There were so mans pc-o- 
plc in Germany who had this love* for 
India. In inv own case-. perhaps one 


w. rn*7K 




75TH DEATH ANNIVERSARY OF 


FRIDERICH MAX MUELLER 


Th« 76th death anniveraary of Fridarich 
Max Muallar tha great German 
Indologist and translator of the Rigveda, 
fell on October 20. We present here 
soma comments by prominent Indians 
on the life and work of Max Mueller: 

''Many European scholars enabled the 
modern world to discover the grandeur 
of ancient Indian thought and gave 
Indians themselves a new pride in their 
heritage. Max Mueller's name stands 
m the forefront of such scholars. 

Not only was he a student of the sacred 
books of the East he had deep 
sympathy for aspirations of the people 
of India and ho befriended many of 
our country's leaders. This great scholar 
of Germany came to be considered a 
rishi by Indians.—Indira Gandhi. 

* 

"Max Mueller was not a sentimental 
Indophile. His oriental learning, 
extraordinary as it is in magnitude and 
depth, is not marred by affected 
orientalism..., Mueller was indeed an 
explorer with a mission. The mission 
was not to serve a party or a sect. He 
had great passion but no prejudice, 
he had faith but his faith never made 
him a fanatic. I do not know of any 



fridtrich Max Muallar 


other Indologist who made his study 
of Indian history a route to'an 
understanding of Universal History. 

The discipline of comparative study in 
the field of language, religion and 
mythology, of which he was a pioneer 
and a vigorous exponent, was 
essentially a search for this Universal 
Histo^. This important philosophical 
significance of Max Mueller's scholarly 


labour is obscured by his reputation 
as a linguist and textual scholar. 

"Today Max Mueller must be 
revered as a scholar whose devotion 
to his scholarly task made hirh a 
sage and whose inspired toils gave 
Indology the status of science of 
humanity that was capable of making 
a large contribution to human progress". 
^ R. K. DasGupta, Oeihi University 

"In one sense, it may be said 
that the cultural renaissance, 
which India Witnessed in the 19th 
century, was, to some extent, inspired 
by Western Indologists and, 
amongst them. Max Mueller occupied 
a place of pride. He was the most 
ardent supporter of the ancient cuPure 
of India and the promoter of the 
movement of Indian culture on the soil 
of Europe. The religious and literary 
movements of modern India were 
interpreted by him as signs of 
the awakening of India. Yet, he 
discovered in those movements India's 
past and tradition and her national 
characteristics."—P. B. Gajendragadkar, 
Chairman, Law Commission. 
Government of India. 


I AM NO ARM-CHAIR SCHOLAR’ :DR. SONTHEIMER 


4ould say that 1 was looking for some dif¬ 
ferent answers, some deeper values. India, 

I felt, had some of those answers," He 
h'll into a thin silence because he could 
not really explain the deep inspiration 
India had evoked in him. And yet, what 
lie .«aid was a statement of faith. He has 
lived with that faith ever since those 
youthful days. And India has never dis¬ 
appointed him. 

Between 1966 gnd '7a. he was frequently 
rn India doiqg TCSearch on the history of 
cults in Maharashtra. He had to go nut 
to live among nomadic and pastoral groups 
and found undiscovered treasure of ancient 
lore. "The cults are still alive, though 
there is so much change in this country," 
he said. "There are cults born in the 
days of worship of the elements and nature 
gods. All India is rich in them and we 
have so much to learn from them. There 
is a rithneu in their literature, what one 
could call the Icxral traditions and folk¬ 
lore. And 1 found it was very important to 
study their local traditions which had ac¬ 
tually been overshadowed by what we call 
the 'great tradition* of the Bamayana and 
the Aiahabhnrata. All this field research 
helped me to understand the history of 
the villages and the people there ... a 
|li^tory that has never liccn documented. 


It was in 1073 that Dr. Sontheimer came 
10 India as the Kepresentaiive of the South 
Asia Institute, he was soon busy with real¬ 
ising the multifarious objectives of the or¬ 
ganisation. *‘My work was to facilitate 
research for students and professors who 
i.ime from my Institute at Heidelberg; to 
publish books of German .scholars and 
coordinate and direct collaboration bet¬ 
ween the South Asia Institute and Indian 
universities." 

"My predecessors here were all spec ialists 
in their chosen fields of Indology and it 
was also my main task to keep a sense of 
continuity in the work of the South Asia 
Institute." he said. "The continuity was 
important because all fkdds of 
Indian atuclies are important to gs.** 

He has organised seminars, exchange of 
scholars and study sessions during his lime 
in India. Among his more interesting 
lalMiurs has been his interest in the publi¬ 
cation of English translations of IndLin 
regional language writers. "All of them 
are contemporary wiitcrs,*'. he anticipates 
our question because one if liable to iden¬ 
tify him as onh a scholar qf the past. The 
translations arc printed in a South Asia 
liLstilute series entitled Digest of South 
A.sian Regional Writing and Dr Soni^i- 
iiiei feels that the work in the regional 


Indian languages goes a long way to a 
further understanding on the Indian 
milieu. 

His term in India has rome 10 an end. 
Dr. Sontheimer is going back to Heidel¬ 
berg where, as he says, "a very high 
sounding designation, awaits him — he 
will lx. Head ol the Department of History 
of Reli^x^n at the South Asia Institute. 
But he has iw) exher plans save one — 
"I’m planning ray next trip to India." 



Or. Ann-Charfott Eschmann, an Indo- 
iogfsi apaclallalhg In historjf of rafiglon 
and ratigtous cu/fs, takaa ortr as auc- 
easaor to Dr. Sonthetmar at tha South 
Asia Instituta In Naw Dalhl. Dr. Each-^ 
mann has workad in Orissa and dona 
rasaareh on rallglous cu/fs in thatagion. 





Pr€s/d€ni SchM/at th€ 47th fntarnationai Motor Show In Frankfurt. 


Tha Fadarai Prasldant tasting a naw modal 


PRESIDENT SCHHEt AT 
FRANKFURT AUTO FAIR 


P RESIDENT Walter St heel opened ih<f 
• prestigious International Automobil^ 
Fair in Frankfurt on Scpienil>er ii an<) 
was liimsi'if keenly int<‘resicd in the tlis^ 
plays whith tomprised the latest in aulof 
mobile design and letlinology. The Pre* 
sideni wt'nt round the various exhihiti 
and personally tried oui some of the lati 
cst cars and sat at the wheel to get th^ 
feel of the controls. j 

For over half a century, the Frankfuri 


Auto Fair has been the centre of attract 
tion of the auto woild and this year 91) 
inaniifactureis fioin z^ countries partici^ 
pated in the fair which ended on Sept, ail 
I'he fair is now held every a years. ^ 
India made a momentous debut on thi 
world map of the autc^ industry by parti^^ 
ripatiiig in the Automobile Fair SuliManl 
ti.'il ordcTs and intjuiries were received by 
the 11 Indian manufacturers who too| 
part in the fair. It was toi the first timi 


that India participated in an internation¬ 
al automobile fail of this sc:ale. 

The Indian Coniinerce Minister, Prof. 
1 ) P. C^hattopadhyaya, who was in the 
Federal Republic of Germany at that time 
in the course of a tour of some countries 
of Europe, alsc^ visited the Frankfurt Auto 
Fair. He w'ent round the various pavil- 
lions and held discussions with.Dr. von 
Brunn. president of the German Federa¬ 
tion of Automobile Industry. ■ 



FRANKFURT BOOK FAIR 

A t this year's FVankfun Book Fair, held between October 
9 to 14, a total of s>955 publishing houses took part, 

9,011 of them from 65 foreign countries. 

A total of 151,000 titles were on exhibition, including 
785,000 newly published works. 

The prestigious Peace Prize of the German book trade was 
awarded this year to Alfred Grosser whose spirited and pro¬ 
found analyses of German and French current affairs and his 
work as a writer and commentator in both countries for 
decades have made him almost an institution. He is a 
Frankfurt-born French writer who -i passionately concerned 
in depicting the life styles and thinking of people in GtTmany 

and France. ■ Indian stand at tha Ftankfurt Book Fair. 
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GLEAMING light bike lias 

carried 45-year old George fosef 
Matcrn all the way from Hamburg in ihi* 
Federal Republic of Germany across Aus¬ 
tria. fhecce, Turkey. Iran, Afghanistan 
and Pakistan. He was in New Delhi for a 
few days when wc met him. The cycle 
of course was not anything special -■ only 
the intrepid man who had pedalled it 
half round the world and svould iravc:l 
the other half too before touching down 
at home. It is a iwo-and-a-half-ycar 
pedalling odyssey that Mr. Matern 
is on and the only thing that has kept 
him going is his almost boy-like love 
of adventure, of new places, new peo¬ 
ple. '‘Sure, I feel like 18,*' he says, “1 
don't want to get like a priest and preach 
to anvone. Why should 1 feel old?" 

The first thing he gets across is that 
lie- likes toJre called just 'Simple George.* 
‘ Tin a world traveller and my name, my 
cksigiiatioti, mv business does not matter 


ill the places of 1 raved. C'.ompUMc‘ straiig- 
ns ha\i- iriviic'd me ic^ their houM-s and 
become m> friends when they hear almut 
iny adventure ” * 

It happened to him all ilirougli his 
jouriiex There w't'ie a couple- of near 
accidents along ihc long road. but he 
tame our iiiiscaihc-d and was back on the 
road which seemed iie\c*r ending. "Poo 
pic base been gcnnl to me every wlic-re.” 
he says. "Roadside lea shops or restau¬ 
rants they would not let me p.iy and 
only wanted to hear a1>oui my trip and 
my adventurc-s. I think every. human be¬ 
ing loves courage and that is wliat they 
found in me. Scimc filorcs, so many peo¬ 
ple offered me a place to slay or meals 
that it l>erame cmibarrasing to make a 
choice. Everywhere 1 found friend.ship ” 

Simple George is a marine architect by 
profession and though lie now has own 
business in Hamtuiig, lie worked for 
many years with the fairiciiis shipbuilding 


him of Biohm und Voss. In his absence, 
he says, his staff will run the .show and 
he was not too worried alx>ut that. 

He got the idea since three years ago 
but sinc-e he rvas setting up his business 
he couldn't get away at that lime. Tlu- 
fact that in his younger days he did a 
lot of competitive cycle racing and still 
is a memlier of the German Gycling 

federation, helped him in deciding en a 
bic yele world tour. 

In fart the Simple George hopes liis 

trip ^will inspire younger ^people — “they 
liavc very little to do. that's *why iHev 
net into drugs and things like that. They 
need challenges like this challenge that 
I have taken up." He also plans to write 
a txK>k about hi.s travels when he gets 
back and hopes that young pCHiple will 

read it. "1 will talk 10 th« young peo¬ 

ple not as a teacher but as *.*timple 
George,' as a friend who went out and 
cycled round the world." So it's not just 
a mad cycling trip, lie eicplains — "I 
liave a definite idea. The adventure is 
not only fat' myself, but I will give it tu 
yc.ung people to make litem think and 
to keep them find their own challenges.” 

He was full of things about India. Peo> 
pie had cycled with him on the roaftll 
and were eager to talk to him. They of* 
bred him all kinds of help and had 
hundreds of questions about his trip. He 
would take three months to trowi India 
clown to Madias from where he would 
lake a ship to .Sii l,anka. "You arc 
never alone in India" he said. But then, 
a man like .Simple George is never akme 
anywhere in the world. ■ 



SEMINAR ON APPLIED 
TECHNOLOGIES 
FOR ARID ZONES 

P RCTF. Niiyaiianda Majumdar from 
India was among the participants in 
a seminar from Septeml>er 15 to ao in 
West Berlin held by ilic German Founda¬ 
tion For International Development The 
seminar focussed on applied technologies 
for semi-arid rones and utilisation of wind 
and solar energy for water supply pur¬ 
poses. Panic ipants from all over the 
world attended the seminar and discussed 
the spc*cial problems of developing coun- 
iries in the field of specialised applied 
technologies. ■ 
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[ WOMEN IN GERMAWYT—— 

BARBARA 

vonSEL 

*1“ HK appointment of ^o year old Bar- 
• bara von Sell a& North Rhini-Wi-si- 
phalian (>>tiiniisMioni:r for \V*»nifn’s Af 
fairs cvokc<l varied reac.iiuiis. Barbara 
von Sell, a gentle hui rcM^Iute v'«unan, is 
deteniiincd not in be pin out of her stride 
by any ptemaiiiie rrilicism. She has 
no inteiilion of being dishearteneil bv the 
magnitude of the tasks ahead. 

'I'he wav in whUli North Rhine'West¬ 
phalian .SfMial DeiiKKratic l*reniier Hein/ 
KlU'hn implemented his tdeciion promise 
to establish a women's rights depart¬ 
ment is tharac teristif ol the pariy'|>oli- 
lical sceptirisni with whuh the idea has 
iM-en greeted. 

As an indue4'meni to women voters to 
vote SPD. Hein/ ktiehn announced last 
autumn that if the Social Democrats 
emeiged viitoiious from the May elec¬ 
tions to the* niievsehlorf State Assemblyi a 
Secretary of Stale- for Woinen’s Affairs 
would Ire appointed. 

Mrs. von Sell, the wife of a hvoaihast- 
itig executive, feels the tiiere fact that 
Hein/. Kuehn managed to salvage even a 
fragmc'iit of his original plait must Ive 
raietl a success. 


"F.veryone talks in terms of the iic-c-d 
for |>olitirians to do more for woiiii'ii. 
hut nothing ever gets done. In coiiced- 
ing W'omen the right to a say in govern¬ 
ment que women and in embarking oti 
the whole venture Hein/ Kuehn has gone* 
further than any other holder of political 
oflice in the counlrs'.*’ she points out. 



Barbara von Self 

Barbara von Sell knows whsM. she is 
talking alrout. She too sacrifitc-d tier own 
career to the traditional women's role in 
SCM iciy. 

From the age of five site took ballet 
lessons. As a schoolgirl she showed a 
keen interest in the theatre. She atlt*nd- 
ed the Max Reinhardt .School in Rc-rlin 
and qiialiftcxl in dramatic art. Rut in 
1954 she married and gave up hc*r career 
to revert to the role* of wife and mother. 

Ten years later, when the children 
a daughter, now eighteen, and a son. now 
sixteen — were a little oldcT, she* resnlv- 
c-d to get out and about and engage* m 
political and welfare activity. 

Barbara von Sell has ahvays lieen (>o 1 i- 
tically aware. Her father was killed bv 
the Nazis when she was nine. .She grew 
up in post-war Berlin and "1 was invari¬ 
ably a memljei^f the sclicxil parliament." 

The family ifk^ed to Bergisch Glad- 
bach. near Cologne, where her husband 
uc.rks for Westdrutuher Rundfuuk, and 
ill tcjfifi Barbara son Sell joincxl i!ie Social 
D< morrats. 


WOMEN'S RIGHTS 
COMMISSIONER 

She was keen party worker at roniti- 
tucncy level, co-founding her local Juao 
(Voung Socialist) group and taking on 
cx>mmictee wewk for the local women's 
group, the ward and constituency parties 
and the Arbeiierwohllahrt, a Social De- 
nicKratic w'elfare organisation. 

But the project with which she was 
most closely associated was A homework 
group for children of deprived families 
set up in 1967. This IcmI to the citabliih* 
nieiit of a school for parents aimed at 
fostering understanding of fundamental 
pioccssc*s of educational and psycJiic deve¬ 
lopment. 

Frau von Sell claims to have learnt the 
hard and painful way what team work is 
and how to dcvelcjp the faculty of self'tri- 
tic ism. Her new appointment will cer¬ 
tainly require patience, tart and powers c*f 
conviction. 

Her iiucniion of generating greater 
interest in we men's affairs among the 
general public and on the part of the state 
government is a matter of men and their 
views too. although Barbara von Sell will 
also lie priming her fellow-women with 
information to give them the courage to 
make bc?tlcr use of women’s rights. 

Emanicipation of women at tlie expense 
ol children and husbands is not. on the 
oihwT hand, what she has in mind. Wliat 
she would like is to scrap the existing divi¬ 
sion of labour according to which rights 
and duties are distributed — and unfairly 
apportioncMl — according to lex. • 


URSEL BRUNNER — SWIMMING COACH PAR EXCELLENCE 


I I R.SF.I BKIJNNF.K con.sidcu-s herself 
lo lie a bfirn ediirator. As she proud- 
Iv points f»ut. she has never passc-d an 
exam with a lowc-r giade than two, and 
most of her c-xains. including her cliplc»- 
ina thesis in physical ediiiaiion. weie 
ratcxl grade one. 

Brunette I'rsel BriinticT Mvani her wav 
from one \Ktory to the itexL lor fourteen 
and a halt \ears. She is now a coach and 
it is up to her proteges to hit the head 
lines. 

The tiansition Imm sunnnier to ins¬ 
tructor was a gradual one. a fact Ursrl 
considers to he of some iniimrtance. She 


spottexi her first talent, l.utx .Stoklasa. 
while still competing for swimming hon¬ 
ours herself. 

For one entire sc*ason site was Iroth a 
competitor and a trainer. At pre.sc'ni she 
is looking afic?r fifty youngsters aged bet¬ 
ween six and nineteen at the Fcxleral 
training ccMitrc in her home town, lleidel- 
lieiT?. 

What with the bikini, bathing costume 
or tracksuit, she wears and the figure she 
keeps in good shape by training alongside 
her charge-, Ursel Brunner, 54. often 
lnnk.s as though she might be one of her 


own pupils. 

After school, first things first, slie heads 
for the swimming baths. She is paid 
1.000 DM (Rs. 3.400) a month expenses 
by her club. 

Her youngsters arc not overtaxed 
**Childrcn know no limits," she says. She 
likes to think of swimming as one of the 
most wonderful hobbies, as a group 
activity. 

One p<»int she certainly puts across is 
fcer own sense of ambition. With 87 na¬ 
tional records and 45 championship titles 
t'> her name, Ursel Brunner surely ought 
to l>c a good trainer tcx>. o 
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ONLY flying could bo more delightful than 
the newest method by which skiiers can 
sweep down runs and slopes more safely. 
In time for the new skiing season is the 
"air brake" with which a skiier can effort- 
lessly master big jumps. The "brake" is a 
triangular sail attached to the skier who 
can slow or speed up his descent. 


SOME 4 million of the 18 million registered motor cars in the Federal Republic of 
Germany are driven by women, according to a study entitled "Woman At The Wheel." 
The study describes the typical driving woman as under 30, a civil servant or white 
collar employee. The average woman driver negotiates some 9.900 kilometers a year 
with her motor car, using it mainly to ge* ^o and from work 'and shopping. 
Almost every sixth woman over the age of li today drives her own motor car. 
The survey concludes that women drive very carefully and are less prone to 
high speeds.- 



ONLY 23 out of 163 passed the test for 
sports equipment vying for the award of 
"Keep-Fit Equipment Of The Year." This 
year, the award was won by "Scoop," a 
combination of tennis and cricket with a 
plastic racket similar to that used in the 
game of pelota (picture)._ 


AT the Max Planck Institute of Extra¬ 
terrestrial Physics in Garching, Mu¬ 
nich, preparations are on for the first high- 
altitude research project conducted jointly 
with the Soviet Union. At present the 
electronic equipment that will go on board 
the rocket is undergoing triais. 


AT the Offenbach feather fair this year the 
focus was on "Kangaroo style," large soft 
fla* handbags. The model in the picturt 
above shows the practical kangaroo bag. 
featuring a marsupial pocket containing 
a smaller bag for cash, papers and smal' 
personal necessities. 


"WORLD GIANT" the 386,000-ton Bremen-built tanker is another 
in the line of supertankers. It is seen here during fitting-out at 
the Bremen yards of AG Weser. The tanker is 360 metres 
(1,182 ft.) long and 64 metres (214 ft.) wide. Its normal com¬ 
plement is a crew of 35 but on occasion, as during a trial sailing 
to Norway, the tanker can accommodate 180. 


THIS remote-controlled locomotive developed by a specialir 
firm in Weinsberg, near Heilbronn in the Federal Republic o 
Germany can effortlessly shunt trains of between twenty anc 
thirty wagons from one part of a yard to another. This locomo 
tive is fully remote-controlled. Coupling can be radio- controller 
and any speed required may be set. 











in short. 






ELECTRONICS TEAM 
VISITS INDIA 

The leader of the 21-Bieaiher 
GcrauiD clectroiiici delcgatloii 
visitiig India, Mr. Gunther 
Ktaschc.hai capreaKed the view 
that India provided an Ideal 
dlmate for foreign Investors 
for the devetopment of the 
electronic Indnetiy. 

The delegation visited a niim- 
her «if Heefronks companies and 
also the Santa Gmz Electronics 
Export Processing Zone to stndy 
the workings of various units 
located there. The study trip 
has been sponsored by leading 
pnbIMim of electronics maga¬ 
zines of the Federal Republic 
of Gcrmaay- 

KERALA HANDICRAFTS 
SENT TO GERMANY 

The Kerala Handicrafts De¬ 
velopment Corporation has sent 
a consignment of 3.000 ele¬ 
phants made In rosewood to 
the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many. The corporation had 
secured orders for supply of 
such dephants during the Inter- 
naSonal Trade Fair held In 
Frankfort last February. 
ATOMIC POWER STATION 
IN EGYPT 

Egypt will co-operate with the 
Federal Republic of Germany 
In the construction of Atomic 
Power Stations which are plan¬ 


ned do he put into operation 
from 19g0 onwards. Doting the 
courm of an interview with the 
German News Agency. DPA, 
the Egyptian Mintoter for Ener¬ 
gy, Mr. Ahmed Sjultan, who 
was visiting the Federal Repub¬ 
lic. said that the Federal R^ub- 
lic*s contribution to the Egyp¬ 
tian atomic programme could 
be in the form of a dOd-mega- 
watt power station. 

Mr. Ahmed further said in 
Bonn that Egypt also hoped 
that the Federal Republic would 
assist in the construction of a 
hydro-electric power station 
in the Kattara lowlands, which 
he said would be the largest 
power stailoa of its kind in the 
world. 

BOLIVIA WELCOMF^ 
GERMAN INVESTMENT 

The Bolivian Minister For 
Planning and Coordination. 
Gen. Juan Lechin Suarez, who 
is heading a Bolivian Govern¬ 
ment delegation to the Federal 
Republic of Germany, has un¬ 
derfined Bolivia*s strong Interest 
In German investments In his 
country. He said Bolivia was 
specially interested In German 
investments In devHoping.- zinc 
and gold deposits. He said his 
country was also interested in 
German investments in dcyo« 
loping agriculture, livestock. 


patro tliianlt als and metal- 


tJS WHEAT FOR 
SOVIET UNION 

^The Soviet Union will receive 
from the U.S.A, during the next 
Bva years a minimum of 30 mil¬ 
lion tons of wheat and maize 
— d mlBlon Ions a year. The 
USSR has agreed to provide oil 
to the U3.A. at terms to be de- 
cMed later. President Ford has 
described the agreement as a 
poMve step in relations with 
Moscow. 

AIRBUS SOLD TO 
BELGIAN COMPANY 

The 27th Airbus wide-bodied 
aircraft has been sold to the 
Belgian atar company, Trans- 
Europa Airways. The craft is 
manufactured by Airbus Indus¬ 
trie, a consortium of German, 
French and Spanish aviation 
companies. Optfoiw for 2S more 
AIrbm aircraft have been re¬ 
ceived. Indian Airlines has also 
purchased the Airbus and the 
Srst of these will be put into 
service in 197d. 

SOVIET MINISTER’S 

visrr 

The Soviet Minister of CivS 
Aviation, Mr. Boris Bngajew, 
will visit the Federal Republic 
of Germany on an information 
tour. 


[ SOVIET UNE 4>N ^ 

I WEST BERLIN I 

[ In an interview with the I 
i Noroddntseber Rnndfank on \ 
; October 18, Foreign Minister \ 
I Genseber, when asked wke- \ 
I tber the fact that the group | 
I of Russian mayors visiting the | 
i Federal Republic bad termi- ? 
i nated their stay wMhoot going ( 
I on to West Berlin ns planned, > 
I and the fact that the propos- t 
\ ed supply of nuclear energy ^ 
• from Kocttigsberg to West ; 
' Berlin was now in Jeopardy. ^ 
pointed to a hardening of \ 
. ibe SoviM line on Wot ^ 
' Berlin, said: ’HTbe Federal . 
^ Government is following these ' 

: developments closely but with 
^ concern. The Soviet Union 
, must realize Ihat to us the • 
Berlin qnestUm concerns vital ; 
: German interests. This mat¬ 
ter will be one of the main 
points I shall be disenssing In { 
; Moscow. 

GERMAN INVESTMENT 
IN CANADA 

Speaking at the opening of 
a two-day economic conference 
of German and Canadian com¬ 
pany represcBlativcs In Frank¬ 
furt on Octoberll. Minister of 
Economics Fridcrlchs called 
upon German enterprises to in¬ 
crease their investment in Cana¬ 
da. 


Chancellor Schmidt left on 
a visit to Peking on Oct. 28. 
Arriving in the Chinese capi¬ 
tal on October 29. Mr. Sch¬ 
midt will be met by the Chin¬ 
ese Deputy Prime Minister. 
Mr Teng Hsiao-Ping. He will 
remain In Peking for four 
days. Later, he will also visit 
Naoking and Sinklang. 

Secretary of State Klaus 
Boelling, said at Press confer¬ 
ence in Bonn that during 
Chancellor Schmidt’s visit to 
China, a shipping and an air¬ 
transport agreement would be 
^ sig^. Besides this, there 


CHANCELLOR SCHMIDT VISITS 

would be an exchange of 
notes regarding the setting up 
of a joint German-Chin- 
ese commission. The spokes¬ 
man also said that Chancellor 
Schmidt was thinking of 
meeting the chiefs of the 
EC' missions accredited to the 


After hia visit to Sinkiang, 
Chancellor Schmidt will lly 
to Tehran, where he is expec¬ 
ted to arrive on Nov. 2. In 
Tehran, ho will havedlscuB- 
sions with the Shah of Iran as 
well as with the Iranian 
Prime Minister, Mr. Hoveyda 


CHINA 

and the Iranian Minister for 
Economics, Mr. Ansaiy. The 
topics to be discussed will be 
the problems of oil raw ma- 
teriak and bilateral relations. 

The Federal Chancellor 
will he accompanied by the 
Federal German Transport 
Minister, Mr. Gschcldle, 
Minister hi State Moersch, 
PaUinmentary State Secretary 


preaentathres of the German 
Trade Unions and the Eco¬ 
nomy. Chancellor Schmidt 
Is expected to be bock In 
Bonn on November 4. 


He said that the Federal 
Republic ibd Canada were In 
. general agreement on economic 
, problems and they were both 
; agalpst ^exaggerated bilateralism 
! and protectionism.** 

'TRADE BRIEFS 

The Industrie-Wevke Karlsru- 
! he, an Augsburg firm of Ger¬ 
many. will supply to the Parsy- 
lon Crop, of Tehran a synthetic 
iihre mnnufactnring plant, 
o 

The Gcramn irm of Gart- 
mann-unternehmen has signed 
le Algerian 


in Sonic, under which 
it srill supply a cardboard 
plant to the Al- 
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"BERLIN—REMINDER OF NEED TO 
PRESERVE FREEDOM" 


Speech by Mr Roy Mesoo* British Defence Minister, et the } 

Golden Book Ceremony in Berlin on November 6 (Excerpts): \ 

t 

Berlin is one of the great cities of the world, | 
which it is always a pleasure to visit Whenever 
I have visited Berlin I have experienced a'strong j 
feeling of familiarity with the city. This comes, ^ 
I believe, not only from the fact that Herlin has | 
been at the centre of the world’s attention time S 
and again in recent years — and in such times of | 
difficulty Berliners have earned the admiration | 
of all of us in Britain by their steadfastness — 1 
nor is it even that I have ministerial responsibi- ! 
lities for the British troops stationed here in i 
the city, it is also because the atmosphere of the i 
city, the robust yet vivacious spirit of Berlin I 
and the Berliners stay with the visitor long ^ 
after he is gone . | 

There is one aspect of the city which still comes | 
as a cruel shock to the visitor. This is the Berlin \ 
Wall, which had recently been built when I last * 
visited the city. | 

It is a brutal symbol of the political use of 
naked force. It is a daily reminder to Berliners i 
of the division of their city. But to all of us it 
should serve as a reminder of the need for a con¬ 
tinuing determination and will to preserve the 
freedoms which we hold precious . 

We all hope that the search for increased security C 
in Europe, the continuing process of detente, | 
will come to fruition; but we must not allow this | 
to obscure the need for such determination. In ^ 
this Berlin’s resolve has always set an example i 
to US all. 

British troops will remain in Berlin for as long 
as they are needed; Britain is pledged to defend 
the freedom of the city and we are determined ' 
to stand by that pledge, and to maintain the secu- i 
rity and welfare of Berlin in co-operation with 
our American and French allies and the Senate and 
Federal Government. 

Having come directly to the Senate today from a • 
visit to the headquarters of the British Forces, I 
can tell you that they share my admiration for 
Berlin and are in good spirits. 

My visit is, I fear, all too short. I have been 
most impressed by the welcome which I have been 
afforded and for which I am most grateful. lam 
delighted to have this opportunity to renew ray 
acquaintance with your city, and I can assure you 
that my visit has einforced the high esteem in 
which I hold Berlin and Berliners. 
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ChtifrmM Mao and Chancalhr Sehmldi in Poking 
yV T a press conference on October ai in industrial and raw-material-producing 
Peking. Chancellor Schmidt report- countries was received with keen interest, 
ed full Chinese-German agreement on The Chancellor commented that the 
these points: value of his visit did not rest upon the 

1. China unreservedly supports the clear nuances in approaches to 

political efforts towards Germany's matters, but rather on the ex- 

reunification. Change of opinions itself, which had 

« .. • . r * . taken place candidly and without reserva- 


Peking i.s in favour of the process 


tions. He noted that Vice-Premier Teng 


o uropean integration. Hsiao-Ping on the same day as the press 

3. The Chinese react positively to the conference had reaffirmed the Chinese in- 
fonhcomiiig Paris dialogue among terpretation of the military and strategic 
industrial, oil-producing and deve- siiuation: in the Chinese view, the dan- 
loping countries. ger of a Third World War in Europe 

Chancellor .Schmidt reported he had radiates primarily from the Soviet Union, 

used his talks with the Chinese k^adership C^hancellor Schmidt .said he had seen no 
to discuss the policy of balance and of dc- ^’ccMion to defend the Soviet Union 
icnie along with the value of the Atlantic against this criticism, since it is a big 
Alliance. This Alliance's security, lie country that can look out for itself and 
said, is based on defence capability and dc- ^^ncs not need the Chancellor's help. It 
teiTcnce. He emphasized that the psycho- was clear, he reported, that the Chinese 
lofrical determination exists to act in an leadership is obviously .satisfied with the 
emergenty. close cooperation between the United 

i_ States and Europe in the sphere of dc- 

During the discussions, ih-? Chancellor ^ ^ ^ 

continued, neither side had tried "to 

force the other to accept diffiring opi- On German television the Chancellor 
nions.'* Chancellor Schmidt said he and reported that the poliev of detente is one 
ihe Chinerse leadership had had ample op- of tl.‘* fields in which the Chinese evalu- 
portunity to get to know each other’s ation clearly differs from that of the Ame- 
cvL'Iualions of the world political, mili- ricans and of the Europeans, including 
tary and economic situation. For exam- ihc Germans. There is a tendency in 
pie, the Chancellor said, he is sure that Peking, he said, to underestimate somc- 
liis concept of the relation.vhip between what the West's defence activities. • 
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JMr. SehmMi with Deputy Prime Minister Teng HsIao-PIng 


Mr. and Mrs, Schmidt visiting the Great Wall of China, 


The fonowlng te the text of ■ epccch 
Mr* Schmidt at a baimuct in PeUng 
on Oct. 29s j 

(11 N these days it is especially inipori- 
" .ant to talk alKiut all questions that 
affect us all alike. Today all matters of 
ivcirld political affairs must l>e thought 
through by all the world’s populaces. 
Attempts at solutions by one or another 
country alone are doomed to fail. The 
problems have a global character, and the 
countries are becoming imreasiiiglv more 
interdependent.' 

“The world economic problems that con¬ 
front us threaten growth and development 
in the developing countries and in the 
industrial ones. 'These problems also im- 
peril the stability of the social and (Kdi- 
licaT structures. The problems threaten 
to destroy international peace. 

“Wc know that the way to social jus¬ 
tice and well-being for all is long and toil¬ 
some. Naturally this course can In* ac¬ 
celerated by more help from the side of 
the industrial couniries. country's rise-, 
however, requires its own contribution of 
hard work, and the sacrifices of genera¬ 
tions. The rcpres«*ntatives of your coun¬ 
try rightly made this historical experience 


dear to our populaces in their sprerlies at 
the rc;cent 7th .Special Gener.il Assembly 
of the Unitc'd Xatiotes. jy. 

•'Economic growth ic(|uires stability, 
and stability prcMimes peace. To work 
towards maintenance of peace is a task 
and responsibility for all of us. The 
Fi'cleral Republic of Gcrinar.) is cci-oprra- 
ting in the* peace ctfcjrl within the United 
Nations, and we are doing so also in tti- 
cliviclual regions. 

'‘The Atlantic Alliance between North 
America and Europe remains tli«' unalu-r- 
cd foundation of the Federal Republic of 
C>erniaiiy's security. On the basis of this 
Alliance we cornc'rii ourselves uiiii out- 
share in seving to it that politiial and 
military balance on this pianei is not. 
nil peri lied. 

“Within the political partnc^rsliip of an 
intc'graiing F.urope, in past yi'ars the 
Federal Republic of Geiiiiatiy has sup¬ 
ported all efforts that — with need for 
all pcH>ple’s li'gitimate .security iniercsi 
and the situation that has come into exis¬ 
tence in Europe — arc^ suited to foster¬ 
ing an almcisplicre of tru.st and lelaxatinii 
of tensions. .. 'I'his goal has been .s< rved 
by our treaties with our neighbours in 


'~Sir^6-G¥RMAN TRADE 


\ r% URING economic talks in Peking 
f between Chinese and German de- 

f legations, both sides were agreed about 
\ the possibility of the further devclop- 
I inent of economic relations, specially 
I after the gemd results of the German 
5 *^ECHNOGERMA — 75** fair in 
! Peking and the recent Chinese cxposl- 
; tion in Cologne. Th^ also talked 
i about expanding the volume of for- 
I eign trade. 

i Both sides showed a keenness to fur* 
I ther strengthen bilateral trade contacts. 
t Hicre was an exchange of letters bet- 
) ween both sides on the setting up of a 
S mixed commission for promoting eco¬ 
nomic and trade relations between the 
two conntrles. 

Since the assumption of diplomatic 
relations with China in the autumn of 


1972 and the conclusion in tlic sum¬ 
mer of 1973 of a commercial and pay¬ 
ments agreement by the two countries, 
commerce between thcni has developed 
most satisfactorily. In 1974, the volume 
of this trade was valued at DM 1,500 
million (DM 1 = Rs. 3.40) — with 
rises in exports by both trading part¬ 
ners. 

This dcrvelopment. It was noted, had 
continued favourably during t975*s first 
half. Although the total vdome of the 
Federal Republic of Germany's exports 
has been slightly recessive. It has not 
been so in the case of China, to which 
in 1975*s first half exports were worth 
DM 558.fi mUlion: a rise of fuUy 26.1 
per cent. In the same period, Chinese 
deliveries to Germany rose 10.7 per 
cent. 


East and West, including the Soviet Union 
ju9t as this goal has been served by our 
co-operation in bringing about the four 
|>ower agreement on Berlin. All this is 
part of our policy of balance. 

*‘Thc Federal Republic of Germany has 
always rc'garded absicriitioii from the threat 
and application of force as foundations of 
our polity. 'Tliat aliio especially applies 
10 the altc'raiion of Ixirders. Borders are 
inviolable: but it must be possilde for 
them to be altered in peaceful agreement. 
It rernaiiKS our goal to work lowaids a 
slate of peace in Europe within which 
the German people can regain their unity 
ill free sc'lf-dctcrminatioii. 

•'Your Governmei?, Mr. Deputy 1 ‘rime 
Minister, has always dainiecl understand¬ 
ing that the people of Western Europe 
are drawing closer together. I'be naming 
of a (Chinese Ambassador to the European 
Cffniiiutiity a few vv<-ek.H ago emphasired 
thi.v standpoint, whiih we appreciate. For 
the pt ogress of the F.uropean prcHCss of 
integration is naturally quite important 
m us. Although then? can be delays in 
view of the differing social and economic 
structures of the member-couiiiries, and 
especially in times of ccoiiomu diffiiulty, 
still this nascent F.urope has ever and 
again found, through new impulses, the 
enoigy to achi*-ve closer harmony. The 
incieasiiigly dose F.uropean political co¬ 
operation has brought with it a growing 
harmonization of views, and has led to 
such joint foreign-policy negotiations as. 
to name only one example, the European- 
Arab dialogue. 

“That this European Community is 
becoming a worldwide element is shown 
by the Treaty of I^orne between the? coun¬ 
tries of the Community and 46 cxiuntries 
of the African, Caribbean and Pacific 
worlds: a treaty that contributed con¬ 
structively to solving global problems. We 
ate pleased that your Government has 
given its positive evaluation of precisely 
these efforts by the European Community. 

“It is against the^arkground of the 
great global |K>litical quc.stion8 tliat I see 
German-Chinese relations, which, through 
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With m 9 mb 9 rs of an opara ensambia in tha Mali oftha Paopia 
In Peking. 


in front of tha tmparial Palace in Peking 


my visit — the first of a German Chancel¬ 
lor China - we want to rcaflitin and 
advance. 


undersitanding. 

"Mr, Depuiv Prime Mini»t€*r, the rela- 
tiofis between our two govc'rnnients are 


off to a good start, us use the days 

that lie before us jointly to foster the 
tvelfarc of our people." 



"The balance of ilie relations wc have 
had for three years justifies piositive ex¬ 
pect J.f ions. We were able to build on 
Gcim.an Chinese contacts that reach far 
back into the histories of both our popu¬ 
laces. Thi.s c'Xfhaiige, all of its own, over 
a longer period became extended into 
bioad areas. In this backward mow I 
.should not like to leave unmemioned that 
the rliaiiges wrought liv time ha\e greatly 
affected Germanv and China. 


"Through iinpre.ssixe efforts that as¬ 
tonished the whole world, the new China 
has Slier «>eded in transforming itself from 
an agri(u1liir.il to an indu.strial commu- 
nitv. an industrial country that is distin¬ 
guished l>v outstanding technical achieve¬ 
ment and its own unique image. 

"We note with satisfaction that this 
new China lodav is taking a fitting place 
in the coinmunitv of nations. 

"As our common ta^, we have before ■ 
us the expansion of relations bi.*tween our 
two ceniniric.s. Priority is attached to in¬ 
tensifying our exchange of political view¬ 
points. Mc^rc'over. the continuing rise in 
our lade and economic co-operation — 
wliicli receivc'cl new stimuli through this 
gear’s exhibitions in Cologne and Peking 
— must lead to mutual economic rela¬ 
tions on a higher level. The neiv possi¬ 
bility rc*vcaled by the two exhibitions this 
year must be turned to full advantage. 
This will be an important perspective in 
our forthcoming consultations. 


"I* HE German Federal Minister of 

” Transport Dr. Kurt Gscheidle, 
H'ho was accompanying the Chancellor, 
signed two agree-, oents in Peking, in ihc 
spheres of airline and maritime travel. 

The airline agreement lays the found¬ 
ation for the beginning of air transport 
between the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many and China. It Is anticipated that 
the German airline Lnlthansa will fiv 
from Frankfurt and another airport 
(still to be agreed upon) to Peking or 
Shanghai. The air route will be via 
Athens, Tehran and Karachi. Two 
other .stopoyer points nre still to 
be negotiated. The Chinese alriine 


The live stopover points have notv 
yet been determined. While Lufthansa S 
may fly beyond China to Tokyo. the| 
CAAC may fly beyond Germany toi 
the American continent. As for the timet 
of beginning scheduled flights, it is to I 
he set by the two airlines. ^ 

Through the German-Chinese pavl-^ 
gallon treaty, the long-functioning ship-* 
ping tmfllc between the two countries { 
will be afforded a contractual basis. ln| 
particular, the treaty will do away with| 
double taxation of shipping lines, and^ 
will enable consultation on Individual | 
aspects of maritime matters by the rcs-f 
pectivc ministries of transport. i 

In 1974, a total of more than S69,000i 
tons of commodities were shipped bet-* 
ween harbours of the Federal Repub-1 
lie of Germany and China. I 


CAAC win begin lie flights in Peking 

"The exchange of students and scientists . and a second Chinese airport, and fly 
which has aliso just begun, will enable us i fo Frankfurt or Cologne/Bonn in the 
to deepen our mutual acquaintance and; Federal Republic of Germany. 
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PRESIDENT SCHEEL'S STATE VISIT TO MOSCOW 


F EDERAL President Walter Scheel, 
” accompanied by Mrs. Scheel, airived 
in Moscow on November lo on a state 
visit to the Soviet Union. He was receiv¬ 
ed by the Cliainnan of the Presidium of 
the Soviet Union. Mr. Podgorny. Fcdeial 
Foreign Minister Genscher and Mrs Gen- 
scher also accompanied the President on 
his visit. 

Mr. Scheel had talks with Soviet leaderrs 
during his visit and met Soviet Party Chief 
Bre/hnev on November ii. 

President Scheel invited Sovic*i l-I<>ail of 
Stale Mr. Podgorny to visit Geriiianv and 
the invitation was accepted. 

Mr. Podgorny hosted a dinner at the 
Keremlin on November lo in honour of 
President Scheel and among the top 
.Soviet leaders who attended was Pre¬ 
mier Kosygin. President Scheci said in his 
dinner speech: "A day like today, makes 
visible the deep transformation that our 
two populaces have experienced in their 
relations with each other." He recalled 
the .Soviet people's suffering during the 
last war, and added: "My peoples have 
also suffered in this most horrible of all 
wars. We have also learned all deep hu¬ 
man desperation and suffering. We our¬ 
selves personally experienced the direction 
taken by a criminal policy that disregards 
llie right to life of whole populations." 

Kcferring to the Moscow Treaty of 1970, 
President Scheel said: "We have worked 
to fulfil the hope linked with this treaty." 
He referred to the growing economic and 
cultural exchange, and suggested that poli¬ 
tical consultations, tcx>, lietwcen the two 
governments, have become normal. 

The current task, said President Scheel, 
is to clothe the formulations of CSCE (the 


Gonferenoe On Security And Co-operation 
In Europe) with "a reality that people 
will realize is tangible." He said: "Wc 
In the Federal Republic of Germany will 
stand by our basic cx>nvfetions about the 
dignity and freedom of human beings, 
and their role in society." 

The President continued: "At the mid¬ 
point of the Moscow Treaty are the con¬ 
siderations of the inviolability of border.s 
by refraining from force." Mortx>vt*r. the 
Four-Power Agreement has now included 
the crucial Berlin issue in the process of 
deienie, he said. 

President Scheci thanked the Soviet 
GcA-crnnient for having made possible 
migration for many thousands who want¬ 
ed to live with their families in the Fed. - 
ral Republic of Germany. 

In the President's view, as expressed at 
the banquet in the Kremlin, the gap bet- 


A DDRESSING a gathering at a German- 
Soviet Symposium of the Kheinish- 
Wcstphalian Foreign Society held in Dort¬ 
mund on October 30, 197:^. Federal Ger¬ 
man Minister, Mr. Egon Bahr. remind¬ 
ed the Soviet Union that it should not let 
the policy of detente come to a dead end 
He reproached the Soviet Union for having 
taken unilateral aaion in the matter of 
the Berlin question. It is evident that 
such a point had not yet been reached 
from where there was no return to dc teii- 
te. The Four Power Agreement had. on 
principle, clarified the status of West Ber¬ 
lin. Mr. Bahr added that there were 
difficulties in practical questions. The 


ween Uie rich and the pcxvr countries poses 
the same challenge to all industrial coun¬ 
tries, German-Soviet co-operation, he 
added, finds in the co-endination of both 
countries' technical and scientific poten¬ 
tialities "its finest sphere of expression." 

Foreign Minister Genscher took the 
opportunity of the visit to hold official 
consultations with his SoYrn colleague, 
Mr. Cironiyko. on international and bila¬ 
teral issues. The two foreign ministiTs 
conferred'on the actual stale of rugoiia- 
lions on fhri*e projected bilateral agree¬ 
ments — on judicial aid; a evvo-y/nr pro¬ 
gramme in the liamcw’ork of an action 
agreemc-nl; and an agrernicni on M-ieiur 
and cx'onomy — and aiiaivsed the re 

suits of prc'cioiis expert talks. I'hc Fcde 
ral Republic of Germany will make efforts 
to reach at the coruhision of these agree 
ments. 


lH>nds of West Berlin with thr Federal 
Republic of Germanv were of real and 
im(>ortant interest to the Federal Repub- 
lie, he said. 

According lo the Minister, there' could 
be no detente if rhe military cdemcni is 
removed. It was only when the rea.sons 
for the military sirc^ngth changed that the 
military strength also changes. He con¬ 
tinued to say that disarmament could only 
be discussed in concictc terms when de¬ 
tente — as envi.saged in the Mo.seow Vaci 
and in the Final Act of Helsinki — had 
achieved some results. The goal of all 
policies of detente should lie to make a 
fnililary attack absolutely impossible. 


BAHR SAYS DETENTE POLICY NOT YET 
OUT OF DANGER 


GERMAN PARLIAMENTARIANS VISITING INDIA 


A n official delegation of the German 
Bundc*stag (Lower House of Parlia- 
incni) is paying an official visit to India 
(from Nov. 14 to aj) at the invitation of 
the Indian Parliament. 

The delegation comprises: Dr. Richard 
Jaeger {CDVfCSXJ) Vice-Pmidcnt of the 
Buiicleslag and leader of the delegation; 
Dr. Wernec Marx (CDU/CSU): Mr. Alex 
Hoesl (CDU/CSU), Dr. Manfrcl Gessner 
(SPD): Mr. Uwe Lambinus (SPD): and 
Mr. Eckhard Schleifenbaum (FDP). It also 
includes Mr. Otto Kaiser, Protocol Officer 
in the Lower House, and Miss Sylvia 
Hofheinz. interpreter. 

The delegation will meet Dr. Dhillon 


and Indian parliamentarians in New 
Delhi. They will also be received by 
the Vice-President Mr. B.D. Jatti and 
meet Foreign Minister Y.B. Chavan. They 
will visit Indian induatrial ventures in 
Faridabad and also the YMCA Training 
Centre. They will alac» attend dinners 
hosted by the Indian Parliament and Am¬ 
bassador Diehl and participate in a recep¬ 
tion hosted by the Indo-German Socictv 
in honour of the visiting Bavarian Chief 
Minister, Dr. Goppel. They will also 
visit Rajghat. 

The delegation will visit Agra and Jai 
pur. In Jaipur they will he received by 
the State Assembly Speaker, Mr. R.K. 
Vyas. and attend a dinner in their lionour 


hosuxl by the President of the Indo-Ger¬ 
man Society, the Nawab of loharu. 

They will then proceed to Madras whcTe 
they will meet the Tamil Nadu Chief 
Minister and the Speaker of the Stale As¬ 
sembly. They will also visit the Indian 
Institute of Technology. The next part 
of their itenerary will take them to Cal¬ 
cutta where they also meet the West Ben¬ 
gal Chief Minister and the Speaker of the 
State Assembly and visit Indo-German 
ilevi'lopmcni projects. 

Back in Delhi, c'xtensive talks are 
envisaged with Finance Minister 
Subramaniam and Finance Secretary M.G. 
Kaul about Indo-German economic and 
financial cooperation. 
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Yugo9la¥ Foraign MtnMar with Pnaldant Sehaaf With Chaneaitor Schmidt 

YUGOSLAV FOREIGN MINISTER VISITS BONN 


T he Foreign Minister of Yugoslavia. 

Mr. Milos Minic, visited Bonn from 
November 3 to 5. He was received on 
November 3 by President Scheel to whom 
he cor"eyi*d greetings from Marshall Tito 
of Yugoslavia. 

Mr. Minic conferred with the Federal 
Minister For Economic Cooperation. Mr. 
Egon Bahr. on relations between indus¬ 
trial and ch'vrloping countries. He also 
had talks with the SPD and CDU party 
chairnu'ii. Mr. Willy Brandt and Mr. 
Helmut Kohl respectively. Economics 
Minister Fiiderifhs, who al.so met Mr. 
Minic, expressed the hope that with the 
ri.sing eioriomy, the imports from Yugo¬ 
slavia would a1.so increase. 

During liis talks with Chancellor 
Sc.hinidi. Mr. Minic discussed the actual 
problems of the world economy and the 
stale of the dialogue between raw mate¬ 
rial prcKluicr.s and developing and indus¬ 
trial countries. 

Mr. Minic: and Federal Foreign Minister 
Cense her had a seiies of discussions. They 
held their first lotisuhaiion on Nov. 3 and 
spoke exclusively of iiiiernational inailcrs. 
The main them** was detente policy and 
the evaluation of the international situa¬ 


tion since the conclusion of the Confoiciicc 
On .Security And Co-operation in Europe 
(CSCE). 

Both foreign ministers also cmphasirc'cl 
the necessity of mutual clisarmanicmt. In 
this context Mr. Genschcr criticized in 
particular the major efforts at convention* 
al armament within the Warsaw Pact 
Bloc . He also declared that the Federal 
Kcpuhlir of Germany had a vital interest 
in strict adherc^nce; to and full appliraiion 
of the Beilin Four-Power agreement. He 
added dint the goal of restoring the Gct- 
inan people’s national unity was no bur¬ 
den on European detente policy. 

At a dinner on November 3 in honour 
of Mr. Minic, Mr. Cvcnscher Sfxike of 
Yugoslavia’s positive role in the Europc'an 
process detc'nie. and at the same time 
called for concrete action by governments 
to fulfill die resc»lution of ^ilic Confeiencjc 
On Security And Co-operation in Europe. 

Minister (*enscher. characterized the co¬ 
operation between tlii; Federal Republic 
of Germany and Yugoslavia a.s “a happy 
example of how relations between coun¬ 
tries of differing social systems and dilTer- 
ent foreign-policy orientation can and 
should be carried on in a spirit of mutual 


respect." This, he adcUxl. applies to the 
bilateral as to tlic international sphere. 

Mr. Gcnscher observed that the CSCE 
gave a chance to all governments and p«c>* 
pies of Eurc>[>e to pusli ahead the prcKcss 
rf detente. The people of Europe, he 
said, c'xpert that action in the humani¬ 
tarian. information cxtiiaiige and econo¬ 
mic fields will follow the words spoken at 
Helsinki. 

Mr. Gcnscher said that for the signa¬ 
tories, the realisation of the postulates of 
Helsinki will be the real indicator of their 
readiness for detente. Tire results of 
Helsinki shall be* valid foi the relations 
of all states to all states who have parti¬ 
cipated in the conference and should nor 
be rule's for only relationships between 
slate groups of different social orders. 

Hy said the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many attaches special importance to the 
cotifidc*ru.c building measures. For us, he 
emphasised, it is of .spc'cial importance 
that the confereiue documents include; 
Berlin. The policy of dc*tc*ntc is not al- 
low'ed to bypass Bc*rliii. The protection 
of the viability of Berlin, he reiterated, is 
a questi'^ii of the most vital importance 
t<« German policy. 


Mr. Minic with Federal Foreign Minister Genacfier with whom 
be held a series of discussions. 


Mr. Minic meets Minister for Cooperation Egon Bahr white 
Bpnn*s Aml^sssdor to Yugoslavia, Mr. von Putlkamar tooka on^ 
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R. Alfoiis Goppcl, Cliiof Minister of 
the Federal Slate of Bavaria, is 
sisiting India from November 15 to 2% 
r%ith Mrs. ('iopel at the invitation of the 
Indian Govrrntiu'nl. 

Dr. Goppcl is acrompanird by Baron 
Otto von Feurv, Member of the Stale Par¬ 
liament c>f Bavaria, and Baronness Paula 
von leur^': Dr. Josef Huber, C:hief of Pro- 
liKoI in the Slate Chanc<T\- of Bavaria; 
and Ml. Robert Gc‘dt)n. the Indian Con¬ 
sul-General in Munieh, and Mrs. Gedon. 

Dr Goppel aiitl his part\ arrive in New 
Delhi on Novrtnher if>. The Bavarian 
Chief Minister wdl be received by Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi in the rapilul. He 


Dr. Md Mrs. Aifons GoppsI 



will also meet Foreign Minister Chavan 
and Foreign Secretary Kewal Singh. Mr. 
Chavan will host a dinner in his honour 
and Dr. Goppcl will reciprocate the din¬ 
ner. He will have talks also with Finance 
Minister C. Subramaniam and the Minis¬ 
ter for Industry and Civil Supplies, Mr. 
T.A. Pai. 

In Delhi Dr. Goppel will lay a wreath 
at the Gandhi Samadhi at Rajghat and 
visit the Nehru Memorial Museum. He 
will he accorded a reception in his honour 
hv the Indo-German S^iety of Delhi. He 
will also visit the Indian Agricultural 
Research Institute. 

Dr. Goppcl and his party will pay 



sightseeing visits to Agra and Khajuraho. 
They will proceerl to Bangalore where the 
Bavarian Chief Minister will visit indus¬ 
trial enterprises like MICO-BOSCH, Indian 
TeIcplioiic.s and Bharat Electronics. He 
will talk to Indian and German indus¬ 
trialists in Bangalore. 

From Bangalore, he will go to Madras 
where he will visit the Indian Institute 
of Technology, whidi was set up svilh 
German ctioperation. and the temples of 
Mahabalipuram. On the next U'g of his 
tour. Dr. Goppel will arrive in Bombay 
whcTC he will be accorded a reception by 
tlic Indo-Gcrman Chamber of Commerce. 


DEVELOPMENT AID POLICY 


If I T is self-evident that development 

■ polwy is more than tlic' hutc making 
available of means from a national bud¬ 
get." .said Bonn’s Finance Minister Hans 
Apel nn Nos<*mber 4 in his address to the 
Bundestag (l^wer House of Parliament) 
about the German Federal Government’s 
next budget. 

"New forms of co-operation, such as 
'technical aid for compensation* and tri¬ 
angular co-operation, as well as trade 
policy within the framework of the Gene¬ 
ral Agreement On Tariffs And Trade 
(GATT) and international currency poli¬ 
cy within the framework of the Interna¬ 
tional Monetary Fund (IMF) are clear 
evidences of this fact. ''Nevertheless in 
the future, as up to now. contributions 
of money will remain an important ele¬ 
ment of our development policy," he said. 

Referring to the norm proposed by the 
ylh General Assembly of the United Na¬ 
tions — 0.7 per cent of a lountry's gross 
national product for development aid — 


Minister Apel said that from this perspec¬ 
tive. too the 'tyish and the political deci¬ 
sion "can only be fulfilled within the 
limits of the financially possible." The 
development-aid sums provided in the 
1976 budget and in the financial plan 
through 1979 — in 1976: DM 3.015 mil¬ 
lion (DM 1 = Rs. 3.40)^10 which must 
be added sums represented by debt certi¬ 
ficates submitted to the International De¬ 
velopment Agency (IDA) and the Inter- 
American Development Bank (IDB). "re¬ 
present the maximum of governmental 
possibilities." Private and public Ger¬ 
man help in 1974 together amounted, the 
Minister of Finance calculated, to 0.83 per 
cent of tlic gross national product. 

Minister Apel added that tax-law bene¬ 
fits accorded to development aid and the 
tax-deductibility of private grants in their 
end-effect also represent contributions 
from tlie public treasury to developing 
countries. 



MMstsr Hans ApsI 


'New forms of cooperation ere in 
evidence ... but in future, ee up 
to now, contributions of money 
will remain an important element 
of our development policy.’ 
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CHANCELLOR SCHMIDT IN TEHRAN Chanc^SehmMiwHhtb^ShBhonran. 


Chancellor Hclmtii Schmidt 

flew on NovcmlKr s to Tehran where 
he was welcomed by Premier Hoveyda 
and other Iranian, leaders. 

During his first consultation with Chan* 
eel lor Schmidt on the morning of Nov. 
the Shah of Iran showed a "very clear in- 
iwst" in close co-operation with the Fede¬ 
ral Republic of Germany in the sphere of 
the economics of energy and nuclear ener¬ 
gy, according to State Secretary Bc»clling. 

The Shah reaffinned the wish for a fur¬ 
ther intensification of German-Iranian eco¬ 
nomic relations, as well as his interest in 
Iran’s closer relations with the European 
Community, and fairer export opportuni- 


a successful conclusion, on the liasis of a 
fair balancing of interests, the dialogue 
among industrial, oil-producing and deve¬ 
loping countries. Prime Minister Hoveyda 
also said the final cx>nclusion of the 
triangular deal with the Soviet Union re¬ 
garding Iran's delivery of natural gas to 
the Federal Republic of Germany is ex¬ 
pected this month. 

According to reports, the Chancellor for 
his pan let it he known iliat plans to 
construct a large scale German-Iranian re¬ 
finery on the Persian Gulf must wait until 
the economic recession has been overcome. 



lies for all in the post-1980 era. According 
to the German Fcxleral Government 
Spokesman, the Chancellor emphasized 
that while Bonn supports Tehran's wisli 
for improved relations with the European 
C’ommunity, there are, however, technical 
difficulties. 

As Chancellor Schmidt and Prime Min¬ 
ister Hoveyda told a press conference in 
the evening, they signed a general agree¬ 
ment on setting up of a German univer¬ 
sity in Iran. This agreement calls for the 
Iranian side to finance construction 0$ the 
university, while the Federal Republic of 
Germany will furnish the teaching staff and 
act as an adviser during construction and 
equipping of the university. 

Iran's Prime Minister said there was 
full agreement liciween the two countries 
on world economic matters. This applies 
particularly to the nexsssity of bringing to 


STATEMENTS ON THE TEHRAN TALKS 

PREMIER HOVEYDA: We had the bilateral arrangements 1 have to say that 
occasion in audience* with the Shahnshah wc took up the matter of the gas pipe- 
to make a tour d’l^izon on international line and tlie gas Iran is sending to Ger* 
problems, to discuss economic affairs in many and other countries, the project of 
the world, inflation, the necessity of cco- gas supply to Germany to Iran through 
romic stahilicy. 1 have to say that there the U.^R on which the preliminarv agree- 
vvas full agreement. Wc have also taken mc*nt was signed in April. A final agree- 
a number of bilatcTal arrangements with ment is under negotiation and will hap- 
the. Federal Republic of Germany. We pily be concluded during November 
have reviewed the problems which wc CHANCEI.LOR SCHMIDT: I might 
have and wc come to the conclusion that ^ficntion that we also had a review of the 
the Iranian-German arrangements arc global political siiuaiinn, specified a little 
vvrn-king well. Europe and specified a Hi lie on this 

We have been very happy to sign to- part of the world, of course. And in the 
gc'ther an agreement on cooperatiem with end 1 would like to mention that I extend* 
the Federal Republic of Cennany on the eel an official invitation to the Iranian 
establishment of a German-speaking uni- Prime Minister to come to sec us in Bonn 
versity in Gilaii province in Rusht. About vdiich was accepted. 
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RELATIONS WITH EASTERN EUROPE 


Speech by Karl Moerech, Minister 
of State in the German Federal 
Foreign Office, at the annual meet¬ 
ing of the Society For Eastern 
European Studies held in Mainz 
from October 15 to 17. 


W E can sec our relations with East¬ 
ern Europe in no other context 
than the process oC detente tjciwccn East 
and West which began in the 'sixties. 
'I’rue, the key to this transformation pro¬ 
cess in internaiinnal relations lies uUi- 
mattly in the bilateral relationship Ix't- 
tveen the two superpowers, but it is pre- 
(iscly in our own continent, wliic'h is an 
organic part of world political develop¬ 
ments and secs events in their historical 
context, more iliati elsewhere, that the 
(oniranting forces of East and ^Vest come 
into contact. The reali/aiion that under- 
standing alxmt a mcKliis \i\cncli betwri^n 
two different scxial systems was possible 
on the basis of a reniim iation of force 
without the existing alliance system being 
impaired svas tlicrcfore bound to have a 
direct political effect in Europe. The 
Federal Republic of Germany, owing to 
its geographical and political Icxaiion was 
least able to ignore this fact. Indeed, it 
%vas she who had to develop her own ini¬ 
tiatives in forging a policy of coiu iliation 
and co-opcration with the nations of 
F astern Europe. 

This has taken the form of the treaties 
of Moscow, Warsaw and Prague, and also 
the treaty on the basis of relations bet¬ 
ween the Federal Republic of Germanx 
and the German Democratic Republic, 
making allowance for the unity of the 
German nation, an aim which we cannot 
abandon, and the special situation in 
Germany. We have always proceeded in 
the belief t^'at by means of co-opcraiioti 
with Eastern Europe we could help gta- 
dually to close the division in Europe. WV 
started from the existing situation in the 
search for a mcxlus vivendi without taxing 
any decisions which would clash with our 
advocacy of the riglit of self deterinina- 
lioii. 1 would mention as examples of | 
tlirse efforts the Federal Government’s let-; 
icr to the German Democratic Republic 
on German unity and the Final Act of 
the CSCE. 

Having ictticxl our relationship, with 
Eastern Europe, we now have to translate 
those afreements into practice. From our 



Mf. Kerf Mo^raeh 

experience so far we can already say that 
llie balance of intereus formulated in 
those agrerements are by and large a firm 
linsis for the normalisation of our rc;la- 
lions with Eastern Europe. I would like 
lo mention in particular the remarkable 
t'xpjnsuin of our economic relations with 
the Soviet Union, and the fact that puli- 
iiial consultations with that country arc- 
now regarded as something quite normal. 

This does not by any means imply that 
the kind of development we want has not 
been impeded — indeed there have been 
various problems, especially with regard 
to the application of the Quadripartite 
Agreement on Berlin in bilateral relations 
with Eastern Europe. Nevertheless, the 
Berlin Agreement has proved its value in 
many respects, particularly with regard to 
unhampered access to the city, as indicat¬ 
ed by a very considerable increase in pas¬ 
senger traffic by road. 

Different interpretations of the agree¬ 
ment have resulted in the well-known 
divergent assessments of the possibilities 
of fully incorporating Berlin in our co¬ 
operation with the Soviet Union and the 
other socialist state. We have made it 


char to our partners in Eastern But ope 
that our rctaiionship should not be un¬ 
necessarily burdened with this problem. 
It is to us, therefore a matter of course 
lo observe strictly the provisions of the* 
Quadripartite Agreement, a view which 
Is shar^ by the three Western signatories. 
But it is just as much a matter of course 
that the agreement should be applied to 
I he full, in other words that the rexim for 
practical solutions ^ould be fully cxploi 
led, notwithstanding the divergent legal 
|K«siLioiis of the signatories. I'hat is ihc 
framework within which we sliall conti¬ 
nue to fulfill our indi.spensablc obligations 
towards Berlin and the Berliners. 1 w«nild 
emphasize in this connection that the new 
treaty of friendship signed by the .Soviet 
Union and the German Democratic Repub¬ 
lic in Moscow on October 7 does not. as 
wc see it, affect the rights and responsibi- 
liiies of the Four Powers with regard to 
Berlin as reaffirmed in the Quadripartite 
Agreement. The same applies, incidentall\ 
to the Four-Power responsibility for Ger¬ 
many as a whole. Nor ran the treaty have 
any influence on our relations with the 
Soviet Union on the basis of iniernafional 
law. 

A major factor in our relations with 
Eastern Europe is the humanitarian ques¬ 
tion. Considering the tragic events dur¬ 
ing and following the second world war, 
this is not surprising. As regards the re¬ 
uniting of families and the return of Ger¬ 
mans from the Soviet Union, developments 
have on the whole been encouraging since 
Mr. Brezhnev’s visit to Bonn in the spring 
of 197s. a change which for a long time 
had not seemed possible. 

Limited progress has also been made in 
other humanitarian spheres, such as visi¬ 
tor traffic, mafrriages. and the care of war 
graves We arc confident that those con¬ 
cerned have the will to continue their 
positive approach regarding these matters. 
1 include in this context the recent agree¬ 
ment with Poland, and would point out 
what we n^rd our policy towards the 
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(<The CSCE rasults r«lM« to the 
whole of Europe, hence to 
Berlin et welt. Thie meens that 
Berlin in particular, which has 
often been the focal point of 
the cold war, is to be embodied 
in the process of all-European 
detente.99 


countriet of iMem Europe as a whole. 

There have been particularly serious 
obstacles to improvements in our relations 
with Poland which 1 need not dwell upon. | 
It was all the more imporum in ibis tasi' 
to take a major step forward and not to 
be held back by antagonistic forces for if 
those obstacles l^d not been removed the 
load to further detente would have been 
blocked. 

The Federal Government sees in efforts 
to give shape and substance to detente in 
the multilateral sphere as well a logical 
supplement to bilateral detente. The set- 
ilerncnt of the Cuba crisis was the first 
|Mep away from military confrontation. And 
with the nuclear icst-ban treaty the Unit¬ 
ed States and the Soviet Union embarked 
upon the long, arduous path of detente, 
important landmarks along the way hav-* 
ing been the non-proliferation treaty and 
the first SALT agreement. We have acti¬ 
ve ly supported these efforts. 

By signing the Final Act of the CSCF. 
ill Helsinki at the end of July the signa- 
fories entered virgin territory. For the 
fust time important formulae for peace, 
detente and co-op<Tatioti between Ea.st and 
West have been laid down as common poli¬ 
tical intentions. Though those intentions 
are not contractually binding, they cm- 
Kxly rules of conduct which can deter¬ 
mine the political climate in Europe for 
years to come. But it would be wrong to 
expect too much too soon after decades <»f 
confronuUons. Detente cannot be achiev¬ 


ed with one fell sw<x>p; it calls for ptrsc- 
verance so that we can carry on along this 
road. Much will depend on whether we 
ran give the common formulae a cxmimon 
reality that will not disappoint the people 
all over Europe. 

Among the principles which are to guide 
relations between the European states, we 
attach special im|>OTtance to the renuncia¬ 
tion of the use or threat of force, a princi¬ 
ple which the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many has made the basis of its policy stner: 
it was founded, lliis also bolds true as 
regards national froniter changes. It was 
agreed in Hensinki that frontiers should 
Ik* Inviolable, but it must be possible to 
alter them |>earerully by mutual agree¬ 
ment. Not only we Germans want this; 
we must, for in.stanc'c, think of the deve¬ 
lopment of the European Community. It 
is also important to remember that exist¬ 
ing rights and responsibilities and the 
treaties governing them, are not affected. 
As regards Berlin, the rrurial point is that 
the CSCE results relate to the whole of 
Europe, hence to this city as well. This 
means that Berlin in particular, which has 
so often been the focal point of the cold 
\%*ar, is to be emlxKlic^ in the prc»ccs.s rtf 
all-European detente. 

The prior notification of military manen:- 
uvres will be another means of building 
confidence among the nations of Europe. 
Economic co-openration is also to be extend¬ 
ed. As regards |hc need for human con¬ 
tacts by means of exchanges oC information 


and co-operation in the cultural, techno¬ 
logical and scientific fields, it jensures auto¬ 
matically from our understanding of indi¬ 
vidual human righu that freedom of move¬ 
ment and free disc*ussicMM are a dictate ot 
reason and humanity. 

The Final Act of the CSCE still leaves 
something to be desired, but it dcx*s mean 
progress in this sphere too. True, it has 
not removed Che fundamental differences 
between East and West, but it seu out 
for the first lime in writing principles 
which cannot simply be by-passed. I'he 
free movement of people and ideas 
tlimughoiit Europe will be the yardstick 
for judging the CSCE. 

A Federal President, for the first time, 
makes a state visit to the Soviet Union. 
You can see from this that, whilst we take 
a sober view of our relationship with 
Eastern Europe, we have not departed 
from our positive approach to understand¬ 
ing and co-operation. Indeed, this visit 
gives us an opportunity to 1cx>k bark ovct 
the long road we have come since diplo¬ 
matic relations were established with the 
Soviet Union ao years ago. We shall con¬ 
tinue to seek understanding with our East 
European neighbours without abandoning 
our positions. We shall find the patience 
that wiir be to our mutual benefit and 
serve as a solid basis for omumon work. 
We lAuill continue to make our contribu¬ 
tion to the preservation of peace in Eu¬ 
rope, realizing that in this we ni^ the 
co-operation of all our neighbours. o 


SOUTH - EAST ASIA TRIP BY MINISTER OF STATE MOERSCH 


M inister qI state Karl Moersch 
(Foreign Oflke). visited South- 
East Asia and Australia from Novpinhc*r 8 
through as* Stopovers during this trip 
were made at the capitals of Indo¬ 
nesia, Malaysia, Thailand, the Philip¬ 
pines and Australia. The purpose of ibe 
trip, the Foreign Oflke repoits, is to under 
line to the heads of government and diiefs 
of state of the visited countries the Ger¬ 
man Federal Government's interest in in¬ 
tensified political and economic co-opera¬ 


tion. At the same time, the trip is to 
demonstrate German support of the re* 
gional community **ASFAN,*' to which, 
following the recent shifu in power In the 
area, the German Federal Government at* 
t aches heightened s^ificance. 

On arriving at Singapoie Mr. Moersch 
assured that * for the Federal Republic 
there are no political rcaervations to possi¬ 
ble economic aid to the communist coon* 
tries of Indo-China. 
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NEWS FROM RERUN 


WESTERN ALLIED PROTECTIVE POWERS PROTEST 


T HE Western Allied Protective Pow- 

* cn in Berlin on the evening of 
November 6 protested to the Soviet 
Union against participation by the Na¬ 
tional People's Army of ilie GDR in 
tlie wreath-laying ceremony in West 
Berlin on the occasion of the anniver¬ 
sary that day of the October Revolution 
in the Soviet Union. 

In the Allied view, the presence of 
GDR soldiers in West Berlin constiliu- 
cd a "ilcar breach" of the city's de- 
mi liiari/cd status. The Allies made re¬ 
presentations immediately aftcY reports 
had revealed that two uniformerd drivers 
of the GDR army were in the convoy 
of Soviet military and civilian penrson- 
nel that visited the Soviet memorial in 
West Berlin. 


The Berlin Senate and all parties in 
the Berlin House of represeniatives wel¬ 
comed the fact that the Western Allied 
Proteaive Powers had reacted immedi- 

BERLIN MAYOR ON 
POSSIBLE MOSCOW VISIT 

■T' HE (.(»\LTmng Mayor of Berlin (West). 
” Mr. Klaus Schuetz. said in a radio 
interview on November g that he had been 
asked to visit the Soviet Union. He said 
he had accepted the invitation "in prin¬ 
ciple" but it would only be possible for 
Jinn to make it "if it is free of embarass- 
mem for all sides concerned." He said: 
"For me it is impdssible to act as if the 
Embassy of ilic Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many, which is competent, is not fully 
participating in my visit.** 


ALLIED APPROVAL OF BERLIN FIRST 
AID AGREEMENT 

T HF. Berlin Senate and the GDR ary), are to convey to i 
■ have recently signed an agreement a "Bcilin commandatui 


that has been a matter of controversy for 
twiY years: involving first-aid measures in 
case of accidents in lakes and river i on 
the Berlin sector borders. Berlin Minis¬ 
ter of Intericn-, Mr. Neubaucr (SPD). con¬ 
firmed on October ay that the Allied Pro¬ 
tective Powers have now approved the 
text of this agreement. The agreement 
was in the form'^if an exchange of let¬ 
ters between the two sides, in which it is 
Slated that at the venue of a border acci¬ 
dent. the side first to arrive may render 
first aid. The years-lnng point ol centro- 
versy — the term "sector Ixirders" — has 
been settled by the GDR's acceptance of 
a reference by the Senate to the Four- 
Power Berlin Agreement, and the use of 
formulations from this agreement. 

The three Western allies, who reached 
agreement after settling a discussion of 
the English and French tran.slaf ions of the 
German word "grenze" (border or Ixvund- 


ary), are to convey to the Senate through 
a "Bcilin commandature letter" (BKL) 
their reservation of ultimate compeicme 
rcytarding the Berlin Senate's agreement 
with the GDR. The GDR — Berlin .Sen¬ 
ate excha'nge of letters ended a situa¬ 
tion in which during the past year five 
children were drowned in bordin* watcTS. 


EUROPEAN ART 
EXHIBITION 

“IP HE Berlin Senate, a senate spolestn.m 
■ reporicxl om NovcmbcT 4, is ofTiring 
to play host to the £uro|>ean Art Exhibi¬ 
tion in 1977. It would be part ol the 
Bc'tlin festival weeks from August 15 
through October 15. ITie proposed theme 
is "International Style —* European rni- 
dcncies Of The 1920s.'* | 

The exhibition is sponsored by the 
Council For Cultural Co-operation of the 
European Council. This year the exhibi¬ 
tion took place in Brussels. 


ately and unmistakably by protetting 
the incident to the Soviets. On fegion- 
al television. Governing Mayor Klaus 
Schuetz said: '*We shall not accept the 
constant attempts by the Eastern side to 
undermine all Berlin's Four-Power sta¬ 
tus." GDR loldtcrs' he added, have no 
businen In West Beilin. 

A U.S. spokesman aid tha a icpze- 
Kniativc of the Soviet Embassy had 
talked the ame day with representa¬ 
tives of the three Allied Powers about 
the incident. 

The represenutive of the Soviet Em¬ 
bassy in East ’Berlin made it knowm 
to the Western Allies that the ap¬ 
pearance of East German soldiers in 
West Berlin was due to a misunderstand¬ 
ing which was dcx^ply regretted. 


INTERNATIONAL MEETING 
OF MAYORS HELD 

F rom October 27 thiough $0, the 
15th Congress of the international 
Union Of Mayors met in Berlin. 

West Berlin's Governing Mayor Klaus 
Schuetxsaid in an address that the May¬ 
ors' Congress in the future will continue to 
make valualile contributions to reconcilia¬ 
tion and understanding in Europe. 

"We ill Berlin wish the Mayor’s Congress 
surresv in making a new contribution to 
the spirit of inifmational solidarity, which 
ihataneti/os our own attitude and which 
we hope will more and more influence the 
climate of world relations." 

Ill Mayor Schuetz's view, it would now 
he appropriate for the Soviet delegation 
of Mayors that has visited several big 
cities in the Federal Republic of Germany 
also "to find its way to Berlin." Partner¬ 
ships between cities and exchange of ex- 
f>cncncc at the municipal level should also 
be possible among Eastern cities said 
Mayor Schuetz. He observed: "We extend 
our hand, and it is not our fault if these 
opportunities are not taken advantage of.*' 


FRANCE AFFIRMS ITS ENGAGEMENT ON BERLIN 

S PEAKING before the Congress of the advancement of detente." Everyone knows ; 
International Mayors' Union in Ber- that the Four Powers have "nreserved the 1 


^ International Mayors' Union in Ber¬ 
lin, the Secretary of .State in the French 
Foreign Ministry, Mr. Desiremau. said on 
October aB, 1975, that his government 
was paying special attention to see that 
the Berlin agreement was correctly made 
use of. He characterised a just and fair 
use of this agreement as a "criteria ior the 


advancement of detente." Everyone knows 
that the Four Powers have "preserved the 
rights and rcspon.sil>ilitics for the whole 
of Germany and for Berlin" and ha<l de¬ 
clared four years ago tliat they would 
strive to promote the removal of tensions 
and to ward off compilations in Berlin. 

A traffic free of gll hindcrances. which en¬ 


ables Berlin to maintain its links with the 
Federal Republic and to develop them as 
well as the representation of the Western 
sfxtoi' of Berlin In the outside world by 
the Federal Republic — all this represents 
"in a positive manner the expression of 
the ties which correspond to the state of 
affairs and the intentions of the Allies," 
emphasized Mr. Destremau. 
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O N the occaaion of the aotli anriver- of our defence policy into the background. 

aary of ihc “Bundeswehr" (Federal Minister Leber further emphasized that 
German Armed Forces). Federal Minister there was no threat emanating from the 
Leber wrote an article in the SPD-Presse- defence contributions of the Federal Rc- 
diertst ut November 6, 1975. saying that public. Keeping true to her concepts, 
he was coininced that a major part the Federal Republic would never act as 
of the citizens ol tin* Federal Republic a pace-maker i«» the armaments policy, 
wislicd tc:> see that the c:apaiijty of the Mr. Leber was of the opinion that even 
Federal Republic of Ceimany to defend if a direct miliiar> aggression of the East 
herself was maintained and that no setu- was at present highly improbable in Cen- 
rity risks of any kind were taken. He tral Europe, it could bowescr lead, on a 
further wrolc^ that this fact should be long term basis, to the exercise of polili- 
taken into account when political events cal pressure by the military powers rang- 
of the day tend 10 r‘legate the actual goals cd against 'West Europe. 




NATO MARINE EXERCISES “OCEAN SAFARI" 


A NAVAL exercise of the NATO is 
taking place in the East Atlantic 
and Ncn*wegian Sea under the name of 
"Ocean Safari" from November lo to mo, 
1 !V 75 - Units of the Federal German Navy 
are also participating. As many as 65 
ships from eight countries are participat¬ 
ing in this exercise with a strength of 
17.000 men. The Federal German Navy 
has sent destroyers, submarines, fighter- 
bombers and maritime patrol aircraft to 
participate. 

The exercises will be conducted under 


Admiral Isaac C. Kidd, the Supreme Al¬ 
lied Commander, Atlantic Fleet, who 
belongs to America. Besides lOiuhuting 
sorties in the sea, "Ocean Safari" 
would also incorporate air^support opera¬ 
tions. The exercises are aimed at gaining 
and maintaining jontrol over important 
sea zones. Furthermore, measures for as- 
ststing the European Command region of 
NATO by means of aircraft carrier unit 
from the Atlantic zone would also be 
practised. 

Participating in this major action are 


units from Denmark. Circai Britain. 
Canada. Norway, Holland, U.S.A. and the 
Fi-dcral Republic of Get many with air 
craft carriers, cruisers, destroyers, suppl> 
ships and submarines. "Phanlom," "Nim¬ 
rod," "Vulcan." "Buccaneer," "Argus," 
‘•Nepiuiic," "Ailaniu" and "Orion" air¬ 
craft of the air wing of those countries, a> 
well as two ships and one maritime patrol 
aiitrafi from the French Atlantic Squad 
ron, will also be participating. 
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I T is an old city. But to those from 
all over the world who fall in love 
with it — and they arc numerous — it 
always manages to show a young face. 
This is why Berlin continues to attract so 
many people. There is a stream of visi¬ 
tors. a constant coming and going. Ex¬ 
pectant arrivals and grateful farewells 
until the next encounter. 

The old Gerimin capital has become a 
city of travellers. It has surprises to offer 
c»C the most varied kinds. Chariottenburg 
Palace still recalls kings and cm|Hrors, 
but it is Hard to believe that there is 
documentary evidence that Berlin already 
existed in the early i5lh ccniury. The 
image has changed but not that typical 
Berlin atmosphere which so many songs. 


become a stimulating mixture of locals 
and visitors. Twenty per cient of the 
visitors are non-Germans. There is a per¬ 
manent. active process of give and take 
under way. That. too. is a Berlin tradi¬ 
tion. for this city was always open-mind¬ 
ed. never isolated, never off the beaten 
track and away from the mainstream of 
esenis. It is an old city, as we have al¬ 
ready said, but not sleepy, not tired, not 
resting from the past and not dreaming 
away its days in a backwater of history. 

Nevertheless one can find plenty of 
idyllic spots in Berlin, something which 
always comes as a surprise. There are 
lakes, rivers, parks, gardens and woods, 
it is a **grccn'* city and not a dreary, 
grey stone desert U is hard to believe. 


lection and lifting of traditional values. 
There are museums in the Dahlem district 
of Berlin and the Natioiialgalerie, newly 
built not far from the wall, which con¬ 
tains treasures of the lOth, and above all 
the 19th, centuries. 

There is plenty of "big time*' enter¬ 
tainment as well in Berlin: innumerable 
bars, flight clubs and entertainment enter¬ 
prises of every kind and for every taste, 
even the most cccenttic. People arc bioad- 
minded in Berlin, a fact appreciated by 
many visitors. And Berliners tolerate this 
'^entertainment industry" as a proof that 
there is something going on at night in 
rhtir city, as there should be in a big 
town. 

Many who visit Berlin stay forever. Its 
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Berliners have developed 
a facility for settling 
themselves in. for coping 
virith difficulties, for 
coming to terms with 
situations and making 
the best of them ... 

Berlin has re-acquired 
its old metropolitan 
standard, particularly in 
the cultural field. 


poems, novels, plays and films have at¬ 
tempted to convey. The new Berlin, 
built up with great real, has no wish to 
deny its past, but at the same lime dec¬ 
lines to indulge in melancholy thoughts 
about the past. 

If two million visitors come to Berlin 
every year and obviously feel at home 
there this is surely the best proof for the 
renewed attractiveness of this famous city. 
Tliere are 500 cmigresscs and meetings 
there every year: Ikvlin is a congress city 
with iu huge and original Kongresshallc 
(Congress Hall) on the edge of the green 
T'icigaiten right in the middle of the 
city, with its impressive trade fair halls 
aiKl hotels and the enormous congress 
centre which is due to be finished in three 
years time and wrhich is liludy to be uni¬ 
que. The largest hall in this centre will 
be able to hold 5.000 visitoni. Tlie cen¬ 
tre will be located in the area of the pre¬ 
sent exhibition grounds, where every 
year important events are held. The 
agricultural and foodstuff "Green Week." 
iic fashion industry's "Intcrchic.** die 
"German Industry Exhibition" and the 
"Radio Show." to name only the most 
mpovtant. 

Berlin, the largest Cermao dty. has 


but there are people who go to Berlin for 
their holidays, particul.'irly since moTK 
leisure activities are available there than 
elsewhere. 

The partition of the city by means of 
the wall, its geographical location wiihin 
an alien environment and its resulting 
unnatural insular situation have not pre¬ 
vented Berlin from re-acquiring its old 
metropolitan standard, particularly in the 
cultural field. 

One need hardly point to the famous 
Berlin Philharmonic under Herbert von 
Karajan, the Chamber Orchestras, and the 
some 10 theatres in artisic competition 
%rith each other — the Sdiillcr-Thcater, 
the Schlosspark-Thcater and the Deutsche 
Oper on the Bismanksirasse in Charlotten- 
buig. the largest German theatrical insti¬ 
tution. A note%vorthy special case is die 
progr e ssive "Schaubuehne" at the Hall- 
esrhe Ufer under the artistic direction of 
Peter Stein with brilliant productions 
worked 'out ooUecdvely by the whole 
ensemble. 

Berlin always bad the oourage needed 
for artistic experiments and for putting 
new ideas into practice, as well as a pro- 
iKHinoed feeling for the preservation, col- 


magnctic attraction is felt by young peo¬ 
ple. who find work in the electrical engi¬ 
neering. machine building and chemical 
induHiTies. It also attracts foreign work¬ 
ers. of whom there are now 90,ofK> in the 
city. The strc'Cts of the borough of Kteu- 
/bcTg, for example, arc full of Turks. 
They obviously feel at home in this city, 
with its unobstrusive assimilative powiTS 
VcTy few BiTliners belong to families 
wbit.h have lived in the city for genera¬ 
tions. They all came there from some¬ 
where else at some time or other. This 
is why the Berliners have developed a faci¬ 
lity fevT settling themselves in, for coping 
with difficailties, for coming to terms with 
situations and making the best of them. 
'Hicy don't do this in a grouchy manner 
but with that proverbial elegance for 
which the many protty girls in Berlin's 
fashion business feet thimisclvcs responsi¬ 
ble, and they do it at "Berlin speed" — 
which tolerates no longwindedness. A non- 
Berliner should not lose his temper over 
those slightly abrasive fast comebacks for 
which the Berliners are famous, for they 
are always witty and basically goodheaxted. 
That Berlin is a city with a heart is some¬ 
thing nobody has disputed. - ■ 

(Courtesy : Scala International^ 
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MORE GERMAN INVESTMENT ABROAD ENVISAGED 


I ^ half, a long-observable 

* trend towards increased direct German 
entrepreneurial involvement abroad that 
had reached a new high in 1974,continued 
at nearly as high a level. 

It is particularly in developing coun> 
tries that German direct private invest' 
ments of capital and technical know-how 
— as well as managerial experience — can 
amount to a major impetus towards the 
particular developing country's industrial- 
i/ation. with its concomitant bcncGis of a 
better standard of living and progress to¬ 
wards social justice. 

During this six-month period of 1975 
firms of the Federal Republic of Germany, 
including some from West Berlin, laid out 
nr)t less than DM <,4^8 million (DM 1 s 
Rs. 3.40) as direct investments in other 
countries. 




The significance of the sum, economists 
say. is that, despite the worldwide econo¬ 
mic recession. German incentive to invest 
abroad is very nearly holding its own. 
1 he figure of cleutschc mark a.458 million 
for Januar)’ through June of recession- 
clouded 1975 is nearly as high as the figure 
(DM 3.517 iiiillion) for the same period 
in economically brighter 1974. 

Many economically aware developing 
countries arc now making efforts to aitract 
major private investments by fostering a 
cliinatr* bcncHcial to the risk-taking inves¬ 
tor. Tlic measures the Tliird World has 
been adopting to lure German investment 
have sometimes been direct — as for ex¬ 
ample via a deal made directly with a 
single German firm. Sometimes such in¬ 
vestment luring measures have Iteen on 
the intra-governmental level. 

The German Federal Government is 
making efforts to encourage German pri* 


vate investors to look abroad, particularly 
to the economically evolving Third World. 
One example is that Bonn has decided to 
increase the basic capitalization of the 
German Development Association <DEG> 
to a total of DM 430 million in 1975. and 
by a further DM 80 million next year. 
These rises are to facilitate particular pro¬ 
jects in (he raw-materials sector and with¬ 
in the realm of economic enterprises fos¬ 
tered by the German Development Bank. 

Most German companies, having only 
limited capital available, enjoy, without 
governmental support, only limited leeway 
in their use of "risk capital." Iliis situa¬ 
tion is a bottleneck in ihc potent igl flow 
of both German private and capital and 
technical, economic or administrative talent 
to developing countries. The new Bonn- 
sponsored measures reported above are to 
provide a supplemental stimulus for Ger¬ 
man concerns that are considering, yet 
hesitating about ac<«ially makii^ direct 


foreign investments. In the future, some 
such firms could co-operate with the DEG 
and the foreign government — or private 
foreign entrepreneurs — in projects in¬ 
volving either dirca participation or aoine 
form of co-management. 

Not enough is yet known in the Federal 
Republic of Germany about patterns of 
its economy's private investment abroad. 
A remedial law is tscing prepared for sub¬ 
mission to parliament. TIte draft legisla¬ 
tion would require German firms investing 
abroad to make public the bilateral or 
multinational pattern of invested capital or 
other forms of investment, such as main¬ 
tenance abroad of a subsidiary German 
firm. The requirement that such foreign 
"deals" be made public will be extended, 
if Bonn's sponsors of the draft kgislation 
win their point, to holding companies or 
firms set up as intermediaries between 
German private capital working at home 
and abroad. ■ 


A BETTER YEAR IN 1976 — IVlirjISTER ERIDERICHS 


T O the Council on Foreign Trade in 
Bonn, Economics Minister Hans 
Fridcrichs reported on Oct. 34 that unlike 
half a year ago. today there is a whole 
succession of indicators implying that 
there is about to be a change for the bet¬ 
ter in foreign trade. He predicted that 
"things will go lietter next year than they 
have in 1975-** 

The Economics Minister cited ihrec fac¬ 
tors that point to an upturn: 

• After the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many's trade fell off badly in 1975's first 
quarter, the situation became stable in the 


second three months bf 1975. 

• The low point in orders frotgi^ abroad 
— at least in the industrial branchM most 
relevant to foreign trade — seems to have 
been passed. 

• In general, (hr t-ountry's economic cli¬ 
mate seems slowly to be improving. 

Minister Friderichs expressed his hope 
that the forthcoming north-aouth dialogue 
within the framework of mid-December's 
conference on international economic co¬ 
operation in Paris would bring an improv¬ 
ed climate between niw-material-produc- 
ing countries and their customer-countries. 


l:i any case. Minister Friderichs observed, 
the cartel represented by the Organization 
of Petroleum-Exporting Countries (OPEC) 
had hardly created a good climate for the 
world's economic growth. 

In Minister Friderichs' view, it would 
be a gain for world economic development 
if during the dialogue the conferees could 
at least arrange to stabilise the status quo 
in the relationship between raw-material 
exporters and raw-material importers with 
the aim of then gradually achieving im- 
pioveinenti at later points. B 
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W HILE tlic FrtUral Republic of Cier- 
manv ba^.o\<T the years,Imitt up 
a reputation of b«.iiig one of the world's 
leading industrial powen, it is often not 
apprivinted just how big a part agricul¬ 
ture pla\s in the country's economy. 

Oxjer nine million people, directly and 
indii^cctly earn their living in agriculture 
and today one farmer can provide nour¬ 
ishment for 37 of his fellow citizens — 
nor so long ago the ratio was one to lo. 

Agricultural prcNluce accounts for an 
average so.ooo million D-marks (DM i = 
Rs. 3.50) worth of all capital goods ma¬ 
nufactured in Germany per ^car svhile 
the total production amounts to an an¬ 
nual 40.000 million D-marks. 

While cereals noticeably take a hack 
seat in export figures — the major por¬ 
tion of cereals coming fernn France and 
Canada — the country's grain yields over 
the last in years have risen by roughly 
55 per cent, and production by 41 per 
rent — and that with only a 5 per cent 
increase in acreage. 

EC: THE MAIN CUSTOMER 

The main customers for German farm 
produce are of ermrso the Common Mar- 
kc?l exjuntries Although they only made 
up a third of total German agricultural 
exports in the 'fifties, their intake has 
grown considerably so that in the ten 
years between 196a and 197a the percent¬ 
age of farm produce expented increased 
from 34.5 per cent to almost 60 per cent. 

German farmers were also able to reap 
the bcrieBt of the enlarged EEC and 1973 
figures show that exports to the Nine 
amounted to 5.041 million D-marks while 
the experts reckon that for last year the 
statistics will be well over the 6.500 mil¬ 
lion D-mark level. 

On the other hand •exports to develop¬ 
ing countries fell hack with Germany's 
entry into the European Community 
Hiirtcen years ago Third and Fourth 
World countries accounted for 65.5 \ht 
cent of agricultural exports but by 1972 
the figure had dropped to 40.6 per cent. 

Recent figures, however, show a slight 
upturn with exports to developing coun¬ 
tries totalling a.975 million D-marls in 
1975 with a provisional s»s^ millk-n D- 
marks for last year. 


When l)Token down, the statistics show 
that Germany's biggest single customer 
for agricultural produce is Italy. Last 
)ear the Italian bill for German farm 
produce came to <iver s.152 million D- 
marks compared with around 1,851 mil¬ 
lion D-marks in 1973. 

One of the main items on the bill was 
cheese and. in fact, it is quite remark¬ 
able that in 1957 Italy took more cheese 
from Germany (57,869,500 vonnei) than 
the Federal Republic imported fiom 
France (44.588.100 tonnes). 

GERMAN SPECIALFTIES ABROAD 

Away from the virtually established 
markets of Europe, Germany has man¬ 
aged to find an agricultural niche for 
itself in other foreign markets. Principal- 
Iv. however, this involves the export of 
what can Icxisely be termed as Gcnrman 
specialities. 

Under this heading comes sausages 
pickled preserves, cheese, certain kinds of 
bread, wine, and to some extent beer and 
hops. 

These make up (he bulk of exports to 
the United States and although American 
demand for these types of products has 
gniwn. the export value, allowing for 
currency fluctuations, has more or less 
remained at the same level registered in 
19^4 — fgy minion D-marks which is re¬ 
latively minimal in anybody’s book 

A good bit behind the USA in the im¬ 
port league come Canada, South Africa. 
Australia, New Zc*aland and Japan, al¬ 
though the latter, in the long term is ex¬ 
pected to become a strong market for 
Western farm products. 

As yet the majority of Third and 
Fourth World countries have not a suffi¬ 
ciently developed import market for for¬ 
eign agricultural products to be of par- 
licular significance to German farmers. 

Nevertheless the fact that Middle East¬ 
ern countries including the fast develop¬ 
ing "oil” states have boosted their Ger¬ 
man farm imports to an average 180 mil¬ 
lion D-marks a year is an encouraging in¬ 
dication oC big market potential. 

Egypt, for example, ranks as number 
15 in the Federal Republic’s league of 
world customers for agricultural goods. 
In > 973 * German farm Imports totalled 


over 115 million D-marks. A somewhat 
modest sum perhaps, but compared with 
the 1972 figure of 42 million D-marks, 
shows the growing importance of the Mid¬ 
dle East countric's in world trade. 

Farm prcxlucc exports to Morocco show 
a similar pattern with their 1975 shop¬ 
ping bill totalling 28 million D-marks 
compared with nearly 11 million D'marks 
in 1971. 

Compared with the Common Market 
European countries, German expoits of 
farm produce to communist Europe has 
grown at a remarkably high race — a de 
velopment that has taken place over a 
very short pericxl. 

In 1960, for example, the entire com¬ 
munist bloc agriculliiral imports from the 
Federal Republic totallc?d 25 million D- 
niarks. while 10 years later they amount¬ 
ed to 400 million and in 1975, the figure 
including coffee and tobacco, was 687 
million D-marks. 

TRADE WITH 
COMMUNIST BLOC 

The import level within the commu¬ 
nist bloc varies considerably, Czerhosslo- 
vakia heading the list as the largest and 
fairly constant outlet for German faim 
produce, followed closely by the East 
Germans. 

These two countries are the main cus¬ 
tomers for meat, butter, vegetables, vege¬ 
table oil and fruit. Indeed Czechoslo¬ 
vakia was the fifth biggest market for 
German produce in 1975 spending al¬ 
together around 550 million D-marks. 

The Federal Republic has also been 
able to take advantage of the very much 
improved consumer market in Poland and' 
Hungary. Here, (German milk, and. 
cereals aie finding an increasingly larger 
part of the market. 

At the other end of the scale, Rumania 
and Bulgaria arc very minor outlets for 
German produce. Although their share 
of agricultural imports to the whole com¬ 
munist bloc has risen very slightly in re-: 
cent years their economic climate does 
not encourage a high degree of consumer 
spending. 

However, the development of agricultu-. 
ral exports to the communist countries 
has always been somewhat sporadic. Thej 
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Agricultural exports form a big siice of the FeHeral Republic of Germany’s trade 
pattern. Agricuiture plays a vital role In the country's economy. 


{ 


best example of this can be found in the 
export statistics to the Soviet Union 
where the figures fluctuate considerably, 
from year to year. 

In for example. Russia suffered 

severe drop in meat production and 
was forced to buy large quantities on the 
world market. As a result, Germany 
sold the Soviet Union xR million D-marks 
worth of meat products, a sum which na¬ 
turally boosted the figures out of all 
proportion. 


But the opposite occurred in 1970 when 
the first results of an improved commu¬ 
nist agriculture industry began to appear. 
This naturalls hatl a depressing effect on 
Cermaiiv’s export figures in all com¬ 
munist countries. 

The major part of Germany's ag¬ 
ricultural exports is made up of animal 
products, an extremely wide ar«?a cover¬ 
ing meat prorlucts as well as dairy pro¬ 
duce and which last year brought in over 
5.097 million D-marks. 


* 

Top German Ixper drinkers — outside ; 
the Federal Republic, of course,—have 
for long been the Americans and the 
latest figures show that they quaffed ^ 
over 45 millibn D-marks of the foaming 
Irew in 1973 while their intake of Ger- I 
man hops also beats all other world mar- 
ker«—M million D-marks worth. 

The USA 's also the? main customers 
of German wine witli 1975 figures .show¬ 
ing the all time record of go million 
D-marks. *« 



A GERMAN may feel at home any- 
where' in the world, but he will al¬ 
ways tniss real German bread. Germans 
ccinsuiiu' no les.s than 4.5 million tons of 
bread every yc'ar which works out at a per 
capita ronsunipiion of approximately 15.4 
poiiiitls. Aim! they have a choiee of 200 
ktticls of bread — cpiite apart, from i.xon 
kinds of fancy bjkcTV prcxlucts. 

Consumers in the Fc?deral Republic of 
Gc’iiiiciny sati.sfy on ave-rage *0 per cent of 
tlieir calorie and protein needs with cereal 
products. Most of the bread eaten in the 
Federal Rc'pulrlic today comes from small 
bakers or laige sialc bakertc's, but there 
are still families which bake their own 
bread. 

The following five types arc the most 
important basic forms of bread of the tocr 
kinds made in Germany. "Roggenbrot” 
(rve bread) or “Sthwar/bot" (black bread) 
is made from pure rye flour. Rye bread 

Typical ¥arlailea of bread at a breakfast 
table. Below: The European Bread Muse^ 
um at Mollenfelde. 



also comes in the following forms as well: can Ire reached either from Goettingen or 
“Vollkornbroi” (wliolemcal bread). '*Sch- from Hannovi-rsth MueTiden) and the Ger- 
rc>ibr<it" (roarsc' ground wholemeal bread), man Bread IVfii.seiini at Ulni on the 
pumpernickel and "Spe/ialbrot" (special Danube. Alllinugh there i.s a lii'altliy 
bread). The most popular typ? of bread rivalry between the iwo museums in their 
is .still "Roggenmischhrot” (rye mixture ineihods, they are united in their aim of 
bread), which mii.st contain at Ic-asi fifty presc’iiting German clailv lut-ad as the 
per cc-m rye flour. focal point of their lives in history, 

handuraft. art. science and literature. 

Baking hrr-ad is an an. I hc-ir ctiI leu 1 ions, wliich range from the 
And just as everv otlier art has its museum earls historv of bread, of cereal processing 
so there is also a museum for ihc art of ami the baker’s craft riglii up to the pre- 
making bread. In fact, there arc two dav. will rc-pc-atc-dly Inspire admiration 

such museums in die Federal Repulilic of and reverence in the visitor. Past, present 
Germany: the European Bread Museum and future — it's all there in a slice of 
at Molleiifefde near Gixrttingcn (which bread. • 
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A lthough Ihc man-woman ratio 
in the Federal Re|>ublic of Germany 
in any one year ih 48 t<» 5*, it han taken 
roughly a rcniury for women 10 achieve, 
iw lai|;c measure, equality with men. 
For a hundred ^ears women hate had to 
fight for their political eiiiaiu ipntion and 


ly female. But docs thiji right to a free 
choice of profession itself mean ec4ua1iiv 
of opportunity? The situation in the 
Federal Republic, of Germany presents a 
significant picture: women are workers, 
shop assistants, secretaries and also teaih- 
ers. Only thrc*c per cent arc admiiiisira' 


heard views that have little to do with 
partnership. Seventy per cent of those 
questioned agrc*ed in principle that men 
and wemen were e<|ual. About 60 pei 
cent of wives and 130 per cent of husbands 
upheld the traditional view that the wife 
should manage the household by herself. 


equal civil rights. 

Much water has flowed down the 
Rhine since 1950 when around 7.3 mil¬ 
lion women were employed, today the 
figure is 9.4 niilliori. It also means that 
SS'4 percent of all gainfully einployc*d 
persons ill the* Federhl Republic of Ger¬ 
many are women . Women can l>e found 
ill almost all professions from lawyers to 
taxidrivers. 

A woman, Annemarie Renger, is the 
President of the Bonn Parliament and. 
at the same time head of ihe i,500*sirong 
Bundestag administration. One of the lead¬ 
ing Federal Govern men 1 depariinents. the 
^finislry of Youth. Family and Health is 
ht*aded by a woman — Dr. Katharina 
Fockc. A woman — Marie Sciilei — is 
Secretary of State at the Federal Chan¬ 
cellery while Dr. Hildeguncie Feilncr Tc- 
presents the Fedc?r:il Republic of Ger¬ 
many as the Ambassador to Sri Lanka. 
A tot^l of 33 women have sc*ats in the 
Federal Parliament. 

During a recent visit to the Federal 
Republic, the Minister for Youth, Family 
Allairs And Health, Katharina Focke. said 
to me: “The objective of a policy for 
women is to secure partnership in all 
spheres of life. But partnership cannot 
be imposed by law. The success of such 
a policy depends essentially on the will¬ 
ingness of men and women to do away 
with the traditional divisions and to seek 
a more mutual relationship.'* 

All roads, so it seems, are open to 
women in the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many, including those leading to occupa¬ 
tions that can hardly be classed ai typical- 


tivc class civil servants, and only s.5 per 
cent Judged and public prosecutors. 

Recently there was news alKHir the first 
“environment protection c:nginccr" in the 
Federal Republic of Germany who has just 
turned 24. has shoulder-length hair, and 
ill addition to mat hematics, mi-thanii^ 
aiiil electrical technology had to siuclv 
chemistry and medicine to qualify f<ir this 
new profession. But the news of lliis ap¬ 
pointment made the headlines not because 
it was a question of the environment, a 
subject on everyone’s lips these days, but 
bccau.se the engineer in qac*stion happens 
to be an attractive young woman, li is 
still considered out of the ordinary for a 
pretty face to have a gextd brain, or for 
womcm to specialize in fields traditionally 
ihc domain of the male. To many pco 
pic there is something uncainny about the 
prospc*ct of a fcrnale ship-officc’r ordering 
the CTCW on deck, a female racing driver 
burriing up the track, or a woman presid¬ 
ing over court proceedings. 

In the Federal Republic, the price of 
entry into the working world is high. The 
main burden of household management 
and bringing up children still rests on the 
shoulders of the working woman —• (3.5 
million of the female working population 
in the Federal Republic of Germany arc 
married and one in two of these has child¬ 
ren under 14. The help given by hus¬ 
bands in the home is still more in the 
nature of casual work. 

It is remarkable to note the contra¬ 
diction between how men like to see 
tlicmselves and their actual showing as 
husbands. EMNID, the public opinion 
research institute, interviewed families and 


What German reformers have been de¬ 
manding for the past 50 \c*arv and what 
more piogressivc countrirs, such as Scan¬ 
dinavia. have been practising for de¬ 
cades is now to l>e inircKluted in the Fede¬ 
ral Republic of Germany: mtirriage and 
family law adapted to the recjuireiiientv 
of nioclfTti times. 'Fhc Government coali¬ 
tion of .SPD and FDl* aim to complete by 
the: end of the current k^gislative term, 
i.e., hy the c*nd of 1976. the amendments 
10 the appropriate statutes, the present 
content of whicli is the product of the 
moral and social thinking of the last 
century. 

Despite a woman Prc’sident erf the Bonn 
IVirlianient, only a coniparilively small 
numlier of women in the Federal Repulj- 
li«- of Germany arc members of political 
parties. Of the one niilliori or mem¬ 
bers of the Social Democratic Party, about 
20 per cent are’ women; in the case of Ihe 
C'.hristian Dcmocratu Union the figure's 
aie 17 per cent out of a total membership 
of 512,000 and of the Free Demex-raiic 
Party 20 per cent of the 67,000 members. 

This is not only because women are less 
interested in politics but also because men 
are still reluctant to relinquish their 
leadership role. Despite leading active 
lives in various fields off activity. German 
women arc very conscious of - their role in 
the home and the German 'hausfrau' 
(housewife) is still famous for her efficient 
house-keeping and hard-working attitude. 
It is the balance between the home and 
outside interests that gives a real sense of 
fulfilment to women in the Federal ‘Re¬ 
public of Germany. 


Ihc .iiithor of the ;lho^c iirticlc, R . Rajii, ( hii f Reporter in Ihe Slatesnian,' Ni w Delhi, 
visited the l edoral Rvpiihlic (.errnanv and \>rites here on the basis of lirst haiul impressions 
and independent research 
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DR. Mildred Scheel, the wife of President MRS. Pema Gyalpo» Director, Tibetan Children's Village in Dharmsala, India, was In 

Scheel, recently kicked a football on the Bonn recently to attend a conference with important donor organisations at the invite. 

German Second TV channel show to tion of the German World Hunger Assistance Organisation, which has helped the 

mark the opening of a fund-raising Tibetan Childrens Village with funds totalling one million marks (Rs. 42. lakhs). During 

campaign for the German Cancer Pounda- her stay in Germany, Mrs. Gyalpo met, amonp '»*hers, Mrs. Dr. Erika Wolf, Deputy 

tion of which she is Chairwoman. Chairwoman of the Development Aid Committee the German Bundestag. 



THESE women in smart uniforms are the first women officers in MRS. Katharina Focke, Bonn Minister of Youth, Family Affairs 
the Medical Corps of the Federal Armed Forces. They are and Health, is here seen inaugurating a campaign designed to 

escorted here by the Surgeon-General of the Bundeswehr. publicise exemplary women drivers. Prizes were awarded 

Dr. Stemann. More women medical officers are going to be to good women drivers and there were many husbands claim- 
recruited in the near future. " ing that their wives drive better than they themselves. 

AN adult education centre in Gelnhausen, a small town near A big surprise at this year's Frankfurt motor show was this 
Frankfurt, recently held its first three-day course in hang-gliding. largest coach in the world, unveiled by a Stuttgart manufact- 
Such is the popularity of this new sport, in which a person urer. It is eighteen metres long, four metres in height and two 

actually flies on a large kite, that three more courses are to be and a half metres wide — a double decker seating 144 and with 

held standing room for another forty passengers. . 
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i BRinSH AWARD FOR 
I PAL TV INVENTOR 

fnL Walter Bcttch, tha in- 
; vtnior of PAL coloar telcvl* 
I Baa has been awarded the EC 
; Gold Medal of the BritU So- 
: dety of Engfatecn. The sodetj 
! of caglncai, which Is one of 


»awards a gold 
in two yean erer since the en-, 
try of Britain Info the Cnro-| 


hy the Federal 
Repnbllc of Gennady In Man- 
Ich daring the last Olynglc 
Ganes. This Is In the context 
of the preparations being made 
for the .Olympic summ 
schednM to be held In 
cow in IMA according to Mf« 
Wmi Danme, President of the 
[ National Olympic Conunlttee 
! of the Pedcial Republic of Ger- 
who had 



in the tirids of Scl- 
Technology in the 
EC countries. The PAL, TV 
system is bring used In Brltaln> 
also. 

MOSroW SEEK^CRED^ 
FROM GERMAN BANKS 
Moscow Is seeking medium 
and long term credits under 


CSerman banks. Writing in the 
economic Hnimal foreign 
Trade,** Mr. Tschlstow, the 
Secretary of Che Commission 
for Economic Cooperation ba¬ 
the Federal Republic of 
USSR, 

I In t 


Hal of both sides better. 


Thd 

that 


iirca of the Soriei-Oiympic op> 
ganising committee and other 
organisatiotts. 

MUNICH COMPUTER 
FAIR 

As many as 307 exhibitors 
from 12 countries participated 
in the Computer Fair ‘‘System 
75,** held for *the fourth time at 
the Munich Exhibition Grounds 
from October 27. This special¬ 
ised get-together organized 
under the motto “Computer on 
the way of becoming the final 
user,** prorided information on 
new equipment and demonstra¬ 
ted the use of the computer in 
solving economic- problems. 


tc shRieiSis 
Trie don 

As many as 

firam the GDR escaped to 
the Federal R^nbBc of Ger¬ 
many and to Berl 
the third quarter of 1975. 

The corresponding 
for the first and 
quarter of 1975 were 1,259 
and 1,444 respectively. Of 
this, 201 (159) were people 
who came over the bairicadct. 
Another 2^32 (2,243) were 




Federal Repnbllc of Ger^ i 
ind West 

Of 

are ttose Gc 
the GDR or East Ber- 
Un who have come over to 
the Federal Republic of Gcr- 
many or Berlin with the per¬ 
mission of the GDR 


In an Interview, Mr. Gen- Repnbllc of Germany 
schec gave on his forthcoming cd to $ 140.3 
visit to inrad, he said that Ger- 
nmn-lsracli relations *'are good, 
friendly, trusting.** This 


Refugees are those people 
of German natfonallty who 
have shifted over their par- 
residences to the 


TRADE BRIEFS 


le last few years 
at the political level. 

SOVIET OLYMPIC 
PREPARATIONS 
Soviet experts want to Inform 
in detail on the cx- 


GENSCHER TO , 

VISIT ISRAEL 
Foreign Mlnfater Genschcr 
Is to visit Israel from Nov. 27 
to 30 on the Invitation of De¬ 
puty Prime Minister and For¬ 
eign Minister Yigal Alton. 


The Gcranm Irm of Ddmlcr 
tton Is not altered, he added, AG has ilgnTil n contnet 

by the fact that the Federal ^ enpply of 

R.^bUe of Gmimiv h« riw tmmmmdia TcUcta Th. 

MMUod fttendljr ntallaM I. ..iMd M DM M mO- 

wilh Ih. Anb cowKiIm. Um a DM s Ka. 3At). Th. 

Mr. Genscher reported 

that “our bafanced horn March, 1915. 

East policy Is seen lo- • ^ 

hy both sides to be 
This applies as writ Call 

I. lb. MMdl. M rf 

*tlie Nine.* It corresponds with 
this policy of eqnal trentmeot 

the Federal Republic of _ 

of a 


of 

the UJLE. 
Interest In 
In thsir 
Thte fact 


iV- frVH COO-ntNAT:ON iv 

The ten conatilcs of NATO*s for Joint procurement; qpd 
Euro-Group derided, at a meet- to clarify the matter of which 
log of the defence mlntoten In competences can be transferred 
the Hague on Nov. 5, to csleb- to such an organization. Mln- 
Ibh a secretariat for co-opera- bier Leber called thto move a 
lion In procurement of arma- “major step,** not least because 
ment goods. As Minister of It b to be taken together with 
Defence Georg Leber further France. He continued that dur- 
reported on Second German lag hb consultation with the 
Televblon, a woiklng group b French Mlabter of Defence 
to be set up to cxsmlnc in a it was dear that Franca b in- 
itndy to what extent It ta pos- tercried In co-operation In the 
4ble to create a European or- sphere of armement prpcui 


rari^s light to existence and the 

ilghiB, as we under- l^akfurt by the ^r- 

— of the PelcstI 

Frimhfnrt, In 



Co.) of 
of Ger- 


INDIA’S FOREIGN AID 
AGREEMEPiTS 

The Federal Repnbllc of The inn of 
Germany leads all other conn- (Uranlmn On 
tries In ths valas of foreign the Federal 
aid agreements signed hy India m 
from April lo September thto from the Govcrmncnl af Togoa 
The forsiga aid agree- to p ro e p ect for ore In a IM 
amonnted to $ t21.S aqnara kBoms^ aono in tha 
of which project mid n o r t h e rn part of Togas. The 
to $581 ndfllon end German fam wante'fa 
nen-projcct aid $2454 mBBon. a eenreh far 
Tha agrcmbenl with the Federal ai 
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"A GERMAN FORTNIGHT" 


There could be no better example of the healthy state of 
Indo-Garman relations than the fact that there were so 
nany visitors to India from the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many in the past two weeks that one member of the capi— ' 
tal*s press corps described it all as a **German Fort— ^ 
night.•" 

The visitors from Germany came from varied fields of ac¬ 
tivity and represented the many faceted levels of Indo*- \ 
German contacts. These contacts are not on the official ^ 
level alone but also in private area of specialization 
and information exchange — area in which Indians and Ger¬ 
mans cooperate to mutual benefit. 

The visit to India of Dr. Alfons Goppel, the Bavarian - 
Chief Minister, and his party as well as the simultaneous ; 
Indian tour by a delegation of German parliamentarians 
were events that evoked much interest everywhere and i 
were widely covered in the Indian press. The two groups of . 
visitors mat the highest Indian leaders and were received 
by the President, the Vice-President, and Mrs. Indira ^ 
Gandhi. Indo-German ties were reviewed at these meetings 
in a specially warm atmosphere of understanding and ; 
friendship. Both parties returned full of many first hand 
impressions of this country. 

On the level of econcmic cooperation, two study groups ' 
from the German KFW—a government sponsored credit 
bank which deals with development credits — were in j. 
India to make an appraisal of projects in India which 
need foreign financing. The first group was in India for i 
a week to prepare a report on the Tava project in Bhopal f 
for which German financing is envisaged. The second group f 
was here to make studies for power stations in Andhra. 

That the climate -for Indo-German business exchanges is ' 
promising was evidenced by the fact that no less than four > 
groups of representatives from German business houses 
and manufacturers visited India during the * German Fort- \ 
night.' These visitors included a group from M.A.N. —a 
German company specialising in automobiles and power 
statioAs; another group from Continental Hannover — in- ; 
ternationally known for rubber products — which is a com- 
pany that has collaborated to produce Modi Tyres in India; 
and a‘third group from Salzgitter Steel Export and the ^ 
Thyssen Steel Union — who export and import steel and ' 
have had business relations with India before. The fourth , 
party was from Lurgi — a German company which has offices 
in India and is involved in technical projects here. 
Another busine^a representative in Inaia was from tJ&e ' 
f li n. of Orensjtein und Koppel who offered German dredgera 
for the Indian Kudremuk project. 

Amotig those who were in India at this time were 

Dr. Woiae, head of the Aslan Service of Deutsche Welle, 
here to explore possibilities of Implementing the co- " 
operation agreement between All India Radio and Deutsche ' 
Welle. Another expert in the area of broadcasting was : 
Dr. Flemmer who spoke at seminars organized by the Max 
Mueller dhavans in Delhi and Poona on TV programming. \ 
Also in Dolhl was Dr. Mrs. G. Wacap from the Bonn Ministry > 
of Economic Cooperation who is responsible for technical * 
assistance given on a grant basis to India. The purpose of | 
her official visit was to negotiate for extension of the ; 
agreements for the Indo-German agricultural projects in ' 
Kangra and Almora, discuss the utilization of counter- | 
part funds, and to have consultations with Indian experts ^ 
and officials on the wool export promotion project and * 
the family planning project in India. ^ 


It was a hectic fortnight by any standards. And the wide 
range of subjects and area of interest covered by the 
German visitors underlined the fact that Indo-German 
cooperation is not 'looking back. ^ 
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Pr 0 sid€nt Sehe^i in Moscow with President Podgorny: At a meeting with Party Secretary Brezhnev (top) and during tafks 

with foreign Minister Gromyko at which Mr. Genscher partici¬ 
pated. 

PRESIDENT SCHEEL'S STATE VISIT 
TO SOVIET UNION 


T he first state \isit of a federal pre¬ 
sident to the So\iet Union (from 
Nov. lo to 15) took place in a sprtially 
friendly and liarmoiiious aimosph' in 
the midst ot great ccreninnial sp* dour. 
Pri?sident Schcel was accompanied liv Mrs. 
Stht^el and Ftireign Minister CensiliiT and 
Mrs. Genscher. 

President Sc heel had two talks lasting 
several hours with the Soviet President, 
Mr. Podgorny as well as a one-and-a- 
lialf hour discussion, with Party Genrrul 
Secretary, Mr Brezhnev. The \isiiing 
Gc'rman President also spoke to the So\iet 
people in a special telecast. President 
Scheel's invitation to Prc'sidcnt PiKlgcirny 
to visit the Federal Republic ol Ciermanv 
was accepted. The details of the visit 
will be finalised later. 

After their stay in Moscow, President 
Scheel and his party vifited the cities of 
Tashkent and Samarkand where thev 
were received with warmth and heartv 
feelings for friendship by ilie people. 

During their talks and in speeches, 
the German and Soviet sides underlined 
the high importance they attached to this 
first .state visit in the fifth year after 
signing the Moscow Treaty. The Soviet 
side emphasised the rc'ie played by Presi¬ 
dent Scheel when he wa.s ilie Fedc*ral 
Foreign Minister in formulating the Gc'T- 
man Ostpolitik and in shaping and work- 


iii!» out the Mc»siow Treaty. 

B01I1 .sidc.s underlined that the policy 
of cIcMcnic A\as a long term policy. Presi¬ 
dent Scheel said this policy was independ¬ 
ent of day to dav political events and 
tliC'.uglits and was supported by the Ger- 
inaii people independent of individual 
personalities. He declared w*iih special 
emphasis that this policy was built into 
the wider framework of Kuropean policy. 
Ife said an integral pan of the European 
rc-ality was the membership of the Federal 
Republic of Ck;rmany in NAl'O and the 
C.omnion Market as well as the member¬ 
ship of the .Soviet Union in the Warsaw 
Pact and COMF.CON. Differences of 
political interest and social structures 
should, however, be no hindcrance to 
practical cooperation. 

Both sides did not lose sight of the 
fact that there arc still difficulties in their 
relationships and that all pos.sibilities of 
cooperation were not yet exhausted. It 
was iiowi ver considc^red impniiant that 
the state of relations was discussed in an 
open and frank manner. This was also 
tiue for Berlin (West), 

President Scheel emphasised the im¬ 
portance of the maintenance and fuiiher 
development of the ties between the 
Federal Republic of Germany and Berlin 
(Werst). The viability of Berlin, which in 
principle was not c]ucstionfd by the Soviet 


I'nion, was, according to the Federal 
rrc'sidcMit. also dependc'nt on tliat. 

Humanitarian and economic c]uesiions 
were also cliscus.sed. President Schc-el 
hoped that the; reuniting of families would 
further develop satisfactorily. 

During the visit, Fcnlc'ral Foreign Minis¬ 
ter CensciicT and Foreign Minister 
Gjomvko had official consult at ions on Nov. 
1.Y and and devoted tliemscdves to bila- 
tcTal questions. 

These consultations shcmld be held ciiicc 
a year. Mr. GenschcT poiiitc?d nut that the* 
policy of detente should be secured on a 
long term basis. The |H‘Tsuance c»f legiti 
mate inicrc*sLs by one* .side should not he 
criticised as lieiiig directed against cicMeiite. 
"1 Ills, according to Mr. Gon.scher. was liue 
for European integration, cooperation 
within Atlantic Alliance, the Beilin Pnlicv 
and the aim of Gc*rniaii unity. 

President Scheel anA his party left the 
$c^« iei Union on Nov. i.-,. In a telegram lo 
Ptc*sident PcKlgorny, the Prc*si'lent sent 
thanks for the ‘*gc*nerous hospiialily.*' 
He added that the candid talks in Moscow 
liac* made him optimistic that "we shall 
make progrcs.s in all sectors of our rela¬ 
tions." including the solution of difliiull 
irsucs. He expressed the hope lliai the 
liioteasiiig exchange and the rising degree 
of co-operation between the two coun¬ 
tries would licnefit humanity and would 
secure peace. 
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The German Par/iamaniariana with Prime 
Ganahi 

A DEI EGA'J'lON of the German Bund¬ 
estag (liOivrr House of Parliaiiient) 
paid an oHiiial \isit to India from Novem 
IxT 14 to 2:) ai Liu- invitation of the Indian 
J'arliament. 

Ihr dek-gatioii loiiiprised of: Dr. 
Kuliani |ai-gfr, (CDU/CSU), Vice-Presi¬ 
dent of tlie Bundestag and leader of the 
delegation; Dr. Werner Marx, (CDU/CSU); 
Mr Alex IhiesI, (CDU/CSU); Dr. Manfred 
C'.essner, (.SPD). .Mr. Uwe laiiihmus, 
(SI'D): Mr. Fckhard .Sihleifbaum (IDP). 

I he fieli'gaiioii was aifonipanied bv Mr. 
Otto kaisiT. I'rotiMfil CXIuer of the Bnnd- 
i^tag and Miss S\\iu llofliein/, Intelpieter. 

tin airnal in New Delhi on Nosember 
14. the delfgatioii svas welcomed by the 
Speaker of 1 ok Sablia, l>t. G.S. Dhillon. 

(In Nov. 1”, and iti the dr'legation visited 
Agra and Jaipur. In Jaipur, they were 


Minister Indira During a meeting with Vice-President Jatti 


received for talks by tlie Speaker c-f 
the Legislative Assembl>, Mr. R K. Vyas 
and the Chief Minister Mt H.D. Joshi 
*1 hey also met the President of the Indo- 
Gtimari Society, the Nasvab of Loharu. 

Back in New' Delhi, ihc delegation laid 
a wreath at Rajghat on No\viid;cT 17111. 

The \isitiiig parUanicnturUns laic-r 
had political talks on Parliament and 
Govcrnnienr lesel. In the inoining iJie 
delegation svas receised by the Speakei of 
lx)k Sabha. Dr. Dhillon, and lanr b\ 
I'lireigii Minister Chasan. I'liev cliscu^sod 
with the delegation political c}UC‘Slioiis mI 
coiiiinon interest. In the afterncHiii. dur 
ing a dlscussiuii in Parlinieiit undei ilie 
ihairinanship of the Speaker of lok Sablia 
tlie German delegation esaliiaii-d the pob- 
Ural situation with Indian p.iilianic'niar- 


iaiis. McmlH'rs of ilie ruling party and 
of the opposition participated aciivelx. 

The same day. ilio dclcgaiion w>as u cf i\ 
cd by Vice-President Jatti. Questions con- 
rtriiing the federal structure of both coun- 
tiics were discussed. 

On Noveinlier 18, the dc'lcgaiion. anoni- 
punied by Aiiii>a.ssador Diehl was lectived 
hv Piiine Minister Indira (<andhi. '1 hi- 
talks lasted fiiK--and-a-lialf-iioiirs Min 
f^aitdhi explained in detail iliv }ioliiit.il 
situation of ilie louniry and the 
stances that lead to c^nicigriicy 1 lie f’liii.i 
.Minisiei underlined the importaiiie of cri- 
opeiation between India and ilu riiiopean 
C oiniiiunity. .She said lelalintis imiIi ilie 
FC were gcH>d because India's rrlaitoo- 
wilh liie iiiclixidual iiieiiiber .st.ites of the 
F.C. like (k'linaiiy. were also giwid. 

In the evening the delegation hud a talk 



Or. Jaeger wiih Mrs. Gandhi, Dr. Jaeger with Vice-President Jatti 
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The visiting parliamentarians after laying a wreath at Ralghat With Speaker of Lok Sabha, Dr. Dhlllon 


iMili I hr Miiii\u-r nl Pai liaiiiriiiai v Aflairs* 
Mr U;r.;iiLii )iiiicih aboiii cpicslutii^ of 
jiiiiiii.il iiit<i(Ni 1 hr AMfc ot ihr Minis* 
HI. Pu-sHlfii! ti( ilic* liuli.iii \\'oiim.ns Fctlr- 
r.nioii, pai luipati’d. 

On \c>\fmbrr iq. thr drlrgation nirnk* 
hers pio(('f'drd irr Madras kshrir ilu'v niri 
ilir I aiiiil Nailii C.liirf .\fiiiisiri‘ and llir 
Spf-akrr of ihr Si air Asu-mbly. Thcv also 
' isiifd »ln- Indian Insiiiutr of Tcih- 

iMtliiirv uliicli was M’t lip uiih (•C-Tniaii 
.lid 

The lu-xi day. ih<w \isiied Cahuiia 
\.hfri' ihr\ ni»M ilir Wrsi Hnigal Chli f 
Minrsiri and ilir Sprakii (»l ilir Stalt.’ As- 
.si'iiiblv. rhr\ also \isiii-d ilu* (^iiy Plan* 
ning Autlioiiiy and lndo-f>rrinan develop* 


mem proiects like liic CA-niral Siaff Train- 
irr.; Iiisiiiiiif*. lilt* paili.itiii*ntariaii.s also 
infoniK'il thcnisihrs i>ii ilu* priibK'ins tand 
by liie lily. 

'I'hrv rciurned to New Delhi on Nov. 22 
I..'«U'r on th<‘ same flay, they had talks 
with Finance Seerrtarv. M.O. Kaul who 
enlightened them cm the aetuql |)ositioti 
of IndO'Ck'rman fiiianiial and cconoiiiii' 
cooperation. 

Speaking to the press in New Delhi on 
the esening of Nov. 2a, ilu* \isiiing parlla* 
inentarians said they had found that India 
had been making extremely gexx! use of 
the dcsclopment aid pn>vided by the 
Federal Republic- of Germany. 

India would continue to be number 


one pioject in our clexelopmeni pollis, ’ 
the inenilK'i.s of thi* d«-li*gaii(m s.inl. 

Dr. |aegc*r said that dining ilieir inert* 
jug with Mis. Gandhi, the members of 
the delegation had wished her sucie.ss in 
the pursuit of hei demncraiic policies The 
Prime Minister reportcxlly *old the dele¬ 
gation that she would abide by the demc*- 
cratle pnweclures enshrined in the Omsti- 
luiion and that she is in no way striving 
to incTease her personal power She said 
the measures taken aim at strengthening 
the deinocratic institutions of the country. 

Praising Mrs. Gandhi as the “most 
impressive and forceful persoiialitv at the 
holm of any country." Dr. Jaeger said 
that he wished Mr. Gandhi and her col¬ 
leagues es'ery success. 



Dr. Jaeger with Dr. G. S Dhif/on 



During taths with Finance Secretary, Mr. M. G. Kaul 
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BAVARIAN CHIEF MINISTER 
VISITS INDIA 


T he Ba\aiian Chief Minister. Dr. 

Alfotis Goppcl. airiveil in New Delhi 
on N<»veinber i-> cm a ninc'da\ visit to 
India at the itisitation of tlie Indian For¬ 
eign Mini.n<.T. Mr. Y.B. Cha\an. Dr. 
Goppel was accrmipanied by tii.s wife and 
also Mr. Robert Gedon. India's Consul- 
General in Municli, and Mrs. Gedon. 

ScKJii after his airixai, Dr. Goppel visit¬ 
ed Kajghat where he laid a ssieaih at 
the samadhi of Manatina Gandhi. In the 
afierncion, Dr. Goppel w.^* rcLcivcd by 
Mr. Y.B. Chav an. The two leaders had 
a general discussion on India's reflations 
with the Federal Republic of (>crinany, 
particularly in the eronomii and cultural 
fields. The visiting Chief Mini.ster aI>o 
met Mr. P.N. llaksar. Deputy Chairman 
of the Planning Oiminission, and discuss¬ 
ed quc\slions connected with concepts of 
planning, .speciaP.v the ri.sks and the ad¬ 
vantages of phiiining. 


In the evening, Dr. Goppel met the 
Piesident. Mr. Fakhruddin Ah Ahmed. 
Later Mr. Chavan hosted a dinncT at Hy* 
derahad House in honour of Dr. Goppe*!. 

Speaking on the occasion. Mr. Chavan 
said: '*You will have an opportunity of 
seeing scvinething of our rultural heritage 
and something of modern India. In the 
South, you will sc.*c some of our achieve¬ 
ments ill the field of sophistic at ed techno¬ 
logy. a field in which many enterprise's 
fiom the Federal Republic of Gennanv 
have collaborated with us to our benefit. 
It will give you an idea not only of the 
progre.ss India has made but also c>f what 
more needs to be done.” 

He said India had set itself the goal of 
hiiildifig an "egalitarian society dedicated 
to the; removal of economic and social in- 
Cijualiiie.s and the promotion of equality 
of opponuniiy, prosperity and welfare of 
eveiY citizen. And we aie determined to 


achieve all this in the framework ol a 
secular, democratic parliamentary system. 
The main responsibility and effort for at¬ 
taining these targets falls natiirally on the 
shoulders of the government and the peo¬ 
ple of India, but we do appreciate the 
friendly and generous assistance that we 
rerc'ivc* in various ways from other c'ouii- 
liic.s such as the Federal Republic of 
Germany.” 

S|H‘aking aliout Indo-German tiesS 
Mr. Chavan said relations between the 
twcj countries were "marked by mutual 
iindrrsiandlng and friendship.'* 

In a reference to Dr. Goppcl's home 
state. Mr. Chavan said: "The majestic 
mouniaias and lovely lakes of Bavaria re¬ 
call to some of us the beauty and seren- 
iiv of our own Himalayas. 

Dr. Goppel and his party took time off 
from their busy schedule to visit Khaju- 
rano and Agra on Sunday (November i6). 



Bavtrian Chiaf Minister Dr. Goppel and Mrs. Goppel and Mr. and 
Mrs. Gedon on arrival at Delhi airport where they were received by 
Foreign Secretary Kawal Singh. Ambassador Diehl is seen at axtreme 
right. 



With President Fakhruddin Ahmed. 



Dr. Goppel and Mrs. Gandhi. Mr. and Mrs. Goppel with Mrs. Gandhi. 
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On Novembor 17* Dr. Goppcl visited 
the Indian Agricultural Research Institute 
and later in the day had a meeting with 
the Finance Minister. Mr. C. Subramani* 
am. During this meeting, they discussed 
the agricultural situation and the prob¬ 
lems of increasing agricultural production. 
In the evening, the Indo-German S<Hiety 
hn-sied a reception in honour of Dr. 
Oippel. 

Prime Minister Indira Gandh: rereivrd 
Dr Goppel on November iS. During the 
talk, which covered miny subjects, like 
the relations lietween the central govern- 
nienl and the states in both countries, and 
ciiy planning and environmental protec¬ 
tion. Mr.H. Gandhi remembered a skiing 
liciliday in Bavaiia when she was a young 
girl and said she still had vivid memories 
of the pleasant time she* had there. 

Dr. Goppel hosted a dinner at the ic*si- 
clciice of Ambasiiador Diehl on Nov, :8 in 
lionouT of Mr. Chavan. Speaking at the 
dinner. Dr. Cioppel covered a large spec¬ 
trum of subjects connect<?d with liido- 
Grrman relations. He said he had been 


many tn 1951 when we had just regained 
our full sovereignty and we deeply appre¬ 
ciate it that India haa always understcjcxl 
the desire of the GcTman people to over¬ 
come its unnatural partition and that the 
Indian Government stated this public Iv 
when it took up diplomatic relations with 
the other part of GcTmany.** 

“Geography and history, especially the 
historical cles'clopnient of the aoth Cen¬ 
tury lead us quite naturally towards dc- 
U;ritc and ccx>peration. Germany will 
under any government adhere to the trea¬ 
ties of riormali/atinn which it has rontlud- 
c*d with its Eastern neighbcHirs. We wish 
and enclevoiir our utmost to endow these 
dry formulars with life. 

“The Federal Republic of Germany is 
ccxiperating with all other countries to re¬ 
duce the economic disparities in the world. 
She is convinced that this aim cannot be 
TC'ached through confrontation but only 
through ccmstrurti\e c<x>pcration bc'twecn 
the meml)ers of the family of nations." 

S|>eakiiig about ccxiperation between the 


here and I hope that in this way I can 
contribute to the intensifiration of mutual 
ccx>pcTaiion within the bilateral as well 
as the multilateral framework." 

Dr. Goppcl and his parly left Delhi on 
November 19 for Bangalore where they 
visited tlie Indian Telephone Induiitries 
and Dr. Goppel evinced keen interest in 
the equipment and components made at 
the factory. l.ater he callecl on the Gov¬ 
ernor of Karnataka who also hosic-d a din¬ 
ner in his honour the same evening. The 
iH*xt day in Bangalore. Dr. Goppcl visited 
the Bharat Electronics Limited where he 
was shown the w'idc range of components 
made by BEl.. He also visited an Itido- 
German collaboration company. MICO- 
BOSCH to receive first hand information 
on the recent developments of an Indo- 
Ge.rmaii collaboration company He left 
lor Madras the same evening and attend- 
rcl a dinner in liis honour by the Consul- 
General. 

In keeping with his keen interest in see¬ 
ing mc^re of Indian art and the country- 




Dr. Goppel and Mr. Gedon with Finance Minister Subramanlam. The Bavarian Chief Minister and Foreign Minister 

At extreme left is Dr- G. Pfeiffer, Minister in the embassy of the Y. B. Chavan. 

Federal Republic of Germany, Delhi. 


able to see. during his visit, the mcxlern 
sector of India and also the progress of 
developments underway in the agricultural 
industrial mcxlcrnisatlon. 

"Even though the economic crxchange 
between the Federal Republic of Germany 
and India at first seems to be one of the 
most outstanding factors of Inclo-Ger- 
man relations, it she uld not be overlook¬ 
ed that these relations are above all dis¬ 
tinguished by the traditional and tried 
political fricndsliip between these two 
countries. India was the first country to 
recognise the Federal Republic of Gcr- 


two countries, he said: "The Federal Re¬ 
public I as. especially within its efforts to¬ 
wards economic development assistance, 
always atuchrtl a very high priority to 
India; fen* this reason Ixith our countries 
have gained vast experience in bilateral 
economic cooperation wliich can be made 
available for multilateral development 
policy. 1 believe that our two countries 
can play a constructive role in the multi 
lateral sphere for tackling international 
problems." 

Concluding, he said: "I will report at 
home what I have seen and experienced 


side. Dr. Goppel travelled on Nov. at by 
car to the temples of Mahabalipuram. In 
the evening he visited the Indian Institute 
of Technology — a prime c*xample of 
Indn-German ccillalxiration — and latCT 
called on the Governor of Tamil Nadu. 
He left the same dav for Bombay and call¬ 
ed on the Governor of Maharashtra. He 
also visited the | | School of Arts He was 
hosted lunch by the liido-Gennan Chain- 
Imt of Ckimmerce and visited Elephauta 
ci.ves. 

Dr. Goppel and his party returned home 
from Bombay on the night of Nov. 13 
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US SUPPORT FOR BERLIN REITERATED 

URINC liu visa l<> the L'liiteU Ksidio Free Beilin on November an ihat better position tlian in earUer years. ■ ties 
States, the Coieriiing Mayor ol he was impressed hv "the sitality and pits eser-returring pinpruks and oiea- 
Btihii, Mr. Klaus S.hiiet». met PresHeiu uiiaffeitedness .ri VS. interest !n Berlin." sional friction." that improsemcm cm 
Fold. Mr. Kissinger and a number of Fresident Ford and Setretars tif Slate largely be rrcditetl to the global political 
senators in Washington. During the Kissinger, he soniinued. nrere oiw in efforts of the United Slates. The Brrlln 
Ciurre of his meetings. Mr Sshuctr em espressitig their satisfarikin that "at the Mayor Mid the U.S. Cosemmcnl had 
phasired tlie iniporiaine oi Ameiican l■ll•mclll ihtre are no rurrent and acute heeii steering "a lomnum-senK course «if 
iriendship and puiinership for Berlin. He pii'hleiiis to ilireaieii oiii city’s txisirtne." dr-fusing sourtes of tvisis and of prnmot- 
.also espresss.1 Ins cMr.ine saiisfii, lion os, r intcriialioiial balames of Iniereal." 

ihf outfonie <»f Ih.h talks: the- talks had lS4*ih I .S siau-MiKii. said Ma\(>i Sihiu-l/, 

cnie again toidiTtiud ihc iltMic conpira alhriued ilto I niiid States* unlimited rii- During Maxor .Sthuel/'s talk isith Pie- 
lUm bciuitn rhe Him Pri.ictiivf P<mcrs. gajioiiu ni in Ikiliii. During conferences stdent Ford, the joitii conclusion was I 
Mr. Sihiict/ was iti Washington lo at- m ili«< Whin; Houxu. the «on\iciioii wa% reached that for appioximaccly half a ye.ir | 
icMicI a guest pcrfcmiaiiie of the German ,N,m wcl tlnit •*ilic- situation in ar.d there has been “an almost total siandMill’* 
Opera of Herlin. aiowiid Ikiliit is aluaxs as good or as in Moscow and East Berlin as regards 

C)ii returning from his trip to ilit- cliniciili .is ilir oxc-r-all East-W'c.s* political efforts to transform inu^ reality the results 
United States, Mr. Sclicutz reporunl on siination.'* If Berlin is lurreiiih in a of Helsinki. 


REUNIFICATION REMAINS THE GOAL I SHOOTING Or I GERMAN ECONOMY 

T ™. - fugitive in BERLIN supports rfri in 

BE peaceful tcuolSciition The SFD spokesman saU In lha name of Ike Weatern BERLIN 

of Gomany and oilh it ihat bfilh these newspapers AlHcs, the U& CHy Com* repiesentativea at 

the rcuniiieation of Berlin oerc not authorised to cast mandaot in Berlin has com* large eoneems in Ihc Fcde* 
remains the goal and important doobts on this nationni man* plained of “the gruesome and tal Republic of Geraiany met 

^ntive force behind aU social data capressed by a majority excessive application of force in Bertin on Nov. 20.4*»5. 

sMMrKv .a. n— "L*™ '“** •" person.- „„der the chainnanshlp of the 

.. ” *•■*** hy the Bee* and West. Even the cominn. The occasion of the protest Fadermt '' _ .* _... 

ho SPD recenily in a dcclara* nbt parlies of Italy and France waa the failed attemirt. andcr 

tion while conuncnllng on the had clearly told Moscow after gonBre from Om GDR, of a **'*'’**•'» Friderichs. It 

criticism published in the the HeMnki Conference Ihat GDR citiz» to Bee to West *"• *■* »•••*• 

“Pnavada” and “Nens Dent- each coonlry had the right to Barite on November 21. Such ■** S"*****"* o»« blUlon 

scheland" (GOR), regarding choom Ns polMcal and social “Inhnnian acts.” the U.S. slate* ^riO) in 

the efforts being made towards system srilhoat any tatcifer* mcni dcctered, do not eontri- Berlin doring the conne of the 

German reuniBcnttea. _ence from ontshte._ teNe to l es a e ning Icnsiona next three yearn. 


THE RAMBOU i LLET SUM MIT_ 

INTERNATIONAL HARMONISAjTo^NnD^F^ 


GERMAN ECONOMY 
SUPPORTS BERLIN 


N(i\cmbcr 17. the Headx of State 
of the U.S.A., Great Britain, France, 
Japan, Italx and the Federal Kcpiiblii <»f 
Germans held an economic- summit at 
Rambouillc't in France. The participants 
at the summit, among whom was Chance¬ 
llor Sfhmidt, declared their determination 
to counUTsic'C any dangers that max thre¬ 
aten^ the new economic growth. 

Chancellor Schmidt reported to the 
Cabinet on Nox ember 18 on the consulta¬ 
tions at Rambouillet. Government Spokes¬ 
men Klaus Boelling informed the Press 
that the Chancellor laid .special impor- 
i.'tncc on characterizing the talks of the 
six Heads of Gexernments at *‘very frlen- 


r/ta /laai/s of sUto at ftambooHM (iafi to 
right): Prasidant Moro of Italy, Prima 
Ministar Wilson (Britain), Prasidant Ford 
(U.S.A.), Prasidant d. Estaing (Franca), 
Chaneattor Schmidt (Fadaral RapybUc of 
Germany), and Prima Minister Takeo 
Miki (Japan). 


dly. very candid." The spokesman added: 
*‘The Chancellcv pointed out with satis¬ 
faction the compromise, useful for all. in 
monetary policy that was reached between 
Ftrance and the United States." 

The Chancellor presented a political 
evaluation of the meeting that^ could be 
siiinmarizecl as follows:"The -Heads of 
Goxernment and Chiefs of State of the 
Six agree absolutely in regard to the world 
economic lecession and the wot Id eco- 
iigmy's siruciural crisis." The Chancel- 

“A.- .oil 



lor alw einphasi/ccl that the panicipanis 
in the RanilKiuillci talks had declared 
that their coiiiiiries are all aftcxiecl by 
the critical 'lexelopmenis — as were no 
less, the; oil prod III iiig and the dexclopiiig 
countries -- and that the resultant chal¬ 
lenge applies to all. 

The Chancellor's spc^ech at the start of 
the consultations, m which he analyzed 
the rurrent situation and portrayed the 
necessity tit (otiu action, "found unres- 
tiicted appioF.ti by the discussion group". 





\\ ' -y 
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I iiiiNiii iim III iiiiiiiii miiiiii — 

TOWARDS PARTNER8IHP WITH THE THIRD WORLD 

T he FciliMnil German Foreign Minixier viKii. He had a oiicdiour diuuMioii with During the course of the discussions. 

Mr, Censchcr visited Brazil. Fern Frcsideiil General Francisco Morales Ber- Mr. Gcnstlicr stated that the Federal Rc- 
aiul Venezuela from Novt^mber 17 to *3. niuder. Mr. Gcnsclicr also met his Peru- public of CcTinany attributed to ■•eru a 
Mr. Geiisc'her stayed in Brazil from New- vian counterpart General Miguel Angel dc leading role in the Third World. A 
ember 17 to i8> On the next day. he la Flor Valle. 'I'licrc was also a ''partnership of reason" .should be <^tab- 

\isilcd Sao Paul<« and Rio dc Janeiro and' iliird meeting, at which four other minis- lished iM'tweeti the Tliird \V«trM and tl»e 
pitHCcded to l.ima on NovcmlK*r an. He rets and representatives of the German in- clastriali/ed fouiitric*s and Peru could play 
\isited Caracas on Nosember aa and 23. dusiry were alsd present. an important role as go-between, he said. 


Jii Brazilia. Mini.sier Gcnschcr exchang¬ 
ed iicurs with his Brazilian colleague. A/r- 
redo da SilviTira. on New. 19 by which the 
agreement on the two cxiuniries* co-opesra- 
tioii in the sphere of atoiiiii energy, signed 
ill Bonn on |unc 27, came into effect. 

He has talks witli Foreign Minister 
daSilveira President CicdscI iancl ministers 
concerned with the cctinomic sector. 

During Minister cU-tiMher's \isii 10 
Brazil, a capiial-aicl agreement to the 
amount of more than DM i3ri million 
(DM I 3s Rs. 3.^0) was signed 
AcctHrclIng to an interview given liy the 
Bia/ilian Foreign Minister. Mr. Antonio 
Francisco Azeredo da Silveira. to "Die 
Welt" recently, he considers Brazil's co¬ 
operation with the kideral Republic of 
C»crmaiiy to lie «:xc‘iiiplary. 

Mr. Gcmscher ariived in l.ima. the capi- 
tal of Peru, on November 20 on a 3o-hour 


EVEN SOCIALIST COUNTRIES MUST 
OPEN UP THEIR MARKETS 

URING m speech before the Ger- 
^ nen-BmalUea Chanber Of Com* 
merce And Trade in Sno Pnnio on 
Nov. 19» Foreign Minister Genseber 
snids **Even the eoclallst conotrlee are 
to be addresacd when tbs demand for 
opening up of (he market Is raised. 
Those who really want to help the de¬ 
veloping countries must purchase fbelr 
products — not only their raw mate¬ 
rials. but also their seml-processed and 
processed goods. 

Opeoing up c»f the markets ia this 
area of the world also would bring in 
more advantages to the developing 
countries than any voting In favour of 
the resolutions proposed by Ihs Third 
World in the United Nations.*’ 


In Caracas, the Vciicziilcan capital. Mr. 
Getisclier was received by President C^arlos 
Aiidrcz Perez and liad talks with Forettgn 
Minister Ruinoii Esc'civar Salotn and Deve¬ 
lopment Minister Jcmc Ignacici Casal. 

During his discussions In ('.aracas. Mr. 
Censclier said he favoured a new order 
for world markets that was prcifiiablc not 
only for the iiiduHiilalisi'd couiiirics. For¬ 
eign MinisiCT Saloni ptaised ih*' niodiraie 
language of the Federal Republic nf (;c.’i-- 
many in the dialogue vviili flu* count Tic's 
of the 'I'hircl World. He said diveigiiig 
views in spe-rial aiic'a.H was no pr<K>f of 
fundainenial disagreement. 

At the end of his visit to South Ame¬ 
rica. Mr. (ieiisc’licr participated in a spe¬ 
cial conference lielcl in Caracas, of all the 
22 (•ennaii aiiibaxsadors in South Anit'ii- 
can countries. 


THIRD WORLD'S SIGNIFICANCE IN GERMAN FOREIGN POLICY 


A fter the return of Foreign Minisicr 
Hans-Dietricli Gensclier from visits 
to Brazil. Peru and Venezuela. Bonit dip¬ 
lomatic circles stated on Novcinlzer 2^ 
lhai the Norih-Souih situation » hrroni 
ing increasingly a c%iural theme of Ger¬ 
man foreign policy. This tciuleiiey under 
no circumstance implies that the German 
Federal GcniTiimeiu is neglecting its 
F'asftrn and F.uropean policies or its 
efforts towards iniernaticmal deiente. The 
fad. is railier. that coiuiusion oi the 

Eastern 'I'reaties has enabled the govcTn- 
iiient to Lonceni itself with llic? North- 
South pruhleiii. niiring his consiiltai iems 
in the almve rouniiies the Foreign Min¬ 
ister sought to cTt*ci a "pridge of common 
sense." 

« 

In the FcNPcigii Mitiisirr's view, the in* 
fonned dipicmiatic circles conilriurd, there 
Is a global iiiierdeiiencleiice in the world 
cctmomlc s^'stetu ^ a siiiiaiion that could 
lead either to the general well-being or 
10 a geytml decliiw. Without growth in 
the industrial ccHiiiiries. there can lx* no 


growth in the* cicvc'loping countries. How- 
C‘\CT, world c'conotiiic progress must he 
actompaiiiecl by social and political sta¬ 
bility. 

Focal points of ilie Norili-Soutli siliia- 
lioiip in I lie \iew of the Foivign Minister, 
are. along with global iiiterdepeiidemcr. 
the principle that the economically 
stronger slioulcl not dictate cxmdiiions to 
ilic cveakers." as well as the goal of paiti- 
cipatioii hv c-oiiiiiiicrs of the Third World 
ill world trade not only as raw-materials 
siipplieis hill aisfi as suppliers of manufat - 
turc'cl giHHis. In these inaiicTs, the Fcdc- 
i:il Rc'puhlii of Germany and most of its 
p.'irtncr-Mmnirlc's .sex eye to eye. These 
aspens are iminis of discussion within 
iMifh the European Oimmunity (EC) and 
file Atlantic Alliance (NATO). During 
this discussion, Bonn will continue to pur¬ 
sue a |Mt1i<y of strict non-intervention in 
the domes* ic aflairs of parlncr-vountries. 

'I'lic Gciman Federal Government, the 
diplomatfc circlc.*s continued, is seeking 
the agreemctii of its NATO and EC pan- 
nen on a global commitment. Bonn aims 
iliroiigh such multilateral agreement to 
at range for filling cuuirenlly cxisiUng 


vacuums in certain regions cif the Third 
World. 

To the extent that the ouibrt*ak of a 
Nortli-Soiiih conflict wnuld panicglaily 
affcxl the Fcxleral Rc'public cd Geriiiaiiy. 
the German Federal Go\xriint<*nt's policy 
as ctulliiiccl above has Geniian interests at 
heart. 

Accordingly, the Foreign MinisicT cUiritig 
his trip to Latin America speciflcallv re- 
aflirmed his offer made to the 7tli United 
Nations Special Ccmeral Assembly. to 
work towards solving the: T'liiid World's 
economic and social problems and towards 
arriving at a fair balance c»f inicresi hv 
way of close co-opcraiion hi'twe<‘ii North 
and South. To tliis cud. regular coi;«iilia- 
tkins on all matters involved in the North- 
South relationsliip arc lo lake place her- 
wc!en the Foreign Office and the res|)eciivc 
ndnisiries of the three visited louniries 
The German aim is, in the long run. m 
leplace ^'charitable" development aid with 
ccxrnomic co-operation on the basis of in¬ 
vestments —- a process that. Iiowescr. de¬ 
mands of the industrial nniiitrics that ihrv 
open their markets. 
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FRIDERICHS IN IRAQ AND KUWAIT 


EDERAL MiiHstiT for Ectuiciink!i 
• llaiM Friclcri(hs vistited Iraq and 
Kuwait meiilly and dnrusscd various ro- 
operation projects %viili the leaders of 
ilioM’ countries. 's.. 

Duriiiinr his visit to Baghdad* Mr. Frkler- 
Jehs (cmferrc'cl with the Iraqi Oil Ministe r, 
Mr. Taijeli Alxti'l Karim on questions per* 
taiiiing to vonperation in both couniries. 
particularly in the field of crude oil in- 
cluMry. 'File continuance of the F.uropean 
Arab dialogue was also discussed. Iraq is 
iniert’stcd in getting German know-how 
for I he industrial and agricultural deve- 
lopniciil of the country as well as the 
liaiiiiiig of u*chnic ians. 


During his visit, a contract was award¬ 
ed to a Munich firm to plan a i,tcio kilo- 
nietrc* long six-track auio-bahn right ac¬ 
ross Iran from the Syrian fronticT in the 
North to the Arabian Gulf in the South 
as well as three airports. 

Minister Friderichs also visited Kuwait 
and descTilKxl his talks with the represen¬ 
tatives of the Covernmem of Kuwait as 
"•very positive.** He said that Kuwait 
was the first oil-pitxlucing country to have 
cJcarly expressed its interest in the so- 
called **tri-lateral business deals." where 
tlie Federal Re|>ublic would utilise its tech¬ 
nical know-how Jointly with the immense 


financial resources of Kuwait in otlur 
countrict of the Thlnl World. 

After his return fnm Iraq wad Kuwait, 
Mr. FHilerichs emphasised <mi Nov. 13 ibe 
incTeasing importance of Iraq as a cus¬ 
tomer of the Federal Rqsublic. Iraq had, 
in the first eight months of 1975 alone, 
purchased German goods worth neiurly t.R 
billion DM (DM 1 as Rs. 3.40). In llie 
words of Minister FHderIchs, it had been 
‘‘usefur* that he was the fim German 
Minister to have left his visiting card in 
Baghdad after the resumption of diplo¬ 
matic relations with the Arabian cown- 
tries. 


GENSCHER ON EUROPEAN-ARAB RELATIONSHIP 


T he Eiiroprun-Aiah relationsfiip lias 
"ck*vclopcd well." Forc!ign Minister 
HauS'Dietrich Gcnscher told the AFP 

news agcMicy cm Nc)vc*mb<T 9. All partici¬ 
pants have* ri'ccigni/c'cl how useful co-ope¬ 
ration Ix'iwecn the two ncighbc'iwitig. 
mutually compleinciitary groups of coun¬ 
tries is and will lie in the future. This 
applic*s to-all U‘\cls of the relations Yiet)- 
ween the nine countries of the European 
Community (EC) and their Arab partners 
ill consultation. The European-Arab 
dialogue, said Mr. Genscher. has be^m 

"much more comprehensive" than tlie 

hc-retofore existing exmtarts with indi\i- 
clual Arab countries. The Foreign Min¬ 
ister expressed hi.s conviction that "this 

dialogue will contribute to a constantly 
improved understanding off each other's 
ofiinions and proYilems; and thus to an 
atmosphere of nnirc trusting co-opcralion." 
Minister GeiiscJier added that he con¬ 


siders the consultations of the European 
and Arab experts to date, a dialogue that 
Is to be continued in Abu Dhabi at the 
end of November, as providing a "firm 
foundation** for the further dc;\'elopment 
of tills relationship. 

The Foreign Minister observed that the 
nine EC foreign ministers have agreed 
that the Sinai agreement **is a further 
step in the right direction." since the 
agreement can begin a process of detente 
and negotiation that might end with an 
over-all solution of the Middle East con¬ 
flict. But Minister Genschc^r emphasized 
at the same time that a stagnation of nego¬ 
tiations could endanger tliis process, add¬ 
ing: "that is why I agree with U.S. Presi¬ 
dent Ford, who said in welcxnnlng Egypt's 
President Sadat to Washington that a stag¬ 
nation would be inacccptable, and that 
lugotiations must now be direc'tcd to *ncw 


fronts and new issues*.*' 

Minister Genscher underlined the Ger¬ 
man Federal Government's view that 
"within our understanding of the Tales- 
tinians* Iq^itimatc rights of sc;lf-determi¬ 
nation we include the right to estiiblish an 
authority in the territory to be evacuated 
by Israel within the framework of a set¬ 
tlement Ilf the conflict.** In this connec¬ 
tion, he recalled that the EC foreign min- 
isfers also represented this standpoint dur¬ 
ing their meeting in Rome, a meeting em¬ 
phasizing "that the Palestinian people's 
legitimate rights and Israel's right to an 
existence within secure and recognized 
border have the same degree of priority 
and may not interfere with each other." 
Accordingly, a solution of the Middle East 
conflict is only possible" if the Palestin¬ 
ians recognize Israel's righl^ to existence, 
anti Israel recognizes the Palestinians* 
right of self-determination." 


BULGARIAN HEAD OF STATE VISITS BONN 


T he Cliairman of the State Council of 
the Peoples Republic of Bulgaria, 
Mr. Todor Schivkov. paid a state visit to 
I he Federal Republic of Germany from 
November *4 to afl. He was accompanied, 
among others, by the Bulgarian Foreign 
Minister, Mr. Peter Mladenov and the 
Minister for Foreign Trade, Mr. Ivan 
Nedev. 

Mr. Schivkov's programme included dis¬ 
cussions with rcderal German President 
WallcT Sc heel, Chancellor Schmidt, the 
CDU‘Chairman, Mr. Kohl and leprescnta- 


tives of German industry. 

During the visit. Foreign Minister Gen- 
scher and his Bulgarian ^lleague Mr. 
Mladenov signed a German-^lgarian 
cultural agreement. Federal Economics 
Minister Friderichs and the Bulgarian 
Foreign Trade Minister signed an agree¬ 
ment saying both oountiics agreed on 
long-term perspectives for the develop¬ 
ment of econcmiic and technical coopera¬ 
tion. Berlin (west) is folly included in 
these treaties. 

In an interview with Bulgarian Radio 


on November 13, a day before the arrival 
in Bonn of Mr. Schivkov, President Scheel 
said one could view "with optimism" the 
development of relations between the Fede¬ 
ral Republic of (^many and Bulgaria. 

President Scheel observed that, regard¬ 
ing the econcHnic sphere, in the past three 
years trade between the Federal RcpiMk 
of Germany auid Bulgaria had more than 
doubled. He emphasised, however, that 
there were areas In whtdt in the future 
"new elinru can perhaps open up new 
cpportunltidi." 
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ORWOLnANSWEISE 


^ALL THE NEWS THAT'S FIT FOR 
BROADCASTING' 


D r. WOLFGANG WEISE. head ciT ihr 
Aaian Service of the 'Voire of Ger< 
many* (Deutsche Welle) was In Che capital 
recently for, discussions in connection with 
the cooperation agreement''with All-India 
Radio signed alinut a year ago. He 
proved, in an interview with German 
N£WS« to be a very articulate and clear 
headed voice from the 'Voice of Germany.* 
His is a voice not heard over iratiAmii- 
sions, bur he is responsible for ihr cnnienr 
and policy of the broadcasts lieamed from 
Deutsche Welle for Asian listeners. 

**A 1 l the news that's lit for broadcast¬ 
ing/* he said when asked to spell out the 
policy for the Asian broadcasts. ]i sound¬ 
ed too much like the old journalisiir prin¬ 
ciple of ‘all the news that'.s lit to pi ini' 
and the fact was that Dr. Wcisc had iM'C'n 
a journalist since as years. He was a news 
commentator, news editor in a |inpc'r, and 
a roving reportc^r until in tic* joined 

the Africa service of Deutsche Welle lie 
worked also on the cultural service until 
he took over the Asian service. "1*111 more 
involved in administrative work tic^w," he 
said. 


Vllui mo«i of the work in my depart- 
iiieiit is done by a very competent staff of 
Asians," he explained. **Wc have Inclian 
sisiffcTS too - ail nf them are highly qua¬ 
lified people and it is really a good exam¬ 
ple of inicTiiaiional teamwork. Biff I let 
the Indians and the other Asians on our 
.staff do what they think is best Ivccause 
ihev understand the listeners better.*' 

"The only thing I watch out lor is that 
eve do fair reporting at all finic^s -- to give 
a true and uiihiasrd picture of all events. 
lUil We do tint tee ourselves as sclic«o1- 
masters of the woild and do not interfere 
with internal policies or events in our tar¬ 
get areas." Dr. VWisc ccmitnucd. "It is 
0111 aim 10 ptojeci Germany and also I'li- 
ropc- ill :i collect pcrspoclive. 'Ih.il is oiir 
oiitv polifv IN-ci])le -- liMeiUTs in India 
fcir ex.iinple aie interestc-cl in us and 
hear oiir prograiiiiiu's That is all the en 
couragoinent we pe<;d. W*e receive about 
2.CN10 Ic-iicTs per month from our listeners 
ill Asia. I like to think that people listen 
to us Ix'cniise we are fair and iH'caiiSi* we 
stay cic'an." 

Gritii ism, he thought, was unavoidable 
at times. But he makes sure It is balance 



Df. Wolfgang Woioo 

ed rrtiicism biiitrossed with facts and true 
reporting. Nc'uiraliry of opinion was 
something Dr. Weise was VC17 strong upon 
anci felt that it was gocNl lev look Iveycmd 
ih? politics of the ctav in commeniiiig on 
an event or on a loiuiirv. He enclcstl c.n a 
very emphatic note "I personally am a 
very great friend of Tiidia," he ,said. "Mv 
feelings for India arc* based on the strong 
cultural rradiiion of tliis country and of 
its pcHiple. This cultural base* will nrii 
change in a day and it is tlu'ce that we 
look for hope in the* enduring value's of 
India which many Cic^rmans liave rrccignis- 
ed and cherishcnl, even liefore and of 
course alftcr Max Mueller." 


DR WALTER FLEMMER 

'TV MUST RESPOND 
TO SOCIAL 
REQUIREMENTS' 

I NEED creative situations . . .it is a de- 
" mand from within." said Dr. Walter 
Eletnmcr of Bavarian TV during the 
course of an interview on his short visit 
to New Delhi. The creative situations 
have come in good measure for the young 
Dr. Flemmcr — "not so young." he says 
though — and he has lieen a free-lance 
journalist and writer, an editor of books. 
'*and of course been involved with tele¬ 
vision since ig6a.'* He is now co-ordi- 
nator and deputy director for education¬ 
al and training programmes in the Bava¬ 
rian Broadcasting €! 2 ompany. Just two 
yean after he joined Bavarian TV, the 
ffnt TV cducatioi^l programmes started 
In Munich and he was called in to head 
the company*! department of adult educa¬ 
tion. Since then he has pioneered TV 
education programmes and developed them 


along new lines. "It was not easy/* he 
recalls, "because* wc had to fight for every 
new IdcaT 

It has never been just a job for Dr. 
Flcmmer. He firmly iKrIieves that televi¬ 
sion is a media which needs to be handled 
with a clear social responsibility and 
awareness. 

Television programming then has be¬ 
come a special intciesr for Dr. Flemmcr. 
lie was in India as'^part of an Asian tour 
sponsored by the Goethe Institute to pre¬ 
sent programme types and schedules to 
television and broadcasting expcfis. He 
spoke at a three-day seminar organised by 
the Max Mueller Bhavan in Poona on 
television programming and educational 
television. He found great intcresi in 
these subjects among his Indian rollcagurs 
ill Pexma. and later in New Delhi and 
Calcutta where the Max Mueller Bhavans 
also organised similar seminar*. He saw 
some television programmes in the making 
in these centres and described it as **very 
griOd television work, li was imaginative 
arid fully professional.** 



Or. Waller F/ammar 


For Dr. Flcmmer, the interest in tele 
vision progranifiiing only underlines liis 
view that television must res|xiiid in social 
rtruirements. The planning of progiam 
nies is the base stage for realising ihe con- 
stiiutivc* aims svliich he thinks form the 
main role of television in every onintrv. 
"Of course it must entcTtain," he Mni 1 c*it. 
"but what makes you think that I'diitiii- 
tional programmes don't eiuerlain." It 
was a gcxxi. conclusive* €|ucstirin and Dr. 
Flemmer had made it his jol> to provide 
the answer with better and more popular 
progiammes. 
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SPOTLIGHTS 


BOMBAY CONSUL-GENERAL IN GUJRAT 



T he Consul-Gcnenit of the Federal Republic of Ctcrniany 
in Bombay.Mrt. H. Sdioettle, psid her hm oflkisl 
>itll to Gujunt from October 15 to 17. She met the Governor 
of Gujarat, Mr. K. K. Viiwanathan and the State Chief Minl- 
aier.Mr. Babubhai Patel, The Governor had a lively talk 
with Mrs. SchtH^ttle and lald he had recently travelled through 
the Federal Republic of Germany, a country for which he 
eapreisccl his admiration. In her talks with the Chief Min¬ 
ister. Mrs. Schoettle informed herself on the economic and 
political situation of the state. She also met the Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor of Gujarat University, Mrs. Idiwarbhai Patel, and the 
Vice President of the Inclo-Gernian Ciiliural Centre, Mr. 
Chinubhai Chimanbhas. 


MANAGEMENT TRAINING SEMINAR 



D r. S. Adamwosky, a leading West German expert on 
management and management training, conducted a 
seminar on 'Training in Management* at the Max Mueller 
Bhavan in New Delhi from Nov. 17 to ai. The seminar was 
held for participants from all over India who have studied in 
Gcrnuiny and are now working in various managerial capa¬ 
cities in co-operation with the Carl Duisberg Society and 
the Natic*nal Productivity Council. 

Dr. Adamwosky is a management consultant and an ex¬ 
pert on training^ management personnel in several leading 
German companies. He presented, during the seminar,, some 
c'f the new advanced management concepts and training me¬ 
thods which form the basic pan of programmes oigantscd by 
the Carl Duislierg .Society for participants from the develop¬ 
ing countries. 


THREE PARLIAMENTARIANS VISIT BOMBAY 

A three member parliamentary delegation from West Germany, arrived in Bombay on October a6 on a two-day visit. The 
delegation visited the Godrej & Boyce Mfg. Pvt. Ltd's factory at Vikhroli and also the TV Centre at Worli. 

In thn photo at /aft ara: Mr> C. Potyka, firai aaeraiary aconomie aaalaianca) in iha ambassy of the faderal Republic of Germany In 
Delhi, Mr. P. Sehoetiie, Dr. Y. Koehler, M.P., Dr. B.P. GoilreJ, Managing Diraetor of Godrej, Consul-General Mrs. H. Schoettle, Mr.R. 
OplU,M.P:, Mr.G.SehluckebeIr, M.P. 

Ai right are: Dr. V. Koehler, M.P., Mr. G. Schluekebier, M.P., Mr. V. Sha^ri, Station Diraetor of tha TV Cantre, Mr. R. OpIU, M.P., 
Mr. Joahi, Programma Director, Mr. C. Potyka. 
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M ore and more young woinoii in 
the Federal Republic of Ccnnnv., 
are bringing a nprit ol adventure to ihiir 
pcTSUit of sport and are trying out new 
aclivitiei that demand liigh courage and 
pliysical fitness. 

One such activity is sledging in a tr nigh 
of steel at the **Wasscrkuppe," the high¬ 
est point of the Rhoen in ilu* east ot tlu 
Fcderal Republic nf Germany. I'he owiu r 
of a ski-lift found it intoleiable tliai <li>- 
witiicr in Central Europe is s<.i slum and 
often with very lillh' snow. 1 hiiN h" 
thought up the idea cd the small sledgi . 
fitted with rollers and liudi a cofirse c>} 
steel at a cost of DM soo.chh) (DM i = 
Ri. 3.40). Now anyone wlio is inicTesU‘<l 
and has the courage like this youitg ladv 
; in picture 1, can slide down the fioo metre 
long slope at 40 kiloinctre.s per hour. 

A sport marked not so mutli for its 
demands of courage or physual activity as 
for its practical irsefulncss is a game with 
; wcxxleti rackets and tennis balls develop- 
i e«* by Hamburg school master Dr. Al* 
biccht Daclir. His pupils were bored 
during schexd breaks, smoked afid fouglit 
among themselves. Sclioolinasicr Baelir 
quickly made up his mind and Imughr ick) 
mini-tennis rackets of wcxxl and as many 
small plastic, balls — and soon every'onc 
was busy ' (Picture a). Psychologists and 
rciuration experts had long been nf tin 
opinion that sitting still and enncentrai- 
iiig during lessons built up a dam of 
energy whicli necxled to burst out during 


breaks. For this reason, they have'rcconi 
nicncled the “active break" as has been 
adopted h> the Hamburg schcMd and 
which is having an effect outside <cIukiI 
houis. Many of die ihihlrcn like the gam-, 
ivilli the w>'CKKlen raikeis so much that 
they have no\« niiide it their favounce 
leisure sport. 

But for boys .iiid girls for w-honi spt»ii 
is a hitle mme sieious than a leisuic iiiiic> 
aciiviiy. the loih school championships 
•■Vonih Trains Olvinpi.'i'* have inenl- 

U been held in West Beilin in rowing, 
light nihleiits (PiMiire' the final of the 
100 metres for girls) and iootball. Alter 
thev had qualified loi the final on the dis- 




■'5v --aif 


met and regional level. Beilni sorted out ^ 
the ihumpions from among the a V77 ho,s j 
.iiid gills Iroiii all parts f>f th>- fediiaf £ 
Republic ol C^eimari) ami Iroin \Vt vf ivr- \ 
lin. .Since it was Icuindc-d ii*n vear'i ] 

the “Ymiih 'Tiains Tor Olimpia’* si lit me, ^ 
a lliird of whose ctwis are tioriie eai h bv \ 
the Beilin Si 11.11 e, the Icdnal Miiiisirv \ 
fnr the Interior and the Germar. Aid 10- 
Spoii l-oiiiichiiion. has hi on an ever-in- \ 
flensing success. F.verv vcir. how and 
t»irN, who ninil ilien h.ivr hi eii ccnnplele- j 
ly ’unkiiowii, get their fust la'-lr of mic- 
M■^s — ;is did this lime ir, year old Birf^lt 
Dresscl Ironi Breincfl who jiimp'-d a 
In ighl i#f i.yli ineiies .ind ^ lerii^lli of r,.7i 
metres. A numher of hi'lifen 

talents li.nve heen hioti«;ht to li''lit ihiou'^h 
the championshifis w'hicli have had <^o,cmio 
panicipaiits to-date. 

A cham]iion of a very diflfercMU kind is 
year old I-lcdga Wiiukclmann, a prdio 
victim, who hns goner in for compefitivc 
spc'i'is lor piraplegics for the past ihr^'c? 
years. At this vear’s S:oke M.nideville 
Inlernatiop.il Games she won three gold 
and two silvei nic'dals. Her silver medals 
were ?n table tennis and the discus, her 
golds for distaiife of 5.77 in and 13.9s m 
in the shot put and javelin and as a mem- 
l>cr of the Federal Republic, of Germany’s 
basketball tc*am. Her sights arc; now at 
next yeat's Wheelchair Olympics in Tc»- 
rontci for which she hopes to qualify as 
a fencer KX). • 


SPORT 
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Courage and a high order of physical fitness are naadad for the various 
sporting activities being taken up by women In the Federal Republic of 

Germany today. 
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18TH CONFERENCE OF FAO 

MINISTER ERTL ON; 

GUIDELINES FOR A WORLD 
NUTRITION POLICY 

On the occasion of the 18th Conference of the United Nations Food 
And Agricultural Organisation (F^O). Minister of Food, Josef ErtI, made 
the following statement (excerpts) in Rome on November 13. 



Minister Josef ErtI 

ECALjSF. I am aWi responsible Cor the 
nutrition o£ tlie pi-oplr of my couniry. 
the motif of mv farm policy is ilic scaxtii 
fur an appropriate balance' between the in- 
teirsts of our own prcnlucers and coiisuiu- 
eis on the oiu' hand and, on the other, the 
intcri.'sts of those who count on our nuiri- 
lional aid as an emrrf;en<y measure, and 
lun least the interests of those who seek 
to sell their farm products on our mar¬ 
kets. 'The inieiests of the latter two aho\c • 
named spheres are represented in this 
fenum. 

Wc have constantly increased our f4X>d 
aid. Moreocer, our imp<»ris of fcKid pro¬ 
ducts from developing countries in ic»75*s 
first half rose ici.fi per cent over compar¬ 
able aid in the *'ame period of 11174. 
'Ibis brings me to the qucsticMi of soKing 
Moild niiiriiional problc-m.s. This goat, 
in the view of mv gocernnieni, in the long 
I 111* is aliainahle only tliiougli a perma¬ 
nent imrea.se in agiicultural production 
ill tlie de\c‘loping cc^untiies. pari it ularl^ 
lliose with fcMid deficits. Towards this 
itid, the couiilries themselves iiuisi pul 
prioiiiy on the dexelopiiieiit of their agii- 
culiurc; must raise iheii insestini-nts ac¬ 
cordingly. And must eiumilage gnmers 
10 produce through a suit aide price poli¬ 
cy Such a measure presides the tiiral 
impulaiion willi busing power. which 
means new jobs. 

1 am convinced that here, icx), there ^ 
can be no major success if the furihei de-1 
\cl«>pment of agriiultuic is pursued in iso 
lalion and one-sidedly. Instead, farm p« 
luv must lie set within an overall c-coiio 
inic deselopnieni that for its part provides 
the infrastructural prerequisites foi|iiiun- 
sifying agricultural aciisity. Fm a rise in 
production presupposes, first and foyemost. 
structural improveipcnts. / 

As in e\ery other economic sphere, paiii- 
iularly in agriculture, the human iHiing 
plays a decisive rede. The problem of 


education — that is, the matt«!r of tech¬ 
nical iraiiiing as wcdl as gcnc'ral lurtltrr 
education ■ takes on great signiricance in 
this connection. 

In solving all these problems, develop¬ 
ing and developed countries must work 
irigeihcr closely. As you know, for *hat 
reason encouragement of farm production 
in the developing countries occupies a lop 
place in the German Fedc;ral Go\c*rriiiit ni‘s 
development-pcdicy concept. fFernian pub¬ 
lic support of measure's of agrhuhural aid 
have risen sharply during the nasi yc'ars. 
1*' i 07 :h outlays of hilaieral capital and 
technical aid for this purpovj caim* to 
around DM 250 million. That amounted 
to a 12 per cent share of our entire dese- 
lopinent aid. I’his ycrar, the 1 oirespotid¬ 
ing comniiimcnts in the agruiian vcnor 
are to lisc to DM 7r,o million (DM 1 = 
Ks. 3-40) 01 25 pel cent of all 0111 aid. if 
ctiie adds to tliLs our contribution', to mul- 
lilaleral and Furopeaii cic'velopmeiit pro¬ 
grammes, our farm aid commitinc'iils this 
yc-ai c'xcec'd i .im»o million marks All tins 
iiionc'V must be raisc'cl from lax revenues 
and --- this aspect no one should ovcTl<K>k 
— c\erv increase' adds to the danger of 
inllationary leiidencii-s. All the more ini 
poriant. then, does it seem to us ihai this 
ai 1 he u.sed towards really ta/geied ends, 
piirposefiilh. rather than foi .idminiMva 
lion and hurcaucrac7. 

I should like to portray 10 vou our aiii- 
ludc towards the FAO's working program 
me and budget for 197G-77. Wc rccogn- 
i/e the necessity of broadening the FAO's 
\\E)rkitig programme in \iew c’tf the un- 
f.i\ourahlc' world nutritional siitiaiioii Utii 
my goxeininent a.sks itself if the c'Mciu of 
llii« broadening and the relative prioritic'S 
attached to the carious projeMs is appro¬ 
priate. and docs not o\eresiiiiiale the 
capacities of the recipient countries. We 
ourselves believe it svould serve the FAO 
if one were* to give less mom to expi nsive 
planning projects, surveys that are strong- 
Iv theoretical in nature, and expansion of 
adminisiration. In this, wc do not ignore 
ihc fact that a certain proportion of pur 


posefully carried-out .surveys is ncxessary 
for progress and to avoid abortive! dc-velop- 
iiic'iits. Or that the FAO, as a sct\icc' or¬ 
ganization. cannot discharge its tasks with¬ 
out a suitable staff. Yet in inariv cases, 
as we .see it. recipient developing coun¬ 
tries are themsc'lves in a position to carry 
out such planning products and surveys, 
to the extent that they arc given the neces¬ 
sary eiKouragemi'nt to do .so. An increase 
in self participation and self-responsibility 
<nn onlv work out faxourahly fo> devclc»p- 
nic-iii. .'iiicl is. ihc-rcforc*. it .sc-c-nis to iiie, 
a ccimmand of the hour. 

1 hus I come to the effects of the world 
laiirilion ronfeic'iirr Happily. 1 can .state 
here that the F.AO, immexiiately alter the 
tonh-rt iKt' itMik the- Tu-ct-s.sary '‘leps to fulfil 
the as^igniiic!iits which, 10 take* thc-ir ap¬ 
proximate nu'asure. aninunQed to llircc- 
quailc'i'S of all Ihc' ionfririicc-'*; icciiiiicul 
recommenclaiions ioii\«-\<*d to it. For one 
rvaiiiple. ilu* wofldwich' inforiiiatioii and 
c-.tiK-naming sysic'iti foi fiKid and agnnil- 
liirc. which m\ go\crnmenl siipp-fric-d from 
llic' cnilset. has alteady lu'C'ii set up. To our 
rrgiet. it is liowcvei. still liiiiiu-d in Its 
etic (I i\c'lioss, ill that not iic*aily all the 
iiiiporiant grain-producing and consiiining 
coiiMiries are as yet pat tic ipni ing Vet 
such general parlic ipatioii is the prerequi 
sill- foi realizing ilur aim: that, the world 
4i\c‘i-. infornialion a.s to the expected 
hat tests :iiul the expected iiiqioii recpiirc*- 
jiieiiis for food pioduc ts should he available 
picmiptlv enough so that target eel ^measure's 
can 1 m* taken to avoid or to mitigate the 
c-flc*ris of supply bottlcncc.ks. You know 
that for years I have come to FAO con- 
feicnces expressing the conviction that we 
urgently need an objectively based balance 
sheet of the world nutritional siiuaiioti. 
I'o he sure, we have takcni a step towards 
this goal. Hut we arc still far from a 
comprehensive inventory of the kind thc! 
statesmen urgently ncxrd. .Such ,a sicxk- 
laking is only possible if ;d 1 rouiitric'S. 
laying aside conservations of pte'stige and 
without political resc'i* vat ions, arc prepared 
to lav on the table and discuss thc figures 
needed for a genuine inventory. 
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MINISTER BAHR ON : 

CO-OPERATION FOR A BETTER 
WORLD ECONOMIC SYSTEM 

«The Federal Government wants to contribute to a further develop¬ 
ment of the world economic system that preserves the market economy 
principles as well as protects the weaker partner.'—Egon Bahr. 


T he uiKoiiditioital necessity of co¬ 
operation bc’twcen df*\eloping conn- 
tiies and industrial countries in establish¬ 
ing a better world economic system has 
been emphasized by Egon Bahr, Minister 
For Economic Co-operation. 

Discussing at a news conference on 
November 7. the cabinet’s decision of 
No\ember 0 to approxc a second exten¬ 
sion off the dexeiopmenl-policy coiicepi 
and the re|M)rt on devclopineiii pt'licN. 
Minister Bahr said the* coiiiing iiiurna- 
ticinal conference — the* dialogue on ciicr- 
and raw maienaU, the *(-ATT’ and 
UNCTAD meetings — would sliow x\hc- 
tlier the principles of co-opc-ralion wurk- 
e -1 out at the 7th Special Ci*ncial Assem¬ 
bly would be impleiiienied in reality, or 
whether “a backsliding into conrionlalioii, 
with unforeseeable conscrcjuencc's" xvould 
ensue. 

In Minister Bahr's \icw, the Third 
World's problems, perilously esialated by 
the worlil econuniic recc’ssion and oil- 
price explosion, in the* next ten years will 
'*put ill the shade” all problems ccHisicler- 
cd tiii|Kirtani Knlay. Ihe issue is whether 
the problems will grow faster than the 
iiiiliativcs to sohe them. Here a “drama¬ 
tic race” is iH'ing run. lo support his 
staieincnis alx»ut tiie more perilous situa¬ 
tion of the cle\eloping couniries, he pre¬ 
dicted that hy the sear a.ooo the total 
population of the developing countries 
sc ill base risen from <,500 million in 1970 
to moie than million and that the 

total of Ilia I nourish itixl persons will rise 
fiom ^fjo milliiHi at present to 450 million 
in 1980. 

Ihe Minister leportcd that in 1975 the 
Federal Republic of Germany svill sen a 
new record in dcselopnient-aUl grants, 
with more than DM 3.500 million (DM 1 
s: Rs. 3.4*^)' something more 

than DM a.oou million will have bcM^n 
|•ranled as capital aid. around DM tioo 
million as technical and the rest as iiiulti- 
Uieral aid. In order to counter the 
tliicatening development of the situation 
ill the Third World, the German Federal 


Gosernment. in extending its deselop- 
ii:c-ni-policy concept ion, has drawn the 
cr.nsequcnces. Accordingly, aid will l»c 
ccuueniTdUd in the particularly disadsan- 
t.igc'd countries as of now. 48 couniries 
with a population of more than i.cxio 
million. 

Piiority will go to the rural and agii- 
cultural sphere's of de\ clopment. More- 
o\tr, the gosernment svill seel, to make 
longcr-t^rm commitments in support of 
larger projiris, according 10 the rounines' 
ciwn dc!\clopment plans. 

In the spheres of policy reg.irding trade . 
the economy gcriicrally, currency anj lin- 
atices. the German Federal Covet nnu-nt 
is particularly in favour of a libcrali/.aiic»n 
viiliin the framework of the GATT ingo- 
liaiions, of a further opening of the mar¬ 
kets for seini-proc.esscd and hnishid ware.s 
from the developing countries, and of a 
iiiohili/uiuiu of part of the Inicniationat 
Moiicnary Fund’s money for the anii<.iiiat- 
ed trust fund, scliidi is to pruside giants 
to the deccloping couniries ai subsidized 
rates of interest. 11c; said the Gcrinan 
Federal Government “is niarihing in the 
vanguard.” Of the liberalization process, 
and that limits to this process would be 
set only by the GAFT and European 
community (EC) partners. Liberalizaiton 
of world trade, he addcrl. must bi* expand¬ 
ed consistently."* 

As is Slated in Bonn’s prolongation of 
I its oscr-all desclopment strategy, the Gcr- 
I man Federal Cosernment wants to coniii- 
! bute to a furtiier development of the world 
economic system that preserves the market- 
ex onomy principles as well as protecting 
the weaker partner. Emphasis is placed on 
the developing countries' own iiesponsibi- 
lity for their development Emphatic re¬ 
ference IS made to the significance of pri¬ 
vate economic co-operation for the deve¬ 
loping countries’ economic and social pro¬ 
gress. In this sphere, stress is laid cm the 
nc'cessicy of legal security and a whole¬ 
some climate for investment. 

In the use of mineral resources, the 
German Federal Gosernment wants to sup¬ 





port research, targeted pros|>ecting and ihr 
ex|>arision of mining and prot'cssing enter¬ 
prises in.the couiuiies of the Third World, 
with the aim of imre-asing pmnanentls 
the share; of t!ic saiuc; that remains in the 
raw-material producing countiy. llie 
grivernmeni recognizes the developing conn 
tries' right, svilh respect for the principles 
of international lasv, themselves to deter- 
min the extent and method of utiliza- 
11011 ef their mineral resources. 

In order to achieve stable rc'vcnues fiom 
raw-niaic'rials exptirls, and the si< adv. 
suPicieni supply of the c-ionoms s\it1i r.n^ 
materials, the German Federal Cloveriinieru 
favours a woildwide system to stabilize 
export resenuc's for the poorest ties eloping 
couniiies. Bonn supports, too. inter 
national rau-maiei lals agreements that 
as Old price variations and affonl a long- 
tCTin harintmi/ation of the lelationsliip of 
price to supply and demand. 

lilt leaved einphasks is being placed cm 
fostering transfc'r of technolcjgy. The 
Geiman Federal Government wants acii 
vely to support the fuithcr development¬ 
al process of the OPEC (Oiganizaiion of 
Pc'iroleuiii-Exporting Countries) inembtTs 
In this, particular recourse is lo he had 
to the* techniques of technical and scicn- 
iific so-operaiion, as well as the encourage- 
meiii -fif private projects and trade. Em¬ 
phasis is l>eing placc'cl on German readi¬ 
ness for triangular co-operation with the 
OPEC countries — which arc being called 
upon to orient their performances more 
closely towards development-policy criteria, 
including better conditions of sale, bioader 
geographical differentiation, and fMtliries 
that arrord with the recipient country’s 
drgree of need 

Regarding European development poli¬ 
ty. it was urged that during the format inn 
and implementation of the EC’s farm poli¬ 
cies. careful heed wcnild l>c paid to die 
interests of the developing countries: for 
example, by extending more: broadly cus¬ 
toms preferences for processed farm pro 
ducts. 
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STATUS 
SYMBOLS 


A l'rHoi’GH A lino pen iosiing only 
i.^io DM (i DM = Rs 3 4^) would 
9ci\e jiisi .IS ui-ll, liic aniliinoiis careerin 
clioosi-^ l«» ha\r a silxei buUjioiiil pen cosl- 
ir»,5 DM If') Ahhoiigh a »ki\ j>f in,it(h''% 
coMing only .1 few pfennings ivoultl do 
just :is uell, tir.' niiiUlle-k-xel exetUlivc 
iKipeful »ff luiui tilings giH'S in for .1 mas 
sivt rigaieiie lighit'i iliat ts>sis 

DM 

These farts were icvralerl in a Mir\»:y 
coiiduilecl h\ t ollogiu- psYciiologisi IViir 
I.aiisxet on the ipic'-iion of “status sym¬ 
bols.'* His siirves had tlir *-1111 title "llr.w 
people try to iinpitss.*' IK’ wiites m his 
book that siaiiis ^^lllh<•ls are cmployetl to 
show a peistin's niipon.iiue, pnwi i. 1 in v 
are weapons nsol to sinke fear iiiid the 
hearts oi iollf.e;;iii-s :ou1 fnite iheiii 10 
take an inlrnot positum 

Status sxinhoLs :\n Im sj]r. '1 he\ .ire a 
\isible smiiIkiI oI sin mss '1 }if’\ iioiilM' 
hanl work .tiul noohe the haiile fm- uioie 
status. 


Take the ainomobilc, for instance. A 
small car is no longer a matter of particu¬ 
lar intt’resi. I-or iliose who wain some¬ 
thing that gives a quality of solidity and 
nlTers prestige to the owner Mercedes 
\t hides, the oldest car manufactured in 
the world, are .sought The Federal gov- 
einmrnl uses these eats for official \clii 
c les for this reason. 

Only the Federal President has the right 
to a Merci*dcs Goo, although until now no 
l'iesi<Ii-iit has taken up this right. 

The Federal Chancellor uv;s a Mercedes 
jch'-SFIK on olficial occasions, Federal Min- 
iMers ride in a Mercedes a8*» and State 
Secretaries a Mercedes 450. 

Industry tends to follow suit. The 
diainnan usually has a 6.5 litcn* 
dirrctois a .^-5 ^oo-.SEI. and departineiii 
lie.ids ific s8o.S. 

Ill fiiiiirt*, the wav the- home is tUio- 
iai(*d, : olnlay homes and exoiir liolidacs 
ivill her<ime more and more aspens of the 
status symbol circus. 


Most things nnohe status m one wa\ 
or another, the car, dress, spi^nt, holid.ivs, 
food, the home, education, as well as obvi¬ 
ous or not so ohMOLis items such as the 
girlfriend wlioin one has 01 has not. a 
title, club mcnihership. the menu oiTired 
10 guests (iipuMial Items) oi e\c ii last c’l all 
things, the iiin«ral ariaiigciiuiiis 

Consumer durables .such as television 
sets. refrigerators, washing niadiines, 
radios and photograpliif equipment that 
ha\c a fompaiatixelv kmg life ate no 
longer considered to be s.:aius symbols. 
They aie rcg.nded as ilu* vc’iy basics of a 
technologic ally oriented (i\ili.sation 

Sc.1 it follows that tlic.re is no ’sMiiis* in 
having a irliigeiator or a telephone. Any 
consumer at ink’ th.it is possessed b\ 
three-quarieis «•! lin- population lc.}scs its 
Status' value. 


The wav the home is decorated is for 
manv people a question of pirstigc, the- 
kind-of people-we-are image. Peter Laiis- 
ter comments that frequently the honi-r 
is so deeoraicd that il is comfortable but 
sterile. Thc*ie is a place for eierMhing 
and exer\thing is in its place. People 
lice onlv as guests in their own homes. 

There are only 3f>,ocx> hunting grounds 
ill the Federal Republic as a whole, but 
iijore than aao.iXKi people in the ceninirv 
liace hunting Uernres. eager to go decr- 
.stalking 

Hunting fees can range from DM 5.ocx> 
to DM Go.octo annually. But the most 
tostlc aspect c’lf hunting is the equipment 
A high-cpialiiy hunting rifle can cost as 
niucli DM io,ihk>. Eceii shot-guns can 
be eery expensive and procide an owner 
with 'status' because of their high cost. 


Hunting has some of the glamour that 
goes with the nobility of yore. The hun¬ 
ter ran hang his trophies on the walls of 
his home to demonstrate how sucressful 
he has been 

Another status sport is golf. Club 
membership fees ran range from DM 
1,500 to DM 3,noo with an annual sub¬ 
scription of an average approximately 
DM fkio. A set of golf dubs enn cost in 
the region of DM 1.800. 

Tennis has a wider appeal, on the 
other hand, partinilarly 111 the upper 
echelons of the middle classes, although 
exc'ii line iliere is the touch of exclusiv¬ 
ity in tennis dubs. 

Those who possess a private pilot's 
licence are indeed speri.1l for there are 
oiih K.cxm of them in the Federal Repub¬ 
lic. quite a few VIPs have such a 
licence, among them F'ran/ Josef .Stiauss. 
the t'.Sli' leader. 

The rc-ally exclusixe thing to do is to 
liaxc a hnlidav on one’s own xadii. These 
cost from between DM i^o.cxxr and two 
inillion DM according to design an& 
the luxury of the fittings. Most people 
In this rountrv have package holidays 
costing DM 700. spending their lime in 
some lourkst silo on the Spanish or Italian 
coasts. Holidays of this sort huxe nothing 
to del with status symbols. Exen the post¬ 
cards sent no longer gixe the sender any 
status if the holidav is spent in Spain or 
Iialx, Yugoslavia or Greece. 

But it is quite different if the postcard 
greetings originate from the Far Fast, 
India. Mexirn, Australia, the Bahamas cr 
liie Seychelles. Greetings from distant 
places such as these will create a flicker 
of etixy in the recipients back home, ac¬ 
cording to Peter Lauster. 
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MOUNTAIN 

T" HE famous mountaineer 
* Harrrr -- his c\|it'(litions in ihc An¬ 
des and the Himalayas are coiiiinon know 
ledge — was asked wliv hr under 

took such daring cliiiihs. *'C)nlY pt-oplr 
who ne\er do ansthing like this try ii> 
find a moii\r for it." His reply i\ nlnuisi 
representative for the i4n.iK)o or so chinb- 
ers in the I-Vrleral Republic of Girinany 

The “Union Internationale des Ass^v 
ciations <rAlpinisine'* ilnssihes the skills 
c»f flimbers into fi\c degrees of :iu.«mii- 
plislimcnt. Drgrte One is light cliinbing 
in hilly terrain Degret* Tsvo is also liglii 
(limbing but the rrnks to be tacklerl are 
quite sleep. F.\en Degree Three is rela¬ 
tively ca y treiause. although the ro<k 
fate is vertical, it contains plenty of hand 
and forit holds. 



A rope descent from a rock naad/e 


CLIMBING 

For mountaineers. iu» peak 

is t<K> high, no k i .inm^ Iimii tliinh iivj difh 
full. On \atatiori. ihi.\ f\\ ilniusiinds of 
kdoinetres from Ocnii.mx m \inal, or ui 
the' Andes, tu AKi*.k.i m U cm lii.in 
There .ire ni> imMiinaiiis li.gli'i di \n 
i:^.Oi»o fiiot in ihe tidrial Ripublu of 
Ciei'n''"r ' I list.where in f.mt'pe km a 
nioiiiiiaiiK' *. 'ins hobh\ means a srifritiff 
of bet\vee.i l>M a.n«v> in p^! % oo.', (Ks 
6,800 to Rs. i7.»ioo^ (.hill'll- aie not 
miUionaiies hut moss Is I'llm* uorkrrs, 
teachers and self-empliiw'd persons. It 
wa.s the Fngli.sh m.nintanicer Mallorv. 

who disappeared while fhnibing Europe's 

highest moiimaiii. Motn hl.iiu, who pro* 
vided the answer to the qiic*stion as to 
why one climbs niouniains. “Jlecau.se 

they are there.” o 


“Exiremisis*’ among climbers speci.duv 
in Di-grees Four and Five -— rock-faces 
whiih beinme increasingly slippery, with 
fewer and fewer niches There are pro 
inonianes which can only he tackled wiih 
the help r»f h<M>ks. nooses and rope lail- 
flrts. T iii.illy, fret' < limbing ends .11 D- 
glee Six. C'dinibers must use liooks and 
nails dri\cn into the rock .-X in.ixinuiiii 



of ihiee ilimbfTs declare svar on a inoun 


lain One of them has ihc job of securing 
whiihevtr of the three is in mniiim wiih 
a si.iiit hook. There is no ap|> 1 ause from 
s|)ei|.itors and rtieir iritiLs sit somewhere 
sa!el\ ihnxn below and detlare them io be 
nind. But ihm arc still among the last 
advi ntiners of our age. 

In the Fefloral Rc'|)uhlic of Get many, 
sonic i.j.noo of the af)0,cxxi menihers of 
the (h'linan Alpine Assoiiation .ire moun- 




lanux-rs. 


The reward for a hard climb is the panoramic view from the summit 




THE ZUGSPITZE—GERMANY'S HIGHEST MOUNTAIN 


T he. /ugspit/e is not only C>c.Tmanv's 
highc'st mountain but also a svonh- 
while experience for those who cliiiih to 
its 8.89S ft. peak m the Bavarian Alps. 

But. r\cr since the /ugspii/c was 6tsi 
climixxl in 1820. much has happened. AU 
rcadv 86 \(‘ars ago. the first telephone 
link was set up. That was soon followcxl 
by the (< instruct ion of the hrst meteoro¬ 
logical station. Other terhnological desc*< 
lopments follow d in rapid succession. 
Today, a team of four weather observcTs 
work at the Zugspitze in shifts. 

Near the summit is Germany's highest 


inn. known .is tlie Muenchner llatis It 
lia^ hc'cn iht‘ie since Mountain 

climbers are ns main guests. Located 
hi f' are al«f* 'hr /iigspit/e Rescue Service 
as well as nionrn.'iin 1 angers, foresters, game 
svardeiis and. of course, inspectors of the 
Ziigspii/e's rack railway. 

At 7.930 ft. we find the Srhnrcferner- 
haus -- GcTinany s highest hotel. !i is 
inipming — like' e\er\ihing else connect¬ 
ed with the /ugspit/e. In the immediate 
neigh bourhocKl. there is a 7.5 square kilo¬ 
metre skiing area which can even be used 
in summer with breath-taking slopes. The 


longest is nn.ie ih.i'i i/; iiiilc* .in.l I'.uhes 
well inio ihr v.illfss iix Tviolean 

inmintains. 

No less ihan three (.c.ilt i.ii'tw.us con* 
serge on the siimmii fioiii diffireni direc¬ 
tions. There are aNo eight ^ki-lifis and a 
comfort able r.*!!! connection from the ski¬ 
ing area to die .Sc litiotTertK ih.ius hotel. 

Tile 7 iigspii/e is one of Fmope's nK»si 
popular holida\ lesnrts all die \ear round 
hecausc* of its ninnifold aiir.n lions It is 
sisited h\ ahi>ui Iiimi chki peojile annually 
Thus, the Zilgspii/e c.in he coiisiclerecl the 
centre of great uciiiitx in the' beautiful 
landscape aiound Giirmis* h-P:irtenkirrhen 
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SUPPLEMENTARY PENSION FROM EMPLOYERS FOR 
SEVEN MILLION EMPLOYEES_ 


T IIF, sixial '•rtiiriiv wMt-ni f«»r oltl apt- 
prnsuiiirrs in ilic I ctlt lal Rcimblu 
c»f CifrniatiN han been cle\tlo|)i<J aiul o*ii 
tiniially impio\fil o\c*r a preai numbt-r 
cil \eais. Mom einplcnecs <aii leikon on 
a pension *>1' iwo • birds and in luaiiv 
tases ihree-ipiai leis or moie of ilieir final 
inioiiir — wlien ihev retire. 'I he e(fe«ii\e 
piiiwiple of .id.iptinp pensions to the 
pt'iu'jal wipe level has cuniributi'cl the 
iinprmeiiieni ol »iUI apr pt-iiMons m ilie 
last ao xeaf' In c»iIict xxoixls, pensions 
aie not niereU ad|nvirtl in the rise in tlie 
ffist o| lixinp from mile m nine bin also 
follows di xflopnienis m ilie iiuome of the 
painfiilU finpltiyil population. 

Ill spile ol this pic'ipiessise an anpenu-ni. 
no <dil ape p<-iisiiin < an iinnpaie wiili ihe 
iiuoine ol a panituUs eiiiplti\e<l prison 
An inevitable chop miisi lesiilt ior ibos- 
who h.ixe no oppoilimitv nf ^n additional 
.soiine of iiiioiiie ftotii sax id lapital. lor 
this rt'ason iii'-asiiies liaxi- been adopted 
bx piIXare pits«ms and espenallx bx linns 
in the l ederal Kc public to iinpioxe ihe 
pioviMt>n made foi retired people. 

Om* of ihe.se measures whirli alicadx 
boasts of iiailition in the frdeial Ri pub 
be <»f C»ennanx is ilic xvoik's pension. 
Manv Innis. partnularls ibe larper ones, 
puai.iiiiee their loxal staff aftei a tcTtam 


pt'imd of einploytnoin. a woik's pension 
or set tip a pi nsion or welfare liiiid. In 
liiis case, the einplou-c toiuerned lias the 
:osiiianie that, on retiring from the 
him, he will be in reieipi of a highei in¬ 
tome. This additional pax mem bx a fiiiii 
is txilijsixrly the latiers lesponsibilitv. 
Kinplovees need pas no coniribiiiions m 
this respect. 

At the moment some txi per cent of all 
tinployces in ihe etonoiny are in« Unled 
111 ihis sxorks’ siiperaniuiat ion si heme. 
'J his fipnie has been esi.iblislicd hy .1 sur¬ 
vey loiulinted by the Federal Si .11 isms 
Offite on the manner and extent of woik s 
peitsKMis 1) n.-iy lor tins siirxes xs-as Dit- 
ember ‘^,1. 107*1: the result xvas piihlishi d 

ill filly 197-,. 

The films n-gisicreil xx'crc those with 10 
01 more eiiijiloxees — not (ouniini; pari- 
iinii- emplovt es tip iiainei*s — in ihe are.is 
ot iiiiltistry lexiliitlinp the biiildinp iiaiU. 
loinmeiti-. insiiranie and iredii insnlines 
am* pLiblii srrxiie industries. ‘fins in¬ 
volves more than 1.22.000 firms xviih a 
total labour forie of ii.fi niillion Of 
these films. 27 per rent haxe made piovi- 
sitm for a .siipeiannual ion si hi me foi some 
7 iiiilli<»n emploxees. 

In the vear 197:^ a total of DM 9.000 
million fDM 1 := Rs. s 4^) paid out 


Health irauranoa's 
heavy items 

Expenditure by official healthMnsuranoe concerns 
in 1974 in DM thousand million (estimated) 


Health la bacoming 
Ificraaaingly 
axpanalva. The cost 
of good health has 
more than doubled 
in a period of five 
years — from 
1969 to 1974 - for 
the citizens of the 
Federal Republic 
of Germany. The 
official health 
insurance com¬ 
panies alone spent 
around 50,000 
million DM in 1974. 
Expenditure on 
hospitalization 
heads the list at 
around 14.200 
million OM. 
followed by medi¬ 
caments, drugs and 
auxiliary materials. 
Expenditure on 
m^lcal treatment 
was almost eqaully 
as high 



Additional pension from the firm 

0 ^ every too employees 

in f .i ms the ing lit entitled 

ivii'i .naff to ■ works’pension 

Of off_ gMA 37 

MH‘HHflM IfnlTn. 
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In ilic* lasf rif other I’luplovees‘ 

of s.ilatied staff receixv paxinentH 
of up 10 DM manual xxiiik- 

(rs reci'ixe p:iym«:nis of up to DM 200; 
Ixith moiiililx I'tiiil rerenilv pledges of 
works’ pensions ixire onlv guar<iiitc‘e<l in 
those <ases wUito the i*mpli>\i*'-* xx'as still 
in the emplox- of the fiim at the moment 
of retirement. 

Some nionihs ago a law tame iiiin force 
in the Federal Republic xvherebv a ilaitn 
to a works’ pension was stdl valid when 
an employee left the serxite of the firm 
piematurely. Employment with another 
firm with an ideniiral or similar superan¬ 
nuation scheme lakes former periods of 
employ merit into arcounl. This new law 
has made a substianlial imprnxement to 
old age pensions on the part ol manual 
workers (and others) in the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany. 
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THIS high-pressure oxygen chamber is 
noi only unique in the Federal Republic 
of Germany but also, according to its 
constructor, Martin Hinterthuer, the most 
modern in Europe In the chamber, oxygen 
IS sent into the body's cells evenly under 
pressure. Heart patients and carbon mono¬ 
xide poisoning victims will be treated in 
the chamber. 


MILLIONS of office workers know how 
important it is to have a desk chair that 
is comfortable. One West German manu¬ 
facturer has now come up with this design 
"Varitessa Plus," which was on show at 
Orgatechnik-75 in Cologne At the touch 
of a lever. The chair adjusts to any body 
position thus reducing muscle strain and 
tension. 


EVEN the latest in plasiics-working machi¬ 
nes can't produce shapes as lovely as the 
ones depicted in the photo above not even 
this huge presser for components made 
of sy . Iictic resins. This and other machi¬ 
nes were leading attractions at this year's 
"K-'75" Plastics And Rubber Trade Fair 
in Duesseldorf in which more than 1,200 
exhibitors from 30 countries participated. 



BATTERY-RUN dustcarts have 
been specially developed to coll¬ 
ect garbage from residential 
areas with as little noise and 
pollution as possible. This small 
van is noiseless, exhaust-free 
and surprisingly economical. 

MESSERSCHMITT - Boelkow - 
Blohm recently exhibited their 
latest generation of communi¬ 
cations satellites at Telecom-75 
in Geneva. A model of the 900- 
Kg Arcomat satellite is seen 
here. It can handle 3.000 to 
4,000 phone calls, 20 radio pro¬ 
grammes and two TV channels. 



RODALBEN, a small town in the Federal Republic of Germany, 
recently hit the headlines at the eleventh typewriting world 
championships in Budapest. The town's team won two world 
crowns. This year's world champion perfection typist is Lia^e 
Klein (left), who typed 476 units a minute without making a 
single mistake. The speed typist is Guenther Matheis (right,) 
with 581 units a minute. Team trainer is Josef Buschina (centre). 


ONE of the most remarkable objects on exhibition at the snow 
celebrating the 200th anniversary of the United States of 
America is from Hamburg: the model of the "Frisia." seen here. 
This vessel was typical of the ships on which immigrants to 
America voyaged from Europe. The original model of the vessel 
was built in 1873 and is now in the Hamburg History Museum. 
The model was commissioned from a firm in Hamburg. 













INDO-GERMAN TV NEW COLLABORATION 

CO-PRODUCriONS VENTURE 

The warid’t biggest cducs- meet lbs •SMriag dcamid 

lionjd lelevisloii acttroib, tor bvdraslic eguipnwat SLM 
Colognc-basca Translcl, is kc«i MasAlal l■ldllalri«l is promot 


coUsborate with India 


Ing a new ventnre hi Icchalcal 


prodneing joint TV Mnu, ac^ «iianclal coUaboradon of 
cording to Dr. Ulrich Schaeder.s®**" Resrolh GmbH of West 
Managing Director of Tran- ^e^oy for tbs mannlaclnrc 


of Varioos types of hydranlic 

Dr. Schaeffer, an expert on ALGERIA 

educational TV, was in India aluekia 

to explore the possibilities of ^ 

co-operation with the Indian Algerian 

TV authorities for co-produc- Govetnment of Algeria has 
^_ decided in favour of the InCro- 


GERMAN DELEGATION 
FOR INDIA 


duction of the German PAL- 
colour TV system in the coon- 


A higb-powc.^ bnsinem ds- 

/T.” **“ **" EUROPEAN UNIFICATION 

pablic of Cenn.B.v will |»y a ^ Ktvohtk of 

f^sy ybil to India fr^ reiterated its 

March 10 next year. The de- ^ European nnifleation 

^aimn wdl be led by Mr. ^ 

Worn von Ameronp., p^i- 

dent of the ledcmtion of Ger- Saovagnargues. His 

man Chambers of Commerce 


hPh Chinese coiinterpart, Mr. 

and Indu^. nnd Tscblao Knan-Hns. «iid he wsi 

leading German >odn^^ c„nylnced that all the dllBcnL 

and reprea^xtires of Imlo- ^ ^ 

German Chamber of Com- u^on of Weafem Europe would 
.meres removed. 

GERMAN MICROSCOPE TRADE WITH 

FOR MADRAS HOSPITAL DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 
A firm from the Federal Re- The indnstrial manufactured 


public of Germany is soon to goods haye, during the last few 
provide the General Hospital yrars, become a dynamic cous¬ 
in Madras with an electron ml- lituent of the exports from the 
croscope which has revolution- developing countries to the 
Iscd diagnostic medicine. Federal Republic of Germany, 




liMt..ll 


5 ‘. *T<;CT co-operation bc- 
^ ../een German industry 
and the United Nations 
Development Organization 
(UNIDO) is to be improved. 
To this end, a discussion took 
place on November 21 in the 
>%«sfstry for Economic Co- 
f.\ji.Tatio)- b«fx«ccn representa¬ 

tives oa ■ ■■'■iO, the Federa- 
of Gcniian industry 
, the German Chambers 

I </• industry and Commerce 
'TU the Federation of 

I . . Banks, the Credit 

[ For Reconstruction 


(KW), the German Develop^ 
ment Association (DEG), the 
Federal Agency for Foreign** 
Trade Information (BFA) an4 
the German Association for 
Technical Co-operation (GTZK 
The ministry reports that the 
focal point of the discumlons 
was the uncxploited * possibility, 
of UNIDO support of invest* 
meats in the industrial scctoit 
as well as the Identification ^ 
specific investment proJccH' 
that are suitable for a partner^ 
like co-operatioa with Germfiff 
industry. 


*The measures are incompa¬ 


tible with principles of human- 


Ify — that Is the Ministry For 


Inini-German Relations* ap¬ 


praisal of fhc installation and 


COBSlnnt expansion of barriers 


OU the demarcation line bet¬ 


ween the Federal Rcpuhlic CfC 


Germany and the GOR. The 
eguipping of these barriers 
jwllh mine-belts and automatic 
shooting devices recently claim¬ 
ed a new victim, on the border 


This was stated In the **Hand- 
•Isblatt** in its Istoe dated Nov- 
18, with reference to a survey 
made by the UNCTAD secre¬ 
tariat. 

While these products amount 
ed to 3.2 per cent of German 
Imports from Thinl World 
countries in 1959, the figure 
_was 11.6 per cent last year. In 
'the first half of 1975, this 
figure has further Increased to 
;T6 per cent. In 1966 the deve¬ 
loping countries had for the 
first time sold manufactured 
goods valued at one bil¬ 

lion DM (DM 1 = Rs. 3.40) 
to the Federal Republic of 
Germany, this figure had al¬ 
ready increased to almost 4.7 
billion DM during 1974, and 
in this year it is expected to 
touch fhc 5 billion DM. 
BRANDT RE-ELECTED 
PARTY CHIEF 

Former Chancellor Willy 

The **vcry open and cons¬ 
tructive** exchange of ideas, 
' the Ministry for Economic 
Co-operation reports, provided 
points of departure for improv¬ 
ing the flow of information. The 
conference, the ministry added, 
also constituted the start of a 
continuing exchange of experi¬ 
ences befween UNIDO on the 
one hand the other above-men¬ 
tioned agencies on the other 
' hand. The ministry foresees 
the gnrdnal extension of such 
I Inter-agency discussion to other 




After the detoimilow of gu 


automatic shooting dsvlce^ a 


petsoa was woundcd[ or fclMed 


on GDR terrliofy. A spokes 


man of the Boon uriiiistry as¬ 


serted that these lns|allatioiM 


stand in contradiction to 


closing resointioas la Helsfakl^ 
of the Confcreact Oa Security] 
Aad Co-opcntloH lu Earopej 
(CSCE), aimed at fbrtheriagj 
detente policy In all coantriesnS 


Brandt and Chancellor HelMt 
Schmidt were re-dected to tap 
posts of West GcmiaBy*s Social- 
Democratic Party on Nov. 14, 
Mr. Brandt was reconfirmed as 
party chairmao. Chancellor 
Schmidt was rc-electcd Depaty 
Chairman. 


SE ASIAN COUNTRIES 
WANT COOPERATION 
WITH EUROPE 

P OLLOWING hie ictaia. 
* from a visit to mcasber- 
countries of the Asian groap 
— Indonesia, Singapore, Ma¬ 
laysia, Thailand aad the 
Philippines — MiaMcr of 
State Karl Moeisch (Foro- 
cign Office) teas e ba r aefe rtz- 
ed the group as being faR- 
portant partners not only for 
the Federal Republic «»C Ger¬ 
many, but ffiggjh e entire Eu¬ 
ropean Ciffmiilty. At a 
news conference on Nov. 24 
In Bonn, the Minister of 
State said Earope is eil c w B" 
ed and courted as a paitacr 
withoat political or other 
foreign-policy claims la this 
part of the world. 

The Mlalster of State re¬ 
ported that the five countries 
are to hold a nmurit coafeu- 
CBce at the bcglaniiig of next 
year la an effort to create a 
**zone of peace, of ff e edows 
and oi aentmlMy** la So ufil i 
East Asia, wHhla which pri¬ 
ority caa be on econoasle 
dcvelopmcat. 


» h-ews 
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Indfi-CkniHin Talks On 
Encrsy PnAlsms 
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INDO-GERMAN RELATIONS—1975 \ 

The developaents in Indo-German relations in 1975 repre¬ 
sented a continuous process o^ exchanges between the two 
countries on all levels. 

The year began with another round of high-level political 
consultations in Delhi which had been established some 
years ago. 

InMarch, Mr. Walter Arendt» the Federal Minister of La¬ 
bour and Social Aff airs, visited India on the occasion of 
the International Minors* Congress. 

A delegation from the Federal Republic of Germany was in 
India in April for the negotiating and signing of an econo¬ 
mic assistance agreement under which India receives bila¬ 
teral and multilateral financial assistance from Germany 
during the current fiscal year amounting to DM 609 million 
-about Rs 2200 crores. 

At the level of trade exchanges and collaborations, the 
last year has seen an all-time record in the number of 
Indo-German joint ventures and there is every indication 
that cooperation in this regard, in which private industry 
takes the initiative, will remain on the increase. In the 
public sector, the signing of an agreement for the expan- ‘ 
Sion of the Rourkela Steel Plant—set up in collaboration 
with the Federal Republic of Germany 20 years ago—was an ^ 
example of the continuing process of joint effort in meet- 
Ing India’s growing industrial requirements. 

In July, a high power delegation led by the Minister of | 
State in the Federal German Foreign Of f ice , Mr Hans Juergen | 
Wischnewski, was in Delhi to have talks wi th Indian leaders | 
about the dialogue between the developing and the indue- 1 
trialised countries, particularly for the reconvening of | 
the Paris Preparatory Conference on International Econo- | 
mic Cooperation. 

In August, the Indian Foreign Minister, Mr. Y.B. Chavan, 
met Federal Foreign Minister Genscher in Frankfurt and in 
New York at the UN headquarters, where they dealt with im¬ 
portant questions of mutual interest. Indian Minister of 
Commerce, Mr Chattopadhayaya, continued the dialogue with 
the Federal Government in Bonn in September. He had an 
extensive exchange of views with Minister Wischnewski 
about the prospects of the energy conference and was also 
received by other government leaders, including Federal 
Minister of Agriculture Mr. Ertl. Uni&n Minister for Energy, 
Mr. K.C. Pant, followed him in October to discuss Indo- 
German cooperation in energy. He had talks with Federal 
Minister of Research and Technology, Mr Matthoefer and 
discussed Indo-German cooperation in energy. Mr. Pant also 
had talks with State Secretary Brueck of the Federal Mini¬ 
stry of Economic Cooperation and State Secretary Rohwedder 
of the Federal Ministry of Economics. 

Important visitors from Germany in India in November inclu¬ 
ded Dr. Alfons Goppel, Chief Minister of Bavaria, and a 
delegation of German parliamentarians led by the Vice 
President ^eputy Speaker) of the Federal Parliament, Dr. 

R. Jaeger. JDr Goppel was invited by Indian Foreign Minister 
Chavan. The German parliamentarians followed an invita¬ 
tion by former Lok Sabha Speaker, Dr. Dhillon. The German 
visitors were received by President Ahmed, Vice-President 
Jatti and Prime Minister Indira Gandhi and had talks with 
other Indian leaders. 

Readers of GERMAN NEWS will doubtless have followed these 
events with interest. In wishing all readers a Happy Christ¬ 
mas and New Year, we look ahead with confidence to the 
continuing of Indo-German relations in 1976. 
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0HRISTMAS has been celebrated on 25ih December since the fourth century, but 
Christmas presents only date from the 15th century when the Christ-child sent 
a bag of presents called a Christbuerdo to every German youngster. A proper 
'Christmas load' contains five things: a toy. something nice to cat, a coin, something 
to wear, and a pencil-box. or what goes in it (called Scholastika). 

Christmas trees may have originated in Alsace. One was reported from Strasburg 
in 1.604. decorated with paper roses, apples, little biscuits and pieces of sugar; and 
later Liselotte von der Pfalz wrote to her daughter from Northern France describing 
'little box-trees with candles fastened to each branch.' calling it 'a most pretty cus¬ 
tom.' During the Wars of Liberation against Napoleon. Prussian officers imported 
the custom into Germany as far as Danzig, and Ludwig I’s wife Theresc introduced 
them into Bavaria. Christmas trees swept into Britain under victoria and Albert and 
today look much the same in Germany and Britain. 

German citizens used to buy their Christmas presents at Christmas markets. The 
markets at Berlin. Leipzig, Magdeburg. Frankfurt, Colonge and Nuremberg were 
famous throughout the country, and the Hamburg market was called the Dom, the 
cathedral, because it was set up in the precinct, while in Munich the Kripperlmarkt 
still specialises in Christmas cribs and carved figures. 

The baking of traditional Christmas confectionery has been carried out by German 
housewives from times immemorial. For days the whole house is full of the 
smell of almonds, honey, and other spices. The lady of the house busies herself in 
the activity of baking confectionery, singing Christmas songs all the while. 

Germans want to get the family together for Christmas and sit round their tree. 
They are very generous in giving presents, and 'Sie mueder Weihnachtsmann/ 'you 
tired Father Christmas,* is a good-natured nickname for someone moving very 
slowly, like the heavily-laden spirit of goodwill. 















PRESIDENT SCHEEL IN SPAIN 


P RESIDENT Walter Schocl, was in 
Spain t€» take pan in the roronaticni 
ceremony for Juan Claries 1 ., king of 
Spain, on Novcfinber *7. l^ter, he met 
privately Spain's new 111*31! of Stiito. 

The President told pn*ss represi-ntatives 
after the meeting "The King laies Spain’s 
political future with keen awaieiicss of 
ri*s|x>iisibilit> aiul with gntNiwill. 
Juan Carlos reiognbes the degree 
of his resfxinsibility. T*.\i*rytiling depends 


on whether he can maintain the entity of 
Spain:' The President 'emphasized that 
the King of Spain is interested in close re¬ 
lationships with the European Ckimmu- 
nitv — lelaiions not only in the eccmoinic 
field, hut in all spheres. On Sexond Ger¬ 
man 'lelevision. President Schecl said; 
"Spain is a European country, and within 
the European C^omniunity the Federal Re- 
piihlit t>f Ciermany has always expressed 
the view iliat all should be done in order 


gradually to lead Spain into that Commu¬ 
nity. To do this in the past was difficult 
. . . because of the political structure. 
Now the Community should cmable Spain, 
via a gradual development, to have access 
to the Europi^an Community.'* The Pre¬ 
sident added: "Spain must know how 
the Community is constructixl, and we 
must know that Spain, in order to be 
able to become a member of the Commu¬ 
nity, needs time for development." 


THE GERMAN POSITION ON S. AFRICA 


BAHR VISITS NIGERIA 
GABON AND TANZANIA 

&DERAL CiTuiaii Minister for KfO 
nomic. C<>-operaii«m, Mr. Egon IKihr, 
viMiecl Nigeria, Galjoii and ’I'an/aiiia 
on a iitiieda) \ivil .Marling from Nov- 

i-mlM.*r 30, ill order to intenvify the 

Cvciinan <0 operation and developmenl aid 
prcigrainiiies eii\is:ig<'d with these itiuii- 
tries. A S[>oke.sman of the Federal Ger¬ 
man Ministry for E.icuioiiiu Co-operation 
further disilosed that Nigeria, which is 
one of the largest oil-proiiuiing countries, 
is sc*eking an extension of tciliniial co¬ 
operation with foreign lountnies. 

Minister Balir met Pre.sidcnt Bongo 
in l.ibievilli*. In 'i'an/ania. lie met 

President Nyen re and the Tan/aniaii 
loreign MiniMiT. Mr. Kaduma, the Fin¬ 
ance Minister and Planning Minister, Mr. 
Jamal and the Eaonomie Minister, Mr. 
M^uya. 


T he German Federal Government 
position ill regard to South Africa, 
Miitisier i»f State Hans-Jucigen Wiwhiie- 
Hski (Foreign Office) emphasized in a radio 
iiiter\iew on November >5, is quite clear, 
lie »aid that the government maintains 
again.M Rhcxlesia tlie economic boycott 
divided u|)on by the United Nations. 
^VgainsL South Africa there is no such 
boycott. "Accordingly, there is no exxasion 
:o consider such a measure." 

Minister Wisehnewski gave assurances 
that there* is no atomic co-operation bet¬ 
ween the Fc:deral Republic of Germany 
and .South Africa, and will be none in the 
luture. 5 k>uth Africa, he added, has mere¬ 
ly ordered a normal atom-fueled power 
plant from a C>eTman 6rm. 

German firms in particular, those that 
have close relations with the German 
Federal Govc*mmenc, diould not lend 
»up|Mirt, said the Minister of State, to any- 


Ihing that would benefit the apartheid 
policy, which has been condemned by 
fioiiii. On the exher hand, he poinlc:d 
out, German firms active in South Africa 
are naturally subordinated to that coun- 
liy’s laws. 

In the view of Minister Wischnewski. 
there must be German contacts with all 
groups of the South African populace — 
with a distinction to be made between 
the cifficial German Federal Government 
policy and wliat could be undertaken 
by groups of German citizens. 

The Minister of State hopes the Euro¬ 
pean Community countrUx will speak to 
South Africa witli one voice. This effort, 
he observed, might run up against a 
difficulty involving policy on arms ex¬ 
ports. The Federal Republic of Germany 
delivers no weapons to the Republic of 
South Africa, nor will it do so in the 
future. 




PICTORIAL DIARY — GENSCHER IN SOUTH AMERICA 



Foreign Minister Genseher w/th President B%rmudez of Peru tn Urns With hia Peruvian eount^rpMri dm la Flor Fa/Ze 






INDO-GERM/'.’ ' 
PROBLEMS 


- f!GY 



Thm indlM Md German daiagaies hold talka in Bonn> 



Tha tgadar of tha Indian dalagatlon baing 
waleomad Or. Lahr of tha Fadaral Minh 
•tfy for Haaamreh and Taehnologg. 


A n Indian delegation was in the Fcdc' 
ml Republic of Germany fr(»in 
November 17 to 20 and held talks <cnire<l 
on energy problems. 'I’he Indians \isiierl a 
German coal mine lo inform themscNes 
on mining techniques and coal re- 
starch. The delegation had talka at the 
Federal Ministry of Research And Tech- 
iiology on November 20 with a German 
team led by Mr. BraubacJi, Additional 
Secretary fenr Mining in the ministry. 
Among Che topics disc'usaed was Indo* 
German cewperation in the field of min¬ 
ing. 




mc 


J he visit of the delc'gation came after 
the; visit to Germany l)y Indian Energy 
Mini.stet, Mr. K.C.. l*aiit, from Oct va 
to 23. Mr. Fain had talks during his 
\isiL with the Federal Minister ot Re¬ 
search and reciitiology, Mr. Matthoefc'r 
and discussed Indo Geiinan c<x>pciaiioii 
In c'tiergy. Mr. Pant also had talks with 
State Sc^cretary Brueck of the FcHleral 
Ministry of Economic Cocqieration and 
the State: Secretary in the Feder.i] Minis- 
try of Econoniir.s. Mr. Koliwedder. I'he 
Indian Minister visited the latest coal- 
fuelled and nurleur power plants in Ger¬ 
many» among them the Kraftwerke^-Union 
power plant in Mucdheim/Rultr where he 
met top officials of the plant and dis¬ 
cussed liic prohtc.'ms of 200 MW and 500 
MW power plants. 

The 1 ndo-Ck*rman joint interest in 
facing energy problems continues with 
the holding of an Indo-Gemian Power 
Plant syniposiuni in Delhi frcmi Jan. 13 
lo ifi next year. Ihe symposium, otgan- 
ised jointly by BHF.L and Indian Minis¬ 
try of Energy and the German VCB will 
be held at Vigyan Bhavan and will be 
attended by 350 delegates. ■ 


Mlnlatar If- C. Pant (5th from laft) during 
hla visit to tha Kraftwarka-Union power 
plant in the Fadaral Republic of Germany 
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Dr. Kon Sydow, Agricultural Attache In the Embassy of the Federal Republic of Germany (2nd from left) with Mr. N. K. Dutta of 
the Directorate of EMtension in the Ministry of Agriculture and Irrigailtm. and Indian officials who received the German gift of sheep 
at Delhi airport. Right: The Rambouiilet sheep. 


A i.MOKA was in ilie iit ws rftriiil\ 
wilh ilii: arri\al of a Get man gilt 
of sheep f€>r ihe liulo-Geiinan Agritul- 
liiral l>e\el€>piiieiil Ageluy’s (ICAI>A) 
slii*i*p Itrei-ilitig progiaiiiine in Alinora uiul 
.tlst» ihe (oiiiinissuiiiing ol a liipiicl 
gen plant ti> he run li^ l<>AI>A. 

I'he gilt ol sheep t i()o sheep (i.pi 
rw(*s anti sgt» lanis) was haiiiletl tjver tifi 
lleieiiilM’r S by I>r lU'Viul von Syd«»w, 
Agrii utiiiral Ait.uhe in llie Embassy ot 
ili«- It^leial Ke}>ubli< e>f (^Tinaiiy. Delhi, 
lf> an oHic ial tif the Itulian Miiiisirv of 
Agiit tilture aiwl Iriigation at I 3 elhi air 
ptni. The .simple baiicliiig over rrre- 
iei>n> was lieltl in I lie piesciicc* of Dr. 
Duiikel. Ihe C*eim.ni team leAiler at the 
liuto-Ch'iiiian Agrit uliiiial Projeii in 
Alincna. 

1 he sheep were taken to Alniora to be 
iitiliM'tl 111 the sheep bleeding prograniine 
ol |C;AI>A as a base mik k to improse the 
c|ualil\ ol sheep heids in Aliiiota anti in 
iiciglilMiiiritig areas. 

l',he gill til sliet'p came from a special¬ 
ly Miecicd Imx'il. lalli^l the RainlMiuilleL 
brei?il which is consiclerecl by experts 
ui be particularly suitable for the climate 
and natural conditions in Alniora. The 
seU'ction was made by Indian and Cc'riiian 
experts in rcfiisiillation with the State and 


L'nioii CGovernments and on the basis ol 
the s|>cc ial brcitding Tequirentenls of the 
area. 

1 he Ranilrouillec breed was developcxl 
ill Fiance and later in CGermanv. It is 
now bred mostly in the USA. I'hc* 
breeding in USA started after li^io when 
a CGeiiiian tcKik the: KainlrouilhI brc.'ed to 
a fair in Chicago. 'I'lie breed is kiujwii 
lor Its line wool 'iiul high fleecer weight, 
li is also resistant to c’xfic*ine cold anil to 
nitiistuie affecting the skin and the pelt. 
J he RanilMiuillet hreed is populai due in 
its cpialities of early maturing ami the 
high rale of int rc'ase in weight per day 
li is specially suitable to mountainous it* 
gions like Alinora bcxaiisc' it lias a iiai or¬ 
al adaptability to liigli slopes and can 
walk fin steep inclines. 

"J'lie iiiircHluclioti of the* KaiiilMruillel 
brettl in Alniora ik being taken up with 
the* purpose* of cros-sing this breed evith 
Itxal c»nc‘s and thcr RamlKiuillei rams arc 
coii.sidci'ed by experts to lie paiticiilarlv 
suiialile for this purpose*. UiicUt the- 
IGADA project the* Ranilxminct ewers and 
rams will Ire usc*d for crossing only with 
local breeds and it is lioped that Ihe pio- 
geny will he an ideal breed for Almora. 

Ibe gift from the Federal Rerpnblie of 
Germany underscore's the practical co- 


opc-iaiiiiii at work bertween the two coun¬ 
tries ill the IGADA project. Sheep breed¬ 
ing is being developed in Almora on a 
large scale to provide a gmxl source of 
iiicuinc to the farmers in the area who can 
mil it as a home industry. It is envisag¬ 
ed ihat iiiircMhic (ion ol this special breed 
will help greativ in evoKing a flourishing 
wool indiisiiy in Almora. 

A inoiiib c‘arli«*r. the* then Chic'f Min¬ 
ister of U.F.. Mr. H.N. llaliugiiiia c.ciiu- 
inivsioiied a licpiid nitrogen plant and a 
.sc'c'd proie.vsing unit ini|ioriecl from the 
Federal Ri*pulili<' of Germany for IGADA. 
The' I unction was 1 u*Ul in the presence of 
Ml. S.C.'. 'I'ripailii, Di.stricr Magisiiate and 
Cliaitiiiaii of ICGADA, & Mr. F.bcrliard von 
Fiiiikaiiier l*ress Goun.sellui in the Kiii- 
ba.ssy ol the Fetleral Repuhtu of CKTinany, 
Delhi. 

Alter inaiigiiraiing the' plant, Mr. Bahu- 
giiiia spokt- at Ibe pU'iiary .sc'ssioii of ilie 
cii\eloptiiet)t vc'niiiiiir and fanner's con¬ 
ic ic-nic* |(nrill\ organised by IGADA and 
District Board, Almora. lie said: “We 
want to thank our fGerman friends who 
have roiiie lic're for ibis Indo-German 
project. Wo also thank the C^ovemment 
of the Fc'deral Kc'public of Germany for 
llieir ccKipcrraiioii and for the gcMHl work 
done by the experts in this district." Bi 


Former U.P. Chief Minister, Mr, H. FI. Bahuguna, opens the liould nitrrmen plant at Almora The Disiriei AtwnsxrM. 

Ch,l,manlGMA. Mr S. C Trlp,thn.rrcm) Is sMths pMurs. tUgM: Mr. B.b%Zl!^t ihi sUd ^^X* dSf- 









IFORHGW MirtlSTEB GEHSCHER’S VISIT 

A CONTRIBUTION TO PEACE IN THE MIDDLE EAST 



Fonign MinisiBr Genseh^r wlUi Umll Ponign MiniMiw Tiggi Ation in Tn! A¥lr. 


F oreign Minister CensLher return¬ 
ed to Germany on Nov. 30 after 
a three-day visit to Israel. He said on 
his return tliat his visit had shown once 
more that the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many and Israel were determined to ex¬ 
pand tlicir political. eu>no;uk- and cul¬ 
tural relations. 

Speaking on Radio Germany, Mr. Gen- 
scher said: *'Onc can speak today of cloae 
and trusting relations between the two 
countries." 

Israeli Foreign Minister Yigal Allon 
said in biddii^ farewell to Mr. Genschia' 
that the Bonn Foreign Minister's visit to 
Israel had contributed to decfiening rela¬ 
tions between the two countries. Mr. Gen- 
scljer invited his Israeli colleague, who 
was in Bonn last February, to visit the 
Fed^al Republic of Germany again next 
year. 

Ill Tei Aviv. Minister Genscher evalu¬ 
ated his visit as "a constructive contribu¬ 
tion on tlie way to |M:arc in the Middle 
East." He added iliat the Ckxiuan Fede¬ 
ral Government is interested in a "stable 
and lasting Middle East peace." Israel, 
lie said, is prepared and determined to 
continue along the constructive way that 
was travellc^d with the conclusion of an 
interim agreement with Egypt. 

In his talks with Israeli F'oreign Minis- 
Ici Yigal Allcin, Mr. Genscher hoped their 
cliaru-ssions would "make a contribution to 
bringing about a stable order of peace, 
for which this region and its populaces 
are waiting." 


Fie said a review of the diplomatic le- 
lations between Israc-l and the Federal 
Republic of <;ermany should make clear 
to Uie people of both countries that "after 
the disastrous past" now a way into the 
future" is being sought. A major thnne 
of the discussions hc^tween the two For' 
cign Ministers was the MicMIe East pro¬ 
blem. and particularly the C|Uc-stioii of the 
Palestinians. 

Mr. Geiischc;r also had talks with the 
Israeli President. Mr. Katiir. Later 
during a banquet. Mr. Genscher said: 
"We are cjonvincc*cl that heed must be 
taken of the international principle that 
characUTizes as inadmissible any annexa¬ 


tion of territenry by forte." He expressed 
hope that an arrangement might be tound 
to settle the Middle East conflict while 
hccxlii^ the principles of the United Na¬ 
tions resolution. 

During Mr. Genscher's visit, it was de- 
cederd to establish a mixed economic com¬ 
mission that will Iwgin its work in 197O. 
A preparatory meeting is to take place in 
Bonn early next year. According to a 
joint announcement by the two govern¬ 
ments. the commission is to contribute to 
the utilizaikm of all possibilities to inten¬ 
sify mutual economic relations. A dele¬ 
gation of the Federation of German In- 
dnstry is to visit Israel next March. ■ 


GENSCHER IN BUCHAREST 


P OREIGN Minister Genscher was in 
■ Buchaiest on Dcccmbcnr 4 for a two- 
day visit. The focal point of his discus¬ 
sions with the Rumanian Govemmeni 
was the improvement of German-Riuiia- 
nian trade, as well as humanitarian 
matters. 

During his visit, Mr. Gensdher was re¬ 
ceived by President of the Socialist Re¬ 
public <»f Rumania, Mr. Geauqescu, for 
detailed talks cm bilateral and internation¬ 
al questions of comm o n interest. Mr. 
GeniHicr also had talks witli the Minister 
President of the Rumanian Government, 
Mr. Manca Mancicu, and the Secretary of 


the Central Committee of the Rumanian 
Communist Party. Mr. Stefan Andrei. 

Both Foreign Ministers conducted offi¬ 
cial Uiks on the devetopment of relations 
between both the countries and exchanged 
vievrs on international topics. According 
to a Joint communiqiie, both sides ex¬ 
pressed latisfactkm with the bilateral re¬ 
lations between the two countries. Satis¬ 
faction was also expresKd over the fact 
that the trade volume between the two 
cxmntries has increaied considerably duiw 
ing the last few years. 

Both sides feafinned their Intentioo to 
contribute cheir mile 10 tmoothen con¬ 


tacts between the citizens of the two coun¬ 
tries and to solve humanitarian questions 
on the basis of mutual trust and goodwill 
in the spirit of the final communique of 
the CSCE. 

Concern was expressed over the distance 
between the developed and the develop¬ 
ing countries. They emphasised the im¬ 
portance of a just economic order which 
aims at promising progre s s in dcvelop- 
ing oouiurics, providing easy access to the 
economic and technical advancements to 
developing conntries and the guarantee¬ 
ing of sudiility in Intemaiional economic 
life. 
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E VI:N jI cm the l;i<< of il, Gcriiiaiiy 
has ilian(;fcl more m ilu* paM qiiar- 
UT of a ceiitur^ ihaii ai»\ mlui l-iiioi-ran 
rountry, nolliin^ is iium* siiikini; .iimI iiii 
agiiiatise than to baser wait he'd ilic inarch 
of world fveiils particularly oser the* last 
live years whiih bin eel ilir l-'c*cI<T#d Rc^pub- 
lie of C-i'rinari) iiiio a Mute ol pohtic.al 
maturity. jM»rmi-r (.'.haneellor Willy lhandt 
often said that it Wcsi Germany was an 
eeononiie. ipaiii, it was always a |Militj<al 
dwarf. All that is neiw hisiory lK.*-e.aiise 
West Gel many has at I*mg last of 

age. Its infliieiiee, both within the Euio- 
pcan Economic Ce^nimuiiity and outside, 
has grown swilily in recent yerars, and it 
IS playing a wider role in world affairs. 
Aliovc all, the e.ouiirry has coped with the 
eronomic rcc:esfiion IretlcT than most of 
Its iieighlMiiirs, albcMt at I he crxpense* of 
n laii\c*Iy high unemployment. '1 he* Euro- 
prniines.s’ of the West Germans today is 
inspiiing a ni‘w confidence all «iver Euio|M\ 
CM'Ogr.'iphically. the Gentians have lost 
some! 40 per eciit of Ihc'ir territory if one 
w'ere* to glance* at a map of the vastly 
swollen Reich in Hitler's heyday, hut with¬ 
in the political and military sc'eiiritv of 
the hi-polar world of the Iasi quaitcrr of a 
cimtuiy under the American unihrella, the 
new West C^ennaiiy has emerged as one of 
the world's most import ant trading na 
lions. One day in summer this year. 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt stood before 


(he Federal Parliament and asked: '*VVhen 
before on German soil lias thetc* been so 
much perwHial rreedoiii, so great a measuif* 
of piospenty, so riiuch social lairii<!ss and 
so iiiucii tolerance?” He was right liccause 
at no Lime in their history have the t*ci- 
inatis livc*d so well arul prospered so much 
as icKtay. 

BOOMING PROSPERrrV 

All other W«*si Euiofieans admit today 
that the West Carmans have a great deal 
to teach cverylxHly although there arc 
many people hIio even wonder if the 
German menace is a fact or fiction. Since 
1945 the Europeam have become coiidi' 
tioiu'd to consider Ckrmany as somewhat 
harmless and perhaps even an ally in 
(he New European World Order. 1 ^.hi 
winter when the lights were neatly wink 
ing out all over Euiope and there was an 
atmosphere of (ri.sis in the European ihan- 
ceiics. when some mernibers of the EEC 
teetered on bankruptcy, the vast Wen 
Geiman reserves and the solid icMk-like 
Dc'Utscheniark were (he oiily hope of Wc*s( 
F.uropean economy, 'llie West Ckrrmans 
had some g 34.2 billions in reserves locked 
safely away in the Bundc'sbaiik. "The G«*t 
mans,” remark(!d a French newspapc*r, 
“arc the? Arabs of Europe.” By any stan¬ 
dards the We.st German cronomy icxluy 
is still one of the In’S! managed ecoiiomic*s 
ni the Westc/n world. 


At the same time Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt is fust c’nieigitig as a world states' 
man who iiiiy have a great deal to say 
.ibout ihr future ot the iu*w world econo¬ 
mic Older and ilic roic of internal ional 
community. But licliiiut .'vchniidt is ('.••sc‘ii- 
lialiV fir.si a Wi-.sr tpciinan, secondly an 
European and then .m intcTnaiionalist. 
SciiiK' people even f< ji ilial he could be- 
conn- an ob.Mrui iioniM laiier day de Gaulle 
- - they even c.ill linn "Charles de 
Siliiiiidi ” Bui this is certaiuly far letch- 
cd. although out: (atiiu.H deny that Helmut 
Schmidt IS a very anihitioii.s man who has 
some faith in his own destiny. Alxnit tins, 
Srhmictt's frieiul.s and tents one talks to 
all agiec*. hut 1 I 1 C (k*rmans are ceitaitily 
not iiu«inigihly aggressive, militant or 
cxpansionisi. 

rtrruRE of deivioi:racy 

Recently wh<:iic*ver 1 wenit to Germany 
I askcnl a sctie.s of qiic'siioiis cU many Ger- 
fiierids. lio ihry sliil fear—like Willy 
Brandt lot example —that de*TncMrai'y will 
be dead in ,';o years? Is il conceivable 
that Germans could start another war in 
FunqK!? Ho all the West Ck'rmans a(cc*pt 
the |icrinaneni division of their home¬ 
land? For how long will the economic 
miracle: la.stc Obviously, the Germans are 
ST ill perplexed and roufused alxiui world 
c'vcinv and iheii InHuning pios|iCTity. 
'I here are lingering dotihis, addcnl anxie 
lies and also a sort of p.-ychological bc- 
wildcTrnent about the future not only in 
Fiirope but also in Asia. ThcTe is still 
that fc*ar and fascination alxiut China and 
its ixiliiiTal future with the .Soviet Union. 

I 'I heri* IS the worry alKuii the Russian 
I mriiafc and West Germany's ability to 
{ honourably defend (lie c*xisiing borders of 
! F.umpe. 7 ’hc West 0 ‘imans continue t« 

] worry alxiut world energy food rcsour(r.*s 
I and population crises — they want to do 
I some itiiiig about it all. Hcru-c one is 
i left in no doubt that the? march of world 
I evc*nts has forced West GcTmany into ma¬ 
turity. 

It is tempting to conclude that West 
Cermanv is passing through a seroiid post¬ 
war economic- miracle. Chancellor Sch¬ 
midt has used a combination of light 
credit restrict ions and deep cuts in the 
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Federal budget to throUle back coiMump-' 
Ikm In a' way few other Wcticm leaden 
have dared. The West Germans still che- 
riih their coonomic aiuiAcn and are de¬ 
voted to the principle of hard work and 
efAcienc 7 . Only tlie West Germans could 
so magtiiOcenlly respond to the cause of 
national ecemomy because they regard in¬ 
flation and unemployment as a menace 
not only to their standard of living but 
alact a threat to political liberty and civi¬ 
lised standards. It is a unique experience 
to watch the Germans tackle the ravages 
of Inflation and recession. There is a 
tinge of that Prussian military efficiency 
about it. 

And yet while Germany's salesmen went 
e\CTy where to boost their exports and 
trade, in earlier post-war >ears the thrust 
oi its foreign pidicy was not so expansive. 
**We left all that to the Americans. Bri¬ 
tish and the French." chuckles a West 
German diplomat. But the October Arab- 
Israeli War followed by the five-fold oil 
price rise changed all that TUI then the 
West German concern was to consolidate 
its presence in the EEC and keep Moscow 
and Washington in humour. It was a 
cci/y hi-potar world which need not be 
disturbed. But the West Asian crisis has 
ushered in new political and economic 
realities. In the rest of the Western world# 
inflation is tearing at the social and eco¬ 
nomic structure. Natural checks and balan¬ 
ces appear to be falling. Somehow the 
governments feel powerless to influence 
the trend of events and power seems to be 


slipping inui the hands of oil sheikhs, 
financial gnomes, petty bureaucrats, trade 
unionists, speculators, etc. In West Ger¬ 
many such a dark vitfon may seem incon¬ 
gruous amidst the glitter of West Ger¬ 
many's fantastic prosperity, but its psy¬ 
chological effects are there. 

SEARCH FOR IDENTITY 

'I'lie West Gennans have no stomach for 
anotlicr lollapse and hence their despe¬ 
rate search for their own identity and 
purpose in shaping world events. !$cli- 
niidt's conservative hut firm and deter¬ 
mined approach to events at home and 
abroad has made him a xoarii^ success 
everywhere. At home he has created such 
a tidy picture of economic and political 
success that it is difficult to visualise the 
success of any extremist.^. There is that 
centrist, pragmatic stance in West Gcr- 
niany to-day which prevents pcriarisatioii 
of power and influences as in Britain. It 
is in this background that Schmidt's min¬ 
isters in Bonn are able to expand the 
scope of German policy far beyond the 
hodbeons ct the iqtio's. Hence today in 
Bonn, the West Gcnrman capital which is 
rc*sting primely on the broad shoulder of 
the Rhine, there is a flcxid of dlistlnguish- 
ed visitevrs from abroad. 

SCHMIDT'S PEKING VISIT 

Ihc Germans arc once again beginning 
to feel the new pulse of Europe and the 


world at large. Suddenly, they are in a 
desperate hurry to catch up after years 
of 'uranquilliiy* in foreign affairs and seem 
to be enjoying their newly-found role. To 
top it all, Chancellor Schmidt travelled to 
Peking to meet Chairman Mao-ise Tung. 
The preparations for Chancellor's Peking 
visit were made quietly and syMCtnatical- 
ly. The German Chancellor took * good 
care to ensure that he was not manoeuvr¬ 
ed into an anti-Soviet front alongside his 
Chinese opposite numbers. 

In the coming years. West Geriuany is 
going to matter a great deal more than 
what has been the caM so far. It is no 
more a political dwarf and is still an eco¬ 
nomic giant atom to flex Us muscles, ft 
pays a6 per cent of the cost of NAl'O. 
It pays 30% of the cost of the Euro¬ 
pean Community. And now Uiat the in- 
dmirialiscd world is in a recession, it is to 
Germany's lead, alongside that U.S. 

and Japan, that the other couiicrics look. 
The West CUrrmans must also learn to live 
by their wits because West Germany's evi¬ 
dent power is also fragile. Apart from 
coal and a little gas. Germany remains 
dependent on imporu for all its raw 
materials. Exports account for one-quar¬ 
ter of the country's gross national pro¬ 
duct. To stay afloat in this turbulent 
world and maintain that standard of liv¬ 
ing and civilised quality of life. West 
Gcrrmany cannot anymore remain isolated. 
This is the home truth Chancellor Sch¬ 
midt is trying to teach the West Germans 
to-day. n 


GERMAN DEVELOPMENT AID 


EC IMPORTS FROM 


P CBUCLY granted devdopmem aid 
” bom the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many from iggo through 1974 amounted 
to DM 4 i# 7 oo million (DM 1 as Rs. S- 40 ). 
This statistic appeared In the leoently 
published Government Report On Deve¬ 
lopment Policy. Private aid. as a whole, 
during this period came to DM 40.100 
million. 

Not conbontation. but only a cxmittuc- 
tively oriented policy baaed on partnerlifce 
co-operation with die TMld World b the 
right amswer 10 dw Changed world littia- 
tlon and to the dav^dopfog countries* de- 
manda Cor a bade ve-stnicmring of intcr- 
nathmal economic relations, the report 


declared. 

The total points of German oo-opera- 
tion with lAe developing countries are 
structural improvemenu in rural regions; 
combating of unemployment; support of 
educational systems; braulening of the 
manufacturing and com m ercial seciois; 
strengthening, planning and oiganiiaiion- 
al abilities; and direct aid in providing 
vital necessities (food, health, bmfily 
planning.) - ] 

In 1974 public devclc»pment aid to a 
totti of DM 6 ,st 7 million waa granted. 
Of this. DM 4 . 9 to million was in the Conn 
of bilateral co-operation, and DM k .907 
million as multilateral co-operation. 


DEVELOPING 

COUNTRIES 

HE general system of the EC prefer¬ 
ences as against the developing coun¬ 
tries would be improved during the ccmi- 
ing year in comparisiem to 1975 as far as 
the agricultural sector is concerned. 

In the case of most of the products an ad¬ 
ditional linear reductiem of 10 % in the 
preferential cusumis duly rates is envisag¬ 
ed. For a few spices like • cinnamon and 
cinnamon flowers, powder^ mace^ nut¬ 
meg. aniseed fruits, powetered aniseed, 
fennel, cumlnseed. juniper, the reductions 
in the customs duties range between si 
to 40 per cent. 
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SPEECH BY AMBASSADOR GUENTER OIEHL AT A MEETING OF THE INOO'GERMAN 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. CALCUTTA. ON NOVEMBER 2«. 


FACING THE CRISIS 


D uring his last visit to ilu> Uniuil 
Status, the fncliaii Kcircign Miiiisicr 
Mr. Chavaii, said in a spcuch he deli' 
vered at the National Press Club in 
Wasliingiuti that an approaili basi’d on 
iiarrotv aid rulatiuiiship is beneficial to 
ncitluT touniry. 1 eiiiirely agree with 
this opinion of tlie Indian I'oreign 
MiniMer. I'Oiluriaiely. our icxTpeiaiioii 
is not tiiiiiied lo ilie field of aid and 
ledmiial .issisiaiue. It (0\ers, on ilie 
loiitrarv, ific* entire speclt'iiiii of fiuiuan 
a<tiviti«‘>. 

liiiliaiiN antf fU'^naiis do naiiirally rea¬ 
lise: tli.ii tlie diffetiMii fortiis of (.•ennaii 
assiMaiKc to India are a \eiy iiii|M»ri- 
ant eliiiieiu of oui bilatetal sociocto- 
iKJinie relaiionsiiip. 'I'iie Cennan aid lo 
India in the fisial vear ir)7f/7.''i, inrfiid- 
ing bilateral ioiiiiibiiii«>n. our slinre in 
inullilaieral assisianie and Cc'iiiian pii 
vate as^i^tafl(e. i nines tip lo the iinpres 
si\e ainniiiii of more tliaii 853 million 
DM «»i‘ Kiipres 277 <riire.s. 

But iluTe is .ils«i an intensive colla- 
hntatiiTii (ifiwf-LMi India, and Get many ill 
till* indiisitial liehl. In iJie yenr 1974, 
tlie Indian Caneiluiient sanctioned 399 
toilalinraiinii agiecinents. Ck'rniaiiv Imld- 
ing the seioiid (losiiion tvitli 71 after 
the United Stales with 79 agreements 
and lM-tf>re llie United Kingdom uilh r,9. 
Our lollalioralioii.H are nearly rxiliisive. 
iy realised in the field of highly quali¬ 
fied and sophisticated areas of produc¬ 
tion. 


The products coming out of these co¬ 
operations have not only made; an im¬ 
pact on the Indian market, but they 
have also given Indian cx|K>rUTS a bet¬ 
ter |x>$sibiliiy to go into foreign mar¬ 
kets. 7 he lndo-Ck.'rraaii cooperation 
has certainly given sonic* what more* 
muscles to the c'Xport |M>licic*s of the 
Indian Irtiver 111111*111. 

'I'he fact thui the busiiic*ss community 
ill the fiee win Id has some dilHciilties to 
bcjjrcMselj^Jnfonned^ail^^ 

^ur cooperation is not limited 
to the field of aid and technical 
assistance. It covers, on the 
contrary, the entire spectrum of 
human activities.^ 

T|wn^"Tovrrr3!Ton?jgrrTiivcsuncnr*Tuw 

kc*pt foreign invest mem during the Iasi 
vears at a lelaiively low level. The Ger¬ 
man investor in general is c|uiie willing 
to imt*5i wiuTc he litids a clear legal net¬ 
work and an opportunity u» earn 
iiioiiey. Brazil is one example to >up- 
port this view; in this pari of the world 
Indonesia and Siiigapoic* are oilu:r8. 

Nc*vc*rilieless, the downward trend 
that Ixxame visible from 1971 on, has 
he€*n stopped, and in 1975 German pri¬ 
vate investment in India has reached 
with 177 inillioti DM (DM i=sRs. 3.40) 
— nioie or less the level of the year 
M> 7 *- 

The oihct imfiortant elcmc*nt in our 
etoiioniic rc'lalions is track*. Hen* wi- 
see a very interesting phenomenon. 


namely that the European Community 
lias become India’s most important 
trading partner, a partner with whom 
cx{K>rts and inifMirls are well balanced. 
One of the reasons is that Gre^t Britain 
joined the EC. 

If wc break down the Bgurcs, we 
realise that tills trade has a very healthy 
structure. It is only fair to .say that 
the general system of preferences giving 
clcvclcqiing countries an advantage as 
far as tariffs and customs are conciTticd, 
lias helped this development very much. 

*973/74 imporu-d- 23-4% of 

her im{N>ris from the Kuropeafi Cmii- 
niunity and cx|M)rted 23.9% of her cx- 
|M>tls to tlie Kunipeaii Oniimuiiiiy. 

Ill 1974/75 India imported 18.8% and 
exported 20.97'^ from and to the Euro¬ 
pean Community. In the same |K*riod, 
expents to the United Stales were 11.4%, 
to the Soviet Union 12.7”^ — iiiipoils 
from the I'nited State's ib.3% and from 
the Soviet Union 9 9%. 

After the oil ciisis broke out all the 
ex pec tat ions liad to be revLsed. Even 
the experts have some cliHn iilties 10 
grasp the wideness and diinciision of 
the crisis. GA'l' I' lias just published 
.some very ititcie.siing figures. In 1974, 
tlie prirc of oil iiitleased by 180%, 
'I'hc priic‘s of induMrial gexHis increased 
33%* developing countries all 

together had to pay in 1974, 05% more 
for their total imports with an increase 
ill volume only of 20%. The imporu 
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FACING THE CRISIS 


of indimrialiscd coumriei, and this is 
a clramatii: sign, decreased for Ihe first 
time since 1958. 

For India the situation is even 
more dranutic. The increase of ex< 
pendiiure for oil has gone up from 
1973 to 1974 by 3bo%. ll is correct 
that the OPEC counirics have made a 
contribution, and a generous one, to 
different development programmes. But 
the truth is that up to now it has main¬ 
ly gone to Arab countries. But our two 
Governments, Indian and. German, are 
joining hands to convince our partncTs 
ill the OPF.C'group to direit some of 
the money also to India. One form to 
do this could be trilateral «.ooperatioii 
here. 

Despite all the obvious differences 
between India and the European Com¬ 
munity, it is entirely correct that with 
regard to the energy crisis we ha\c very 
similar problems and in consequence of 
this similarity also a common intcresi 
how to solve the problems. This opinion 
is sliarcd by the Indian Government 
and the EC Governments. 

It is for this reason that India and 
Germany have taken right from the 
begiiming of the crisis the same stand. 
We have both said that wr did not want 
a confrontation with the OPEC-coun- 
trics; we arc: in favour of a dialogue 
and of negotiations. But we have also 
made it very clear tifat we are not 
helpless. 

Jt is therefore that in the field of high¬ 
ly developed scientific research with the 
aim of solving the energy crisis, we have 
intensified the already existing common 
studies and investigations by Carman 
and Indian scientists to find other 
sources of energy, that is gasification of 
coal, liquefaction of coal and lignite, 
nuclear and solar energy. One cannot 
overrate the importance of these Iiido- 
German undertakings in the scientific- 
field, because they could have a decisive 
effect in the fight for more clean and 
economic eneigy that we produce 
ourselves. So we join hands once again. 

Despite all these efforts, we should 
not be over-optimistic about world eco¬ 
nomy, as far as the next two or three 
. years are concerned. It is true that 
there are some hopeful signs in the 
• United States. But there the situation 
is different, because they are at the same 
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time highly industrialised and produc¬ 
ing importsini raw materials iiulucling 
oil To stop the recession in W(*sutii 
Europe will Im* more difficult. Special 
efforts arc iiciessary. 

At the reccni Paris ConftTcncc wIitTc 
the leaders of the United States, Great 
Britain, FraiUT. Italy, japan aiul Ger¬ 
many came Kjgtqhei', some progress has 
been made creating the prC'C'oiidiiions 
ior overcoming the crisis, and the re- 
sult.s of this Uotifc-retice Will al.so \>e 
beneficial to India. 

Foriunaiely, the .Six have shown wis* 
dom when they siaiecl on Nci\ember 71 h 
that a «iHiperati\e relationship and iiii- 

^he European Community has 
become India's most important 
trading partner, a partner with 
whom exports and imports 
are well balanced.^ _ 

provcMl understanding Ixrtweeii the dev¬ 
eloping count! tes and the industrial 
W'orld is fund a menial to the prcispcTily 
ol each. ''Sustained groivtli in our eco¬ 
nomies.'* thev said ill their linal dec¬ 
laration. * is necessary to growth in dc*- 
velopiiig countries and their growth 
contributes significantly to hc^alih in our 
own CH‘onotiiic\s.** •'We will play our 
part,*' they said, in this context, “thro¬ 
ugh the IMF and other appropriate in¬ 
ternal ioiial fora, in making iirgcni 1111- 
pix>vcmcnis in iniernutional arrange- 
jnents for the stabilisation of the exfN>ri 
earnings of clc’velopmg countries and in 
measures to a.ssisi ilic:ni in financing their 
dc’ficits. In this context, prioritv should 
be given to the pcHire.st developing coun 
iric-s.** 

Furthermore, we expect that the 
Conference on ^International Economic 
CcKiperation that will take place in Paris 
in December i97(> amongst the OPEC, 
the developing and the industrialiscxl 
countries, will make at least all the 
partners and especially the OPEC-coun- 
trfes problem conscious. Confrontation 
would create chaos and finally affect the 
OPEC countries at least as seriously as 
the developing and industrialised na¬ 
tions. 1 hope that this opinion is winning 
ground and is influencing more and 
more the decision-making process. 

India and Germany have both made 
a great effort in bringing about the 
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cuiiferencc, harmonUing their actions 
and sliniulatiiig in their lespcctive 
groups the mcxleratc and reasonable 
attitudes bringing alxiut the final com¬ 
promise. 

J'akiiig up again your Foreign Min¬ 
ister's remark ihaA a ’ narrow aid rela¬ 
tionship is not enough, 1 would like 
to point at another dimension of Indo- 
Gerinan relation.ship. You cannot have 
ccononiic cooperation in the widc*sL 
sefi.se if thc'i'c i; not a minimum of iden¬ 
tity of views and «.oncepikins in the 
field of politics. It is of imponance 
that power-politics play no role in the 
political relationship lictwecrn India and 
C^cTmany. \Vc have no power |folitic-al 
interest in this region, and India has no 
power-political interest in Eumjx*. \Vc 
ihercfore can in a very unrestricted way 
discuss political, even defence, prob¬ 
lems, identify common inic-iesis and take 
action accordingly. 

India was the first country to take up 
diplomatic/relations with the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany when we emeiged as 
a sovereign nation again after the war. 
And India having hcrsc'lf c'xperienccd 
partition, always understocjd the desire 
of the Ch^rman people for unity—1 quote 
from an official in a Bonn statement — 
‘'.should they wish to establish it by 
peaceful mc*ans and through bdaieral 
ncgotiaiioiis." 

Flven at an occasion where facts and 
figures doininate the debate, it is never- 
iheles-s allowed to mention that our re¬ 
fill ionship has a special clement that dis¬ 
tinguishes it from others. 1 mean mu¬ 
tual dec'p involvement in the noble 
>pheres of philosophy and religion, gene¬ 
ral cultuie and civilisation. 

It is against this background of gene¬ 
ral friendship and understanding, of 
dixip mutual involvement, that 1 kx>k at 
our romniori activities in the economic 
field. 

7 *he Indo-Gcrman Chamber of Com¬ 
merce has seen its task in bringing about 
economic cooperation and in promoting 
trade. It had the gcxxl fortune to find 
always very distinguished Indian and 
German prsonalities devoting their ener¬ 
gy to Uiis great aim. That is why as 
the German Ambassador to India 1 thank 
and congratulate them for the excellent 
work they have done, ^ 
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SEHGAL'S BOOK OF POEMS RELEASED 



A t the Fksnktnn Book Fsir« 1^75, the wcll>ktiown Indlsn 
•culpior and painter. Amar Nath Sehgal handed over 
hia first book of poems. The Intermit Rhythm, a Gennan 
translation of which was published by Horst Erdmann Verlag 
and exhibited at the Frankfurt Book Fair 1975, to Dr. Gtsela 
Bonn, Fwdftor of the magazine Indo-Asia, 

Dr. Gisela Bonn, who is an expert on Indian affairs, 
will review this first book of poems written by Mr. Scligal in 
the t|uaiterly magazine, Indo-Asia, which is pobffahed in the 
Federal Republic of Germany and deals with the politics, 
culture and econcuny of India and Asia. Seen in the pic. (fnim 
left to right) Mr. Dayal, Indian Consul in Frankfurt, Mr. 
Ainar Nath Sehgal, Mr. Henrst Erdmann, Dr. N. Klein, Sec> 
retary-Gencral of the Indo-German $cx:icty and the trandator 
of Mr. A.N. Schgal’s poems. Dr. Gisela Bonn. ■ 


EXHIBITION ON'WOMEN IN THE WORLD* 

A n exhibition entitled 'Women In The World* enganiaed 
by the International Women's Club was held at the 
Kabindra Bliavan galleries in New Delhi chi Nov. 15. The Ger 
man scciicm in the exhibition featured photographs of promi¬ 
nent women in various fields. The exhibitiem was organised 
in connection with International Women's Year. Our picture 
shows Mrs. Diciil. wife of the Ambassador of the Federal 
Republic of Germany in Delhi, at the exhibiticni. ■ 


NEW COMMITTEE OF INDO-GERMAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 



T he President of the Indo-German 
Chamlier of Gcwnmerce for the year 
>975*711 >s Sanyal. Managing 

Director of BASF India Ltd., Bombay. 
Mr. H.G. Salge. Managing Director of 
Siemens India Ltd.. Bombay, is Vice-Presi¬ 
dent; and Mr. 1. Chatterji, Managing 
Director of Dr. Beck 9 c Co. (India) 1^., 
Bombay, Is Treasurer. 

The ocher Committee Members for the 
year 1975*76 are: Mr. D. Cron (Hoechst 


Pharmaceuticals Ltd., Bombay); Mr. U. 
vcMi Drigalski [Bayer (India) Ltd., Bcrni- 
bay]; Mr. C.L. Gheevala, (Former Secre¬ 
tary of the Indian Merchants' Chamber, 
Bcnnbay); Mr. B.M. Ghia (Indian Or* 
ganic Chemicals Ltd., Bemibay); Dr.-Ing. 
D.P. GcKirej (Godrej Soaps Pvt. Ltd., 
Bombay); Mg. H.D. Gnbenhorst (Protos 
Engg. Co. Pvt. Ltd,, Bombay); Mr. H.H. 
Hclfmann (NCEF-AEG Engg. Co. XAd., 
Bangalore); Mr. A.N. KilaeJiand (Dodsal 


Pvt. Ltd., Bombay); Mr. K.H. Rnickel 
(Friedrich Uhde GmbH, Bombay); Mr. 
P.F. Konielzko (Traub India Pvt. Ltd., 
Poona); Mr. S.P. Mandelia (Century Ray¬ 
on, Bombay); Mr. H.P. Nanda (Escorts 
limited. New Delhi); Mr. S. Sen (Sen 9 r 
Pandit Industries Ltd., Calcutta); Mr. 
E.G. Stief [Bengal. Linn (Industrial 
Furnace) Ltd., Calcutta]; Mr. D.C. 
Weiss (Lufthansa German Airlines, New 
Delhi). 


Mr.R.K.SmfMt Mr. I. CfiillBr/f 




IIIDD-GERII*II CHAMKR 
PUBUCATIdS 

T he 1 ndo-Gcrman Chamber of Com¬ 
merce has issued a publication en¬ 
titled How To Do Buiineu In Cermmny 
which comprises guidelines for Indian 
companies and individual planning to 
start business in the Federal Republic of 
Germany. The booklet contains iiifbr- 
matlon valuable to Indian exportars on 
permit and registration rules, tcttiigj up 
companies, company law, taxation and 
labour Utvn In Germany. The boo k let Is 
available on request from any oflke of the 
Indo-German Chamber of Commerce In 
Bombay, ciUcutu, Madras and Delhi. 
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BIQ RISE IN INDIAN EXPOR i S TO 
FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


I NDIAN i-.x|>oiis lo the Fcctcral R<*- 
publir of C^crniany have registercil a 
ircnientJuu^ rise oC 19% in 1975 as toin- 
pairfl to the pretinus ^ear. 'Ihis was dis- 
chxicxl rcxcnily b\ the HandeUblattt the 
most auihoiiiatixc West Gennaii cominer- 
nal daily This fact asstinies special 
nificance, notes the paper, considering this 
\ear’s worsening inarkriing loncHlions. 

A more teceni article in, ilic* alMi\e paper 
v.itli the title “ J'he Third World Discosers 
Markets” rexealed ex-eii tiiore interesting 
news. India was accredited with the sixth 
pia<(’ III the list of dexeloping couiitricf 
exporting rinishc;d gocMis to Germany. 

r ‘. 11 ■ ^ 

The total value of Indian exports in 
197.4 rose to DM million (DM 1 ■= 
Ks. .*140) of which i<*xtiles alone \iere 
Kc»rih DM 126 million and leather goods 
of the xalue DM. 40 mill. Iran was 
plaied fourth with DM. ,^54 mill, (tex¬ 
tiles alone DM. 328 million) — and l*ak- 
stan ninth with DM 120 niill. Topping the 
list wa.s llonkong. with DM 1.317 mill, 
follfmed hy Taiwan DM 53O mill- 
lion) and .South Korea (DM. 464 mill.). 
Hongkong. Taiwan and .South Korea could 
show an inipressix'e export of elcciitniic 
gcKMls with DM 103.92 million and 47 
iiiillic^n respcc-tively. Although Singapore 


follows India in ^the lisl-. its textiles were 
limited lo the value of DM 30 million 
wherea.s its electronic gcxids valued at DM 
85 niillicm, a very impressive performance 
foi a de\elopiti|t country. 

Germany tops the list of EEC countries 
importing industrial gcxNis worth DM 2.1 
hilliuri from thc^sc countries. Great llritian 
follows with DM 2 billion. However the 
most sc'fisaticinal news was that wherc*as 
in 1970 Gcniian imports from these coun¬ 
tries accounted only .i4%of the total iin- 
|Mirfs, in the lirst half of 1975 it rose to a 
pheiiomenal 30.9%, more* than double. 

Equally interesting was the revelation 
that Gc'rman im|K>rts of gcxids from the 
developed rountries fell sharply from 
18.3% in 1970 to io.K% in 1973 and from 
East-BlcK countries the CcTman imporl.s 
fell incTedihly from 40.7% in 1970 to 
«4 5 % in » 07 r»‘ 

i ■' i rH \')F < t. H 1W 

In June this yc'ar the Handelsblatt coin- 
plaincHl that though India offc^red an <*x- 
cclient, cheap Ia 1 x>ur force, bcauracraiic 
delays with regard to licensing pro¬ 
cedures often hindered German invest¬ 
ment chances. This complaint is no lunger 
heard. 

Recent coverage on India, on the c:on- 


trary h?« only trx> gladly welcomed th«- 
wnrk'discipline. A mure traditional coin 
plainf of n-siriciive invt'siment by foreign 
eis still looms III the dark. Here again 
official assiiiaiuc's and various oilier fac- 
ic«rs have proviclc:d tenqiorary consolaiioii. 
Equally well received is the approval of 
tax-free import of foreign gcNnls useful for 
c'xpori indtisiry. 

C* P t £ iV*;'> -vi <IN i.) ■' A; 

vNVf .S j ? 

TTie conservative daily frankfurter 
AUgrmrinc, traditionally cTitical of Indian 
economic planning, has voiced mild opti- 
ini.sm on the Indian situation. It wrote 
*‘Indian Ec’onoray begins to rc'vivc — first 
irsults c>f lightcT policies and work-disci¬ 
pline?. *' Mrs. Gandhi's 2o-poiiit program¬ 
me was outlined in detail. The good 
monsoon and regular turnout ■>! officials 
ai office flours was commended. 

.Seen from this climate of appreciation, 
the recent announcement of the; planned 
Indian visit in January next year by the 
MinistcT for Economic Ck>-op#Tal ion Mr. 
Egon Bahi, takes special importance. Of 
immense signiluanrc? will be the vksit in 
March of a high poweicd trade delegation 
headed by Mr. Otto Wolif von Amcrcigan, 
the? "business king" of West Germany. 


BARRIERS FOR THIRD WORLD TRADE MUST 
BE TORN DOWN 


C 11 ANC.KL.LOR Helmut Schmidt has 
stated that the Federal Republic of 
Gciniany must open its markets far more 
to giHKlN fioin the Third World and con- 
liniie the process of tearing down trade 
barriers. 

This attitude is shared by Economic 
Co-opiTatiem Ministcrr Egon Bahr in an 
aiiicle in the development aid magazine 
Welthliik. 

The first precise report about fuither 
liiNnralisatioii of trade with the Third 
World has now been published hy the 
IWW Institute in Kiel. It was ix'mmis- 
stoned by five sectors of industry, which 
wanted to know what effects could be 
expect!^ from increased Third World 
imports. IWW concluded that between 
a quarter of a million and 600,000 jobs 
could be affected by 1985. 

The other side of the coin is the poten¬ 
tial creation of new jobs by additional 
exports from Germany to the developing 


It is important to implement measures 
that create alternative jobs in sectors 
where structural changcsi have affected old 
jotw. This will not be a cheap proccvi. 

IWW c!Stimatc» that financing these 
changes will cost about DM 250 million 
(DM 1 =s Rs. 3.40) up till 1985 if the cur¬ 
rent degree of liberalisation of trade with 
the Third World is unaltered. Rut this 
figure would appear to be a baigain conf- 
pared with the otherwise reT|uisiie pay¬ 
ment of unemployment ^X’nT'ts and scxial 
icx:urity. 

world. If the Third World can build up qh |Qp million a furtlier 

more purchasing power via exports this 1.967 million would be needed for 

aulomatkally increases the sale potential ||,^ crcratioii of new jc>l>5. This would 
of indu.sfrialised nations. have .i cornplc^tely positive effect on 

In their report the economic experts development aid. There is no .single 
come cnit against attempting to prev'ent development project of this financial scope 
natural shrinkage via protectionism. The that would give the Third World such a 
longer the structural adjustment process push into the future as tliis measure 
lasts the more difficult it will be in the coupled with complete liberalisation of 
final analysis. trade. o 
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Substantial work in monument 
preservation has been done in 
the Federal Republic of Germany 
in 1975 which was designated 
as European Monument Preser¬ 
vation Year. 




PROVIDING A FUTURE 
FOR THE PAST 



minced no words in asserting thar the 
losses in historic architecture which occur¬ 
red during the .postwar years were no less 
than those incurred during the war. 

Professor Maier is the chairman of the 
Cierman National Committee for the 
Monument Preservation Year, a grouping 
of prominent specialists From different 
walks of life, one which announced in no 
uncertain terms the requirements for 
monument protection. Stated briefly, the 
committee decided on the following goals: 
Publicizing the idea of monument pre¬ 
servation, which should encompass not 
just isolated edifices but complete architcc- 
tectural ensembles such as squares and 
whole neightxkurhoods. Also, seek the 
reform and consolidation of mountain 
preservation legislation. 

The committee then launched their 
undertaking by declaring a number of 
German urban areas as **model cities," 
cities in which monument preservation is 
uxgently needed and in which exemplary 
work has already 1x:cn done. 

The model cities include Trier, with 
its numerous Roman monuments, the 
Hessian town of Alsfcld with its many 
medieval houses, the lower Rhine town of 
Xanten, where tradition and progress 
have formed a beneficial symbiosis, Berlin 
with its many neighbourhoods of charm¬ 
ing igth century architecture, and Roth- 
enbuig-ob-der-Taubcr whose almost com¬ 
pletely intact medieval architecture is 
world famous. 

The Government of the Federal Repub¬ 
lic of Germany has also contributed its 
part to the efforts of the Monument Pre¬ 
servation Year. It has initiated fioster 
drives established a touring exhibition 


In the Central Hessian town of AIsfeld mediaeval houses have been restored. In Berlin w«>rktd out a contest called 

special attention has been given to MarianneplaU. In Xanten the tradition and modernity "Monument Preservation fn Urixan Devc- 
have been blended. In Rothenburg, a lot has been done to preserve the hlstoilcal and ic»pment " 

colourful inner city. be »>•«. the Icghlaiivc wheel. »e 


A FUTURK f*V»r f)ur Past," with this 
mono, ilu* CoiirKil of F.urope de¬ 
clared 1975 European Monument Freserv- 
ation vpar. In ilu* Federal Republic of 
Germany, the strivings involved in fulfill¬ 
ing the aniioiiiiced intentions, which also 
seek to improve the human habitation 
environmeiii, have Iwen welcomed. 

It was a dc\*e 1 opmcnt whose time had 
come: the realization that the, cultural 


ri.vironment neixled to be protected just 
as much as the natural world. This 
awarenc!s.s had lierome particularly acute 
after the so years of postwar reconstruc¬ 
tion and economic boom, which had taken 
it.« toll in valuable buildings. 

At the opening ceremonies marking the 
Monument Protection Year in Bonn> the 
Bavari:ik. Minister for Educational and 
('.iiltiiial .Affairs, Professor Hans Mairr, 


grinding slowly, what with Monument 
Preservation Year coming in a period of 
sluggish economic activity and budgetary 
restraint. The Ministry of Finance has 
estimated that the often proposed grant¬ 
ing of tax reductions to private persons 
who restore architecturally worthy houses 
and edifices of other kinds would entail 
an annual drop in tax revenues to the 
tunc of about DM 150 million (Rs. 85 
cTorcs). ■ 
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A secret formula on a ancient scrap of paper started the story of 4711, 
Germany's internationally known Cologne. 

The World Famous Eau~de^Cologne From Germany 


P ROBABLY nowhere In ihe worUl 
has a houw number brouglii so 
inw'h fortune and fame to :ts owiiei a-s 
**4711*' in Cologne on the banks of the 
River Rhine in tlie Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

It almost sounds like a fairy tale. But 
there is a moral for those of us who live 
in crowded cities in India who prefer 
name plates to the numbering of houses. 

In the Eighteenth Century Cologne was 
one of the laigcst and most pn>sperous 
ol the Rhineland cities. As such it often 
became the victim of frequent occupations, 
particularly during the Napoleonic era. 
In fact, it was the closing of the monas¬ 
teries by the French that indirectly led 
to the founding of the now world famous 
lirm of **4711.” 

In 179s. all Cologne was excited over 
I he impending marriage of the liandMmic 
and wealthy young banker Mulhens. 
Among the innumerable and costly pre¬ 
sents he and his beautiful wife-to-be 
received was an ancient scrap of paper, 
the gift of a Carthusian monk who had 
been given refuge by the Mulhens family 
and who expressed his gratitude by his 
apparently simple offering. But. in fact, 
it turnd out to be the most valuable pre- 
.sent €>f them all. It was the secret for¬ 
mula for making 4711 genuine Eau-de- 
Cologne. Aqua Mirabilis. the miracle 
water, as it was then called. 

The astute young banker soon saw great 
opportunities for his shrewd business 
sense in this commercial field and he be¬ 
gan to make his "Aqua Mirabilis" to this 
secret formula in the family home. It 
rapidly became the favourite purchase of 
local dignitaries and women of fashion, 
to whom in Uiosc days, the "sweet smell¬ 
ing waters" with the almost magical pro¬ 
perties were a virtul necessity. 

Two years later in 1794. Cologne was 
once again occupied by Napoleon and his 
billeting officer, no doubt confused by 
Ihe multiplicity of small streets, conceiv¬ 
ed the simple Idea of numbering each 
house in the city consecutively. The Mol- 
hens house In the Glockcngasse became 
Numero 4711. 

The French officcra soim learnt the de¬ 
lights of the "Aqua Mirabilis" sold at 
Numero 4711 and sent flasks of it home 


BY R. K. RAJU 



. I 

The Mulhens receiving the formula 



The 4711 M It eiends lodav 



10 their wives and sweethearts Fraitfe. 

These good ladies, deprived of surli 
luxuries since the Revoluiiou. were equal¬ 
ly delighted and orders poured it i » in 
house in the Glm lu-ngasse for un:- wo.*- j 
derful watcY of Colog^ic. j 

All that IS known is that 4711 Kau-de- j 
Cologne is a unique cumbinataou of emen- 
liai oils from the South of Frame. Italy j 
and the furthesl corners of ihi* world 
wliiTcvcr the finest essences originate, in¬ 
cluding bergamot, lemon and oranj:;e iiunt 
the citrus ^roup. all blended into tlie 
purest |xassible spirit to give it that re¬ 
viving Ireslinexs whicli is one of its out¬ 
standing (haracteristics. 

Every bleiuliiig made to the exact ori¬ 
ginal formula is mellowed in big oaken 
casks, like vintage wine, to ensure both 
the smcxaih soothing softness and that de¬ 
licacy of fragrance that are disiitKtivc. 
4711 Eau de Cologne has brought relief 
from strain and tension, frena tiredness 
and fatigue, by Us almost magical quali¬ 
ties. Its established ritual of frcsliness 
meets the needs of the speed and strain of 
life icxlay just as effectively as it did in 
Ihe past. On the nape of the neck, the 
wrists, the forehead and behind the cars, 
it is wotitlerfully soothing and refreshing, 
iiilialcxl from the cuppcxl hands it revives 
and rc*stores vitality. 

The monk's scctcl formula has now 
been in the possession of the Mulhens 
family for 176 years and even today every 
individual batch of basic ingredients, 
from between 30 and 40 different oils, is 
still mixed by a member of the family. 

The factory is open daily to visitors to 
Cologne and is wc:ll worth a visit. Once 
a week, it is said, jH-year-old Ferdinand 
Mulhens, sixth in the line of the dcscencl- 
ents, appears in the factory and behind 
closed doors mixes the formula for the 
making of the exotic F.au * de- Cologne. 
Mr. Ferdinand Mulhens is said to be the 
only living member of the family who 
knows the secret. Copies of the formula 
have bcHrn kept in safe deposits in three 
banks. 

Thanks to 4711. the Germans are said 
to be the most perfume-conscious people 
in the wcwld today, 


The blend being mellowed In casks 


The above article was published in 
the JS majrazine of the Statesman and is 
reprinted here by kind courtesy. 
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j VV nwEN IN GERMANY 



<■ ^-^lul He' VI ■ * \ 


MaiTRor Wtriicr sifigi her pas- 
^ * sioiiate 901 igs in a long orange 
*‘V4Ttni5 evcji Mar ronducior Hcr- 

. rt ^ K.»rajaii ran get rarritsd away. A 
'liiiir»/an< ftke devil in petiaoata" i.« how 
hi* di'vnlK**.! thi.1 once roly-poly litile girl, 
whose nioihnr sent het to ballet school 
iKicause slie was so gawky. 

Today the once gawky little girl Is the 
much-fclr.tl prima ballerina of the Bava¬ 
rian .State Opera in Munich. However, 
she is not only a top dancer- but a top 
aingirr as well. **Germany has a top singer 
again." the critics exulred. saying they 
were reminded of Marlene Dietrich,Helen 
Vita, Kditli Piaf and Julirife Greco. 

Margot Wemer has many roles*, when 
she sings, her voice is Full of sensuality, 
when she dances, her pinmc'ttes arc parti¬ 
cularly elegant and wherercr slic appc'ars 
— half vamp, half lady the theatre is 
full and the audirmr loves hc'T. 

She began with vei) small parts. She 
appeared as an angel, and was allowed to 
carry a cushion in ihc "Marriage of Figaro'.' 


PRIMA BALLERINA MARGOT WERNER 



She was discovered at the age of ao. when 
she took the place of a dancer who had sud¬ 
denly fallen ill. The ballet master was 
fascinated, and Maigoc Werner's career 
had lx:gun. She appeared at a solo dancer 
in all the classical balleu. But then s^ 
came to the conclusion that "four to six 


hours of rehearsal a day. fitness training 
and all the utlicr things a dancer has to 
do are just too much in the long run." 

Site tried singing. Her equipment was 
far from promising. From drinking pints 
of ice-cold water after tiring ballet per¬ 
formance's licr voice was more c»f a croak. 
And her doctor told her: "Perhaps you 
might be able to take a speaking part 
some time, but you certainly won't be 
able to sing.*' 

The dcHtor was wrong. Margot Werner 
trained her voice, refused to give pp, 
managi'd on three hours of sleep, sang, 
flancrd and finally made it. celrliratiiig 
her first triumph with the ‘*Mucnchner 
Lachund Schicssgescllschaft" cabaret group. 

Since then Margot Wemer has coniinu* 
rrl to hnild up her .second career as an 
rnteriainc'r. She gave guest performances 
in Duesscldorf. Hamburg and Vienna, 
recorded an album, sings, dances and 
laughs with incrc'asing fiequrmy on tele¬ 
vision and has her own Margot Wemer 
Show, ■ 


W ALTRAUI> MOKI.f.KP learned to 
tly at the agi of xo when .die passed 
her pilot's exainiintion and bought her 
first plane with Iht fath r's money. Her 
big amhiiion wav 10 o{M'n a sriicxd for 
ainat< ur pilots. Ten years later she had 
finally things to the point where the 
fouiida* vin «ione was laid fenr the flying 
schexd Only two yc^ars later the first pio- 
'onal tilot* were trained. Since >970 
Still has also been giving the com- 
aied : liiiihg necessary for blind flying, 
'iod.iy. Waltraud Morllcr has achieved 
her lajor aim: her school is now train¬ 
ing ilcv» for jet airliners. 

.erest in learning to fly at the RcncLs- 
hui,, school has grown from year to year. 
An incTcMsing number of students have 
completed the course there. Visible proof 
of this fart is pmvicxi by the rows of tics 
siiipficcl off -• in line with an old flying 
tradition — whcMi students pass tlieir pilot’s 
examinaiinn. Tlic students come from 


A WOMAN TAKES TO 



•". ^ M h '' 


many countries. 

Waltraud Moeller's next step was to 
start flying passengers as well as training 
pilots. A market analysis had discovered 
a gap in the air travel system: executive 
travel. To fill this gap she began buying 
tlie most up-to-date aircraft and .today has 


THE AIR 

a fic.’ct of tfi planer, including six jetliners 
and two turbo-prop machines. 

Waltraud Moeller's "Holstenflag'/ ciiar- 
icr company also provides rescue flights 
throughout Europe on a debtor's instruc¬ 
tion. Within ten minutes a pressurised 
jetliner can be converted into a flying am¬ 
bulance. with special facilitic:s such as 
heart-lung machines or oxygen tents, ready 
to fly seriously injured persons to hospi¬ 
tal or lake them home again. 

Moeller is never satisfied with what she 
has achieverd. She has not takdh a holi¬ 
day in the past ten years. It is said of 
her that if she went on a rest cure, the 
health resort to which she went would 
have an airfield in no time at all. They 
don’t seem to be exaggerating. Head of 
a flying school and owner of a charter 
company, she will soon be co-mponslble 
for the management of a large, new air- 
pent complex at the Schariholm-Rends- 
burg airfield. ■ 
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tIMBSGCl SratliNAlt INi BO 
'. OLOBB OF 
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I ■ ■ 

T he United Nations Educational, 
Scicolific And Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO), in c.x>-opcraiion with the 
German UNESCO Commission, spon¬ 
sored a conference of ex|K.rts at Uie close 
of the International Year Of Woman. The 
five-day conferencre, which t>egan in Uonn 
on Dcxrember i, was attended by some loi 
representatives from *5 countries, along 
with representation of various internation¬ 
al organizations and specialist associations. 
'I'hc goal of the ronference was 10 draw a 
balance of the International Year Of The 
Woman. In addition, the 'onfeicme is 
serving to plan an intCTnatioiially coiict-iv- 
cd study and information pn 3 jec t. C> 3 n- 
tinuing for a number of years. Che t>ro- 
jcx:t is to enable women's oigani/ations 10 
become acquainted with and to follow 
more intensively developments and iin- 
prckvemcnts in the situation of wc^men in 
various oountrict. 

WOMEN IN 
DEVELOPING 
COUNTRIES 

In her opening address on December i. 
Dr. Katharina Fcxkc/ Minister For Youth 
Family Affairs and Heath, called on 
women in the industrial countries to 
influence women's affairs in dcvek'ping 
countries. She said: 


"III the first place, our joint efforts 
sliould be direc ted primarily at helping 
those women wiio are worst off and have 
to put up with the greatest dilfiiulties. 
TI1U.M priority must lie giseii to helping 
women in the least-developed louiuncs. 
The material distress and terrible piiva- 
lion women arc* having to endure in many 
couniric'S make it an obligation for all the 
wc'atthic-r countries to help put this situa¬ 
tion right. 


DEVELOPMENT 

AID 

PROGRAMMES 

"Again, our experience has revealc'd 
the alarming fact that de\cloiimeni aid 
programmes have in many cases made no 
allowance for women; that women liave 
not been brought into the process of tech 
nological advancerment and that the gene¬ 
ral developnicni in their 100111111*!!, rather 
than iitipitiving their situation, has left 
them out or has indexed brought further 
discrimination. 

"Consequently, we must almvc all make 
sure that this kind of faulty development 
does not recur. I feel that this is a par- 
wticular case where women themselves are 
called upon to take joint ac’tioii to coun¬ 
teract such trends. 


• n, .. ...... 

"Wonn-n in industrial <i^>uniiie\ tnir-t 
influence their govenniieui '. dewh^pinciu 
fiolicic'S for the bcnelil of wtinu n in dwe- 
loping (uunirics. And Wfinun in 
loping countries must, lc»r iheir part, di 
inand that their governmcnis adopt dn- 
kiiuls of proj(‘t'ts that will lit Ip ri.si/lx*' 
their problenus. 

WOMEN 
MUST CHOOSE 
THEIR COURSE 

“The past has also taught us that we 
cannot stamp our own ideas on ivcmu 11 
in other countries. On the* loiiliai'N, llu- 
iiiaxiiii of any assistance we pr<»vicl<> should 
Ixi that we respc'it the scjvereigiiiv of 1 ver\ 
coujricty; chat we encciiiiagc: the efforts 
which the developing cotioiries make on 
their own Ix'half, and help tlierii in ihis 
process as ihc*y envisage it. It is not foi 
us to prc-S(.ril)e for women in developing 
countries the course they should take to 
improve their status. 'They must lx* uhle 
to choose that course theniv.‘lves, tiiciVMig 
allowance for their own scxial ami iul- 
tural backg^iund. If we follow this maxim 
then we shall at the same time avoiil the 
danger of our aid, for instance, keeping 
women dependent on us. And we shall 
be able to encourage wc>mc*n in dt veloping 
couiitru*s to take the iriitiati\e and hi*1p 
themselves." 


#Our lofait. •Iforto should bo. 
wouion who aro worst 
sst dlfllcHilflss. Thus pi 
In ths'lsilBldsVsIop^ 

For Ymrth, Famlhr Af 



prhnarily at hatplM thosd 
haiiwtd put up wRh th* .Brodt* 
""1 hh,9iviwi to JiplpkH|,.wb|iMih 

.fT^’^^lCalhotbia Fooka^^llliiinlac 

iMid'-iioailh.' 


MW. 
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FOCUS ON TECHNOLOGY 


A SUBMARINE rcacan.li projni apon- 
aoreU jointly by the Federal Re¬ 
public and United Slates ia due f<i start 
in the North Atlantic.. 

Off the US eastern sealmard, north of 
Boston, German and American marine 
biologists and geologists are to spend three 
months on the seabed at a depth of 
metres (105 ft). 

’rhe taiget of their research programme 
will be the elusive herring and its breed¬ 
ing habits. I'heir submarine base will be 
Germany's "Heligoland" sealab. 

It is a cylindrical submarine research 
platfona on four legs or supports and has 


gained international acclaim in the wake 
of successive iniprovemenis, including a 
*wet compartment* for divers. 

★ 

H eavier than a mcdium-si/ccl tamily 
sedan are the combined copper rods 
integrated into this a.to meter wide cage 
armature to be used in a hydrn>clcciric 
plant (pic. t). Their 1.350 kilograms con¬ 
tribute a substantial part of the 7.940 
kilograms of the completed armature. 
This colossal instrument, one of four tliat 
AEG-Telefunken in Berlin is manufaetur- 
ing for a hydro-electric power plant, will 




be installed into a so-called induction 
generator. The four generators will go 
to the new Donaustetten hydro-electric 
dam at Neu-Ulm in central southern 
Germany on the Danube River. 

A PYRAMID-SHAPED sr.affolding ar- 
rangement is the latest soundproofing 
device installed at West Berlin's Tempcl- 
hof airport (Pic. 3). Specially designed by 
a Hamburg physicist by the name of 
Meyer, the T'empelhof structure represents 
a unique compromise. It is assembled at 
greater speed and less expense than a con¬ 
ventional soundpremf hangar. But it is 
claimed to be far more effective at noise 
abarement than conventional mufflers or 
fencing- 

The 'pyramid* is 75 meties (*40 ft.) 
across and 97 metres (88 ft.) high and 
clad in lightweight sheet metal padded 
with glass wool yet open at one end. Jets 
are revved up inside this special hangar 
and the fumes escape at the open end. 


T hree-dimensional sums up the 

manufacturer's proud claim on 
liehalf of this new car radio (Pic 4). It 
both receives the standard range of radio 
programmes and plays back tape cassettes, 
but its third dimension is more unusual. 
The set switches on ami tunes in automa¬ 
tically to traflir bulletins on the local FM/ 
VHF wavelength. Thus motorists arc au¬ 
tomatically informed about accitlents. 
jama and other holdups and advised of 
alternative routes. 
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ADVENT is ths tims of yssr in which old traditions dis hard. 
Ths favourite symbol of Advent In Germany is the advent wreath 
(pict left) which Is found almost everywhere. It is believed this 
tradition began in s Hamburg school in 1860. But the carvings 
as in the picture at right are much older. 


CONSTRUCTION engineer Helmut Wilden — shown here on a 
demonstration flight over Hangeler near Bonn — feels Hie 
'*Vowi-10" has me makings for becoming averyman's aircraft, 
After two years of planning and construction, he has now com¬ 
pleted this 20-HP '^Flying Garden Chair." The craft has a range 
of 300 kilometers and an altitude of 4.000 meters._ 



FEARS that the use 
of pocket calculators 
could make children 
forget how to count 
have proved un¬ 
founded. Since three 
years, pocket com¬ 
puters have been in 
use in German 
schopis from the 
fifth class upwards. 
Schools In Bremen 
now supply these 
minicomputers to 
arithmetic classes. 
Other schools are 
expected to take up 
this system. 


AN eight-week-old leopard expressed a rather too strong love for President Scheel 
on a recent visit to the zoo in Berlin (West). After initial unwillingness to forsake the 
comfort and protection of his laundry basket, the infant leopard hung on to the 
President's coat and had to be pulled away by its keeper. President Scheel, a man 
from the Rhenish country, took it all In stride and enjoyed the extra attention from 
the little leopard. : 



NEARLY 485 exhibitors from 21 countries 
attended the International Fair For Child¬ 
ren in Cologne recently. At the fair chll d- 
ren themselves mddetloc ••>^w juvenile 
fashions and these yo(ir-y mannequins 
attracted a great deal of attention. Parents 
now are paying more attention to child- 
ren's clothing. 

EVEN lawn-mowers have a reputation as 
noise-makers and as >>art of efforts to 
reduce noise pollutio'> t German firm has 
developed a lawn-mo*.. ' which produces 
50% less noise than its conventional 
counterparts. The secret of the purring 
lawn-mower is a special ring silencer. 
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POLAND WANTS 
COOPERATION WITH 
GERMANY 

The Polish Deputy Mlnbtcr- 
PrcBident, Mr. Olucwski, hail 
an cnehangc of views with 
Federal Chancellor Schmidt on 
questions of economic coope¬ 
ration and trade relations bet¬ 
ween the two countries on 
Dec. 4 in Bonn. 

The two leaders agreed that 
the building up of economic 
relations between the two 
countries should be given an 
Important role in the further 
development of German- 
Polish relations. 

MORE MINF.S ON 

INTRA-GERMAN 

BORDER 


been equipped 'JBlf. 


As of now, 113 kilometres of paid for a 
the 52S-kllometrc-long border 
between the GDR and Lower ^lictloa of 
Saxony have 

with automatic shooting dc 
vkes^ the border patrol added. 

175 GDR ESCAPEES 
KILLED 


Dhran** a col* 


At least 175 
been killed since 1949 in at¬ 
tempts to Bee from the GDR 
to the Federal Republic of 
Germany or West Berlin, Par¬ 
liamentary State Secretary Har¬ 
old of the Ministry for Intia- 
German Reiations, reported on 
November 24 In reply to a par- 
Mamentary question. 

AUCTION OF GOETHE'S 
MANUSCRIPTS 


GERMAN TEAM OKAYS 
ANDHRA PROJECT 

hqrTv^^" 

IP? ^ Ibo 


Sand! Arabian 
expressed Its antisfactlon 
of 


hydel prelects. The team led by 

vhlted the two profedi and met 
the Chief Mlnbter, Mr. Vei«el 
Ran. Mr. Rpo later told te- 
porten (hat the team was set- 
the ptofecti 


The Federal Border Patrol Letters, documents and ®NDIA TO SEND 
reported on December 3 that manuscripts of poems by lohaa TOOLS TO GERMANY 
GOK border troops since tbe. Wolfgang von Goethe, Ger- A trade delegation from the 
beginning of October have laid many's great poet, fetched Federal Republic of Germany 
sonic 21,400 mines in tbs Lnc- ilo^lOO DM (DM 1 = Rs. has oondiidcd conCiacts wHh 
how/Dannenherg area, along 3.40) at an auction in Ham- Indian machine tools manafae- 
a 7.S-kUomctre sector of the burg recently. The highest turers for the Import of ma- 
intra-Gcrman demarcation Uno. price — 22,000 DM — was chine tools of different descrip- 


ttons to the tune of about Rs- 
Iff lakhs (haU a mUlhm DM) 
according to Mr. Stegsmann. 
leader of Iho detcgallon. The 
driegatioa was on n lO-day 
vMt to Indfai nnd thek vMt 
has wnchfohissd wMh the ffdrd* 
IMTBX exhibition bmuguratsd 
by the Union Mbdsler for In- 
dushrles. Mr. TJk. Pal. at 
VikhralL 

INDIAN FIRMS AT 
DUSSELDORF FAIR 

Twenty Indian Srms partici¬ 
pated in the K-75 InteniatltMi- 
al Trade Fair For Plastics and 
Robber held In DuesscUoif 
from October 7 to 14. A laige 
number of euquirles were re¬ 
ceived by Indfaia Snni. partl- 
culurly for piioted polythclcne 
bogiii coBsomer household pro- 
doctf, plastk moulded parts# 
BOVciileB and advertising gift 
ttems. At a reception for the 
Indian delegatioB on Oct 11. 

their satlsfaclion with thek 
pnrtkipatfoo in K-75. 


;GERMAN-IRANIAN.SOVIET TREATY ON NATURAL GAS SIGNED "1 

HE largest and the most j 

France^ Austria^ Luxem- 

needed. These louus would 

FiPiTTplig tta*f*f The rs- ^ 

^ 1 far-rcachiog business jt 

bourg. Belgium aa^ Switzer- 

then be paid off with the 

nminiig 11 bllliOB enbk 

deal ever concluded in the 1 

land would get the rest of 

sale price of the natural gaa. 

metres wOl come to Wald- 

energy market was signed 

this amounL The agreement 

The importance given by 

bans through Czechoslovak 

^ in Tehran reccnlly. Represen- ' 

will he valid until the year 

the Soviet Union to this 

kian territory; Austria's 

tatives of the Persian State 

2003. 

business deal can be mca- 

share would be diverted car- 

Gas Company (National 
* Iranian Gas Comuany). the 

At present day prkes. tbe 

sared by the fact that no 
less than four Soviet Minis- 

Hw to tiMt coootty Itom 
Bwwnbwh ki Cwchotloy.- 

Russian Sojuzgazcxport and | Persian gas would be valued 1 

ters had come from Moscow 

kla. 

the German Ruhigas AG of 

at DM 40 bii. (DM 1 = Rs. 

to sign ths deal In Tchraa. 

The Weri Europcim con- 

i Essen, put thdr signatures 

: 3.40). A sum tif about DM 

Dr. H. Schelbarger. Chakman 

ccim .wttdKtNl I- <Ua 

on an agreement arrived at 

; 10 billion will be required 

. of the Board of DIraclora 


after two-and-a-half years 

^ for Investment In the form 

of Ruhrgas AG. aad his do- 

riliMd a BOalMct with Ik. 

of negotiations whkh pro- 

1 of pipe-lines and pumping 

puly# Dr. K. Ltesen. signed 

Soviet Sojnzgazexport pro¬ 

vidcs that Iran would sup- 

1 stations, for transportation 

cm hsliatf of (ha Central 

viding for the transport of^ 

^ ply 11 billion cubk metres 

of the gas from the Pcrslnn 

European custonwiti. The 

ths gas from iha Sovict-f 
Iranian border to the Ger-' 

of natural gas per year from 

Gulf to Waldhans on the 


(he oil fields in the Pendan 

German - Czcchoslovafcian 

plying gs nmny as 13 billion 

man-Czechoslovakinii bordero 

Gulf from t9gl onwards to 

border — a distance of MM 

entok metres of got per year 

The gaa would ho trausporl- 

Central y.urope via the So- 

hm. In order to enable the 

from Aslara. wMch b sMoo^ 

ed thrua^ plpas up to tha ' 

rkl IJnifiii. 

Soviet Union and Iran to 

ed west of the Caspbn Sea. 

French toordsn and tha pipca 

Half of this amount would 

perform their pad of tha 

Two biUhm coble metres wlH 

would ba laid fotartly by 

he supplied to the Federal 

agraement. Europegn hairii 

however be reaminlng In the 

Ruhfias AG. and ffm Ga» 

Repubik of Geimaay, and 

credits would toe partlulte 

Soviet UnloB to spirali ffm 

, da Flnwcg Co. 
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“NEW ECONOMIC DETENTE" 

TIm falltwiiig is ss abstrsct sf ■ spstch by Mr. Egan Babr, Fadaral Mlaistsr far 
Esaaottic Coapsratlaa. aa tba aceaalaa al tbt ZOtb Aaahrarsary af tba Inda-Gsrsaa 



New Economic Detente means: working out 
a compromise between two extremes. Not 
all demands of the Third World as emoodied 
in United Nations* resolutions can be met 
in practice and not everything of present 
economic order can remain as it is. This 
marks either the beginning of a serious 
confrontation or a chance for detente in 
economic relations. 

Our immediate task is to find ways and 
means of achieving greater stability in 
our economic relations. The present eco* 
nomic order has shown certain deficien¬ 
cies. At the same time it is true that 
the alternative cannot be a monstrous 
bureaucracy and worldwide immobilism. 

In the forthcoming international con¬ 
ference wo have to find ways of removing 
trade barriers* we have to find new means 
of industrialization* and to workout new 
agreements on the exchange of raw mater¬ 
ials against capital goods. It will be a 
long process of both successes and set¬ 
backs to achieve all this. 

We have seen how the struggle between 
political systems of the First and Second 
World for superiority brought on the Cold 
War- We have to prevent our small world 
from a similar Cold War in world economy. 
Together with all willing partners we 
will find in constructive interaction 
new economic relations which we need to 
build up a common future. 
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The visiting Federal German Minister for 
Economic Cooperation Mr Egon Bahr, lays 
at wreath at the samadhi of Mahatma 
Gandhi at Raj Ghat. 
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_ MINISTER EGON BAHR 

_ IN INDIA 

A VISIT that was short in point of ianiiIiarisc*dIndian leaders with his 

time but fraught with long-range government's thinking. He emphasized 
possibilities ol deeper cooperation and that his governiiiciii *s attitude towards 
partnership between India and Germany strengthening reiatiuns with India—“which 
in a dynamic economic world order would is our biggest bilateral partner" was 
perhaps best describe the Indian tout "positive and c\cn preferential." From 
fiom January ao to a6 by Mr. Egon Bahr, Mr. Balir's discussion with Indian leaders 
Federal German Miiuatcr for Economic emerged the mutually agreed coiwept of 
Cooperation. Mr. JBabr's visit, at the coiuvniiaiing aid on agriculture and 
invitation of the Indian Government, agriculture oriented industry as that 
spanned a packed itinerary that included would b(!nefit the largest section of the 
tne^ings and talks with the President, Indian peupir. Another significant result 
the Prime Minister, the Ministers for of his visit was his assurance that Bonn 
Agriculture and Finance, the Deputy Fin- would continue its present level of aid to 
aiice Minister, the Deputy Chairman c't India at the most favourable* terms, i.c., 
the Planniaig Commission, and visiis a lending pericKi of 50 years (as compaied 
to Bhopal, the Tawa Project, and to Bom- to 30 years previously) with a grace pc:riod 

bay where he delivered a highly tu>ted oi 10 yeais and a rcciiiction in the interest 

speech at the toth anniversary function tale from to 0.75% per annum. Tlie 

of tht! Indo-German Cliamber of Com- grant clement in German aid would also 

merce spelling out in his keynote phrase increase sharply from 66% last year to 
of "a new economic detente" a strongly as muih as 84% during 1976. This means 
positive new line ol thinking in interna |>,ai liulia'.s rqjaymeni liabilities will lx* 
tional economic cooperation. in resfM'ct of only 16 per tent of the aid 

lommitnieiu. 

Arriving at Delhi airport on the mc>iniiig 
Mr. Bahr acquainted himself with the of January ao, Mr. Bahr began the day 
specific problems faced by this country witli a visit to Kajghai where he laid a 
in its development pioocss and also wreath at (he samadhi of Mahatma Gandhi. 

Mr. Egon Bohr whh Mrs tndira GsndhL 



Mr. Bahr, who in fits own way has served 
the cause of peace and has been an 
architect of detente between East and 
West (sec German News — Jan. 15), stood 
in silent homage to the Indian apostle of 
peacx and non-violence. 

He began his round of ulks with a 
meeting with Mr. Jagjivan Ram. India’s 
Minister fc»r Agriculture and Irrigation, 
at which the pnigtcss of German-aided 
agriiultural projects in India was review¬ 
ed. Mr. Jagjivan Ram also acquainted 
Mr. Balir with the agricultural situation 
in India, referring particularly to the 
priority given to the utilization of water 
resources. The Agricultural Minister spoke 
appreciatively of ilie German coopera¬ 
tion in ilie field of economic dt'velopincnt 
and .saiil he looked fcHrward to a closer 
relationship. He impressed on Mr. 
Bahr tJic determination lo accord the 
highest priority to agriculture in India. 
Mf. Bahr agreed with Mr. Jagjivan Ram 
that top priority should be given to 
agricultural development and hoped 
there would be even more intense coopera¬ 
tion between India and Germany. That 
agricultural production and rural dcvelop- 
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Mr. Egon Bahr at Rajghat 


With Praaldgnt Ahmad at Baahtrapatl Bhaaan, 



Mr . Egon Bahr with Mr. Y. B. Chawan, Miniatar for Eitarnai 
Affairs. 

incut would receive: the: higlicst priority 
1VUS ciiiphasi/cd also in Mr. Balir's 
SLibsoquciit talks with Priiiii; MiiiiKicr 
liidiiu C;uiidlii and in ilu* IManiiiiig 
Coiniiiissioit. 

Mr Balir calUxl on Prersident i'akhruddiii 
All Alitmrd at Rashlrapati Bhavan in the 
c'viniiig. The President, himself a former 
nil luster of agriculture, gave Mr. Bahr the 
heiiilii ol his vast expcTiente. approving 
a poliev of concentrating German a.s.sisi- 
aiicc* un agricultuic and agro-hased indus- 
triis. 

1 .au*r at Parliament House, he had a 
t|i* iiiinute loniprehensise conversation 
with Prime Minister Indira Gandhi on 
a wide range of topics, including relevant 
bilatrial and international issues of econo¬ 
mic cooperation and the dialogue between 
the industrial and developing nations. 

During their discussions, Mrs, Gandhi 
apprised him of the events leading to the 
emergency and her government's views on 
the present situation. Mr. Baur expressed 



With Mr* Jagji van Ram, Miniatar For Agricuitura, and Mr. M. G. 
Kaut, FInanca Saeratary (aatrama right). 

where he proceeded to the Tawa-Coininand 
Area project about 70 kilonieties away. 
The project already under way after the 
completion ol a Rs. 90-croi'cs dam and a 
network of major and minor irrigation 
canals, aims at a massive a million ton 
increase in agpricultural production through 
the levelling and irrigation of 240,000 
hectares of land. The proposed partici¬ 
pation by Germany in this project would 
he the biggc'St and most coinpreliensive 
of Bonn’s plans to assist in India’s agri- 
cuUuthl development. Germany intends 
to participate in the Rs. 300 crorc project 
with cnxlits and grants making it the 
largest financial commitment ever made 
by it to a single agricultural project. 
Another “first" will he that the bulk of 
the aid money will go to financing Im-al 
costs. With the knowhow, execution and 
picHurement of technical Inputs almccst 
entirely an indigenous effort, the proposed 
financial assistance will mean a consider¬ 
able Ixiost to the country's foreign ex- 


the lio|M.* of his govcTnment that India 
would return to full forms of dcmcxracy 
as mjoii fis possible. He said however 
that this had to be left to the leaders of 
the people responsible for this country. 
It was cHie of the principles of his govern¬ 
ment. he added, not to interfere in ilie 
internal affairs of others. 

Mr. Bahr said after his talks with Mis. 
C^andhi; "I have full respect for the rcs^ 
ponsibility in which the Prime Minister 
is following a line of policy." 

During the talks with Mrs. Gandhi, Mr. 
Bahr informed the Prime Minister of the 
improved aid terms being offered by his 
country and also discussed lines of future 
ccxiperation. 

At the end of Mr. Bahr's first day in 
Delhi, Mr. Jagjiv an Ram hosted a dinner 
in his honour and spoke of the long and 
fruitful cooperation between India and 
the; Federal Republic of Germany. 

Th? next morning, a special Air Force 
plane carried Mr. Bahr to Bhopal from 
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Mr. Bahr {inii from M) Mnd Mtm SushilM RohUgi, D9puty Flnanco MtnMor (OMtromo WithDr.S^ihrtM, Atomic Energy Commh 

right) during UJM between the Indian end German deiegationa at the Finance sfon Chairman 

Ministry. 


cliaiiKC [M^sition. 

AKcr visiting the Tawa project and his 
talks aiitli state government and project 
ofhcials in Bhopal and Hoshangabad. Mr. 
Bahr came away highly Impressed and 
indicated that a favourable decision re¬ 
garding German participation in the pro¬ 
ject was likely to be taken by his govern¬ 
ment in the near future. 

From Bhopal Mr. Bahr proceeded to 
Bombay on January aa where a tightly 
packed two-day programme awaited him. 
He first paid a visit to Jaslok Hospital to 
call on the Union Minister of Finance 
Mr. Subramaniam. who was convalescing 
there. Mr. Bahr wished Mr. Subramaniam 
a speedy recovery. He also visited the 
Bombay television studio* which, like the 
Delhi studio wa.s set up with German 
technical assistance. The next day. Mr. 
Bahr travelled by boat to visit the Bhabha 
Atomic Research Ckmtre at Trombay and 
was shown round by Dr. Sefhna, Chair¬ 


man of the Atomic F.nergy Commlssioii. 

Talking to journalists in Bombay after 
the visit, the minister said he was highly 
impressed by the standards of research 
and technical self-reliance achieved at the 
centre. 

In the afterncx>n. Mr. Bahr met represen¬ 
tatives of Indo-C^man joint ventures at 
a meeting oiganlsed by the Indo-Germaii 
Chamber of Commerce. The minister 
sliowed a keen interest in their problems 
vnd aspirations. He was later Chief Guest, 
along with the Indian Finance Secretary, 
Mr M.G. Raul, at the aoth anniversary 
function of the Indo-Gcrman Chamber of 
Commerce. Chamber President P. K. 
Sanyal in his opening address recalled the 
proud record of achievement in the 
chamber's two decades of existence. He 
reminded his listeners that the chamber 
wa.s the pioneer of bi-national chambers 
in India when it was founded in 19511. 
Since then it had grown to a member¬ 


ship of over 1.000 and today was conside¬ 
red an indispensable instrument in Indo- 
C^erraan industrial and commercial coopera¬ 
tion. Mr. Sanyal pointed out that apart 
from its traditional function of a clrating- 
house of information for Indian and 
Ceimati business partners, the (hambi.*t 
had devoted a considerable pan of its 
efforts to increase Indian exp^ms to the 
Federal Republic of Germany and the 
EEC. 

Finaiue Seireiary M.G. Kaul in his 
address descrilied the rr>le of iFiTmau 
assistance to India and said ihc (i.O bih 
linn DM worth of aid had enabled his 
rountrv 10 set up a number ot highly 
important projects, acting as a catalvst for 
the couniiy’s econoink development (full 
text of specx:h on page la). 

Mr. Bahr in his kcy-ncHe address at the 
function made an impassioned pic'a for a 
•'new Economic Detente," to siecr the all- 
important debate on a new rfomnnic 
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Mr Bahr at the Atomic Research Centre, 


order ilear from ihc* ilangcrous %valci> of 
(onl miliar ion (I'till text c^ii page 7). 

It was Mgiuii<am that Mr. Bahr chose 
to make liis pi-ogrammatir spct>(h on the 
strurture of inirinational coopcraiioii in 
a u'orhi ecotioniii order in India, a country 
whuh is a leading partner of Ciennaiiy in 
the riiirrl World and to whidi Germany 
give.s a large measure of its aid. He 
stiessed the rieeil foi econoinir deleiiie 
lii'lween the develtiped nations and the 
ThinI Worltl and defined the bask as|>ec'ts 
of an iiiii'rdepeiideiit wor1<l eMimmiy. 
Kioiioniit delc'iiie emerged as a vital new 
pliilos«ipli\ given .shape by Mi. Bahr and 
represenl.s a (ontinuarioii and an enlarge^ 
nu Ilf of peispedive of hi.s id«-as on politi¬ 
cal (icfteiite. 

Back in Delhi on January >4. Mr. liahr 
was engaged in a hnal round of talks 
with the Miiii.ster for Kxlc:rnal Affairs. Mr. 
Y B. Ghavan, the Dc'puty Ghairman of 
the Planning Gommi.ssion. Mr. P.N. 
Haksar, and the Deputy Minister of 
Finanie. Mr^. .Sushila Rohiagi who pre¬ 
sided over the meeting. 

In the Finance Ministry the Indian and 
Cicrman delegations reviewcul actual and 
future ioopc*raiion. 

Mr. Bahr later called on Mr. P N. Hak- 
.sar at the Planning Commission and dis¬ 
cussed provisions and niethexis of the plan¬ 
ning prcKCss in India. 

At a press conference on the last day 
of his visit. Mr. Bahr explained that in 
spite of the ecoiiomic: difficulties his coun¬ 
try was facing. Ck^rmany would extend 
further assistance to India on soft IDA 


ti'rnis. He said the aid would continue 
lu be mil ic'd and fk'rmaiiy would also 
likc^ 10 gel an agi e'en lent among its (ami 
mon Market partiu*rs to make all dc‘\elop- 
metil aid untied. 

On the question of the trade imbalance 
betwecMi India and the federal Republic, 
he pointed cuii that it was more* rcdexani 
10 compare India's trade* with the F.urn- 
pt'an Comnuiiiily as a whole', instead of 
its individual constituents. 'T'rade with 
the* F.F.C^ is now almost balaiiccxl and the 
('.oinmon Markci is h>dia s higgeM paitiur 
III terms ol exports as wcdl as imports. He 
rc'aHiriiiecI his go\ei nnieiu's r iMniiiilment 
tc» press fcji further liherali/alion of the 
FF(.*s iiiq-iprt policies vis .1 \ is desrlc'.ping 

count fit's intludini; India, 


The minister expressed his hc^>e that 
the forthcoming visit of a high-power Ger¬ 
man busiiiessiiieirs delegation. scheduled 
for March this year, would lead to a 
SI lengthening c^ Indo-Gennan ccxiperation 
in the industrial field. 

Mr. Bahr said he was hopeful of a 
coiutiuctivc dialogue between the Indian 
and 'the German side on foreign invest- 
nic;ni. particularly in the fields of export- 
oriented prcxtuciion. third country pio- 
jects and areas of high-grade technology. 
He explained that his government intend¬ 
ed to adapt the principles and mcxlaUties 
ol c-conomk coopenration to the require¬ 
ments of each country. 

Mr. Bahr said in reply to a quc.stion 
that following the explosion of an alo- 
Tiiic device in May 1974 by India then: 
was a “misunderstanding'' that India was 
picparing to make a bomb. That mis- 
uncletstanding had bcH*n resolved. lie 
said. 

'I'alking to jouriialisis before his de¬ 
parture. Mr. Bahr stressed the import¬ 
ance his government attaches to intensi¬ 
fying the dialogue with India as a lead¬ 
ing spokesman of the devclo|iifig world 
in the global debate on a more equitable 
diuribution of the world’s riches, a pro- 
blrin which hr described as licirig one of 
ihc' most imfxirtant crononiic political 
i'>sue*c lacing our wi>rl(l tcxlay. It was in 
this sensi\ that India, a.s an important 
einnoniic puiliicT of ilie Fcxleral Kc*pub|ic 
of Gerniany, could be seen akso a.s a part¬ 
ner in .shaping tho new economic, detente 

xisiialisc^d liy Mr Bahr. m 



At a press conference in Bombay, 
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Mr. Bahr spaaking at the Indo-German Chamber function. To his left are Dr. Krueger, executive director of the chamber, Ambassa-' 
dor Oiehl iWio was ^nferred honorary membership of the Chamber, Mr, M.G. Kaul, Finance Secretary, Mr. P. K. Sanya!, President 
of the Indo-German Chamber of Commerce. 


NEW ECONOMIC DETENTE 

The following is the text of a speech by Mr. Egon Bahr. Minister for Economic Cooperation of the Federal Republic of Germany, 
at the 20th anniversary of the Indo-German Chambar of Commerce in Bombay on January 23. 


I SPKAK lo |iailiu-is limn Ihr third 
WoilfJ just as tjuiikis .IS III p.iiiiicis 
c»r llu- I*irsi fir any mhci Wmiii. S|n.ilin^ 
om iin foiinttN*s iiiUTcsis is tin- w.'iy 

to axoift 111 isumicisia lift iiij^s Anil of 
tfjuise partiK'rs arc in lUi like 

XX I.Sf 

Manx I’hinl Woilil t niiiiti ics 
xpcllin^ out iiilfivsis as a sii>ii c»f ilicir 
politiral mat 111 its. and v> dn wc. Iliii 
%vr all know frmii i-xpi i u-n* i-. ii> Im* nia 
turr is iioi a plcasui'i.. hut .i it'spmi.silnl 
il\. 

'1 his max sccin a iu‘\x .is|m'ii hi out ic- 
lationship, Inil I Ic-c'l .i ncx\ siluaiioii 
wariaiiis a new appro.ifti Ami llu-ii* is 
no use III drufi^^iny^ a v< it o\fi llic rlian 

gex in relations liiMween Xottli atiil South 
xxhidi haxe developed diiiiiii:; the l.isi ixxi; 
vfrais. 

ll xvas at the time <•! the od fvisis and 
the hth and 7lh Spe< iai Sessions of ihe 
thiiied Nations that the new efoiimnii 
<{ue.stion raine to a ht'nd. and I airi sure 
it will continue to bc' the central ixsue of 
international conferemes for years to 
come. 

l-ong before oil priies went up, Ioiir 
beffire ihc' nations ol the 1 ‘hird World 
formed a nexv sr»lidarit>. long berfore the 
call for more econoraic .stability anti for 
a better sharing of the xvorld's riihes was 
heard, it was obvious that the ciononiu: 
question lietwc'eii North and .Soutli would 
one day pretHcup- the world more titan 
■ny other political is.siie. 

For no far-sighted and poliiirally ex¬ 
perienced per.son could .seriously have en¬ 
tertained the thought that it xx'as siniplv 


enough to gix'f (olonics politnal inde- 
pfiirleiicc. leaving the ecoiioiriit siile lo 
hupha/ard dexelopiiient oi cxen ttxing to 
niaintain ihe slants of inihalaiit e cstab 
hshetl iiiulei folonial rule 

tUiilf c'x idfiitlx, the xvoihl in gfiicral 
is lar fioin hemg far sighted and ihus ue 
fiml otirselvc's today loiifroiitt'd xxiih the 
resiills ol Ihe u.iif-and-sec politv f>f yes- 
ti itlax. 

I Ilf* 1 hii'd Worlfl is <ertaiiily in a {K>si- 
lion Ifi judgi* hou iniitli oi hoxv little it 
bc iH'liiefl fifiin the dire*c t or indired 
ti.insfer ol finanrial resmines and knoxv- 
how fioni the indiistriali/<‘d tvoihl. 

It knows hesi what the iiultistt i.ili/cd 
woild roiiiI ihuiefl lo solving ilevt lopinriU 

prohlf'iiis and xvh.it not. 

For us the quadrupling of oil 
prices caused serious economic 
troubles...However, it did not 
produce a basic change in world¬ 
wide economic relations which 
could rightly deserve the name 
of a development towards a new 
international order. 


It has every right lo teli u< wliollicr 
raw material piicc\s cm the world market 
are. in their opiniem. fair or not so fair 
ill c'Xthange for maiiufaclured goods, and 
whether exports of raw materials are a 
stable or rather an unstable source of 
national income. 

T'hc quadrupling of oil prices was an 
cyc-opeiicr to iKiih North and South. T’hc 
Third W'orlcl leali/ed not only the new 
political fail: the solidarity between 


ori-'C. foiinli ic-.s. Ji also saw the eiono- 
iiiif eflfxls of such solidarity, (he :iaiis- 
fei c»l financial means from the North to 
leituiti countries in the South, and Ironi 
the .South to these ctmiillies, Um>. 

IiHlia herself has lell the heavx impart 
of the pi lie uses for oil in her balance* 
ol payments. Other ioiinii'ic.-s whiih le- 
mairiecl po<»t or exen hecaine poorei ask¬ 
ed for a siinilaily fast traiisfc-r of lesoui- 
ces from the North i.oinhii<ing ihcrir de- 
rn.ititls 111 a package which lhc‘x catic'd the* 
‘‘Nrw KcoiioniK Oidei.” 

T'his paclage ioniain<*d. among othc^rs. 
iti'iiis such as control of prixate iiixest- 
meiii, indf'xaiioii ol prices and the tight 
to form c :ii lels. 

Whal wc ai liornc liau' (ailed ihc “oil 

shcMk” xvas a shock indeed TTie indus- 
tiia! wcjrld's inimecliatc rc-aciicvn was to 
make intensixe efforts to reduce its de- 
peiulcMicc* on one main source of energy. 

f'oi us the i|uadrupling of oil prices 
caused serious economic trouble's and re¬ 
veal^ for all to see certain deflci- 
eruics of the woild’s pi4*80111 economic 
order. However, it did not prcxluce a 
basic change in world-wide economic re¬ 
lations which could righify deserve die 
name of a development towards a new 
infc'rnaiionat carder. After a lapse of 
two yt*ars we sc’em to be wcdl on the 
wav lo rcrcoverv. if with reduced growth 
i'atc*.s. Xhe existing economic. order is 
returning to normal, the transfer of xasf 
funds to the oil cxiuntries lias become a 
permanent factor, and we ccnild forget 
alKiut Che whole matter. Why then do 
we neverihele.ss consider that the world 
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Cionoiiiy slaiids in iicftl <»1 vniie atljust- 
iiicnt ? 

Tlie answer lies in st»im- ol ilic lessuns 
lv>th North and South. ha\e Icaiiit dur¬ 
ing these tw<» \ears. liulusir> and busi¬ 
ness on both sides ha\e bc<.uiuc aware i>t 
ccTtaiii tacts. 

The North has learnt that securing 
iiiaxTinu 7 ii'"saIes at good pi ite# is not 
(liougH. " A sieacTv” supply ol raw mate- 
iTaK' af'sieaclv piltcs’Ts'^ult”iis“Hseiu 

T he .South has become aware that any 
attempt of loppcr, cotton or coffee-pro¬ 
ducing countries, even it made through 
u cartel, to raise the price of copper, *oi- 
ton or iollee would tail, as at the consuiu- 
ing end demand would shrink, for exam¬ 
ple as the result of substitution measures. 

They have also come to realize that ihe 
growth rates ol direct resource transfers 
tend to decline at about the same rate as 
economic growth in the North. 

Thus, one icason for our readiness to 
consider a readjustment of the present 
world economy is this: We have been 
made aware that the worlcf ewnom^ is li 
tightly knitted tici wirk ' and ’ iKaV~TioiTii 
sides benefit~Trc>m iB'at." “On'c^niore, the 
other less, it Ts true. ~~Aiid when one side 
suffers the other is adversely affected tcx>. 

We ha\c to see to it that the side with 
the meagre prohi gets a better share, in 
the interest of mutual prosperity. 

We do not consider an adjustment of 
the world economy necessary just because 
w*e discovcTcrd our human heart and 
thought it might be fine to let the c»tlier 
two thirds of mankind participate in the 
world's riches. What has been on our 
minds for a long time i.s the inequity of 
present conditions 

That is why we ha\e, for v>me fifteen 

yean, practised a direti transfer of means 

fre^m North to .South in the form of deve¬ 
lopment assistance. 

There are certain similarities lietwcen 
histcMTical developments in my own coun¬ 
try and the new economic question. 

With the beginni-ng of the Industrial 
Revolution in Europe, the underprivileg¬ 


ed majority united to struggle for more 
lights. I'he usual argunieiu of the pri- 
^iligccl to proiett themselves wa.s the 
ecciiioiny will follap-se if we give in to 
these dettiaiids. Hut whenever they were 
gtanted, enforced or otherwise »iiet, 
the economy and society as a whole ilid 
in fact (are better. 

It .seems to me, what is true at nation- 
ar icvel, is true at intern^icmal level. 
T fie TulfiTniein' of le^timaie demands of a 
majority wilt re.slilt in more favourable 
cbnclitToiis for aTTT 

There is no harm in competition, 
and we are quite ready to accept 
more competition by Third World 
countries on our markets. The 
often heard view that the North 
is exploiting the South by the 
existing economic order is an 
ideological view insofar there are 
no wicked people spending their 
time thinking up how to suck the 
blood of the poor. 

T*he second mechanism 1 want to ex¬ 
emplify as working universally is. after 
World W'ar II the United States nans- 
fened, under the Marshall Plan, resoui- 
ces to the <Fedcral Republic of Germany, 
which lay in ruins at the time. The in¬ 
dustrialization of the Federal Repubhe 
c »1 Germany in no way harmed Ihe eio- 
nomy of the United Staters, nor did the 
US suffer from the fact that they licl|U‘d 
to build up a competitor. On the con¬ 
trary. the Marshall Plan resulted in an 
iiUTcase in trade, benefitting iKUh sides. 
T his experience of trade between ecpial 
partners resulting in mutual benefit, dcxrs 
not apply just to the United States and 
Europe. It is equally valid for F.uropc 
and Asia, Europe and Africa, and Fluropp 
and l.atin America. 

There is no harm in competition, and 
w»i are quite ready" to accept more “conT 
petition by I'hird World countries on our 
markets. rncleecT we" arc determined to 
contribute lo "favour “this “development. If 
we have more industrialization in the 
Third World, as agreed, and open mar¬ 
kets in Europe we shall all be better off. 


T he oft en heard view that the North is 
expluiung iht* South by the existing eeo- 
iiuinic cji'dtrr i.s an iifeological view itisoiai 
as there are no v\ it keel people spending 
their time thinking up lu>w to suck the 
blood of ilic pcK»r. W her her vve like it «>f 
noi the fact is the existing world eto- 
nomy npc^rarc's us a market economy. It 
is lilt: defiiieiiiy of the market, as an ins 
iiuiiicnt. which ncc'ds regulation, toi a 
market leir to itself may ceriaiiiiy deve¬ 
lop hainiliil effetts. 

I'liose living in a market sotiety may 
perhaps be allowed to point out some 
dangers arising out <if iiiterferc-rue with 
the market as wcdl as possibilities of tor- 
rc'cting some of its slioruomings. 

Markets do not operate as freely or as 
ideally as they were ronceived on paper. 
T hey need t trrrct li\es as well as built-in 
methanisins to support tli c poorer and 
weaker incinbeis t*f the lomiuutiitv of 
natio ns. 

All market stx irlics .ire doing soiiie- 
rhing along these liiiese even ihongli this 
implies a ccrruiii ainutini of intciTcrence 
with the market. 

In other words: all market societies arc* 
to a certain extent mixed vtrtictics. There 
is no such thing as a pure market society 
on this glolx*, and there must he a rc'a- 
son for that. 

We have to bear in mind that the inter¬ 
national economic cird«T and the national 
econotines arc; similar in character. If 
the latter need correctives, the internation¬ 
al market, that is, the present <*concmiie 
order, also needs correctives. It is high 
time that this national truism becomes a 
truism internationally. 

Nationally employed correctives in a 
market seniety fall mainly into two cate¬ 
gories: first, it is necessary to ensure that 

the true nature of a rompetitivc market 
is maintained, that is, arrangements must 
l)e made to prevent the market from being 
controlled by a few. Second, there is 
usually a system of social security tliat 
lies economic power to social responsibi¬ 
lity and establishes social peace as a solid 
basis for economic development. 
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jWo can not accept the demand for nationalization of enterprises regardless of international 
agrMinents... just as the individual is tied to society and must comply with society's rules, 
nations must keep to international law. Consequently, national law can not override inter¬ 
national law. This must be the guiding principle of the international community.^ 


In Ollier words, besides like privjiie sec¬ 
tor which runs according lo market rules 
there exists a strong public sector which 
catiTS for cxTiaiii basic needs iti the pt*i»> 
pie and of society as a whole. It ope¬ 
rates mainly in sectors which cannot l>e 
left exclusively to private profit. Corve^:- 
tive action may include steering measuies 
for the market, for instance by regulat¬ 
ing monetary liquidity, giving incenihes 
to industry, creating a fa^-ourable climate 
for investment. 

We do not attribute any magic powers to 
,ihe market, nor does the inar kei me cha- 
tiism have any ideological m eaning for us; 
we si mply consid er it a useful instrument 
of our economy. And o%'er the last 25 years 
we have fared cpiitc well with this ins- 
Irumeiit. 

This is the reason why we arc definite¬ 
ly opposed to any price indexation. \Vc 
do not Ixflieve tliat laige sectors of the 
economy .should be sheltered from ctim- 
petiiinn when competition has proved use¬ 
ful. 

In addition, to me it seems a rather 
liyporritkal attitude first to raise prices— 
as in the case of oil — and then to take 
the inevitable price increase for manu¬ 
factured goods as a pretext for claiming 
another increase for oil. I cann ot see any 
sense in a worldwide sy^m oT inflation 
Trom which iiobcicly 


_F ar from r«']ir csenting a “New E*ono- 

niic <lrd cr“ this p r actice ra t her deserxes 
to be rc ?cncd to a.s 1 nteritat iona i 

Inflation.*' 

And if you tsill allow nu* lo say a word 
on behalf of those 'Fhird World counuies 
which cannot lake part in the price race 
because the\* lack both oil and goods: the 
only prospect 1 can see for them is tliat 
they arc drained financially. 

Futtheiniore, ihc* Federal Republic of 
Germany is spearheading successful unii- 
inllationary policies at home. 

How could wc agree to be* punished fi>r 
our efforls? For. indexation would na¬ 
turally mean raising the prices of raw 
materials by ilie average iiiflaiioii rale* of 
OEt:D. 

1 should say. indexation will pusit up 
international inflation on two accounts: 
by causing a race for continually higher 
prices for law materials and nianufaciiir- 
cd goods and hv indifference to inflaiion 
at home. 

In international agreements, we are not 
preparwl to TaTi 'offTToUintaniy^^^ uiidcr 
compufsiorT tnstrufhenis'*“wliich wc are 
using nationally as elfljliticnt I'oolsT to c*or- 
ml tlic”market. For instance, 'cartels put 
maid&et rnechanisms out of order, while 
market uieclianisms have a legiilating in¬ 
fluence on prices. 


1 do not hy any means uani to say that 
iiaiioiiully applicable insirunieiits could 
Ik* a solution to global problems. 1 do 
not even want to suggest they should lie 
tiled on a global level. But 1 may be al¬ 
lowed to point out that we need a caii- 
tious, not a lough approach. No one can 
wish to upset the present market order. 
The market is too sensitive to be disturb¬ 
ed by dircxrt iniervention. compulsion, or 
mono^iolisiic interference. 

We cannot accept the demand for na- 
t iona Ti/aTion c^ en^tTpH»w r<Tsa rdles.s o f 
i ntcTiiat ional agrmneni s. 

It is true. sociTeignty is and must re¬ 
main (he principle uiiderKing iclations 
between nations But, just as the, individual 
iv tied to scKiety and must cuinply with 
WH iei V *.s rides, nai ions must keep to in- 
ternat ional lawl! CmiscquoVilV iiaTioniT 
TiTw "cannot oi ^rrule 1 ntei national law. 
This iTiiist lie the guiding principle of the 
fntcrh'ation'al Lomnuinity. 

Moreover, if any cejuntry decides to 
stibscTibe to nationalization by national 
law. which it is perfectly etuUlcd to do. 
It deters fevreign investors, which it u( also 
perfectly entitled to do. 

The present ccrKiomic order has shown 
rer<'*in deficicmcies. But at the same litnc 
It IS true that the alternative cannot be 
a monstrous bureaucracy, international 
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NEW ECONOMIC DETENTE 


* ... We have come to the conclusion that the liee of force creates more proMemt than it 
solves. Our commitment, made in international aoreennents not to resort to force in achieving 
our own objective, has proved to be a sign of political strength, not weakness. It has had itt 
effect beyond Central Europe. It has led to agreements between the two super powers.' 


dirigislic inc;uuir!9, worldwide immobtlism 
stagnancy and waste of resources. 

J am not enough of an astrol^er to 
predict the shape ilie inicrtiational cco* 
noniy will cake let us say 95 years from 
iioWp the mechanisms which will be esiab> 
lislied. the new ways of trade, the new 
means of industrialization^ the new possi¬ 
bilities of developing the Surrcncy system, 
the new agreements on the exchange of 
raw materials against industrial goods 
that will be found. 

Anyway, our immediate task is to find 
ways and means of building more stabil¬ 
ity in our economic relations. We on 
our part have made our proposals to this 
effect in New York. 

More recently, another attempt was 
made 10 adapt the wcM’ld\s monetary sys¬ 
tem to the need for more stability. A 
compromise worked out in Jamaica bet¬ 
ween the two extremes of free floating 
and fixed exchange rates docs indeed make 
for more stability. At the same time, the 
package of measures~designed to help the 
developing countries^" balanc ^of payments 
situ a iiofT*^will contribute towards stabil- 
sxang the present syatcmi. 

The European Community recently 
signed a contract with 46 countries oC 
Africa, the Caribbean, and the Pacific 
which will help to stabilize their export 
earnings from raw materials. 

We think it would be worthwhile to 
study a similar model which could be 
more widely used. It would pre^serve the 
basic character of a functioning market 
and at the same time give more security 
to pnxiucers of primary commodities by 
stabilizing prices. It will nevertheless 
make certain allowancc.s for "floating." 

At last year's UNIDO conference in 
l.iina, we have committed ourselves to 
supporting and promoting the transfer of 
teSRnoIogy. We know it is eiiential tnr 
raw material producers to establish pro¬ 
cessing plants at home. And we know 
we cannot build barriers dgainst an in¬ 
creased influx of readymade or otherwise 
processed goods to Industrialia^ coun¬ 
tries. And as I pointed out before^ I re¬ 
gard this as fflutually beneficial. 

We are continuing to remove barriers 
to trade, although we are aware that ad¬ 


mittance of Third World goods to cHir 
markeu will necessitate the restructuring 
of parts of our ccoiH»my. We do not sub¬ 
sidize lines of production which work 
more advantageously in the Third World, 
even if this is a sensitive political issue, 
as people expect us to ensure full employ¬ 
ment by ail means. 

II 

T O SAY economic confrontation takes 
place between the First and the 
'Ihird World would be grossly exaggerat¬ 
ing. 

We must take a closer look at the in¬ 
dividual involvement of some of the coun¬ 
tries concerned. 

T o begin with, tire Second World, that 
is the socialist bloc, in spite its ap- 
parent non-involvement in the new ecuiiio- 
inic question, is nevertheless having a part 
in it. It not only ’ supports Third World 
demands, which is a political but rather 
marginal and exclusively moral involves 
ment; the USSR has been lakrng part 
ra tlier directly in the ori crisis by liene- 
I Kt'ting financially. Crude oil from the 
USSR is not available below t he worl d 
market price. The same is true for cTude 
oil frbmT^the United States. Neither is ^ 
member of OPEC, both are the world's 
largest oil producers, and both took the 
greatCTt shar e of the new oil revenu^ 

Amid the many shifts of power since 
the end of the Secemd World War, one 
development is of particular significance 
— the emergence of two superpowers, 
that is, states who have the technical abi¬ 
lity 10 use atomic weapons at any point 
on the globe. Each superpower repre¬ 
sents a different system, each claiming 
universal validity. Looking back, it seems 
almost inevitable that conflict would arise 
wherever their interests clash or wherever 
they find themselves face to face, Europe 
being a case in point. This is what is 
known as the Cold War. The achieve¬ 
ment of those years was to prevent It 
from turning Into a hot war: the poten¬ 
tial for untold destruction remained pot¬ 
ential. 

The physical presence on German soil 
ot the two supcrpoweri, who are unable 


to agree, has made U physically and poii- 
tFcahy impossible to solve tHe German 
ques t k>n by exercising the right u> sel l- 
cieterminatk>o, a right to which many 
nations have succcssfulliy appealed in the 
Fast few years. Our sovereignty Is limited 
as far as exerdsiog our rif^R self-deter- 
luination is concerned. We* are not free 
to decide to caiTy out that right by force. 
But even if we had that option, we would 
not make use of it since we have come to 
the conclusion that ihe use of force crea- 
les more problems than it* solves. Our 
commitment, made In iniernationai agree¬ 
ments not to resort to fioicc In achieving 
our own objectives, has proved to be a 
sign of political strength, not weakness, 
kt has had its effect beyond Central £u- 
iope! It has led to agreements between 
the two superpowers. 

The desire to survive is stronger than 
Ihe desire to conquer others by force. 
The differences between systems still exist. 
The conflict still exists between the desire 
of each to gain world supremacy. But it 
is in everyone's interest that there sliould 
lie no Third World War. What we arc 
witnessing, then, is the juxtaposition of 
common interests and rivalry ^tween East 
and West, and it is our hope that the 
common Interest will grow. We are wit- 
nessing an attempt to organize the juxta- 
pcMltioii of these two diticrent systems and 
to cooperate In an increasing number ol 
areas.- HTtis is detente. 

One might sum up the great task facing 
the world as follows: Will we tuceeed in 
applying our experience fil East-West de¬ 
tente to relations between North and 
South? In other words, we should not 
tiy to pretend that diiferenoev, or even 
conflicting intcresu, do not exist, but at 
the same time we should keep our eyes 
open to those interests we have in com¬ 
mon. Here, coo, rivalry and cooperation 
will run parallel and it is oar sincere hope 
that cooperation will gain ground. It ia 
not essential to change systems, only to 
mgankze ooopmthm between tlie dtfterent 
systems. It will not be posslhle 10 rhange 
the economic order in varkiut parts of 
the world by majority decisions, nor will 
It be possible to export European cicono- 
mic orders. 



NEW ECONOMIC DETENTE 


iEach country docides its own order for itself. The new economic order is the order o1 different 
systems...That is what I call the new economic detente...Economic detente means: trying 
constantly to find a compromise between extremes. ' 


Each €i>uiiiry dccidct in own order for 
iiieir The new ectNiomic order lii flie 
order ol di ttercni ayiteim. 

Thai is wliai I call tlie new economic 
detente. 

After all, the two Worlds did piove -r- 
one more, the other less — how produc¬ 
tive their economic systems aie, liow 
humane their social systems, how scniious 
their intentions to put human rights into 
practice. 

In the final analysis, both worlds have 
developed into societies of technological 
and ol economic growth, both paying lit¬ 
tle attention to the basis for jjrowih : raw 
materials and energy. It was never ima¬ 
gined that they could become scarce, 
either by natural depletion or by political 
acts. 

I1ic main powers, that is the United 

States, the USSR and China probably 
need not woity about supplies of raw 
materials and energy, since their rcs*mi- 
ces are ample and lots ctf their reserves 
are unexplored. 

Europe, the first industrial power, his¬ 
torically speaking, has, compared to its 
industrial requirements, more or less ex¬ 
hausted its reserves. Japan found itself, 
after rapid development, highly populat¬ 
ed, highly industrialiied, extremely pcx>r 
in raw materials and energy and highly 
dependent on the importation of food. 

The raw material and energy situation 
of the main powers is thus quite diffmiit 
from that of the medium powers, of Eu¬ 
rope and Japan. 

This fact largely determines our econo¬ 
mic future as well as the scope of our 
political aetkm. 

The 7th Special Session of the United 
Nations last Septepnba* a tumii^ 

point in the relations between Newth and 
South. Why? 

As I would like to phrase it: we came 
to understand Uiat the call for a **New 
Economic Order** would lead to fniltlew 
. in not dangerous confrontations unless we 
were ready to find an approach diierent 
irom the One used up to this time. The 
demands ol! the Third World as embodied 
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in the Uiiitcnl Nations resolutions cannot 
be met in practice, and the prcueni txo- 
mmiic order cannot remain as it is. ritis 
deadlock marks cither the beginning of a 
serious coiii'runt at km or wh ai 1 wouTcT 
like to cail a chance for detente in eco- 
ntHnic relations. 

Economic detente means: trying con- 
sianiky to find a cumpromirc between ex- 
irenies. Economic detente means to pre- 
veiu bitterness about inequitable struc¬ 
tures of the world economy from driving 
nations to using the only rescnirces they 
may have as etoiK>mic weapons. 

I'he First and the Third Worlds have 
spelled out their interests, and 1 can only 
ie}>eai what 1 |>ointed out at the begin¬ 
ning: iilciitifuatioii of interests is essen¬ 
tial to find a basM for 4 .oinmon action. If 
n is m*cc‘ssary to ac hiec e coiiipro miseiTfor 

detente, and they are necessary, thiey ran 

b e rcaclicMl only if each side knows its 
position, so that each side knows where 
10 stop compromising. 

It is a well-known fact that the strug¬ 
gle over the efficiency of political svstems 
of the First and Second World led to Cold 
War. 

We are determined to prevent the de¬ 
mand for more economic independence 
and self-determination of the Thiid World 
from leading to economic skirmishes. 

Political detente has shaped intematk-n- 
al politics of the last decade. “Economic 
detente — tl^ is my conviction — will 
have to shaff~"international relations in 
coming decades if the world is to be pre- 
vented from ending up in confrontations 
almost as dangerous as those we hope to 
li? ve overcome to a cer tain extent. 

Moreover j Economic detente will — as 
in the case of Political detente — have 
to lead to international agreements, in¬ 
cluding instrumenu of implementation, in 
order to give It a certain stability. Only 
then will we be able to ulk about the 
future of the economic order in the world, 
which, 1 hope will be more predicuble 
and more equitable tlian it is now. 

The fact that we will go through a 
long and painful process and a period of 
both successes and 'setbacks may not be 
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agreeable to those who prefer getting rich 
quick a la OPEC. 

But I do not see any other way if we 
think of peaceful ways. 

Growth rates stem from industrial pro¬ 
ductivity, a subsistence economy does not 
grow. And ilicTc cannot be any indus¬ 
trial productivity without capital, know¬ 
ledge and labour. Industrialisid coun^ 
tries of tire North have struggled for 
more than a century to rcadi the present 
level of mass production, mass consump¬ 
tion, employment, social security and 
economic stability. 

What the I’hird World regards as our 
dc vclopmcm was not achieved in the life¬ 
ti me of one generation. We are still iir 
the process of devclopmem. 

1 personally know no checklist of 
criteria by which one could tell whether 
a country's development is completed. 

But what 1 do know is that, if dfvdop* 

ment is measured by internal standards, 
as it should l>e, all our countries are 
developing countries- In cHher wewds 
we will achieve nothing if we draft 
a “New EccHiomtc Order*’ on United 
Nations* paper, we will achieve nothing 
if we set out sundards in comparison to 
what was achieved in a historically differ¬ 
ent situation. Nor do we achieve any¬ 
thing by denying deficiencies of the mar¬ 
ket system cw by clinging to privileges. 

Economic detente and adjusted inter¬ 
national market mechanisms have to be 
achieved not against the will of, - or over 
the heads of, the countries involved by 
creating an utopian world government or 
celebrating voting victories of one group 
of countries against the other. 

What has to be done can oiily be done 
by ah countries together in a permanent 
dialcgue. Economic detente ts a matter 
of active peaceful interaction of North 
and ^outlT ” 

Traditional assisunce has to* be conti¬ 
nued and its instruments must be diversi¬ 
fied. It must play its role as a mediator 
of **New Economic Detente*' and help to 
develop the present order. 

Politicians whose task is to work for 
development have always been something 
of a shop steward of the Third World. I 
myself will continue on this line. 


February /, 1976 




SPEECH BY MR. M.G. KAUU FINANCE SECRETARY. AT THE 20TH ANNIVERSARY FUNCTION OF THE 

INOO-GERMAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. BOMBAY 


I AM indeed very grateful Co the Indo* 
German Chamber of Commerce for 
providing me with this opportunity to 
participate in the celebration of their 
aulh anniversary. Our Finance Minister 
would have been very happy to be present 
on this occasion himself but unfortunate¬ 
ly he has been unable to do so. He has, 
however, desired me to convey his best 
wishes lor the success of this function and 
for continuing and fruitful growth in the 
activities of your Chamber. 

It is not necessary for me to dwell at 
any great length on the long cultural ties 
between our two countries, and the con¬ 
tinuing interest in the study of t)ie Ger¬ 
man language and culture in India, and 
the study of all aspects of Indian culture 
and civilization in your country. This 
link between us is of long duration and 
is an evident and living reality. 

These ties, since our independence, 
have been strengthened by closer and 
growii^ economic cooperation between 
our two countries. Mr. Sanyal has al¬ 
ready. in his opening address, referred to 
the increasing number of collalioratioiis 
in various fields of technology and indus¬ 
try. As he has correctly observed, in 
1975 the collaborative ventures sanctioned 
by the Government of India for Indian 
companies with parties from the Federal 
Republic of Germany were larger in num¬ 
ber than those sanctioned in regard to 
any other country. This is a significant 
sutbtic. 

The growth of these economic ties has 
been greatly helped by the development 
assistance, both in the shape of capital 
aid and technical expertise, received by us 
from the Federal Republic of Germany 
since 1958- The total assisianf^e commit¬ 
ted up to >975-76 amounts to over DM 6.6 
billion ('DM 1 a Rs. 3.40) and has en¬ 
abled us to set up important industrial 
projecto such as the Rourkcla Steel Plant. 



the Neyvcii Lignite Project, the expan¬ 
sion of the Mysore Iron le Steel Works, 
and the expandon of TELCO and Mico- 
Bosch factories, to mention cmly a few 
ijutances. While this development assist¬ 
ance has undoubtedly been an important 
catalyst in promoting economic ties bet- 
wt!en our two countries, and for tliis we 
arc* most thankful to the Govt, of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, private in¬ 
vestment and technical collaboration on a 
coinincrrrial basis has undoubtedly played a 
large role in widening the scope and the 
range of our economic txioperation. Many 
important concerns in India, which 1 need 
tKH list, and which play an important 
lole in our economy, bear evidence to this 
statement. 

Mr. Sanyal has referred to the selective 
policy of our government as regards pri- 
\ate investment, and 1 would afiirm what 
lie has stated. Wc have often explained 
the reasons for this selectivity and 1 wcmld 
take this occasion to mention again briefly 
the basic raticMialc of this policy. The 
sli^lc most important basis lies in the 
fact that wc are a country short of capital 
and with a very low per capita income. 
l*rivate investment capital, you will agree, 
is a high-cost resource, retort to which 
can be made only to a limited extent witli- 
out creating serious balance of payments 
pioblems. Wc have, therefore, considered 
it appropriate to treat foreign private 
Investment mainly as a« vehicle for Uie 
transfer of technology to our country to 
fill our technological gap. and for the pro¬ 
motion of exports. While ordinarily, we 
would prefer to restrict new foreign equ¬ 
ity participation to 40% or Icm in the 
permissible ficld.s. we are prepared to, and 
have, made exceptions in the case of ven¬ 
tures which are substantially export-orien¬ 
ted or where the Import of the needed 
tecbnolcigy made it necessary to allow ma¬ 
jority foreign equity. Indeed in the cases 
of companies prepared to export all. or 


Mr. M.G. Kflttl 

most of their production, we would be 
prepared to consider higher levels of for¬ 
eign equity participation. 

Thus, while we have necessarily to. be 
selcrctive in allowing foreign inrivate in¬ 
vestment in India, for the reasons which 
1 have briefly mentioned. I need to stress 
that our policy in this regard is flexible. 
Within its framework new collaborations 
wl&ich would enable our incTustry to be¬ 
come more sophisticated, or incxeasc iu 
export potential, and improve its produc¬ 
tivity and sophistication aie in my view 
entirely feasible. 1 would also like to em¬ 
phasise that while we are selective at the 
stage of approving an investment or a 
collaboration proposal, we do not there¬ 
after impose any restrictions on remittan¬ 
ces on account of prohts. dividends, or 
fees, and I may say with some pride that 
our record in this regard is unblemished. 
A study of the profitability of various com¬ 
panies carried out some time back by the 
Resetve Bank of India also indicates tliat 
after tax profits by companies with sub¬ 
stantial foreign investment are quite res¬ 
pectable. Wc. therefore, feel that our 
present policy towards foreign investment 
is conducive to a confident and continu¬ 
ing relationship between investors abroad 
and Indian entrepreneurs. 

It might be appropriate at this junctute 
to state briefly the principle underlying 
some provisions of our Foielgn Exchange 
Regulation Act and guidelines enacted 
thereunder which relate to foreign inves¬ 
tors and Investment. The broad princi¬ 
ple on which the basic provisions rest Is 
that industrial and commercial ventures 
operating in India, some of which were 
set up at a time when hardly any iqcula- 
lions operated, should by and large be 
under Indian control arid exceptions to 
this should be allowed in cases where this 
is clearly in the interesu of the country's 
economy. In pursuance of this principle 
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\vc fc'H that trading artiNiiirs, fur 
pic, slutulil be (onfiiicd to Indian-owned 
cotiipatiicii, since sudi (.oiniueriial ariisi- 
tica can quite elticiencly carried out b\ 
Indians with Indian capital without !he 
outflow ni foreign c*Xihangr which the 
participation of foreign companies in the 
trading involves. In such cases also it has 
been provided that foreign ccpiity in exist¬ 
ing coinpanies will not 1>e rc*cluced below 
a level of 40%, which, in view of the un- 
soph isiicaied nature of liter aciiviiy. and 
compared to similar provisions in a num¬ 
ber of f>thcr countries, is not illiberal. 
'Where the aetitity carried c*ut bv the 
company is mainly of a sophistic ved na¬ 
ture. or highly export-oriinled, foreign 
erquity up to 74% may lie retained. It 
has also been laid down, and tins i.s 111 
consonance with the principle that tlu're 
must he some Indian ownership in all 
companies, that in no coinpaiiv wdl In¬ 
dian isciuity he below a iniiiimuni of 20%. 
I’lic* exception is highly export oriented 
enterprises where i 4 ic percentage ul ft'r- 
eign equity can lie allowed aliove 
Au objective examination oi this legisla- 
tic*ii and the related guidelines should 
convince fair minded people tliat Ixiili the 
legislation and the guidelines are reason¬ 
able and equitable. We arc also allowing 
a reasonable period for the dilution of the 
fore ign c(|uity where this is to he effected. 
Coiiipanic-s which de^-tre to diversify <nio 
sophisticated areas, in order to n*tain their 
present share of equity, will be given all 
possible assi.stance by Indian financial in¬ 
stil utions, and also by the govcrtimcfii. 
to facilitate tlic change over. 

You will thus see — and perhaps I am 
unnecessarily labouring ihe point that 
the policies of the Indian Govcnitncnt to¬ 
wards foreign investment are not based 
on any arbitrary or dortrinaire considera- 
tion.s but on sound economic rca.sons. in 
the light of our objective of beeximing as 


self reliant a.s po*>siblc\ Please also pcnnii 
me to add. Your Excellcui), that this ob- 
jc-clise is in consonance* with the guide 
lines c'liunciaied by your govcrnmeni in 
niicl-jciyr, in regard to vour new dcvciop- 
iiieiii aid poliev One of the important 
piniciples of ihc.se guidelines is in fact 
the promotion of self-di'{>endeiicc* \n deve¬ 
loping lOiinlric'K. 

'I'hcre is. in in\ view, great s#ope for 
fciieign ituesioTH to invest in industrial 
ventures 111 lndi:i w'ithin ilu- framework 
of out existing policies. We have a litg*.* 
pcMil c»f skilled icHrlinical man-power, an 
adequate industrial infra-structure, and an 
ituieasingly sophisticated industrial base, 
tc» say nothing of the large cxicinal inar- 
kc;t which arc* important factors foi the 
potential invc'stc»r to take into account. 
Ill this context 1 would like to rcfcT to 
another aspect of the economic relations 
between India and the Federal Rcpuhlir 
of Gertnanv. naniely. the tiade gap which 
I beliese such ccdlaborations can help to 
lemove. As Mr. Sanyal has mentioned our 
exports to the Kederal Republic of f'»er 
many have no cUaiht grown, and 111 \aluo 
terms have indcc*d more* tlian doubled in 
the* lest 5 \i*ars; but our imports from 
the* Federiil Rc*piiblic of C^rmany. which 
foi us i!» a prefc'rretl source for import of 
capital gcM>ds and inieniicdiate prcxhicts 
of a wide variety, have increascxl even 
♦aster, with the adverse trade gap widen¬ 
ing ftom apnind Rs. 500 million in iq6ci- 
70 to over Rs. a.000 million in 1074-75* 
1 do hi'lieM* that this gap ran he narrowed 
very siibsianlially. if German investors set 
up joint vrnuires in India esseiitiallv for 
export of gexuls. whether capital, inter¬ 
mediate or consumer, to the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany and other mcmljers of 
the F.EC. This is somtMhing we would 
like to facilitate and I am sure that there 
are several firlds evT industrial activity 
where a transplant of the manufacturing 


j'rocc.ssc*.s to India could lie u» the mutual 
advantage of both the count rics. 

Yri another new dimension, which I 
would like to suggest for the <'on.sidcration 
of this ChatTilier, is the poitsibility of In¬ 
dian \c-ntuies and ventures of Geniiatiy 
coUab(*r.itiiig in the esiabli shmeiit of new 
piojecis in thinl countries. I lielieve a be¬ 
ginning in this direction h as already been 
made by some* Ind an and some firms from 
(•cfinaiiv. ThcTe it., how'cver, a very' great 
potc'iiiial for incrt;asing such joint activi- 
ti*'s, which nc*eds to be effectively exploit¬ 
ed for our mutual advantage. 

I am, therefore, confident that there U 
wick* scope for an increase in the activities 
of this Cdianiher i n’farthering cooperation 
between our two roiintric's over a wide 
area. You can count on Ihe support of 
the Government ‘of India in such endea¬ 
vours. 

1 have pel haps taken somewhat longer 
than I had planiierl and 1 must now cx>n- 
cl'adc we are ^ill anxious to hear from 
our Chief Guest, H is Excellency Mr. Egon 
Ball, xvho has honoured us by agreeing 
tc participate in these celebrations. He 
i.* a gcKid iriend -.if India and a man of 
great expericnic* :and wisdom in interna- 
tiianal affairs. W< ^ are lucky to have him 
Ikm'c- With IIS. A How me. Mi. Freskleiit, 
to loiuludc! by '^xprexsiiig iny apprecia¬ 
tion of ilu excclient work done by the 
l.h-.iiiibcu in assi siing and promoting biisi- 
11C.S.S lies l.ictwe.:n India and the Federal 
Republic ill* (h:':many and convey my warm 
greetings 10 all the members ol your 
Chamber on the cxcasion of your soih 
anniversary The foitluoining visit o( a 
high potv«*f 'ecl Ch*rmaii business delegation 
under the IciidcTship of Mr. Wolff 
AmcTongen, will provide all of us, with 
ancuhcT op{Mi rtunity to exchange thoughts 
and views an d further the cause ^f Indo- 
Gerinan coop >cralion in the economic and 
industrial lie Id. 
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JOINT STATEMENT ISSUED AT THE END OF THE 


VISIT OF MR. EGON BAHR, 

MINISTER FOR 

ECONOMIC 

COOPERATION, FEDERAL 

REPUBLIC OF 

GERMANY 


M r. V.goii Balir. MiniMor f€>r Fx«noinic CuopcTalion of 
tl.t fiovt-rniiifiit of the Fc:«leral Republic of Germany. 
visiitHl ludi;i fioin fanuai'y so to Janiia^'V sb. 1976. at the iii' 
\iLation of the Indian Government. 

Duriri){ li s si;«v. Mi. Ilahr was received by Ihe President 
<4 India. Mr. Fakhiuddin All .Alinnxl, and the Prime 
Minister. \ bs Indira Gandhi. He abo had meeiiiif^s with 
the Ministci' hir External Affairs.Mi. Y. B. Chavan. the 
Minister of AKruuIiure, Mr. Jagjivan Ram. the Deputy 
Chan man of ihe Planning Commission, Mr. P.N. Haksar, and 
lllf Deputy Idiiiisiei of f-'mancCf Mrs. Susliila Koliiagi. 

'I'hc incelinRs gave IkmIi sides opportunities for a compre¬ 
hensive extiiaiige of views on the relevant international and 
bilateral issuer of economic ccK*peratiuii between India and 
the Fedc-ral Republic of Germanv. 

IkHh sidc?s ag reed iliat the cliMurbamni in the inter¬ 
national econotr. ic sitiiaiion during the last few* years had 
seriously affeccen' and alv> ehatiged the existing pattern of 
The economic reltitions in the world 

Both sides notee* with satisfaction rhai constructive dialogue 
was now prcKc'edikig in .several iiiiernational fora. They 
a^rcHrd to contimie their efforts in promoting a consensus 
amongst the participants in this dialogue. 

Minister Balir exj^dainecl that the Federal Government 
intends to adapt the principle.s and modalities of etoiioinir 
cooperation to the reqiiirnienis <>spc'<ially of the most seriously 
affected countries, whi c.h include India. 

He annemneexi that, bc'ginning with the tinanfial year 
• 97 ^ 77 » Ciovernniei iL of Hie Federal Republic of Germany 
will further improve ll le terms of capital assistance* to India, 
viz . the aid will be re| layable over a pericxl of 50 years with 
a grace pericKl of 10 yi *ars and cany iin interest only of 
0.75%. T he grant elet nent of such ai^sistance uxll lie ^4% 
as comparcxl to the grar it element of 6 * 3 % of the present 
capital assrlance. Dc*spi te the impact of the enen-gy crisis 
ckii the German economy . the Federil Gcwrrnment will 
continue to offer completely untied aid which enables the 
recipient countries to use it rio-st etricicntly. 

There was an identity oi' vic-ws that growth of agricultural 
production and rural devcli ipnienl sliould receive the highest 
priority. 'Thi.s would directly bcncBt a majority of people, 
improve their living conditions and have a very favourable 
impact on the Indian economy. Indo-German cooperation 
.should, thererorc\ concent rat •-* on agricultural projects and 
such industrial undertakings ris are of vital iin|X>riance for 
rural development. It was sucordingly agreed that amongst 
the various sectors of Indian economy. Irrigation, genera¬ 
tion and transmission of po*« 'cr and produ*iion of fertilisers 


would be the priority secior.s for future eronomic cooperation. 

During the Calks it was noted with satisfaction that Indo- 
Oerman cooperation in science and technology was growing 
111 several dii*'ciions. The ccK>peiation In developing new 
sources of eiieigy such a.s solar energy and efficient uses of 
(radition.il sources of energy such as coal has been specially 
successful, ft was agrecxl that collaboration in these hc*lcis 
sliould he strengtliencd. 

Reviewing trade between India and Ihe Federal Republic 
Of Germany, lK>th sides confirmed ihcir willingness to promote 

expansion of iradc in noth Uirctiions. ii was iioica uiai 

the Eutopeaii Coniniuniiy has become India's most impor¬ 
tant trading partne^r and that there was wide .scope for 
furilic-r expansion. 

Minister Bahr informed tiu* Indian Governiiient almut 
Ihe forthcoming visit of a delegation of German industrial¬ 
ists with the intc'ntiiiii to clis<iis.s Uic possibilities for more 
German invc'sCmi-nts aiui industrial and technical collabora¬ 
tions in India. In this context the improvements in the 
Indian proccxiiire; for inclusttial approvals w'ere regarded 
as a positive fat tor. 

Both sides also iiotcxt that a beginning has already liecn 
made in industiial cooperation between Grmnan and Indian 
firms in third counirk's. This was regarded hy Ijolh sides 
as an important area for future cooperation. 

Minister Bahr visited the Favva C-otnmand Area Project 
in Madhya Ptadesh. Thi.s project which includes the 
levelling and iirigation of 24 o.<m>o hectares of land, will 
be implemented ovct the- course of the next 10 years and is 
ex|>cctcd to iiurejse agric iiltural production of this area by 
two million tonnes of foodgratns per year. 

Minister Bahr indiiaiccl that a favourable decision 
legarding German participation in this project was likely to 
be taken by his Governiiient in the near future. 

In Bombay. Minister Bahr tcx>k part in the twrentieih an- 
nivc'rsary celc-bral ions of the Indo-German Chamber of 
Commerce. In his speech he stressed the need for an 
cconomie detente br?twiH*n the developed nations and the 
Third World. 

During his stay in Bombay he visited the Bhabha Atomic 
Research Centre and paid a visit to the T.V. Studios, Bombay 
which has received support of German technical assistance. 
Minister Bhar also called on the Union Minister of Finance, 
Mr. C. .Suhramaniam. 

The di.scus.sions were held in the traditional spirit of friend¬ 
ship Iretween India and the Federal Republic of Germany 
and revealed indentiiy of views on several important inter¬ 
national and bilateral economic issues. m 
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Or. Tod»n/io0f0r 


Yes It was a aurprfsa even for me to discover that India 
has such reel and immense industrial power. No one 
imagines this or can imagine it without coming 
personally to India. 


‘INDIA HAS BEEN A 
BIG SURPRISE’ 


4(1 T is not for us to pctini a fingc-r ai 
anybody. A raised finger cannot be 
the synihctl of a foreign pulicA. India 
M>l>es its o».-M So dos-.'t Crciiiiany. 

And both are democratic countries." In 
the clipped sentences was a heartening 
political philosophy of tolerance and polt 
cal non-interferetKe. And speaking ihem 
in a hurry ti> rush off to his plane ^\as 
Dr. XcxlenhcK'fer, ilic* o|)posttion Chris¬ 
tian Democratic Union (CDU) party's 
spokestnan in the Bundestag (l.nwc*r 
House of Parliament) on nialii*r> of eco¬ 
nomic cooperation who was in India cm 
a brief \i.sit. llct had visited Ilotnhay 
and the south in a packc'd itinerary that 
made it impossible to trail him down for 
an imer\iew for "Gernian News" Vinally it 
was just xc» minutes before his departure* 
for Dacca that a rushed interview took 
place in the VIP lounge of Delhi airport. 

With a livewirc earnestness to get on 
with the job. the young Dr. TodenbtxifcT 
bit into rpicstions at once as he recounted 
iinpres.sions of his Indian tcjur. Strong 
peisonal itnpressions and strong geiie- 
rali/ation mixed well in his appraisal of 
the India he had ■ seen. *'Yes it was a 
surprise even for me to discover that 
India has sutli real and iinmetist? indus¬ 
trial pow'c'r. No one imagines this or can 
imagine it svitiioiit coming personally to 
India. A big surprise was that we can't 
call India just a developing country. . 
maybe we can call it a less rich indus¬ 
trial country." he said and was quick to 
add a word c^f special emphasis — "I do 
not say this merely because Indians would 
like to hear thi.s. But these are mv real 
inipres.sions. I have been to the .south. 
Bangalore where 1 visited various factories, 
to the tndo Germai project in the Nilgiris 
and to Bombay where I visited Tronibay 
and its atomic power installations. From 
what I have seen. I have to .sav that India 
for us is an important economic partner. 


We base to continue the current coopera- 
tiun and also find modes of greater cu> 
oprration lo our mutual benefit." 

Some of these ideas arete disrussed at 

his meeting with Prime Minister Indira 
G.'incihi on the morning of his departure. 

’I had very intcTCsting political talks," he 
said. The talks covered the ciirient poli¬ 
tical siinaiioii in India and the* cconcept 
of a iic'w ('(oiioinic world order. Ecemo- 
nnt cooperation across national boundar¬ 
ies was seen bv Dr. Toilenhot'fc'r iit>t 
only as a prerequisite for a just distrdm- 
Uon of the world's riches, but also as the ' 
most effective guarantiee in the future for 
world peace. "Stability in the industrial 
countries," he said, "will not b^ possible 
witfioiit stabilitv in the developing coun< 
Mies, particularly in the pcKjrest of them. 
The aij.swcT is not only giving of aid but 
tile development of a vital link I'letween 
nations througli economic ccKiperation." 

In this cemtext he made special mcn- 
linn of the Indo-C^rman agricultural pro¬ 
ject in the Nilgiiis and described it as one 
of the; be.st Iiido («erman ccxiperation pro- 
|cc is he had seen in recent years. He ex¬ 
panded on this theme, saying he consider¬ 
ed it the best project by virtue of the 
efficienev with wliuh it was run and also 
due to the vast economic impact it had 
bad on the pcx>plc living In the area "I 
met many Indians there who told me that 
*’*f »-iclo.German project .should be ron- 
tiniiccl if ilir gains of the project have to 
be: consolidated. They have started find- 
iT»g new markets and need more* help now 
in marketing and storage." 

"In this and other projects." he said, 
"it should Ik* oiir eiideasour lo continue 
a cooperation as long as it is needed. To 
stop a project arbtrrarilv at a certain 
point can onlv nullify its entire impart. 

I do realise that finally a project like the 
one in the Nilgiris should become a real 


Indian project with the complete with¬ 
drawal of Gentian experts. But ic is in 
everyone's interest that aucli a project 
should Stand un its own fcci bvfoic ils 
structure is changed. The ciiteria for 
cooperation slicmld be only economic fac¬ 
tors and nothing else." 

Dr. Tcxlenhoefer went on to say that 
even at the c*ncl of a joint project, there 
should lie an effoii to find other points 
of tonpeiaiion in the same project so that 
a chain once forged i.s allowed to continue 
to exist. "In this sense. 1 feel that pure¬ 
ly bureaucratic decisions on either side 
should not tend to be arbitrary or bascKi 
on considerations cither than the aims 
and purpose of a certain project." 

He was aware alao of the success of the 
Indn-Gcrnian projects in Almora and 
Mandi, but said that Indo-German co¬ 
operation should not be limited to rural 
projec-ts but should be intensified in other 
fields as well. The cooperation bclwceti 
private industry in both countries was al¬ 
ready at a high level and there was need 
to e-.A»|ve more cooperation projects in 
sophisticated areas of technology and in¬ 
dustry. 

\Vbile Dr. Todenhoefer is among the 
leading figures lexlay in the political op¬ 
position in the 'Federal Republic of Gcr- 
inany, he said that the policies of econo¬ 
mic cooperation being pursued by the pre¬ 
sent coalition government must be built 
miind the centrept that economic coopera¬ 
tion can serve as a continuing link bet¬ 
ween nations, quite separate frcim politi¬ 
cal complexions. "As cronomic partners." 
he said, "it is not our thing to judge one 
another but ^merely lo work together in 
the interests of our peoples." 

And that, coming from one of Ger¬ 
many's young political leaders, was a very 
hopeful portent for cooperation between 
the ttvn countries. a 
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SPOTLIGHTS 


•p UK Federal Republic of Germany e»- 
” hibitcfl nearly i .000 liooks fruin 80 
publisheM ai the 8e«oml World OiMik 
Fair held in Delhi from January 16 10 25. 
Hie bcxjks fro7ii (;ermany were mainly on 
Mietitp. technology and cconomic«i. But 
t^erc; were also Inxjks on India and In- 
«ltati an and children's books. 

The C«eriiian stall at the Book Fair was 
attractively set up with displays of pub¬ 
lishing piisicrs and Irook-jackeis along 
with the iKXvk exhibits. Mr. Schmidt 
Brauer, who was in charge «>f (he German 
Stall, saw keen interest among visitors in 
the Ciernian books and answered c|uestioiis 
pfittainiiig to the exhibits. ■ 



Mr Nuru! Hasan, M/n/afar for Educatton is sssn during a v/a/f to ths Gsrmsn atsU at the 
Book Fair with Mr, A, Wuarfal, Cultural Counaallor in tha Cmbaaaf of tha Fadarai 
Rapublic of Germany, Naw Delhi. 


T WO German hockey teams partiripa- uiibeaiCn as it played against teams Ironi Key Tournaiueni. the German players 
ted in the Begum Rasnot Cup For Nigeria and Sii Lanka and won l^oth reached the semi finals. They heat Kenya 
Women and the Rene Frank Internation- matches. Their niaicJi with the Indian and Spain in the earlier rounds but wc-rc 
al Hockey Tournament for men held in side was a goalless draw but the Begum drawn with Malay.sia and km to Spam 
Madras recently. KastMil T'ropliy went to the Indian team and Belgium later. ■ 

The women's hockey team from the on the basis of a better goal average. 

Federal Republic of Germany remained In the Rene Frank Iriiernational lloc.- 



The women's team in action. 


Tha German men's hockey team In Madras. 



^pHK sc Fortuna Koeln, one of the 
* leading profes-sioiial soccer teams of 
llie Fc*deral Republic of Germany, loured 
India from Dec. 30 to January 11 within 
the framework of the Indo-GcTtnan cul¬ 
tural agreement. 

The learn playcxl four matches and won 
al! of them against Indian teams. They 
played in Calicut. Trivandrum Madurai 
and Hyderabad and received plaudits from 
specTaioTs as well as sport writers. 








A TALK WITH PROF. K. OOTTSTBIN, DELEGATE TO THE 
PUOWASH CONFERENCE M MADRAS 



F or Pi of. KLaus GoLi<iU*in. wlio was in ration of German .scientists. Tlic mem- ponsibility to use it for the good of iiian- 

India recently to attend the Pugwasii beis of the federation in Germany he- kind," said Prof. Gottstein. 

Conference in Madras, a scientist has a caiiic tlie Pugwash Group as they believ* pr. Kissinger was a good 

special stMrial rt.*.sponsibility to fulfil and he ed in the Pugwash ideals of a laiger res- ^^xainple of the direct involvenieni of 
can seldom get away from this fact. Prof. pcinsibilit> for scientists." Pnd. Gousietn Kieniisis in policy making." Of course 
Gottstein, who wttrks in the Max Planck has been a member of the advisory lM.»ard among scientists ilic-rc will always be those 
Institute Fen- Research Into I'he l.iviiig of the Cedc*ration and an active Pugwash- inolved only in pure science. 

Conditions Of The Scientific And 'I'ech- ite. Thai tcK> is necessary. Hut sc.iemists and 

nological World in Starnbeig near Munich, “Active in the sense of iny belief," technologists must ha\e more interest in 

is a nuclear physicist but combines his p|-of. Chmstein, a careful man with words, the world around them. Modern life de- 
TC'sc’aidi work with various administrative ^giii %vitii a smile, ''Because unfortunate- pends on technology which conics out of 
and advisory duties. He said in an |y | ^ave never been able to make it to science. 'Ihe two cultures iliat C-.P. Sncjw 
interview in Delhi on liis way back to any Pugwa-sh conference before this. And talks about —- the humadiiics and science 
Germany that history had borne out the i^^re at Madras, it was extremely interest- — can no longc-r remain separate and 
importance of the scientist playing, a vital m ^ec Pugwash at work — scieniists must mix together in the sliaping of hu- 

role outside science and his own thinking talking within a larger view of the world, man affairs. That is why 1 myself have 

in the matter was rcflccti-d in his interest instance, scientists from the German devoted some time to government work 

in the Pugwa.vh Movement. Democratic Republic and the Federal Re- — fw y«ars 1 was scientific counsc-l- 

'*As a Pugwasliilc,” he said with a calm public erf Germany could di.seuss things *or for my country in Washington, 
assertiveness," I do Ix-licwc that scientists at their ciwn level. Fven scientists from “Ever since life was discovered." said 
can help out in evolving dialc^ues inter- India and Pakistan were able at the I*iig- Pro' C^otistein, "scientific discoveries have 

nationally in areas which Ix-comc difficult wash Conference to have a clialogucr. been used either for good or for bad. In 

for politicians to talk about. Bc*cause Clciirly these kinds of contacts open the today*s world, nuclear energy is ^ne c‘xam- 
scKminis from all countries can talk as col- way to fruitful exchanges and deeper un- ii » up to the scientist to create the 

leagues and without any political pieju- dermancliiig. I'l/at, according to me, is right sort of awarenc^ and to sec that liU 

dices." This was also among the major what Pugwash is all about." discoveiy is not misused." 

objectives of the Pugwash Movement examples of the vital catalytic role Though this was Prof. Coilsicin's fvsi 

which was founded as a world forum for Pugwash. Prof. Gottstein said that Dr. visit to India — "and even now 1 have 
scientists and takes i»s name from ch^ Kissingenr liefore he entered politics was not been able to sec anything. I hope to 

small Canadian village of Pugwash where acLive Pughwashitc and that even later come again" — he has had long contacts 

the first meeting of the organisation was I,j5 pugwash contacts in the course with Indian .scientists. "In fact, my first 

bclcl. pf poltiical negotiations. "I can give you scientific publication in 1950 was in colla- 

" Ihe beginnings of our affiliation with many instances where Pugwash has help- boratlon with a now .prominciii Indian 
Pugwash in Germany was in 1958 when cd indirectly in reducing international scientist — Prof. Mcnon of the Tala Ins- 
18 prominent nuclear scientists issued a di^ tension, but of course it is all behind ihc titute. We met and became friends in 
claration — later known as the Goettingen scenes and can never be seen. As scien- England and worked together -at the Uni- 
DeeJaration — against nuclear armament, tists. we can only function as advisers and versity of Bristol. So you see. though ! 
A large number of German scientists also help politicians to keep a way open tor had never been to India, science brought 
expressed support for this declaration and exchange of views. We have access to us together at that time. It can bring 
in that same year was founded the fede- specialised knowledge and it is our res- the whole world together ' 
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IWDO SEBMAN POWER PUNT SYMPOSIUM 


WORKING TOGETHER 
ON ENERGY PROBLEMS 



Prof. Knitia, Indian Cnargy Minister K. C. Pant and Ambassa^ 
dor Qiehl (left to right) at the symposium 


HE fan thai the luckA^Gcimaii part- 
* ncrilup ix| aU fivids ot energy re¬ 
search and ulUuaiiuti it pmeeding very 
well ivas cvnUrincd in Delhi rc^'nily by 
ilie leader of the Federal Republic ui 
<ieriiiany*s delegation to the liido-Gerniaii 
Power Plant Symposiuin held at Vigyan 
Bhavan fruni January to iti. piot. 
Dr.-lng Klaus Knuia. Cliairman of the 
Board of pirctiors cjf the VGlI Oerinany 
(an electricity and power organiAaiicni) 
and the VEW (a public utility organisa¬ 
tion) was ill the capital with 35 German 
delegates to the syiupusium which was 
S|K>nK>rcd jointly by the VGB. tlic Indian 
Central Eicctriiity Authority and thc 
Bharat Heavy Electricals Ltd. It was in¬ 
augurated by Mr. K.C. Pant. Union Min¬ 
ister for Energy. 

Prof. Knizia spoKe with confidence t>f 
the Indo^Gcrtnan cooperation in meeting 
I he challenge of energy problems and said 
this ccxipcration was a symbol of the 
fact chat in the future energy problems 
would be so immenM that Uiey would 
have to be tackled on an international 
level. **Nq country can even hope to gci 
it alone when it conics to cncigy.” Prof. 
Knizia said in an interview. ‘*lndia. 1 
am happy to say. has been among the 


first of tile develupiatg icwintries lu recog¬ 
nize this fact and is cuuperaitng with 
Gei'inany in lull measure. The problems 
and perhaps the auiiuions to the eiu igy 
caisis arc largely similar but there are 
differences of emphasis, different siiua- 
lions. We can and must learn from eadi 
other." he said. 

This was underlined by Minister K.C. 
Pant in his siVech inaugurat-eng the power 
plant symposium when tu‘ said that in 
India the main fuel fi>r thermal plants 
would l>c coal for some time to conn 
He also did iu>t expect nuclear generation 
lu contribute a significant part oi the total 
energy requirement In the next jo to i-, 
years. He spoke of the need for the laiesi 
lecliiihal know-how in the iiiainienan* c 
and operation of |rower plants and tailed 
for sharing of cxperieucc and knowledge 
ainoiig various countries in the field 
|x>wcr generation, "it is in the mu'rest 
of all ccnueriied thet there should he .is 
wide :i sliaring of experience and know¬ 
ledge as possible in tire power field," he 
said. 

Cooperation in energy was the tlicnie 
running through the Indo-German |>owc’r 
plant syin|rosium at which there: were 


over 3tM> delegates from the Indian side. 

Speaking aljout the deliberations at che 
synipi>siuiii. Pictf. Kni/ia said it was im- 
poitaiit that .specialists from botli 
cciuntrics hud taken tire opportunity to 
talk about ihc coal problems in tlieii 
|H>wer plains. Germany, he said, had gone 
ahead 111 the pteparaiioii of spc-cial ccrals 
wiiti liiWfi ash toiiieiit and India could 
bciielil a great deal iroin this. 

Explaining the tt>le of I lie VGB. Prol. 
Kiii/1.1 said II now had members Ironi 17 
(iMiiiiries. irit hiding India, aiul served as 
an apex advisory IxhIv t>n |x>wer plant 
piohli-nis It was engaged in research 
inio vaiitms aspet is of energy utiliiaiion 
and pttwei plant leilinology. It has 511 
Icfhniial and was set up in 

i(|ao SI Mill altei a boiler explo.sioii iii 
Geiinai.y when piMipU* said - "This 
shfiiild ntil happen again" and felt the 
need Inr a lespoiisible power plant 01- 
gatiisation that would do research Into 
aspects of lei hticihigy, safety and main- 
tenant e. 

"We have come a long way 1 10111 that 
Iregiiniing." said Pit>l. Kiii/ia. "Now we 
believe that we tan help power plants all 
over the world." 


JOINING HANDS TO PROVIDE SOLUTIONS 

gpiecli by Ambufltador DWbl at Ihe todu-Genimii Power Plaat Symposium: 


HEN the oil cTisis or^inaicd 
VV and then later widened inio a 
rrUis of many economical and political 
aspects. India and Germany realised al¬ 
ready during the initial phase that the 
national rcpcrcuasioiis of these inter 
national developmenu in bexh our 
countries were similar if not identical. 
Wc depend very highly on the import 
of oil and thus were both very serious¬ 
ly affected by the consequences. The 
very moment we saw this, India and 
Qctmany intcniihcd flKir iUr^idy cxiMing 
cooperation with the intention to get 
problems under control and to limit 
damage as far as passible. 

^^hen we compared our analysis of 
fltP origins and che consequences, we 
abl-. to work out a common ap¬ 


proach that can he expressed in iliis 
short formula: We do not senrk a con¬ 
frontation with the oil prcxlucing. in 
particular the Arab States. At the same 
time we have to make it clear that we 
an* ncx lielpleis and that we have not 
just to ask for charity. 

**lt is a reality that India has large 
rc'sources of coal and lignite, she has 
reset ves of liydro-elertrical c-nergy. she 
lias a potential for peaceful use of ato¬ 
mic energy and die has close to ideal 

conditions for exploiting solar energ>'. 

*‘As wc have fortunately a long tiadi- 
tion in Indo-German scientific and tech¬ 
nical cooperation, all the .structures were 
there to start work in an efficient wav. 
Only recently the Honourable Minister. 
Mr. K.C. Pant, himself being familiar 


with the ChTinan acailemif milieu, went 
to Ch’rniany in October 1975. in Novcin- 
ber a high-powered delegation under the 
able leacic'iship of Secretary K.S.R. 
Chaii went again, and loday we open 
this Indo-Gerinaii Power Plant Sympo¬ 
sium, w'here on Imih sides men witli 
solid theoretical knowledge but also with 
a vast practical cx|H!riencc' join hands 
to provide solutions for the growing 
demand of energy. 

" I'liis symposium we open today Is a 

example for the fact, overlooked 

in .v»nie by the way politically irrespon¬ 
sible* and intellectually dLshonest. dis¬ 
cussions about the rich and the poor, 
that thc*re are a great number of peo¬ 
ple in the Werst and many them Ger¬ 
mans. taking a genuine interest in the 
future of India." 
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NEWS • FEATURES • PICTURES 



FASTENING seatbelts is now compulsory 
in the Federal Republic of Germany, and 
children under twelve must sit at the rear. 
But there are no regulations or. how best 
to sit at the wheel. Here is one girl who 
knows how. 'Twenty to one'is the ideal 
posture, leaving the body relaxed and 
likely to derive most benefit from a seat- 
belt in the event of a crash. 


CARMEN RICHTER, an eighteen-year-old 
schoolgirl from Schwerte. Federal Repub¬ 
lic of Germany, outpointed three dozen 
competitors from 14 countries to win the 
seventh world gymnastics championships 
in Madrid. Carmen, ten-times national 
champion, was two years ago the best 
competitor from VUestern Europe. 


TWENTY-YEAR-OLD Hans-Jochen Hebar 
from Aldingen. Stuttgart, won the world 
crown at the 22nd brick-laying champion¬ 
ships. held recently in Madrid. He clin¬ 
ched the gold medal against opposition 
from three continents, ten national cham¬ 
pions qualifying for the finals. They ware 
given 24 hours in which to put together 
an ornamental fireplace and Heber was 
adjudged the best. 




THE formula on the blackboard represents a sensational breakthrc-ugh in molecular 

biology credited to five Hamburg scientists led by Dr. Hubert KoesVer. (seen in pic). 

They have discovered a formula for the first man-made gene. The discovery of a test- 
tube gene formula may even contribute towards a cure of hereditary diseases such as 
diabetes, which ere widespread. Since the chemistry of the gene is n ow no longer a 
secret, artificial but accurate genetic information can help in permanen'i' cures. 


PRACTICAL trials on a new means of 

commuter transport have begun at a 200- 

metre test facility near Duesseldorf. The 
suspended cabin railway - "H-Bahn" for 
short — was commissioned by the Bonn 
Ministry of Research ^nd Technology. 
It comprises suspended cabins on an 
elevated railway steered by process com¬ 
puters. The cabins can travel at 35 k.p.h.. 
and produce neither waste gases nor 
noise. 
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ANGOLA SITUATION A MATTER 
FOR THE AFRICANS->6EN8CHER 


HBUEF FOR 



UELFiNG IN TikE FIGHF 
AGAINST HUNGER 


'Hi« Gmiimii World Offan- 
izatioa, die Federal Republic of 
Germaoy'e conunlttee In sup¬ 
port of the taunger-fightiug 
operutioae of the United Na- 
tlone Food and Agriculture 
Ofganlzation (FAO)< made a 
progress report on Jan. 14. 

The organization fostered 70 
neae projects, to a cost of DM 
103 million last year. The re¬ 
cord was announced at the 


providing food In some deve* 
loping countries. 

TARIFF PREFERENCES TO 
DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 
Speaking at Mainz Univer¬ 
sity on January 8, Federal 
Minister of Econondcs Hans 
Ffiderichs said the Federal 
Government was willing to 
extend the general system of 
preferences to developing coun¬ 
tries beyond 1980. He stressed 
that the Third World would 
have to be given better pre- 
ferenccs if the present world 
economic order was to experi¬ 
ence evolutionary development. 
He was not in favour of world¬ 
wide economic control and nei¬ 
ther tho Industrial nor the com¬ 
modity countries could gain 
anything by confrontation. The 
principal aim should be to 
prevent the market being abus- 


O N January 12 Foreign 
Minister Genseber made 
the following statement on 
Angola: 

^The German Federal Go¬ 
vernment welcomes the pro¬ 
cess — accelerated by the 
•veithrowal in Portugal — 
•f de-colonization in Africa. 
The more does Bonn regret 
that Angola is being shaken 
by a civil war of competing 
parses, and that foreign for¬ 
ces are intenrening in this 
battle with military means. 
**lt cannot have been the 
purpose of the liberalization 
from colonialism that Angola 
BOW b running the danger of 
falling into a state of depen¬ 
dence. 


African affair one that 
should be solved primarily 
by the people of Angola 
themselves and with the help 
of African countries within 
the framework of the Organ- 
ization for /African Unity 
(O.A.U). The German Fede¬ 
ral Ciovemment hopes that 
at the O.A.U. conference 
there will be a .succem In 
bringing about an immediate 
armistice, in putting an end 
to any military Intervention, 
from whatever sMe it may 
be coming, and In paving 
the way for the free self-de¬ 
termination of Angola as a 
member of Hie African com¬ 
munity of peoples. 

**Bonn wbhes the populace 
of Angola a peaceful future 


annual congress in 
Bonn. Its Secrctaiy-Gcnctal, 
Mr. Dreesmann reported that 
the World Hunger Organiza¬ 
tion had increased its revenues 
from some DM 4 million 
(DM 1 ^ Rs. 3A0) In 1974 to 
DM 8.S million last year. 

More than 50,000 sponsors 
supported the German campon- 
ent of FAO In 1975 through 
regular contributions. As be¬ 
fore, the points of concentra¬ 
tion of effort were on encour¬ 
aging rural self-help; strength- 
iood production; and 


ed and to maintain the pre¬ 
sent system's flexibility which 
had basically preserved its 
value, he said. 

PRESIDENT SCHEEL VISITS 
BERLIN 

Federal President Scheel 
vbited Berlin from January 22 
to 25, 1976. He met, among 
others, the members of the 
Science Council as w^l as the 
Berlin representatives for scien¬ 
ce and art. He also went round 
the stands of the Exhibition 
Hall of the International Green 
Week. 


In Bonn's view, the An- 
gola problem b an Intra- 


— which lies not least In the 
intereri of all Africa." __ 


GENSCHER'S STATEMENT ON 
CHOU EN-LAI'S DEATH 

On thfl occflsion of thn dtmigg of tho Chinoso Prime 
Miniotor, Fodorol Foreign Minister Gtnschor, made a 
statamsnt on Jonuory 9 in which he so id that o 
''prominent statesman has passsd sway from tho 
political scone in tho person of Mr. Chou En-Lai." Ha 
racallsd that It was during the tima of Mr. Chou En- 
Lai's govammant that diplomatic ralations wara 
aaaumad batwaan tha Fadaral Rapublic of Germany 
end tho Pooplo'o Rapublic of China. He also ompha- 
oiiod tho importance of the part played by Mr. Chou 
En-Lal In this davajopmant. Ha said tha Fadaral 
Rapublic of Germany "would always ha romindad of 
tho groat intarast takan by Mr. Chou En-I a! in uha 
German quaation" 


SYRIA BUYS 
VOLKSWAGENS 

The Volfcswngen Works have 
received an order valued at 
nearly 55 million DM from the 
Syrian Government for the 
supply of 6/000 Volkswagen 
**Gelff" cars. The order b in 
respect of completely built 
car6 and spare paits. It was 
for the Brst time that an order 
off thb magnitude was received 
from Syria. 

TRANS-GABUN 

RAH/WAY 


Tha PhlUpp Holzmann AG 
off Ftankffnrt has been awarded 
the work of planning the 240- 
km-long third section of the 
Trans-Gabun railway. The sec¬ 
tion will serve to open up for 
development the rich iron ore 
deposits In Northern Gabun. 
The Company b working In 
col|ahoralion with an Intcrna- 
tlonnl consortium of Arms. The 
value of the contract 
to 900 mlUlon DM. 


BRITAIN REAFFIRMS 
STAND ON BERLIN 

The British Foreign Secre¬ 
tary, Mr. James Callaghan, 
"!who fMdgiimj^lwo-dav olHcial 
vbit (^^nGfron January 21 
reaflUrijll^HFlhe Allied mlK- 
Jnry iBBIPni Berlin was a 
igoarantee of the city's liberty. 

• While signing the 'Golden 
iBook* of the city he said that 
|tfae Wall was a constant re- 
ipirindcr of the fact that consl- 
idcnihlc progrem maat atUl ha 
made before one could say 
jdiat detente had gained head¬ 
way in Europe. 

I He said that In spite nf wd- 
irome dcvelopnients In the last 
hew years, he would like to 
Ispnpbaalze that there could not 
jbe a detente ebewhere and a 
ptate of tension In Berlin. 

- Mr. Callaghan also empha¬ 
sized the fact that a decbhb 
|coBnectl6n helwccn the situa¬ 
tion in Bertin and security in 
iEurope on the whole, was 
bn Importsnt constitumt of 
Brltbh policies. 


r-,.. .....- 
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OEKMAIH VIEWS 

HUMANITY SHOULD NOT JUST BE 
ON PAPER 

CoBchnioB of m speech by Chancellor Schmidt on the *Stale 
Of The Nation* In the Bundestag (Lower House of Parlia¬ 
ment) on January 29. (Speech on page 8.) 

^Humanity should not just be down on paper. 

**Many people and certainly the Germans in the 
GDR pin their hopes on the realization of 
what has been said in the Pinal Act of Hels- 
inki. They want the human rights and funda¬ 
mental freedoms to be established and res* 
pected. They want the Federal Government to 
continue its efforts to achieve arrangements 
with the GDR9 which, though not diminishing 
the sharpness of ideological differences, 
make life easier for the people in divided 
Germany. 

“The elementary prerequisite for the conti¬ 
nued existence of the nation remains its 
citizens* consciousness of belonging to¬ 
gether. This consciousness^ is a formidable 
reality that is left to the divided German 
nation in spite of all- The people here and in 
the GDR know, spontaneously and unquestion- 
ingly, that they are Germans. This is how 
they see themselves and this is how they are 
seen by the non-German world in East and West. 

^hat consciousness of being one has grown 
through history. And it is therefore subject 
to the influences of time and circumstance. 
It would be careless to overlook this. 

**In political terms this means that a nation 
has a right to self-determination as long as 
it wants to be a nation.** 


• Pkiorisl Dlmy 

• UN Hamu Rlihto Com- 
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German Nobel Prize-winning physicist 
Prof. Werner Heisenberg died at the age 
of 75 recently. (Article on page 12). 
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CHANCELLOR SCHMIDT'S TALKS 
IN LONDON 


C HANCK 1 . 1 . 0 R Schmidt and Foreign 
Minister Genacher visited London 
cm February 6 and 7. There was a large 
measure of agreement during talks 

with the British Prime Minister and For¬ 
eign Minister. European questions and 
topics dealing with the world economy in 
general were the main topics discussed. 

Both sides were mostly influenced by 
the question of structural unemplo^'ment 
which is to be seen in Europe and USA. 
The problem whicii can not be solved on 
a national level, should be further taken 
up in the European Council. 

Ac'ccarding to Chancellor Schmidt, the 
ciec'ision of Great Britain to become a 
member of the EC has a historic import¬ 
ance. The Community will carefully exa¬ 
mine the I'indeman's report cm the Euro¬ 
pean Union. During the talks in Lon¬ 
don, both sides concentrated on thc! topi¬ 
cal aspects of the report. These included 


direct elections ?iul the nomination of a 
new president of the commission. The 
president is expected to be from Britain. 

'I'lie Federal Government in future will 
have regular contacts with the French and 
the British governments. The Chanctrllor 
announced that such meetings should take 
place twice a year in future. Even with¬ 
out a formal treaty he did not see a great 
dilference between the German-French 
consultations and the German-British con¬ 
tacts. I'here were no bilateral prolilems 
between Ijondon and Bcrnn. 

The Chancellor was convinced that fur¬ 
ther measures for East-West detente must 
be associated with the concerted efforts of 
the West to maintain a military balance. 
All aspects of NATO were also discussed 
in ihc^* talks. Chancellor Schmidt said 
that he had no doubts about the US de- 
tcTniiiiation to fulfil its defence commit- 
tiicnts in Europe. 


S 250 MILLION CREDIT TO PORTUGAL 


GENSCHER SEES DEMOCRATIC 
PROGRESS IN PORTUGAL 


T he growing economic and political 
influence of Portugal in Wesitin 
Europe* was among the topics of discus¬ 
sion when Foreign Minister Genscher 
visited l.islxm on February 4 and 5. 

He called on the Portuguese President 
Mr. Costa Ck>mcs and Prime Minister 
Ayevedo on January 5. He also met the 
leader of the Socialist Paity Mr. Soares 
and the General .Secretary of thc Peoples 
Party Mr. Cariiciro. 

Speaking in a radio interview in Bonn 
on Fc'bruary 5. Mr. Genscher was asked 
as to what he meant when he said Poitu- 
pal could depend on the Federal Repub- 
lu of C^ermany, He replied; *Tt means 
wc will help the dcmcxratic forces in Por¬ 
tugal to build up dcmcM-racy and that ihe 
confidence placed by the Federal Repub¬ 
lic of Germany in these efforts in thc past 
was justified. One could say that the 
chances for consolidating demoerracy in 
Portugal early this )ear were far more 
bright than they had been a year ago. 
Lastly the attitu^ of thc Federal Repub¬ 
lic ot Germany had also helped in this 
respect .*• 


At a press conference in Lisbon Mr. 
Genscher said in the presence of the Por¬ 
tuguese Foreign Minister that the inter¬ 
vention of the Soviet Union and Cuba in 
.Angola caused concern to the Federal 
Government. The Ch!*rman Government 
did not want that colonialism in Africa 
should be replaced by neo-colonialism. It 
advixated independence for the African 
states, he said. 

He also announced that the German 
Portuguese coinmi^iou for economic, tech¬ 
nical and financial ccarperatiun would be¬ 
gin in June igyb. Hie added tlic Federal 
Government did not attac'h any conditions 
whats(>evcT to thc* grant of a credit of 1150 
rdllion US dollars to I isbon against 
security.' 

Speaking at a diner given in his honour 
by Portuguese Foreign Minister Antunes. 
Mr. Genscher said that the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment and thc EC were convinced that 
a consolidated Europe will remain a de¬ 
mocratic Europe and were making esfforts 
to help in stabilising the growing Portu¬ 
guese economy. 


BRITISH OFFENCE MINISTER ON 
BERLIN WALL 

B ritish Defence Minister Mr Roy 
Mason has called upon the East 
Bloc countries to pull down the Berlin 
Wall as a syrnlKd of their faith in detemte. 
in an interview with the London Times, 
Mr. Roy Mason characterised the Wall as 
the most clearly recognisable bairicr in 
the way to a larger freedom to live, which 
has been -promised at the recent Helsinki 
Conference on European Security and Co¬ 
operation. 

As an alternative, Mr. Mason called 
upon the Eastern Bloc to unilaterally re¬ 
duce its armetl strength in Central Eu¬ 
rope or adopt a less strict attitude towards 
racial minorities in the Soviet Union. 

1 hi.s would constitute a gesture of good¬ 
will in a year which is important for East- 
West relations. 

Mr. Mason warned that the failure of 
the Seniet-American SALT negotiations 
and discussions on a mutually balanced 
I eduction of forces in Central Europe could 
lead lo the' return of the cold war and 
thus tonsiitiiie an increa.sing pressure to 
intensify efforts towards rearmament. 

**lf no progress is made in this direr- 
lioii ill 1976, I would hold the .Soviets 
ie.sponsib]e for this," said Mr. Mason. 

COORDINATION OF EUROPEAN 
DEVELOPMENT AID POLICIES 

T he Federal Carman Minister for 
Economic Ccx>peraiion, Mr. Egon 
Bahr, said in an interview with German 
Radio on February 6, that the EC part¬ 
ners must ccN>rdinatc their development 
aid policies in a more systematic manner. 
Referring to his discussions with his Dutch 
counterpart, Mr. Johannes Pronk on 
February 5 in the Hague, Mr. Bahr said 
that they had agreed to invite the corres- 
potiding EC ministers to two further con¬ 
ferences in Brussels in Marcli and April. 

In March it was intended to coordinate, 
with the approval of the FXl partners, the 
attitudes vis-a-vis the North-South dialo¬ 
gue so far as it referred to the develop¬ 
ment aid policies and the activity of the* 
Community in overseas countries associat¬ 
ed with it. Thc April meeting would 
deal with a memorandum prepared by 
the German side for coordinating the de¬ 
velopment aid policies. 

Mr. Bahr was hopeful that by thc end 
- of this year, big business deals would be 
I finalised within tlie framework of a tri- 
• angular cooperation with OPEC and de¬ 
veloping countries. 
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Spanish Foreign Minister Josa Maria Arailza visitad Bonn 
recently on his first official foreign visit. Ha was received by 
President Scheel and had detailed discussions on January 
8 and 9 with Foreign Minister Genscher. 


Chancellor Schmidt received the Rumanian Education 
Minister and Deputy Prime Minister, Mr. Nicolescu-Mizil In 
Bonn on January 20. Relations between the two countries 
were described as being positive by both aides and the 
need for greatet economic cooperation was emphasized. 



^ "! I »? V : ' V. i" t t ^ ^ 1. 

Chancellor and Mrs. Schmidt visited Greece at the invitation of the Greek Prime Minister, Mr. Constantin Caramanlis, on 
December 28 and 29. M(. Schmidt is seen with Mr. Caramanlis at the latter's residence (pic. left): Mr. and Mrs. Schmidt during 
a visit to Acropolis (pic. centre); and Mr. Schmidt laying a wreath at the monument to the unknown soldier in Athens (pic. right.) 












PICTORIAL DIARY 


The Foreign Minister of Saudi Arabia, Prince Saud tbn Faisal paid an official visit to the Federal Republiq of Germany from 
January 21 to 23 at the invitation of Federal Foreign Minister Genscher. Prince Saud was received by President Scheel and 
Chancellor Schmidt (pictures bslow). Foreign Minister Genscher held extensive talks with Prince Saud on the situation in the 
Middle East and developments concerning the international position of oil and energy politics (See also page 6 ) 







The Banqiadesh Sftcretafyfor Transport 

and Posts and Telpcommunic-ations, Mr 
Loqman Hussain (left) visited Bonn on 
January 15 and held talks with h'S 
counterpart. State Secretary Dietrich 
Elias, on questions dealing with posts 
and telecommunications. 


The Secretary-General of the Organisa- 
tion of Petrolei.m Exporting Countries 
(OPEC). Mr Eeyide had talks with 
Chancellor Schmidt in Bonn on Jan. 22. 


The Foreign Minister of the Republic of 
Zambia. Mr. Rupiah B. Banda, was In 
Bonn on January 14 and 15. While in 
Bonn he was received by President 
Scheel (pic. below). 



A aolegation of six member-* of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR visited the Federal Republic of^ Germany at the invitation of 
the Bundestaq (Lowar House of Parliament) recently. The delegation was led by Mr. Alexej Schitikov, Chairman of the Union 
Soviet of th« Suoremo Soviet, and the General Representative in the Soviet Council of Ministry of the Russian news agency* 
Tass, Mr. Leonid N. Samjatin. The delegation was received by President Scheel (pic left). In the picture at right, Mr. Schitikov 
IS seen being received by Mrs Annemarie Renger, President of the Bundestag. 










SAUDI ARABIAN 
FOREIGN 
MINISTER 
IN BONN 


Speech by the Fedcnl Minister for 
Foreign Affoirs, Hans-Dictiich Genscher, 
at a dinner In honour of the Minister for 
Ffweign Affairs of the Kingdom of Sandh 
Arabia. H.R.H. Prince Sand Ibn Faisal, 
cm January 21. 1976, (abridged reraionl. 



C I WISH Ici Ukc this n|i|>nriiinily of 

" expressing to Yctur Koval Highness 
our adiniratUin (or your foiintry’s achieve¬ 
ments in the lielil of ctonomii* and social 
development. I am particularly pleased 
that German firms and experts have parli- 
cipated in this great task. 

“ riie first meeting of the Gei inaii-Saudi 
economic commission held in Bonn at 
the Ix'ginniiig of August 1970^ diew a 
promising perspective for romp i'hen.si\e 
industrial, agnctiliuial and lechnologkal 
co-operation. . . 

"*riie dominant theme of om fxdicy 
is (o-opciatioii not ronfroiiiai • >11 for 
tve know that in an intcrdcpriidcMi world 
ronfrontation means that all uould he 
flic losers. For this reason we welcome 
the conference on international (‘(-oriminc 
cooperation. It is an rxpics.siiMi of the 
.sense of responsibility of all conrerned 
in the ciuest for a solution lc» our mutual 
problc'iiis and thus ‘in helping to shape 
our lutUFc tc^cther. On behalf of my 
government I ■ thank tlie Ginernnicnt of 
the Kingdom of Saudi Aral>ia for taking 


PrfneB 5ac/d ttn F^isai with Mr, Gansehar in 
the initiative to bring about this dia- 
logue. 

*‘My optimism has been strcngilicned 
by the progre^ achicn^cxl at the third meet¬ 
ing of cxpcTts in the Euro-Arab dialogue 
held in Abu Dhabi last November. The 
attempt to launch comprcdiensive to ope 
ration between two neighbouring regions 
has entered a concrete phase which will 
lie advantageous for Imtli sides and we 
shall promote such co-operation as much 
as wc can. 

"Developments in the Middle East 
produce ripples which spread to the rest 
of the world and to Europe in particular. 
'I'liis explains the Fcclc*ral Republic’s 
vital interest in ihc consolidation of peace 
and .stability in that region. 

"Our position on the Middle East issue 
is SI ill based on Security Council resolu¬ 
tions Nos. S4S and $38 and on the joint 
declaration of Novemberr 6, 1973. by the 
Foreign Ministers of the Euro(>can Com¬ 
munity. 

"A peace settlement in the Middle East 
must start from the following principles: 


Oonn- 

• Respec:! for the sovereignty and terri¬ 
torial integrity and independence of 
every state' in tiu' rc'gkm as well as 
it.s light 10 live in peace within si*<ure 
and rc'togiii/ed frontiers; 

• The iiiadmi.ssibility ctf the arquisi- 
cioii of tciriiory by force; 

• The need for isracd to termiiiatc; the 
terriioiial occupation it nas maintain¬ 
ed since the conflict of 19(17: 

• Recognition that in establishing cx]Ui- 
table ami lasting peace the legitimate 
rights of the Palestinians must be 
taken into consideration. 

"This means a .solution will only be 
possible if I he* Pakstiiiians recogin/ed 
Israel’s right to exist and Israel die right 
of self-deti-rmiiiat ion of the Palestinian 
pcxiple. 

"The Federal (iovei nment welcomes 
every .stc‘p that brings us nearer to peace 
ill this nc'igblMiuriiig rc;gion. We ai'C 
willing to make every contiibution we 
possibly can, wIic‘|Iict bilateral or together 
with our European partners, to help bring 
about such a peace settlement." 


MORE GERMAN IMPORTS FROM DEVELOPING 

r% URiNG the past year, industrial cent of the Federal Republic's imporls 
^ finished goods evolved as ihc most from these countries. 


dynamic part of the developing coun¬ 
tries' pattern of exports to the Federal 


It was in u|66 that the developing 
countries fcir ihc first lime sold finished 


Re,,.,biie or a...»dlng to a »«r- ,o a value of more than 


vey by .he UNCTAD setietmiai. ^ ^ 

. *he Federal Republic of Germany. In 

While ,uch rommoditic. in 1959 ^ ^ imported upod^ 

.mourned .0 only ,.er ^ C^n ^ 

1^”"’ Thfa year the value will pam the DM 

Worid by .971 die ^rtentage l>^ rlirn 

to 11.6. In the first half of 1975 finished ^ 

goods amounted to just about 16 per The European Cknnmunity as a whole 


COUNTRIES 

I ill 1974 imported goods from dcHioping 

countiies to a value of 7.71x1 million 
rerkoiiing units (1973: 6.000 million). 

01 these* imports, goods to a value of 
s.icNi million* reckoning units (1973- 
I .fMxi million) were imported by the | 
F'ederal Republic of Germany; By Great 
Britain, a.000 million (i,8ao); By France 
1.100 million (700,000); By Italy. 1,000 
million (700.000): By Belgium and Lux¬ 
emburg, 900.000 (700.000): By the* Nether¬ 
lands. 500.000 (400.000): By Denmark. 
100,000 (100.000). 
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UN HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR REFUGEES 
MEETS CHANCELLOR SCHMIDT 


C hancellor Sdimidt received the 
UN High CcMnniiwioticr for Refu¬ 
gees. Prime Sadruddin Aglia Khan, in 
Bonn on January 30 for talks lasting al^ 
most an hour. 

The diM'Ussion (xmired on ihi* Cninmis- 
sioner's activities in Cyprus. Afiita, Amu 
and l^Lin Ariicrtia. as well as on the par- 
ricipation of Uic Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many in the assistance progruinnics. I he 
High Commissioner expressed Ids appre¬ 
ciation of the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many's coptrihution towards miiigaiing 
the distress of Uie refugees The interna 
tional situation in general was also dis¬ 
cussed. 

Ijiter, the High Commissioner informed 
Foreign Minister Gt-nscher abc»ut his wnik 
Mr. Genseher assured him of the Federal 
Goveinmcnt's assistance in new are.is of 
activity — Angola, lor instanfc. lie also 
referred to the Federal Government's 
efforts 10 integrate Geiin.iii refugees, who 
had l}enefited from political stability in 
F.uropc. 

Prince Sadruddin Agha Khan, also con¬ 
ferred with the Parliamentary State Sec¬ 


retary iti the Ministry for Economic Co¬ 
operation. Mr. Alwiti Brueck. Mr. Bru- 
eck pledged to the High Commissioner 
the Geniiaii Federal CiOvcrninent's coiiii' 
iiuing sup|H>ri and said it was tlie task of 
a U.N. <k>inmissioncr For Refugees not 
only to alleviate acute iiecxl. but also to 
attain long-range help for persona in 
need. 

l.a.st year the ministry made available 
to ilie High CominissioiiCT For Refugees 
approximately DM 800.000 (DM 1 = 

K.s. 3-10) for the curisiruction of two hos¬ 
pitals ill Guinea-Bissau. 

Speaking at a dinnei given in honour of 
Prince Sadruddin Agha Khan on Jan. s8 
in Bonn. Minister of State Karl MiMTSch 
of the; Foreign. OlTiie said: "AlOn^ with 
I her direct care of and help for the refu¬ 
gees. the question of their legal status le- 
niains one of ihi- community of nations' 
most impnitant humantarian concerns. 
\Vc have noted with satisfaction that nu¬ 
merous roiinirics have recognized this 
significance. On the otherr hand, in this 
matter many countries of the world still 


have imporiaiil legislative work to per¬ 
form. 

"CJoncerniiig the worldwide tasks of 
refugee aid. you. the United Nations 
High Commissioner For Refugees, can 
depend particularly on our country — 
against its own background of painful 
experiences in which the fate of i^ugccs 
has played a major role — on keen under¬ 
standing." he said. 

Mr. Moersch added: "The German 
Federal Government is pleased that des¬ 
pite major budgetary problems we have 
not had to reduce, but instead have been 
able more effectively to oiiganize our 
humanitarian aid." 

On February t. the Human Rights 
ComiTiitiee of the United Nations began 
its month long second session in Geneva. 

In 1974 the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many was elected to serve on the Com¬ 
mittee for three years: from January 1. 
•975 ^ December 31, 1977. The Federal 
Republic of Germany's representative in 
the U.N. agency is Mr. Gerhard Jahti, 
former Minister of Justice. 


INTERNATIONACGREEN week in BERLIN 

HIS year’s international agiicuhural 


show, ‘‘Grec*ii Week," was opened 
in Berlin on January st2. There were 
1,177 participants, including 567 from 
abtoad. India too has pariic.ipaied every 
year in the "Green Week." 

Opening the "Green Week." Federal 
Agriculture Minister Ertl said: "The 
European Community has a responsible 
role to play in safeguarding world food 
supplies and in so doing must procetxl on 
the basis of the following three principles: 

• "Srlf-suflic ienry or production at any 

price are not the ultimate goal of a policy 
aimed at maximum effectiveness. This 
can only be achieved by combining one's 
own strength with that of others. The 
EC — which by the way is the world's 
largest importer of fcxxl — must therefore 
continue to keep its markets open to agri¬ 
cultural products if It wants to operate in 
' other markets. 

• "Such a pcdicy has iu limits where 

MlnltUr EittMi Iff# IFttA'*. 


the Community runs the risk of ticc-oming 
dependent to an extent that would no 
longer l>e tenable. It is just as esscniial 
to maintain an efficient agricultural poten¬ 
tial as it is to develop a forward-Icmkiiig 
supply strategy. 

• "The Community's agricultural capa- 

-fV=r 


city and its economic strength compel it 
to pursue a policy of close co-operaiion 
with the developing countries. That poli¬ 
cy must be flexible for these will still be 
eouritries in a better pewition to help them¬ 
selves whereas others arc very much de¬ 
pendent on our support." • 
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SPEECH BY CHANCELLOR SCHMIDT ON 
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I I OOKING bask ,m u»7;,. ot i9(k> <h 
I c\i'n iy*iO oiii* it'dli/i" lhai lU llir, 

I divided («L'[jiiiin ii.iiion HKlay lelatioiis 
bciwceii llic iwo Gt’iinaii Staifs have 
again made pixigresA, although a 
deal and iinpoiiant things at ihai. nIiU 
iciiiain unhnislud. and .\UlKiugh tiicic 
have* been bvibacks ax in all the preceding 
>eai3i. i)ut‘ ptkliis ot alleviating the 
hardships uused hv the division of ilie 
nalioh by woikmg tor iiiiprovenieiiis in 
the humaiiitarian sphere brought us iiev- 
gains at the end of patient, tough nego¬ 
tiations. These gains for iht: henefil ed 
the people sliould be leioided dispassion¬ 
ately and not i.«Ued m quisiion by peel* 
afitiialiy tniiing up cuniessions and loun- 
tcr-coDcessions. 

However, another aspect of tins reality 
is the efforts of the SL ,13 and oi the (•ov- 
ernniiiu of the (jT>R to cteale a const iou* 
tii-ss oi a st>-(ailed ‘*so<ialisi nation" and 
thus to cut off the ODK from our com 
iiion national iouiuUtions. Ihe aim ot 
! the 1974 Constitution of the CDK as well 
at of the recent fru-iulship and mutual 
assi.stante treaty with ihc Srniei Ciiion is 
to intc*gtaU' the GDR still nioit' (itiidv 
with the political and social system of 
Eastern Europe. And in the new dralt 
programme of the .SEl), also, deinarcaiion 
is adopted as a prtigrammatic diKtriiu-. 
By contra.st, we in t he Fcdeial JLcpuWic 
of Germany continue to acknowle dge rcs- 
ponsibiiiry towards the whole nation. 

It is therefore iuiportaiil for the nation 
as a whole ami for its future destiny how 
the Federal Republic develops, how it 
presents itself heth at home and abro.id. 
‘I'his docs not mean the revival of an 
outdated claim to be the sole rctircsenta- 
live of all Geniiaiis. It means t«iat the 
Geiman question - apart from an aus¬ 
picious world constellation — will most 
readily be solved tl the larger p^rt of the 
German nation: 



• First: works wilfi the utmost de- 

let minaiton to strengthen the bonds 
with the smaller part, but at the 
same time; 

I • Secondly : puts its own house in 

I order, and; 

j • Thirdly: iiclps to build a stable 

I peace which will enable nations and 

.Slates 10 live and work tn peace with 
I heir neighbours. 

II 

The iiiternatioiiai situation at the begin 
ning of this yea; gives us again cause fur 
some Loncern. Every day we are Hcxxled 
with news and pictures wliiUi make us 
witness brute tone or sel^sh intolerance. 

I In (lie Middle East it has still not bc*eii 
I accepted in all c|uariers that solutions 
must not he sought by iorce. We arc 
also filled with grave concern by the 
Scenes of destitution which reach us from 
1 .ehanon. ^ 

In Angola all the efforts to build a 
state for all by peaceful meat is will come 
to nothing if the brutal fighimg and the 
outsitle mihT.iry iiiterv*Miitun aie not 
quickly put to an end. 

Our own country, too, has not bec:n 
spared .some acts of terror where human 
lives were imperilled without scruple. 
Hut wc lefuscd to give in. However, wc 
shall only win the struggle against this 
cynical megalomania, this irrational phe¬ 
nomenon of our time, if all countries are 
united in their detcrtihnaiion and make 
binding agreements to adopt a common 
approach. 

III 

We would be blinding ourselves to the 
true nature of things if we thought that 
violence and blinkered vision tould sim¬ 
ply DC replaced by understanding and rea¬ 
son. 


Mr. Helmut SchmW. 

Neverilieies.s, there is hope for interna -1 
nonal c o-opc*iatic)ii, there is an appreiiaT- , 
lion of tlie value of peace and solidarity. | 

Thus in the hours when the leriorists 
ljuiiched their attacks, the .State and those 
whose duty it was to take action, stcxul 
lirni. This State; which we created as a 
tic-c and .social State* based on the rule of 
law cannot be brought down by lunatics 
who think they can impose salvation on 
others by criminal foue because this State 
is firmly Vjuilt and based on the support 
of Its ciii/t'os. 

U is often rightly .said that when acci¬ 
dents or disa.vic*rs happen, there arc many 
people who stand around and even get 
in the way instead of helping. On the 
cither hand, the energetic efforts of the re¬ 
lief workers during the recent storm flcKxIs 
and a great many of them were young 
people who tend generally to be the tar¬ 
gets of criticism, showed that readiness 
to help cjihcTs and even bravery have not 
died out. 

Without co-operation, wilhcHii tlie will 
tolaclcTe tcjgen icr the wor st economic "c TT' 
SIS since the last war, it would not have 
beeir'possible ""to cope as effectively with 
our economic problems as wc have done. 
'Fliis crisis has affected, made its impact 
felt in all countries, the Western indus- 
irialiced couiUrie.s, the rich oil producing 
countries, and particularly the developing 
countries which have bc^n thrown bac:k 
many years in their development. It 
made its impact felt in and brought home 
ilu* intcTclepciidence of the world in * the 
ccuiiotiiic sphere also to those countries 
which vaunt their planned and crisis- 
proof economies and self-sufficiency, while 
their agitators eagerly regard the least 
sign of crisis in others as heralding their 
ruin. Throughout Eastern Europe at the 
present moment ambitious economic plans 
are being scaled down. 
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In manv couniri<r» Htihsianiial produt -1 
live capacii) is lying idli». Tlit MUKtitr- 
al adjustment lo the changed needs uf 
the market is still tar from ('onipliMif>n. 

But the Federal Got'c r nincnt has noi 
just been waiting for a second Gernian 
cco nomic~nirr«le or the nreove ry of the 
woild etonomy. We have iH'en working 
(c ^thTs, both" " i ^honie "aiicT abroad.' W e 
did not suceamh to that brand oL pessi- 
■iiiisni boldihg liway ^or quite some tinic 
iii some lobbies and j ^fitlcal quarter^ 

Instead, we have in many ways at inter-1 
national level, most recently in Ramlmuil- 
lei, Rome and Jamaica, sic^adfastly pur¬ 
sued the same goal of jointly curbing in- 
flatioii and restoring jobs to millions of 
unemployed throughout the world. 

At home we have to distribute the 
inevitable burdens as fairly as possible. 

We ha\e. indexed,- had to lake rigorous 
action on the public finances. However, 
we did not cut for cuts' sake but liavc 
si'cured what has been achieved and en¬ 
sured that the economy has enough air 
to breathe. 

Neverihclcsii, we like the rest of the 
world, are ncH yet over this deep reces¬ 
sion. No one should delude hittisell as 
to the extent of (he dithculLies still con¬ 
fronting us -- altliough. despite every¬ 
thing we aic well off. “I'c^eLhcr with 
Swit/eiland and IK'iimark we have the 
lowest rate ol inliatioii and our real in- 
c'oines arc aiiiuiig the liigliesi in the woild- 
We have achi c-ved a level of social serur- 
ity unknown to earlier generations. And 
this is Cell also by those who are hardest 
hit by the recession. 

The members of tiie European Com¬ 
munity have, except in very few instances, 
resisted the temptation to go it alone. 
Iherc were limes when the national skin 
was held to be nearer than the European 
sliiit. But the world econoinu. crisis did 
Rut result in the disruption of the 
j Community. 

I A break-through in the establishment 
of the economic and monetary union has 
not* it is true, been made any easier. There 
are still dispartics within the Community 


as rc'gards economic stability and the neglect free-market imentives but also 
balanie uf pavmciiti siiuatioii of ilic dille- gives grc*aier opportunities to the emno- 
reni member-Stales. niically disadvantaged. 

But, despite all the dimculiics. progress This lias already been the theme of emr 
towards inic>gra!ion has been made. The efforts lo help bring about the dialogue. 
Regional Fund has lieeii set up to help We ad v^xate the st abili^ ation of export 
ilie poorest regions in the Community, earni ngs' for the" b e neht of ~ Ihe' poorest 
France has returned to Uie Snake. And 'c' 6untric.s. ~ W e want to" open up niartccts 


now at last, so years after the Rome still further. We promote the develop- 
Tieatics, wc are alxmi to involve the ment of indii s triesln^develop ing c ountries, 
people in Europe by introducing direct even if this entails a cont in ual pro ce ss of 
elections to the F.uropt*an Parliament in a^ jurtmen t in our own i nHustry and for 
1978. j^olir lal^ur~iurt^ 

It is oir these fans that 1 ba.ve m> However, we also expect that those who 
hope that Europe v^ill continue in ihr under.standably impatient 

fuiiiie CO be capable of solidarity. We should also have a better under- 


must preserve what has been achieved so 
fat and conceiurale all our energies on 


standing of what is economically possible 
and of ilie need to step up their own 


what is ol immediate importance, not 

dissipate them in sterile philosophical We know from our own experience that 
disputes over a European confederation no magic formula can take the place of 
or a federal state, nor arouse expect a- sacrifice and hard work, 
lions whicJi must inevitably be disap- be found 10 reduce the arbl- 

pointed. trary eletnetit in economic”’ 3 cvciopnienis. 

Also in the world wide dialogue be-! nu Tworia econ on ty must”" noT Ixcc cinTc a 
tween ifidustriahred countries and the ‘ Ra^ttlcfietd. Tor ^ this woulcT inevitaliily 
Third World wc are working hard for spell its destr uction, and inean pove r ty 
rapprochc-mciu. Occasional short-sighted- and har dship Tor us alf, but cou ld iwt 
ness or verbal raclicalism still to be heard bring alnnit the fair balance of interests 
here and there diould not blind us to the we arc trying to achTcv^ ‘ 
iacL that mutual understanding between 
developing and developed countiics is in¬ 
creasing. Under the piessure of problems is likewise with fair balance of in- 

tapabie only of a joint solution, ilic real- lercsis in mind that we pursue dcaciitc 
ixaiion is glowingly that the sometimes 10- within the ambit of East-West relations, 
bercni difference of interests must not he for we cannot carry out our policy for 

allowed to jeopardize the functioning of! German nation 111 isulaiioii; as we 

the world economy. For it is in the- in- l»kvc done so far, wc must emlicd it in 
leresi of all participants in the world ecu- our foreign policy which is aimed ai de- 
7'omh system that it should continue to f*'nie and co-opcraiion. In our relations 
functiijii West and will the East we must 

preserve continuity, wc must leroain ere- 

We believe lh,t the Milt open queMion. 
concerning the international eamomic confidence. 

Older can only be resolved in close co¬ 
operation and on a basis of equality. That Speaking in the debate on the first re¬ 
does not mean abandonment of one's vital port on the ‘State Of The ' Nation' on 
interests. Nor docs it mean that wc March 14, ig68, 1 mentioned three prere- 
believe a system of world-wide planning quisites for a long-term policy of detente 
j would iKf feasible. More prosperity for to be pursued resolutely. 1 said that: 

! all can come about only within an ex- o The democratic structure of the Fede 

I pandang world c-conomy which does not ral Republic of Germany would have 
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<Our future is tied up with a developing European Community. And 
our policy for Germany is pursued in close cooperation 
with the three Western Powers whose rights 
and responsibilities for Berlin and 
Germany as a whole 
continue to exlst.^ 


to remain firm and intact, 

• Our Ostpolitik and our policy foi 
Ck.'rmany would have lo lie (ix>rdinat- 
cd with our allien, 

• must r.oi endanger the sixuiiiy of I 
V^cstern Europe, the Kedeial Repub-i 
lie, and W<*st Beilin; in other words, 
the balaiit e of (>owcr in Europe would 
have to be maintained. 

It is dear that the global balance of 
power must not be open to doubt. 

Everything we have done has expressed 
the continuity of those comiriions. As 
then, our security is guaranteed by our 
niemberdiip of the Atlaniic Alliance. With 
the Federal Armed Forces we are making 
an ituTeased contribution to the Alliance 
and we provide the funds that are neces¬ 
sary to maintain the credibility of their 
defence capability. 

Our future is tied up with a develop- 
ing Eu r opean Community. And o ui po¬ 
licy for Germany is' p ursued in close lo- 
operation with th e three Westei n~yciw^ 
whose rigliLs an e f"rc*s^>tisibilitie.s for Bcr- 
lin and Germany as a whole continue to 
exist ' 

But lor that policy to succeed we also 
have to put oui relaiioeship with ihe 
Soviet Union and its allies in as goo<l a 
shape 4S the power (Kiiitual «.oiistellation 
in Europe and the world will allow ai-d 
the continuing ideological struggle will 
permit, a struggle we do not shun but face 
up lo. For if the other pari of Germany 
is iiuor|M>ratcd in the sociali.si cominuiiity 
ol siaLc.s, and if — and there can he no 
doubt about it — the Soviet Union is at 
piescni not willing under any circuiii 
bianccs to release the ODR from its power 
t rbit then the key to keeping the Ger¬ 
man question open also lay in Moscow 
and the other East European capitals. 

Of late, the question has often been 


asked wiieihcr the end of world-wide de¬ 


mite IS in sight or whether, indeed, this 


lolicy has not been an utter failure. 


Both the United States and the Soviet 
Union have stated time and again — also 


ill my own discussions with Presideni Ford 
and Mr. Brezhnev — that they still want 
to dismantle the cxMifrontation as rettect’ 
ed in a number of treaties. Of course 
tlii-re are serious claslics of interests be¬ 
tween I he big powers, and there are large 
areas which so far not covered by any of 
the bilateral or multilateral treaties — 
Angola lor instance. But for ove*- ten 
yeais now they have together managed to 
defuse dangerems situations in such a way 
that although their differences have re¬ 
mained a head-on collision has bcc*n 
avejided. 

We know that our own course may be 
threatencxl if the big powers change theirs. 
That is why wc want agreements on arms 
control and force reductions in order to 
establish the military parity at a lower 
level and slow down the arms race, and 
that is why we are participating in the 
Vienna negotiations. We trust that it 
will remain everyone's interest not to 
abandon the present course — irrcspcxiive 
ot changes in governments or in |)olitical 
leadership. 

To abandon detente would be to puU 
apart again people who arc just beginning 
to move closer to each other. 

V 

And finally to abandon detenu or to 


hesitate on the way would b*: tantamount 


to abandoning our hope that the nation's 


destiny will take a turn for the better. At 


the same time it would court fresh dan 


gers with regard to Berlin. Wc still coti- 


sider it our duty to alleviate the hard- 


sliips caused by the division of our coun- 


The correspondence which 1 began eigh¬ 
teen months ago with Herr Houecker has 
been supplcmcnred by the talks wc had 
ill Helsinki This has enabled us to set¬ 
tle the disturbances on the transit routes 
aiT well as the problems regarding the 
minimum amounts of currency that visi¬ 
tors to East Germany have to exchange, 
the s'^ing or credit margin in trade be¬ 
tween the two countries* the global 
amounts payable for transit traffic, and the 
extension of traffic routes between Ber¬ 


lin and the federal territory. 1 am con¬ 
vinced that the leaders of the GDR are 
seriously interested not only in their ideo¬ 
logical entrenchment but also in improv¬ 
ing relations with us — both for inter¬ 
national and economic reasons. 

As everybody knows, Berlin remains the 
toudistonc which tells us whether this is 
true or no t. 

In the past live years the number of 
travellers from the Federal Republic to 
the GDR has doubled excix^ding three mil¬ 
lion in 1975. And in that year more than 
three million West Berliners visited the 
GDR and East Berlin. 

The torrential flow of letters and par¬ 
cels sliow that the pc^ople want lo keep 
ill touch with each other. I'he number 
c»f telephone lines has been increased 
from 34 to over 700 in the past six years. 
And last year more than 9.5 million tele 
phone calls were made from the Federal 
Republic of Germany and West Berlin, 
compared with 1 million six years ago. 

An inter-goyeriinieiital agreement is 
about to be concluded with the GDR 
which is essential for securing the ad¬ 
vantages of postal and telecommunication 
tiaffic between the two German States, 
which is particularly intensive. It will be 
one of the follow-up agreements to the 
Tret^ty On The Basis Of Relations with 
the GDR. Berlin is fully Included* in it. 

The procedure applicxl in several cases 
ill disposing of cliildren whose parents 
have lied or atetmpted to escape to the 
Federal Republic of Germany was in my 
view^ a violation of elementary human 
rights but 1 have the impression that this 
matter is now being put right. 

Another setback was the expulsion of 
a journalist accredited in East Berlin, 
which was in violation off the letter and 
spirit off the Final Act of Helsinki. This 
sliows that the two C^man States still 
have a great deal to learn in iheir inter¬ 
course with each other. No one diould. 
for instance, regard critical reporting as 
defamation whilst he himself Indulge in 
unbounded criticism. 













(Many confirm to us that we have coped better than comparable 
industrial nations with the problems of a world economic 
order that is undergoing a dramatic change; they 
confirm to us that we are building a 
balanced and just society, t 


Of course wp.ha\c |>roicsti'd Aui lei, me 
also say this; Wc did not see our way~t 7 i 
|jav tluni iKitk iTi" Iiieli' own ((iiii. Ti r~do 
suih a thing would not twify !>«• a sigTTof 
weakness but als<^ he in (onilut wilh~rhe 
rationale and the moral of our policy. VVe 
.•'ubscTibe to free reporting. We do not 
expel (;c rniang fr om Germany. 

J shall .-‘Ufti up our own policy lovrards 
ilic- other German State in four pcjints: 

• Our policy — also umaids the CDtt 
— is based on the: lundamcnial sithit's 
and principles of the Ba.sic Law. 

• We shall therefore neither ht'litile nctr 
veil existing differences. 

• Wherever possible and feasible we 
shall seek agreements which will lK*ne- 
lit the pc*oplc heie and on the other 
side. 

• We do this in close co-ordination with 
our allies and on the basis of the 
1 riral ies c one luded. 

This policy of conciliation will always 
be dinicult and in some cases iicn yet pos- 
sibFe. Bui wherever it i.s (lossiblc the; re- 
sult will be a clear gain for peace in 
Kurope and Lor the (pcrinan nation. 

VI 

A.s far as our own Slate i.s concemerd: 

, ii is sitally neiessiiry for us to kc‘e]i our 
; own houM- in order and to give the people 
1 a tree sexiety based on sotiffl justice, if at 
' some lime in the future the German mition 
IS to regain its unity through free self- 
determination. 

And what does oui own enuniry Iciok 
like in the eyes of -illuTS? Lc't me cpiote 
the lespeclcxl Chtisliun Stunrr Alciiet/oi : 
“ r'hough callcxl a "miracle,” Ger- 
many*s superior economic per Foinr- 
ance is luiiliing of the sort. It is to 
a large cU*gree based on gocxl gi ivern- 
niental nianagemeni and hard work. 
. . . Another stabilizing factor is gene¬ 
rous hut not oseily wasteful welfare 
legislation, such as uric'in ploy nit -rit in¬ 
surance and health insurance.” 

And France’s*Figciro writes: 

"Among the big European co iiiiiric\s 
the Federal Republic is unrji icslion- 


ably the one w'here international in- 
flaticHi has least made itself felt. It 
also is the country with the most 
xiahle currency for yeais.” 

The ftn'jnttal Ttrnfs says: 

'■'riie clostrly woven net of (icrniaii 
social security has taken the stiaiii 
admiralily.” 

We aie lc»ld thc*se and similar things 
b> iiianv who lonfirmlci us that we‘have 
coped I wtter than comparable incTustrial 
nations with the puiblc‘ins of a world eco- 
t iomic Tiider that is undcigoing a dr^ma- 
lir ihaiige; the y coitrirm to us that we 
aic building a balanced and just society; 
that w e c‘iihance the freedom and parti* 
lipation o f all citi/ens in the demcHralic 
p roc c ’ss and have at last Imo nie an asset 
in efforts t o safeguard peace in Eu r ope . 

When observers from all over the world 
tell ns so it should make us glad hut not 
o\ei bearing, though we should not hide 
our light under a bushel. 

Our pen.sic>ner.s do not live on the 
seamy ^ide of life-. Never bc*forc have 
real pensions risen as enormously as thev 
have over the past six years. This socic'ty 
has not foigotten the old and handicap* 
pod. 

Where else; are there any rompaiablc 
systems of unemployment insurance, pro 
motion of lalxiur, of the (‘qualizatioii of 
burdens on the family, ot social security 
for the old, of 'sotial assistance, a flexible 
peinionable age regulation, secure pen- 
sif»ns from workers provident fund*, and 
henefils for cniployc*cs of firms going 
bankrupt? The oppositioit think that all 
are "gratificalions.’ But we think 
that I'tnr citi/ens are entitled to these 
beiicTits and we shall sc‘e to it that they 
keep them. 

We have trade unions as others wc^uld 
wish them to have. In this country, 
wages and «alatu's arc fieely negotiated 
and as we have all seen, oriented lev the 
common weal. 

We sliall now lie getting an extension 
of CO- determination which, though not 
tiicering everyday’s wishes, will be under¬ 
stood and used bv the unions as a step in 


the light direction. Employers are be¬ 
ginning to take to it tcx>. 

Many of these joint achif'vemciits are 
ic-iiainly exemplary and pcTliaps even 
amount It* a mcHlel. This is so because: 

• We sire successfully pursuing a policy 
to promote understanding; 

• 1 his. c-oiiniry has an extremely high 
prodiuc t ivc rapai ity; 

• 'File closc-ly woven net of our social 
security lias IcxI to an unparalleled 
state* of stxial stability; 

• Wc* are pursuing a consistent policy 
of steady reform, 

• Wc‘ arc serious alx>ui solidarity among 
the social groups and real freedom of 
the individual. 

VII 

Ancli filially: hiimanity should not jusi 
Ix' dc »wii on paper. Many people and 
certainly the Germans in the GDR pin 
thc'ir hopes on the realization of what has - 
been said in the Final Act of Helsinki. 
They want the human rights and funda¬ 
ment al frix'dotns to lie c*sial>lisited am* ^ 
respc-cled. They want the Federal Go* 
eriinient to continue* its efforts to aehw 
aira ngements with the GDR, wh 

though not diminishing the sharpne* 
ider ilcigic al clifferc*ities make life easier 
for llic people in divided German* 

T'he elcnieniary prc’requisile f 
continueil existence of the nation remains 
its citizens' const iousness of Iteli mging to- 
get her. 'Mlis consc iousness is fonuicla- 

blc ‘ realiiv that is left to the f ji^i^ed C^r- 
m; in nation in spite of all. The people* 
he re and in the GDR know spontaneous¬ 
ly and unqiiesiioningly. l' 

Gu-rmans. lliis is lii>w tin .y ||n,ni- 

selves and this is how !hc*y 

nun German world in Fa ^ ^ml West. 


I hat coiisc lousiic'ss bi being one has 


g row’ll through 

history. 

And 

it is there- 

ft ire subject to 

the infl 

.uen« cs 

of time and 

c ii'cumstance. 

:: i.^-i:—irn— 

It won’ 

13 " "be 

careless u» 


In fiolitical terms means that a ha- 

tion has a right l seK-deteniii nation as 
long as it wants t* j be a nation. 

(Exet^tpfs) 
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•np HK iiitriiiaii<ina11v rciu>wnal ai*»niK 
■ ph\si{ift( anJ N\»hcl Pri/e uiniicr, 
VVcnuT on Ftniuary i. 

Ill .\fnnifh jr of 75 

Ma\ B<»rn, Bi>hr 

rx*-. ijii Jordan. In* «lr<*\v iho i»i.ieniiric. 
t.'X Iinm llif Quantum nif.xiry 

oti^inaU'd bv Ma\ I'lantk. 

Born in Wiid/hiii^. HfHscnbt ig from 
i<)»7 to ti)^i iv.i» pp>lr\!i4)r «.)£ Lh coretical 
ph\sics in I,i‘ip/ig. lioni onwarils 

li<* was dirotor, in turn, of the Max 
Planck Irisiitutcs for Phy.sirs in Berlin, 
Gofuuigt'n and Miiniili. In 193a he re¬ 
ceived the Nobel Prize and in HJ33 ilie 
Max Plaiu k Medal. 

“1 have ccinie to like Heisenberg \erv 
much; he is v«is ' popular and highly 
esteemed )>% evervone here. His talent is 
tremendous, l>uf whal I cspetiallv like 
about him is hi.s pleasant, una.ssuming 
n.'iiure. his good liutnour and hta c.ager- 
nrss and enthusiasm." This i.s uhai MaK 
Borrt said to Heisenberg's profes.Sijr, Ar¬ 
nold SommeifeM in Munich, after manag¬ 
ing to get the "infant prodigy” to Cittt 
lingea as bis assistant. The unsoKc-d pro¬ 
blems of aroinir structure were the thing 
which great|\ fascinated the young Heisen¬ 
berg When it had become; manifest that 
Bohr’s aioniic model could not Ik; 
vrrect. despite its great success, he began 
Ij, wwrk cm the "transition from moclcl- 
inc'c hatiif s. which could only be used s\ m- 
ally and was ihen-fore only quali ta¬ 
ils el v vorrett.to real ciuantum inc- 

thatUL.s 

In Ju 'h*r» s* severe attack of hay- 
fever for Heisenbei^ to leave Gotting¬ 

en rather hurriedly. He went to Hc'ligi >- 
land to ret and it was there that h is 

thoughts or. ' quaniiiiii nic'chnnits assume<d 
.l.-fiiiilc -.har. lI'I'Rolaixl I hiu! :i 

<A i nspiraiion: I naIiw -,1 that 
eiu-igv was Ml nsiani in icniis of time-. I t 
was rather l.iti ' night. 1 lahoriousis 
worked it oitr. '* coirc*ct. I then 

i:lifnhed up on fc 1“ 

rise and was Iri] 'PV 

In the weeks th =»• f^>|h«»V‘d. lleiscT.lK-rg 
wrote the decisive’ 1 rcatise On .1 new in- 
tc-rpretaiion of kini maiical and nii-'chani- 
cal relaiicms b\ nieai *he quantum 

theory ” 

Working in -.lose peraiioii with Niels 

Bohr, Heisenberg succo presenting 


I he deeper "physical" — or "philosophi¬ 
cal" — background of the new forniali-Hm. 
Hrisc.’ubcrg's "iiuietcrmirianc y principle" 
f*f ir>a7 became the basis for the * Cupen- 
hageia interpretaiion" of the quantum 
theoi-y, which cniitains novel conceptions 
of physical reality. 

AfI.er the discovery of the neutron by 
Jaiiic;s Chadwick in 1934. Heiscnbeig real¬ 
ised that this new particle was to be re¬ 
garded with the proton as a component 
of the atomic nucleus, and using this as 
a ha.vis, he clevelf.iped a theory on the 
siructure of the aioitiic nucleus. 

In 19*7. at flu- age cif *6. Heisenberg 
had .already become professor cvf theoieii- 
cal physics at the l.biiversiiy of Leipzig. 
His iiiiviiation to Munich to succeed Som- 
meri'eld came 10 nothing liecause he wa-s 
no supporter of the Third Keich. llit; 
campaign waged against Hcisetiberg did 
not end until the lieginning of the .Second 
World War, when his scientifu knowledge* 
was urgently needed. I.ater, Hei.seiiber»g 
and his colleagues at the Max Planck 
Institute of Physics and Astro Physics 
in Munich sought inteiisivelv to Find out 
the laws of elementary panicles, where 
"the innermost forre.s which hold the 
world together" lie hidden. 

Siii.»e alxmt 1933 Heisenberg worked 
on .his "uiiiforni theory of mailer": 
"What fascinated me in particular here 
wa.H the possibility c^f advancing to the 
central nodal pr>int, where the natural 
laws of the various known spberts of ex- 
pc Ti«;nte — mechanics, c»leririciiy, thcr- 
mcxlv natnifs. chemistry, etc.. -- all link 
up ai-id are based on a uniform natural 
law for primary nuclear panicles. Ai 
the moment I am still working on the 
analysis of these links, together with rny 
collesq^'.ues." 

Heisenberg died after a proiiacted ill¬ 
ness but as long a.s he could, he kept on 
working on his theories. The President 
of tlic Max Planck Society ami Nobel 
Pi i/.e-w inner. Prof. Adolf Buieiiandi, said 
'in a tiribute that Heisemberg was the 
"greathit geniur in the field of natural 
sciences who ever lived in Germany." 
Another intcrnaiLonally known scieiuist. 
Andrej Sacharow, said Heisenberg was 
"one of the greatest outstanding scientists 
of our worWr" 


PROF. WERNER HEISENBERG 


Werntr H€is§nb^rg. 
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SANJAY KIRPAL—HOTEL TRAINEE 


INDIANS IN GERMANY 


ACH of u$ here is a guest ami. at 
^ the tame time the host, namely a 
potential hotelier*' — Sanjay Kirpal fx*om 
New Delhi is a guest in the Kerm<:AS 
Catering Sthool in the Olympic City of 
Munich. He sits at a beautifully laid out 
table with a white cloth on it and is 
served expertly with wine. The waiters 
are his colleagues, students at the prisaie 
hutclicry college and — like him — i hey 
are receivi.'g their basic training in all 
aspects of catering. 

Clearly the a4‘year old Indian did not 
simply come to Munich in order to just 
try out the guests role. The training 
period of around two-years which he is 
undergoing in the Federal Republic of 
Germany with the aid of the Carl-Diiis- 
berg Society (CDG) is made up of a sub¬ 
stantial study of both theory and practice. 

In the Catering College, Sanjay Kirpal 
has long since got to know the many fin«-js- 
ses of waiter's job during a serviie course. 
And he was also a member of a study 
gioup in kitchen service where the stu¬ 
dents prepare th? meals for the whole 
college. Of course there are cooking ami 
confectionery courses but the meniai sidi? 
of kitchen work such as peeling potatoes,, 
rleaning \cgetablcs and washing up must 
also he taken care of. 

Once a month, the keen students take 
their turn at the stove in the leachii^ 
Kicdicn where the menu — comprising 
\arious Cierman recipes — is .served to all 
and sundry. 

And of course Kirpal has already work¬ 
ed in the ironing rcKim during his six- 
month pcTicKl of practical training — 
where lablc-clcnhs and other linen for the 
students and instructors living in the tc*!- 
legc must he ironed. He is also familiar 
with the dishwasher — for everything 
which tlic student requires to know is 
taught practically in this college so that 
the student can gc*t used to all aspects. 

The young Indian has also become ac¬ 
quainted with real work in a hotel. In 
the Federal capital, Bonn, he worked as 

SBnJay Kirpal among cooks at tha Munich 
Catering Collaga who crowd round him to 
try out a dish ha mada 


£ 


• ii *' 


a trainee in the restaurant of an iiUcr- 
national hotel as well as in the kitchen 
and at the reception desk. "All that's 
missing is the theoretical part of catering 
study.' Sanjay Kirpal stresses, latter, he 
wants to work in his home country in a 
control office or in hotel reception. Dur¬ 
ing the next few months he will acquire 
plenty of theoretical knowledge In the 
Munich Catering College when the course 
dc'als with lxx>k-keeping add organisation, 
foexi and drink and tourism In Germany. 

"Wc have so many attractions in In¬ 
dia," he says, "but so many tourists arc 
coming to our shores that wc need more 
hrst-class hotels to cater for them/' In 
addition, there is a decided lack of well- 
trained staff — thus the Indian studtmt 
in Germany later on Intends serving the 
interests of the Indian tourist service "not 
only in the interests of tourism but also 
because 1 personally enjoy doing so." 


Sanjay Kirpal 
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WHITE PAPER ON THE SECURITY OF 
THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


T he 'Whiu- Paper 197376 On Hie 
Seiurity Of The Federal Republit 
Of Germany And On 7 'lie Developmeni 
Oi The Federal Armed Forces” has iK-en 
approved by the Federal Cabinet on Dec 
ember 3. i973t and subiniticd to the legis¬ 
lative bodies and 10 the public. The 
While Paper i» a joint product of all 
service staffs and divisions in the Federal 
Ministry of Defence. It has been rooidi- 
nated with the federal ministries repre¬ 
sented in the Fedtrral Security Council. It 
contains program mat ii statements of the 

Federal Republic o( Germany. In addi¬ 
tion, the Federal Government gives an 
account of the capabilities of the armed 
forces and of their onward development. 

On the policies of security and detente, 
the White Paper states: ‘‘Besides taking 
military precautions to safeguard the 
sc'curity of our (ouniry. the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment will resolutely continue to ex¬ 
ploit every promising chance of detente 
ill order to gain greater security. 

^‘However, the differing iakc*-off points 
and ideological dc‘signs of West and East 
mark the extent to which detente is 
possible. The i«lc!ological dispute between 
East and West continues unabated. 

•‘The security situation and discernible 
tcndeiuic-s confirm the need to maintain 
the alliance, and, with it. the ability to 
deter aggression and defend ourselves. 

**A strong defence capability is and 
will continue to be the foundation fr<»in 
which steeps of detente ap|>ear to be most 
piomising. Without adcxiuate provisions 
to safeguard our external security then* 
can be no detente.'* 

On Soviet military dcKirine the White 
Paper says: “The salient feature of mili- 



(Beaidu taking military pncmitiont to 
Mfognard Sio soenrity of our country, 
tho Fodoral Sovommdnt Wili romiutoly 
continuo to oxgloit avory promising 
ebanen of dotonto in ordar to gain 
groator socnrity.9 


lary strategic thought in the Scnk-t lotir 

Bland is the ronviction that, in any miU- 

lary conference with NATO, strategic ol- 
feiisive must be the basis of Soviet - opera¬ 
tions . . . This explains why the Warsaw 
pact is boosting its striking ]>ower .so chat 
strong, operationally ready funcs can 
exploit the* element of surprise*, and, by 
means of an operational breakthrough, 
can quickly create situations in w'liith the 
iriilial use of nuclear weapons by the de¬ 
fender would cHcur at too late a stage. 

With regard to NATO's strategy the* 
White Paper concludes that the Alliance 
must adhere lev the principle of forward 
defence involving strong conventional ior- 
ccs. “On the other hand, however, the 
White Paper coricludc:s “that the Atlan¬ 
tic alliance cannot waive nuclear wea|K>ns 
if only iH'cause it is not on a par conven¬ 
tionally with the Warsaw Pact. Without 
nuclear weapons there would be no bal¬ 
ance.'’ 

On the difliculiies within the Alliance 
the White Paper says: “The sovereign 
freedom of decision of the parties to the 
Alliance is a bcx>ii that is protec ic'd by 
NATO, but also a weak point with whbh 
the Alliance repeatedly has to cope. Even 
in Uu* present difficult ecx>nomir and poli¬ 
tical situation. NATO has possibilities of 
maintaining the nec'csssury balance of 
power between West and East.” 

As to the conditions prevailing within 
the Bundeswehr (the Federal Armc'd For¬ 
ces) the White Paper states that, following 
a great deal of frequently distorted discu's- 
sion, the concept of “innere iuehruiig*’ 
(lr.*adership and civic education) has wem 
through and proved satisfactory as the 
daily axiomatic practice of leadership In 


tho forces. The inner structure of the 
fences is in gocxl condition, the atnicM- 
phere in which they work is objective and 
human. The Bundeswehr is a diseij^n- 
ed force. Young men's attitude has be* 
co.me more positive.” 

'The White Paper draws special aiten* 
lien to the pevssibililies of training and 
eclucation in the armed forces, stating 
‘lh:it "Lite serviceman should be challeliged 
and advanced: challenged so that the 
aimc-d forc-en are o|^M*rai ionally ready, and 

ad vancc*d so that his achievements are 
lec.cgnized and that he himself, the 
Bu ndeswehr. and our national economy, 
derive benefit from his capabilities." 

'The Warsaw Pact proposal aims at an 
equal reduction, first in quantitative and 
ihtn in pcrientage terms, of ground and 
aiir forces and nuclear delivcTy units in 
Central F'un>pe with a view to enshrining, 
ill at*, international agreement, its present 
111 Hilary supeiiority in this region. 

In Di*ceinber 197.5 the* NAT'O countries 
agrned to present important additional 
pioposals in Vienna, which intludcd a 
I imited number of U. S- nuclear arma* 
imnts in fii'st pliase reductions. In mak¬ 
ing this unique offer the NATO nations 
c*xpect and jnemppose that ihe Warsaw 
Pact would now agree to the aim of ap- 
pioximate parity in the ground forces and 
the* rcduiiion of disparity in armour 
strei igth. 

Tlu* Fcdeial Government will resolute¬ 
ly continue to exploit every promising 
chance of detente in order to gain greater 
security. A policy cjf detente is a time- 
consuming prexess which must be pursued 
with pc-rseverance and a sharp eye to 
opportunities and risks. There is no rea¬ 
sonable alternative to this policy. 


CEvan in Sit prtstnt diffiailt tcoaoniic 
md polMeai tittttion, NATO bn pwti- 
biiiSn af naintaining tba nacdatary 
balanea gf gawar batwaan Watt and 
Eaat* 
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THIS yacht recently coasted round the city centre of Duessel- 
dorf, the administrative capitai of North-Rhine Westphalia, to 
publicise the Boat Show, the first in a succession of trade fairs 
this year. Another fair will be Mnterocean-76\ billed under the 
heading The Sea Prospects For The Future' 


THE picture at top shows the only professional woman heli> 
copter pilot in the Federal Republic of Germany, Karin Rieger. 
She has been a pilot for four years. In the picture above Stefanie 
Stadler of Munich leaves the pool of the Olympic Grounds after 
a 16 minute swim—quite a feat as she is only 18 months old. 



^ILSE REUTER. 27. from Stuttgart, test- 
drives motorcycles for a living. She is the 
only female test-driver in the Federal 
Republic of Germany. Use clocks up 
40,000 Km. a year on motorcycles, riding a 
BMW 900 in private life. She works for p 
trade paper and earns little more than a 
secretary, but gains far more enjoyment 
from riding bikjos than she would from 
hammering away at a typewriter. 



A 




HEBE II, the largest floating crane in Eu- I 
rope, is seen here making light work of 
ferrying a 436>ton spherical gasholder 
across Kiel Bay. In salvaging operations 
the crane is capable of supporting upto 
1,600 tonnes. The gasholder is one of ten 
such tanks 36 metres in diameter and 
designed to hold 25.000 cubic metres of 
liquefied natural gas each. 
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GERMANY LEADS IN 

COLLABORATION 

AGREEMENTS 

Wekt GemuiDy M other 
countries In having the maxi 
mum number of Indo-Garman 
collaboratlont tanctloned by 
the Government of India In 
1975. Ihe agreements totalled 
59. 

The second position Is held 
by the United States with 55 
new sanctioned agreements, 
foUowed by the U.1L with 54, 
Japan with 23 and France 
with 13. Last year the USA 
was leading with 79 new agree- 
niants, followed by Germany 
71, the U.K. with 59, Swlteer- 
land with 33 and Japan with 
28. At present about 380 Indo- 
German collabomtlons are 
working. 

GERMAN AWARD 

Two former Presidents of 
the Indo-German ChamheP of 
Commerce and present Com¬ 
mittee Members, Mr. Arvind 
N. Kllachand and Mr. H.D. 
Grabenhorst, have been award¬ 
ed the Order of Merit of tiie 
Federal Republic of Germany 
In recognition of their meritori¬ 
ous servlce% for promoting 
Indo-Gcrman economic co¬ 
operation. The awards were 
bestowed on them on behalf of 
the President of the Federal 

Republic of Germany by the 

visiting German Minister for 
Economic Cooperation Mr. 
Egon Bahr. 


Mr. Arvind N. Kllachand 
led the Indian Businessmen De¬ 
legation of the Indo-German 
Chamber of Commerce in 
1974. He is the Bnt Indian 
businessman to be honoured 
with this high award. 

GERMAN MISSION'S AID 
TO BLIND HO.ME 

Mrs. Helena Schocttle, Con- 
•ul-Gencial of the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany In Bombay, 
recently handed over to the 
Industrial Home For The Blind 
In Bombay n mlnl-hus present* 
ed by a German philanthropic 
organisation, ChristoBel Blln 


REPUBliC DAY GREETINGS FROM 
PRESIDENT SCHEEL 

'T'HE followliiB is the text of B messsi* from Presl- 
^ dent Scheel to Presidsiit FskbraddlB All Ahmed 
on the occasioB of Indie’s 27th Republie Day : 

'On the happy occasion of the Republic Day, I 
send you, also on behalf of the German people, 
cordial felicitatlona and convey to you my beat 
wishes for a prosperous future of Indie and for a 
continued close cooperation in the spirit of friend¬ 
ship between your country and the Federal 
Republic of Germany.** 


WEST BERILN BELONGS 
TO THE EUROPEAN 
COMMUNffY 

The French Ambasador to 
the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many, Mr. Oliver Wormser, re- 
nlBnncd In Berlin on Ian. 27 
that West Berlin delegates, too, 
can enter the anticipated Euro¬ 
pean ParliamenL Thia matter 
he said, has already been set 
tied. He said at a press con¬ 
ference that ihe procedure doe« 
not anticipate direct voting for 
Berlin repiMcntativcs In the 
European Parllam^ent. Repfc- 
aentativet from Berlin would 
enter the European Parlia¬ 
ment Just tk\ Berlin delegates 
Join tht Parliament in Bonn: 
sent by the Berlin House of re¬ 
presentatives he said. 

!*!!» 




GlI^ELA BONN HbN^ljREJ) 

The National Coniniltlee 
on the International Wo¬ 
men's Year, of which Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi b 
president, honoured promin¬ 
ent women from maoy coun¬ 
tries on the eve of Indlab 
27th Republic Day. Amona 
the women to be honoured 
by the National Comm'.Cee 
was Mrs. GIsela Bonn, n 
wellknown writer and Jouma- 
Iht of the Federal Republic 
of Germany. 

H j. 02 > > 

A total of I8.2a5 people From the yearly report of 
came Into the Federal Repub- the Federal Border Patrol, tub- 
lie of Germany from Che GDR mitUd on Feb. 3 by the Mlnis- 
In 1975. Of these 83% came try of the Interior, it emarges 
With the permission of the an- that in 1975 there were 12S 
fhortlcv while 37% or 6,000 recorded incidents on‘ the bur- 
Were refugees, i.e. Germane der separating the Federal Re- 
trom the GDR or East Berlin public Of Germany and Berlin 

who left the GDR without per- (West) from the German De- 
mission to come to the Fede- mocmtic Republic (GDR and 
rat Republic of Germany. Out Berlin (EasI), all of them In- 
of these about 6.000 refugees, volving either unpcrmlttcd in- 
673 came across the border un- cursions of armed GDR agen- 


der danger Co life and limb. 

Last year altogether 6,000 
persons from the GDR fled 


cies into the territory of the 
Federal Republic of Germuny, 
Invasions ot the Federal Re 


compared with 5,324 the vear public’s air space, or measures 
before. The wall-climbers and against Federal Genmn ships. 


mlncBeld challengers fell off 
in 15175 to 673 compared with 


Last year the GDR’s border 
and ^security" Installations 


]974*s registered 969. As for wsre increased. Barbed-wire 
Che legal resettlers to West Bar- fencing was erected along a 


Ambassador Guanter Oiahl Inaugurated the CMS Industrial 
School and hostel In Kottaysm on January 3 The new buildings 
were constructed with aid from the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Pie shows Ambassador Diehl cutting the tape for 
ihe Insugurstlon in the presence of Bishop T.S Joseph, Bishop 
M M John and Mr, T Jacob 


lin or Che Federal Republic of 99S-kllometer sector of Ihe de¬ 
part marcntlon line. In the nren of 
Ihclr the GDR’s northem border 
patrol mines were hdd, aupple- 
the menting au'omatlc shooting de¬ 
vises already there. 


Gerinsn>> most of 
song of retirement age, 
total came to 10.285 last year, 
compared with 7,928 In 
preceding year. 
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CSCE—OPPORTUNITY TO PRESS AHEAD 
WITH DETENTE— genscher 

Inan interview to a Yugoslav periodical * * Interna, 
tional Affairs* * * ForeignMinisterGenscher spoke 
about the Conference On Security And Cooperation 
In Europe (CSCE) and about a European contri¬ 
bution to a worldwide system of security and 
cooperation. (Excerpts) : 

* ‘The main significance of the CSCE in my opinion 
is that it has given governments and peoples in 
Europe a chance to press ahead withr the process of 
detente. At the same time, the final documents 
place a special responsibility on all signa¬ 
tories. The nations of Europe now expect the word 
of Holsinki to be translated into action in the 
humanitarian and economic spheres, and as regards 
the exchange of information. How far the partici¬ 
pating states are willing to foster detente will 
be judged by the manner in whi ch they apply the 
results of the conference in the interest of the 
peoples of Europe, for they see detente not as an 
abstract concept but as something Which should 
help the irtdividual. . 

•‘The German Federal Government has always held 
that aspects of military security cannot be deta¬ 
ched from the dialogue on detente between East 
and West. Consequently, it pressed, along with 
the neutral and non-aligned states. fora satis¬ 
factory result regarding confidence-building 
measurei^. And wo also attach considerable impor¬ 
tance to what was agreed in this respect with a 
view^ to nfbre extensive efforts to produce agree¬ 
ments In the fielcj of military security. It is'a 
well-known fact that this government, together 
with its allies^ notified CSCE participants of 
their usual autumn manoeuvres and also invited 
them to send observers to the Federal Republic. 
We -are glad that Yugoslavia and Switzerland 
followed this example, and that the Soviet Union 
recehtly armousfeed manoeuvres—the* first Warsaw 
Pact country to do so—and invited several CSCE 
participants to send observers* It is obvioutf 
that the'agreeci measures can onlj^ strengthen 
mutual confidence in Europe if they are applied 
by all participating states. 

• ‘The results of the Helsinki conference have not 
altered the military situation, and above all the 

' distribution of power in Europe. are as they were. 
I therefore do not feel it is appropriate to call 
the final act of the CSCE a European charter. The 
participating states have agreed on specific 
approaches towards further detente in Europe. For 
this purpose they had to distinguish between 
problems that are at present insoluble on account 
of different systems and ideologies and those 
that can be settled. This approach was one of the 
prerequisites for the success of the CSCE. * * 
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The Winter Olympics were held recently at 
Innsbruck, Austria, where German ski 
Champion, Rost Mittermeier, won two 
gold medals. (Report orrpage 7) 

STATEMENT 

Statemeni about ownership and other 
particulars regarding the newspaper 
"German Nows" 

(Form IV Under Rule 8 of the Registra¬ 
tion of Newspapers Central Rules.) 

1. Place of Publication : New Delhi. 

2. Periodicity of its Publication : Fort¬ 
nightly (Every. 1st and 15th of 4 he 
month). 

3. Printer's Name : Prem B Gupta: Na¬ 
tionality: Indian; Address: Tej Press, 
8-*B Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg, New 
Delhi. 4. Publisher's Name: Eberhard 
von Pottkamcr; Nationality: German; Add¬ 
ress : Embassy of the Federal Republic 
of Germany, 6, Shanti Path, Cbanakya- 
pun. New Delhi. 5. Editor's Name. 
Nationality and Address: As above. 
6. Name and Addresses of individuals 
who own the newspaper and partners 
and shareholders holdmg more than one 
per cent of the total capital: Govern¬ 
ment of the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many. 

I, Eberhard von Puttkamer. hereby dec¬ 
lare that the particulars given above are 
true to the best of my knowledge and 
belief. 

Sd. Eberhard von Puttkamer 
Publisher. 
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CONCENTRATION OF DEVELOPMENT AID 
FOR POORER COUNTRIES 


I N 1976 the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many's development aid is to be dis¬ 
tributed still more to the benefit of the 
Ihird World's poorest countries, and will 
emphasize aid to agriculture. This pat¬ 
tern is anticipated in the o\er-all plan of 
the Ministry For Economic Co-operation, 
it is officially reported. The -ministry's 
lmrlgc!t has allcHtcd DM 3,015 million 
(DMissKs. 3.40) for desclopmcnt aid. 
That rcpn-*scnts — pending the approval 
of the Bundestag (IjOwct House of Parlia¬ 
ment) — a nominal rise of G.j per cciii 
compared with 1975. 

The main regional alloiation of capital 
and technical aid is once more to black 
Africa, which is to receive 38.1 per cent 
of the public Tund (1975'- *3 per cent). 
.Seiond and third fcK.al points, respective¬ 


ly. are to be the Mediterranean area and 
the Middle East, with ai-and 19-pcr cent 
share of the German capital aid. The 
share planned for "the least developed 
countries" is to ri.se from last year's DM 
45fi million to this year's DM 514 million 
in capital aid. .Some DM 1,300 million 
as credit commitments this year is to go 
to the countries most severely affocted by 
the: explosion of raw-material prices — 
comparc-d with i.os8 million DM last 
>car. Moreover, the German Federal Cov- 
c-rnnieni has increased the total of coun¬ 
tries that arc to obtain future credits on 
more favourable terms—acconling to the 
standards of the world bank: 0.75 per 
cent Intercast, 50 years' amortization. 10 
interest-free years. 

Six icnintries — Greece, Israel, Portugal, 


Cyprus, Peru and Indonesia — will need 
to count, for the first time, on stricter 
credit runditiom. In common with inter¬ 
national usage, they are to receive capital 
aid at 4.5 per cent interest, with ao years 
of amortization and 5 interest-free years. 

Emphasis on support of agriculture, a 
policy for years, amounts in 1976 to an 
outlay of DM 860.600 million, the largest 
annual sum since the start of German de¬ 
velopment aid. Further important areas 
of technical aid are industry minitig. con¬ 
struction and infra-St rut lure. 

The* total individual technical-aid pro- 
jeris will decline from 381 in 1975 to 213 
this year but capital-aid pntjercts on the 
other hand are to increase from last year's 
109 to 223. 


PEOPLE OF BERLIN LOOK TO HELSINKI DECISIONS 


T* HF. Berlin Senate, its spokesman re- 
■ prirtc:<l on Febiuary 12. fully sup¬ 
ports rf demand by Governing Mayor 
Klaus Sc hurt/, that the people of Berlin 
and the German DenicKratic Republic: 
(01)K). too, must shaic in the lit ncTits 
confcrrctl by the eascinenis agrc'ed to on 
the coridnsiori in Helsinki eff the Council 
Ot Security And Co-operation in Europe- 
(CSf^F.). All improvement i,n Berlin ami 
I he GDR up to now, tht spokesman coni- 
mentcfl, had already Ixx-n agrcxrcl upon 
and svcrc in effect iK'fnre Helsinki. He 
added: "The Eastern side must for exam¬ 
ple, itself what it has in mind dbing 
about the jigrcrmcmts — long "on iie" 


— with the Federal Republic of Germany 
including Bcnrliii. An example . is the 
agreement in principle by Bonn and 
Moscow on East‘West elcctric-power-shar- 
ing arrangements, with West Berlin inc fucl- 
ctl. As for the GDR. it must be asked 
tv hen it plans to implement the agreed 
ficc* c:xchange ctf ideas and opinions; and 
when it finally plans to allow all its citi¬ 
zens uncensoreef accerss to western news¬ 
papers and lKM>ks. This free exchange 
has long hcc.n in effect in the East-West 
direction. 

The SED (GDR communists) central 
party organ ^ News Deutschland on 
February 12 republished a commentary 



I N ^ telegram to President Agosiiniio towards dccxilonlsation, and ypiced 
Ncto in Luanda. President Walter ,,^p^ that'th* people of Angola could! 
SchccI on Feb. 19 announced that "the Fc- in their own hands. It 

dcral. Republic erf Germany recognizes the reported that the German Feder^fl 
Peoples Republic of Angola as an incic- OovcTiiinent's decision about receVgnition 
pendent country, and is prepared to take ^f the People's Republic of Angola had 
uj» diplomatic relaUons with it. " He ex- preceded by consulutions with the 

pressed to Dr. Ncto the hope that ft- governments of African 'countries as well as 
would be possible to find "a way 10 na- ^i,h friends and Lillies. The German Fe- 
tional reconciliation within the country d^ral Government hopes, it was said, that 
and its lasting pacification.** normalization of Angola's international 

Bonn diploinatic circles recalled that the relations will also contribute to normali- 
German Federal Government^ on the occa- lation within the country, that is, to real 
Sion of Angola's ir-dependence on Noveni- independence of any foreign domination, 
Iw II. 1975. welcomed vis-a-vis the pub- reconciliation of the Angolans, the aboli- 
lie and »hc three Angolan liberation move- tion of any foreign military presence and 
ments Ailgola's having been freed from peaceful construction of the Angolan eco- 
Portugueie colonial rule as an important nomy. 


from Pravda nt Mmiow in which the 
Berlin Senate's ccmcrpiions were rejccicrfl. 

On the same day, representatives 6f the 
5 k:nate and the GDR conferred on "gene¬ 
ral matters of tourist and vi.sitor traffic." 
During the disiussion. Senate Counsellor 
Run/e again brought up instances of GDR 
'refusal of entry . permits. The Senate 
.spokesman reported chat GDR spokesman 
Mitdank had made complaints which the 
West Berlin representatives rejcn.ied as 
^'nonpermissiblc 'intervention" or "not to 
the pointy* 


BERLIN IS PART OF 
WESTERN WAY OF LIFE 

B ERLIN’S* Governing - Mayor Klaus . 

Schuetz. replying 10 the latest attacks 
on him fmm tHi: German DemcKraiit: Re- 
publid (GDR) ancil the Soviet Union, 
charged the 'GDR with "^vadii^ the rcal- 
il^p" that since 1949 West Berlin has been 
a component of the economic legal and 
social way of life of the Feikrat Republic 
of Germany. True, Ite said, the city is 
not a con.Uilucnt part of ih'e Federal Re¬ 
public Cff Germany. But West Berlin ,bc- 
Jongs politically to the West. Mayor 
Schucu observed: The Quadripartite 
Agreement was cxmcluded for the whole 
area of Berlin." He refuted the arruuiion 
that he wants a new Germany based on a 
merger of the GDR, the Federal Republic 
of Germany and Berlin. "I want to pre¬ 
serve the German nation as it can be 
preserved today." he added. 
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Chmnc9llO¥ Schmidt end PrcMcnt «f' CcUing after their teike. The German and French deiegatea at the 

conference table at Nice. 


GERMAN-FRENCH CONSULTATIONS 


F rench president Clscard d'Esialng 
and German Chancellor Helmut Sell- 
midt recently held two-day consultations in 
Nice, France, at the end of which the 
French President expressed esteem for the 
spirit of **decp-going lonfidcnre*' that he 
said had dominated the two-day consulta¬ 
tions. He added: **ln regard to the direct 
election of the European Parliament and 
an appraisal of the developments in An¬ 
gola, the views of the two governments 
had been *'often identical." Chanrcllor 
Schmidt interposed that in the matter of 
Angola the French and German views 
"had not hc^m at all different." The two 
foreign ministers, Hans-Dictrich Gcnscher 
of the Federal Republic of Germany and 
jean Sauvagnaigucs of France had spoken 
up the day before in fasour of the with¬ 
drawal of all foreign troops from the Afri¬ 
can area of conflict. At the summit meet¬ 
ing itself, said Chancellor Schmidt, there 
had grown up l)etween him and President 
Giscard, as between both countries* minis¬ 
ters. "a very tightly woven network of 
factual and personal relations, to the 


benefit of IxKh countries." 

Giscard d'Estaing said: "The Cha.icellor 
and I have once more affirmed that our 
countries adhere to the mechanism of the 
European "currency snake.' In our eyes 
thi.s currency arrangement is a basic ele¬ 
ment in the integration of Europe. We 
determined that under the circumstances 
there is no justification for altering the 
exchange rate between the DM and the 
Franc. Therefore, and in view of the 
Ramboullet decisions, we have asked our 
central banks to co-ordinate closely their 
respective currency policies. Both banks 
»h<Hild intensify their intervention in the 
money market to the degree necessary to 
quiet I hat market." 

The Chancellor said: "Actually it re¬ 
mains for me only expressly to confirm 
what the French President has said, t 
should lil^e to emphasize this con¬ 
firmation in two matters particular¬ 
ly. F'or one, regarding co-operation in 
combating international tenorism: It 
seems to us that in our two coun¬ 
tries responsible authorities have really 


made considerable progress. This co-ope¬ 
ration will be further intensified. For 
the second point, we have the impression 
that in the course of this year we can ex¬ 
pand this kind of close co-opcraiion. 
Possibly the co-operation will serve as a 
model for co-operation among other coun¬ 
tries within the European Community. 
Nor is it only the two ministers of the 
interior who are working on this matter. 
It is also the two foreign ministers — for, 
and this is a third point, we believe we 
must take measures far beyond those taken 
up to now by the European Cotniiiuniiy." 

The Chancellor txmtinucd: "The Ger¬ 
man-French consuliations cannot have the 
aim of anticipating decisions that the: 
nine countries of the F'uropean Coinmu- 
ntiy nccxl to take togetlicr ... but natu¬ 
rally France and Germany lyivc made use 
of the occasion bilaterally to discuss all 
current and all major political matters. 
Actually there Is evident a very consider¬ 
able degree of agreement between our 
two governments—as was not otherwise to 
be expected.’* 


A perilemenUry delegetlon from Portugel eleited Bonn recently et the Inwitetion of the Bundeateg Praaldent, Mra. Annamarie Rengar. 
In the picture et left the delegetlon le eeen being received by Preeldeni Scheel. The picture et right ehowe the delegetlon leader Prof. 
Henrique de Beore endthe Portugueee Ambassador In Bonn Or- £. R. lopaa, with Mra. Rangar. 






PROGRESS \N developing AN^} fNOOSTRlAl 


COUNTRIES ’1NEXTRICAB! 


y.<f^ry 



''The growth rates of the developing and the 
industrial countries are inextricably linked/' said 
Federal Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich Genscher 
in a speech delivered at the East Asia Associa¬ 
tion in Bremen on January 23 on "We And The 
Third World." —{Excerpts). 

*r* HE Asia policy uf ihc German, iis own siaiul and to receive equal treat- predklability must lia\e negative effects | 
" Federal Government is charac-' nietit today is influencing, not least econo-' on world trade and investment abroad, 
tciized by its traditional efforts as far ns; mic relations between industiial and deve- So would the two strongest stimuli for the 
possible to furilicr develop traditional re-, loping countries. This power of the 1 bird, woild ctonomic system be destroyed Yet 
lations with tlie countries of Asia. ThCi World also is expressed in the demand for wiiliout those iiioii\aiiiig forci*s — fiee 
reasons are obvious. Asia, in whicli more' a new global eioiiomic way of life . . . trade and international iiixesttnciit — we 
than balf the world's population live, is **Most of the developing countries are able, after the baish recession 

a centre c»f |>ower in world |)olitica/ ccmtiiiuing to be primarily, exporters of rexeni years, to lead the cvorld econo- 

law mateiials. Meanwhile the d>iiamic 
stcior of woild trade, the export of maiiu- 
fa* lined goods, continues to be the do¬ 
main of the industrial countries. A result 
of this iiiulianged structure is that the 


affairs. One iic^d only name a few of 
the vast countries of East and South-East. 
Asia — China, Japan, India, Indoiiesia — 
t<: demonstrate the enoniious fioliiical. 
niililaiy, economic and intellectual poten¬ 
tial of this region. 

*'A coumi) that to such a degrc'e as 
the Federal Republic of Geiiiiany is in¬ 
tegrated in the world economy is parti¬ 
cularly intcTCSted in not neglecting its re¬ 
lations with so significant a region — a 


mic system back to tlie path uf high and i 
continuous rates of growth ... j 


"Our I'orcigii pcdicy, in all its aspects. 
scTsc's the maiiiteiianie and safeguarding 
of fK'acc* — it is a policy of peace. The ■ 


.K« l„pinB ..mnlrioV .hare of worki ira.Ic ,,,„,.u.uic »o<ial probkms .haract«i«kl I 


TC*gion. moreover, 
yet attained the peak of its 
and influence in the world. . 


continually diniinislies. Worsteiiing this 
situation is ilic* fact that since ilie end of' 
the icjiMi's. hc'lp from the industrial ccnin- 
Ities has Ingun to stagnate, measured in 
price-corrected \alue. .So it is that a 
that t»y no means ha, ’l>'>«aBC of tuneniy, with Che aecompany- 


b\ Ike North-South tonfliit touhl al«> be- ! 
come problems iinolving peace. ’I'heie- | 
lore lie wbc» would pc*rmanenily secure > 
the pcMce must seek to foster .social pc*acej 
run only in bis own country, but llm j 
world over. ) 


significance 


•'The worldwide recc\s.siofi and cflorts 


trig ncxessity to reduce imports has be¬ 
come an increasingly eff^iive brake on "I'iie German Federal Government is 
pi ogress. It is this situation that may tr>ing to achieve the necessary balance of 
explain why the developing countries see economic interrests in an honest dialogue. | 


to reform the world economic system have (urrenc structure of the world eco- Important progress has been achieved in j 


led to strongly intensified political rela¬ 
tions. e 8 |)ecially multilaterally speaking. 
Japan and the Federal Republic of Git- 


nomy a cause of their retardation and tlie past year. The confrontation iiicKjd j 
why they doubt that the present state of of the Sixth United Nations Special Gene- I 

cxcmomic affairs is serving the interests of lal Assembly of April 1974 was overcome, 

many cKcupy second and third place participants . . . The Seventh Special General Assembly in 

among the markct-orieni^ incluoirial economh Scpiembcr 1975 anived at a grnuin.- r«o- 

c^mne,. Attortingly Imth coumr.« ^ ,„,ior. of con«rn,u,. The .haiige of cli- 

d.»e re,^n,.ba.ly for the world, co-. ^ of c«ala.i.« unilaur- ‘han in the rewlu- 

nomic anrt for a *>lut.on «.f unpriduVable inUT%emion in the "pe^he, of both aide,. 

. the North-South problem. . . working of the world economy. Thu, it ®> "• »•'« Sixth General A,«m- 

“QueuioiM of the development of rela-, |, „p to u, 10 fate the danger, that are; '/*> •»> repnaentativc, of develop 

lions with the countries of Asia — like- thri*atcnitig the open worldwide economic counirie.s were still dominated by a 
; the work! economic development as a‘ system. ' demand for redisiiibution off wealth. 

I whole will be influenced by ihe^ way^ "Trade is threatened by .«uch unilateral' However, in the 7th Special General 
we solve the problems between the Indus , ^ restrictions on exports, politi-: Assembly I was able to hope* for extensive 


\ rat cmbaigos and attempts by means of‘ approval from the developing countries 


. trial countries and those of the Tliird 

I Wcwld. Recent decades have seen the enclr , dictate raw-material prices. For-; iiuluded. of my assertion that the growUi 

‘ J” and the entry of the lhird| Invcstincnts are threatened by the; rates of the developing and the industrial 

t World in international affairs. ^ tendency of the given government iioj countries arc inextricably linked. The 

‘'Today the Third IVorld is an inde-[ longer to recognize international law sian--. Western industrial countries accept some 

i pendent factor and force in world affairs. | dards in making arrangements for com-; three-foiirtlis of the developing amiitries’ 

t The Third World brings to the worldj pensation in case of expropriation. Wei exports. To sK>w the rate of growth in I 

[ political forum its Own concepts and cle-j hardly need to fevresee the extreme situa-j the Western countries, accordingly, leads ^ 

I mands —• and uses its own power to sup-i tion of a permanent trade and investment] automatically, by way of a cutback in im- 

[ port its Influence on international affairs.! conflict in order to recognize that the cur-| ports, to slowing down the growth of 

•j The Third World's determination to take; rent uncertain legal code and general uii-I the dciclOping louniries as well ..." 
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Berlin 



_ Conference _ 

_ On Psychology 

_ Of Eating _ ^ 

KIV do we c;at what* w« cat? This 
was ilie topic under discussion by 
fifty internationally famous bcha\ioural 
sfientists at a recent conference in Berlin. 
The occasion was heralded as the "Ivirtli 
of fcxHl ps\ihology" Inn nevertheless- left 
many questions unanswcTed. 

Only one point cd* general agrerenu iit 
was nrached by psychologists and MKinlog- 
ists involved in the workshop: hunger and 
its satisfactioif are itifliieiued psycho¬ 

logical «s well as physirilcigiiat factors. In 
the course of ex|>crinu‘iits willi animals 
and with humans, researchers have noticed 
that those who arc* o\crweight rind I'ating 
a comforting and relying actisit^ and re^ 
act to the stresses cjf daily life with e\CT 
more xc^racious appetites. 

Kesc-atch siic-ntists taking part in the 
Berlin worksliop c'rnphasi/c'd the itrst 
commaruirnciii of - healthy eating: Be 
more aware* of what you are eating. They 
xvent on to refute the thesis that some 
pc'ople tnirii up FckkI lictter than others. 
They we're willing to admit that diffcient 
uses were made of the calories consumed 
hut since half of our caloric intake is 
lequired for basic bcKlily functions, the 
real difference was that of *‘encTgy out¬ 
put.*' Some people have a higher energy 
output than others. 

Tourism Experts 

Meet' - 

In Berlin 

B erlin » worth making a trip to 
fcMT the world's promcHcrs of travel 
to places near and far — this was the opi¬ 
nion held by two groups of tourism ex¬ 
perts who attended professional get to- 


gf'ihcrs in Berlin recentIv. The World As- 
scKiaiioii of Travel Agencies held- its qih 
Congress in the city's Congress Ilz'l, an 
evc*nt which drew 150 participants IrArii 
fifty nations lound the globe*. 1 he latli 
German Seminar For Tourist Informal ion 
Office Personnel xvas also hc;ld in nc*iiin 
and was attended by more than ,'tixi olb- 
cial protnoiers of tourism from AiiMifa, 
Belgium. Bulgaria. Denmark, Frame*, Bri¬ 
tain. Holland. Italy. Sweden. Swit/eilancl 
and Yugoslavia. 

j_ New Look _ - 

_ For Metropolitan _ 

Thoroughfare __ 

He world famous Berlin thoroughfare, 
* the Kurfuerstendamiii. is due fen a 
a face lift which is designed to make il 
iiicMC attractive, while at the same? time 
presrrxiilg it as a traffic artc*iy. The 
“new Icxik" ih-nject for this old aWnue 
will involve widening its sidewalks li\ 
five feet, as well as banning parking on 
its central dividing strip and planting it 
with flowers and grcctu?ry. 

l‘he Kurfuersteiidamm was construe tc‘d 
back in the lOlh century as a riding path 
to give Elector J tailiim IV ready accc^ss 
to his hunting lodge in Grunewald Forest. 
Then — between 1873 and 1881 the 
path was widened to 175 fc%t to serve as 
at? access road to what was to bccoiiu* the 
v'ell-to-do Grunewald Quarter. Althcrngh 
intended as a purely residential avenue. 
this "new" Kurfuerstendamm scx>n began 
to change hito what eventually became 
the city's fon*most shopping and enicTtaiii- 
ment strc?t't'. What is more, although 
most of its buildings were destroyed or 
heavily damaged, during the and World 
War. the postwar years saw it rebuild and 
became the most beloved boulevard 
among West-Berliners and their guests 


frcmi near and far. 


East-West Centre _ 

A n £ast-Wc*st Ccx)pcTation Centre will 
lie cst'iblished in Berlin scx>n. This 
agency will In; a joint endeavour on the 
part of I he Federal Association of German 
Industrialists, the German Council of 
'J'racle and Industry and the Bc*rlin Mar> 
keiirig Organi/alion. Thu.s it .should play 
a major part in expanding the role of 
Berlin as a centre off eccmomic rcx>peratioii 
between the nations of EasicTii and West¬ 
ern Europe. 

_ New Animal House _ 

_ In Berlin Zoo 

T" HE world’s least seen creatures arc 
” now on view in Berlin. iA its jus|ly 
renowned /oological Gardcii.s. I'lie zch> 
has o|>rnecl its new NiMturnal Aiiinrals* 
House. vvhcTc* day is liic*rally turned inicj 
night, so that the visiting public can get 
a d’avtiine glimpse at the doing.s of those* 
wild uriiinals which normally are active 
c>nly after darkness falls. Constructed at 
a cost of DM I mill. (DM 1 = Rs. 3.40). 
in the cellar nf the Zcjo's Great Cals 
House*, this night creatures' domicile is 
■ he first to Ik* opc*iic*d iii Germany, as 
well as one of the world's large.si and 
most attractive ones. All in all, appro¬ 
ximately one-hundred mammals of forty 
diffiTcnt species are on view in the Zoo's 
Nocturnal Animals’ House. To be seen, 
for example*, are desert foxes — or fen- 
lu-cs — and springing mice — or jerboas 
ftom North Africa. South African jump¬ 
ing bares. Madagascar mice. 7'asm.inian 
wcmibats, kangaroo rats aiul spiny ant 
eatcTu from Australia. African genet cats, 
flying foxes front F.gypt. and Canadian 
skunks, to mention some of the more 
exotic denizens of the zcx>*s new house. 
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INTKR sports lovers in the Federal 
Republic of Germany ivcrc jusLift- 
ably thrilled with Uie performance of the 
well known ski-star Rosi Mittermeier at 
the Winter Olympus held in Innsbruck, 
Austria. The ar^-year old Rosi MittcTmeier 
became one of the most successful ski 
< hanipions of the world when she won 
two gold medals and one silver menial at 
the Winter Olympics. Shc'. thus became 
a double olympian and from all reports, 
just missed getting her third gold. 

.Speaking to reporters after her success, 
Rosi Mittermc‘ier said: *'l am overjoyed. 
1 did not expect to win more than one 
gold medal in the slalom, but wall lucky 
to win two golds." 


The Winter 
Olympics 


Among the other medal winners from 
the Federal Republic of Germany at the 
Wiiiier Olyntpics were Elisabeth Oemleit- 
lUT (hron/e iiic*dal), ficxlo Bittmer (bronre 
medal) and IJ. Heftich (silver medal). 


Of. 'Atfohs Goppel with Winter Olympics 
Silwer medalist U. Hettich,^ 




Germen skl^star Rosi Mittermeier. 


At a ceremony to congratulate the German Winter Olympics team. Or. Aifons Goppel, 
the Bavarian Chief Minister (extreme left), feliclietes (from left) Rosi Mittermeier, 
Boddo Bittmer, Elisabeth Demleltner and Walter Troeger, Chef de Mission of the Ger^ 
man Winter Olympics team. 
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INAUGURATION OF MOTHER 
TERESA’S NIRMAL HRIDAY HOME 


At rfght:Moth9r r«rf«a. B9hw: li. Go¥9r^ 
nor KlBhnn Chand apaaking at tha Inau^ 
guratlon function in Via praaanca of 
KMhar Taraaa, Mra Olahl la aaeondfrom 
laft^ 



T he Lieut-Govcrnor of Delhi. Mr. 

Kishan Chand. inaugurated the Nir- 
mal Hriday Work Centre, which also haa 
a ward for destitute TD patients^ run by 
MotliiT Teresa's Missionaries Of Charity, 
in Delhi on February la. Ambassador and 
Mrs. Diehl were pre^sent at the in* 
augural funit*on. Voluntary and private 
agencies of the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many have been giving substantial aid to 
the projects run by Mother Teresa's Mis¬ 
sion. The mission's work has re¬ 
ceived whole hc'arted support from the 
Federal Repuhlir of Germany. 

Mother Teresa was present at the in¬ 
augural function and met Mr. and Mrs. 
Diehl who assured her of all help in her 
humanitarian work. 



CONCERT BY BAMBERG WOODWIND QUINTET 


C HAMBER music at its best." %vaa 
how a music critic described a con¬ 
cert by the Bambcig Wocxiwind Quintet 
from the Federal Republic of Germany at 
the Mavalankar auditorium on February 
15 . The quintet played a divertimento by 


Albert Roussel, Rimsky Korsakov's Quin¬ 
tet in A Major for keyboard and wocxl- 
winds and Mozart's score In E Flat Major. 
The conoert was highly appreciated by 
Delhi's music lovers. • 



* 1 ^ .m 




DANCE THROUGH THE AGES 

A n illustrated ulk on the history of 
European dancing from ancient 
times to the modern ballet was presented 
at Azad Bhavan on February 16 under 
the joint sponsorship of Max Mueller 
Bhavan, the Alliance Francaise, the Swiss 
Embassy and the IGCR. The talk was by 
the well-known choreographer, Jean De- 
roc. Eve Trachsel and Armin Wild, soio- 
itts of the Swiss Chamber Ballet, bril¬ 
liantly illustrated the nodal phases of the 
long evolution. Demonstrations of various 
styles of dance were also presented by the 
telented duo. 


Garmon Naws 


March r, ipfd 



NATIONAL AWARD FOR GERMAN EMBASSY 



A prize winning advertisement. 


"T*HE Embassy of the Federal 
* Republic of Germany has been 
awarded the second prize of 
the 18th National Awards for 
excellence in printing and design¬ 
ing of books and other publica¬ 
tions for the embassy's adver¬ 
tisement campaign. Mr. Eberhard 
von Puttkamer, Press Counsellor 
in the embassy, received the 
award on February 16th at Vigyan 
Bhavan from President Fakh- 
ruddin Ali Ahmed. 



The President Fakhruddin All Ahmed, handing over the award to Mr. Eberhard von 
Puttkamer, Prass Counsellor In the Embassy of the Federal Republic of Germany. 


One of the prize^winnlng advertisement designs. 


The prize-winning advertisement designs 
on display. 
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Th9 warmth pump usas two aourcaa of anargy amt adds iham iogathar, Tha principla la 
to taka a sourea of haat with a low tamparatura which Is as stabla as possible, in tha 
diagram balow this Is spring water. Haat is taken from this and Dumped through the 
electrical compressor, raising It to such a high tamparatura that It is of practical use. 
Tha heating pump employs a heat atchangar which takas In low-temparatura warmth 
and uses it to heat up a fluid until It eeaporatas. Tha gases glean off are sucked out of 
tha haat euchangar and passed through tha electrical compressor at a high pressure. 
Tha gases now have a greater temperature by dint of tha higher pressure and are taken 
from tha warm side and passed through another heat eschangar, (• condenser), Tha haat 
engrgy absorbed is than glean off In tha form of useful haat for a hot water circulatory 
system. Tha fluid is thereby reduced to a lower pressure and Is again able to absorb 
heat from spring water. This completes the circulation. 


NATURAL 
ENERGY 
FROM AIR 
AND WATER 



S OMtl of (lic‘ places where revtiliiiioii< 
ary new healing syMcms have.* bren 
iried out jiiiiie llic oil crisis blew *up iwo 
years ago arc the Kcristerhach scIkkiI. near 
Frankfilri. the vocational training centre 
at Voelkliiigen ih flic Saar, the homes o^ 
tax achiser Dctlcf Bernsnianii at Woltn'ik/ 
MueiAter and electriciaii Alois HcioKl at 
Neckarsuliii. 

In the light of high nil prices nniv oli- 
laining the elecitiehy industry in the 
rcderal Republic of Germany forsex-s 
good prospects for electrical heating 
pumps. 

Detlef Bcrnsnianii and Alois Hcrold aic 
among the 400 householders who heat. 
thf*ir lioihes with water froita the earth. 

Bernsmann draws water from two wells 
going down 100 feet behind his house. 
During the heating pc^riod he rec|uires 
t%vo cubic metres of watcT. With the aid 
cd the pump, this water is cooled by six 
degrees, which means it gives oil cncigy 
that can be pumped up to a temperature 
ol forty degrees centigrade. This is 
enough to heat the whole of his large 
flat. The required electrical energy cor¬ 
responds to about one third off that ob¬ 
tained from the water. This givc*s the 
pumping system a heating output of 18 
kilowatts — i^.a kilowatts of which is 
obtained .from the spring water. 


The heating cost for Bernsmann^s house 
is estimated to lie about DM 6 (DM 1 s 
Rs. ji.40) per square metre per annum. 
But experts say that this is a particularly 
favourable special case. 

Where water is not available :is a means 
of healing, air can Ix^ used instead. Bui 
the requisite pumps will not be economic¬ 
ally viable uniil they can be produced in 
series. 

The school in Kcl.sterbach m*ar Frank¬ 
furt is ihf first one in tliis country 10 lie 


Various organisations and 
individuals in Germany 
are trying to harness the 
natural energy in 
the air and in water and 
to perfect ways of 
using it for everyday 
purposes. 


clcctrirally heated with an air-condition¬ 
ing system and recycled warmth. 

Although it requires 180 puni|js and a 
large ait-channelling system, this is belic\- 
c'd to be abodt 70 per lent chca]N.*r than 
a c.t>nvcntional heating and air-coiiditioii- 
iiig system and when in use 54 per cent of 
cnengy consumption can be saved. 

In the way it works, a warmth pump is 
simply a, coo'ling system o|icraiing round 
the other way. Experts .say that it will 
prove an ideal form of heating in places 
where refrigeration is also rcquiied, siurlt 
as supermarkets, indoor swimming pools, 
offices, hotels, banks, sdiools, sports cen¬ 
tres and hospitals. 

I'hcTc are other systems being tried, as 
the training centre in Voelklingcn proves. 
This system uses a regenerative warmili 
exchanger. In front of the airdurls of tlie 
building there Is a wheel that turns slow¬ 
ly and is made off material that holds the 
heat, and which is permeated with a num¬ 
ber off small air channels. 

In the lower part the spent warm air is 
blown out and fresh air is sucked in 
ilirough the upper pan of the equipment. 
As the wheel turns, qo per cent of the 
encigv contained in the warm exhaust air 
is recycled and used to heat up the fresh 
air. ■ 
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20STH AMNIVERSARY OF E.T.A. HOFFMANN'S BIRTH 


1 Composer, 
A Poely 
A Luivyer. . . 


Court had nothing but praise for Hoff¬ 
mann *‘wlio distinguishes himself by re¬ 
markably thorough work in the most im¬ 
portant criminal matters as well as in the 
gravity and dignity with whiiJi he con¬ 
ducts his office. At no lime Is there any 
evidence of his strange literary talent." 

This character reference was wtitten at 
a time when Hoffmann's "strange liter¬ 
ary talent" had plui^ed him into a very 
difficult situation. Since 1817 Hoffmann 
had been involved in a special commis¬ 
sion investigating subversive asaofiations 
and other trc!acherous intrigues. The task 
of this commission was to track down aiul 
dcstioy clem<jcTaiic agitators, in short, to 
wipe out demagogues. 

Hoffmann detested the role assigned to 
"Was I born to be a musician or a pain were published anonymously "since iiiv him. Although earlier biographers inain- 
LctP" The answer came to him a year n^^ine is not lo Im‘ publicised by an>tiling lain that lie had never had any interest 
later: a musician. At that time. 1S04, lie other than a successful musical ccim])osi- in politics, he brought all his legal talent 
was a civil servant in Warsaw, then under lion." And he achieved this aim shortly to bear at this tiihe to obtain acquittal 

iVussian rule. Previously he had been afterwards with the publication of Ins hu- ftiese deneSunc^d democrats. He won 

sent lo PlcKk for a spell, as a punishment opria Undine. nearly all these cases despite the steadily 

for having offended some of the city wor- Undine was performed fourteen liines incrcrasing wrath of his reaaiotiary Min- 

thics with his caricatures his first, but j,| Berliner Scliauqiielhaus — before istry. 

by tio means his last, clash v^ith offifial- blirned down — and was a gwai in the end. however, this supposedly so 

„ succe.ss with benh the public and the cii- unpolitical writer could not- stand the 

Prussia's collapse in 1807 put litiii out of tics. ' ' situaticih any longer. He used the ex- 

a job. He became musical director of the Undine's success did not secure for biih perience he had (jkined .in the commis- 
Rambcrg Tlieatre for hi) fame as a com- ihc job of theatrical composer or conduc- sion 10 Ivriie a satire on professional 

poser and conductor had spread even tur in Berlin which he had been after, snoopers such as his superiors under the 

down to southern Germany. His Bam- He still earned his livclihcMut as a Pius- title Menter Floh. 

berg period — later referred to as his sian lawyer in the Supreme Court hv victims of his scathing satire 

"yean of apprenticeship and martyrdom” igifi he was one"'of the senior court ofli sckhi tracked him down. The manu- 
— consolidated his reputation as a musi- ^ials and at his death had a scat on the script was confiscated and legal procccd- 
cian and scx>n as a writcT. too. His first ixmch of the highest appeal court in the instituted. Despite his brilliant de- 

short story, Ritter Cluck (ifiog)* is a land. fc*iice — which was almost a defence of 

masterpiece. Hoffmann noi€:d at this During this period the Ic'gcMul of his his entire oeuvre — things could have be- 
period: "My literary career seems to lie ai^-oij^li,^ exce.sses was born and people come very unpleasant for him if his pre- 
starting." would crowd into Lutier'.s and Wegner's mature death on June 15. i8a«. had not 

and iH-caden in 1813-14 vrcrc wine bar to watch him knocking back a wrested him from Ihc grasp of his perse- 
the next stages in his career. He was drink. But liis superiors at the Supreme cutors. 
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P RNST Theodor Wilhelm Hoffmann 
^ —he later changed the Wilhelm to 
Amadeus in honour of Mozart — was bom 
in Kocnigsbeig to a lawyer and his wife 
His parents split up when he was two 
years old. He grew up in the care of his 
melancholic mother and an unele, a rigid¬ 
ly pedantic lawyer. 

Hoffmann studied law and passed all 
liis examinations with flying colours. By 
Uic time he was twenty he had already 
written two novels — which have not sur¬ 
vived — and had said in a letter to his 
friend Hippel: "During the week I am a 
lawyer and dabble in music, on .Sundays 
I draw all day and in llic evening 1 wtiie 
late into the night." 

Sc*ven years later he wrote in his diary: 



£.r.A. Hoffmann 

eiiiployed as a music ian Imt was also hu^sy 
willing Der goldne Topf and the first 
volumes of Ills collection of short stories. 
fantauesturcke in Callols Manier. Ihcse 
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The pub is an institution in Koein. Indeed. 

in every German city. It is the place where |- 

men — and to some extent women too — I. 

gather for company; for the life renewing dose y. 

of broad wit and laughter before night again | 

envelops them. | 

Laughter In The Pubs 

BY RAKSHAT PURI 


T hey say in Kocin (Cokigne) that if a 
boil drops from ihc bim* it must fall 
on citlicrr a church or a pub or somebody 
tailed Schmidt. For every oilier |H'rson 
seems to have the Jiame oi Schmidt; and at 
every corner of koein stands a big or 
small church, and many big or small pubs. 

The pub is an nisiiiution in KcK*ln In¬ 
deed. ill every German city. It is the 
place where men — and to some extent 
women too — gatluT ior company; lor 
ihe life-renewing dose of broad wit and 
laughUT iK'fore night again envelops ihem; 
for a brief interval of easy inforinaliiy 
and gcxxl fc-llowship bc*fove iliey relurn lo 
the cold observance of routine politeness 
and prouMol. That's riglit. the imig of 
r.eer is something of a U'vellcr. 

English Dimension 

The well-known English lord wlio re¬ 
marked that courts and camps were the 
only places to learn the world in. might 
have added dimension to his ad\i«e if he 
had included pulis. Me didn't, and liis 
advice is not hcedc*d now. The pub not 
only brings togetlier the wisdom and fool- 
i.shiiess of every kind of individual c\pt*ri- 
eiue. It also Iniiigs with all this, an es¬ 
cape from that most pernicious of pi^.o-eiit- 
day disea.ses — boredom. It \%as not for 
nothing that the inimiiahle Clicsteiion 
thought of a pub when ho sang 
*‘l rose iMiliiely in ilie lUib; 

And said "1 f^l a little* liored; 

Will someone iai«.e me to a pub?'* 

But boredoin hs a malady that aHlicts 
evcrvljodv c'veiyw'here in ouv preccnious 
limes, and evcrvhody eiciywhere wants to 


get away and unwind himself. So the pub 
ill Germany has its counterparts elsewhere; 
the bars of Singapore and Hong Kong, 
the beer gardens of Tokyo, tlie coffee 
houses of New Delhi. Bombay and Cal¬ 
cutta. Some of these places, such as the 
paan-sliops in Banaras and the tea shops 
ill Kabul, were institutionalised long. 
lc»ng ago. I'he advent of the technolo¬ 
gical age and the .spurt in urban plan¬ 
ning have not yet eliminated them, for 
thev continue to answer an undying so¬ 
cial need. The invariable nc*cd for fellow- 
sliip — **oh for a companion, were it 
only to remark how the shadows lengthen 
as the sun dec lines 1" 

Not very surprisingly, where the Ger¬ 
mans are ronccrncxi.- an effort has been 
made to utilise the individual's social need 
to unwind in a pub for some kind of so¬ 
cial welfare: for encouraging the .savings 
habit. In almost every pub that you visit 
in Koein, and in othcT German cities, you 
see a laige box with many slotic. each dot 
being allotted the name of a regular cus¬ 
tomer. The regular custonicT so li.sied 
has to put in the slot at least two Marks 
(Rs. 6.8oi oiue a wc*ck. Evctv time he fails 
to do this, he pays a small fine. 

Bank Interest 

The box with the .slots is placed in the 
pub by arrangement with a'bank. The 
regular cusionier gets back his year's sav¬ 
ings around Christmas time: and the pub 
owner, who rec'civrs the interest from ihe 
bank, throws a hit-up party on the occa- 
sfon for the regular customers. Many 
pub-goers are regular customers at more 
than one pub. 


This idea of savings boxes with slots for 
regular customers has c*vidently not caught 
on in the bars of Hong Kong and Singa¬ 
pore. not in the e.offee houses of N^w 
Delhi. Bombay and Calcutta, or in the 
paan-shops of Banaras. But. somcHhing 
vaguely like it has been known in the tea- 
shops of the villages around Kabul. Usu¬ 
ally. it seems, the tea-sliop owner in the; 
village's around Kabul was a kind ot 
banker and financier; and also a money¬ 
lender. The regulars .at his tea-shop 
would often deposit valuables atici small 
amounts of money with him which he re¬ 
turned on demand. The system ran, and 
posiiibly still docs, on an unwritten ccmIc 
based on ancient custom — a code doubt- 
lei» hammered out after frequent dcnible- 
cross. pursuit and throat-slitting. Today, 
mcxlcrn banks in Kabul are gradually tak¬ 
ing the place of the tea-shop owner where 
deposits are conc'crned. and the custom is 
probably disappearing; it certainly is from 
the city of Kabul. 

Wit and Waggery 

Not the tea-shops themselves, thoiigh. 
These remain, iust as the coffee houses in 
Delhi. Calcutta and Bombay, the paan- 
shops in Banaras, and the beer gardens 
in Tokyo remain, just as the pub remains 
in Koein — always well-met, always a 
refuge from the barrenness of Please" 
and "Thank You." and alway| a scfurce 
of wit and waggery in a grey world. 

(The above article by Rakshat Puri ap- 
peared in "The Hindustan Times* on Dec¬ 
ember ry and is reprinted here by uttnd 
courtesy.) 


Not very surprisingly where the Germane are 
concerned, an effort has been made to utilise 
the Individual's social need to unwind in a 
pub for some kind of social welfare —for 
encouraging the savings habit. 

' iitnirniiTr—- rfiirntiiiniiiiiaiMr'irrih ininiiifi * sjimsws 
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Mr. T. Antony (§xU§m§ Ixft) xnd Or. Koxnlg (at right) Mt m Or, Koenig and Mr. Antony (first and sacond from right) visit an 
famiiy pianning cantra. audio^visuai unit of iha famity planning programma. 


nr HE German Welthungcrliilfc, tlie 
* Federal Republic's "Aid To The 
World's Hungary" oiganisation, has con- 
riiliincd Rs. ^ lakhs for the family plan- 
iiing programme undertaken by the Cor- 
poiation of Madras. 

This announcement uvas made bv l>r G. 
Koenigp acting Consul-General of West 
Germany, who said the amount would be 
spent towards catering, medical care and 
supply of gift rice to patients undergoing 
vasectomy or tubectomy. 

The contribution followed the visit of 
Dr Dreesmanti, the Secretary General of 


Wclihungerhilfe who had visited Madras 
last year and appreciated the work being 
done by the Madras Curpcn'ation to check 
the growth of population. 

7'be W'elthuiigerhilfe is the German 
C'oinmittec For Action foi development of 
the Food And Agricultural Oiganisation 
(FAO) of the United Nations. It had 
increased its services to the developing 
countries last year. 

Mr. T.V. Antony. Special Officer. Cor¬ 
poration of Madras, has said the amount 
from Germany would be used as a match¬ 
ing one from the welfare organisations in 
Madras. Thus an additional Rs. 3 lakhs 


would be generated and about ao.ooo 
people cxivcred under the family planning 
programme. 

Mr. Antony, who has played an im- 
fKiriant role in the Madras family plan¬ 
ning programme, hopes that the zero rate 
growth (when the birth rate and the death 
rate annul each other) would be achieved 
by 1977-78. 

Mr. Antony is trying a unique experi¬ 
ment in family planning to bring down 
the number of births by 50.000 every 
year by restricting the vasectomy to mtn 
below 45 and tubectomy to women In the 
age group of afi-ap in Madras city. 



r.«/. Langa* 

T he new Executive Committee of the 
Indo-German Association of Calcutta 
was elected recently with Mr. T.J. l.ange 
as its President. The otlier office bearers 
wtre — Vice President: Mr. A. Mukhcr- 
jee; General Secretary: Dr. B. Gupta; 
Joint Secretary: M'. D. Mukherjee; Trea¬ 
surer: Mr. B.B. Chakravarty; Assistant 
Treasurer: Mr. $. Sen Gupta; and Com¬ 
mittee Member: Mr. N.K. Das. 


HE Indo-German Association of Cal- 
* rucu organised a large number of 
activities last year. Through sucb acti¬ 
vities the IGA was able to project a dis- 
linci Kientity and came to be recognised 
as an important landmark in the cultural 
life of Calcutta. The programmes receiv¬ 
ed the help and auistance of the Max 
Mueller Bhavan. Calcutta. 

The activities of the IGA included cul¬ 
tural shows, film shows, seminars and 
symposia, debates, children's programmes 
and special talks. 

The Indo-Gcrman Association also took 


the initiative in organising a seminar on 
Aspects of Technology Transfer—a highly 
topical subject. About two hundred dele 
gates from different paru of India and a 
few from abroad participated In the two- 
day seminar programme. 

Another Important new idea taken up 
by the IGA was that it should maintain 
a roster of German returnees who are 
members and could assist in bringing 
them In contact with Indo-German organ¬ 
isations In India who are looking for spe¬ 
cially trained personnel. Ambassador 
Diehl has also expressed his support for 
the idea. 
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P io the year 197B the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment and the Federal Slates in- 
trend to spend DM 1,000 Million (DM 1 
SB Rs. 3.40) on vocational training. This 
is envisaged in a recently publidied 
**staged plan/* the focal point of which 
is the development vocational training 
in the Federal area. Thus a further step 
towards the reform of vocational training 
has been taken: inter alia, it is aiming 
at giving vocational training '‘equal 
value with general education "in the sha¬ 
dow of which the former has stood for 
so long. In the interest of “equal tr€»t- 
ment** and ‘‘equality of opportunity*’ the 
whole vocational education system is to 
be reorganized along nerw lines in the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 

Vocational training is one of the focal 
points of educational discussions in the 
Federal Republic. On the basis of die 
“Principles On The Reform Of Vocational 
Training*' approved by the Cabinet 
S'* *973* **«*v concepts were developed in 
this connection, including the “Overall: 
Education Plan" and the outline of a new 
bill intended to reform the Vocational 
Training Art of 1969. By means of 
this new law, public responsibility for 
vocational training is to lie reinforced and 
the quality of his training to he increased. 
This is to be no Ibnger left primarily in 
the hands of private firms as was the rase 
before. Nevertheless. |t 3ias been stressicd 
that material and financial involvament on 
th£ part of the economy will c'oniiniie 
to be necessary in future and will be pro¬ 
moted. Equal co-determination, coopera¬ 
tion and co-tesponsibilicy are assured for 
all those participating in vocational train¬ 
ing- 

AN ADEQjUATE 
NUMBER OF 
TRAINING, 

PLACES , 

•The cornerstone of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment's vocational training policy is Che 
guaranteed availability of training ,p^ces 
both in number and quality. Tlie new 
reform is also to realize the harmonization 
between general school education and 
practical vocational training. The long¬ 
term policy aims at providing all 
young persons with the opportunity of 
acquiring an initial vocational - qualifi- 
catiem after twelve or thirteen years of 
schooling or — in the case of the necessary 


EQUAL EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR ALL 





going 


inclination and talent — 
university. 

A whole series of reforms is to create hbih 
an up'-to-date apprentice training and bet¬ 
ter opportunities of supplementing sxica- 
tional skills or of retraining. Thus, with¬ 
in the ‘dual training system* (parallel 
i\orks’ a'nd cla.ssmimi training in different 
places) which predominates in the Fede¬ 
ral area, the clas.sroom share is to be ex¬ 
tended. Here great significance is aitaclt- 
ed to ’block instruction* at ^'ocational 
training schools in the Federal Republic' 
and something which has been stitven for 
years; this A tp replace ifie e^iie-day-a 
week attendance at vocational schools — 
as is the gentTal practice — whilst under¬ 
going a works upprentlcealhip. Instruc¬ 
tion is now to be given in * trimesters.** 
i.e., ^hrec-mohthly continuous courses. 
The vocational .school which has to be at¬ 
tended by main schohl leavers for about 
three years and all young persons to their 
18th birthday who have had no vocatiem- 
al training is a part-time school, provid¬ 
ing general and vocation-oriented edu¬ 
cation" supplementary to a 4>ractical svorks* 
apprenticeship. Over and alwvr this, the 
gencraK introduction of a “Vocatlona'i 
Foundation Year" is planned which has 
already lieen successfully tried out in seve¬ 
ral Laender (States). It is intended to pro¬ 
vide young persons — apart from further 
general education — with a *‘broader voca¬ 
tional field** as a basis for lubsequcnr 
skilled training. 


DM 40 MILLION 
FOR MODEL 
EXPERIMENTS 

Further systematic measures include a 
better axirdYnation of curricula between 
vocational schools and firms, the* standard¬ 
ization df the vocational examination sys¬ 
tem for vocational trainiilg and vocation¬ 
al further training, training regulations, 
the elaboration of training availability for 
young persons without an apprenticeship 
agreement aud the trying out of new teach¬ 
ing technologies in an effort to modernize 
vocational trairyng. In order to improve 
the works* part of the tiaining. instwic- 
tors will, in future, have to sit in examina¬ 
tions to prove their suitability as teach¬ 
ers. lit the year 1975 alone, the Federal 
Government is spending DM 40 million 
in the Federal area on model schemes for 
vocational training. 

COMPLETE 

INTEGRATION 

With the coming into force of the voca¬ 
tional Training Act which envisages, inter 
alia the establishment of a “Vocational 
Training Institute** in which the Gov¬ 
ernment, the l.Aender, the trade unions, 
the employers and employees are repre¬ 
sented, vocational training is to be fully 
integrated into tlic general education sys¬ 
tem. At the same time, the old Voca¬ 
tional Training Act which currently re¬ 
gulates vocational training is to become 
null and void. ■ 
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GERMAN MAGAZINE ON 
INDIA PLANNED 

•India Today’ a moatUy 

biooght ont fravi Cologna, 
Fadcnil RepoUk of Gcrmanyf 
from Inly next. The monttily 
Iwe been planned to afford 
Gemiane a ’bird’s eye-elew’ on 
developnients In iadla. Dr* 
CSoebel Gromb bead of- Ibe 
Indian ecctlon off tbe ’Yoke off 
Germany’ will be Ibe editor off 
the magaalne. 

GERMANY TO BUY 
ILMENITE SAND 

The Indian Rare Eaitts, a 
Government off India ander- 
takings has secured a trial 
Older horn tbe Fedeml Re¬ 
public off Geimany (or the 
export of S,iOO tonas off Ome- 
ttHa eand. 

INDO-GERMAN 
CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE AWARDS 

Tbe Ind o - C eri na n Chamber 


lag export 
Indo-G< 



In the Beld off lado-Goiman 


for outstanding export pertonn- 
aace by Indo-German ven¬ 
tures and for outstanding 
achievements In Indo-Gemum 
trade relations hy an Indian or 
German company* 

INTEROCEAN ’7d 
CONGRESS 

India b to participate In the 
INTEROCEAN ’76 (3rd Inter* 
national Congrem and Exhibl- 
tlon« Research-Technology In- 
dnsby) from June IS to 19 In 
Dusseldoif. There will abo be 
partldpanb from the USA* 
UK, Canada, Korea, BrasIL 
Belgium. France, Italy, Nether- 
lands, Norway and Poland. 
INTEROCEAN b held once 
In 3 years. 



NDIA 


lecelva assist* 
to Rs. X3 
Federal Re¬ 


united Nations Develop¬ 
ment Programme to promote 
lb efforts towards achieving 
self-sidBciency tai synthetb 
Ibres and reducing the ten- 


imported cotton and 
raw materials. 

An agreement to thb effect 
was signed In Delhi on 
Febmaiy 12 providing, for 
co-ordinated phasing of In¬ 
puts by the Federal Repub¬ 
lic of Germany to the tune 
of Sve minion maihs (Rs. 
16.SS0,066) and by the 
UNDP to the value off 


73M99 d o 11 a p a Qta. 

bi tte form off 
experts and ffeb 
ffor Indian 


The 
faclUtles to 


Mir. AJL Gonsalveab Jblnl 


hatt of the Govermnent off 
India, Pr. W. Uhrcnbocher, 


of the Fedeml Ro¬ 
of Germany, DcIhU 
and Mr* Roger PolRir, Itort- 
dent Rcpresentetlve off 
UNDP. 


SOVIET CONTRACT 

The German Irme of Scbolc- 
mann-Skmag AG, and Sie- 


GDR ATHLETE STAYS port,lntenda to many a gM 

ON IN AUSTRIA from the Stelermaik. 

The 21-year-old sporb stu- TWO INDIAN FILMS WIN 
dent, Klaus Tachscherer. a WEST BERLIN AWARDS 


mens AG, have received a member off the Olympk crew Two Indian Slass^ ’WroDer 
huge coulractfkom the Sovbt of the GDR, has etayed on in •— Ihe Table Bbd” and ” 10 - 
UnioB, valued at DM 257 mU- Anstrhi after the Winter Olym- dneed Breeding,’’ have won 
lioa (DM 1 3= Rs. 3.40) for a pfe Games* He received a awards at the 9fh Inteiuotlonal 
conUnuons Sve rtorpy tandem pmspert off the Fedeml Re- Agrkuhnml FBm competition 
cold roUIng miU meant for pubifc off Germany by th» held In West Berlin. Boffi Sbns 
producing 2S million tone off General Consulate In Gras, were entered by the FBme Di- 
tne eheet metal per year. The The athlete, who was placed vision off the Government of 
enpply wiU start from mM- ifth In the nordk comblna- ladb and were produced yy 
1977 till tte beginning off 1970. ihub according to a pram re- Krishna KapU. 
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1 EC FOREIGN MINISTERS* DECLARATION 

ON AFRICA 


3 Declaration by the foreign ministers of the European Commu¬ 

nity in Luxembourg on February 23 on Africa : 

[ The foreign ministers of the nine countries of the 

Community meeting in Luxembourg and recalling the 
decisions which they have taken in regard to the 
People's Republic of Angola, have proceeded to an 
examination of the problems of that region of 
Africa. 

They have followed with close attention and deep 
concern the effects of the conflict in Angola 
which has caused heavy loss of life and serious 
damage to the economy. They urge all concerned to 
re-establish the peace and understanding required 
5 for reconstruction and development in the country. 

The ministers of foreign affairs consider that it 
" is for the people of Angola to determine their own 

J future. In this connection they have greatly 

: appreciated the efforts of the OAU in searching 

) for an African solutionp and have refrained from 

^ any action which would work against such an out- 

I come. Prom this point of view, they condemned all 

I external military intervention and expressed the 

‘ firm hope that it will be quickly brought to an 

\ end. In the interest of the prosperity of the 

region they desire the establishment of peaceful 
and constructive co-operation based on good neigh¬ 
bourly relations between tha countries of the 
region. 

I The m'inisters confirmed the basic position of the 

I member countries of the Community : 


J 

T 

I 

) 

i 

? 

I 

i 

I 


The readiness of the Nino to develop relations of 
cooperation to the extent that these are desired 
by the African States, and their dissociation 
from any action by any state seeking to establish 
a zone of influence in Africa. 

Respect for the independence of all African States 
and their right to determine their national poli¬ 
cies in complete sovereignty and without outside 
interference. 

Support for the efforts of the OAU in promoting 
African cooperation. 

The right of self-determination and independence 
of the people of Rhodesia and Namibia. 

Condemnation of the policy of apartheid in South 
Africa. 


• ^Cultiml Ties Haee Helped 

Coopenitloo*—Klieb Chand ... d 

• iBdo-GemiaB FeitUicer 

Edecatlea Projact . • 7 



• Tka New Challai«e Of 

Hfanatayas ... !• 

• Ondral Tim ... U 

a fa Skait ... Id 



Th9 woodcut by Kari Sehmidt^RotUuff 
•ntlitod 'Toirera In Straslund" (1912) la 
part of tha aihlbltlon of German axpraa~ 
aionlat graphlea ahowing at tba National 
Gallery of Modern Art from March 11 to 
April 9 (Sea pages 8 d P). 
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FEDERAL MINISTER MATTHOEFER IN PEKING 


F EDERAI. Minister for Research 
and Tcxiinotogy Mr Matthoeler 
and important lepresematives of the 
Cliiriese ministries toncerned, agreed 
on'March 8 in Peking to exchange in each 
case« three delegations of expests of both 
(otintries on coal, stccL iron, crude oil 
and natuial gas. This step was taken at 
the express desire of the Chinese officials. 
The Chinese Government has shown spe¬ 
cial interest in cost^saviiig oil-drilliiig tech¬ 
nology. Other areas of cooperation enu¬ 


merated by Peking are, research in peace¬ 
ful uses c»f atomic eneigy, telecommunica¬ 
tions' technology and data processing. The 
Federal Republic of Germany hai also 
offered to the Chinese the use of the Ger¬ 
man-French communications satellite Hym- 
phonie* on a trial basis and without cost. 

Addressing journalists. Mr. Matthoefer 
said: **This is a concrete step forward in 
the German-Chinese cooperation in the 
field of science and technology. My over 


all Impression Is unequivocally positive." 

On his return from his three-day visit 
to China. Mr. Matthoefer said that the 
chances of an intensified German-Chinese 
cooperation in the fields of science and 
technology were positive. He said: *T 

am convinced that the hope expressed by 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt during his 
China visit last year for intensification of 
such contacts after careful preparation by 
both sides, is feasible. Such cooperation 
would be in our mutual interest." 


RECEPTION FOR 
ASIAN 

AMBASSADORS 

D r. Peter Hermes. State Secretary in 
Bonn's Foreign Office, on Feb. 24 
hosted a Foreign Office-sponsored dinner 
for the anibasadors and chaiges d'affairs 
of the cxiuntries of the Asian and Pacific 
areas represented in the Federal Republic 
of Germany. 

Speaking on the occasion. Dr. Hermes 
said: "All of us. Europeans and Asians, 
are proud of our rich cultural heritage." 
"The encounters between the two cultur¬ 
al circles have contributed considerably 
to tlie further development of culture and 
cixilization in East and West. Modern 
technology and communications, morcoser, 
have fostered the growth of the most im¬ 
portant element, mutual understanding, 
to a gratifying extent. This understand¬ 
ing for each other naturally docs not sim¬ 
ply fall into our laps; instead, the search 
for understanding means for us a constant 
challenge, so as not to risk our living-to¬ 
gether and the peace through some mis¬ 
understanding." 


POSTAL AGREEMENT WITH GDR 


O N February 27 in East Berlin an 
agreement between the German 
Federal Government and the Government 
of the German Democratic Republic 
(GDR) in the sphere of posts and lelc- 
coromunicatiotis was initialled, as well as 
an administrative agreement concerning 
postal traffic, telecommunications and the 
settling of accounts in both spheics of 
c ommunicatton. 

The Federal Republic of Germany 
was represented by Sute Sccretaiy Diet- 
rich Elias of the Ministry of Posts and the 
GDR by Minister of Posts Manfred Calov. 
The texts of the four aiTangcroents were 
publistied the same day in the Bulletin of 
the German Federal Government. 

As officially interpreted, these are the 
essential points of the agreements: 

• The Federal Republic of Germany's 
postal and tclc-communications with 
the GDR and East Berlin is not inter¬ 
national communication — according¬ 
ly. no international chaiges. no cus¬ 
toms declarations as to content, no 
international formalities involved in 
the exchange. 

• Postal and icIcMommunicaiions bet- 


ween the Federal Republic of Gcr- 
many and West Berlin are improved 
— new lines or routings for telephon¬ 
ing. additional connections for mail 
trains, the possibility of transporting 
mail by highway. 

• Practical improvements — information 
as to confiscation or rejection of pack¬ 
ages, abolition of the certificate of 
disinfeciicm. 

• Complete inclusion ir. the agreemenu 
of West BerUn. 

State Secretary Elias termed the new 
agreemenu a further significant step on 
the long way to better relations between 
the two Ccmian States. 

He said: "It has been possible to estab¬ 
lish legal acceu for as efficient as possible 
telephone and postal ccmnectlons. The 
initialling is the starting point for fur- 
tlier consultationi between the two 
Gennmn postal and telephone administra¬ 
tions. The regulations of the World 
Posul Union and the international tele¬ 
phone union apply to the extent that in 
the treaties between the two German Slates 
no other provisions arc set. 


The Deputy Minieiet 
and Minister of the 
Interior of Spein, Mr. 
Menuei Frege Iribsne, 
wssInBonnon Msrch 
S on s 4~dey wisiL 
In ielks with Mr. 
Genseher Mr. Iribsne 
outlined the wsy 
the Medrid Imi- 
dership foresees the 
process of dsmocrsU'- 
sing Spain snd spprs^ 
cisied Bonnes undsr- 
standing of Spsln^s 
protlsmsMrm Iribsne 
is sesn si right with 
the Federal Interior 
Minister, Mr. Msi- 
hofer. 
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GERMAN BUSINESS DELEGATION IN INDIA 



Tht Gwman Busln§s$ Magation fn DaihL in tha eantra (front row) ia tha daiagatlon iaadar Mr. ¥on Amarongan with Ambaaaador 
Dfahl. 


A HlCH-powerctl German 'business 
delegation under the leadership of 
Mr O. Wolff \on Amerongen—the most 
important German delegation since the 
Abs-Mission in 1970—arrived in Bombay 
on March to, from where it proceeded for 
a visit to Delhi from March 11 to 14. The 
delegation visits India on the occasion of 
the aoth Anniversary of the Indo-Gcrman 
Chamber of Commerce. 

In Bombay, the delegation held discus¬ 
sions with the Committee of the Indo-Gcr- 
man Chamber of Commerce, and also par¬ 
ticipated in the aoth Anniversary celebra¬ 
tions of the Chamber. Prof. Chattopa- 
dhyaya, Indian Minister for Ccnnmerce, 
was chief guest at a dinner in honour of 
the delegation, given by. the German 
Consul-General in Bombay and the Presi¬ 
dent of the Indo-Gcrmari Chamber of 
Cc»mmerce. 

In Delhi, the leader of the delegation 
had meetings with President Ahmed and 
the Prime Minister. The delegation also 
participated in meetings organized by 
the Ministry of Finance, the Federation of 
Indian Chamber Of Commerce And In¬ 
dustry and the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry. The Indian 
Minister of Finance, Mr C. Subramaniam. 
the External Affairs Minister. Mr Chavan 
and the Minister of Industries, Mr T. A. 
Pai, also received the delegation for dis¬ 
cussions. 

The discussions cover the possibilities of 
expanding German investment in India, 
the working of the Foreign Exchange Rc« 
gulations Act and the seating up of joint 
ventures in third countries. 


The following arc the members of the 
delegation: 

Mr. Otto Wolff von Amerongen 
(the Leader of the Delegation)—Chair, 
man of the Board of Directors of Otto 
Wolff AG« Cologne; President, Association 
of German Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry. Bonn, Chairman, East European 
Trade Committee of the German Indus- 
try. 

Mr. Friedrich Conzen. M/s. F. G. 
Cofi/en, Ducsseldorf, President, Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce and Industry, Dues- 
seldorf; President, Central Assoc.iation 
of the German Retail J'rade, Mem. 
ber Of .the Committee. Association of 
German^ Chambers of Commerce and ‘ In¬ 
dustry, Bonn. 

Dr. Paul F. Dax. Executive Vice- 
President, Siemens AG of Muniili, 
Member of the Council for Foreign Trade* 
and Industry. Federal Ministry of Econo, 
raic Affairs, Bonn, Member of the 0 >m- 
mittee of the East-Asia Society, Hamburg. 

Hilmar Kopper, General Managei, Deut¬ 
sche Bank AG. 

Professor Dr. H. G. Mueller. Mem¬ 
ber of the Board of Directors, Dcmag 
AO, Duisburg. 

Dipl. Heinrich Plass. German For¬ 
eign Chambers of the Association of 
German Chambers of Commerce and In¬ 
dustry, Bonn. 

Dr. Hans J. Reutner. Bopp 9 c Reutner 
President, ol the Chamber of Industry and 
Commerce Rhein-Neckar, Mannheim, 
Member of the Committee. Association of 
German Chambers of Commerce and In¬ 


dustry, Bonn, Chairman of the Trade 
Fair Committee. Association of German 
Machine Building Manufacturers 
(VDMA). 

Dr. Rolf RodenstcKk.Werke G. Rodenstock, 
Vice-President, Federation of German In¬ 
dustries (BDi), Cologne, Chairman, Insti¬ 
tute of German Economy. Munich, Pre¬ 
sident, Chamber of Commence and In¬ 
dustry, Munich, Member of the Commit¬ 
tee, German Employers' Federation 
(BDA), Cologne, Member of the Com¬ 
mittee. Association of German Chambers 
of Commerce and Industry, Bonn; 
Mrs. B. von Schickfus, Counsellor, Mi¬ 
nistry of Economics, Bonn. 

Dr. Schlcifenbaum, Carl Vcjrlaendcr 9 e 
Cie., Hammerwerk. Hilchenbach, Presi¬ 
dent. Chamber of Commerce and Indus¬ 
try, Siegen, Member of the Advisory 
Committee. German Employers* Federa¬ 
tion (BDA), Cologne. 

Dr. Franz Schoser, (liaison to the DIHT- 
President). Association of German Cham¬ 
bers of Commerce and Industry, Bonn. 

Dr. Paul Stein, Executive Director. 
Robert Bosch GmbH. Stuttgart, Chair¬ 
man, Committee for Trade 9 c Industry of 
the East Asia Society, Hamburg, Presi¬ 
dent. liido-German Society, Stuttgart. 

Dr. Gerd Wollbuig. Deputy Chairman, 
Gerd Wollbuig, Deputy Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of Maschinenfabrik 
Aursbuig-Nnernbuig AG (MAN). 

Dr. Hans A. Wuttke, Member. Board 
of Directors, Dresdner Bank AG, Vice- 
President of the East-Asia Society, Ham¬ 
burg. 
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ST. STEPHENS GENERAL HOSPITAL 
BUILDING INAUGURATED 



op9n th 0 a«nm/ hoapltat building. SMlnd bahind bur (from right) an £}r. Karan Singh. Ambaasador 
medfca/ suparintandant of tha hoapttaf. At right: Mrs. Gandhi with Or. Ooman and Bishop Erie Naiirt going 


round tha hospital. 


“T" HE General Hospital building of St 
* Stephen’s HcuipitaU Delhi, was 
opened by Mrs Gandhi on March tt. 
*’Thc city’s oldest hospital is now ihc 
capital’s youngest general hospital,” the 
Piimc Minister said. 

Ihc St. SiephetA Hospital has rereiy- 
cd considerable aid from voluntary and 
private church organisations of the Fede¬ 
ral Republic of Germany. The aid has 
been in the form of medicines and 
'grants. 

Thanking the people of West Germany 
for their assistance toward this hospital, 
the Prime Minister said there were no 
political or physical barriers to medicine. 
’•This is the best kind of international 
co-operation which we should like to see 
increased not only in India but all over 
the ivorld.” 

The Health Minister, Dr. Karan Singh, 
said the opening of the General Hospital 
^t'^rks the culmination of a century of 
service by St. Stephen’s Hospital. He 
also thanked the West German people 
for their contribution. 

Also speaking on the occasion. Ambas* 
sador Guenter Diehl, said the money 
raised for the hospital in his country re¬ 
presented the efforts of private parties 
who were aware of the service available 
at St. Stephen’s Hospital. - 

He said: **St. Stephen! has a very good 
name all over Europe and in Germany 
too. Already a century ago Germans were 


amongst the Europeans who w<nrked with 
their Indian colleagues in St. Stephens 
Hospital. 

Mr. Diehl said in his message: ”lt is 
correct that German institutions have 
materially contributed to the ctMUiruction 
of the general hospital building. But 
hc-re again it is more relevant that Ger¬ 
man women and men by their own free 
will under no other compulsion than a 
normal one, decidc'd to help their friends 
in India. 

Balow: tha naw hoapital building. Right: 
A pisqus put up by tha hoapitsi authorUias 
commsmorstss tha hsip rsesirsd from tbs 
fsdsrai Rspublie of Gsrmsny. 



”1 take this as one more sign for iny 
belief that Indians and Germans have the 
same notions about what is important in 
human existence.’* 
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Mr. Khub Chmb 


^Cnltural Ties 
Have Helped 
Cooperatio& * 

An intarview with India's former 
Ambassador to the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany, Mr. Khub 
Cband, who has now become 
mm Prudent f»f the litdo-German 
Sodeiy. 


tii/e the Federal Kcpublii of Gerniainy. 
F(> 1 iiicall\ neither India, nor the Federal 
Ktpuhlit. of Gel many have an axe to 
i;rind in each others affairs. And that 
liiingR (IS to the point that our relations 
•III based on the genuine desire to benefit 
front each other in the cultural and eco¬ 
nomic spheres. 

**1 ncc!d not reiterate that German 
scholars like Max Mulicr had already 
marked out an affinity of spirit beiivcen 
the two countries, lliat affinity goes be¬ 
yond politics. One could say that of all 
European nations, the Germans have felt 
greater respect for Indian culture and 


A **F 0 NDN£SS for Gcnnaiiy" coupl¬ 
ed sviih a deep understanding of 
the historical perspectives that have shap¬ 
ed Indo-Cerinan culture and-aronomic and 
political relations are the special attri¬ 
butes that Mr. Khub Chand. a distin¬ 
guished civil servant and diplomat and 
India’s feuroer ambassador to Bonn^ br- 
ingn to his new assignment as President 
of the Indo-German Society. 

"My first acquaintance with Germany." 
said Mr. Khub Chand during a talk in his 
New DeUii home, "was as a student when 
1 travelled all ovct the country. But you 
could .say that my fondness for Germany 
began with my first pasting there in 1948 
as head of the Indian Military Mission to 
the Allied Control Oiuncil for Germany. 
1 saw then a Germany destroyed by the 
war, a howling wildcTiiess with millions of 
refugees, their economy in a shambles, 
their cities in ruins. But the way in which 
they lespondcd to their defeat was what 
evoked my admiration. Almost unbeliev¬ 
ably. in the years from 1948 to 1930. the 
German economy was moving again and 
Erhard had brought about what was des¬ 
cribed the world over as Germany's eco¬ 
nomic miracle. I had the profoundest 
admiration for Ludwig Erhard bevauae 1 
was foitunaie to sec how the miracle was 
taking place. After 1950, the German eco¬ 
nomy was making an impact both within 
and outside the country. Today the Fede¬ 
ral Republic of Germany is the second 
laigcst trading and third laigest Indus, 
trial country in the world—^it is already 
an economic super power.*' 

Mr. Khub Chand recalled his period of 
residence in Germany during the trauma¬ 
tic post-war years with special reference 
to his second posting in Bonn as India's 
Ambassador in 1967-70. "What 1 saw 
there, almost so years later, bore no re¬ 
semblance to what 1 had seen before. It 
was an almost miraculous transformation 


and 1 did realise that quite apart from 
politics and economic policies, the Ger¬ 
man people had worked hard tor their 
prosperity The war of course helped by 
decisive impulses in the form of laigc. 
scale aid. the Marshall plan. In that sense 
1 would say." and lu-u- Mr. Khub Chand 
paused over his cigar as his quick mind 
formulated a liistcnrical summing up. 
*that the Germans were both a priv. ipal 
cause as well as the principle beneficiaries 
of the cold war. But the great motivat¬ 
ing factor to rebuild was their own will 
and determination. Today the Federal 
Republic of Germany has been well in¬ 
tegrated with Western Europe. 1 saw in 
1957 that now the Germans had a liupe 
that was Europe, rather Ilian, as in the 
past, a passion that was Germany." 

'’Another great change 1 noticed was 
in the attitude to the Soviet Union. Dur¬ 
ing my first posting in 1948. 1 had felt in 
Germany a ground of anti-Soviet feeling. 
But by >967, the ghost of the war had 
been laid and the atmosphere of detente 
had begun to show itself. Brandt and 
Schcel played a vital role in this, special¬ 
ly in the fact that they recognised that the 
key to detente lay in their negotiations 
with the Soviet Union." 

"Detente and Ostpolitk were success¬ 
ful." Mr. Khub Chand continued, "main¬ 
ly because the German people supported 
them solidly. This was the rctub of a 
realisation that the told war was leading 
them to ruin They wanted peace 
and their leaderdiip worked for that." 

Turning his attention to Indo-fferman 
relatkma. Mr. Khub Chand emphasized 
that there was in Germany a considerable 
warmth for the Indian people. The poli¬ 
tical factors were the friendship for Ger¬ 
many evinced by Jawaharlal Nehru and 
succeeding Indian governments and also 
the fact that India was the first to recog- 


traditions." 

"Since the war. the ancient cultural 
lies have been identified and have had 
fruitful collaboration in science and tech¬ 
nology. Rourkela and a host of other in¬ 
dustries in India have been %ci up with 
German aid; the IIT in Madras and 
other technological institutes have played 
an important role; the Indo-Ceinian agri¬ 
cultural projects have hel|>ed iiiimciiscly 
in developing Indian agriculture. 'Ihis is 
an impressive record of cooperation. 1 
think the basic cultural lies have hcl|>e«l 
greatly in producing a deeper under¬ 
standing between the |K*op1es of the two 
countries and in making their ccMiperation 
ill other fields such a success." 

As president of the Indo-Gertnaii Soticiy 
Mr. Khub Chand envisioned a further 
widening and iiiteiisilieation of relations 
betwcx'ii the two ctmniries. "lliere is, 
on both sides, "he .said "the desire to 
share and to learn. There has bc-cn an 
explosion of human knowledge, particu¬ 
larly in the last few decades. This 
explosion of knowledge compels natfons to 
come together to apply the knowledge for 
the human gcxxl. India and C^many are 
happily eager to cooperate to build bc*iter 
aoetdies because progress now is a matter 
of interdependence. 1 know, for instance, 
of the feeling in Germany that higher liv¬ 
ing standards in India are essential for 
their own prosperity. Ccxipc^ation there¬ 
fore, on lx>th sides is an investment in the 
future." 

"It is in the field of cultural relations 
particularly lliat the Indo-German So¬ 
ciety can play a useful role. In Ger¬ 
man), the Deutsche Indlsche Ceiselshaft 
too has done commendable work in pro¬ 
jecting India to the German people. This 
only underscores my conviction that 
friendship is not a one way traffic and has 
to be strengthened at both ends. In our 
case, that is happening," Mr. Khub 
Chand concluded. 
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THE INDO-GERMAN FERTILIZER 

EDUCATION 

PROJECT 


R emarkable progmt in tecKnoiogi- 

cal innovalkma and their adoption 
in agriculture hat generated immensi* 
potential for agricultural dcvclopmrni. 
Such innovations include the coniponeiii!i 
of chemical (fertillter, etc.), baologiral 
(HYV seeds, etc.) and mechanical teclino- 
logieSp which can be jointly called the 
new agricultmal technology. 

Among the three components, fertilisers 
play a crucial part in iiUTeasing agricul¬ 
tural productivity. Thanks to the promo¬ 
tional activities organised by various agen¬ 
cies. the Indian farmer is today aware t>f 



the benefits of fertilisers and this reflects 
ill the growing demand and consumption 
of fertilisers in the country. 

The benefits of fertiliser application 
arc not fully derived by most of the far¬ 
mers due to imbalanced UM of nutrients. 
Since fertiliser is the most expensive sin¬ 
gle input in the farmer's budget, it is es¬ 
sential that the consumption ratio of NPK 
(ammonia, phosphates and potasli) Is opti¬ 
mised. 

In West Bengal the consumption ratio 
of NPK during 1971-79 was around 7:1:1 
against the consumption ratio of 0.8 : 
0.8 : I, in Belgium. 0.9 : 0.8 : 1 in West 
Germany, and in Japan. 1 : 1 ; 1. Second¬ 
ly. HaHlia Fertiliser Factory in West Ben¬ 
gal will soon be producing compleK fer¬ 
tilisers like ANP. 

llie aims of Indo-Gcnnan Fertiliser 
Education Project arc. (I) to popularise 
complex fertilisers among the farmers: 
(il) to promote balanced use of fertilisers; 


(iii) to increase the level of consumption 
of fmiliaers; ami (iv) to step up agricul¬ 
tural production. The project » now in 
operation in 14 Paiganas. Hoc^lily. Mid- 
iia|Kjre, Baiikura. Burdwan. Birhlium. 
Murshidabad. Malda. Nadia. Purulia and 
Wc'Si Diiiajpore. In each of the distrius 
some blocks have been selected for imple¬ 
mentation of the project. Selection of 
villages has been made within the blocks 
on the luisis of present level of NPK con¬ 
sumption. percentage of irrigated area, 
percentage of area under HYV. pcHcn- 
tiality to consume higher levels of NPK. 
and soils and crops suited to the use of 
iomplex fertiliser like ANP. 

In each block, a cluster of 10 villages 
has been selected for the project. Alto¬ 
gether 144 clusters of villages have been 
selected in 190 blocks spreading over la 
districts of Werst Bengal. One village 
among the cluster of 10 villages (rcfcrTed 
to as the key village) has been chosen in 
each block lor Intensive Area Ocvclop- 
incnt Programme and the 9 remaining vil¬ 
lages (referred to as satellite villages) 
have been marked for extensive and wide¬ 
spread promotional activities. The king¬ 
pin of the project is the adoption of mod¬ 
ern farming practices in the key villages 
in close collaljoration with State depart¬ 
ment of agriculture and agencies like 
nationalised banks. National Seseds Corpo¬ 
ration, Agro.industrics Corporation. In¬ 
dian Potash Limited, weedcide and pes¬ 
ticide manufacturers, etc., to ensure time¬ 
ly supply of all agricultural inputs as well 
as finance to the farmers for boosting up 
agricultural production. Under this pro¬ 
gramme the entire key village is being 
developed as a demonstration unit to de¬ 
monstrate the benefiu of using balanced 
fertilisers along with other Inpuu of im- 
. proved agriculture. Thb is being done 
through execuckm of programmes tike 
development plan, soli testing, introduc¬ 
tion of new crops, judicious input nian- 
agemrnc. farmers' service centres and 
marketing of marketable surplus. 


Since the inception of the project, 
demonstrations on HYV paddy, 
demonstrations on HYV wheat. 48 clc*- 
inonstrations on jute, 87 demonstra¬ 
tions on potato and, a detnonsi rations 
on other crops have been conduciecJ in 
cultivators' fields on the basis of soil 
lest results. Besides group discussions, 
field days and fertiliser festivals. 74 fann¬ 
ers* training camp and one dealers* train- 
ing programme: have licen organised. 

For prcHncuing a ready market hw 
ANP among farmers in West Bengal the 
Indo-German FcitilircT Falucation Projc*rt 
was started fidlowing an agreemetit signed 



Ijeiwcien tlie Government of ilic Federal 
Republic of Germany and India in Decem¬ 
ber. 1979. The projc^cC was meant "10 
promote fertilizer-intensive agricultuial 
prcMbirtion in selected districis of West 
Bengal." 

To initiate the project, the Federal Re¬ 
public of C^rmany supplied at its ex|>ense 
to India 8,cno million tons of compound 
fertilim in 1973. This fertiluer was sold 
in selected districts of West Bengal and 
the funds generated were used for iiiipic- 
inenting the fcn-tilizer educational project. 
The agreement was renew*ed in January, 
■97.1* under this agreement the Fe¬ 

deral Republic of Germany supplied at 
its expense to India 15.000 million toi» 
of ANP feniliaer for the execution of the 
fertilizer educational project. The Folhb 
ral German Government alsc» agreed 10 
provide equipment to the project worth 
DM 45.000 (DM I H Rs 9.40) for advi¬ 
sory and training purpose.'* 
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tiRAPIIK'S 

'POR the first time in India, originai 
work by artists of the €ierman Ex- 
ptessionist Movement is on exhibition at 
the National Gallery of Modern Art, New 
Dethi^ from March mi in April y. The 
exhibition has been organised by the Na- 
ttonal Gallery of Modern Art and the Max 
Mueller Bhavan under the Indo-Getman 
Cultural Exchange Trogramme. 


Besides the expressionists proper, like 
E.L. Kirchner, Erich Heckel, Schmidt- 
Rottluff, Otto Mueller and others like 
Emil Nalde. Paula Modersohn Becker, 
Oskar Kokoschka, the group cf the Blue 
Rider (Der blaue Reiter), surpassing the 
limitation of expressionist subjectivism, 
are presented tn originals by Frant 
Marc, August Macke, Wassihj Kandinsky 


Tha Education Minister, Mr* Nurul Hasan, who opened the exhibition, Is seen viewing 
the exhibits with Prof. Werner Spies, who accompanied the exhibition. In hla Inaugural 
apeech, Mr. Nurul Hasan said tha cultural ralatlona between India and Germany had a 
long hlatory- Both nations, ha said, wanted to strengthen their cultural bonds and ha 
hoped that their understanding would grow further in future. 
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and Paul Klee. 

During the exhibition in Delhi, an all 
India seminar on Expressionism and its 
Impact On Modern Indian Ari'* will be 
organised. A number of films on expres¬ 
sionist ail will also be screened during the 
exhibilion. 

Expressionist graphic art represents as 
it were, the conscious outcome of what 
tierman artists have generally mastered 
almost as a matter of .course since the 
days of Albrecht Duerer^ or indeed, 
since the earlier days of printing: that is, 
the ability to find in black and white the 




ij. , 
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language of heightened expression, to 
create in terms o/ line and space, with 
a peculiar earnestness and reflective 
power^ open renouncing beauty in the 
process. Centuries later this still applies 
in a real sense to the graphic art of Ex¬ 
pressionism. 

Pfof. Werner Spies, who accompanied 
the exhibition said at a press review 
that expressionist painting was an im¬ 
portant German art style which represen¬ 
ted certain reactions against the earlier 
impressionistic movement, it was, in a 
sense, a rediscovery of Get man art even 
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though expressionist art cannot be 
characterised as nationalistic or European. 
*’/t was,** said Prof. Spies, **a new begin¬ 
ning in art, the creation of another 
world. It is an art that is not musical or 
gentle, but finding its expression in 
stark, strong lines and hard blacks. Even 
when colour is used, it is used different¬ 
ly, with the importance always on the 
strongly depicted forms.** 

The exhibition in Delhi was tharar- 
terised by Dr. Laxmi P. Sihare, Director 
of the National €!allery of Modern Art, 
as **one of the most important exhibitions 
that have come to us.** 
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HIMALAYAN ECOSYSTEMS RESEARCH MISSION IN INDIA 


The New Challenge 
Of 

The Himalayas 


A man who hax taken up a literally 
Himalayan mission is Dr. Rieger of 
the Souih Asia liistiiute of Heicleibcig 
University who was on a short trip to 
India recently leading a four man mission 
styled as the Himalayan £(«isystems* Rc> 
search Mission. The other experts with 
Dr. Rieger wtic Dr. Helmut Eggers, a 
hydrohgist from Karlsruhe University; 
Mr Willi Goldsihalt, forestry expert from 
Kempieii in the federal Republic of 
Germany, and Mr. l-riiz Bieri, agricultu* 
ral expert at present working with the 
lndO‘Swiss .project in Patiala The miS' 
Sion has been assigned the task of discuss¬ 
ing with experts and government officials, 
the possibiltiic's of reforestation and soil 
erosion centre in the Himalayas. It has 
been sjionsoTCHl by the Ministry of Econo¬ 
mic Cooperation of the Federal Republic 
of Germany. 

Dr. Rieger himself is an economist who 
has been to India before this and has 
licen working at the Gandhian ln.stitute of 
Studies, Varanasi, — an academic period 
in which he tried to combine Gandhian 
thought with economics. As team leader 
of the mission now. he has the job of co¬ 
ordinating and directing inter-disciplinary 
studies which are all vital to a real un¬ 
derstanding of the ecological problems the 
mission proposed to solve. "There can 
of course, be no readymade solutions,” 
Dr. RicgcY sounds a note of caution, "but 
we can at least try to help nature in re¬ 
gaining the ecological balance that is 
necessary." 

The Himalayas arc the longest, high¬ 
est and youngest mountain range in the 
world, lying in a climate zone characteris¬ 
ed by the South-West monsoon, which 
causes extremely high levels of precipita¬ 
tion on the southern flanks of the moun¬ 
tain range. The run-off of tremendous 
amounts of rain-water on slopes of ex¬ 
treme length and steepness leads to a na¬ 
tural process of soil erosion. The land 
it still in search of its final form 

Besides natural erosion, man-made ero¬ 
sion is increasingly making itself felt in 
the Himalayas. Population pressure ex¬ 


presses itself in several ways of which the 
most important arc: increased land dc- 
iiiand for cultivation; increased livestock; 
increased use of the forest to meet fuel 
and timber demand. 

Expansion of cultivation to unsuitable 
terrain and steeper slopes has decreased 
the average productivity of land and has 
led to extensive soil erosion. Irrigation of 
tc^rraces is frequently done by metliods 
which increase the danger of furthc.* ero¬ 
sion. 

The forests are continuously under at¬ 
tack from: grazing of livestcKk; lopping 
of leaves and twigs for fodder; firewexxi 
exuaction; timber extraction; forest fires. 

Where slopes are denuded, water run¬ 
off is increased both in amount and spcc*d, 
and infiltration is reduced. The top soil 
is washed away and transported to lower 
elevations. 

River beds are deeply scoured by the 
increased water run-off, thus endangering 
the steep slopes abo\’e. Further land 
slides are caused. Additioihal sand and 
silt transported by the torrents and rivers 
is deposited in the plains, raising the 
liver beds there and causing flexxis and 
shifts in the courses of the riven. 

I 

The deteriorating living conditions in 
the hills caused by population growtii is 
a cause of migration to the plains, i.e. the 
lerai. Here legal re-settlement as well as 
illc'gal squatting is depleting the forest 
resources through a new wave of defores¬ 
tation. Where adequate precautions are 
not taken, wide areas arc exposed to wind 
erosion, often leading to reduced produc¬ 
tivity of the land. 

The increased water run-off in the hills 
due to the denudation of the slopes not 
only increases the danger of floods during 
the rains but also that of droughts during 
the dry season, because lest infiltration 
may reduce groundwater levels and cause 
mountain springs to dry up. 

The degree of ecological imbalance in 
the Himalayas is difficult to measure, as 
most studies are of a sporadic nature or 
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merely general local experiences. 


Neverthelest. the evidence strongly sug- 
gesu that deforestation in the Himalayas 
is extensive and on a rapid increase. Soil 
erosion also seems to be accelerating. 

This then is the challenge Dr. Rieger 
and his team are frying to investigate. 
Their present mission has been to discuss 
with the governments of India and Nepal 
the possibilities of cooperative effort in 
taking the problem on a broad front — 
even on an international scale if neces¬ 
sary. "We wish to design a project for a 
selected catchment area in the Himalayas. 
The fact tliat a start should be made on 
a catchment area of the Ganges 
was confirmed by a preliminary study con¬ 
ducted earlier. The pilot project will ul¬ 
timately extend, in Dr. Ricgcr*.s view, to 
the entire Himalayan range and the gan- 
gctic plain. "There will be problems of 
such magnitude and diversity that we will 
have to have experts in almost all scienti¬ 
fic disciplines for only then can wc deve¬ 
lop a total approach to .solving the prob¬ 
lem. Apart from the ecological factors 
that represent a challenge, there will also 
be .wc io-economic aspects that will need 
to be tackled." 

While in Delhi. Dr. Rieger met with 
senior Indian officials and also explained 
the objcc:tives of the mission to Mr. Jag- 
jivan Ram, Union Minister for Agricul¬ 
ture And Irrigation. The team visitecl 
the Forest Research Institute and the Soil 
Conservation Institute in Dehradun. They 
had talks with Indian experts and found 
among them a great interest f«»r the 
Himalaya project. The Nepalese Govern¬ 
ment has already shown interest in the 
project. 

"As I have said bcfocc," Dr. Rieger 
observed, "this is a tremendous project. 
The problems are big ai^ the solutions 
have to be big. A great deal of coope¬ 
ration at all Ics-els is needed. The results 
will not come at once, but then as In all 
ecological measures, my work and the 
svork of all the other experts involved is 
an investment in the futute." 
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INDIANS iW 

OR. HEM CHANDRA JHA: 


'PURE RESEARCH IN HARMONY 
WITH REQUIREMENTS OF PRACTICE' 


W HEN 1 wai a student, 1 really 
enthused alxiut Germany the 
land of |M>ets and thinkers," said the jO* 
year old Indian scientist. Dr. Hem Chan¬ 
dra Jha, during an interview in his smart 
flat in Bonn. **li was always iiiy dream 
to travel to this country wiilich has pro¬ 
duced so many outstaiiUing scietitisis and 
artists." 

Tills drc*am came true sooner than he 
anticipated. Aftc*r training and qualifying 
In the natural sciences and serving a 
sliort period as a lecturer at Patna Uni¬ 
versity, Dr. Jha came to Germany in 
1^7 — thanks to a grant from, the Ger¬ 
man Academic Excliange Service. 

Today, eight years later, he is still liv¬ 
ing ill the Federal Republic of Germany 
with his wife and two cliildren — with¬ 
out a grant but as a re^rognised scientist 
standing on Ins own feci and with¬ 
out having lost any of his resi>ect for 
Germany. 

However, his love of Germany is no 
longer something ohsccure. 'I'cxtay it is 
exactly cliannelled and above ail refers 
to the form of scientific life which comes 
face to face with his ciwn thinking and 
actions. Asa respected member of the staff 
of the Physiological-ChcmUal Institute at 
the University of Uoiiii, and who with 
a treatise over the aiiiibiotk elements of 
the cumfrey gained his German dextorate, 
he has suflicient insight in order to pro¬ 
nounce judgment on the system of scien- 
lilic research in Geriiiany. 

Dr. Jha has this to say: "The German 
science of axionu has achieved the best 
possible form. Pure .scientific research 
is in harmonv with the requiremcMits of 


Dr. Jha in his laboratory. 

practice.'* 

J he Indian biochciiiist hopes that this 
eft'eci will Ih' achieved at home as it 
would lie of the greatest use tor tnctia 
which is Ml lilesscxl with natuial producis. 

When he goes back to India one day. 
be iiitencl.s iiiuking use of the methodo¬ 
logical kiiovviccige lic! gained in Bonn to 
the advantage of Indian science. He still 
has to find the proper place to make use 
of his services in India. However, he is 
not simply sitting on his heels in Bc»iin 
for he is going on with his education 
there and has ^aken the initial step to 
gain a professoiship. 

Ill spite of his love of liermanv. Dr. 


Jha sees no need to transform tiiinirtf 
into a German. In Bonn, he maiiitains 
the customs and forms of Indian life, his 
son is learning IxKh the home and the 
iiaiional language. He goes out of his 
way tcK», to attempt to win understanding 
and love for liis own country among the 
Ck*riiians. In his library, you can hnd all 
the important work.s dealing with the 
Gerxvaii'Indian dialogue In the intellec¬ 
tual field. And these provide him with 
many ideas fen: discussions with his Ger¬ 
man colleagues and ac<|uaintaiu:es coii- 
ceriiiiig similarities and differences liei- 
weeti European and Indian thinking and 
life. ■ 



INDIAN PUPPET 
FILMS FOR GERMAN 
UNIVERSITIES 

aMew piqra wfl Sgm pro- 
mamotMy to a SaoMciilBiy Urn 
BOW balas iM Ib a vSlaga 
Btar PaliAat la Karala hy an 
IbMosNI Raaa Oia Ftdacnl 
Rep a bBc af CtmaaFv Dr. 
^MllBiaBBi WhQ li PltMliir IB 


fhc coBBliy making a spaclal 
stndy oC Indian folk tales 
Ihrongh puppetry. 

AUTO PARTS 
FOR GERMANY 

Gcnnaay may bcconM a big 
bnycr of automobile nncillniy 
part! from India with ordcra 
for Ha. 12 lakhs booked alroady 
and Irai orders underway for 
nnolbm Ra. 110 lakks. 


CAMERA 

MANUFACTURE 

Baroda will aoon ainrt nmnnfkc- 
lurlng a nt o mntk poefcat came- 
raa for tba Slit IIbm Ib ibt 
coBBkry aadBthraly for taport 
pmr p oa a a. Tbcao camoraa woold 
bo HumoffbetBrad Ib coOnbom- 
tloB wMk AiOa of tho Fadcral 
Republic of GcnBUiqr. 


NEW FERTILUER 
COMPLEX IN 
BANGLADESH 

Foilar WhaHar of lha USA 
and Fiiedrlcb Ubde GmbH of 
the Fcdaral RepnbUc of Gcr- 
nmoy bare baen awnaded a 
contract coTcrlng the daalgnnnd 
coMtfBctioB of a 1000 tp.d. 

tp.d. area plaBt» In Baaflladcab. 
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I SPOTLIOHTt 


f:XH?e?TJON BY 
S*GH:U^s Sf?':VASTAVA 


A n informal garden party atmosphere 
pervaded Sigruii Srivastava'i latest 
exhibition of paintings and sculptures held 
recently. Sigrun Sri\astava is a German 
woman married to an Indian engineer and 
has held a number of exhibitions of her 
work in India. This, her latest exhibi< 
tion, was held as a preview for a one- 
woman exhibition site is soon to hold in 
Bombay, sponsored by the Max Mueller 
Bliavan. In one of her earlier exhibitions 
(reviewed in “German News/’ Dec. 15* 
1973 issue), she had displayed scuLp< 
lures in the translucent medium of poly, 
ster resin. It was interesting to see that 
she had now taken to working with 
metal strips and tubes to create willowy, 
abstract images of the human form. “Yes 
I did not stick to polyester resin. . . I 
thought metal as a challenging new me¬ 
dium and it expresses the conditions of 
our machine age," said Sigrun Srivastava. 



HAMMCRKl AV'-lSR RODiCt-RT 

Indian Council for Cultural Relations, Max Mueller 
Ahavan and Delhi Music Sexiely presented a program¬ 
me of works lor HaniincTklavier and piano played by Ernst 
Grocscliel at A/ad Bha\an on March 8. 

I'hr ciMifc^rt recrived warm plaudits from music critics 
who pointed out the lyrical quality of Grocschet's placing 
and the “dexterity and consummate artistry" which he dis¬ 
played in rendering the works of Beethoven, Schubert and 
Chopin — playing each on the Hammerklavier as welj as 
the piano. The Statesman described the concert as “svon- 
ders on the keys" and this amply expressed Ernst Groeschel’s 
virtuosity 011 both the instruments. 




AWARDS FOR INDIAN FILMS 

T a function in West Berllnp India’s Consul-General, 
Mr. V. C. Khanna received the swards for two Indian agri- 
cultural films which won prises in their respective sections 
at the Ninth International Agricultural Film Competition. 
I he awards were handed over by Federal Agriculture Minis¬ 
ter Ertl (at left). The two films which won the awards 
were: “Broiler -- The Table Bird”, which got the Golden 
Ear as the best TV film from a developing country, and 
“Induced Breeding”, which won the Silver Ear. 
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rwi HE fun impiring rituals of dancing 
in fancy dress, marching through the 
streets, and ridiculing the authorities in 
songs and huge three-dimensional farica- 
iures carried on floats, ate all part of the 
Carnival spirit in the Federal Republic 
6f Germany. 

Every toum and city has its own Carni- 
Tual specialities, in the Rhineland for in¬ 
stance, a Buettenredner is hauled up to 
the roof-beams in a barrel and extempo- 
rtses wit at the expense of one and all. 
in Bonn the Stadtsoldaten, the City Sol¬ 
diers, march in blue-and-ufhite eighteenth- 
century uniforms, well provided with 
clay pipes, soup-spoons and a field 
kitchen called a Goulaschkanone, while 



in Basel otfcr a hundred "Companies' 
thunder round the narrow streets armed 
with kettle-drum*, all dressed alike—as 
toothpaste-tubes, dmks or witches accord¬ 
ing to the year's fancy. A Prince Carnival 
appears, rplendulty dressed, with hts 
Princess, and squads of girls in shakos, 
hussars' jackets, .short skirts and boots 
(the origin of American dr urn-major r tees) 
dance high-kitks in the cold as the 
crowds link arms, sway and sing. 

The Rhineland celebrates with wine 
and Munich says it with beer. It is the 
great occasion in the year for townsmen 
to let themselves go, and comes down from 
fourfeenih-century apprentices astd Jheir 
love of public dancing and marching and 
showing impertinence to the authorities. 


Cmilwtl rknm in Qmiram <!>.) vc. 

thinft,' with th« h:j':'.'Si 
ttw towwst ahMldMiv) ' 
vmluifd»y routin* end mik;.;-:'. • 
MiMn whot«h«««Utdlv ti^t; 

NWKit M tNtt nvnn • 
tMiMC«Mn*iMM«oni»iM>( 

<lti» tltw m lm nt Ww minivai 



in the Alpine villages men still dance 
in heat^ wooden msuks or in grotesque 
fOitumrs of feathers and straw twice the 
height of a man, sometimes swinging 
(owbelts. At Aussee in the Steiermark 
masked figures called Flinserln march be- 
hind masked musicians :m Shrove Tues¬ 
day, men and women in paints, in tail 
pointed hats. The hats are gilt and the 
marchers' tlathes are sewn with hund¬ 
reds of gold and sih/er scales which glit¬ 
ter in thfl iufi. 

The energy with which German fitim 
sens enjoy themseliies and spend their 
money at this lima of the year is undi- 
mtnished and has become part of the 
people's way Of life. 
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MAX 

SCHMELING 

BY R.K. RAJU 

L ike the Qucab Minar in Delhi and 
the Victoria Memorial in Calcutta, 
7o>year-old Max Schineling, die fiiat Eu¬ 
ropean to be die world boxing champion, 
ift a landmark in Hambuig in the Fede< 
ral Republic of Germany 

As- my luck would have it, 1 met Max 
Sclimeling on the eve of the Mohammed 
All VI. Joe Bugiicr fight at Kuala Lumpur 
and the former German heavy-weight 
ctiampion had a premonition that All 
Wfmid win. **1 don’t know. 1 have not 
seen Bugner hght. But Ali is experienc¬ 
ed," Max Sclirocling said. 

Max Sclimeling was struck with iiosial- 
gia when 1 asked him about Mohammed 
Ali, ai a boxci. He said during his time 
if any one spoke in the ring, he would be 
thrown out. "'I‘imcs have (hanged. Ali 
could do anything and get away with it." 
Max Schmeling recalled, regretting the 
rapid fall in world standards of boxing. 

The 6 ft-tall handsome fenrmer world 
champion had a goexi laugh when 1 re¬ 
called All’s proverbial fc*ar more from 
beautiful women outside than in the ring. 
Max Schmeling recommended a German 
proverb to drive home his point. First 
lie said it in German and slowly translat¬ 
ed into English. It meant. "Slow hones 
and fair ivomen arc no gcxid." 

Being the first Indian joiirnalist to meet 
him. Max Schmeling was naturally amus¬ 
ed. "Do you have boxing in India?" 
he asked after giving me a weighty hand- 
sliake. But he fondly recalled his reccm 
visit to India and his memories ol^^aeeing 
the Taj Mahal in the moonlight. 

Unlike many of his predecessors.. Max 
Schmeling is a successful buslncssinih and 
makes and tclb Coca Cola to the i.j mil¬ 
lion inhabitgnu of Hambuig. Even at 70 
he is as active as before. Besides golf, he 
loves big game hunting (in Africa) and 
even has a’Tcserve" of his own in Germany 



Alex Sehm§Hng. 


EUROPE’S 
FIRST WORLD 
BOXING CHAMPION 


where he shoots birds. Using his right 
thumb and fingers to impersonate a rifle. 
Max Schmeling told roe how sli(x>ting li.id 
helped to keep his eyesight keen w-liidi 
was essential for all boxers. He is also 
fond of swimming and football. 

Very mexiest as a person. Max Schmel- 
iiig said he had never imagined that lie 
was destined to be a great boxer. As a 
(liild he was fond of football and boxing 
and it was only encouragement that push¬ 
ed him into the ring. In 1930 caiiio his 
great moment when he defeated lack 
Sharkey, the then Amerhan (hanipion. 
at ihe Yankee Stadium. The following 
year. Max Sclimeling defeated the reigning 
American clianipiun. Young Stripling, but 
lost to Jack Shaikey in 193a. 


Afajr Schmwting (left) with Joe loule. 



Looking back. Max Schmeling thinks 
joe Louis is the greatest boxer ever. Max 
Schmeling had knocked out the **Browii 
Bomber" — as Joe Louis was then known 
— In tlie nth round during one of the 
elimination fights for the world cham¬ 
pionship in 1936. All eyes of Germany 
were on Max Schmeling and the Fuehrer, 
Adolf Hitler, invited him for tea and told 
him "well done." In those days it was 
considered to be a great honour, since 
none before Max Schmeling had been the 
world boxing champion in Europe. Bui 
in 193S Joe Ix>uis defeated Max Sclimeling 
in a return fight. 1 did not get a reception,* 
Max Schmeling recalled. 

Even now, whenever a business trip 
takes Max Sclimeling to the USA, he re- 
rncnibers to lcx>k up Joe louis. He also 
never fails to sec Jack Dempsey, who was 
Ihp world boxing champion for seven 
yeais. Strangely enough both Dempsey 
and Schmeling look like brothers and the 
German champion produced some pictures 
to prove his point. 

Though boxing has been his life-long 
mission. Max Schmeling hates warfare. 
He was a paratrooper during World War 
II. but regrets it since the place of his 
birth. Poinmern in East Germany has 
now gone over to Poland. What makes 
him even sadder is the fact that he lost 
all his priceless pictures and trophies 
during ilic war. 

Max Srhmeling lives in the countryside 
and drives to his place of work <5 miles 
every day. Asked what kept him so 
happy and cniiicnted, he said it was his 
wife whom he met and married on the 
eve of his successful world boxing cliam- 
piondiip fight In 1930. His wife, Anny 
OiKira. is from Oerhoslovakia and was 
one of the leading film actresses then. 

(Thr above article wat published by the 
JS mngaziP9e of The Statesman and is re¬ 
printed here by kind courtesy.) 
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MINISTER FRIDERICUS 
IN MOSCOW 

The Fcdcnl MittiRer of 
Ecoaomics, Dr. Hau Friderichs, 
flew to Moecow on March 9 
io ioaiigncatc an exhihlilon 
oiteniMd by the German Ma¬ 
chine Tool IndneCiy fai ,lhe 
Soviet capital. 

Mr. Fridcricha also partid- 
pafed in the diacnssloas of the 
Gennan-Soviet Econoadc Coai* 


CABINET 


for the ye 


197 ^ 1979 , 


WESTERN ALLIES IN 
BERLIN PROTEST 

The three Town Ccnninaad- 
ants of the Western Allies in 
Berlin condemned on March 1« 
the participation of *^nits of 
the East German Army In 
ceremonies havlm n mllltaiy 
character, which are held in 
East Berlin.** In a noCIflcatlon 
tamed by the French military 
Sovemment In Berlin, It Is aaid 
that the parade of gnaeda and 
the tattoo held on the occasion 
of the 20th annlversaiy of the 
GDR Peoples* Army represents 
a ^clear .vlolallon** of the do- 
mBNarized statna of Beilin. 

PHARMACEUTICAL 
FACTORY IN CAIRO 

A new phaimacentlcal fac- 


of 2.3 bHIIon DM (DM 1 » . 
Ra. 3b40) baa been approved 
by the FedenI Geramn cabi¬ 
net. 

According to the Federal 
Gensan MIntalsr for Re- 
search, Mr. Matthoefer, the 

wards the pmctleal appUca- 
tlona of space tedmlgoea, 
though there la ntao provision 
for hosic research. 

Mr. Matthoefer character- 


tery of Hoechst-OrleigCompany 
was commtasloned In Cairo re¬ 
cently. The new factory was 
inangnrated In the p r e se nce of 
the Egyptian HcoHh Minister. 

CX>NTRACT FOR WATER 
TREATMENT PLANT 

The Kropp-Oppers GmbH, of 
the Federal Republic of Ger- 
mapy has been entruated with 
the work of planning a water 
treatment project for Khartp. 
urn. The coat of the entire pro¬ 
ject la ealhnated to be nearly 


ARMAMEHT EXPORTS 


min Gruenewald told a news 
conference In Bonn on Feb. 23^ 
answering a question aboutihe 
export of arms firera the Fede¬ 
ral Republic of Germany: 
^When the German Federal 
Government knows that partial 
deliveries are intended to com- 
pleie aramamnl deliveriea*to a 
country that In the German view 
shonid not be asaong r e c l ple n ta 
of German arms dellvcrles,then 

tial dellverlaa exactly as If they 
were deUverles directly to the 
countiy that Is not to raeeive 


Federal 

now. And there is no occasion 

this procedure wUI be chaaged.** 

materlata should, according to 
the shared qplnlon of Defence 
Minister George Leber and the 

be dealt with r ss t ric tively In 


within the firamewoefc of the 

Bon — a cooperation which 

foreign poltay point of 
view. Almost two-thhd of 
the expendMure for thb pro- 

, ^^^duoBOiitr^hr i^bSveo^ 
the Space Programme are: 
The opening up of new 

lab** space laboratory. 

Contribution towards the 


4i nrfllion DM (DM 1 = Rs. 

3Lda). 

PORTABLE SATELLITE 
GROUND STATION 

A portable satellite • ground 

Jeraaalem recently for aoe by 

The station links the observers 
with the UN Headquarters In 
New Yoik via the Franco-Ger- 
-mnn ncws-satcUlte ^mphoaic^ 
Tha aovemnwate of Fraace 
and Germany * had exp r e se e d 
tbeb’ w Wli si pBea i 1^. year .to 
pfatad at the di sp eeal of the 
UNO free of charge p coanmn- 

satellile as weU as a ground 
stndon. It Is also plannsd to 
ntUlBe the communication 
chainci for ghrl^ help In tha 
event of n c a tn s nro p hy or for 


of tha 




level of; 


Hen ^ exploi 
Extenalon of 


£ BsuT!? 

by hnfldlng 






Is flrsi to have done eo — have 
ratifled tt. 

. 

CONTRACT FOR 
GENERATORS 


prising Stamens AG (MhnichJ 
and JJM. VoMh AfHcnn Pmser 
nnd Ltahtlim Compnny Ltd. 
(Nairobi) wUI he snpplylag 
two sets of generators with n 
capacity of 72AM MW each 
for the new hydro-elecMc 
power-station on the Tana 
River In Kopqrn. 


U.N. SPACE 
CONVENTION SIGNED 
The Federal RepnhUe of 
Gcramiv has becoma the 23rd 
cosmhy to sIgB theUaited Nn- 


on Febroary 23 In Bonn Min¬ 
ister Leber nnd the Executive 
Cemnrittae of the IG Metal. H 


Rgnalorlm to iaform 
woiM argaotaattan of 
JeclB they pvaiect Inlo s 
Iho convention hdns ' 



orders. 
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IN THIS 


THE FUTURE OF DETENTE 


Chancellor Helmut Schmidt in a Dusseldorf daily on Match 12 and Foreign 
Minitter Hans-Dietrich Genscher in the March 15 edition of the American 
weekly Newsweek have discussed with concern what they described as the 
problem-fraught future of detente. 

In the *Neue Rhein ZeltungChancellor Schmidt said peace- 
loving persons should be aware by now that not all East-West 
tensions are covered by agreements on detente. He recommended 
—without voicing optimism that this would happen—**deter- 
mination* ’ within the two world powers’ decision-making cen¬ 
tres» leading to broadening the areas covered by such agree¬ 
ments on relaxation of tensions. 

He said: " *It is quite obvious that the events in and around 
Angola—but others too; for example, the Soviet Union’s mari¬ 
time expansion—have made it clearer to public opinion that 
all such matters cannot be covered in East-West treaties. 

‘ *0n the contrary, there is an area in which there can be no 
talk of co-existeiice. This area is sometimes called the ideo¬ 
logical controversy. That situation has been clear since the 
start. There nobody had any illusions. 

**ln my opinion, the thing to do is to broaden as much as 
possible the area in which there is detente through treaty. 

■ *Yet we know that this can happen only under two conditions: 
1) that the military-strategic balance of power must be 
maintained: and; 2) that in the centres where both the 
world powers make their decisions the extensions of treaties 
to cover broader fields is really desired. ’ * 

Foreign Minister Genscher said in an interview in ^Newsweek*: 

* believe that a realistic policy must always keep in mind 
Soviet determination to strengthen its mi Litary power and to 
extend its influence in the world. The realistic anewer must 
be both a continued striving to reduce tensions and a revita¬ 
lisation of the (NATO) alliance. This requires that all the 
other partners in our alliance recognize the necessity, pre¬ 
cisely in the intereat of a reduction of international ten- 
sionj, to have an effective alliance. 

* *Why should the Soviet Union be interested in a reduction of 
Its military strength if we lessen our efforts to defend our¬ 
selves without asking anything in return? The political 

. letduft.in the Western world must atrengthemc-.tlie will for 
self-defense in their own countries and must carry on a poli¬ 
tical and intellectual struggle with the opponents of freedom 
in their countries. 

* have always believed in a realistic policy of a relaxation 
of tenaions, free of illusions. The relaxation of tensions 
must be universal and that is why the behavior of the Soviet 
Union, its attempt to intervene and develop new spheres of 
influence in Africa, is a strain on the whole policy of 
detente. 

* * I don’t consider the Pour-Power Berlin Agreement to be just 
a one-way street. This agreement has without any doubt 
brought a number of advantages for Berlin. This policy which 
we initiated has beyond doubt led to advantages for the people 
in a divided country. But you must keep in mind that this does 

/, not preolude a clear recognition of the aims of the other 
; side. These aims are unchanged. They mean expansion. 

^ * 'Hilitary endeavors by the Soviet Union are far greater than 
. would be needed for its own defense and that of its allies. 

' One has to view this development with concern. 

* ^This is why it is the common aim of the Western nations in 
the Ifutual Balanced Force Reductions (MBFR) negotiations to 
work towards replacing the disparity in numerical military 
stength in Central Europe by a military parity. For it is this 
disparity that is the cause of the present precarious power 
relationship in Europe, as stated in the NATO communique of 
December 1975. Ililitary potentials of this size must have 
political repercussions as well, also upon those nations that 
do not belong to the NATO alliance. * * —(Excerpts) 
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The Commemorative Monument at Rour^ 
kela which was unveiled by Mr. Charanjit 
Yadav, Union Minister For Steel And 
Mines. Atso in the picture is Mrs- Nan- 
dlni Satpathy. Chief Minister of Orrisa. 
(See full Rourketa reports on pages 
8 to IS) 
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PRESIDENT SADAT VISITS BONN 


E gyptian Pmldem Sladat and Mrs. 
Sadat arrived at the C:ologne-lk»iiii 
airport on March ag. During his siay in 
Uonn. President Sadat had talks with 
President Schcel, Chancellor Schmidt and 
Foreign Minister Cense her as well as 
with leading politicians of the SPD, 
CDU parties and prominent . rcpresmta- 
'ives of German industry. Besides this. 
President Sadat delivered a Icicture under 
the auspices of the German Society For 
Foreign Policy. He also laid a wreath at 
the war memorial in Hofgarten and 
vi^ited the Town Hall in Bonn. On the 
last day of his visit in Bonn. President 
Sadat also addicssed a press conference. 

President and Mrs. Sadat later left on 
a tour of the states of Hessen. Baden- 
Wuerttemberg and Bavaria. During their 
stay in Germany, they also visited a nu¬ 


clear power station. 

According ui Mr. Tahsinc Basliir, the 
official Fgyptiari s|Kikesman. the visit of 
Piesiderif .Sadat to the Federal Republic 
of Germany is the culmination erf effotis 
being made to formulaic tlicr relations be¬ 
tween the countries in 5Uc:h a iiianncr 
that they *‘corics|Mmd to the significance 
and the level of traditional friendships 
rKisting between the two peoples.” 

Shortly before his visit to the Federal 
Republic of (k-rniaiiy. President Sadat, 
speaking in an iiitcniew to the German 
newspaper yorwarts in Cairo, reiterated 
the readiness of his country for arriving 
at a permanent pt‘ac.e settlement with 
Israel after fulfilment of the terms of the 
UNO resolutions conrerning the vacation 
of all CM.c'upicd areas and the grant of tlie 


right of self determination to the Pales¬ 
tinians. 

He added that he was cotnitued that 
Fcdecal Republic ol (A-rmany could, by 
virtue of its own policies and within the 
framework of the* KC. contribute a lot to 
the; reali/ation of a just and fair |>eacc set¬ 
tlement in the Middle East. The Fede¬ 
ral Republic would be having an import, 
am say in the guarantee of such a peace, 
said Mr. .Sadat. AlKive all, the Germans 
could on the basis of their bitUT experi¬ 
ences, help the Palestinians to secure a 
homeland for themselves. 

President Sadat said that it was his 
heart’s desire to see that the Federal Re¬ 
public took over an active role in Uie 
efforts being made to ensure peace and 
well-being in Egypt. 



I N connection with the visit to the 
Federal Republic of Germany of 
Egyptian President Sadat, Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt was interviewed in the 
March t6 edition of the Egyptian news¬ 
paper Al-Ahram. 

Asked how the Federal Republic of 
Ciermany't relations with Egypt and with 
the other Arab countries have developed, 
the Chancellor replied: ‘*1 state with 
great satisfaction that in the few years 
since the resumption of diplomatic rela¬ 
tions, the Federal Republic c»f Germany's 
relations with the Arab countric*s have 
not only been normalised, but, in addi¬ 
tion, in many cases ^ have developed into 
a friendly, close co-operation. I'liat is 
true particularly of the Federal Republic 
of Germany's relations with Egypt." 

Questioncnl as to the German Federal 
Government's stance at the Palestine 
question, the Chancellor said: "We base 
our position on the resolutions of the 
Unit^ Nations Security Council. Toge¬ 
ther with our partners in the European 
Community, in the EC's declaration of 
November 6. 1975, we stated the princi. 
pics that in our view should underlie a 
peace arrangement. Parallel with the 
joint European elioru, the German Fede¬ 
ral Government will continue as before to 
champion, in bilateral talks wlOi Arab 


countries and with Israel, a just and last¬ 
ing peace solution. 

"As early a.s in die sgth session of the 
United Nations C^*ncTal Assembly, this 
government spoke out about the Palesti¬ 
nian people’s right of self-determination, 
including the right to decide tor themsel¬ 
ves whether to establish a governmental 
autliority in the area to be evacuated bv 
Israel within the framework of a peace 
arrangement or to elect for another solu- 
tioii. Beyond tliis, howevc;r, it cannot be 
our business to determine in detail what 
is to take place. 

"However, it is important that the 
German Federal Government and the other 
eight countries of tlifiS European Commu¬ 
nity have repeatedly determined that the 
Palestinian people’s legitimate rights do 
not infringe U|K>n Israel's right to an ex¬ 
istence within secure and recogiiUed 
borders - that is. that the Palestinian 
and the Israeli rights are of equal status ’* 

1*0 a question about recognition of the 
Palestine liberation Oiganination (PLO> 
the Chancellor replied: "When this pro¬ 
blem — die overcoming of psychological 
and political diflkuliies on both sides — 
is solved. It may well be that the question 
of third countries' recognition of the PLO 
Is no longer a problem." 


INTERNATIONAL 
ENERGY AGENCY 

T he German Federal Government and 
the Ministry of Economics welcomes 
the fact that Ihe programme proposed by 
die Administrative Council oi the Inter¬ 
national Energy Agency (lEA) for long¬ 
term co-opcraiion has now taken effect. 
The CJerman Federal Government approv¬ 
ed the piogramnie--which was officially 
adopted by the Administrative Counc il 
only three days later — on January ty. 
Cireat Britain, japan, Spain and New 
Zc'aland made their retroactive agreement 
dcficndent on approval by their govean- 
nieiits. which have meanwhile agreed. 

In the programme, the German Fede¬ 
ral Government secs many values, not 
least a contribution to progress in the 
North-South dialogue. In general, Bonn 
evaluates the programme as an important 
supplementation anil concrctization of the 
international energy programme of Nov¬ 
ember i8, 1974. 

The programme signifies no confronta¬ 
tion with the oil-prcKluting coui irics out¬ 
side the TEA or with the developing coun- 
tries. The purpose is. latlier. to resjmnd 
to the desire shared by many of these 
countries, as far as economically possible, 
a use of world energy resources by tlie 
industrial countries In that way the pro¬ 
gramme serves the successful advaniemeni 
of the North..South dialogue iM-iwcrn the 
industrial and Third World countries. 
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GERMAN-POLISH AGREEMENT RATIFIED 


T he tlocunicnta of ratification of the 
agreement between the Federal Re¬ 
public of C^crmaiiy and the People's He- 
public of Poland on retirement and acci¬ 
dent insurance were exchanged in Bonn 
on March *4. 

Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich Gens- 
(her said: "With today’s exchange of 
doruments of ratification of the pension 
agi'ccnient. the prerequisites for the com¬ 
ing. into force of this agreement have been 
met. Thus the decisive step has been 
taken towards realizing the agreements 
that were negotiated in Helsinki and 
signed on October 9. 19751 in Warsaw. 

**Now wc want to look ahead. This we 
arc encouraged to do by the great Interest 
of the broad majority of public opinion 
In this country In the future of German* 
Polish relations, and by the determina¬ 
tion imprcislvcly expressed by the Bun- 
desrat’s unanimous deciiion to forge 
close, stable iclailons between the Federal 
Republic of Germany and Poland. 

"For the Polish and the German people 
I wish that these agreements as we anti¬ 
cipate, will bring us an important part 


of the way nearer to the Joint goal of 
developing between our countries a trust¬ 
ing co operation that at the same time 
serves peace in Europe.** 

Polish Ambassador Piatkowski thanked 
the Chancellor and the Foreign Minister 
for their pcTional commitments to the 
loming into existence of the agreements, 
and added: "These agreements are our 
joint, significant success In the sphere of 
shaping a peaceful pattern of living to¬ 
gether by our countries and our popula¬ 
ces: they are also a major contribution to 
the process oC detente and the develop¬ 
ment of peaceful co-operation in Europe. 
Ihe ronilng Into force of these agree- 
nienti overcomes the basic obstacles that 
arose from the burdens of the past, and 
opens the way towards full normalization 
of the iclationt between our countries 
and our populaces.** 

The Polish Foreign Minister, Mr. 
Stefan Olszowskl and his wife will be 
visiting the Federal Republic of Germany 
fiom April 6-9. 1976 at an invitation ex¬ 
tended to them by the Federal Foreign 
Minister, Mr. Censcher. 


T he Bundcirat (Council of Federal 
States) in a unanimous vote on 
March 11 approved the German-Polish 
agreement on retirement pensions. 

Foreign Mlniuer Genicher emphasized 
during the debate in the chamber of the 
Bundestag (Lower House of Parliament) 
that the German Federal Government has 
linked together, in regard to their taking 
legal effect, all agreements with Poland. 

He also thanked the Polish Government 
for having, through statements last week 
regarding the agreements, lent them "the 
appropriate quality of commitmeht." 

The agreements about permission for 
Germans living in Poland to leave for the 
Federal Republic of Germany are, the 
Foreign Minlttcr asserted, "binding under 
international law.'* 

Addressing the Bundeirat, Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt expressly thanked the 
Polish Government for what he called ita 
great show of understanding during the 
domestic debate about the German-Poliih 
treaties In the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many. 

The law ratifying the Gcrman-Pollih 
agreements was signed by President Walter 
Schcel on March la. 


Federa/ Fort/gn Af/n/afer Gtnac/itr and PoiiMh foreign MM%tn PoIImH Haad nf Slaff GlortA with ChgncgUor ffcAm/dl. 
Ot$iow9kl af ih9 Migning of Ui9 Mgmnfnt 



SAHR URGES RGNUNCJATf iTflJiu' 


A RENUNClATlON-of-forcc agreement 
by the industrial countries of the 
North and the developing countries of 
the South was called fur on West German 
Radio on March a a by Minister for Eco¬ 
nomic Co-operation Egon Bahr. He said 
a situation has arisen in which neither 
side could emerge as victor over the other 
but both sides could wound one another. 
After positive experience with renuncia¬ 
tion of force in Europe, Minister Bahr 
suggested that it slaould now be consider¬ 


ed whether absention from use of force 
could be applied to the North-South re- 
laiionship. The minister recalled that 
the world economy's inter-depcndence 
has grown. Minister Bahr pointed out 
that the Federal Republic oi Germany 
today obtains 40 per cent caf its raw 
materials, without which the German eco¬ 
nomy could hardly exist, from develop¬ 
ing countries. For their part, the coun¬ 
tries of .the Third World are dependent 
on imports from the industrial oountrlet. 


"r HE German Federal Government and 
■ the parties represented In the Bun¬ 
destag (Lower House of Parliament) see 
in the direct verting, planned for 1978, lor 
a European Parliament a major step In 
the direction of European political agree¬ 
ment. In a debate called for by the par¬ 
liamentary opposition on the Europe re¬ 
port of Belgian Prime Minister Tlnde- 
man. Minister of State WiichnewAi dec¬ 
lared on March 18: "A European policy 
is an insurance for the future.** 
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L9ader ofiha German business delegation 
Otto Wolff von Amerongen with Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi (left). Members 
of the delegation with President 
Fakhruddin All Ahmed fbelow). With 
External Affairs Minister Y.B. Chavan 
(bottom). 



T he German biulnen delegation which 
vlilted India from March lo to 14 
on the occaiion of the toth annivenary 
of the Indo*Gemian Chamber of Com- 
mcree returned to Germany satisfied with 
its diicttisions with Indian leaders* olB- 
ciali and industrialists. 

Delegation leader Otto Wolff von Amcr- 
ongen told a news conference that his 
personal impression of India's attitude 
to foreign investments in the country was 
that it was "fiexible**’ and it would be 
executed in an elastic way. It was also 
emphasised that the Indian government 
would select areas of cooperation where 
most needed. 

The i 4 *member delegation had, during 
iu three^ay stay in Delhi, dlscuiiioni 
with oSclaU including Economic Secretary 
M.G. Kaul mainly on the working ol 
FERA. The delegation called on Presi¬ 


dent Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed, and Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi, ll also had 
meetings with External Affairs Minister 
Y.B. Chavan. Finance Minister C. Subra- 
maniam, and FlCCl President Harish 
Mahlndra, and discussion with Industries 
Minister T.A. Pai.^ 

The discussions conducted by the dele¬ 
gation were confined to the investment 
climate in India and the possibilities avail¬ 
able to German firnu — in view of the 
strict Indian rules and regulations — to 
maintain existing investments and to And 
out new areas of co 4 >peration. During 
the discussions, the emphasis was put on 
the govcrnmenul stipulations and theii 
administration by the Government of 
India. 

The delegation was Informed that tiie 
Government of India welcomes, as it did 
In the past, foreign Investments in India. 


It however reserves for itself the right 
of refusing investments in fields in which 
local industry is already operating satis¬ 
factorily. It prefers investments in 
tranches of higher technology and in ex¬ 
port-oriented industries. Generally speak¬ 
ing, 4 he-Government of India prefers 
agreements providing for technical co¬ 
operation rather than those involving 
capital investments the delegation was 
rold. 

The German delegation requested for 
and obtained clarifications on various In¬ 
dian stipulations like the Foreign Ex¬ 
change Regulation Act. It was found that 
the Govt, of India was ready to make 
pragmatic use of the existing regulations 
if the investment in question appeared to 
l>e interesting from the Indian viewpoint. 
The exptession "flexibility'* introduced 
during the course of the discussi'ms, 
played an Important role and was gladly 
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Members of the German business lega¬ 
tion with Union Finance Minister C. Sub- 
ramaniam (betow). With Union Industries 
Minister T.A. Pel (middle). 


picked up by the Indian side and was 
supplemented by Union Minister Pai with 
the expression '‘negotiable." 

The Indian Government also revealed its 
preference for agreements providing for 
co-o|>eraiioti. The t;crman side said that 
111 cure•agrcciiieiits should not be confined 
to a perioil of five years alone. 

'I hr co-operation of German firms with 
l!> .i ilk third countries was dis* 

<• . .1 d. < The discussions renter- 

c*d mund the feasibility of such forms of 
(0.fipeiatioii anti the readiness of the Gr^v- 
erninrnt oi India to promote such co¬ 
operation. It was also discussed whether 
Indian (inns aie in a position to function 
in third countrie.H as full-fledged partners 
with aicrpianic- of risks or just as sub¬ 
contractors and whether it was possible 
for Indians tc» coxct possible losses with 
eKpoit guarantc'cs and insurances 

Ollier cpiestiMiis like the delays in the 
transfer of divuh tids and licence fees, the 
Indian ‘'rc.‘d-tapc" and the long lime 
taken to proiess investment proposals 
w'ec- also discussed. It was agreed that 
it nighcr degree of "flexibility" would be 
rxiTclsc'd in future. 

The leader of the German delegation 
repeatedly pointed out that co-operation 
agrennents and other forms of collabora¬ 
tion were also |K>s.sible with public sector 
etuei prises in India and that the German 
side always <'oiisiderc!d all such proposals 
with an open mind. 




Both sides agreed in the end that a way 
should be found out in a ‘follow up" 
session of the discussions to explore the 
areas of maximum ccxiperation. This 
could be achieved by holding meaningful 
discussions between the Chamber of Cenn- 
tnerce. the Embassy, representatives of the 
Government of India and various Indian 
public sector undertakings. 

The results of the visit of the German 
delegation were described as positive. One 
of the main results of the visit was that 
clarification of many outstanding ques¬ 
tions was obtained. The representatives 



Oeiegation leader ¥on Amerongen at a 
press conference In New Delhi. 


of large German firms appreciated the at¬ 
titude of the G€»vernracnt of India and 
there is obviously a willingness on the 
part of the German firms to make invest¬ 
ments in India as the country already 
possesses a good infra-structure. 

For considerable sections of the German 
industry, India still continues to remain 
an important market and efforts would 
be made to retain it by signing addition¬ 
al co-operat'ion agreements. Alt the dis. 
cussions during the conference sessions as 
well as the private discussions were guid¬ 
ed by this consideration. 
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COSTUME PAGEANT BY DIPLOMATS 



of iho £hiteasy of tho Monl Ropublle of GormMny ond ihoir whfOM Mo port In f#rt pogoont drooood in MdUionoi Gwmon 
eootumoo, M loft: Mr, ond Mrs, Sisnnsr, Csntro^Mr, Outks, 41 right: Mr, snd Mrs, Hstdsnrslch. 


^ HE diplomatic missions of several countries in Delhi 
■ staged a unique costume show on March 19 held in aid 
ol SOS Children's Village in India 

Diplomats from si countries, including the Federal Repub¬ 
lic of Germany, took part in the Third International Cos¬ 
tume Pageant at the NDMC indoor stadium, Talkotra 
Gardens. Indian folk dances were also part of the pageant 
Traditional costumes from tlie Federal Republic: oi Ger¬ 
many proved very popular with spectators and recreated a 
begone cn*a of .sartorial grace. Among the distinguished 
visitors who enjoyed the show were Mr. Karan Singh, Union 
Minister for Health and Family Planning and Mrs. Karan 
Singh. 

The turnover from the show will go to helping two 
villages, one near Delhi and Uie other in Jaipur, which the 
SOS Children's Village is running. 



Dr, Ksrsn Singh, MMstsr for Hsstth snd Fsmily Plsnnlng, Mrs. 
Ksrsn Singh snd Mrs, Olshl si ths eostums psgssnt. 


INDIA AT TENTH 

INTERNATIONAL 

TOURISM 

EXCHANGE 

FAIR 

Two ¥lswsofihs Indlsn stsndsi ths 


HE tenth International Tourism Ex- 
” change was held in Berlin from 
February s8 to March 7 with 441 directly 
represented exhibitors taking part, along 
with 30 additionally represented firms and 
oiganisations from 68 countries. India 
also tcxik part in^he fair and a large 
number of vuitors were recorded at the 
well designed Indian stall. 

n Exchsngs Pslrln Wssi Bsrlln, 


The fair again proved to be a globally 
accepted information and contact exchange 
for like tourism industry. Eighty-two per 
cent of all trade visitors were able to 
establish new contacts while 85 per cent 
tcx>k advantage of the cipportunity to con 
solidate business conucts already estab¬ 
lished. The fair was described as an un¬ 
qualified success by visitem and exhibitors. 











ROURKE 

CELEBRATES 10 MILLION TONNES 
OF STEEL PRODUCTION 


F ebruary 3, 1970, was a memorable day for 
the Rourhela steel plant — a prime example 
of Indo-German Cooperation—as on that day the 
plant hit the target ot producing to million tonnes 
of steel. To commemorate this achievement a mo- 
-nument has been erected at the Indira Gandhi Park 
in Rourkela township and was unveiled by Mr. 
Chandrajit Yadav, Union Minister for Steel and 
Mines on March si. 

A number of other functions were held to cele¬ 
brate the occasion of Rourkcla's production of lo 
million tonnes of saleable steel. Mrs. Nandini Sat- 
pathy. Chief Minister of Orissa, Ambassador 
Guenter Diehl of the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Dr. W. Schallenberg. Austrian Ambassador in India 
and other dignitaries tcx>k part in the comtnemora' 
tive functions, 'llicy included the unveiling of the 
monument, a public meeting at the Ispat Stadium, 
an exhibition entitled Rourkela-76’ and a cultural 
programme. 

Rourkela stands out today as a symbol of co¬ 
operation between India and the Fcrderal Republic 
of Germany and people of both countries can feci 
proud at the successes achieved by the plant. Hund¬ 
reds of German engineers and erectors were engag¬ 
ed for many years on tlie design and construction of 
Rourkela—years full of work, experience and final¬ 
ly, success. Rourkela a symbol of what Nehru 
called "temples of the modem age" is the re¬ 
sult of exemplary co-operation between Indian and 
German experts, collaboration in efficiency, under¬ 
standing and friendship characterized by mutual 
tiust' and confidence. 


The joint lndo>German platform to pla^ 
ultra-modern technology at the service of India’s 
economic development, and the training of more 
than 300 Rourkela engineers in the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany strengthened the ties which the 
Federal Government promoted with full effort and 
substantial funds. 

The steady increase in production and revenue 
bear witness to the ability and readiness of all em¬ 
ployees of the Rourkela Plant, from general mana¬ 
ger to steel-wot kcr, to bring a large and technologi- | 
cally highly complex enterprise safely through all 
the technical and economic phases of expansion 
and consolidation. 'Fcxlay the Rourkela Iron and 
bteel Works occupies a high-ranking and leading 
position in Indian industry. 

Perhaps the greatest achievement in Rourkela 
has been the feeling shared by management and 
workers. Indians and Germans alike, that they be¬ 
long to one unit and one family. Though there 
were tensions and disagreements in the earlier days, 
today one secs the feeling that all working at Rour- 
kcla belong to one cause and work for one purpose. 
This, in a sense, is typical of the sense of involve¬ 
ment and dedication that one can sec in many Ger¬ 
man industrial plants. 

The fact that Rourkela today is steadily break¬ 
ing records in production and has achieved opti¬ 
mum targets is also due to the sense of dedication 
that binds together the workers and experts and 
managers. The same sense of dedication to work 
together has inspired the co-operation between 
India and the Federal Republic of Germany. 






Mr, Charanjit Yadav, 
Union Minister For 
Steei And Mines, 
addressing a pubiic 
ratiy in Rourkeia held 
as part of thefunc* 
tions to commemo^ 
rate the production 
of 10 million tonnes 
of saleable steel by 
Rourkela steel plant. 



WORKERS AND MANAGEMENT CONGRATULATED 


S PEAKING at a laiigely attended func¬ 
tion at the Ispat Stadium in Rour- 
kcla on March ai, Mr. Charanjit Yadav, 
Union Minister Steel and Mines, said “The 
day is not far off when we will be making 
future plans for higher production of 
steel. The question of expansion of Rour¬ 
kela Steel Plant to at least 3.5 million 
tonnes will be considered." 

Mr. Yadav congratulated tlic workers 
and the management of the steel plant 
for achieving this prcxluction with their 
sincere c^orts. This had substantially 


helped conservation of foreign exchange 
which would otherwise have been spent 
on import of steel products, he added. 

Mr. Yadav urged workers to maintain 
the tempo of progress in future. He ex¬ 
pressed his happiness that the steel plant’s 
capacity utilisation in saleable steel pro¬ 
duction during the last three months was 
rent per cent. 

The Orissa Chief Minister Mi.s. Nandi 
ni Satpathy, who s|>okc at the function, 
pl(‘adccl for thc^ expamion of the* Rour¬ 
kela Steel Plant. Orissa which was ‘tco. 


nomically poor, would be developed if 
more industries were set up. The mineral 
resources of the state should be fully ex¬ 
ploited for its development, she said. 

Dr. P.I.. Agarwal, General Manager of 
the Plant, in his address of welcome said 
the remarkable progress made by the 
Plant was the result of hard work by the 
workers and the management. The capa¬ 
city utili&aiion in the Plant had signific¬ 
antly intrcasc'd. For the last 9 months 
the Plant had Ixrcn operative at 95 per 
cent and for the last three months at cent 
per rent of its rated capacity, he added. 


ROURKELA’s Impact all over india 


Speech by HJE. Mr. Guenter Diehl, 
Ambaasador of the Federal Republic of 
Germany, New Delhi: 

O N behalf of the Government of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, 1 
present lu the workers, enginccis and 
managers of the Rourkela Siiecl Plant the 
congratulations and the good wishes of 
the German people, texlay while you 
celebrate the production ot Uic* ten mil¬ 
lionth ton ctf steel. 

In the different functions we .spoke 
about Rourkela yesterday, today and to¬ 
morrow; 1 want to take up this ap¬ 
proach. Allow me to offer a few themghts 
aliout Indo-German relations and our 
friendship in the past, in the present and 
in the future. 

In the past there has been a long-dated 
relationship between Indians and Ger¬ 
mans, founded on a common approach to 
the concept of men's destination in our 
world. 

It was therefore in line with this rela¬ 
tionship that the Germans have support¬ 
ed India's heroic struggle for freedom 
and independence that was won finally 
after the end of the Second World War. 
A painful and dramatic partition was 
also part off ygur history. We in Germany 
at the same time, coming out of the dis¬ 
asters of the Second World War, experi¬ 
enced as you did. the partition of our 


—AMBASSADOR DIEHL 


country; in our rase br^-ause the big 
powers opposed each other on our soil. 

We in the Fed eral Re pub lic have re- 
jcrtccl capitalism and i otiimuiiism. We 
have~ found a srx ial and poliiicar siVuc^ 
lure of our own. based ciii social justice, 
right and freedom. 

The Indian leadership, right from 
bc'^niiing up to these clays, lias ru»t ac- 
ceptecT oiie ~of Ihe” conflin iiig systems, lyas 
not Gecn~^Tciccr "by alien political doc- 
~tr lne.s. Your lea deis, from M ahatma 

Gandhi an^d Pandit _Nehru to Indira 

Gandhi, have clevelopcd a policy that is 
genuinely Indian. 

One~irf the results is t hat wc both have 
no power-political ambitions and can 
therefore rmperatc cli a basis of confi*- 
dence and trust that is not commo nly 
fou nd in the world today. That wc h ave 
built Rourkela together is just one more 
example for the deep and g en uine in¬ 
terest tlia't Germany takes fit fhe wcll- 
being, in the indepcn^nce and freedom 
of India." 

It is correct that the Federal Republic 
of Germany has made a major contribu¬ 
tion when the Government of India de¬ 
cided to build a steel plant in Rourkela. 
But this is only one and certainly not the 
most imporiam aspect. 

In the meantime, other steei plants and 
much bigger ones have been constructed 


also here in India. But the Indian ex¬ 
perts, who really know something alx>ut 
the niaking of stc*e], say that Rourkela is 
still the most sophisticated plant in 
India. It seems to be feasible and desir¬ 
able that also tomorrow Rourkela re¬ 
mains a sophisticated plant that will 
gi\e good services. 

'I'hc* real importance of Rourkela Is 
that it was a pace-setter in technology, in 
modern management and in workers’ 
participation. Rourkela has indeed made 
an impact everywhere in India where 
steel is pr-^duced. 

R(«urkela has also been a model for 
international cooperation. It has shown 
how this can be clone in decency and in 
good style. Wc have encouraged our 
Indian friends to use the most modern 
technology and offered all we knew about 
it. My countrymen that came to Rourkela 
have long ago handed over their %vork 
to the Indian colleagues and friends 
knowing that they left Rourkela in good 
hands. In this context, Rourkela has again 
set new standards, being an example for 
'Others to follow. 

May Rourkela for many years to come, 
by its performances and its achievements, 
serve the Indian people and the Indian 
nation. 

Also tomorrow, also in the future, you 
will find us at your side. 
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PfMMi Lu§M§ f?oi/fAt/« /i» 196$ Pt Jaiw%h§rM Mhru during a Wa/I to 

ihg $t—l Plant In 1961 


THE ROURKELA STORY 


(ExctrpU from m irtielo by Or. N. S. Dolor. GS. Rourkolo Stool Piont) 


T he ftory of Rourkela itecl plant be¬ 
gins on a misty winter morning in 
1956 with the roar of bull-dosers and 
tractors on the site of a green field and a 
cluster of huu. which made up a village 
called Rourkela. 

It took just 10 years to transfigure 
this slumbering village to the premier 
Steel City of India; the so called **tem- 
pie*' of modern India. Today the tradi¬ 
tional sounds of gongs and Adivasi drums 
have been drowned by the cacophony of 
steel — the Rourkela symphony. Rour- 
kela's modern township today harbours a 
quarter million people. 

It is interesting to think over in retros¬ 
pect that while Rourkela Steel Plant was 
ill the project stage on the drawing IxMird 
and collaboration from abroad was sought 
for the necessary technical know-how in 
this regard, the same was not very much 
forthcoming in the beginning. However 
M/s Alfred Krupp of West Germany came 
forward in this regard and negotiations 
for setflng up this project with an an¬ 
nual capacity of 500,000 tonnes of ingot 
steel were concluded with M/s Krupp 
and M/s Demag of West Germany. A 
combine. IGKD. consisting of the above 
two firms was formed for providing the 
necessary financial, technical aid for the 
fruition of this project. The combine 
submitted a preliminary report in 1954 
followed by a detailed Project Report in 
Januaiy, 1955. 


However, taking into consideration the 
over-all industrial development program* 
me during the second plan period, it was 
decided at that stage to increase the capa¬ 
city of the Plant to one million tonnes of 
ingot steel for which a supplementary 
agreement was entered into with the con¬ 
sultants in July. 1955. Subsequently the 
detailed project report for an installed 
capacity of one million tonnes of ingot 
steel per year was finalised in November. 
1955 a^nd accepted by the Government in 
February. 1956. The preliminary cons¬ 
truction weak was started in 1956 and the 


first unit to be commissioned was Coke 
Oven Battery No. 1 in 1958 followed by 
Blast Furnace, Steel Melting Shop. 
Blooming & Slating Mill. Hot Strip 
Mill, Plate Mill and Cold Rolling Mills 
which was lastly commissioned in July. 
1961. 

To take advantage of the inbuilt capa¬ 
city of the Blooming 8e Slabing Mill, 
Wide Hot Strip Mill and Plate Mill and 
to meet the additional demand of flat 
products to the ever growing needs of 
India, it was decided to expand the Plant 
to a capacity of 1.8 million tonnes of in 


Pr§ 9 ldant Rajandra Praaad Inaugurating tha flrat blaat furnaea. 
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got Steel per year. 

This expansion scheme also envisaged 
addition of such units as Electric Sheet 
Mill for producing dynamo and trans¬ 
former grade steel, galvanising lines 
for plain and corrugated galvanised 
sheets, electrolytic tinning lines, etc., 
to have a wider product diversification. 
The project report for the expansion was 
prepared by the erstwhile Central Engi¬ 
neering 8e Design Bureau of Hindustan 
Steel Limited in igtii and the coiiJitruc- 
tion and commissioning of the expansion 
units was completed in igOg. 

The magnitude and importance of this 
riant's contribution can be well imagined 
today when Rourkcla Steel Plant has a 1 . 



also embodied in the pioneering venture 
of labour participation in Management, 
Tribal Welfare Schemes and a social 
awareness in the field of ancillary indus¬ 
try growth, peripheral developnient acti¬ 
vities and social welfare activities for the 
employees of Rourkela Steel Plant and 
their families. 

Rourkela Steel Plant, it may be added, 
has been all along a mSjor steel producer 
in India and is now poised for higher 
production levels snd higher profiu in 
Ihe coming yesrt. This Steel Plant, hav¬ 
ing a capital investment of approximate¬ 
ly Rs. 464.6 croret, has fully jutti&ed this 
investment by the nation. Subsequent to 
the ao-point economic programme by our 
Prime Minister. Rourkela has responded 


today when Rourkela Steel Plant has aK /?OurAe/a - gtntral WtiP Miniucr. RourkeU ha. responded 

K M ca le siee xhi, Steel City of today built at an in- whole-heartedly to the call for increased 

w 1C IS \ la o" y w 11C industrial vestment off about Rs. tg crores, boasts of produaion and is now operating at near 
growt 1 in n la ut a so or such core having uniqueness of ao.aii modern rated capacity level. It is expected that 


Kctcirs as c cmc, ai ways, etc. This houses, 13 shopping centres, a with the sustained efforts from all its em- 

ice ant las a so in i ic mian time modern hospital with 511 beds. 6 ployees. Rourkela Steel Plant will march 

carne a iota sa cs revenue o about Rs. |,galih centres, a super market, an ever- to greater heights in coining years not 
I, 2 crores out o w iir a out s. 520 park, 4 college and 10 high ichcxib, only in production but also in quality and 

crores avc cen pai lac * to the nation- ^ dubs and 13 community centres, and customer satisfaction angles and thus con- 
al excheciuer 111 various forms such developed roads in the city itself. tribute to a laige extent to the overall 

as excise;, interest on oaiis, loans, etc. A progressive outlook at Rourkcla is economic growth of India. o 

.substantial quantity of foreign exchange_ - - - 

AN IMPRESSIVE PROGRESS 

tonnes of steel products. (Excsrpts ffom an article by Or. R. Mintrop. Chairman. Fried Krupp Hutlanwarka A6) 

While the above gives a glimpse of I OOKING back at the difficulties that aveiging go% of capacity in respect of 
the evolution of the plant, it is also neccs- were to be overcome in the 'sixties saleable steel, shows tlie tremendous pro- 

sary to recognise the efforts made for after the start-up of production, the gress made under the guidance of the 
the development of Rourkela Steel City, present high level of plant utilization. General Manager, Dr. Agarwal. and a 
iE|mH^H^mHa|||m|||||mn|B||HBnm||HmiH|mM|||||||H|||||||M|^H||m||m|m|||H||mB qualified team engineers, salesmen 

stccl The progms made par- 

Message from the Federal Minister for Economic Cooperation. Mr. Egon !n,pr«»ive tor > European neel- 

Batar, on the occasion of the production of the ten mUlhm tonaea of tteel at the >”>" working under better climatic con- 
Rourkelfi Steel Plant : ditiont. On this proud occasion, there- 

“The production of the 10.000,000th ton of steel is a proud day for “V congratuia- 

^ Rourkela and it is a remarkable event not only for Rourkela and India. *««“ .“ •“ Aourk*** who have 

*h. I Contributed to Uiu lucceta. 


“The production of the 10.000,000th ton of steel is a proud day for . ' * ““ 

^ Rourkela and it is a remarkable event not only for Rourkela and India. *««“ .“ •“ Aourh*** who have 

Rourkela is a milestone in the cooperation between India and the Federal '^•"hnted to thu lucceta. 

Republic of Germany. 

The project started more than 20 years ago when German firms began , ^ 

to olan and suddIv imoortant capital aoods for the uteel mill. Since then. renowned exmne nmuiieiieii 

the*Governmem of the Federal RepuWic of Germany has made available to ^^keu^^w^w 

Rourkcla more than DM 1.000 million (DM 1 - Rs 3.40) financial assis- wJITo 

tance, that is. one third of the total investments for the steel mill. In 1 °*! 

addition, the German Federal Government provided advisers to the project. u ^ ^ 

Rourkela is the largest industrial project within the development coopera- which India had taken upon her- 
tion of the Federal Republic of Germany. And it is the one which is best ““ reco^.ytagm ot «- 

known to the German public. India has. by the steel mill of Rourkela. after m- 

some initial difficulties, made great efTorts towards expanding her industrial ^e*> »dvi^ India to 

production. Rourkela saved the country thousands of millions in foreign *" agriculture, light industries 

exchange. But above all, the steel mill renders a service to the people. Some 'watioiial training rather than in 
35,000 jobs were created. Its indirect effect dn the labour situation was even in basic industry, 

greater: many people were now able to make a living in an area which These sceptics lacked the courage or the 
previously had had little to oflEer. A whole region took a step forward in v‘»ton to see that steel was needed for the 
development. My sincere and eordial wishes go out to all those, on the gmerai industrialisation of this laigc toun- 
Indian and on the German side, who, through their hard work, have con- ‘O' »™* •*>« devdopment «>i its inira- 

tributed towatds making this enterprise a success.” structure and transport system. 
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BOMi^KiEfcA eicggps TAHoero 


THR galvanising line of the. cold 
■ rcilling mill complex of Rourkela 
Steel plant ex(c<*decl its annual target of 
i(xi,(Mx> tonnes of galvanised sheets with 
one month and six days still on hand 
in the current tinamial year. 

The plant had produced loo.i'jo ton¬ 
ne's during tlie year hy the morning of 
February 24. 

During the year, production of galva¬ 
nised sheets had been 9.345 lonnes a 


month as against 8,690 tonnes a month 
during 1974-75 — an increase of 7.5 per 
cent. Against the average monthly 
production of 3.«57 tonnes in 1974-75- 
the current year's monthly production 
amounts to 4,271 tonnes, the increase 
Ireing 31.1 per cent. 

Rourkela has Irecn working at 92 per 
cent of rated capacity, which means 
that all the multiple technical problems 
it has faced have been overcome. 



REMINISCING 

ROURKELA 


(Excarptt from an articio by Harmann 
Klinari Formar Garman Tochnical Advisor 
Rourkola Stool Plant). 


In <*ontrast, optimists like myself and 
some of them the gentlemen on the pre¬ 
sent executive staff of the Rourkela Steel 
Plant felt right from the start that it was 
only natural for India to supply a large 
part of her iron and steel requirement 
herself and not have to import iiureasing 
quantities of steel year after year. The 
achievement now recorded in Rourkela 
confirms that the expansion- of India’a 
domestic steel industry was and Is the 
correct policy 

The building of Rourkela and the 
other steel plants was a logical step to¬ 
wards the use of indigenous resources such 
as the large ore deposits and sources of 
energy* as well as the existing reserves of 
coking coal. In retrospect, it must he 
said that the construction of thev iron 
and steel works, including Rourkela, has 
proved a farsighted measure in the inter¬ 
est of India's economy. 

Technically, Rourkela is an iron and 
steelworks of international standards with 
all the advantages and disadvantages as- 
sfuiatecl with ultra-modern technology. 
Ihe benefits of efficient, low^ost opera¬ 
tion arc accompanied by the problems of 
coping with the intricacies of high-rapa¬ 
city plant and equipment. The range of 
products is also extremely complex. It 
should further be noted that Roiukeia is 
one of the few works in the world where 
steel-making and chemical process are 
interlinked. With a laigc fertilizer plant 
attached to the works in which nitrogen 
from the tonnage oxygen plant and hydro¬ 
gen from coke-oven gas is converted into 
calc ium-ammoiiium-nitratc fert ilirer, 

Rourkela is contributing directly to the 
development of the country's agriculture. 

Cemsidering the sophisticated design and 
layout, the teething troubles encountered 
ill the initial phase of Rourkela are C|uite 
understandable, especially since the v/orks 
had been established in the State of Orissa 
which at the time lacked industrial facili¬ 
ties and expc!riencc. Tlii.s required a lot 
of iniprovization during the initial phase 
until finally tlic conditions required for 
normal proclurtioii flow were achieved. 
The decisixe factor in the development 
leading to the production of the 10 mil¬ 
lionth tonne of saleable stec‘1 was, how¬ 
ever, the excellent cooperation between 
Indian and €>crinan engineers and special¬ 
ists in the construction and start-up of 
the production facilities. 


HE organization of the erection of 
■ the three iron and steel works. Rour¬ 
kela, Bhilai and Durgapur differed wide¬ 
ly. Wliile Bhilai and Durgapur were turn¬ 
key jobs* the Rourkela project involved 
supply and erection contracts signed with 
3G German companies. The specifications 


were compiled in collaboration with tbe 
Krupp-Dcmag team. In the case of Bhi¬ 
lai and Durgapur negotiations had to be 
(onductexi only with one contractor which 
greatly facilitated the erection of the iron 
and steel works. For Rourkela. it was 
necessary to perform large-scale coordina- 
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lion work cmi-ring r\c.T> detail in oidt-i 
to keep up wilti ilie tiiiie silii-duU* (or 
Bhilai. 

lhi.% lask i\a<i started parlKulaih by 
Ke.si«krit Duet tor Ganapaii. 1 res¬ 

ponsible lor il.s iiiiplenieniation. fritr that 
purpose 1 treated an oigaiii/ation irulutl 
ing only ib Indian engineers, who undei 
my direction suttessEuUy performed this 
rxtmnelv diflnult task. 1 was assisted 
by D.V. Kii.slina-Rati, hi.s deputy. K. 
George, who was res|>onsiblc tor the erec¬ 
tion and, in turn was avsisti-il 1>\ la young 
project engineers, and R.l*. Siinha. hi» 
|>ersotint’l assistant. 

With this comparatively small staff, 
the coiiirol of tt lord I nation and ercitioti 
functioned jsioiiishingly well. This, how¬ 
ever. had been made po.s»ible only by 
.siringetit leadership, where everyiKwJy was 
fully avvare tif the responsibilities 

1 he young engineers furiiislied proof 
that umlcT coirc^|K>nding direction they 
would later on Im> able to fierfortti greater 
tasks iiidepeiidciiily. I am happy to 
point out that all of my fanner young 
assistants have now lieen pnuncHed to 
high posts, which they till most saiisfac- 
torilv. partly due to the rigorous educa¬ 
tion they received at Rourkela. I'he erec¬ 
tion of the individual plants by the Ccr* 
man ereiiion teams required the use of 
sub-i'ontractois, Indian companies exclu¬ 
sively, all of whom proved very successful 
in enabling the individual plants to be 
commiuiunecl ud time. 

The supply contracts for Rourkela were 
not signed with 96 German companies 
Until late CKtober 1956, while at Bhilai 
the construction of the plant was started 
already in May 1956. tn spite of this, we 
succeeded in putting Blast Furnace No. 1 
Into operation, as the Ant of the three 
plants, on February s* i959» In addition 
to the current erection control this had 
become possible due to the efficiency of 
the German companies of Dr. Otto, Kop- 


pi-rs. GHH, Sit mens. Lurgi. etc. The 
lokcr ovc-ii badriv wus completed as eaily 
as Sipieiiibrr i(|r^H so that lli<* litst coke 
supply l>c't.aiiu‘ available in Dei ember of 
that year. ‘1 limugh the intensified use 
ui its election |>rrsi>iiiiel (•1111 succeeded 
ill making up tor delays. Lurgi roinpleted 
the gas f leaning plant on schedule. Sie- 
niens completed the power plant and the* 
blower house, aiicl Mannesmann took care 
ol the pipe's and water supply. This 
enormous aiiuiuiit of work makc» it quite 
clear that it was very important to con- 
Itol all consinution work from a central 
|K>iiii in c»rder to avoid any bottlenecks 
on the construe lion site. '1 he organization 
of Che construction work at Rourkela is a 
fMrrfect c'xample of wc»rk based on the 
one man'teain principle, under which 
the resident dirertor, the Ckrman advis¬ 
ors team. I and my cmgirieers, and the in¬ 
dividual supplv fiiim with their erection 
supervisors ccKiperated just like one man. 
'Ihus. the success of the blowing-in of 
Blast Furnace No. 1 wa.s ensured. 

I'he c*xample of the commissioning of 
Blast Furnace No. 1 and its auxiliary 
plants kept on repeating itself in the erec¬ 
tion of the other plants because the same 
efficiency of all employed was to be found 
there too. The erection of the steel plant 
deserves special mention, in which case 
the VOEST company, owing to the per¬ 
fect oiganization oT^all at work succeeded 
in completing the LD steel plant so much 
ahead of time that the plant could not 
be put into operation immediately after 


cc.inpleiion because we had to wait for 
the M>iiiplctioii of the fiwgeii plant. 

*1 he geneial piaii fin Rourkela provid¬ 
ed for tlie |Kmibility t>f establLsIiing im¬ 
portant sctoiulary industries. The larg¬ 
est fertilizer plant of India is the most 
important one i»f them. By synthesizing 
the niinigen. loiiiiiig as a waste product 
from the LD, steel plant's oxygen gciie- 
ratitig plant, with hydrogen obtained 
from the coke? oven gas. the fertilizer plant 
can prc'cduce up to 460,000 tonnes of caL 
cium-ammonium-nitrate per year. This 
quantity was sufficient to supply about 
half Ilf the cultivated area of the .State 
of Orissa with fertilizers. India has thus 
built a plant, which in combination with 
an LD steel plant dcK?s not exist anywhere 
else in the world. 

The erection of the Rourkela plant 
taken as a whole shows that it was possi¬ 
ble in spite of all diflk'ultics, such as the 
strike of the longshoremen, transport dilli- 
cuhies. the monsoon rains, etc. 

Today the RcHirkela plant is proud of 
being able to Icxik back on a production 
of ten millicm tonnes, which is further 
proof that India is capable of continuing 
to build independently new plants and to 
operate them at high performance levels, 
/s a competent associate taking part in 
the erection of the Rourkela plant. 1 wish 
to congratulate my former asscKiates on 
this great success. When In 1954 1 ap¬ 
plied for the job of technical adviser I 
made a promise to help India. 1 am 
proud of having fulfilled that promise. 


SAi^JA or- i-. lJ 

(Eicirptt frgffl m artlclt by Dr. D.J. Ram, MD, NicbMofca 
formarly Raaldaat Easlaaar at Reurfcala Staal nant) 


Jakafya, Takya. aad 


M y personal involvement with Rour¬ 
kela dates back to a day in April, 
1951 — a day yet vivid in my memory. 1 
had Just got married the day before, 
when an entirely unexpected cable from 
Krupp's planning department reached me 


in Paris. It contained numerous ques¬ 
tions on raw materials for an 'unnamed* 
steel project in India, and 1 eras asked to 
visit Essen for further discussions. It 
was on this occasion, when the towns of 
the Ruhr area had not yet e m etged from 
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the ravafcs of the wmr, thit 1 got in oni- 
tmu witli the leading tponiort of the In¬ 
dian steel project in Knipp. and some, 
what later in DEMAG. 

A deeisivc step forward was taken in 
DccemticT 1953 with the conclusion of a 
consulting agreement between the Indian 
Governmenk and Fried Knipp, Essen 
and DEMAG Aktiengesellschaft, Duisburg, 
marking the beginning of the planning 
wage. 

On my first uispection trips to Rourkela, 
in the first week of September 1954, all 
the rivers; the Koel^ Sankh and Brali- 
mani were in space. With no accommo¬ 
dation then available in Rourkela, we 
lodged at Birniiirapur, and the daily 
CTUsiing of the Sankh by boat was an ad¬ 
venture by itself. 

IGKD'i Resident Engineer's office, after 
an interlude in Calcutta where 1 joined 
as Deputy Resident Engineer, moved to 
Rourkela in November 1956. Meanwhile 
HSL had at their disposal a sizeable staff 
on the site and IGED had grown to more 
than a dozen engineers. By now, Rour¬ 
kela started to bustle with activity on 
both sides of tlie hill range. The days 
of accommodation in tents or railway 
wagons were over. X-mas 1956 was cele¬ 
brated with solid mots over our heads. 


For many of my German colleagues it 
was the first time that they were separat¬ 
ed on X-mas from their families in Ger¬ 
many. 

With the beginning of 1957 more and 
more civil contractors arrived and spread 
their camps. The first monsoon came 
and passed, wrecking In iu train many 
foundation pits^ provisional structures, 
temporary bridges — and many a time 
fciicdule. Witii the advent of the dry 
season, the work force increased, until 
n€«arly 40,000 men and women maimcHl 
ihe building sites round tlie clock. Struc- 
luraU and election tackles had started 
arriving since mid-year, and with it the 
determination to get things going grew in 
all involved. By liie end of the year, the 
first structure went up at the coke-oven, 
blast furnace and power plant sites. When 
out of 45.000 tonnes of stcef structures for 
the rolling mills, the first column was 
placed in position by middle of Ap.il 
*958. the sites were set for erection work 
to get into full swing all over the plant 
area. 

From a small beginning, the transfor¬ 
mation of Rourkela into the then largest 
construction site in India in inodeiii 
times, had become a reality, and all 
human and material resources set in mo¬ 


tion in this process were geared to one 
objective — the timely completion of the 
plant 

To revert to today, leaving remini¬ 
scences behind. The recent world wide 
recession saw raw steel production ;in the 
17 member countries of the Internktional 
lion and Steel Institute dropping by 14.1 
per cent in me first eleven months of 
1975, compared with the same period in 
1974. An inverse trend was observed only 
in South Korea — up 5.1 per cent, Tur¬ 
key — up 7.4 per cent, Brazil —* up io.fi 
pcT cent, India — up 13.7 per cent and 
South Africa — 17.9 per r^nt, during the 
same period. 

Against this background. Rourkela's pro¬ 
duction of saleable steel during the calen¬ 
der year 1975, amounted to 965,513 tonns 
or SI.3 per cent more than during 1974. 
Such promising achievement calls for con. 
lolidation. but also projection into the 
future by harnessing the know-how ex¬ 
pertise available, in eventually expanded 
production facilities. 

At one time, criticism was rampant 
about oversophisticated process teihniqucs 
at Rourkela. The past has proven that in 
the competitive world of today it is only 
up-to-date technology of the first order 
which eventually counts. • 


ROURKELA'S CONTRIBUTION TO DEFENCE 

SERVICES 


(Eicarptt from an wticlt by M.M. Sm. Sacrotnry. Oofonca ProCnction) 

I T would be true to say that the The requirements of steel for defence cal composition 

” developments in the field of wea- prcxiuction are very varied and extend 

Itonary and armament would not have from the simple fircc-cutting mild steel to 
been possible but for the corresponding sophisticated alloy steels required for 

developments in the field of engineering sliclls and cartridge cases, structural steels 
materials, the most important of which to various specifications, armour steel for 
undoubtedly is steel. The development manufacture off tanks, shipbuilding qua- 
of the defence prcxiuction base in our lity steel for manufacture of warships. 

etc. In fact, there are menre than 60 
types of special steel differing in ihemi. 


country, thereiore, owes a great deal to 
the development of <mr steel industry. 


T he commissioning of units at the 
million tonne stage started in 
December 195S and continued upto 
the beginning of 196a. though, three 
out of fix hot dip tinning lines were 
commistioned only in igfig'fig and 
one of tlie two sheet shearing lines 
In Cold Rolling Mill complex in 
1967. The million tonne capacity 
Rourkela Steel Plant wat commisiion- 
ed in full by the second half off 1961 
and Che various units off Fertilizer 
Plant by end of 196a. 


The main mill equipments off the 
million tonne stage were considered 
ad'-quate for expansion to 1.8 million 
tonnes, particularly the Slatting Mill. 
Plate Mill and Hot Strip Mill. Only 
auxiliary ffacilictes like soaking pit 
and reheating furnace capacity were 
added in these areas. The commis¬ 
sioning off the expansion units com¬ 
menced in 1965 and wat completed 
by end off 1968 though, some units 
like one off the galvanising lines, were 
commifsiemed only by the end of 1969. 


and physical properties 
required by the ordinance factories alone 
for the manufacture of armament stores. 

The finished products as required by 
us consist off billets, bars, rods as well as 
tarious types off flats and cold-rolled strips 
up to a minimum thickness of 31 BG and 
width of 15 mm. The tonnage required 
for a number c»f grades is compara. 
tively small. The specifications are very 
stringent and in view of the sophisticated 
and strategic end-use, pioresB control dur¬ 
ing steel manufacture assumes great im¬ 
portance. Further, the pattern of de¬ 
mand of the various types of steel re¬ 
quired for defence pioductton dependa 
upon operational requirements and hence 
is unpredictable and subject to wide varia¬ 
tions. All these factors add greatly to 
the supplier's difficulties in catering to the 
needs of Defence Production. The faa 
that the Department of Defence Produc¬ 
tion has been able to expand and increaac 
production off defence equipment and 
stores manifold in the last decade, is a 
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itibute to the steel industry which has 
risen to meet its requirements in a big 
way. 

In this respect, the «:ontribution of the 
Rourkela Steel Plant has t>een of major 
significance It has supplied till today a 
total quantity of 60,000 tonnes of plates 
and 1,60.000 tonnes of sheets to various 
Defence Units thereby enabling us to 
impose cut-down orf our import bill. At 
present, nearly 70 per cent of plates and 
sheets required by ordinance factories are 
supplied by Rourkela. Except for very 
special quality of steel plates and sheets, 
amounting to a few hundred tonnes, no 
import of plates and sheets have been 
made during the past four years and the 
ordinance factories have come to depend 
almost entirely on the indigenous steel 
plants for their requirements. Sf>ecial 
mention m;*st be made of the develop- 
ment of Aluminium Killed CR Sficets 
and special quality HR Sheets to spec. 16- 
ed chemical composition and physical 
properties to meet our stringent quality 
rexjuiremems. 

Similarly, our Defence Public Sector 
Undertakings like Mazagon Dock. Garden 
Reach Workshops. Goa Shipyard and 
Bharat Earth Movers, who are major 
consumers of MS Plates, have been able 
to obtain a sizeable proportion of their 
requirement from indigenous steel plants. 

Pariiiular mention must be made of 
the development of rolling and machining 
of special quality armour plates rexjuired 
for pioductioii of Vijayanta tanks at 
Heavy Vehicles Factory. Avadi. Although 
the prcKluction of this item had received 
a set back due to shortage in supply of 
ingots from the* Alloy Steel Plants Durga. 
pur, the production rate; has recently 
picked up. We ari* trying to develop 
other sources for supply of ingots so that 
capacity at Rourkela can be fully utilised. 

The variety of steel requirement of the 
Defence, its urgency and the ncte-ssity of 
adherence to the quality standards have 
indeed been a challenge to the steel in¬ 
dustry and in particular to Rourkela. 

They have thereby made a vital contri¬ 
bution to the success of the defence pro¬ 
duction programme and in the prcxress 
gained significantly by .acquisition of new 
Btccl making technology. To us in the 
Department of Defence Production this is 
a major benefit keeping in view our 
future requirements and wc look forward 
to our continuing collaboration towards 
ensuring the security of our country. 
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TP O commemorate the momentous occa- 
■ sion of crossing the 10 Million Tonne 
mark in saleable stex*! prcxluctioii by 
Rourkela Steel Plant, a monument has 
been built in the Indira Gandhi Park. 
Rourkela township. The basic theme of 
this tiionumeiit is *'Organised Growth 
I'll rough Co-operaiion And joint Panic i- 
pal ion." It is the co-operation l^etween 
various agent ies, the worker and the 
nianagenieiii. the various State and Cent¬ 
ral Government agencies, piivate and 
public vectors, the suppliers and custo¬ 
mers, and man) others directly or in¬ 
directly connected, which tias cmablcd the 
plant to overcome innumerable hurdles 
and cross the 10 million tonne mark. 'The 
co-operation rendered by the Government 
of Federal Republic of Germany and 
German industry has helped the first 
public sector steel plant in India to come 
up as a part c»F an ambitious plan for 
massive industrialisation of the enutttry 
The monument. 10 metres high, con¬ 
sists of the base, the pedestal and the 
monumental place. The base is in the 
diape of a polygon with 10 faces and 10 
steps leading to the massive pedestal 
depicting organised giqwih. The pedestal 
has four faces bearing four monograms 
and four plaques with inscriptions. The 
Southern face which has gcK the maximum 
visibilty bears the monogram showing an 


employee of the Steel Plant. It is the 
contribution and effort r>f the rniire 
work-forc'e singly and collectively that has 
helped this plant to be what it is today. 
I’lie inscription in Oriya therefore men 
tions proudly "ROURKE 1 .A—^A PACE¬ 
SETTER IN JOINT PARTfCIPA 
TION." The theme of liido-C^erinaii col 
lalxtraiion has been artistically depicted 
on the Eastern face and the German in 
siriplion aptly mentions: "ROURKELA-- 
A SYMBOL OF INDO-GERM^N .COL 
LABORATION." The other two mono 
grams on Northern and Western faces 
show the emblems of SAIL and IISI. with 
iiiscripiinns mentioning "ROURKE 1 .A - 
A SUBSIDIARY OK SAIL" written in 
English and "ROURKELA—THE FIRST 
rirBl.lC SECTOR .STEEL PLANT * writ 
ten in Hindi. 

The l<*p monuinmial pic*cr vvmlKtlises 
die aUiieveinent of 10 million icninc' sale¬ 
able steel. I'lie two hands vignifv co 
operation and joint paiiicipaiicHi, cHoving 
up logeihcT and upholding our prcxluc*- 
tion effort depicted by a sheet coil - a 
prcMluct of this plant. 

An iinjMirtant feature alxiut the inoru 
ment 19 that the whole idea has licen con 
ceived. designed and executed by the 
Plant'.H own enginexTs and workmen uti¬ 
lising fully the available internal resour¬ 
ces of the Plant. 
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Oskar Kokoschka 


AT SO-A LIVING LEGEND IN THE ART WORLD 


^^SKAR Kokoachkii, the G(*rinaii aitiu 
ivliosc works art* on view in the 
National Gallery of Modern Art's exhihi- 
tion of German Expressionist Graphics 
(sc*e GN March 15 issue), turned go in 
March. He is known today as one of 
Gertiiatiy's greatest modern artist? and 
age has not dimmed any of his artistic 
fervour. 

Strangely enough. Kokoschka's artistic, 
work began when he was almost forty 
years old. Before that, he was a professor 
at the Dresden Academy of Arts. But he 
ended his academic career abruptly and 
began roaming Europe like a restless 
nomad. He also visited Africa and the 
Orient, as if hunting a dream. Perhaps 
it was a dream of his childhood — for 
Kokoschka had been fascinated when at 
the age of ten his father gave him a l>ook 
"Orbis Pictus" (A World In Pictures) by 
the great humanist and teacher of the 
17th century, Gomenius. And even at 
forty, leaving his career behind, Koko¬ 
schka was searching for his own world in 
pictures. 

The artistic products of Kokoschka's 


cotilideni and difficult tharacter. He has 
lived through wars and catastrophes, al. 
ways reacting to the effects these have on 
mankind. He has seen the collapse of 
dynastic's and dictatorships, always seeing 
tliein from the human point of view. 

He created a major stir with hU early 
psychological portraits, which in a clair¬ 
voyant and almost hallucinatory fashion 
foicsawdl-saster. decay, sickness and death. 

Kokoschka's work is charged with emo¬ 
tion, with a vital expressive style of hec¬ 
tic. brush strokes and twitching lines, in- 
tcrruptc'xl with phases that are almost 
baroque. In this way he has built up his 
life's work. 

It was built upon trembling soil, how- 
ex er. His iK'st paintings are witnesses of 
an experienced joint luffdring of artist 
model. 

In his later works, however, portraits 
of fanicms people such as Heuss. Erhard 
and Adenauer in particular, we sec para¬ 
lysis. empty rhetoric and a disturbing 
harmle.ssness. 

Oskir Kokoschks : S^ff^Fortrstt, 1917 


In Sigmund Freud’s Vienna of tgio 
Kokoschka was the terror of the bourgeo¬ 
isie. constantly disturbing hit public with 
his bold pictorial invention in a world of 
conventional academic painting and the 
ornamental world of Jugendstil, a breath 
of Nature. 

The rebel has long since become the 
Classicist. Once he expressed his happi¬ 
ness. his fears, his passions in the spon¬ 
taneous handwriting of the w'orld of art. 
But as an old man he turned more and 
more to the world of the mythology of 
the Ancients. 

He defended his work as a fortress of 
humanity, and this may have been the 
withdrawal of an artist who has become 
alienated from the topical scene. But It 
is certainly ncH a sign of wisdom, quietude 
or ex'eii tiredness of life. The old myths 
can still enrage Oskar Kokoschka. He 
said: "This is still a short life, a short 
flight like a moth's burning in the flight. 
Wc should li\c too or 500 years." 


wanderings were Impressionist-style 
hymns to beauty, cityscapes of Amsterdam 
and Avignon. Marseilles and Madrid. Lon¬ 
don and Lyons, Prague and Paris. Stock- 
hedm, Vienna. Saliburg, Florence and 
Venice, all In sparkling colours. 

At G7 he became an opponent of the ab¬ 
stract artisu, whom he did not under¬ 
stand and fought all the more bitterly. 
In this period he continued hit dream 
and turned it into reality with the fam¬ 
ous School of Seeing In Salzburg. Hit 
slogan was "Don't just gape, but tae and 
get an insight." 

At 89 — the wheel came full circle —> 
we saw him playing the role of himself 
in the television version of the drama 
"Comeniui," which he himself conceiv¬ 
ed back in 1995. 

In March 1976 Oskar Kokoschka at 90 
Is an amalgam of the man who saw a 
vision of the world as the ideal education 
cn make a man rational, of the artist, poet 
and pedagogue. 

Kokoschka remains the antithesis of the 
standard bandwaggoner. He came Cirom 
Austria, but emigrated and became a Bri¬ 
tish citlaen. Since 1953 he has lived on 
Lake Geneva. He remains a vital, self- 
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A PUBLISHER FOR WORLD UNOERSTANDINQ 

*y Vtiiy N. ShMktr 


F or • publiiher who It not in the 
bctt-aellcr raunce and thut ttayt 
away from popular literary pot-bollert, 
Ho^t Erdmann hat covered a lot of 
ground and found a ttrong readerthip 
eupport without ever itepping down 
from hit ideal! of publlthing. The 
Ideal! were what he ttirtcd out t%vo de- 
cadei ago ^ "1 reallied the power of 
hooka and wanted them to open out new 
\lttat of international underttanding. . . . 
1 wanted bookt to be cultural bridgct, "he 
taya — when lit act up hit publlthing 
company and ttyled It *Publlthcrt For 
International Cultural Exchange.' 

Hit firtt bookt told alowly and he had 
to atrugglc againtt all aorta of ixida be- 
cauie people were not ready for what he 
wat doing. "But 1 knew even then," he 
uid In an interview during hit recent 
vltit to Delhi, "that the tide would go in 
my favour. After the yean of pott- 
war recovery, people wanted contact with 
the outtide tvorld, with other culture!, 
new attiiudea and thought!. Thii wat 
not Jutt a patting trend but reflected a 
deep tpiriiual need in Cermana for a 
fretli approach, a newneu in their Uvea 
and ideat. The bookt 1 publithcd began 
to fulfil that need." 

Mr. Erdmann looked far into the cul¬ 
ture! of the Orient and tried to pretent 
them to hit readert. The tpecial imer¬ 
eti of German tcholart and orlentalittt in 
India wat naturally reflected in the 
bookt he publithed and he releaaed a 
number of bookt on India ranging from 
Max Mueller to Mahatma Gandhi. Thete 
bookt were not only marketed in Ger¬ 
many but alto in other countriei and the 
Engliih vertiont have, according to him, 
had a very good reception in India. 
"Thete hooka projected the German 
vlalon and underttanding of India and 
the fact that even Indiana were in- 
teretted In them encouraged me in my 
belief that the cultural dialogue it a two- 
way aSkir. It involve! people every¬ 
where and that really It the batit for in- 
icmatlonallam In culture." 

One of hit bett-ielling project! hat been 
a 50-volume lerlet on world literature in 



Hortt ffdiiiinn 


which he compiled trantlationt of origi¬ 
nal writing In the language! of varlout 
counirlea. "It thould be intcretting to 
you," taid Mr. Erdmann, "that the firtt 
volume of thlt 50-volume terlet wat a 
collection of Indian writing — trantla¬ 
tiont from Bengali. Tamil, Urdu, Hindi 
and other Indian language!." He taid It 
wat even more tignifleant that thete 
language writer! had been tranilated Into 
German even before any of their work 
wat available in Engliih. 

The luccett of the world literature 
project was partly the cauae of hit latest 
trip to India. In Delhi, he said, he had 
"good negotiationt" with the Sahitya 
Akademi and ocher publiahen on a pro¬ 
posal to publish the work of modern In¬ 
dian writers. "No matter what language 
they write in," he said, "1 believe that 
the Indian writeri have a very ttrong 
appeal in Germany.*^ One of the poatl- 
blc reatont for thti. he opined, wat the 
fact that a very real ipiritual affinity 
Lxiiied in the peoples of both countries. 

-piritual affinity," he taid, 
"exitti exen toda^ and that It why 1 am 
now interested in publlthing the work 
of modern Indian writera. They have a 
great deal to lay and they are cloae to 
life. 1 hope alto that German writeri 
can be made available here In trantla¬ 
tiont." 

Pursuing at he doet a publishing 
dieam, Mr. Erdmann hat to live with the 


fact that not all of hit books leU well. 
"Some do well, tome don't," he waves 
hit hand. "Of courae a loaa worrict me 
because 1 am In butlnctt, but 1 try 10 
balance lottet with galni and continue to 
publish bookt not only b^aute they make 
money but because 1 think the world 
thould read them. It It a butinen of 
course, but It It alio a pcnonal thing 
with me. A good publiiher can never be 
a hundred per cent butlnettman." 

One book which Mr. Erdmann took 
up last year solely on contidcrationt of 
Its "value of Ideal" wat a collection of 
pocmi by Amar Nath Sehgal, the well- 
known Indian iculptor. "I did not 
want to make money on It," he Mid. 
"but 1 wanted those poemt to be read. 
That wat epe only reaion." 

From Indian culture and traditiont to 
a concern for pretent-day India—-It a 
natural coroHory for Mr. Erdmann. He 
alto publithei a regular magailne on In¬ 
dian and Alien aSklrt called /ndo-AjM In 
which current political, economic and 
literary trends find their projection. The 
intereit In India of German touritu Intpli 
ed him to publlah a guide book on India. 

"You could lay," Mr. Erdmann com¬ 
mented, "that my Interest in India It 
something 1 iHare with many Germans. 
1 cannot explain It. But tome cultures, 
aome thoughts enrich the mind and per¬ 
haps that la what hat happened in my 
cate. 1 tee today an India on the move, 
an Induttrlallting country where things 
are happening — but It Is still a country 
which keeps Its soul. 1 think people all 
over the world are looking for that and 
my books help In this," he siriles. 

What is surprising is that In the hard 
business world of publishing, Mr. Erd¬ 
mann has kept to his Ideals and worked 
successfully to bring them to IrultloD. 
His visit to India has Inspired in him 
new projects, more opportunities to build 
bridges. It Is a theme he never tires of 
repeating as he gives the world more 
books every year. o 
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THE GERMAIV 
FEDERAL BANK 


T he "Deutiche Bundesbank" (Gcr- 
. man. Federal Bank) it the central 
bank ot the Federal Republic and. apart 
from having the right to issue bank notes, 
also has the task of maintaining the stabi¬ 
lity of currency by regulating the flow of 
money in circulation and the supply of 
credit to the economy. To do so, it has 
a series of monetary and currency policy 
insiruiiienta at its disposal, and it can 
use them as an autonomous institution. 

The bank has its headquarters iti Frank- 
fiirt-on-main and eleven control admin¬ 
istrations described as "Landcstentral- 
banken" (state central banks), one in 
each of the states ("l^ender"), and ope* 
rates 830 main and branch offices. Tlie 
Federal Bank was set up by a law passed 
on a6th July. 1957. 

The autonomy of the Bundesbank is 
anchored in the Basic Law (Constitution) 
of the Federal Republic of Germany and 
is not subject to parliamentary control. 

FEDERAL BANK 
AND THE GOVERNMENT 
While the relationship between the 
Bundesbank and the government in power 
is characterized by unprecedented self- 
sufficiency, it is also true that all money 
and credit iiistituticms are completely de¬ 
pendent on the central bank because all 
domestic credit institutions rely on tlie 
Bundesbank as the ultimate source of re¬ 
financing. But even without this legal 
stipulation, the Bundesbank thus exerts 
decisive influence on all domestic banks, 
be they private or public, savings batiks 
or coiqieTative banks. 

The organs of the Bundesbank are the 
Central Banking Council, the Diiectoraic 
and the boards of the eleven state central 
banks. The aim of this multiplicity of or- 
.^'hs and distribution of authority is to 
strengthen the Bundesbank externally, 
since responsibilities are divided and in¬ 
dependence of external political influence 
is thus assured. Internally, the division 
of authority provides for mutua) tupervi- 
siem — not unimportant considering the 
complete absence of any form of. super¬ 
vision, cming to the independence W the 
Bundesbank. "Lone decisions" by a 


"strongman" at the head of the bank of 
issue are improbable with such a multi¬ 
plicity of organs. While the President 
of the Bundesbank is simultaneously 
chairman of the Central Banking Coun¬ 
cil and of the Directorate, his position of 
seniority exists only in a disciplinary 
sense. 

SUPREME BANKING ORGAN 

As the supreme banking organ, the 
Central Banking Council determines the 
currency and credit policies of the bank 
of issue, and lays down the guiding prin¬ 
ciples of management and administration. 
Members of tbs Directorate as well as the 
Presidents of the eleven state cen¬ 
tral banks are represented on it. The 
Directorate comprises a President and 
Vice-President and up to ten members 
who must have specialist qualifications. 
They arc appointed by the Federal Ger¬ 
man President on the recommciidaiioii of 
the Federal Govenrnment. They are usu¬ 
ally appointed for a term of eight years 
ill order to guarantee their independence. 
While the law does iicH stipulate the terms 
of dismissal, experts believe that the 
guiding principles are provided in appro¬ 
priate regulations of the law governing 
shareholding, whereby grave violations 
of duty or inability to can7 out orderly 
management are reg^ded as the chief 
grouneb for dismissal. 

The exclusive right to issue banknotes. 

! as laid down in Paragraph 14 of the 
Bundesbank i.aw. secures for tlie central 
bank a permanent and Incontestable liqui¬ 
dity thus making it the ultimate source 
of liquidity for all other domestic banks. 
The banknotes are defined as "Deutsche 
Mark." and they are the sole unlimited 
legal tender. Even if, owing to their 
own capacity to "make" money through 
accounting and transfer iransacticms the 
banks have greater or lesser scope of their 
own in supplying th.: economy with 
money, the "monopoly of banknote 
issue" held by the Bundesbank ultimately 
guarantees command of the volume of 
money in circulation, since, owing to the 
system of payment used by the economy, 
commercial banks are dependent on cen¬ 


tral bank monies. 

On the other hand, coins in circulation 
in the Federal Republic of Germany — 
they do not exceed a value of five DM 
(DM I s: Rs. 3.40) — are pioduced not 
by the central banks but by the Federal ' 
Government, and they, too, are legal ten- [ 
der. Limitation of coins to a ‘certain j 
volume, as laid down in the Ckiinage Law, ; 
is designed to ensure that, by increasing j 
the amount of coins in circulation, ihe ' 
Federal Government cannot create money 
without cooperating with the Bundesbank 
which means that the Gcnrernmcnt cannot 
ease its finance ivorrics by pursuing a po¬ 
licy of inflation. 

The law makes no provision specifying 
coverage limiu or limits on the amount 
of money in circulation in banknote form. 
Like all other currencies in the western 
world nowadays, the "Deutsche Mark" Is 
what is known as a "manipulated cur¬ 
rency." In deference to the principle of 
scarcity, the volume of money in circula¬ 
tion must wherever -possible, harmonise 
with the volume of goods in the national 
economy. The only remaining commit¬ 
ment to gold by way of the American Dol¬ 
lar ceased to exist with the abolition of 
tlie fixed dollar-gokl relationship in 1973. 

VOLUNTARY ELEMENT 

The autonomy of the Bundesbank in 
relation to the government is beyond com¬ 
parison anywhere in the world. Thanks 
to its voluntary element in buying and 
selling on die part of commercial banks, 
this instrument integrates well into the 
Federal Republic's economic system, which 
is based on the principle of a free mar¬ 
ket economy. 

During pericxls of "boom" (phases of 
full economic activity and employment), 
the Bundesbank generally stands on the 
seller-side in open-market policy at times 
when excessive liquidity in the national 
economy has to be absorbed. Converse¬ 
ly. during roccssions, the Bundesbank 
buys up securities at attractive interest 
rates in order to testimulate the econo¬ 
my, pumping liquidity into the banking 
apparatus. o 
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"SHADES of Nefertiti" joked one reporter when he saw the headgear of 22-vear-old A LEADING electrical engineerina firm 
Monika Scheftschik from Passau, a competitor in the Winter Olympics. But the head- in Germany has developed this scrambler 
gear not only reminded people of Nefertiti. the ancient Egyptian queen, it was very for U8r» with telephones which makes 
practical and designed according to aerodynamic principles. phone*tapping impossible. 
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BOTTLING FLANr 
FOUNDATION LAID 

PmIdCBl FaUiniddlii All 
Ahmed laid the foondailoa 
of Indiana Aral project 
for the manofacture of auto- 
hith-epecd bottling 
at Okhia on March It. 
The plant will be act np In 
collaboration with M/a Ort* 
A HerhM GmbH of 
an Inatalled 


In Ludhiana to aaaeia the re* 
quirement of the Punjab Goe* 
emment to aet up^ a Ra. 3A- 
crore tool-room to help amall- 
acale engineering unite. They 
The team 


capacity of 2S unite of 
matic bottling planta a >ear. 
PRINTING PRESSES 
FOR TEXT-BOOKS 
The Federal Republic of 
Germapy la amlatlag In the 
aettlag up of three printing 
preeaea In India for production 
of text-hooka. The printing 
preaaea are earmarked for 
Chandigarh. Bhubaneehwar and 
Myaore and the total outlay on 
the project la Ra. 450 lakha. 
The printing prtat at Chandi¬ 
garh haa already been complet¬ 
ed and handed over to the 
Indian Directorate of Printing. 
The preaa at Bhubancahwar 
waa commlaaloned by the 
Union Mlnlater for Woika and 
Houaing Mr. H. K. L. Bhagat 
OB March 12. The Myaore 
printing preaa will alao be aet 


niched to aee the progreaa of 
amall-aeale unlta In Ludhiana. 
They alao aald they mw the 
poaalblllly of creeling a revolv¬ 
ing fund to give technical help 
to email unite. 

AGREEMENT TO 
INTENSIFY COOPERATION 
BETWEEN COMPANIES 


“ irrtMfiMt iMtAtiimiMit nm. a«u 


X: 




r 


thie 



auppHed Improved 


RRIOATION InetaUatloBa for of coet by the Fedoinl Ger- 
nearley 17.500 hectarae of man Govenunent from ita aur^ 
ifarm-land In India have been pim ctocke. 

]conetrucled during the laat 10 in 

_ with |he help of the project b 

membem aald they were aito- {MBread For Th¥ World* cam- the 

tlona have 

In Weat Bengal alone, more Tnrietlea of 

5,000 hectarea would be manure and have eetabiftdied 
jcomlng under lirigatloB for marketing co-opemtlvee. It te 
|the Brat time. At timea, more eatimated that In the entire 
10.000 workera have project area there would be 
huay conatructlng the an Increaae of at leaat 30 000 
Ineceaaary earth-work at dIC- tonnea of foodgratna. Aa many 

i 'ferent project altea. Aa pay- aa 55,000 farmera having 
mint of work done, theae peo- amall holdlnsa and larm-handa 
pie recehed among other would find permanent full-time 

_ ____ ___ tblnga 3,500 tonnea of wheat employment within the frame- 

Im. hav. to miImo. hiul >.■ --} 

oDd hrttmlfy tmir miitioi co- |,y Mat. Go.wmiiMt of PtmCHASB OF 
opwoUoo In III. tochnoinilcd aa, ABG>Trt*fHH. AIR BUS 

held aa well aa la the Bald of glmi^ pI Gennan The Board of Govemora of 

mlea. Agreementa to thia effect ^oncem In thia venture la 10 the German Lufthanaa AG 
were algned recently by Mr. after the Inten- haa approved the purchaae ol 

Hana Groebe, Chairman of co-operatloa, It ia ex- another ^Alrhua A-300* air- 

AEG-Telefunken. In Banga- Uj. ^ouM craft 

be In a poaltlon to manufac- CONTRACT FOR FACTORY 
In the agreement providing tore and cell highly developed 

electro-technical producti. 


GERMAN EXPERTS VISIT 
LUDHIANA UNITS 
A three-member team of ex- 
peril from the Federal Repub¬ 
lic of Germany, led by Mr. 
Lulls Weber, vlalted factories 


for co-opcratloB. It 
allpulated that AEG-TdefUn- 
ken would aariat NGEF Ltd. 

In manufacturing production 
plants on a turn-key basis, la 
addition to thia. the world-wide 
sales organisation of 
Telefunken would assist 
export-activities of the Indian 
company. 

It may be recalled that the 
NGEF Ltd., was established ligntte 
over fifteen years ago Jointly Neyveli. 


EXCAVATORS FOR 
NEYVELI 


The German Bnn, Badiache 
AnUin und Soda Fabrik 
(BASF) haa recently algned a 
contract with the China Na- 
tlonal Technical Import Corpo- 
ration, Peking, for the licenc¬ 
ing, planning, aupply 


The German 

tein und Koppci AG> Berlin/ — 

AEG. Oortmuml, by Mcthrtrf ■ cn- " duringtort.!- 

bnllding Ihr.. larg.* period of n fbctoiy for 

sixed paddle-wheel excavators 
valued at nearly DM 50 mil¬ 
lion (DM 1 s Ri. 3A0) for the 

In 
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manufacturinn Ethylhexanol. 
Based on a BASF process, this 
plaat Is expected to produco 
annually 55,000 tonucs of this 
prolhnlBaiy prodnet 
In the plaatica tndustryo 
The value of the contract is 
over 50 mlllloB DM. 
CONTRACTS FROM 
ALGERIA AND BOUVIA 
The Kloeckner 
GmbH, of 

larie contmete 
fkom Alierla ond Beiivla. In 


Monieffbon AG 


to Algerin n 
factory valned at IS 
DM. 
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IN THIS nSUB 


: GERMAN VIEWS 

'REALISTIC POLICY ON DETENTE'—GENSCHER 

In an interview to Deutche Welle (Voice of Germany) on April Federal Foreign ; 
^ Minister Gensche^ spoke on detente and the MBFR negotiations in Vienna (excerpts) ; 

fQ : A much-quoted saying of yours. Mr. Minister, is that 
; detente is indivisible, yet you speak of the Soviet Uni¬ 
son’s determination to increase its military strength^ 
I and widen its influence. Does the one not rule the other ^ 
' out 7 Is there a difference between your position, if only ^ 
^ in shades of meaning perhaps, and that of President Ford. 
[.who has jettisoned the term * detente.* and Chancellor 
fSchmidt’s, who speaks of detente *’in the contractual 
I sphere ? ’ ’ 

^ A : Not at all. I think that in a process of detente in- ' 
• volving the world powers the conduct of those powers, in ; 
{this case of the Soviet Union, has to be assessed in a ^ 
: worldwide context, so that it is justifiable to say that i 
detente is indivisible. Moreover, it means that during^; 
] that process we are not only in a position but indeed have i 
' the duty to point out to the Soviet Union that attempts to 
create .spheres of influence in Africa, for instance, 
by direct or indirect intervention hre detrimental to de- ' 
tente. The United States has removed from its vocabulary ' 
( a word borrowed from the French but in essence has left no 
doubt as to the aim of detente policy. President Ford him¬ 
self said that tension had to be relaxed, which means that ^ 
he. like the Federal Government, the (Chancellor and my- 
» self—on this there is no disagreement—thinks a realistic . 
)policy is called for. As foreign minister. I deliberately 
chose the term 'realistic policy of detente’ to show that 
^^we must have an accurate picture of our limits and possi- 
bilities. A policy of detente can be nothing more, but 
fnothing less, than eliminating conflicts, of avoiding 
i them in the first place or. once they have arisen, of 
reducing them. And I chose it to show that such a policy 
' cannot per se establish security, that rather the security 
of the Federal Republic of Germany Ijies in a Western 
.. defence alliance. NATO, that is capable of functioning. 

and in our political integration within the European 
. Community. 
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Th€ use of soier energy hes tremendous 
importance trtday in man's effort to 
find aiternatiee sources of energy. Our 
cover shows soiar energy coUectors used 
to store energy from the sun rays. (See 
aiso page 7). 
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Q : Mr. Minister, do you see any possibility of the impasse 
regarding MBFR being overcome in the foreseeable future ? 

A : That depends on when the Soviet Union adopts a realis¬ 
tic approach to the situation in Europe. The Soviet Union 
is imagining things if it thinks we will enter into an 
agreement that would cement the numerical superiority of 
Soviet ground forces in Europe. Indeed, our very aim is to 
. remove this disparity and establish equilibrium in Central 
Europe. And I feel it is very important that no country 
; involved in the negotiations should leave the Soviet Union 
< in any doubt that in no event will we accept the disparity 
. but that it is our declared and unshakable aim to achieve 
parity. Those who want to maintain superiority will not 
only undermine the negotiations but be open to the suspi- 
'I cion that they are after something else. 

(Stc alto paga I: “Dataota : la It earning to an and.**) 


Eberhard von Puttkamar 

FOR INFORMATION ALSO CONTACT : 
Tha Consulata General of the Federal 
Republic of Germany : 

Bombay-400021., Hoechat House, 10th 
Floor, Nariman Point. 

Calcutta-27 : 1. Hastings Park Road, 
Alipore. 

Madras-t: MICO Building. 14 Common- 
der-ln-Chlef Road, Egmore, P, O. 
Box 785. 

Note : All requests for subscriptions 
and remittances for German News and 
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directly to the Embassy in New Delhi 
end not to the Consulates General. 
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S-B. Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg, New 
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President and Mta Sadat (tai and 3rd from laft) with Prasidant Praaidani Sadat and Chancallor Schmidt, 

and Mrs Sehaal at a Bonn recaption. 


PRESIDEI^T SADAT IN BONN 


pRF..SID£Nr Sadat and Mrs. Sadat 
■ paid a five-day visit to the Federal 
Republir of Germany from March ac). 

During his visit President Sadat con¬ 
ferred with President Walter Scheel. 
C:haiue 11 c»r Helmut Schmidt, Foreign 
Minister Hans Dietrich GenschcT. the 
C'.hairmaii of the 5 kxial DemcKTatic Party 
(SPD) and the Christian Democratic 
IhiJon (CDIJ). as %ve 1 l as with prominent 
representatives of the German private 
economy. He also delivered an addrc'ss 
to the CjK-rman Foreign-Policy Association, 
laid a wreath at the memorial in Bonn’s 
Hofgarten and visited the city hall. On 
the last day of his stay in Bonn President 
Sadat held a press conference. 

Presicic'nt Sadat said at a news confer¬ 
ence on March .*10 that his discussion 
with CJiaiuellor Helmut Schmidi “met 
my c'x^iec tat ions.” He added: “We 


reached full understanding as to mutual 
goals. Replying to queries. President 
Sadat said the question of delivering Ger- 
tiian-niade weapons 10 F.gypt **was not 
touched U|>c>n" in the conference. 

Chancellor .Schmidt said he had dis¬ 
cussed Hith President .Sadat on a broad 
field of questions interesting to hcHh of 
us particularly, of course, political mat 
lers ill the Middle East.” The Chancel¬ 
lor emphasized his ’’full agreement” 
with his Egyptian guest that ** a lasting 
peace in the Middle East is possible and 
that it must be made possible by nego¬ 
tiations.” Chancellor Schmidt exprcsM*d 
*‘admiration and satisfaction” regarding 
the ’’courage and boldness.” he said the 
Egyptian President had e\idc*nced during 
the' coming intf> feme* of the disengage- 
rnent agrc'c'inents in the .Sinai. He also 
reported that he had thoroughly discuss¬ 


ed with Prc'sicleiit .Sadat the economic 
situations in Egypt and in the Federal 
Republic of Ciermany. 

The West Gc*rmati and Egyptian For 
cign Ministers, Mr lians-Dietrich Gens- 
cher and Mr Ismail Fahmi. were also 
present at the talks between the two 
heads of state. T’hey signed an agree 
mc'nt providing for DM 100 million 
(DM isRs. 5.40) in aid to Egypt for this 
year and a second accord for DM 130 
million in credits for the purchase of 
gocxls. 

Eater Mr. F.gon Balir. Fc'deral Minis 
ter for FAonomic Ccx>|)eTatioii, discussed 
with the Egyptian Deputy Prime Minis 
ter and Minister for Elec tric it y and Kn 
ergy. Mr. Ahmed Sultan and the Minis¬ 
ter for Flconomy, Mr. M. Zaki Shafai. the 
Utilisation of Geiiiian ciedil. Thc'y agreed 
that priority sliouUI lx* given to eU-cirifi 
raiioii and agriculture*. They also agreed 
that patterns of economic icHipeiaiion 
ftliould he changed in mutual interest 
beginning from 11)77. The yearly agree 
nients on capital aid should he teplaced 
by agreements on spc'cific projects Tlie 
details of this will be disc ussc‘d at the 
session of the Gc«rman-Fg^ptian Econo 
mic Commission in October i<i7r 

At a dinner, hosted in his honour bv 
the German ITcsideni. Mr Schc*c‘l, Mr 
Sadat blamed delaying tactics and ”'he 
inability of some to make a detisic»n” 
•for the continuing conflict in West .Asia. 

President Sadat reiiewed the dc‘\elop- 
ment of Gcrman-Egspiian relations 
during the course of recent hisior\. ainl 
talked of the efforts to norniali/e rcla 
tions between the Fc'deral Republic of 
Germany and the Arab countries. Since 


Foreign Minister Ganschar and his Egyptian counterpart Mr. Ismail Fahmi aschanging 
documents of capital aid agraamanl. 
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this iionnalazatioii, Pretkknt Sadat mid. 


rclationa between Egypt and tlie Federal 
Republic of Germany, in a relatively 
slinrt time, have come to be cliaracieriz- 
cd by considerable mutual understanding 
and co-operation." 

Speaking at the dinner. President 
Scheel said: "Your first visit as Chief of 
State of the Arab Republic of Fgypt to 
the Federal Republic of Germany is a 
milestone in the history of our t%vo 
countries' relations. YcHir visit charac¬ 
terizes the succcas attained by our efforts 
towards constant progressive develop¬ 
ment of gcx)d relations between the Fede¬ 
ral Republic of Germany and the Arab 
Republic of Egypt. 

'I'urning to the Middle East icmflict. 
President Scheel hailed what he called 
President Sadat's personal merit in hav¬ 
ing gone beyond the military engage¬ 
ments to open the dexw for friendly con¬ 
ciliation. 

President Sadat had succeeded, his 
German host went on. in bringing the 
Wc*slern world nearer to the affairs of 
the entire Arab nation. Including the 
Palestinian people. President Sadat, con¬ 
tinued President Scheel. has known how 
to awaken understanding for the special 
protilems of Egypt. He added that the 
German people see afid respect in Presi¬ 
dent Sadat a statesman who. despite all 
perils and all resistance, is following a 
policy that serves peace. 

Speaking during a luncheon given in 
honour of President Sadat on March 30, 
Chancellor Schmidt commented that the 
Egyptian President's pcdicy had "consi- 
dcrrably helped the West in the past two- 
and-a-lialf years to take a more differen¬ 
tiated view of the problems in the Mid¬ 
dle F.ast. "And today we realitf more 
than ever that a ilurable peace settle¬ 
ment in that region is of the utmost im¬ 


portance and uigcncy for the security of 
Europe and Indeed for world peace-*' 
The Chancellor continued: "1 consi¬ 
der It to be of special importance »hat, 
as a result of your policy, we have become 
snore appreciative of the Palestinian pro¬ 
blem. This matter, which has long 
been neglected, or regardc-d purely 
as a refugee problem, is today seen in its 
true proportions. We no longer have 
any doCibt that a lasting solution to the 
Middle Eau conflict is not possible un¬ 
less the Palestinian people can exercise 
their legitimate rights, which include the 
tight of self-deter minatiem and thus the 
right to set up a national authority of 
their own in the territory that Israel 
would have to vacate within the frame¬ 
work of a peace settlement." However.- 
the Chancellor added immediately: "On 
the other hand, we caiincH, nor d<» %\e 
want to. overlook the fait that the slate 
of Israel is mt only a reality hut also has 
a right to exist within .secure and recog- 
ni/ed frontiers — a right which must 
confirmed in a peace settlc:meiit. 

Chancellor Schmidt said: "We Euro¬ 

peans believe that in the statement issued 
by the foreign ministers of the nine mem¬ 
ber-states of the European Community on 
November 6. i973» and in that of the nine 
heads of state of government of Decern- 
ber 15, 197s* have indicated the ele¬ 
ments of a peace settlement for the Mid¬ 
dle East which do justice to both aides in 
the conflict. With those statements, which 
also envisage assistance in presiding 
guarantees, we stmned the fact that Eu- 
rc»pe must not confine itself to the role 
of spectator where it is a question of find¬ 
ing a practicable peace formula for this 
neighbouring area." 

The Chancellor said he was "deeply 
gratified" by the good stale of bilateral 



Prmmldmnt Smdmi mnd Chmirmmn of ihm CDU 
Pmriy Or Hmimui Kohl, 

relations between Egypt and the Federal 
Republic of Gcimany. This good rela¬ 
tionship, he continued, is evidenced in 
the abundance of cultural, economic and 
scientific projects on which the two coun¬ 
tries arc working together. 

In his reply. President Sadat emphasiz¬ 
ed "the national rights of the Palestinian 
people." He said: "In the past two years 
some progress has been made in the di¬ 
rection of peace, yet much remains 10 be 
attained. Peace is still far off, and we 
arc firmly convinced that there is no other 
possibility except to press determinedly 
towards an over-all solution that is based 
CHI the witlidrawal of the Israeli troops 
f 10111 all occupied Arab territories, and 
on the realization of the legitimate na- 
iional rights i>f the Palestinian people. 

Speaking at a new's cotderence on 
March 31. President Sadat said while ans¬ 
wering a question as to German partici¬ 
pation in a peaic guarantee foi the Mid¬ 
dle East: "I dis«us.sed this theme in de- 
tad with the Cliancellur. and 1 am happy 
to state that his answi-r was very positive 
in regard to the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many's readiness to take over m part of 
the rcspoiLsibility connected with guaran¬ 
tees. 'I'he Feileral Republic of Germany's 
prcparc^dtiess is limited to this guarantee's 
political asjKrct. In case troops were to be 
sent to enforce this guarantee, troops that 
then would be stationed at the border. 
Federal Republic of Germany has Indicat¬ 
ed that it would not welcome such mili¬ 
tary participation.'' 

President Sadat concluded his three-day 
State visit to Bonn on March 31 and 
flew on to Frankfurt. There he was the 
guest of Hesse's Minister-President. Mr. 
Osswald. After his stay in Hesse, the 
Egyptian statesman visitext two other sta¬ 
tes: Baden Wuerttemberg and Bavaria. 
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POLISH FOREIGN MINISTER 
HAS TALKS IN BONN 




■ gfc cm cnt, rep r ca e n tcd a stable founda- 
lioti for Che fntiuna. 

The aiinistcn had their lint round of 
talks in the afternoon, logec^ wUh 
senior oficials. In the evening Mr. Gen- 
scher hcnccd Mr. Olnowski at dinner and 
expressed his ^^satisfaction and pkasura** 
that the Helsinki agreement had entered 
into force hr would do so He said the 
aim now was to foster confidence ouild- 
ing cooperation for the benefit of bcnli 
countries. 

Foreign Minister Genscher said Ihcrt.* 
was a need to boost Poland’s exptirts to 
the Federal Republic. Not cmly econo- 
ink but also cultural relations were to be 
iiitciisificd. with special emphasis on youth 
cxchaitges. The Feckral Government keen 
ly accepted Poland's proposals for wider 
contacts between young people. 

Chancellor Helmut Schmidt spent one 
and a half hours discussiiig German-Polish 
lelations, in particular economic and cul¬ 
tural affairs, with Polisli Fmeigii Minister 
Stefan Olssowski. 'Fhc talks followed the 
meetings betvecn Mr. Olscowski and For- 
eagn Minister Gcnscher. 

According to a joint communique issu¬ 
ed in Bonn “both sides expressed their 
intention to pursue resolutely the aim of 
proBiotIng and intensifying • the process of 
cfotente, the development of international 
co-operation, and tlic full implcaicnimtlon 


n OLISH Foreign Minhter Olssowski 
” arrived in Bonn on^ April 6, on a 
ihree-day ofiklal visit to'the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany. 

He was welcomed by Foreign Minister 
Gcnscher who said that his colleague's 
visit was taking place in an important 
phase of German-Polish rclations. It was 
expected that the visit would make fur¬ 
ther p i ogre s s possible. 

Mr. Olssowski replied that the basic 
treaty between Poland and the Federal 
Republic of Germany on the normalisa¬ 
tion ot rclations, as well as the Helsinki 


of the final act of the CSCE. 

Both sides expressed their wtllingucts 
to continue their active effom to intciBi- 
fy and develop mutual contacts and co- 
operatkm in all spheres. They under¬ 
lined the special significance of thevisitof 
Fhru Secretary of the Polish United Lab- 
'our Party. Edtvaid Gierek. to the Fede¬ 
ral Republic of Germany. His visit as¬ 
sumed added political weight and fun¬ 
damental Importance in the expansion 
of relations between the two states and 
their peoples which was initiated by the 
treaty' of D e cember 1970 and the agrees 
menu of October 1975-** 




EUROPEAN COUNCIL MEETS AT LUXf MBOURO 



On Aprii 1 Mnd 2, lh€ h9adM of go¥ 0 rnmanU of iha itino Europaan Communify counirlaa mat In LuxamEourp for anchor aaaalon of 
tha Europaan Council. Thay wara aeeompanlad by ihair foraign mlnlaiara. THa diacuaalona rangad Otar toplea Ilka Uia Tindaman a 
rapori on tha Europaan Union, diract alaetlons to tha Europaan Parllamant and tha aconomie and monatary siiuatlona In tha com¬ 
munity. In tha plctura^aft)ara tha Europaan haads of atataa. At right: Franch Praaidant Glaeard d* Eaiaing and CharrcaHor Schmidt 
at tha confaranca iabla. 


GERMAN-SOVIET 

ECONOMIC 

COMMISSION 

EDF.KAI F.ionomks Miiiisicr Hans 
* FricltTichs and State Sccretaiy Ruti 
%vc*dd<‘r were in Moscow cmi March 19 to 
attend ilie sixth meeting of the German- 
Stiviet F'conoifiic Commission. 

Ill a joint reiKirt of the Commission, it 
was reiommeiided aiiiotig other things to 
intensify economic cooperation and to cx- 
ploie all possibilities of conducting busi¬ 
ness on compensation basis. 

PORTUGUESE MINISTER FOR TRADE 


The iwci delegations emphasised that 
trade in the last few years had developed 
la\out ably. According to the Commission, 
icnitraits for DM i.ej billicHi (DM 1 = 
Rs. 3.40) had already bc*en concluded for 
the period 1976-80. Besides, further big 
contracts in steel, chemical, feriilrer. gas 
and pipe industries are expected. 

Accordng to Mr. Tichonov. Deputy 
Chairman of the .Soviet Council of Min- 
istei-s. the bilateral trade is likely tc» be 
4^f the ordtT of DM to billion in 1980. 
In the cxiurse c>f discussions. Minister 
Friderichs suggested that the Soviet 
Union should intensify the export of its 
hnished goods. He also suggested joint 

IS BONN ’ LEStTHO MISISTER 


exploitation of mineral resources in the 
vSoviet Union and iiuxeased cooperation 
in the chemical industry. 

Ill an interview with German TV. Mr. 
Friderichs said: *‘'Ihe forecast for this 
year is more promising than for 1975: Ob* 
viou-sly. the market revival in the Federal 
Republic will effext on the increase of 
German imports from the Soviet Union — 
a factor important for the increase of 
German crxports " 

In the same TV interview, Mr. Ticho¬ 
nov said : “The Bgures of trade bet¬ 
ween the two countricis was very impres¬ 
sive. The Federal Republic of Germany 
is one of our largest trading partners." 

MEETS 6ENSCHER 



Mlnistar of Stata Hana-Juargan Wlaeh riawaki racaltlng tha Por^ 
tuguaaa Mlnistar for Foraign Trada Prof, Jorga Campinoaon 
March 15 for diacuaalona In tha Foraign Offka In Bonn. 


Tha Foraign Mlnlatar ofUta Kingdom of LaaoUro, E. K. i. Kotao* 
koana vlaltad Bonn on March 11 and waa racaltao 6y Fadaral 
Foraign kAInlaiar Ganaehar for talka. 
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S OL^R ihc big thing now 

and Ao one knows this better than 
Prof. A. Bociteller who' was on a short 
visit y» India leiently. '‘Actually I come 
to India at least oiici* a year/' said Prof. 
Roetulier who is tlic Bonn Ministry of 
Science And 'I'echnolcigy's co-ordinator for 
bilateral eoo|>eration. "But this time 
the emphasis of ni> visit is on ilic field 
of solar energy uiiliration." 

During his stay in Delhi, Prof. Boett- 
eliei iiiei Mr. K.C. Pant. Minister for 
Fneigy. and senior ofTiciah to discuss pnA 
|iects of liido-Crrmaii cooperation in the 
field of solar energy. He found Minister 
Pam very iiiieresied in ilie proposal for 
a lo kilowatt solar energy generating unit 
whirl! would lie tried out in India for the 
first time. liie lo kw solar unit will be 
the result of cooperation lic^iwe<*n 
Indian an«l <;c‘imaii srieniific institutes — 
the 111 ' Madras and the German KFA 
rcsepciisely - - aiul will be made by two 
Indo-Gerinan induurial units --- the 
Bharat I 1 ea\y Klecirlcals limited and 
the MBBS of Germany. 

The solar unit will lie a pioneering 
exfierimerit of enormous potential to the 
wliole country as it can provide cheap 
energy m every Indian village. Solar 
lolicciors and heat exchangers arc lo be 
fahricauxl by the BHF.. while a German 
firm will make the compressor, genera¬ 
tor and crmlrol system. Bonn has ear¬ 
marked a million DM (DM isRs. S- 4 ^) 



for the enterprise, '1 he kilowatt proto¬ 
type is expected to be ready by luid- 
>977- 'I'ltc idea of the project is simple; 
sunshine stations producing lo to too 
kw of power would be ideal for India's 
villages, where pumps can be energised 
for irrigation and cooling provided for 
fcxKl preservation. Once the projext has 
bcxMi proved a success^ it is merely a mat 
icr of scaling up before the whole coun¬ 
try-side can be dotted with solar power 
houses. 

The projeiis that Prof. Boettcher 
now wants to get moving are in ilic solar 
energy field because, as he says, solar 
em*igy can be a very big source of cnengy 
lor India where there is a great deal of 
sunsliiiic. *‘Wc have made a number of 
pioposals and have fixed target dates for 
implementation. Even in the field of 
agriculture, solar energy can be a ticxin 
lor India. For insiaiue, in the Opera¬ 
tion of pumping water for agricul¬ 
ture solar pumps can be used with great 
effectiveness. Now in this field, it is in 
India that the first solar pumps have al¬ 
ready been experimented upon and deve¬ 
loped. We don't even have them in Ger¬ 
many. The problem now is to make the 
solar pumps simple and economical. 

Without presuming to make any pro- 
phetic pronouncements on the importance 
of solar ene rgy in India in the decade 
ahead. Prof. Boettcher emphasised that 
once the suitable technologies were deve¬ 
loped India would be using tolar cneigy 
in a wide variety of applications. "1 find 
that responsible people here give a great 
priority to the dcrvelopment of solar energy 
use and are eager to implement coopera¬ 
tion programmes in this field, 'lliat is 
why 1 can say that India will use solar 
energy in a big way in the near future." 

Accompanying Prof. Boettcher on his 
trip to India was Dr Klein of the Minis¬ 
try of Nuclear Energy. They also visited 
the Central Salt And Marine Research 
Institute at Bhavnagar. the Birla Insti¬ 
tute of Technology at Pilani in Rajas¬ 
than and the National Physical Labora¬ 
tory at New Delhi. 




I N u <K-rniingl\ strong act itf |M»litical 
” philology Ffc'suletit Foul cxpcllccl 
loialiy llir word ‘drtrnic from llii- dipUi- 
njiir <»r |>oUtH'al vtKahulary of USA. 
Hill he uas anxious to add lliat the 
*S would toniinut: to negotiate* with 
.u|X‘i|K>uers^ with the USSR, with China 
niut otheis and will try to rctluec tensions 
4 > that they follow a |K>luy of peace 
hy “strength.” 

Some iM'opIc were \<Ty qut«k to say: 
IVe arc falling back into tlie Oild War. 
But if negoliation.s should continue, we 
lire not bark to iSie former confrontation. 
And what concerns the Western govern¬ 
ments—Mr. Kissinger included-the pre- 
londition of all-detente was always a 
balance of power, otherwise nobexly 
would have beren interested in detente. 
Detente and deterrence have always been 
t win-sisters. 



Prof Dr* Holnrleh Beehtoldt 


by tile Soiiet Union and by all Marxists 
all over the world. So, detente is in any 
rase not a new .sfaus quo. a new state of 
affairs with guarantees and safeguards for 
|X'ace which tould include real di-sarma- 
inetii to a \ery large extent. Detente is 
ncu an end in itself! 

Detente is rather a political prcKcss 
which lias still to prove its possibilities 
of .success. If ilierc would be no balance 
of forces, that is deterrence and corres> 
ponding military capabilities, there would 
Im* no detente at all. 

For the lime being detente is not a 
global affair, it is not indivisible, even 
if so many people in the world would 
like it to be- 

We have only to ask one Teliable sour¬ 
ce for their subject and that is the report 
Mr. Brezhnev delivcrcxl a montli ago at 
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ful coexistence the principle of economic 
uxipcraiion. In Scjviet eyes peaceful coex- 
i.sicnce plus economic cooperation with 
the West, that’s detente. At the Parly 
Coiigress Mr. Bre/linev declared explicitly 
that USSR has a real ncx»l of this coopera¬ 
tion for the further industrial development 
of his country in a number of fields, that 
the import of capital goods and fcclinology 
and matiageinent should continue, and 
that llie.se imports would be pre-financed 
by the prcxlurer-countries. t.e., the Weac- 
ern iiidustriali/c*cl states. 

If peaceful coexistence does not include 
ideological coexistenc'e and if USSR and 
scxialist countries arc or should lie ideo¬ 
logically idc'tittcal, then detente is not ap¬ 
plicable to the countries of the socialist 
camp. And insersedy if China has been 
offciecl a treaty on pcac^ul coexistence 



.1. * ' . 'j' ‘ * 


When the formcT Belgian Prime Minis¬ 
ter Harniel was charged, in 1967. to 
ivriic down an c*x|x>se on NATO's future 
tasks, he came to the conclusion: 

• First security, that is. to lia\e forces 

enough to deter aggressions or to re¬ 
sist aggression* 

• .Sc'condly to enter negotiations with 
the F^st. that is, USSR with the aim to 
relax tensions. 

So, a iwin-sct: security plus dialogue 
(in a famous formula: D^ence-cum-de- 
lente). And this programme was inter- 
ruptcHl by the Soviet iiitcnrvention in 
USSR only for quite a short time. 

So. with or without* the word detente, 
that polifcv of detente, as the one side of 
the coin, will continue as a method, as a 
process, whilst noixxly is sure, can be 
sure, of its success. 

'I'lie lug mistake which was often made, 
was and is still the assumption that de¬ 
tente as such is equal to peac«. Detente 
is even not equal to what has in former 
times been callc^d rapprcKhement, and 
the modern idea of a convergence between 
the two main social sy.stems of the world 
has always, and definitely been rejected 


the XXV Parly Congress in Moscow. In the 
Soviet thinking detente is a policy to be 
applied only vis-a-vis tlie Went, that is 
North America and Western Europe and 
(icrhaps Japan. So the area of applica¬ 
tion of detente is fixed and limited not 
global. 

Take if militarily: Between the Soviet 
Union and the ^Western States, c-spcrially 
in Europe, the status quo could not be 
changed without a big war, that is a 
nuclear war. And atomic war should not 
be thinkable and not be thought. 
Hence the Soviet-American Declaration of 
Principles from 1971. Hence the agree¬ 
ment to avoid the dangers of a nuclear 
war from 197a. Hc*nce the Soviet propo¬ 
sals for a Security Conference and* what 
they call a security system in Europe. 

Twenty years ago Mr. Khrushchev pro¬ 
claimed a new brand of peaceful coexist¬ 
ence. different from Ijenin’s concept. Mr. 
Khrushchev insisted on the contention 
that peaceful coexistc*nce should not in¬ 
clude ideological coexistence, not toler¬ 
ance in the relations of the principles c»f 
diligent sCMiial systems. 

Mr. Khrushchev's successor, Mr. Leonid 
Brezhnerv, add^ to the principle of, pcac.c 


that should mean Peking is outside of the 
tkicialist community. 

In Eastern Europe, in Russian eyes, the 
status quo should certainly not be chang¬ 
ed. And if anybody in any country of 
the camp would think of inner-state alter¬ 
natives or changes in the inter-state rela¬ 
tions, the principle of proletarian so¬ 
cialist internationalism is still in force, as 
Brezhnev repeated in Moscow. The in- 
terests of the socialist camp could not help 
being indivisible. Hence the Soviet in¬ 
terventions of 1956 and 1968. 

Finally, there is a third component past 
of Soviet world policy, applicable to once 
more another area. 

In the vast regions of the world, where 
inner-stale relations may change, and 
where those changes are thinkable and — 
as happened — arc possible below the 
iliTcshold of nuclear war with U.S.A. 
According to Mr. Brezhnev, the field is 
open for what he calls the international 
class struggle. This area is the Third 
World. I'o think oUierwise. Mr. Brezhnev 
called it' — Sitcrally — naive, or volun¬ 
tarily crack-brained. This was his hint to 
Western reproaches in connertton with 
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I he e\*enis in Angola. (CSCE). Pnlaiicl gets a financial credit of i billion 

The USSR made profit of tlie paralys- • First of all: at im lime in the prepara- DM (DM i = Ri. 3 . 40 ). 

off American foreign policy during the lion or during ilu* negotiations theic was Hut don i forget all these things are 

election campaign. Mr. Brezhnev calletl a discussion on security as a means *»f not a direct consequence of the Helsinki 

it revedulionary solidarity, and such self- cnllcYiice military safeguards against ag- Final Act, l-oiig iK’fore - Helsinki tlie 

determined rewluiionary solidarity should gression. wliat is the proper and tiadi- l*.SSR im{Hiiied considiTable quantities 

not be interference in Uie inner affairs of tional sense of sc>riiriiy. ol teclinology from C^rmaiiy and did not 

another state. Of course — along this * Secondly the “10 Principles*’ writien hesifate to leave several billions of debts 
®i*^ — ** would have been interference, down in the Final Act should establisli a to be paid hack later by products erf the 
if any other country bad .sent wc^apons system of behaviour between the siairs. iiii|>orted plants, 
and troops for instanie to the Fl.NA Iliese 10 Principles, all of them are not 

under Holden Roberto, which was also a new. V*>u find iIut-i in 4I1C UN l..liaTler What is riiraing is the lack of prepared 
liberation movement in Areola. or elsewlicre Aiid tlie whole paper is new to ic*inovc obstacle's in the political 

In general, liberation or independence imh a treaty creating new inletnaiional held, c'spectally what concerns the n-laiions 
movements and uprisii^s erf certain groups law. It is not a security pact giving Ix.-iween Wesi-Bc-ilm and thcr Fc^dcral Re 
or parties in just independent countries safety fo all. It is not a non-aggression public. On the nthc-r hand we have to 
ran, therefore, always be the subject of treaty. So it is not more and not less realize that the actual decline in the qua- 
acts of revolutionary solidarity in the than a declaration of intent, a promise. Iiiy of the celatioiis between IT.S.A. and 
sense of international class struggle. « Thirdly: The famous Basket 111 . l?.S..S.K. has happened in spife of the 

'I he laws — if there are laws — of de- wliicli should o|K'ti more free movement Helsinki Act. 'I'liis, iridcred, is a main 
tente are not valid out.side of the area of of persons, ideas and options. It has problem of all detente policy. _ 



Dr. 6 . Pf9lff€r, Minister In Vf EmbMsy of tho Fodorat Rapubtle of Germany In Naw- 
Dalhl (laft). Prof. Dr. H. Bachioldt, and Mr. Khuh Chand, formar Indian anvoy to Bonn. 

detente and they differ from the rules in $0 far not matcTia 11/1x1. And this is the A last im|K>rtaiu question: What could 
the realm of scxialist ilernationalism and greater disappointmenc. iie\ertbeles.s detente mean for Asia? Even 

in the Third World. The balance is not too encouraging, if in Soviet eyes other principles sliould 

To sum up: So *we are are confronted Buf we are not completely discouraged. be valid for the Third World? 
with a triology of Soviet world policy of Vou know that Mr. Brezhnev had pro- 

which detente is only one component Nescithelcss one can think things may iMMcd in 1909 a collective security svs- 

part: At the Party Congress. Mr. Drczli- develop, it takes time. For instance, icm for Asia. And after Helsinki he in- 
nev insisted on the lontinuation of dc- France and the Federal Republic of Ctr- tensivcly repeated this proposal, 
tente. His aigumentaiion: asoidence of many have been mentioned by Mr. Bre- It is true that Moscow has nc\er pro- 
a nuclear war (even without progress in zhnev in Moscow as those cuuntries with posed a .inference of all Asian countries 
the negotiatidns on SALT II), the needs which relations have been gcxMi. Indeed, comparable to the conference of Helsinki 
of technology, crediu and huge quantities Germany can be seen in front of those and Geneva for all European States (rx< 
of food (which he did not mention). Western countries which practice economic cept Albania which was invited bui re- 

and technical icxiperailfoii and has realiz- fused) plus USA and Canada. 

When the US and Western Europe en- cd or is realizing a great number of big c:hina would not have taken part in 

tered the acthe detente policy they hoped projects on .Soviet soil and the East such a conference, and it is true that Mr. 

to offer incentive:! for moderation to ct>iiie European countries. The la.4t one is the 'Brezhnev would not have wishexi the 

cHit erf the sphere of confrontation. A ikiangle business: Gas from Iran to Chinese to he* present. Other Asian coun 

balance of power should be taken for USSR against gas from USSR to Cnmnany tries opfiosc* the whole idea of security 
granted, as a deterrence against aggres- witli the Help of aiicHhcnr big agrccmcni system. |usi tnxause the exclusion or 
sion. on large tube's non-pari i« ipat ion of CJiiiia would provoke 

After the SALT I agreements, there Germany has come to terms with Po- clifliiullic's in thc'ir own relations to IV- 
were some hopes that the proposals for a land over those |Mx>ple of German origin king liisieatl of detente that would 

Security System in Europe could material- wlio want to lease Poland and to come mean new tensions. 

iie what was called detente. You know, over to the Federal Rc'public of Germany. ’I'lie idea of ilic' Russians wa.s — and is 

this proposal ended in the Conference Old demands for rents, pensiems and in- still — to find a kind erf substitute to the 

For Security And Cooperation In Europe suraiiecs have found a regulation. And (Ctmtiaurd on page lu) 
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DR. HEINRICH BECHTOLDT 



^Gaining A Clear 

Insight Into India^ 


USHED tx'twcctt prCRs intPr\iews and 
official miix'tingn. Proi, Heinrich 
Bechtoldl; poliitial analyst and chicC- 
editor of the quarterly review, yfuuen 
Poiitik was haxiiig a busy time taking 
III the Indian scene*. He had been, invit¬ 
ed by the liuliaii Go\ernment lc> do just 
that and a crowded itinerary had taken 
him closer to llic realities. poUtual and 
eccmoniir, in India today. “What has 
helped me. tremendously in gaining a 
clear understanding." he said, "has been 
the fact that I did not come hiTe with fix¬ 
ed ideas. And 1 came not to judge, but to 
study. 'I'he events in India, specially 
aftCT the emergency, have not evem now 
been clearly understood abroad. Mainly, 
of course, this is because there has not 
been enough true information aliour 
India reaching us in the West." 

"But what 1 have seen around me here 
has helped me to rcnch some very inU'r- 
esiing iiMighls. It is too eaily for me 
to offer any conclusive impressions. 

"Actually 1 wanted to rctme to India 
late last year," said Prof. Bechtoldr. "to 
see things for myself. But then I decided 
that it would be premature and 1 had to 
wait for things to crystalliie a hit Even 


now, 1 find it is more difficult than I 
thought, to get at all the details, all the 
reasons for what is happening liere. It 
is difficult because my visit is sheyrt. But 
1 have had cooperation from tvcryhcxl^. 
met so many people here. . . " 

Prof. Bechtoldt remembered his earlier 
visits to India. "I came hercr first in 1957 
with a Geinian press delegation. And 1 
still rcinember my meetings with Pandit 
Nehru. Two iliings that he told me 
then arc still in my mind: he told me 
tliat it was one of his major tasks to 
keep the Congress together as it was com¬ 
posed of a aeries of wings. The other 
things he told me was that if the sub¬ 
continent was not divided thcTe would 
not have beren so many quarrels and pro¬ 
blems." 

With a surprising memory £c>r quotes 
fiom the leaders he has met. Prof. Bech¬ 
toldt went on to discuss the tolc of India 
and China in the Asian region. That, 
incidentally was a subject he had dealt 
with in his book — India and China — 
Alternatives in Asia. "It will be seen in 
the next decade or so." he said that there 
is a new pragmatism in international re¬ 


lations — specially among the developing 
countries, ii is c‘«onoiiii< power Uiat will 
become the* l>a.se fot political power.* 

**Tliai is why what happens in India 
today i.H geared to treating higher produc 
lion, to building a stiong economic base. 
Ultimately ihe esteem a national leader 
is held in is basc*d upon the kind of suc¬ 
cess acliic’vcd by a country in the econo¬ 
mic field. Already now. India is going 
into trilateral deals to aid ilic less develop 
ed countries and Indian technological aid 
is reaching out to the MuUllc:-Kasi anti 
South-East Asia. If urulerstoies the fact 
that wlierc'as once India was content 
to have an idealistic leutlership in the 
Asian region, it is now emerging as an 
.economic power. It lias to ** 

Prof. Bechtoldl has been luiiniiig Am- 
sen Polttik since i9r,8 and lias had an 
English edition of liie review sinte seven 
years, "I lu'ltmg to tit> pariv and niy 
review is completely independent. My 
aim is to inform and to analy.sc*," lie says. 
But he is no arm-chair analyst or scholar 
and this was einphasi/ed as Prof. Bech¬ 
toldt rushed to another mivtiiig with a 
hurried goodbye. 


Soviet policies wiiere they are not iiiiiiiing 
Icxi much risk. Gii the other side. IJ.S 
and USSR arc really anxious to look hn 
arrangements on strategic weapons and to 
make u.sc of commercial and technical co 
operation. The nc'grniations will conii- 
tme. 

What ccmceriis Europe: we arc in the 
centre of the detente area. We cannot 
but be interested, In all fields of policy 
to help to relax tensions, to avoid new 
tensions, to advi.se moderation. Eecause 
none ot the Euiopean countries, and even 
not the European countries all together 
are in a position to follow a line of power 
politics. Just therefore they are highly 
qualified to lie partncTs of develc>|iing 
rountrics. which want to keep themselves 
out ot the rivalries of ihe Super Powers. 
But that is fortunately not a question of 
detente 01 no detente 


DETENTE : IS IT COMING TO AN END t 


Helsinki prcnecHlings. They had coiidud- 
cxl a scTies of bilateral treaties with Asian 
countries, beginning from the West with 
Egypt. Iraq, Afghanistan. India. They 
have certain conceptions of the future of 
the Indo-Gliina States. And they tricxl to 
confront Japan with an option between 
Moscow and Peking. 

If all these treaties and plans could he 
put together, to make a kind of assembl¬ 
ing. of summing up. it could perhaps be 
called^ a sy.viem, whatever system may 
mean. But some of these treaties have 
suffcrc*d setbacks. 1 mention Egypt, you 
know the case. But also the treaty with 
Iraq appears in a new light after the 
airangement between Baghdad and Tehe¬ 
ran. So. ip my opinion, lh«re it no ical- 
istic basis for what could be cttabllahcd 
aa a collective laecurity system in Asia. 
It is because of the composition anci na¬ 


ture of this continent that the principles 
of detente poliey vis-a-vis. North America 
and Western Europe are not so easily 
transferable to Asia. Asia is ncH and can¬ 
not become a pan of the detente area in 
the proper sense of Soviet definition. Just 
because the biggest country should not be 
Included. Bui 1 am certain that Moscow 
will often come back |o the idea. 

To come to the end, back to the pro¬ 
per field of detente. 

It may be that American-Soviet policy 
deteriorate somewhat mcMre. One reason 
may be the paralysing of election time 
and the struggle betwe^en the Execuitve 
and the Congress in Washington. But 
tim main dUBcultics Ue in the problems 
of urmtaglc arms. Vacancies of American 
activltiaa nuiy be encouraging to make 
profit in those areas of the triology of 
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A TMVetOOUt IH SANSKRIT VEMt ; 



GERMANY: 

THE SHINING LAND 

S ON. STAVA-VRATA SNASTIII. 

•rmM uaiislatlaii liy 
Or. and Mrs. 1R. Iclilar} 


Minister for information and Broadcasting V.C. Shukta (centre) 
reieas^ a b(Mh of poems m Sanskrit (a/so translated into English 
and German) entitled^ *‘Germany ; The Shining Land" by Or. 

Otparlment. Dalhi UnN;i,ty,at 
the All India Sanskrit Kavayitri Sammelan in the capital recently. 
A number of Sanskrit scholars from the Federal Republic of 
Germany attended the Sammelan 

Introductory 

1. Delhi, the best uf the cities, the cjipical of India, h^a a 
lovely embassy uf (ieirnau). 

2. The gentle and wLh(> Mr. Wuerfel, with unusual ability 
bi appt>in*ed by its authorities to the high office of the 
Chill ural CkiunselluT. 

3. Ai the lime of rny trip to Kurope I wanted to visit 
CicriTiany too. So 1 wiote to him though the time was 
very very short. 

4 5. Due to Mr. Wiirrfi I’s absence from Delhi, his collea¬ 
gue, Miss Dtickwiu. the lea»nr;d lady, made all arrange- i 
nients for iny journey which enabled me to vUAt 

Cveriiianv. 

Description of the Jourtiey 

: 

f K 

pt4ispciuii.s, bi'aijiifiil, toiiutrs «>! (lcniKti>>, chattiuh||^ 
with its many i ivers and tpriiigs 

7. The lovely coi^litvy <»i Ctiiiiany il ad^n*:d with 
green li^klS vinojis grow in it on nrilillid soil <vi/ , 

witlttmt niucli t'lloii;; it is lined b\ long l.iki-.s. 

ff. ' It bas (he wtirld fainons Hlack Forests in il, .so railed 

beiaiise of ilieii blaik (^darkl lolour. 'Fliey are lined 

with rows rif trees .iiid adtirned wiili ciecpeis. 

9. It has in it people ai live, happs . piosperous and highly ^ 
contfiiteil. They aie high-minded with ^ener^IjS^J L 
heari.s. 'I'hey can y in them de('i> love for their bj 0 lithyry^ 

10. Pi‘opte (like me) aie really slunk with woiith'r,whan they 
look at ii.s IIIuiti-stoieyed aky-.M4,a|^ars wliirh .appear a.s 
bridges between the -arth and tfau-hiiilVen. 

11. Having visited such a Vpi^lilllc^isiiiidiis country as Caeiinany, 

whatever I s.iw tir t .a>n leproducing in Sanskrit. I 

12. On Wednesday, June 18 (1975; in the course of my trav^ 
to vaiious countries 1 learhcxl thi* spacious caty of 
furt with its enviable beauty. s 

■ 

13. As soon as I arrr-<Kl at the Airport 1 wa^^ceS^^ aa per 
the aurrangement of the Gerinaii aii^^hnil^dli and was taken 
to a grand Hotel named after l^Ankfuri (Hotel Fr.ink- 
flirt). 


Dr. Satya-vrata Shastri visited the Federal Republic 
of Germany recently and wrote this Sanskrit po^^.Vi 
a verse offering to commemorate his experiences of 
Germany. 

14. A goounatuied and a considerate lady called Mrs. Kjugcr 
had been assigned the wnrk of looking after me by the 
German authorities. 

15. Having had drink and lunch with her to itiv fuS satis- 

facticin, 1 left, as per the prograuitnv ai ranged foi 

the charming city of Mai burg. 

lt>. 1 had little time w'ith me. So I was hurrying up. 1 had 
to tiavel (to Mai burg) by tram, so 1 leaclied the railway- 
station. ^ 4 .. 


17. In the compan#^tf^|rs.^ Kruger 1 arrived at Mlirhnrg 
by train^i^KiVWen ej\io/ing the beauty of the chaim 
ing G^Ki^illpsuntry which had captivated my heart. 

there had been a lot of rain, the earth was covet tnl 
. 'With green grass and the canab were full of watet. 

' Everything was so lovely. 

19. (Jii Che way 1 caught sight of the beautiful clusters of 
houses which had no match for them. I'hey had lovely 
cars parked outside them. 


ha« neen 


20. They had in front of them well-cleaned r< 
Icxik at. When I saw them, I fell iiJUlA 

21. *Ay‘*^jMhi^*^illagcs or toSj fl fc^ W; 

out «jf d ol 

,»**v 


eaned royfaj^ gc 


rViih an undecided 
of my conipaniitn. 


'ft. Shej|si€i^,J>*||yitelh-e no townships 
, wVm^ clecuic light, puc< 


re no townships 'lake these as 

ciiic light, pucca roarb and atlJPfe^P^ 

’Stor(*yed (c^tenalflllframuses) 'tKcupied 
Ee are really ^^agjfQi^ply " A lend, though 


l^^ih^ Ahese neat 
by thcjM|lf>j 


I ixiipression i 


S!Vh aariVal i 
Seminar a^ 
schola^HK 


ftrg^ went over to the Indologiche 
OlJIgty got closeted with the wellknown 
i/Uhebn Rau. 


25. l^ith other scholars like Profeitoi .Sharma, spocia- 
vP in grammar. Having come togeihei we gave each 
other a free and frank account of our activities. 

26. 1 spent some three hours over there, and had an interes¬ 
ting discussion on the .(jstiic topics. After thb with a 




bappy haart I lapaiiad to cIm baouciful city ofFnmliart. 

Tho neat morning 1 again left (Frankfurt) for Goattingen 
arriviiv ibara quita comfortably nithin an hour and a 
half. 

28 . The imiling Buddhist scholar Profassor Gustav Roth 
recahrad me thare. I had met him earlier at Turina. 

29 . ' Ha shonrad me all oouriasyp took ma to his Seminar and 

tntroduoad ma to other scholars which gave ma immania 
delight. 

99 . In the maantima at the instance of Profassor Roth a num¬ 
ber of snaps with them ware quickly taken which oon- 
standy ranew my masnory of them. 

91 . As soon as 1 had anterad the Seminar building, I was ^ 
delighted to sea at its entrance a scene; which was a 
testimony to the love of the Germans for the Indians. 

32 . At the entrance to the building 1 saw a aMsSra from the 
Atkmnmmdm and (a few) lanes from an Inscription of Aioka 
weli'Kproducad, 

33 . - I then sa^ ch;re the baautiful versei comp3iad by Profe¬ 

ssor Waldt Schmidt to felicitate his teacher Professor Siag 
on his 80 th birthday. 

94 . The entire varied account of the Indologischa Seminar 
is compiled in at in the form of the newspaper cuttings 
and the photographs. 

35 . I could see the verses of Waldt Schmidt fiom that itself. 
Their very sight filled me with delight which 1 could 
hardly contain. 

36 . What a flow of theirs, what sweetness and tendemeis ip 
them 1 Wondentruck, 1 was simply hast an their eigoy- 
mant. 

37 - At my request the scholars of the Seminar, aflactaopiatcly 
dispoead as they were towards me, prepared a photostat 
copy of them and handed it over to me. 

Sf. 1 took it and frit very happy. 1 then came back to thh 

spacious city of Frankfurt with its enviable beauty. 

4 ‘ 

99 . The neat day 1 again left for the capital city of Bonn by 
air witb a mind to see more of Germany. 

40 . WhUe there 1 saw udthout loss of time Professor Hahn. I 
felt drawn to him for his gentle nature and sharp mind. 

41 . Bonn has a very beautiful river, the Rhine, a veritable 
feest for the people's eyes. I went on a pleasant boat trip 
on it. The river has nine bridges on it. 

42 . Bonn lies on both sides of the river. The hills ■hbetw g it 

^ impart unique beauty to it. 

43 . Xlfith its g|My highlands, the rich gardens* the Idands, 
the houses urith flowers alm^ its banks, 

44 . the fermen busy with the cuH 9 h|CkMi of the vinis, dn 
people given to different trades, itrangc looking — 
houses of the appearance of boate, 

45 . the city (of Bonn) had ladies and gentlemen gob^ about 


their work intently, that being of utmost importance for 
them, a charm all its own. 

46 . The city has a lofty buikUng of thirty two storeys going 
high into the sky like the iile tree and appearing as if it 
were its immensely beautiful furahead. 

47 . The oomfoitable one, it housee tlw offices of the members 
of German Parliament. It cerries the shining lame of 
Germany to places far and near. 

48 . It appears chat it (the building) having enjoyed the Rhine 
breezes likes now lo enjoy the breezes in the higher reachm, 
having seen the people un the earth wants now to see the 
beings in the sky. 

49 . It appean at if it were desirous of seeing the besauty of 
the city or carrying its fame to heaven. It looks like a 
bridge between the earth and the sky. 

50 . My boat trip was from Bonn to Ankle only, in the course 
of which 1 had been greeted by the pleasant breeze of 
Germany. 

51 . On the banks of the Rhine 1 saw an imposing building of 
the Ministry of Pent and Tele*Communlcations which had 
five statues on it, representing the five continents. 

52 . Tlie statues were tliose of tiger, kaiiganio, elephant, bull 
and eagle. 'l*hey represent the continents of Asia. 
Australia, Africa, Ameruat and Europe respectively. 

53 . It is there itself that I saw the unique singlc-stureyed 
. residence of the German Chancellor which was all made 

up of big glass piecea 

54 . From Bonn 1 went over to Stuttgart by air. There too I 
was received by a representative of the German autho¬ 
rities. 

5 ^. In his company I left the next morning for Heidelberg 
where I saw Professor Berger soon after. 

56 . The Professor took me to his Seminar and introduced ine 
to other scholars. I lost no time in speaking to them on 
Modern Sanskrit Literature at length. 

97 . People there all felt that my speech had added much to 
their information. Feeling immensely happy at this I 
left the Seminar. 

98 . After my speech my Indian friend Pkofessor Aitlml, took 
me lovingly to his home and stood me a sumptuous lunch. 

99 . 1 then came back from Heidelberg to Stuttgart and left 
again the next day for the ancient city of Tuebingen. 

60 . As I arrived there 1 went over to the Indologische Seminar 
and joyfully came together with Professor Paul Thiemc 
and other scholars. 

61 . While in Geirnumy, 1 should say lomething original on 
many subjecu before scholars. 

62 . With this Idea in my mind, and knowing the fondness of | 
the people fisr something new, 1 felt inclined to present 
before the leanied the things on which 1 had done consi- 
dorablii ddiikliig. 

69. Thua inclined I informed liefcirehaiid the German auth- 
oritlea eff a nundier of topics for my lectures on which 1 
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had done (some) original thinking. 

64. Having been deddod upon earlier, the German auikori. 
ties communicated them (the topics) to their UnivernUes. 

63-66. One of these pertained lo the vocabulary of KjlklAa 
for which I was prompted by my love of it. WIimb 1 
came to know that the same had been my 

lecture before my arrival, I told ProfflaMfs Paul Thine 
and Stietcncron— 

67. ‘T have worked hard on (Sanskrit) synonyms. 1 am of the 
opinion that even they have different meanings. 

68 . Whatever 1 will say here, the learned ones, will be 
properly documented and not otherwise. The topic on 
which no work has been done or on which no 

has taken place so far nuiy appeal to scholan.'* 

69. On being told this the Professors immediately changed the 
topic announced earlier and notihed the new one of 
synonyms. 

70-71. Even m the so-called synonyms subtle shades of mea¬ 
nings do exist, though they are not so manifest. They get 
manifested by a perusal of the old texts, the comments of 
the commentators, and the etymological derivation. All 
this I spoke there with illustrations in detail. 

72. I spoke at length on the Sanskrit aynoyms, the words 
mentioned as such in lexica. 

73. Professor Paul Thieme presided over my lecture. The 
learned scholar had a good word for it in that the topic 
was new, so was its presentation while it had added much 
to the knowledge. 

74. Another scholar Professor Stietencion alto spoke well of 
•my speech. 

75. Professor Ibieme b a senior German scholar, now retired. 
Hb aucces-sor is the wcUknown acbolar ProfeaM Sdetenr 
cron. 

76. It b many years that I met Professor Thieme In Drihi end 
developed friendship with him. 

77. After thb I again had an occasion to meet him when he 
came to Delhi for some work. 

78. He had come to Drihi along ifidds other German ic h ola r i 
in connection with the Max Midler's ISOth Birth Annlver» 
sary Celebrations. 

79. At that very time the Univenity of Dellii hod etfanfawd 
a two-day Drama Festival, n u^ue occaaiion, where tlx 
(Sanskrit) plays were put on boaidk 

80. Thb Festival w*is organised as part of the Max Midler 
Celebrations. Prof. Max Milllcr hailed feom Garmeny. 

81. Invited to be the Chief Ousst, Ptofcmor Hueine was 
present on the last day of it (FesdvnQ. Hedrilghltd 
everybody with h;-’ Saadurit, 

82. For the people assembled in the Auditorium for the Oraina 
Festival it was another delightful festival when they heard 
hb significant, coherent, s wee t and lovely S a n s kr it. 


83. To our gocxl fortune Professor Berger was also present on 
that occasion. Thb unniatf hrd pair of scholars gave thr 
people immense delight. 

84. The Drama Festival had started for the benefit of the 
people two years back. 7'hat the two scholars carried its 
pleasant memory made me feel happy. 

83. "We welcome you to Tuebingen, the lovely city of ours" 
Ibese %vords of Professor Paul 'rhieme thrilled me. 

86 . After my speech 1 had the pleasure of havmg lunch Ui 
gether with Professors Thieme and Stietencion. • 

B7. I then took leave of the Professors, saw the Castle and 
returned to the groat city of Stuttgart alongwiih my 
German companion. 

88 . The very next day I proceeded from there to see t 
lovely Black Forests, verily a jtiyful sight. 

89. I was filled with delight, as 1 saw them, the long* ones 
with theb stately trees, interspersed with villages and 
towns, resorted to by the overworked people wanting to 
have rest, 

90. resounding with charming falb, with cows sitting merrily 
on grassy meadows, adorned with water channeb and 
rivers, 

91. stretching out for many many miles, a feast for the eyes. 

92. 1 had a comfortable lunch in Che ureli-known Black Forest 
restaurant. Feeling happy, contented and satisfied 1 
came back to the city of Stuttgart. 

93. Then, to conclude my plt^asant and delightful journey, 
1 left for the ancient city of Rome, wpUknawn the world 


94. Then happy and full of longing 1 left few my country 
thinking of bringing happiness to long-separated kith 


95. Having stayed in Rome for two days and got deep satis¬ 
faction by its rights, 1 came back to my beloved India, 
the source of heaven and salvatkm. 


B6. If this brief account of my visit to Germany were to make 


97. if by thli die frsendriiip between the two countries, India 
and Gannany, wbU is to the liking of the sane persons 
tsure mRKwrabit» 


9B, if dm love b etwmn the two were to grow (by it) some- 
ii4et, tUs effert of mine would be amply rewarded. 


In both the countries which will be to 
of 8ll» wofO to grow, they will come firmly 
merrily. 


IfKh msbrfefnfloomuofdmvbit to Germany now comes to 
anond. Mny Lord ihm, who confers happiness, bestow 
RonalL 

_May thb be an offering to the Lord. 






MOVING A BRIDGE UPSTREAM 


O BERKASSEL. a suburb of Ducurl- 
doif, is also ihc name of one of the 
city's four briclges across the Rhine. On 
April 7 and 8 miore than i,ooo civil engi* 
liccfi from all over the world, not to 
mention ci%ic dignitaries and Journalists 
lined the railings of two Rhine steamers 
as the new bridge was moved fifty yards 
upstream, lock stock and barrel, at the« 
inexorabia rate of one millimetre a second. 

The new bridge is more than half a 
likHiic'iie long and weigl&s little short of 
1J.500 tonnes. The actual distance it is 
10 be moved will be 47-50 metres, or 
155.8 fi. If is prnbabl) the largest struc¬ 
ture ever to be moved in this way. 

It all began in the 'sixties when Ducssel 
dorf IcKal authorities decided that Oberka- 
srl briilgr, rebuilt after the war. was again 
in need of replacement. Rut traffic bet- 
Mcacn ilie «ity centre and the Ic'fi bank of 
the Rhine is now so busy that there could 
be no (|uesiio!h of closing down the old 
bridge until further notice. 

I>a> by day 53.000 motor vehicles cross 
the river*at this point, not to mention 
any numlior of trams, so the new bridge 
was built alongside its final location and 
opened prmisionallV to traffic while the 
old bridge was slowly demolished. 

Why build tlie new bridge in this way? 
It was not just the threat of traffic grind¬ 
ing to a halt, there were also sound finan 






Jh 9 new bridge acrot# ihe Rhin 9 af Ou^MMeidorf, 

cial rca.soii for resorting to this siraiageni. The bridge's concrete foundations held 
Inching the completed bridge upstream the key to the entire operation, lliree 
have urn a mete fifteen million deutsch- of the four tracks are of mirror-smooth 
'marks (DM 1 Rs. 5-40). which al- steel and the bridge's runners are made 
thcHigh is a substantial sum of mcniey is of teflon, which runs smoother the higher 
only half what it would have cost to de- the prerssure to. which it is subjected, 
molisli the old bridge, built the new one On April 7. the entire bridge was haul- 
on its final site and erect a tempevrarv ed upstream alternately by hydraulic pres- 
si rue lure over which to divert traffic dur- scs at the base of the pylon and on the 
ing construe lion work. right bank of the Rhine respectively. 



INDIA AND OVERSEAS lUroRT FAIR 

K. Irmgard Oraf, Directin' c»f the Berlin Fair Autho- 
riiies held discussions with officials of the Ministries 
of Commerce and KxicTnal Affairs on March s8 regarding 
Imlia's participation in the 14th Overseas Import Fair in 
Berlin. 

The picture at left shows (from right) Mrs. Irmgard Graf, 
Mr. Kewal Singh, former Indian Ambassador to Bonn. Mr. 
K.V. Schuurman. Regional Secretary. Indo-German Chamber 
of Commence, and Dr. Uhrcnbacher, Economic Counsellor 
in the Embassy of the Federal Republic of Germany in New 
Delhi. 






EXPORT PROMOTION AWARD FOR MICO 

N recognition of outstanding export achievement, the 
Indo-Gcrman Cliamber of Commerce presented no 
award to MICO. Mr. H. Zimmerer (right). Managing Dir- 
cctor^ who received the award, is seen with Dr. Paul A. 
Stein, Member of the Board of Management of Robert Bosch 
GmbH, a Director of MICO and a member of the German 
business delegation which recently visited India, and Mr. 
Uhailal C. Patel, Chairman. 
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FLOWERS AND CANDY were the rewards secretary Annette 
Oertel recently bestowed on her boss, author Rolf Breitenstein, 
for his just published tribute to the secretarial profession, *'Der 
Chef ist halb so wichtig" (The Boss Isn't Half As Important). 
She made the gift on the occasion of the First Congress of 
Federal German Secretaries in Duesseldorf. 



AN artificial heart such as the one in the hands of its inventor 
Professor Emil Sebastian Buacherl. h^s been working for more 
than three weeks in the bull-calf "Manfredo." Professor 
Buecherl. a surgeon at the hospital of the Free University of 
Berlin (West), spent fourteen years perfecting his plastic heart 
and hopes that it will one day support victims of heart attacks. 



^THIS is the first time new-born stars have 
^been recorded immediately after formation 
on film. Messier-17 is seen at left pho¬ 
tographed by conventional means and, at 
right, with the aid of infra-red light. The 
luminous clouds of gas ware felt by 
astronomers to be illuminated by young, 
hot stars. Infra-red photography has con¬ 
firmed this hypothesis, rendering visible 
stars previously concealed by clouds of 
cosmic dust. These unique shots were 
taken by astronomers from the Max Planck 
Institute, Heidelberg. 


ENGINEERS, not artists, are the men res¬ 
ponsible for this eye-catching pattern. 
Design engineers in the Federal Republic 
of Germany are increasingly using polaris¬ 
ed light to test the tensile strength of 
materials and designs. This plastic model, 
subjected to strain and exposed to polaris¬ 
ed light, shows the workpiece's weak 
spot — right where the circles convergea 



THE plaster cast reproductions 
made in the workshbps of 
West Berlin's Oahlem museum 
have become very popular. 
The workshops have reiModuc- 
tions of some 1.700 items in 
stock and all can be bought at 
reasonable prices. Ancient 
Egyptian and Greek casts are 
among the most popular repro¬ 
ductions on sale in West Ber¬ 
lin. 
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NEWSTRINT ELANT 
FOR INDIA 

TIm coBtnct for 1 h« snpi^y 
of o cooiplote ocfOFaprIot oionii- 
fodorlng ploat las been receiv¬ 
ed by I.M. VoMi GmbH off 
Heldeobfini fffom M/s. Hindu- 
iiu Poter Corporation Ud., 
of New JMhL The necblne 
wU be able to mennffactnre the 
widest slu off paper In the 
Vdckeit possible time and wW 
be hi operation In late 197t. 
INDIA TO PARTICIPATE IN 
HANOVER FAIR 

Indie will participate in this 
year’s Hanover Fair, to be held 
from April 2S to May 6 . Indian 
concerns have shown interest 
specially In decorative conso- 
mer poods. The Enplneeiinp 
Eapoit Promotion ConneU is 
also pnttini np an infforniation 
stall. 

GERMAN IMPORTS OF 
ENGINEERING GOODS 

The Federal Republic off 
Germany has emerped as the 
bippest West Earopean buyer 
for India's enpinserinpprodnets 
next to the United Kinpdoni. 
Its hnporto amoonted to Rs. 
Ib23 mUlion in 1974-7S as 

BEMIAH EXHIBmOM 
^ III MOSCOW 

Economics' Mtalste FM^ 
kbs and Secretaiy off State Mr. 
Rohwedder visited Moscow on 
Much 2f for the Inanpnra- 
tlon off the ’‘Geiman Metal 
Processina Tcchnipne Exhibi¬ 
tion — ISTd” in Moscow. The 
exhibition Is the lupcst off its 
hind ever orpaalscd . by a 
.fforeipn conniry In Moscow. 
Some ld» Geiman Om die. 
played thefar prodnets at the 
exhibition. Mr. Kosypin spent 
two hour s pohtp rannd the 
exhibition and Aowed preal 

np hli Impressiont. Mr. Kosy- 
,pln said: ’’It Is an exceUent 
exhMlIon. 1 thinh it b a valn- 
iablo contribut i on to our co¬ 


. m -s 

...in 


compared to Rs. 70 million In 
1973-74 and Rs. 44 mttlion bi 
Ihc precedinp year. 

I.A. TO OPEN OFFICE 
IN FRANKFURT 


II R « 


111 





The Federal Gos emment fas- In Pariianmnt on AprR 7. The { 
lends, throoph Ns overseas aid Federal Government ta idndy-1 


Indian Airlines wUI open Ia to help dbamntle inier- inp the 


olllce in Frankfnrt shortly, innuonu 
Permbslon (or o pen l np the rirenplla 
.flke M w MimtaiMtel bub PoiMcal 
bu bcca |brM by tb. Gurua. 
meu of Iwib. Mr. Wt 

GERMAN<FRENCH LOAN *■ 

FOR lA * 

lotfM AtalbM ■lip.d Ob ^.- 

March 5. an apreement with 
German and French baahs CERMi 
ffor $ 104 million (Rs. 70 ecONC 
crores) credit which would piafu 
partly finance the porchase of 
three Airbus aircraft and thek* • 

spares. The total coat b liksly ' 

o n <b.A INms In 

to be Rs. 94 crores. ^ « a,. 

bad tab 

lA proposm to buy three I 

Airbus A300 B2 aircraft costinp \ 




Africa ’Hvlth the 
aon.*» On no I 


poUiical independence off the 
Third W o r 1 d, . said Mr. 
Mr. Wbchnewskl. MInbier off 
State In the Federal Foreipn 
O0ce, in answer to questions 


GERMAN-CHINESE 
ECONOMIC TALKS 
State Secretaiy Rohwedder, 
MInbtry off Economics, arrived 
ffor ta!ks on economic quea- 
thma In Pekinp on April 0. He 
bad talks with the Chlnsse De¬ 
puty Minister (or Foreipn 


prant rid which 


either dbcctly or 


irem off Third 
towards Inde- 


iairoiu ia. 9 uv DS aiiciwi coannp Trade, Mr. Tschal Schn-Pen. 
$ 73 mlUhn (Rs. SS crotw) mmt, lusloa at lb. nlMfl 


four spare enpines and other 
suppoftinp spares and equip¬ 
ment costinp $31 mfllion iRsb 


Gcnnan-Cblnese Economic 
Comm i ssion win take pfame In 
Pekinp In Septembw and wIU 


German and Swbs firms. The 
new plant which b to be locat¬ 
ed in Amarah on the Tiprb 
River Is expected to po Inlo 
production in Aup. 197fib 
GERMAN ROLLING MILL 
FOR USSR 

The Schlocmnnn — Slemap 
AG. off Dncmeldorff and HU- 
clMbach in coHiperatlon with 
Sienmns AG, Eilanpen, has 
obtained a latpe contract from 


M __- “ nepCCmOU aUU WlH 2S7 mU- 

ItMUod by gUOTMUt fO- UMi.Tbbcu-.rthu otaiu* 

duties. The loan will be repaid noP badlnp Ger- _ - rnntinmiifi 

wNbln ten years. _ •■PPlyNH • connnuora 

_ ’ man ana v.niBaa mnn■■■■■«»■■ aiocess. five tandem cold 

CDU ELECTIONS and econondsta. T! - ^ 

Tfc. rMW.. railtapmUlforthemanuff^re 

off thin metal sheeb with an 

___i__ M annual capacity off IS ndUion 


wNbln ten years. Chinem Ind 

CDU ELECTIONS and econondsta. 

The Chrbiian Democratic' 
opponents off Che German ffede-' 

ral coalition povernmenl won DYESTUFF PLANT 
a convincinp triumph on;. FOR SYNTHETIC FIBRES 
April S in elections ffor the ^ concern off the 

ParHament of Baden-Wuert- .^d Mitsui Toabu 

temberp. cariyinp 54.7 per cent chemlcris off Omuta (Japan)’ 

" Messrs MNsui-Badliche Dyes 
Final oWdal results pave the ^ aodertalie the 

[Social Democratic Party 333 ^^njimetion off a plant to 


DM 3394 MILLION 
FOR UN 

Since iS2i» the Federal Re- 


fhe United Nations more than 
3.399 mBBon bM (DM IsRs 


the Free Demo- maonffacture dyesintls for eyn- ** *?!!L!!?****^ 


cratk Party 73 per cent. Re- 
jmanlnp baDota were cast for 

j The election, the last State 
;ballcptinp before a nation-wide 
ivotinp thb cominp ffaU for the 
‘Bundestap (Lower House of 
Pari-ament) pave the Christian 
D em o c rats an electoral shot In 
the arm as they boosted theb 
percentape well above the 52.9 
per cent they had ssenred in 
the pievions Banden-Wnefttem- 
jberp state voHnp In 1972. 


thetic fibres. The factory triB 
have an annual capacily off 

4.999 tonnes and b expectad m the Fs«m 

to b. nUf by Jm. 1*» M FImm. w A|)M 

wui cut DM 7b uhm. » * y***r 

kf to. CDU/CBU 

PATER FACTORY M, h to. Guuui tou- 

FOR 1RA<X iuto, (Luru Hum. tt Tm- 

Tbc In,i Mlnbtiy tata« ll.ufto). He uM tort to. cou 
Iriu .nd Mtota, bu gbea a MbatiuM mt to. FMual Ru 
curtiut tor actlia, at a eelto- ,abU c bu. lacrcucd ftou a,* 
lau wto MPU tocluy, yalacd pr.ila-IfU DM Sb7 oriRtaa la 
to DM 5b2 uilliM am m tom* lb73 to DM 197 uW.a bat 
key bub to . cMurtlau at yur. 
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OEBMAN VIEWS 


GERMAN DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE 

Presenting a report to the Development Assistance Commit¬ 
tee of the Organisation For Economic Cooperation And 
Development (OECD) in Paris, Mr. Egon Bahr, Minister for , 
Economic Cooperation said > 

‘‘The Federal Republic of Germany has in the year 1975 
reached a record figure in its development assistance# 
both in the public and private sectors. This 
has happened in a year which has not been a good one for 
the B’ederal Republic of Germany in view of the large un- 
employment figures and economic difficulties. The con¬ 
tribution by the Federal Republic of Germany to the deve- . 
loping countries is even more significant in this context. ; 
A welcome feature is the fact that the Federal Government : 
has, during the last year, been able to reach the goal set j 
in 1970 in the ‘International Strategy For The Second - 
Development Decade Of The United Nations,* namely, of ^ 
making available to the developing countries a total - 
amount of 1% of the Gross National Product. The private ; 

' sector has also made a large contribution in this. This 
shows at the same time how important development aid ■ 

' policies are for our economy. * * 

According to the report, the payments made by the Federal 
Republic of Germany in 1975 for development have 

reached an all-time high. On the whole, the survey reads 
as follows: 

1. The total payments made by the Federal Republic to 
developing countries during the last year amounted to al- ~ 

•most 12.2. billion DM (DM l=Rs 3.40) . This amounts to an ' 
increase of 4 billion DM or 47,7 % over the figures for . 
1974-_8.2 billion DM. Thus the Federal Republic has ; 
placed 1.17 % of its Gross National Product at the dispo¬ 
sal of the Third World. (In 1974, it was only 0.83 %) . It 
is for the first time after 1969 that the target of 1 per 
cent fixed by international consensus was exceeded once 
more. * 

2. The public development assistance increased in 
1975 as compared to 1974 by 435 million DM, from 3.7 billion 
DM to 4.15 billion DM—rate of increase 11.7 per cent. Thus 
a fraction of 0.40 per cent of the Gross National Product . 
was reached. In 1974 this figure was only 0.37 per cent. 

3. As compared to 1974 figures, the non-returnable bila¬ 
teral donations component in the public contributions ^ 
made in 1975 increased by 155 million DM. This corres¬ 
ponds to an increase of 12.8 per cent. The donations made 
to multinational organisations increased by 220 million 
DM to 1,228 billion DM. This corresponds to a share of 
31.2 per cent in the total contributions made as contra¬ 
sted with 29.3 per cent in the year 1974. 

4. The contributions made by the private economy amounted 
to 7.5 billion DM in 1975 and were 3.7 billion DM more than ? 
the 1974 figures. There was thus an increase of 98 per 
cent. Measured on the basis of the Gross National Product, . 
these contributions increased from 0.38 per cent in 1974 
to 0.72 per cent in 1975. 

(StE alM "M«w Olmmsims la Om tIapiRMt Micy "—pmm S ta i) 


New Dlmeiisioin la 
Dcvdopment Policy 
Chaacelior Slclunidt: 
“Salate To Aoicrica** 
Laflhaan-The Two 
Blrtlidays 

Holy Suaday la Munich 
la Short 



Lufthansa, the federal Republic of 
Germany's national airline . recently 
observed its SOth annivArsary. These 
SO years have been marked tty pioneering 
effort and a striving for excellence. (See 
pages 0 d 9). 
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‘New Dimensions In 
Development Policy’ 


Speaking at Hkit opening ol the Over¬ 
seas Development Edncatlon Centre at 
Hoisbnettel. the Minister for Economic 
Coopcration« Mr. Egon Bahr underlined 
the fundamental principles, that should 
form the basis of the dialogoe between 
the industrial and the developing coun¬ 
tries. He also called for a social de¬ 
tente on a sfhrld scale. Excerpts from 
the speech; 

N a cciuntry like ours where man's 
phyhiial existence is not expetsed to 
any serious threat. iic» one argues alxiut 
the; right to fond or to clothing. In our 
country we tight to make gockl things in- 
cieasingly better and to ensure that 
tights of a quite diffenrent catc'gory are 
prcrscTved. But the scholars who have 
tiiecl to draw up a list of human nc*eds are 
right: the basic neexis include those 
which make man’s physical existence pos¬ 
sible in the first place, and it is only at 
the end of the line that the ncxxl to dcvc- 
l<»p his personality as a responsible mem¬ 
ber of the community is to he found. 

We arc rather inclined to reverse this 
order nf prievrities. hut first of all man 
lias to cat in order to have the strength 
In accomplish his daily tasks. He must 
first have the assurance that he has no 
need to worry about who is going to pro¬ 
vide for him when he is old and then he 
can plan the size of his family responsib¬ 
ly. Only if he can be confident that his 
life will not he threatened by acute short 
ages can he live that life in dignified 
fashion. 

We live in a world in which the major- 


it> of pc*ople lia\€ to put up with living 
conditions that aie a nicjckery ot what wc 
uiidentand by human digniiy; a world in 
which iwo-illirds nt the human race com- 
iiiand only seven per cent of the* c*aiill's 
industrial ptcxliiciion. in which thousands 
of children and adults die ut starvation. 

We could rightly pat ourselves on tlie 
back and congratulate uurscives or* the 
beautiful world we live in. Only we 
should take care that this conicniinent 
dcxrs not clc‘vc'li»p into a dangeious com¬ 
placency. 

I understand people in the developing 
countries when ilic.y shake their heads on 
hearing aliout the pn>blem.s that lioihir 
us. The* industiial age. the age of the 
atom and space travel, lias enabled us to 
make contact in a matter of minutes with 
even the most remote corners of the world. 
All the same, it soineiiitics sei'ins as if we 
absorb only frac tion*-^ of this inforinaiion 
and refuse to understand it becausir our 
conscience has grown tired and becau.vc 
the violations of human rights cun no 
longer be counted. Rc*signatinn and par¬ 
ish-pump |iolities no dembt have the same 
roots in this respect. For some the world 
collap.ses — c»r they would like it to lie 
at an end — when we have rising prices 
and unemployment. But they may be 
unaware of the fact that for two-thirds of 
mankind this is a daily experience, and 
on a much larger scale than in this coun¬ 
try. It is the opportunity for compan.«on 
which makes people content cyt discon¬ 
tented. 

In recent years, compared with the 


pcTKKl belwee'.i hjIhi aiul 1970. we have 
had a hard econoinic rece-ssion Compar¬ 
ed with the siluaiiciri around us we are 
living ill paradise and some people would 
he* well advised to taste the fruit of the 
Tr<*e of Knowledge, namely, to acknow¬ 
ledge that we ill the Noiih, the privilegcxl 
and wealthy, are in great danger of be¬ 
coming Pharisees. At present wc arc 
going through what you might call the 
scKial .struggle ol the undeiprivileged ma¬ 
jority at the beginning of the first indus¬ 
trial revolution, not between the diftcrent 
groups in a particular country but Iwt- 
Aveeii the nations of the world. In res¬ 
ponse to the legitimate demands of the 
niajoiiiy the privilcgcxl minority at the 
lime were always quick to argue that such 
deni£.nd.s could not lie met; otherwise the 
economy would break down. This ex¬ 
cuse always provctl sooner or later 10 be 
a protective shield. As soon as ihe ma¬ 
jority fought for and won their rights 
everyone was better off than before. To¬ 
day the Western industrial foiiriiries see 
theinsc*lves in the role of the privileged — 
and that applies to us all whether we at 
home regard ourselves as privilc*ged or not 
so piivileged. and we have the same .*irgu- 
meiit leady. 

To avoid any misunderstanding, let me 
say that it is gucxl the way things are in 
our country. Wc don't want anyone to 
tamper with our scxial system and cjur 
basil Tights, and it would l>t? exireniely 
naive to forgo them just because* others 
don't have them. On the contrary it 
must be our aim and incentive Ui sc*e 
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<Our pl«da« to u|>l!io|d « $yst»m 
bMod on soctof KhMim and th« 
right* which malM fHiman Ilf* 
worth Hving ewmnt *top it our 
n*lion*l frontier*. khowledo* 
tn*t *oci*l temion*: i**d to poll* 
tle*l teneion* appHig not cpiy to 
th* north*m Iwnttaiplwr*... No 
on* can seriously want to n^> 
tain the inequitsM* struetur** of 
th* present world eoeiKiniic order 
end run th* risk-of the Third 
World's courage becoming the « 
courage of d*ap*ratiibn.y 


—Egon B«hr 




them materialirc where they are still want¬ 
ing. The iiitcrnaiicnial ethirs Nyervre 
s]Mike itf alsit plates an obligation imi us. 
and it must toiuern us if ihe day-tO'day 
lot of the greater portion of mankind is 
a snuggle tt» stay alive, if in most toun- 
tries there is not even a vestige of Ihe 
rights and freedtims which to us are taken 
for granted and are not a luxury. Our 
pledge to upholfl a system based on so¬ 
cial justice and the* rights which make; 
human life v^orth living eannot stop at 
our national frontiers. The knowledge 
that scHial tc*nsiori.s lead tcj prditieal ten¬ 
sions applies not only to the Nt>rthern 
Hemisphere. Nolnxly c an seriously long 
for the return of Weimar days when so¬ 
cial insecurity was the sourc'e of radual 
political movements, or of their corsequ- 
ences. No one can seriously want to main¬ 
tain the inecpiicable structures of thj pre- 
s<*nt world economic: order and run the 
risk of the Third W'orld’s courage to take 
its own course becoming the courage of 
desparation. 

We tanncH allow the bitterness they 
feci towards the privileged who insist on 
keeping their privileges to develop into 
confrontation which no one can want be¬ 
cause it would be harmful to all. 

Our view of the situation and our coin- 
mitnicnt to a policy of solidarity m|uire 
tis to stand up for social justice both on 
a national and the international level. In 
our country the state is obliged to protect 
the rights of the individual. Owing to t ee 


fact that they arc derived from our ton- 
rept of the dignity of man, these rights 
may sc-vm idealistic, but translating them 
into practice costs money. 

If the right to pro|nT health care based 
on er|uai oppcjrtunities is to have any 
piactical iiitaning there must be a well- 
functioning )>ubllc health service which 
enables cverv iiieiiiber of the conimuniiy 
to benefit fiom the ad\ancc:s of tec:hno' 
logy. The right to social secuiiiy calls 
for a machinery which <*nsurc'.s that that, 
whitli those capable of work and provide 
for the care of tho.se who do so no longer 
is passed on to them. The right 10 eciii- 
ratioii calls for institutions capable of im¬ 
parting more and more knowledge to ever 
more people thursting for know ledge. 

By careful management wc in this coun¬ 
try have cstablishc*d the material founda¬ 
tions for the exercise of those rights. I 
say this deliberately for oiil^' if cmr cco- 
fioiiiy fields will it be possible: to provitle 
social security, education and health ser¬ 
vices. And only if we have these ran we 
continue to live in peace; can every indi¬ 
vidual live free from concern about his 
livc’lihood. Only then can a society exist 
on I lie basis of balanced social forces. 

Wc are using the yield wc have worked 
for together to improve the quality of life. 
Ill that prcHcss the strong arc carrying the 
weak. It is no different in the centrally 
governed countries. There, too, the yield 
has 10 In.* wo«kccl for so that there will he 
a balance. Tlicrc is no point in turning 


a blind eye to the fact that profit comcf 
before social balance. 

In order to safeguard the right to live, 
Ihe right to health and the right to old- 
age security, the countries of the Thurd 
World must also be allowed to make a 
profit. Their demand Cor more economic 
self-determination is getting louder. They 
want to share the profits or tliey want to 
have a chance to make prohts themselves. 
They will be able to do so if they produce 
more goods, both agricultural and liulus- 
crial, if they become less dependent on 
exports of raw materials, if they can count 
ion more stable incomes Cor their raw ma- 
; terials. and if they have enough capital, 

' technical know-how and an elTicient in¬ 
frastructure to enable them to export to 
iour markcu and to keep their own better 
I supplied. 

I'he way tliey take must be their own, 
;aiid that includes the way they go about 
picturing social justice in their own coun- 
^ tries. It will be seen that wealth will 
' not be enough; some countries have tlie 
material basis for social justice but that 
does not automatically lead to a combi¬ 
nation of affluence and social justice. So¬ 
cial justice will in all cases only be achiev¬ 
ed by political decisions. 

The claims behind the demand for a 
new world economic: order arc us legiti¬ 
mate as the demands of the under-privil¬ 
eged majority of the early industrial age. 
If we had not held this view — and not 
only as of texiay — we would not have 
piovidcd the Third World with financial 
and technical assistance for ovc:r a dc-c- 
ade. The fact that some countries have 
taken what they thought they were en¬ 
titled to was not very pleasant for us, but 
wc should guard against raising our linger 
for they have only learnt from us. 

The oil cartel has proved to the world 
how very much it is c^conomically intc*r- 
IcKkcd. W'e now know that raw materi¬ 
als are not a factor which one can place 
in the national accounts without scrutiny. 
Raw materials have become a political 
topic. Those who believed it was enough 
to grant the foimcr colonics their poli¬ 
tical independence and that their econo¬ 
mic dependencies would regulate them¬ 
selves in time, or that they could be main- 
taiiic*d as they were when the country was 
politically dependent, were right only for 
a brief pcricNl. They overIcNvked the fact 
that stable economic condiiions arc the 
basis for a stable and healthy society. 

Political independence will remain with¬ 
out substance and it will become a piob- 
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lend for those who carry political respon¬ 
sibility as long as the rconondic basis of 
that political independence remains un¬ 
clear. Everyone would consider a worker 
who sells his muscles instead of his lab¬ 
our a fcx>l. No one can blame a raw- 
material-produclng country for wanting 
to produce iu own goods rather than ex¬ 
port its raw matcTial cheaply and buy the 
expensive manufactured products back. 

Dcveiopmeni policy is growing into new 
ditiit'iisions. 'I'he world in winch up to 
now only (he power centres of ihe North 
played a dominating role has also Ih'coiiic 
lound politically. We have to \iew the 
world from a new perspective. liTespec:ii\e 
of the fact that the nations oi tlie Third 
World are still faced with development 
problems which we still take so seriously 
that we have i-o do something about 
them, the developing countries liave be¬ 
come our partners. We shall have to 
s|>ecify our intcTests around the negotiat¬ 
ing table with them because we want to 
achieve a reconciliation of interests. 

When countries of the Third World 
start to grow out of the responsihihiy evT 
the classical instruments there are two 
implications Cor development policy. First 
those instruments can no longer l*e ap¬ 
plied to all countric's. or at least only in 
a diffcYent form. Now there arc (oun- 
tiics who no longer recc‘ive teihniial as¬ 
sistance free of charge, whc> no longer 
need loans on soft terras because their in¬ 
comes are higher but in spite of their 
wealth continue to Ik: developing coun¬ 
tries with the problems this fi-tails. 
These cctuntries are in a position to assist 
cHher needy countries of the Third Woild 
— and they do so. We want to enable 
them to put into their prc»jccts the neces¬ 
sary technical know-how which we have 
in abundance. 


cD«v«lepnfwnt policy Ic growing i 
into now rUmonoions. Tho | 
world in which upio now only | 
tho powor controo of tho north | 
ployod o dominoting rolo hoo oioo £ 
twoome round polldcoliy. Wo I 
havo to viow tito world from o I 
now ponpocthro. irrospoctivo of | 
tho fact thot tho notiono of tho i 
Third Wodd aro atill facod with t 
dovolopnwnt proMomo which wo { 
still toko corlousiy that wo havo 1 
to do aomathing about tham, tha | 
davaloping countriaa nava to bd-1 
com# our partnars. Wa shall havo | 
to opacify our intaraats around I 
tha nagotiating taMa with tham t 
bacauaa wa want to achiove a: 
raconciliation of intorosts.9 f 

—Egon Bahr | 


.Second, we must ensure that our limit¬ 
ed funds benefit those who need them 
most, namely those countries most 5t*ii- 
cusly affected by the increase in the price 
of oil and the least dcveK.*ped (ountries. 
which are in many cases ideniual and 
whose chances of rc^arhing a level of deve¬ 
lopment which would hold emt the pros- 
pcTt of rclatise prosperity are do.spuraCc*1y 
slim. 

Isolating the Third World from the 
First Woild will not be an altiinative. 
Here, too, there will only \tc one middle' 
way which the countric*s themselves will 
have to find. I'hcv will have tc' increase 
their paiticipuiioii in world trade just as 
iniicli as trade among themselves. TIick.* 
could arise new fiolitical and economic 
blocks between the new centres of [xiwer 



in the Third World which will overlap 
the existing oocsi All these things will 
keep the world political situation in a 
state of flux in the? years ahead. 

All concerned will have to 1 <K>k for 
nc'W solutions around the ronfc'rciice tabic* 
at all levels, solutions for whic.h all will 
fte jointly responsible. Thcnigh it may 
not be (Kissible to pull down ilic walls, 
w«* must at least Iowct thim so that we 
can climb ovct them. A new interna¬ 
tional order must not be established 
against, only with, .states. Voting wars or 
victories by one group of countries over 
another only serve to harden the fronts. 

I see nc» peaceful way other than that 
c»f compttwiiise, a reconciliation of inter¬ 
ests with the aim of scnial detente on a 
world scale. 


TECHNOLOGICAL ASSISTANCE FOR DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 


HE Federal German Ministries for ^ 
* £c:oiK>mtc Co-operation and Research . 
and Technology have announced on | 
April 13, 1976, that Mr. Egon Bahr and ^ 
Mr. Hans Matthoefer have signed a cle- i 
partmcntal agreement on the same day j 
between both ministries providing for I 
the development and the; transfer of tech- ! 
nologics to developing roiiniries. 1 

On the cx-casicwi c»f the signing of the j 
agreement, the ministers emphasized that . 
the agreement would help in ensuring j 
that the Federal Republic intensifies her \ 
efforts to reduce the dependence of ilie j 
Third World as well as its cMitstanding j 


arrears in cle*vclopincm. 

The agreement provides for the fact 
that ihe Fcxleral German Ministry for 
Reseanl. <.nd 'Fc'chnology would assist 
the; Feth;ial German Ministry for Eccino- 
niic Co-o|>erafion in the following types 
of projects: 

• The development of new labour-in¬ 
tensive technologies conforming to parti¬ 
cular situations or the adaptation of tra¬ 
ditional technologies to developing coun¬ 
tries. (Example: PTcx:ess for cheap con¬ 
struction of liouses in des'eloping coun¬ 
tries) ; 


• Transfer of technologies available in < 

Ihe Fc-dcral Republic to developing niun- j 
tries after adaptation to the needs cvf the j 
developing countries. (Example: WalcT | 
purification with the help of hearing ^ 
tubes watmed up hy solar energy); • 

• Adaptation of technologies alieadv ! 
available in the FedcTal Republii to the | 

; needs of the developing countries. (Ex- i 
, ample: Sea water desalinization plants), I 
' • Development in the Federal Republic •, 
^ of new technologies for developing coun- 5 
I tries cemforming to a particular situation. S 
(Example: Cement factories for small > 
markets). I 
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CHANCELLOR SCHMIDT: ‘SALUTE TO AMERICA’ 


C HANCtlLLOK Helmut S<liiniili, in 
an article eiiiitletl **Saliite To Ann:- 
rica*’ in Stern the tHiaxioii of the hk- 
eiiteiiaiy of the l-niteil States nl Aiiieriia 
cmphasi/etl that young as Anicrka y/us, 
its history loseritig only a(N> yeais was ".i 
strong ImiiuI uniting the whole nation," 
Kefening to Aiiieiita's iinjM:»naiue anil 
it's rcs|>onsibilily as a siorkl power, lie 
wrote: **Not onJv Presklent Oeiakl FtntI 
hut also leading deiiu»crats know full will 
that it IN in the national iiiii-tesi of the 
l-iiited States to help maiiiiain the seiur- 
ily of the \Vesi«in woild in F.uiope. If 
that had not l>eeii the cast*. President 
Ford would not li.ixe sigtud the filial aft 
in Helsinki in Inly if|7'> and thus rc- 
affiniieil tin* n■spoll^ihililv «if the Ihiited 
Slates for peaie .iiid vtiirilv in FurojM-. 

‘"rhosc* Anuriiaiis wlu* ha\e crilkised 
him on that siore are «'N.pressing senti- 
TTleiits whifh. in \ii'W of the iriing times 
tlie nniion has gone through lecenllv, 
slifudd Im* lespeiied. lint we can rely on 
Aiiuika not to he influencc-d by such 


\oices and resist the temptation of isola- 
tionisiii^ and at the same time meet its 
(.hligations as a friend and partner of 
Furo|M*uns just as reliably as it did when 
NAlO was lounded. 

*Saliiie to Amerka/ greetings and ron- 
graiulations also include a token of gra> 

I it tide to the ctli/ens and their politkal 
k‘a(UTs. \Vc recall the generous help 
which Aitierka gave to Germany ihrougir 

SCHMIDT TO VISIT USA 

T was otTicially announced in Bonn 
on April ih that Chanccdlor Helmut 
Sfliiindt is to make an oflicial visit to the 
I'liiled Stales from July 15 tn so at the 
invitation of the President of the United 
Slates. 

He will have talks with President Ford 
and other iiienilx*rs of the US govcYiiiiient. 
His visit will also iovei lelehralions fov 
the hkeniennial of Anierican independ- 
elite which vxill reach their (uhiiinaiion in 
July ipyii and ff> whkli the Federal Re¬ 
public of fk-niiany is making variou* con- 
iiihuiions. _ 


the CARE organisation, and wc have not 
fc^rgcHten the tremendous stimulus which 
the destroyed Germany received under the 
Marsitall Plan for the task o€ European 
const ruction. Wc know that without the 
clcieriTiination of Amcrrica during the 
Berlin blexkade the fate of the German 
capital would have hcen imperillc?d. 

In Berlin our American friends have 
proved how much value they attach to 
freedom and democracy. 

*'Our alliance with the United States 
does not stem solely from the need for 
collet live defence. Our common moral 
and {lolttical convictions are the founda¬ 
tion of our friendship. We know that 
America is not better off, as Goethe said. 
We also know that AmcTua’s possibilities 
are no hunger unlimited and that the 
ideas Washington. Jefferson and Hamilton 
fought for a«io years ago arc still alive in 
tlic- America of today, however much they 
may be* challc’iigcxl. Thc^y are and will 
remain the source of this great country's 
strL’iigth.*' 

GERMAN ROLE IN SECURITY COUNCIL 

ll'HlN the framework of our 
peace policy, in Uk: Security 
C'oiiiic.il WC! shall Imt a champion of inde- 
pi'iidetice and the right ctf self-di-terinina- 
lion for the pcMiples of the Xhird World," 
s:iid Foii.'ign Minister Hans-Dietrkh Geii> 
AchcT in an interview' on April 18. 

"'I he jnorc clearly and credihiv we do 
that, the more can vve count on support 
for our demand for sc'lf-deterininalion 
for the* German people — as it is once 
more clcMrlv expressed in the letter on 
(•eiinan unity. The right of self-deler- 
111 illation fcir all and human rights for all 
will he the callwords of our actions in the 
Oeriiian Assembly as well as in the Secu¬ 
rity Council," he said. 

WISCHNEWSKI IN SENEGAL 

M inister Wisclmcwski arrived in 
Dakar on April 11, 1976, on a 
thrcc-day visit. In the .Senegal capital, 
he had political discussions with Presi¬ 
dent Senghor, Prime Minister Dionf and 
Forc'igti Minister Sc^k. 

MinisicT Wischnerwski was received by 
President Senghor of Senegal. Foremost 
among the problems discusiied during the 
cour.se* of the hour-long meeting wcTe the 
political situation in Africa in view of 
the Soviet-Cuban intervention in Angola 
and the bilateral relations between the 
Federal Republic and Senegal. 


BONN CABINET APPROVES 
CANDIDACY IN UN SECURITY COUNCIL 


OVF.RNMKN I spc»ki*suiar Annin 
Ch'iK'iiew.ilil ii'pc»Tled ici a news 
coiifcreiitc- in llonii on .Apr 14 that in Mie 
same ilav's Clabinti sessiitii FcMcign Min- 
iMei C>eiivhiT had inloiined liis collca- 
giirs .ihoiil the; Ic’dcT.d Rc'piihiu of (»ti 
nianv's c .iiiclid.u \ fitr llic‘ Uniitd N.iiicMis 
Sec limy C'.fiiiiK il. 

1)1 (il iietiew.ikl said: ** 1 hc> C.ahiru't 
approved die c.ilidid.ii \. Previously, the* 
wc'sleiii legioi'.tl i;ioiip in the* L' N. had 
iinaniiiioiisly voied for the* iiomifi.ilicHi of 
the l-ederal Republic lor on^ «>f the iwo- 
tion periiianeiii seals in the Sei uriiy 
lioiiiuil. 1-01 die other scat Cl.inada was 
noiiiiiiati-d. Willi die noiiiinatioii hy die 
itgioiial gioiip a basic prerecpiiviu* has 
been nut lor the* election by liie Ihiiiecl 
Nations Ck-neral Assembly. | he* ;;ist 
fk‘nei.il Assemhly will c .isi ks votes for 
the iic‘w Seciiiiiy Council metnhets at the 
c'lid of this coming Sepieinl>cr or I hi' be 
ginning c)f October. The two-yc*ar lei in 
of ottice of the* iiictiilK'is elected this au¬ 
tumn is to begin ficiiii fanuary 1, 0177. 

Replying to a ciuesiion, the govc*rn- 
meiii spokesman said: "The Federal Go* 


vernineiii has infoiinntion that it is quite 
conieivahle that the German l>eino< ratie 
Rc'ptiblk will he proposed by die* 

easieiti itgiiMial gioup for a iicin-penna- 
neiii iiii-mbei'ship of the .Security <a>unril. 
'The C.DR tciiii cil olfice wciuld begin in 
1117S not 1^77- II this situation coiiic's 
about, tlu‘11 we would iic.‘c'cl to w'ork with 
the objectIV. fac L* dial for a yc'ar tin two 
(■ernijii Slates will be non permancfiit 
iiieiiibeis of dll* woild .Security Caiuiird." 

1 he- Ciabiiiet (*\pressed itself on the 
sliiialioii us follows: 


**1 iniiled scTvice cut tlie United Nations 
Secuiiiv ('('Until bc'loiigs. in the German 
I’edetal (ioseiiinieiit's view, to the nor-, 
inal duties of I'nilcd Nations iiieiiihers. 
As a ineniber of the Sciuiity (Jouniil, the 
ledcial Republic of (k'rniaiiy will co- 
r^pc'r.ite in and ac'iepl res|X)nsil)iliiy with¬ 
in a broader aica of the world organi/.a- 
tioti. 1 his central .spliere it characteri/cd 
by the two principal tasks of the world 
Security Council: to protect world pc*ace 
and iiUerii.viional security." 
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ICENTENAHY dF FIRST TELEPHONE | 



Europe’s 
FirsS Phene 

Was 

In Berlin 


111 Germany the Postmaster‘General 
first used the new invention to expand 
iJic tcLcgraph service. By 1880 he had 
set up telephone iacilities at loou Icxa- 
lions as part of the network for transmit¬ 
ting telegrams. But acx>fi after this, it 
wa.i u.si‘d for making ordinary telephone 
tails as well. 

The first public telephone exchange in 
Germany, serving 48 subscribers started 
operation in Berlin on April 1, 1881. 
This number had grown to 4138 by the 
end of chat year, and three years later 
tiicTe were over s.cmx> subscribers. 

Sicniens was also responsible foi deve¬ 
loping £uro|H'’s first auioiiiatic public 
lelephoric exchanges. 

Fuiope'.s hist automatic public c?x- 
rhanges went into operation in Hildes- 
heini and Muiiich-Scliwabing in :c)o8. {xr- 
iniiiing subvirilMTs to dial local-calls thein- 
for the fiisi time. An automatic 
exchange: was si*l up in Dresden in 1912. 


long-distance traffic, which had its world 
premiere in 1923 in Weilheim (Up|>er 
Bavaria). In the “Weilheim network 
gitiup" subscribers in the connected areas 
couhl contact each othc^r without going 
through the operator, and the c:all charges 
were registered automatically on the basis 
of distanc'e and call duration. This svs- 
icm was designed jointly by Siemens and 
the Bavarian {Mvstal administration. 

Further progress was made primarily 
ill the field of switching engiiier.rlng, 
which makes it {lossihle to set up ronnec- 
tioiis automatically. 

"l*he early .Sir<»wgci sc*lcitors were n.*- 
placed by two-mot ion selectors and final¬ 
ly by noble-metal unisc‘lc‘4 tor motor- 
switches (F.MD switches). The KMD >vs- 
teni developed by Siemens is largely les- 
ponsible for the fact that national tele¬ 
phone traffic within the* Fedc'ral Repiifi- 
lii of Cxrmany is today too per cent 
automated. 


T HF. leiiteiiary of the invention of 
the leic'plionc bv Alexander Grahcin 
Hell was observed in early It vas 

on Manh 10, 187(1. that C^rahain Hell 
spokt' the (list words evei transiiiiiU'cl >y 
tcleplioiir when lie* said to his assistant : 
“laiiiic licTcN Mr Waison. 1 want vt»u.’' 

Kut hem' many pc:uple knew that fifteen 
yi‘ars eailni, thc‘ hist — as it pii>fed un- 
siKcessriit attempts 10 transmit huiiian 
sp«'e(}i hv ch-ctiual iiiraiis W'ere made: bv 
a (•ennan called Philipp Reis; and ihd'^ 
it was ilie Reich Post master C icm ra.'. 
fleiniiih von Stephan who first took prac¬ 
tical steps to adapt Bell’s itiveiiiioii for 
a post office. 

Almost as scion as von .Stc'phar heard 
of Bell’s invention in 1877 — virtually at 
the lUfvmeiit that the Bell Telephone 
Gortipany wa<. fouiiclecl in the United 
Slates -- he pc'rsuaded Werner Siemens, 
the foundiT 'of the Siemens 8c Halske- 
Telegraph Gonsiruction Ckimpaiiy, to 
undcTiakc trials. 

Within two weeks a telephone cc-nncc- 
lion was successfully operating Ixtvvccn 
Berlin and the city of Brandenburg, 40 
miles to the wc;st — that was as far is the 
Bell telephone system cc uld reach at that 
early stage of its development. 

Nobody could have foreseen the unic|iie 
success of Bell's invention and the Ger¬ 
man development of it. 


T his served i7,cxh> subscriber lines and 
Was dll' laigest in the world at that lime. 
As eailv as 1927. 25 per cent of all main 
telephone stations in Germany were auto¬ 
mated — more than in the USA. 

The next step was the automation of 


I’hc elec ironic allV mniiollc'd switihing 
system (F.WS svsteini of the* future has 
bec;n unden-going prailical tiials for ivv<» 
yc'ars. and w'ilt mean even fasii^r (oniiec'- 
lions and iriorc^ <onveiiieitce featuies for 
the suh.serilxrs. • 
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A scene from the otd days —Lufthansa shuWa buses take a toad of G24 passengers. 


D f.riSl.llK ((MTiiiaii Air- ^ Ciiin an air transporL industry. In Scp- 

liius) has Ui’Lii .alUd ilic aiilinr ^ / ."I i t / i, niU. i ihc l-.d«.ral t-ubifirl iiuned 

i<mipan> niih lun ljiiihda>s. Wmld |.* h uiul a proprun.iv company. Iixvas 

hisn.rx diuiiiiint-d it. . msiii m.-d un Jamiarv \nU. iir,h llu- aiini. 

Jilt- IllM hiillidax uas janiiaiy tUli. ... iv ..t il.r Hi.- idd 

On ihai da\. a lit- v I iiftli.insa vMiitiolt/iii;^ ul* ni du atioii and 


tvM-rn two (oinp(.-iiii!^ atiliiu’s *‘n(LUts(lur 
1 I(>\d AC*" and ''Jiinkcis l.ulixir 
krill’* was M'.’ili-tl 111 Brilin's Kaisrrlnd 
lliMil. '1 lie C.rtiiiaii ^c»\i‘riiitit‘iit had iiii- 
p.iliriitlv pi(.-sMiii'd th(‘ (iiiiipanirs iiiin 
thf itiiKiii and tiu'ii it Si 1 C tncik a suhstan- 
li.d iiiti it'si ill ihi- iiriv “n(‘iiisihi‘ 1 idL 
llans.t A(>”. as it laim* ii> In* knnwii hv 
pn kill}* up :tli pfi* (<*111 (if the shares. 

I'lu- new airline xvas a polyt^lol Heel nf 
ii| diffeieiii ainiaft ispes IViitii an <.ld 
xvaiplane x\iih a tahin rfHif tn the triple 
Illumed juiiiho of its da\.' But the iti* 
l.iifihaiisa planes xvercr piloted hy expeii- 
rn((‘d trews who knew their wav nioiind 
doiuesiii and roi(‘i}*;n routes, (iernianv 
was lenowned as a leadi'r in inieriiatioiial 
aviaiioii. r.Npeiis said it held a deal ail- 
\anlat;e over most oilier tountries, indud- 
in;* Aiiierna. 

'1 he situiilioii was a (oinplete about- 
fate at tlie (oinpaiiy's second foundation 



A trainee aircraft of 1928. 


’ >>1111 ml nil III at ihe same liint*. the (.ipi- 
lal id tliiN ‘InniUtl lonpanv loi air 
itaiispiiii leipiiu nil HI" - I idiayj,” for 
•’h*»t| w.iN liM (i indhon (OM » — R"*. 

I'o iiiiiM of wlinli vias laised h. the 
luhral C>o\ei niiieiil. ihe r‘sl bv die state: 
oi \oiih Rhine Wistphali.i and Ihe I'ede- 
laT Kail wavs. 

Min hki Hans .M. hiiir.;eiI'oniier 
ti.ilfii dii(T. and (.eihaid II.kI||i*, pie- 
\i >iislv head of ledinii .J develuptnt rit. 
h iked the old I ufi Haiis.i with ihe fore- 
lliiiiiet of Ihe new. Dl Knil i\eiKell, ail 
n diiitii ol the Inst, he am- rresideiii 
of ihe Siipei \ isiirv Boatd ol Ihe sc'cond, 
a’tir "I iiliae’* had leia ieii Ihe natiie 
*'l)i-nisifie Lufthansa A(i' or. Apiil hih, 
Ihe pMVvar 1 nfi ILansi was lii|iii' 

• laied oil Janiiarv isi. ii)-', i, hut noi siriii k 
i mm tile trade rcniisler ii nil 'Flie 

new I.iifthansn is not the h>;al siimssor 
of the old. rathei it is thi i.Moihaii of its 


whkh liHik phue in Cologne, near the 
West (hTiiiaii (apiial of Bonn, in iij-ip 
Btrliti. the old lioiiie of l.iifthansa, stiNMl 
under the (oiitrol of the Four-Power 
ARi-eemein - whidi is why Lufthansa to 
this dav is not ]>ermitted to .serve Binlin. 
Allied lians in ilie fiist postwar }ears had 
hl(Hk(*d efforts to find work for rornier 
1 iifihatisa peisonnel in their piofessioiis. 
even in the numerous f(ir<‘i|;ii airlines 
which were able to o|rerate out of rebuilt 
German airports. Tlicii a pcxil of valuable 
technical experience was lost. 

After the new Federal Rirpublic wa.s 
established in 19.19. the Federal Transport 
Nfinistry set about putting together a new 



tiadilion 

111 ionir«'ist to ic)ati. the tit'w start began 
tu'.ir point /eto. 1 lie* Cn iniaii aiicraft 
indtisirv, whith in c<mi| »er:ilion vvilli 
I iiilh.iiis.i liad devi loped 'Uiili .iiivanif'd 
ail pl.ine.s as the leli.ibh* lunkc'rs Ju 
the swill Heiiikil He 70, iln* long range 
J <i( ke Wiill I'w aiM> ill the in;|os, no 
loiigc'r existeil. Anierii m and Biilisli 
maiiiitac Hirers doniinaii'd the' inatkei. 

1 heir planes shaped I’.ie era of intir- 
(oniinenial tiafln, ('.eimanv. left beliiiid 
set aside', was little nvirc' than an on¬ 
looker. But not for Inng. I ong range 
planning for the aiquisiiion of aireraft 
and ('quiptiii'iif, the building and training 
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of a pcraonnel force and proposed routes 
was undertaken by the "Bucro Bongers." 
a working group of air transpcirt experts 
headed by Hans M, Bongers beginning in 
1951. In 1953 t.uflag agreed tti buy four 
Super Constellations from Lockheed. In 
December of that year, it learied its first ■ 
accommodation at the Hamburg airport. 
There, with the support of city authev 
rities, grew the new technical centre. But 
Luftliansa. once the hearer of that 
pioneering spirit which first made trans. 
ocean flight possible, still had to take 
lessons from the others. Lufthansa per- 
sotinel. chosen through toug'n lompetiiion. 
went back to school at the old C>> 1 ogne 
University, where Luftag; had found 
quarters, beginning in They were 

retrained to work on new aircraft, first 
theoretically, then practically, in Great 
Britain and America. 

There was a lot to catch up with in 
all fields. The demands made of ground 



A document recording the t,000,000ih 
passenger carried by Lufthansa~1934 



The G-Jd, in its time the world's biggest land aircraft, carried $0 passengers, 
personnel had changed. Ground handling vice, the standards sc*t in internaiicmal 
and counter service methiDds were new competition Jiad to be matched and 
and had to be learned. In customer scr- bettered. 


the daredevil Andes. Fuehrer. Roland. 
Her/cjg and Ciyninich were fondly re*.nem- 
bered. In 1919 HammiT, for example, 
an engiiieci by trade and ocean ftier by 
preference, had opened up the fir.'ii mar¬ 
ket for Juiikc'i planes in South America 
when the fc»undliiig Colombian airline 
"Seadta’* put them into service*. Itle also 
pl:t\c*ii a decisive role in setting up ihe 
"CcMidof Sviidiiate." a ccniipany which 
l.ufthansa helped c'st.'dilich in Ikrrlin to 
study the pro.spects foi aviation in South 
America, 

After llic'se mura'^eous acTv.in<cs into 
the early days of aviation's no-Mian’s land 
it iM'came possible to esiablisli a bridge¬ 
head for traiis-Arlaiiiic mail traffic be¬ 
tween Germany and South /America. In 
»9»7 the Condor Sviidicate became the 
first airline licc*nced for pjssc'iiger and 
mail services in Berh 11. Tl.e li.ence was 
stxm iransfc'^red to the ru-wlv-founded 
Syndicato Condor I .tda ,* a I u*tliaiisa 
subsidiai’v, which wc*i ii on to devc*lop air 
tiaiispoi't ill Br.i/il m ihe following vears. 

Back 0*1 the other side of the* Atlantic 
the* first l.ufih.'insa was gio|>ing its wav 
step li\ step towards tlu C^anarv Islands, 
and Ix'voiicl to Briii.sli Ciainbia. Powerful 
fiving iKiais wcTe 1 Ic'vt sloped. floating 
support basis ecjuippctl. ground facilities 
and weather stations set up. 'riuii. on 
lebiuary ^rcl. in y« *ars after iouiida- 

tion of the Condor Syi idic.ilc*. the fiist 
scheduled Itati.s-cMe.'ui flig.ht in the world, 
from Berlin to Buenos lircs look place. 
V* rhai at the c*nd of tf-ie a well- 

fiiiic fioriing air mail a.ivice i aine into 
cfpeiatioii, linking the imiMirtant coun¬ 
tries of .South Atiic*rii-a lo ih-* capitals of 
I'.iiiope, 

(To be continued) 

(Text: Courtesy, ''Jet Tel es'') 



An sirersft of Luflihsnss*s subsidlsry 
•'Bureeler 


But it was all ac c oinplislied in the long 
run. and finally the first planes took to 
the air, accompanied by rou-sing speeches 
and festooned flag ]Miles. That was on 
April ist, 1955. Ck^rnians still flc'w as co. 
pilots to their Britisli and American col¬ 
leagues then: TWA and BF.A providcrd 
llig!>t captains to help rebuild Lufthansa. 
The last of them left ^t'rmany in 1959. 

Initially in i9r,r,. with four twin-engined 
Convair 34n's and four four-engined 
Ixxkherd Super Ckiristellations. tlie fledgl¬ 
ing Lufthansa sc*t out to catch up with 
the advances made in world aviation. It 
found that the name Lufthansa" had 
lost none of its reputation in most parts 
of the wOTid during its five-year absence. 

In South America, names like Fritz W. 
Hammer. Blankenburg, von Clausbruch 



The return from the first "world flight" in 
Berlin, 
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rSPSrUGHTS 


A BOUT 9fxi books were pre^nted lo 
I he (A'ntre Of German Studic.-s of 
Jai\aliArl.jl Nchni UnjvirMty recently hv 
Ur. G. PieiffcT. Minister in the Embassy 
of the I'Cileral Republic of Geimany, on 
lM:half t»f the Fedeial German Governnieni. 
'Jhe bc.»c»ks had been selected by the Gcr- 
iiiaii K«‘Search Ckmiuil and over 

UM ao,caKi (OM i s? Rs. .^.40). 

While? presentjii}; the iKJuks, Ur. Pfeiffer 
said: ‘'<A>tie of ihi' largest instalments of 


BOOKS SIFTED 
TO JOT 
CEHTBS OF 
SEBUAB 
STITDIES 



iMKiks sell^cted by the German Research 


A ¥i§w of fhit books pfssnisd 



Dr, Pfsiffsr, Mink \tsr in ths Cmbsssy of ihs FsdsrsI Rsoublic of Gsrmsny, prssenting the 
books to Mr. Nag Chaudhri Vica Chancallor, Jawaharial Nehru Univarsity. 

Count il is now lure lurfore us. No as- In addition there is the latest BtOLkhaus 
peel of furman cultural history, language Emyilofmrdia containing the* roiuenliat- 
aiid lileiature has lu-en neglected and also ed knowledge of our time. VYiili this 
the* fields r»f |M>ljiifal science, scuicilngv, eoiiiprehc*iisi\e IxHiks donation, the L'lii- 
ccononiics arul tr<c hnology are rrpicsc'iited. xcrsiiy l.ibrary in its CATiiiaii .Section 


sliould l>e oi.u‘ of the Inrst ec|uipped in 
India. 

"In handinj; these brxiks over to the 
Outre, 1 wish' that it may continue to 
serve the picaiiotiuii ol f>erinan studies 
in India and by doing so tiain its students 
not only in inaueriiig the language but 
also in understanding our country and its 
people. Because this is what the inilia- 
tors of the agrc'C'iiieni hud in mind beyond 
the academic a^.|>ects: to bring us closer 
together.” 

The Onire (I'f Gciinan .Stiidic‘s was 
one of the first departineiits to function at 
Jawaharial Ncrlinj Uni\<‘r.sily from 1971 
onwards. From the \ery beginning it 
had been agreed between the gejivernmentH 
ol India and tlie Federal Republic of 
CGermany, that the; Centre Of Curriiian Stu¬ 
dies would have a. incxlel character fur In¬ 
dia by training ex}>c‘rts in the German lan¬ 
guage and culture as well as interpreteis 
and tramlators and that the Federal Re¬ 
public of CfC‘) ma ny wcnild assist in its 
establishineiit by pmsiding Gc?rman teach 
iiig .staff, sc .hcilarship.s, a library and 
lerhnkal ecjuipnieiil. 


tiulate;ral a&beement signed 



Ths initialling of if ra trllataraf agraamant. 


"T*IIE formal sig ning of the first trila- of a dciiionstration plant for the prcxluc.- 
” tend agreeiuc nt between Indiai tion of synthetic fibre's in India took 
the Federal Kepiibl k of Germany and the place on April la. The agreement was 
I'NUP —> c'oncerni ng the establishiilMil sigiU'd by Mr. A.S. Gonsalves. Joint Sc*C' 


letary in the Indian Finance Ministry's 
Uc'partmeiit of Kcoiioiiiic Affaiis. Ambas¬ 
sador Ciueiitc*r Uic'lil and Mr. Roger Fol- 
gar. Kesidemt Kepre.sentatite in Uedhi of 
the UNUP. l.iidia will rcrccivc assistance 
amounting to Rs. a.5 crores from the 
Fc'deral Repuhkir of Germany and the 
L’NDP to ptomote its effoiis towards 
achieving sedf-sufficiriicy in synthetic hbies 
and reducing the Indian textile industry's 
dependence on iniportc'd cotton and other 
raw materials. The* contribution by the 
Federal Rc-piihlir of (;ermaiiy amounts 
lo DM r, iiiillion (Rs. 1O.550.ono) and by 
ilic* UNDP to 73 ri'****o dollars (Rs. 
0,468.0110) in the* Form of technical assit- 
tame*. c'c)uipnient and training grants. 

1 he agrcxmieni wa s initiallcxl earlier on 
February is and live picture of this event 
(at left) shows Dr. Uhrenbacher. Econo- 
iiiic Counsellor in the Embassy; Mr. 
A.S. Gonsalves and Mr. Roger Polgard-hr.) 
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N KWSPAPER articles in ioinmemora- 
tioii <)C Max Knist's 85th birthday 
wen* alreacly rolling off the presses when 
news of his dcaili in Paris after a long 
illness hlteiecl through. For the art work! 
this signifies the loss of an artist who 
ronsiaiitly refused to play the part of 
tile creative artist conjuring up new 
Images ex nihtlo. 

Max Ernst was Ixirii on April 2, 1891. 
ill Bruelil near Cologne. He received no 
iormal instruction in the fine arts and. 
ill fad. studied mainly philosophy at 
Bonn University. 

And yet he came into contact with 
the artistic movements of his age early 
on ill, his career. In 1913, Max £rmt 



Max Ernsi-1891-1976. 


who had lieen sketching from a ver> 
early age, took part in the Enter Deui- 
^cher Herbstsalon in Berlin. During 
the .same year he met Jules Past in 
whilst on a brief visit to Paris and soon 
after he was introduced to Hans Arp 
who later became one of his closest 
friends. 

Max Ernst familiarised hiinself with 
the basic principles of psychoanalysis 
as a result of his studies and the influ¬ 
ence of Dr. Otten, a former pupil of 
Sigmund Freud, who was a fellow-niem' 
ber of the group. Das Junge Rheinland. 

An heir of the 19th century German 
philosopher and romantics. Max Ernst. 



La a«//a Jardinlan 1989 

Max 

Ernst 

DIES AT 85 

The Chinese Nightingete. 



played a major role in the suirralist iicovc- 
inciit until he was "excotiiiiiunicatcd*’ 
for accepting the painting Grand Prix 
at the Venice Biennale. 

In the chaos following the First World 
War. Ernst helped launch cladaiMii, an 
anii-ait artistic inovemciil in whiih 
beauty was sanificed to absurdity. 

In the course of his caieer. inspiied bv 
such French poets as Breton and Paul 
Eluar, he developed new printing iorms 
and original techniques. In the 1920s. 
exjK'riiiienting by pencilling on a piece 
of paper spread on a parquet flo^ 
he developed the tc^chnique of "rubbing. ” 

He also exploited the possibilities of 
collage, assembling different objexis tex- 
luics and colours. But he also tin tied 
out canvases which siiowcd his iiia.<iery 
of painting technique. 

Max Ernst was a thoroughly intellc'c- 
lual artist who did ?iot exclude one* single 
sector of reality from his artistic pro¬ 
gramme. 

And yet he constantly tiicxl to create a 
link with tradtiiotial art forms and also 
to reveal the clement of the eternal con¬ 
tained therein. This is akin to Niel/che's 
pathos of *eternitv.' c>f the untein|>oial 
and the iion-contemporary. 

One treatise on art which had a mn- 
siclerahle influence on Max F'rnst was 
Ixoiiardo's treatise* on painting. I'o films 
the central point of LcxHiardo's theory 
was the discovery of true reality which 
can only be sought aCtc'r but never <|uitc 
tracked clown since reality itself, al¬ 
though inextricably linked with time*, 
sought ‘permanence.' eternity, beyond 
time. 

lake anotlier favourite of his, Caspar 
David Friedrich, he was able to "close 
his pliysical eye in order to see lii» pic¬ 
ture with his mental i^yc:." 

It is not surprising in view of his 
comprehensive interests that Max Ernst 
toon outgrew the German scene and 
tcx»k up a leading position in ihc world 
of European art, a truly international 
phenomenon. Despite his criticism of the 
cult of genius. Mix Ernst was himself one 
of the great genuises of our era. 
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IIK landscajx: looks like a scene shot 
” in Ck'vacoluur with browns and greys 
|ir<'dcjiiitnatiiig. 

As till' tar streaks by, tniles of upihrust 
Ituiless trees and fields King fallow wait¬ 
ing lor the coming of spring, 1 am least 
prepanrd for the beautiful tiiv that awaits 
Nou at the end oL the journey. F<»r 
Muiiitli, or Mueiitheri. as the C*ermaiis 
call it, is ifuleed a very beauiifiil city. It 
lias flu* kind of niitward majesty of archi- 
lectiu il design which cc>iiibjiic>s with its 
position as the hcMriland of llacarian cul¬ 
ture. to luuke it unforgettahle. 

'I'hougli it has never been an imperial 
city like* Rome. Paris or Ixmdon. yc*t in 
common with other grc‘at cities of the 
world, Mueiuheii is a prcnluct of the 
niince.s and dukes who set up royal rcsi> 
deuce here* from ilie middle of the 13th 
century, 'f'hcy called in the most famous 
architects of their lime in order, as Louis 
1 put it, "to make of Munich a city that 
no one who has not seen Munich shall 
be able to .sav that he has Germany.'* 

.ActtialK. howesci, classically propor- 
iM'Otil. the lily's Ihcek coliiinns, Roman 
aiihes. liahan haroc|iit* facades and 
I lentil siiifco work aie iiicni' like a South' 
cm. MeiliieiTniu-an culture city than 
"C-eitii.tn." And wlu'it voii think of all 
ilnil woik of ic'Sifiraiiiui avid tcbuilding 
which li.t. gone inio this iniprc'ssicc, har- 
inonitis .skvliiu* nl tli,> \i-iv old and the 
\c‘iv new hiiilt in honour of the 'tlMii- 
flic (•allies. \ou can sec the love that 
lias gone into the ad, 

'1 his h( iii'g Sunday, T ask to see the 
cliiiiihcs. .And one* of the* very first ones 
we \isit ill the lie.trt cjf the city, the 
(•oiliit (diinch, has a .set of photoorapli.s 
c^n tin* wall iu*ar the entrance which diow 
its loiidition in 1945- In front of you is 
all the grandeur of a formal c1as.stcal1y 
iU‘sigi)c*d C^otlitc church with a longish. 





s "i 
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By Shanta Sarbjaat Singh 



vaiilted iia\e from which, on high centre, 
is Mispeiuleti the* figure* of Ghiist. In the 
phoiogtaplis lilts area is a mass of rubble, 
u few columns peering out of the rcHilless 
top. 

Nearby is the Galliedral ol (Jur L.ady. 
a fine example of Rc?naissaiue art, intii- 
cacety caieccl Stonework, gold leafing all 
over, great paintings, in si/e and anticpi- 
ity and inbuilt acoustic .systems, among 
the most modern, where comi>o.sors from 
all ovc?r the world come to perform. 
IkHh the churches were fairly full with 
men and women of all ages. The city 


plannen have done a model job in match¬ 
ing new constructions with the spirit and 
style of existing monumenu. The so-call¬ 
ed tourist-interest, historic spots are cheek 
by jowl with new banks, shopping centres 
extensive areas devoted to facilities like 
telephone booths and attractively design¬ 
ed vending machines. Thanks to the 
Olympics, the pedestrian has been res¬ 
tored to his former glory in the non- 
vehicular days. A large part of the 
down-town section of the city has bceii- 
given over to tile pedestrians and cars 
have been banished from the scene. 
Underground railways have replaced the 
old city street cars and so you can actual¬ 
ly stroll in large parts of the heart of the 
city. 

My escort and 1 do precisely that 
along with hundreds of elegantly dressed 
men and women, in fur coats and high 
winter boots, in the extensive piaz/a in 
,front of the new city hall. The clock 
strikes 11 and all eyes took up as the life- 
size mounted knights in the tower change 
fKisittons and go thiough mock lancing 
rights to celebrate the survival of Munich. 

Time to go to our next appointment. 
With two famous German film directors, 
Rainer Wernc*! Fassbinder and Bernhard 
Sinkel. The latter was in India in Janu¬ 
ary for the Bombay festival where his film 
'T.ina Braake" was screened. Both arc 
Mueniheners, niemlxTs of a new largely 
young group of directors who arc also dis¬ 
tributors. This is the Film Verlag Der 
Aiitoren, concerned exclusively wiih dir¬ 
ectors who prefer to call themselves au¬ 
thors, since they swear by the maxim 
that only those directors who do the writ¬ 
ing, scripting, directing, and producing 
of their films thcm.selve.s can be members 
of the group. 

But first the scene at the apartment in 
Kaulbachsirasse, the quiet university area 
where Fassbinder is shooting his new 


The oldest view of Munich, Prom SchedeTs **Weitehronlk/* 1493. 



m 


lilin« "Sataiisbraten.** The whole apart¬ 
ment, is III a deliberate state uf gr^ai dis- 
iieveille. It is meant to be the pad of 
Uie hero, a young man who aspired to be 
a famous poet. I'he hero is mooned after 
by a young lady who was introduced to 
us while the others took part in the 
shooting of a scene with the lamous ait- 
icss Helen Vita. Carelully made up to 
look pimply, the still pretty looking girl 
showed me how totally transformed she lie- 
comt. with the addition of a heavily dis¬ 
torted pair of glasses. They make her im¬ 
mediately the typical mousy, nondescript 
female looking for some male sustenance. 
My escort asks me if I have got the atmos- 
plicTc. and if 1 like it. 1 tell her that 
it only varies in details from a similar 
Mcnc anywhere in the world. Tons of 
heavy cine equipment litter the whole 
place. You can’t take a step without 
stepping on some cable, knocking into 
sonic giant arc lamp or sun gun. The 
4 rc!W — and there seem to be too many 
of them — are hirsute young men and 
Imsomy women. Fassbinder himself super¬ 
vises each shot, a job he has been at ap¬ 
parently since sik in the morning. His 
pi‘nu>nality seems to fit the tough, metal¬ 
lic realism of his films. One of his latest 
films, “Wildwechsel** had to be banned 
lust year because of the heavy dose of 
porno brought in through the theme of 
anageing sixty-year-old man's dealings 
with a twelve year old girl. 

In contrast, bearded like Fassbinder. 
^5-year-old Bernhard Sinkel is gentle, 
soft-spoken, a serious directed who is very 
anxious to change*what he calls the situ¬ 
ation of "Germany being an economic 
giant but a cinematic dwarf." Both the 
directors, along with the famous Werner, 
Henog. another Munich based directorial 
maverick were on the February a cover 
of Newxweek in a cover story entitled 



*Chureh of our iacfjf' In Munich, 



PUm Director FccMnder 



Town Coei-oi»ermc* Eramuc Grasar. 1480. 



Si. Miehuki. 


"The German Film Renaissance." 

Of his work, Sinkel says: "The films 
we arc making, for our cinema, are very 
different to the industrial film. .I'he latter 
have to make money at the box-office 
while these firms of ours arc made in the 
knowledge that may be our money will 
not be recovered. Of courM; we would 
like to mak£ money tcxi. But if they 
don't get the money, it won't matter. 
B^ause what we have to say is more im¬ 
portant." 

About the Bombay festival, Sinkel had 
nothing but praise, especially for Uma 
D'eunha's handling of visitors. He had 
never had better hospitality any%vhcre in 
the world and of course he saw a number 
of Indian films. Yes. even "ShoUy." He 
liked Karanth's "Choma's Dudi" best and 
had recommended it, to the second Ger¬ 
man TV for buying its rights for Ger¬ 
many. 

As I was leaving his spacious, well- 
ordered office with a mechanical arm on 
which the constantly ringing ulephone 
restexi (as lie apologiscxl frequently: *'l 
don't have a secretary") my eye fell on 
a still from Sinkel’s just-completed film, 
"Bcrlinger" about an anti-scMiul aviaiur. 
*l'liis sliowcd the'main rharacicr of the 
film, the actor Martin Bcnratli with the 
heroine* Hannelore Eisner in a nude scene 
in the* bath-tub. Was that a concession to 
audience taste. 1 asked him? 

"People make movies full of that sort 
of stuff here all the time." he said. "But 
for me the naked girl scxrne is just to 
show that two peo|)le like each other. It 
only lasts ten seconds. As a matter of 
fact we artf against that sort of overplay " 
said Sinkel. No concession to Holy Sab¬ 
bath. of couisel 


Courtesy : ”The Economic Times." 



Tho Cuwiiiioa Theatre. 
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JAMES LAST 



H e has Ijccii a\%ardcd in<»rc.‘ than t 
hundred "golden platters," goes on 
Lour all <iver the world, and is applauded 
everywhere. James last, the beared, .'ix- 
foot "party king" from Bremen, is €»af 
ot the most popular and successful band¬ 
leaders, arrangers and composers on the 
iiitertiational music scene His career iJ 
ctne of the most lemaikable in the his¬ 
tory of |K>p music. Within eight >cai! 
the former base-playcT became one of the 
most successful musicians in F.uro|>e. Ilia 
record.s are as famous as the c<>i:cctI5 he 


and his band have given in North and 
.South America, Australia, the Soviet 
Union, Canada and the Far East. James 
Last means music for millions. 


His sound is his trademark, his st^lc 
sits feet tapping, and his iliythm reveals 





r. nrmT. 






joie do vivie, gaiety and opiiini.in. I h;«L 
sort of thing is infectious and e. uiulir- 
.stood everywhere*. James l.ast in a inavier 
ill the art of arranging almost any tune 
for his orchestra .so that it accjuires the 
genuine James Ijist sound, no matter whe¬ 
ther it is Baih, the* Beatles, a folksong or 
a classical Ihc-nie. Ask(*d how he achiev¬ 
ed his sound, 1 ast said that his music 
was meant to convey a .sort .->1 vou .in'- 
llieie fc-eliiig. 


'I'he James I.a$t band made* its natne 
ar. a lecording group, and its 4(1 \ear old 
leader still insists that at concerts exactly 
the same sound be achieved as on his re¬ 
cords. Last regularly discusses arraiigcs 
inents and how they should be played 
with his musicians. He has had a leisure 
centre built for (hem and he says of 


them: **1 have the best big band in the 
world as far as loyalty to colleagues, team 
spirit and belief in our sound is concern¬ 
ed." 

A James Last concert requires consider¬ 
able technical preparation, for the vary¬ 
ing acoustics of the halls in which the 
band plays presents major problems. A 
stage performance by Uie band requires, 
for c*xample, a a5,(X]o-watt amplifier axid 
some 1,640 feet ot scaffolding elements are 
iiceckd to put together the bandstand. As 
a result, the public can be sure of bearing 
the band produce the same sound as 011 
their records. 

Incidentally, Last, whose work is also 
his hobby, does not only compose for his 
own band. Among his compositions are 
Elvis Presley's hit "Fool," Karel Gott’s 
"Irgendwo in fremden Strassen," Nino 
Rosso's "Games that Lovers play," and 
the signature tune of Radio Luxembourg. 
Last finds relaxation from playing and 
ccim|Kisiiig in his Hamburg home with 
vife Waltraud and his children Katheriiia 
and Ronald. 

Last’s career began early. Aftcnr piano 
lessons at home, he began to study (be 
double bass at the Bremen Conservatoire 
at the age of 14. He played the bass so 
brilliantly that he was hired as a mem- 
Ikt of Radio Bremen*.s dance orchestra 
at the age of 17. In ii)r,5 he liegan play¬ 
ing the bass for the North German Radio 
ill Hamburg, and it was there that he 
wrote his first arrangements. 'There were 
already elements of what was to become 
the James Last sound in arrangements he 
wtote lor .such (op Ck:rman artists as 
liecidy Quinn. Helmut Zacharias and 
Caterina Valentr. 

lli.s vei'> first albums made J:iincs Last 
and his band well-known both at home 
and abroad. In icgio the band w'as pick¬ 
ed as the "Ik'si band of the year." A 
year laUT lie made the first of his many 
successful tours — in Canada. 

Many have tried to copy him, but few 
arrangers have got as far as James Last, 
foi few of them work with such dcdica 
lion on a sound which is known from 
Montreal to Mannheim, from Melbourne 
to Monievideo and from Manchester to 
Madrid. 'The word "happy," found in 
the title c>f many of his albums, is an 
important element in James Last's music. 
"Ji makc's me happy to see cheerful faces 
aioiind me." he says. 
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INGE Schoeller. wife of the head of pro¬ 
tocol at the Bonn Foreign Office, is the 
woman whose job it is to look after visit¬ 
ing first ladies and make them feel at 
home. She's fluent in five languages, and 
has entertained guests like Betty Ford. 
Nancy Kissinger and Mrs. Sadat* 



TWIN computers have been pressed Into service to monitor rail traffic in the Saarbrue- 
cken area of Deutsche Bundesbahn. the German Federal Railway. The scheme has 
.already cost more than DM 15 million (DM 1-Rs. 3.40) including nearly DM 8 mill 
tipent on research and developmsnt. From this control ce.ntra at Saarbruecken rail 
lines in a range of 13 stations are monitored. Process computers keep an eye on 600 
trains a day end control 340 ssts of points. 140 mainline and 180 shunting-yard sig. 
nals and 13 signal boxes. 



THE exhibition "Nefertiti. Echnaton'* is 
on i n West Berlin from April 10. Earlier, 
this exhibition took place In Brussels. 
Vienina. Oslo,Stockholm and Munich. In 
Munich it attracted as many as 322,000 
visitors. The Berlin exhibition has been 
arrang ed in the halls of the former stables 
of the Charlottenburg Castle after they 
had beisn rertovated.^and is scheduled to 
last ijpti'l June 16.1976. Another highlight 
of the B erlin exhibition is that the couple 
Nefcrtiti and Echnaton meet each other 
in this exhibition. It may be recalled that 
the bust c'f Nefertiti is the greatest attrac¬ 
tion of th>9 Egyptian Museum of Berlin, 
which has contributed 17 objects to this 
exhibitioit: 71 exhibits have come from 
Cairo. The main attraction of the Egyptian 
contribution to this exhibition Is Ameno- 
phis IV. afsct known as Echnaton. the 
husband of Nefertiti. On account of 
difference in their sixes, the Images of the 
Pharaoh-coopi'e have been shown in 
three'dimenjional stereoscopic effect. • 



THIRTY-year-old Erich ftael 
from Esslingen. Federal 
Republic of Germany, can 
smash 31 roof tiles with a 
single karate chop of his hand. 
His karate black belt testifies 
to his proficiency. Ten years 
ago he was a cook but took 
up karate as a hobby and 
now runs several self*defence 
schools in and around 
Esslingen. 
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GFRMAN ART AWARD 

M. S. Chitni. a 12-ycar«olil 
girl from Bombay, was award* 
cd one of the lint prixas is an 
intmational art coropttitlon, 
organised by Devtsche Welle 
(Che Voice of Germany) in 
Cologne at a fvmtion at the 
office of the Consul General 
of the Federal Republic of 
Germany in Bombay. 

ANNUAL SESSION OF 
ASIAN DEVELOPMENT 
BANK 

The Minister few Economic 
Co-operation. Mr Egon Bahr, 
made a live<^ay visit, starling 
on April 19, to Indonesia. As 


German Governor of the Asian 
Development Bank, he partici¬ 
pated as vice-president in the 
bank’s annual session held In 
Jakarta. He officially announc* 
cd a decision of (he Bundestag 
(Lower House of Parliament) 
to raise the Federal Republic’s 
share of reserve capitnl from 
3.2 to Jnst under 5 per cent Up 
to now, Indonesia has received 
DM 1.200 mUttoQ (DM 1 a:: 
Rs. 3.40) in bffateral capital 
aid from the Federal Republic 
of Germany. 

ASSOCHAM TEAM TO 
VISIT GERMANY 

The Associated Chambers of 


THE CALCUITX 



Consul •Gen€r at W. von Btchborn and Minister Subroto 
Mukherjee at a function during the Calcutta Festival, 


HE Calcutta Mas Muel- 
^ ler Bhavan and the In¬ 
dian Council For Cultural 
Relations, in coc»pcration 
with the German Consulate 
General, organised the **lndo. 
German Cultural Festival 
’70” form March I to 15. A 
total of 29 functions were 
held during the festival. 

During the festival, the 
Theatre Unit of Calcutta 
produced Duerrenmatt’s 
’’Visit Of The Old Lady,” 
in Bengali at the State lhca« 
tre, Rablndra Sedan. A stu¬ 
dents (hegtre group produc¬ 
ed the ”Biogarphy Of Max 
Frisch” In English. 

In the Aims ecclkm, two 
films, among then Kucckel- 
mann’s ”Expeiti^ were 


shown. 

^'he music events I'rator- 
vd concerts by the Bamberg 
Wood-Wind Quintet, the 
Duo with violinist Leon 
Spierer and pianist Ernst 
'Groeschcl on the Haminer- 
ffiano. The concert took 
place at the Ram Krishna 
Mission and attracted an 
audience of 1000 people 
lor whom this was the first 
contact with European 
musk. 

Also during the festival 
were held lectures about 
Poet Tagore in Germany 
and a table talk on NetaJI 
Subhas Chandra Bose, with 
personalities who worked 
with him in Berlin. 


Commeice and Industry of 
India (ASSOCHAM) proposes 
to send a delegation to the 
Federal Republic of Germany 
to discum with German Inves¬ 
tors the prospects of settitiB up 
John ventures in India aisd In 
Third World countries. 


PIONEER CO-OPERAT«OR 
DEAD 


The fonnder and ffrst dfarec- 
lor of a unique instttutiim In 
the Federal Repubik Of Ger^ 
many, the Unlvcrsit'y of 
Marburg’s Institute for Co¬ 


operation in Developinft Cmm- 


tries, died recently at 7^7. Pro- 
Tesaor Wilhelm Mkhisel Kir^ 


i^h* ten years ago estiabHahed 
tne Instltufe for Co-«rpcrallon 
Ip Developing Countries. Many 
dhideats from Aftrficaa and 


Asian coontrles there; 
degrees as economls'is for co- 
^oratlves, and of tfsese gradu- 
dtes a high percentage today 
bold prominent pmdtlons in the 
^onomy or the pcJitkal Hfe of 
tfieir respective cciuiotries. 


tAW OF THE SiEA 


Federal Foreign Minister 
Genschcr will participate In 
the Law of the Sea ctfinference 
to be held in July at the United 
Nations headqvjartenu 

CENSCHER VISITS 
HUNGARY 


Federal Foreign Minister 
Genscher visited Hungary 
from April 2t to 30 at the In¬ 
vitation of his Hungarian conn- 
Ihrpart Mr. Ftigyes Pufa- 


POLLUTION CONTROL 
4QUIPM-ENT FOR INDIA 


; The stiate-owned 
Ihtioa I.td. will begin 
lion this yeai* of 
jantrol cqnipnssnt In 
rktfon, with the West 
|rm f lartmann an 
^prectnent for this 
ifgnefl In Geneva 
(pHtn''tive8 of tha ffrm by 


An 


Mr 


V. N. Kak, chaimwn and 
Brig. D, Swaroop, managing 
dhuctor of IngtrammlaHon 
Ltd. 

GERMAN FIRM TO HELP 
IN FERTILISER PLANT 

The Gnlmgl Stale Fertllker 
Company Lid. (GSFC), Bnrw 
erta, and linda Ag, Mnnkh, 
hiava aignad n coatmet covering 
the erection of fertiliser works 
in GnJaraL The contract In- 


nccfing design ns wbll as deli- 
very nod procarement of plant 
pnith which will have In be 
Imported. The plant complex 
consists of the procem steps, 
heavy oil gnaificalioa, air sepa- 
relion conversio n rectlsol 
scrubbing, nitrogen scrubbing, 
ammonia synthesis, product 
storage clans plant and Integ¬ 
rated mcChanol synthesis. 

EXCHANGE RESERVES 
HIGHEST 

- The Federal Repubik of 
Germany has more foreign 
exchange reserves than the 
U.S.. the Sovkt Union and 
France pat together. Chancel¬ 
lor Helmut Schmidt said re¬ 
cently* 

He told a conference of So¬ 
cial Demo-ends(SPD) in Bonn 
that this proved the country’s 
econorok strength and belies 
the pnrlinmenlary opposition’s 
claims to the contrary. 

The Chancellor said the 
‘Federal Repubik of Germany 
could reckon with a 53 per 
cenL rise in economk growth 
In real ternm this year, com¬ 
pared wHh n 3A per cent, drop 
in 1975. 
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CONSTITUTION DAY 
A CASE FOR THE EMANCIPATED CITIZEN 

CuftCav Hcincmann. Prciidcnt of the Federal Republic of Germany from 
1969 to 1974. thui described the essential conditions for a welNfunctioning 
democracy : the involvement and commitment of the citizen. 

When the Federal Constitution went into effect 25 years 
•SO* we were on the threshold of one of the moat important 
periods of our history. Ws were offered the opportunity to 
realize for the first time a free* constitutional demo¬ 
cracy based on the rule of lsw« 

The entire eystem revolves around the emancipated citi¬ 
zen. He should act as a responeible and cooperative member 
of Bociety on the basis of his own self-determination 
! within that free aociety. Hie is the right— and also the 
^ obligatlon-^to consider ths state his own interest and 
to help endow it from within with a framework baaed on con¬ 
stitutional principles. 

The citizen as the baeia of all stats power transfers that 
■ power for a limited time to the federation, the states and 
^ the communes by choosing his repreaentativsa from among 
I the various parties and candidates. The power of the state 
I is divided between the parliament, the government and 
; administrative bodies set up by the parliament and the 
^ courts. 

: Government and administration are empowered to act only 
within a formal legal framework. Each citizen has the 
right to appeal to a ayatem of independent courts which 
derive their legal authority from the constitution and 
federal laws and are bound by a set of procedures. The 
Constitution as a whole, the basic rights in particular, 
are under the special protection of the Federal Consti¬ 
tutional Court. 

Our constitution has brought us along the way to democra¬ 
tization. It alma at more freedom and more participation 
for the citizen within the state and within other areas of 
society. 

I The injustice in the world has become more evident to us 
I today than ever before. It ia a great cause for unrest 
especially in the younger generation. Many of these young 
people demand, often impatiently improvement or even a 
total change of the existing order here and in the rest of 
i the world. Can the constitution stand up to all this ? 

No constitution can resolve the suffering of the world nor 
can it provide answers to questions about the meaning of 
: life. The basic constitution offers democracy, the rule of 
law, social justice and rules for their continuing impro- 
1 vement. It enables the Federal Republic of Germany to join 
as best it can into efforts to improve the world In which 
! we live. 

; This may seem modest, but it is the most any constitution 
can offer. To ask more than that from a gtate*s const!tu- 
tion seems to me to be making demands which are both unrea- 
i listic and utopian. 

' Freedom without justice is surely an evil. But a life with, 
out freedom of faith, conscience, expression, assembly, 
choice of profession and movement as guaranteed by the 
Basic Law—even with the fulfilment of all material desire 3 
and the highest from of eocialjustice—would still be a 
life unworthy of human dignity. Each citizen should the re- 
; fore never forget when he feels its shortcomings, that only 
the assurance of freedom guaranteed by our Constitution 
makes it possible for him and all of us to express our¬ 
selves public Ly. 

, The more successfully we manage to make the combination 
of the rule of law and aocial justice, of democracy and a 
democratic conaelouaneas work, the leas we have to worry 
‘ about the future of constitutional order. And then, trust- 
I ing in the superiority of that constitutional order, we 
, may dare to meet its opponents not only deciaively but with 
, sublime confidence. 

; Once again: We shall defend this system against its ene- 
I miea with tooth and claw but at the same time we etaall have 
1 to guard ourselves from such overzealoua defence ea may 
stifle and crush that which we aeek to protect. Freedom 
moat inolude the freedom to diaagree and the price of 
freedom rleee when the demend for it dlminiehee. 

.(Excarpts) 
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Th§ Federal Rapubtic of Germany*s Con^ 
atitut/on was enacted on May 23, 1949, 
and that day is observed ss Constitution 
Day-s reminder that the people of the 
Federal Republic of Germany work to 
make it a political reality (See pages 9 
and 9), 
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Pr^ident Nyerere Visits Bonn 



President Nyerere with President Scheet in Bonn. President Nyerere end the Tenssnien Deiegeiion with 


HI*’ Taii/aiilaii PicsKicni Mr Julius 
■ NvtTtTe. aiini'll in lioiin on M.iv 5 
for oflii ial lalkH. 

The I'ViUTal (^cnnaii l*ri.-suli*ni, l)i. 
Waller .Siherl. gieeleil Mi N'viix-n- at Ihe 
B<>nii'(Ii>l(>^ru’ ay'pori .it ilir start tif itu* 
foiir-(la\ siale \isit. 

On Nfav 4 I'.hanreUoi Helinni Siliinidi 
reiei\rd J^ilius K Nnititi-. Ioi a 
twolioin ilisiuhsioii in wliiih ’ran/.i 
nian Foteigii Ministei l\.iiluiii.i i<h»W p.m 
Official circles upotieil that ihe fnial 
point of ilie disc iissioii u.is an tvthaiigr 
of thinking on the' .siinaiioi* in Soinhein 
Africa. 

Tan/anian Piesick-nt N\eicre and I'ctr 
eign Miiii.stei Gc'iischc'i had a hn:tk1a.si 
meeting on Mav 4. and used the* rMtasion 
for a prisute. cMic’-hnui discussion 

Foreign Ministc'r <iens*liei c'xpic'ssc'd 
the C«rrnian FciUtal inneiil's gc m 1 .il 

position in Africa. c>h.sei\ing that in the' 
first instance Afiiian picihleiii.s slioiilil In- 
solved hy Africa itsc-lf. Ministei i^eii 
srhrr added' "In no se-nse is if tlu- I i-dt 
ral Republic of (u-Mnanv s iiitciiiion m 
urge its govLTiiinental and soi lal sva\ ot 
life on others. Within a uotidwich <011 
text, the Gerni.cn ledcial Ccnciniin'iii 
now as prc‘\ioiJsl\ is eneigeiii all\ |mii 
suing a policy of fiMtc'iing a f.iir Inil.inic' 
of interests between clesiloping and in 
du.strial c ouniric:s'' 

The discussion confiriiu-d ilial CfC'im.in 
Africa policy is \er\ well rebutted in 
Africa itself. I*rc‘sidc*ni Nyerere expicsscd 
a positive evaluation of the German Fed 
eral Govrniiiienrs position on Aft nan 
matters. It is Forc'ign Minister Geii.vclic 1's 
impression that in ran/aiiia. too, the 
German Africa pc>Hc\ is appreciated. In 
Tanzania. moreover, the Federal Republic 
of Germany's polic \ ii seen as a dc-icr 


Chancellor Schmidi 

ininaiit ul F.iiiopean Africa policy. 

t)ii the !>aine das Minister eff F.ionoinii 
tU>-opt-ialion Fgoii Hahr confc:ired with 
President full us Nyereie. 'Fhe Min 
istry feu F.rononiie fai operation le 
pciricd that MiiiisIct Bahr. Uig«.lher with 
TanraIlia's Minister nl Finance and Plan 
iiing. Amir |.iinal. and the Afriian conn 
trs's Miriisiet ol hidiisirv. Clc-opa M.siiva. 
inc'i in Ilium the same day and reaffirm 
C!d llie pnnciples ol ecoiuunic lO-opc ration 
bv the two cotintiie.s. 

'I h|' host miniNiei and his giu.sts 
teaclied agic-i'titerii that dining iliis year 
and 1977. the coopeiation is to be con 
scilidiitcd. that is, the asaiUible inc**.iiis will 
be list'd fiTM to cover increasc-d costs of 
cm rent or plainu'cl projects, and to coic 
elude these piO|t‘cls as soon as possible. 
In acldilion. plunning for the yt'ais to 
roinc IS 10 be coiicenir.iic'd on some u' 
liiiiwlv mote I'Mensive pnijei is. iti paiii 
ciilar if a fc-asdiilitv sliidv that is to he 
made le.icls to a positive recomiiu-nclatinn 
on this scoic' the clevelctpnieiu and iisi- 
nl lan/ariia's coal and iron oiv resoiines 

At a diniu'i in humour of Preside 111 
)iiliiis K. \vc-nii-. Pic-sidi'iit \V:iltc.‘r Sclic-c'l 
said "F.veii now voiir fudilical .iciiviiv 
has u'cui loi iisc-ll a scritrc- place in 
Ihe hi.sloiv of voiii country and the: Ins 
torv .* Fhi* re si rue 111 ring of ilie 

Afiican coiiitiieiil, the African ptxtple's 
breakthioiigli to independence arc among 
the niajccr |>oliiU:il events of this centurv. 
In a few decades vou have had to masu*! 
dcvelofirneiil for which oiii F'liropean 
populaces had available a pc'riod si 1 etch¬ 
ing over many generations. .Such a goal, 
1cx>kiiig beyond the needs of the day, cpn 
only be achieved hv the commitment of 
all available intellectii’al and physical 
energies. 

"Nru p.clterns of uculd population and 


ihf global rioMomv 1 ch1.iv reqiine alt csf 
U.S to contribute to tlie solution of the 
scH io ec'onoiiiic prohlvnis of inodc'in lech 
nolog V 

"You iv.nni yfuir coiitiirv to achieve 
progrc'ss and rrcuicjniic justice l>v 
sirc-iigtlu niiig a sense* of coiiinninity .snd 
loyaltv til llic' liunian v.iliic-s. to ilu- lime 
tested values of \imii country. I'c* .icliieve 
this, ycui liave cliosc-n a ptogiainme ol 
scKi.ilism and econcviiiir .ciitfuicuiiv- a wav 
of life that siiiely cliffei-s basic ally fioin 
cun own eLonoriiic .system, yet a wav that 
lias evolved from I lie p:illc'rn.s of life of 
the 1 .in/aiii:in people Acecudingiv. ilic' 
stcoiul thing I .slicuild like* ic* sav to voti 
unci vour pc-ople is; We unrlc*rsland and 
esteem this c'ffori low.irds naiion.-il and 
iiiiellcc lual aiilcuiiuiiy and we wish mui 
toinpleie success in this coiiise 

"For years the (h rin.in pc^nple and 
yours have luen close Is linkcHl l-ni 
moix* ilian a ceniiirv Oennans have- been 
inicT'Med in F.ast Africa German gc f» 
graphi IV. rescaichcrs and fainiownc'rs 
have woikcd towards a deepened tindei • 
sl.ciicliiig of F,jm Afiii.i and its people 
'I hc'Se ellciits of oiiis fcuind in s«mii pco 
pIc' a favcuirablc echo CUMSpcxalion .'lul 
iindc:r.sluiicljng bc-tvvec-n («eriiians and 
'f'aii/anians .s(c*nis fiom tlie fiiM eiicoini 
tcur ol the two populace's in the last ceti 
luty. Thes^. rc'laiions have eiidutc-d 
through the' coming into c-icistencc and 
the pa.s.siiig of political siriutiires Sinh 
relations will be the fcmndatioii of our 
common Aiturc." 

Prc'sident Nycrete had discussions with 
the .SPD chairman Mr. Willy Btandi on 
the situation in .Soulli Africa Ac ecu d 
ing to an SPD spokesman, the two 
leaders disi'iissed the prospects lor an 
African majnrity gov'crnmeni in Rliocicsia 
and the independc'iice eff Naniihia 
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ASIA FOCAL POINT 
OP DEVELOPMENT 
ASSISTANCE 


In a statamant at tha 32nd session of the UN Econo¬ 
mic And Social Commission For Asia And The Paci¬ 
fic (ESCAP) in Bangkok, tha head of tha delegation 
of tha Federal Republic of Germany, Ambassador 
Joachim Jaenicke underlined the fact that Asia has 
been tha largest recipient of aid from the Federal 
Republic of Germany in an attempt to contribute to 
the region's economy and enhance social justice. 


i| Y loumry has made Asia a ftnal 
poini its developmcfii aid. 
Bvtwccri ift-jO aiul if»74 the Federal Rc- 
|>uI>Ik of Oc-tiiiaiiy *<> the FMiAP 

countries a total c»r almost 6,ouo million 
dollars as ofhiial biUieial dcvelo|iiiic'nL 
assistance. This lonstiiuied an average 
<»f 56.4 per lent of our tr»tal aid v<«luiiu’. 
Asia will continue to retenve an cnunnoiis 
sliarc' of our aid. 

*‘Thi$ also applies tf> our multilateral 
aid. In the ESCAI* rt*giori wc give prior¬ 
ity to the Asian J 3 c\elopiiTent Hank, VVe 
arc* paiticularly inteiesieti in giving aid 
to the most iieedv countiies which is pro¬ 
vided througli the Asian Developnic iit 
Fund, ’llie Fedeial Republic of Ceriiiany's 
lontriliLMiori 10 the first increase.' of that 
Asian Deielopiiieiit I-unci covering the 
period Irom i97(> to 197K will amount to 
^;;.i million dollars. Mv Government has 
already firmly pleclgecl tliat amount and 
licjjies that the other dtnior countries will 
do likewise. 

*'ln the F.SCAP rtniiiiries, like every- 
wlierc* else, eoiioiuic developments liave 
had I heir impact and created .serious pto- 
blenis. The international community is 
striving to deal with these complex mat¬ 
ters in vaiious fora. 1 need only mention 
here among otluTS the Seventh Special 
Session of the United Nations General 
Assemhh, the Fans Dialogue, the* Manila 
('.c^nferetue of the Group of 77 and 
UN'C/FAD IV at Nairobi. My governmcMit 
intends to play as hithiTto a comtructive 
part ill these endeavouts. It is determin¬ 
ed to help, as Ik-sI it can, to correct exsii- 
iiig eioncuiiic iitihalaiiees, develop and 
improve, on a realistic ba.si.s, the world 
I’tonomif system. Care, however, must 
be taken that the iiidu.stria]i/ed countries 
retain their abtlitv to help cithers. We, 
on our pan, believe—and this cm the 
basis of our experience of reconstructing 
an cxonnmy totally and physically des¬ 
troyed by war—that this capacity is hist 
safeguarded by a market economic s\s- 
icm, albeit we fully recognize that the 
free play of market forces must be guid¬ 
ed and corrected by the needs of social 
justice and the deinand* of an equitable 
international order. Consci|Uenily. we 


also believe that internationally neither^ 
prosperity nor justice could be attained 
and safeguarded by a system of rigid con¬ 
trols centrally administered on a world¬ 
wide scale. 

*'My government has recently taken 
stock of its development policy and has 
ariivc^l at the conclusion that it must 
conc.entrate its official aid on bcKh the 
least developed countries and the groyp 
of the most seriously affected countries. 
To this end we now also giant to the 
most seriously aff^ted countries the same 
terms which so fai were accorded only to 
the least dc*veloped countries, i.e.. an 
inter<*.st rate of 0.75 pcT c'eni for 50 yc-ars 
including a ten years grace period. This, 


__UW CTAP _ 

M1E0MTKIR OF KViLOraW 
COUMTItllS HITO WORLD 
iCjmOMV 

B £fOiUt depaning- to Mmt th« 
Wodd Tradt GoittSmiicfc In 
Nairobi, ifinitcar ol Ectmomks Hans 
Friderlcha on May 4 t*ve German tele¬ 
vision a short immfaw. In yvhich hr 
for capaasioMa .bC Indimrfes iti 
the developing countries and for stabil- 
Ulng revcniiirk from raw materials. At 
the mme time, he rejecied. worldwide 
controls via formation raw*iiiaterial 
cartels and ettablfihinent of raw^mate- 
rial storage depou that would have to 
be Snanced Jointly. Such moves, he 
saklg would only have a tendency to 
comrlbace 10 distmrbliig free world 
tyade^-end In the long run would mean 
steep increases In' the price of raw- 
materials. 

Asked If he considered his concepts 
likely to win out In' Nairobi, 
he replied; ^* 1 n my Ofdnton the 
negotiations there wilt be very, very 
dldkcnlt. 1 enter this fCNind of ncgoiia- 
tlons with really great concern: and 
with the hope that we at leaK rhatt be 
able <l) to crmtrllNim ibeand^ avoiding 
actions bad for sserld trade and (h) by 
so doing, to (bontrlbuie to an increase 
in the t^elllue ol the. ohderde\*«foped 
eonntriea.** ./_ 


we licUcve, will be of coiisiderabie im¬ 
portance to the ESC:AF region. Ai this 
session when rural dcvc'lopnicrit is in the 
centre of attc'iiiion, n is .ip|iii*|'i i.mu 10 
note that my govcrniiu*m coniinues to 
make agric'ullure, for which wc have 
doubled our aid since i97H> ^i m.\in area 
of our development u.ssistan<c?. For one 
thing, the world food supply will remain 
a problem. Vht aiioiher. sell sulTu ic-m y 
in the femd sector is a first r<xpiiremi*nt 
and of the utmost iniporrance for a 
country's self-relianic. As ilic ciutconn* 
of the World Food ConfcTc'iue of 11,7.1 
has dc*monstraic‘d, iii<leased agricultural 
production in rlie dc’veloping countries 
themselves is the only way of sc^lving the 
focHl problem!, because all fcM>rl aid lan 
do is alleviate immecliatc* disin'ss. In the 
sector of food aid. mv govcTnmem has 
considc*rably stcppc’d up iis efions. It 
increa.sed its fcx>d aid from 29.3 million 
dollars during 1973 to 40.9 cntliion dollars 
in 1974. lialf of this amount went to 
ESCAP counirlt*s. Our «-vMiimit meins for 
1975 amounted to ,r,(S million dollars A 
similar scop«- of tood aid wilt apply 
during the current >iMr We have also 
tried to impiovc the qiialitv of our fcMxl 
aid by intrcxlucing a new project approach 
which combines advisory, logistic and 
production measures into an inicgiaicd 
aid mechanism. 

*'I shall now turn to the important 
sphere of trade. It cc>ntiiiues to be the 
declared aim of the F'ederal Rcjiublic. of 
Germany to play its pan in helping the 
developing countries to become still more 
integrated into a world economy based 
on the principles of the divi.sion of labour 
and of free trade. Such integration will 
improve the chantes of the developing 
countries to secure a steady growth of 
exports and thus a greater influx of for¬ 
eign exchange. The Government of the 
Federal Republic of Germany will, there¬ 
fore, during the on-going multilateral 
trade negotiations within GATT^ em¬ 
phasize the need for a further reduction 
of tariff and non-tariff trade barriers. 

*'lt attaches high priority to those 
negotiations and hopes that they can l>e 
{Conlinurd on page 5) 
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D UR ini;; lii» Muy 3 iiiicrvicw with 
•'Deuischlanclfunk” (Radio Ger¬ 
many). Foreign Minister Haiis-Dietricli 
Gcnscher discunsed current potiticai mat¬ 
ters and political aspect!! ot European 
policy (excerpts): 

He said: *‘Lei me ceCer once more to 
the joint responsibility that we shoulder 
for Europe. For 1 am convinced that a 
|X>sitive decision on direct elet:tions of a 
F.uropesii Pailiament could also provide 
an inipuise for progress in other spheres 
...Such progress I consider precisely at 
this lime u» hr necessary, because the pro¬ 
gress could detrion.st I ate (he European 
Commiiniiy's (i.f^'s) internal strength. 
.Such an evidetue of sticiigth, 1 am certain, 
would also Ih' a very clear and unequi- 
\ocal answcT lo the problems that wc 
all vii w wiili (cjncetii— for example, the 
(|uesiioii of possible coininuiiist participa¬ 
tion ill I hi* government of one of the 
conniuinity'H riierntHT-couiitries That Is 


an extraordinarily serious matter, and h 
worries us considerably. Here there is 
nothing to mintmixe." 

Foreign Ministci' Genscher was asked: 
*'What is the sucus of the EC's soughi- 
fur common stance regarding the world 
trade ccmference (UNCTAD) beginning 
this week in Nairobi? 

Minister Genscher replied: "Here an 
attempt is being made, today as well, to 
establish a common position for us at 
this conference. You will recall that the 
yth Special General Assembly cjf ihr 
United Nations last autumn was able to 
result in a success for all participants not 
least because the European Conimunit> 
represented an agreed position there -'and 
thus could throw the combined weiglit 
pf the EC's nine countries into the scales. 
Naturally we would welcome it were tlie 
same to be possible In Nairobi. tfx> flrrr 
there is evidence that in certain areas. 


e.g.. those involving a jointly held for¬ 
eign policy, the EC can record successes... 
We simply dare not Icrt oiirs«‘lves be led 
astray into resignation because success 
is not I'orthcoining Ratiier. we slrould 
undertake still more efforts so that £um|>e 
makes progre.ss—and in so saying I mean 
a democrat if, free Europe, a Europe re¬ 
presented not by rommuniat-infliicnced 
but by deinocraiu governments." 

Asked aljout the danger of iiu ceasing 
communist iiiHueiice in other European 
C^nnimuniiy (EC) (ountiies. he said: "If 
1 champion a warning, everywhere in 
Europe, everyone whom it applies, 
against a gc»vernment‘s accepting and 
Hfirking with communists. I shall de this 
not txx.ausc we want to intervene in the 
affairs of other countries, but out of con¬ 
cern for the common democratic future 
of this Europe, in which after all onr 
fuiurc lic'S." 


ASIA FOCAL POINT OF DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE 


successful!) concluded in 1977. Since such 
a result woulrL bo in our common interest, 
the Federal Ckiveiiinient is glad ihat 
many of the clcvf*|opit^|( countria in the 
F.SCAP iLgioii actively participate in 
ihe.se mulidateral trade negotiatiom 

".Special mention ought to be made of 
I he dynamic increase, especially in imports 
of inainifactiircs from developing count¬ 
ries into ihe Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many. While total impen'ts from develop¬ 
ing louiitties rose by ia7% between 1970 
and 1974. I he imports of manufactures 
from those conn tries iiicreascd even more 
i c , by 


Let me quote Just 1 few figures illus 
tratiitg the progress and significance of 
trade between ESCAP countries and the 
Federal Republic of Germany: 

"The trade volume rose to about 
la.oCMS million dollars in 1975 which wa« 
i.4c» million dcdlars more than in 1974. 
German imports frcmi the ESCAP region 
increased from s.icxi million dollars in 
1974 to 6.100 million dollars in i97ri> 
which is a 19% increase. Of these im¬ 
ports, approximately worth almui 

5.600 million doHars, came from develop 
ing countries. German exports to ESCIAP 
countries amounted to about 6.ooi> mil- 


GERIVIAN>GREEK TALKS IN ATHENS 


RJ| INI.STKR (k| DHi'iicc Geoeg Ifber 
and <;r*'ck Pnme Minister Kara- 
'^maiiliK held an exiciisivc discussion in 
'Athens on Apiil 79 on {M»litical nratters. 
.To joiitnalists afterwards, Mini.stcr l.jebci 
' said hr was sati.sfied about the course of 
;his visit to Ciec*r»\ and with the ronsul- 
! taiion.s he had had with the Greek gov- 
J rrnmcni 

\ The conference in which Minister 
i LcIkt t.s taking pan^ as the Ministry of 
: Dc*fcncr in Bonn rc^porled on April fO* 


Is in connection with the German (cdcial 
Government's desire for reconciliai ion 
between the NATO partners Greece and 
1 urkey, through an agreement that is 
acceptable to bcKh sides. 

During the discussions in Athens, the 
Cyprus problem and the most recent 
Greek initiative to obtain an agreement 
between Athens and Ankara on abstinence 
f rom force were discussed as well as an 
agreement to end the armament race liet- 
ween the two countries. 


lion dollars in 1975. as against 5.7CXI mil¬ 
lion dollars in 1974- I* note, Mr Chair¬ 
man. that German imporu of 6.100 mil¬ 
lion dollars exceed C^man exfiorts of 
6,cxm> million dollars to the ESC'Al* coun 
trie's by lou million dollars 

'•The foremost objective in the c\cs oi 
the Fedc'^al Republic of Germany is ihe 
safc{;:uaiding of ihe peace of the %«orld. 
This requires economic and polilkal 
stability in all its regions. ESCAP, hawng 
pledged itself to the economic and social 
development of Asia and the Pacifte is, 
in our view, making an excellent coniri- 
;; button toward reaching this goal. Tins 
^ is why Wc as a European countr/, take a 
keen interest in all F..SCAP activities, as 
indeed docs the emtire Europren Econo- 
: rnic Community of which we are a mem- 
her. Wc. too. wish to contribute our 
• sharr to the promotion of the region's 
; economy, enhancing social justice and 
' the people's wcll-l>eing while guarding 
' their freedom and seturity. The Covern- 
r ment of the Federal Republic of Grr 
!; many extends to ESCAP its bc'st wishes 
I for furthor success and assures it of its 
f continuing support. lK»ih intelleitiial and 
^ material 
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Foreign Minister Genschcr and Hungarian Party Secretary Kadar. Foreign Minister Genseher and Hungarian Foreign Minister 

Frigyes Puja at the conference table. 


FOREIGN MINISTER GENSCHER VISITS HUNGARY 


F ORF.ICN Minisui Han»-Uu'tru h 
Oeitsilur Hew lo RudapcHt on Apitl 
aS li»i- a i\vt>-(1a> ilisf ussififi mi luimii 
poliiiial iiiJtiris. On Apiil lit liail 
«>lluial imisuliaiionN with his Huitgajiun 
(iilleajfitie. l-'rif'vrs I'uia. Hr alRu inn 

I'aity Sfireiaiy Jaiuns Kadar. and riiin*- 
Minister Ctvncrgy 1 a/ar 

I hi' nniiii l-circigii Ofliir spoki*!tiiian 
iharacieiui-il ihr \ isit as a ^latif ^iiif* null 
tat ion ol till* nni iiiali/atinn of lelaMcins 
anti tlu'ir |M»si(ivt' louisc. Hungari.in 
1 orcign Minisur l*uja was in B«>nn in 
|uiK* >** April 1*17-1 Bmin’s thfii 

Kore'ii;ii Minister Walltr .St heel. shortly 
before his iio<tii»n as president, \isited 
Uutlapesi. With Minister C^'tist hit's 
visit, (he 1‘oreigii Miiii.sters’ discussion 
staiuls t«> 'advante. AU*ng with bilateral 
cpiesiions, it is antttipaieil that topics of 
tonsultation will lead to developments in 
F.uro|>e. in Africa and in the Middle East, 
as well as devc'lopmenis sinre the meet¬ 
ing in Helsinki of the Confereni'c On 
Security And Co-operation in Europe 
(CSCE). 

Foreign Minister Oensihcr, during an 
interview with West German Radio on 


A pill ac) said: "It is possible to br spe 
tific al>oiii the programme ol to-operation 
hv iic.iiing. in Hungary, joint facilities 
fm production. 

"We aic- itiu-rested nor in having the 
balance of trade between the Fcxleral 
Republic of tierniany and the Fcniplc's 
Republic of Hungary slide downwMtK 
but raifuT in making pnMble Ihn itidTeav 
in niutiiul iiade Regarding this wish, 
it h.is einc'iged lure that the Hung.iriaii 
side, like we ourselves, is iiiterc'sied in 
.such an upturn. But let me mention 
once more that the, talks that took plac'e 
today on matters fotdjgti affairs weir 
carried on ejuite openly and with consider- 
able understanding. Given this aiinos- 
phere, it was self-understood that I used 
the opportunity to eK|nress once more lo 
my rolleagucs our interest in strict adher¬ 
ence to and full implementation of the 
Quadripartite Agreement on Berlin. 
Within this content we assume inclu.slon 
of West Beilin in bilateral trade and that 
the Federal Republic of Germany shall 
repre^nt West Berlin's interests abioad. 
Furthermore. 1 expressed the fact that in 
the view of the Federal Republic of Gct- 


niatiy thi.s matter is of vital interest — 
that we considci cJic way the Berlin 
inatic'i is dealt with as a baronietrc of 
dcieiiic' policy, a policy that we waul to 
continue undc'vlalingly and realistically. 

Asked about the coiuillation of various 
iiitc-iests. Miiiistc^r Genseher said: 

"Yes if one speaks about detente 
pc'dicy in Eum|>e. them one rilsrds also to 
'^peak aboiti impletnentaiioii of the deci¬ 
sions taken in Helsinki by the Conference 
Oil .Security And <.a> opetaiion In Europe 
(C.SCE;. Here we arc interested in having 
the' people c?xpcrience something tangible 
as a re.sult of detente. Tliat means tliat 
liunianitariaii que'stions c.an be sidvc'd. 
.Viid matters of travel. Aspects of ev- 
change <»f inforiiialion. 

As for the* negotiations on Mutual 
Balanced Forces Reduction (MBFR) 
these negotiations in Vienna must keep 
all matters of disarmament and limitation 
of armament as the goal of the discus¬ 
sions. From our standfMiint the current 
disparity will be rcplac.ed by a parity of 
military strength on both sides. And hi*re 
in Budapest I have once more made an 
effort to present our position clearly." 


OPPOSITION LEADER VISITS USA 


^'"HF. oppo.siti<>ti leader and chair- 
" man of the; GDIT Party. Mr. 

Kohl, was received by Ptesident Fend 
rc'cently for discussion dining the course 
oi the former's .six-day visit to America. 

Earlier. Mr Kohl, had meetings with 
the Chairiiian of the Aiiurican Trade 
llnion A.ssch iation AFI.-CIO Mr. Meany 
and the L'.S Finance Secretary of .State. 
Mr Simnii. A spokesman of the U..S. 
government said that the' main topics 
discussed were the economic situa¬ 
tion. taxation policies, the price 


trend.s and the world currenev situation. 
At a luncheon niceting. Mr Kolil reaffirm¬ 
ed (hat the two countries must woik 
together to fight inflation. Both sides 
were of the view that measures should lie 
taken to reduce the public debts and to 
combat structural unemployment. 

The two leaders expressed the view 
that governtneiiial coalitions in a NATO 
loiifiiiv lU-’iessarilv leads to a weakening 
cvf the Alliance. 

During tlie course of his discussions 
with the Secretary of Slate for Defence. 


Mr. Rumsfeld.' Mr. Kc4il reportedly dis¬ 
cussed among othcT things, the question 
of standardisation of weapons for the 
N'A'l'O panne-rs. 

He ended his US visit on May 6. Earlier 
he elalmraied his ideas on German for¬ 
eign policy in the course of a sp«!ech in 
Nc'vv York under the auspices of the 
(.oiincil of Foreign Relations. 

Ml. Kohl also discussed the economic 
di'vc’lopment in the two countries during 
his meeting with the -American banker 
David RcKkefetler. 
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EEC AGREEMENT WITH MAGHREB COUNTRIES 


M inister of. suie (Foreign offirc) 

Hans-Jucigcn WiicKnewski on April 
15 in Bonn -ditcusatd with the praa ihe 
agreement! between the European Cimi- 
munitf (EC) amt the three Maghreb 
countriei. 1'he signing of these agree- 
fronts took place from April a6 to i8. 
For the German Federal Gcjverninciit, the 
signatory was Minister of State Wisch- 
newski. 

He told a news coiifcrenie: **lhe nego¬ 
tiations begun in 1973. were LOiicludcd 
v.iih Algeria on January 17. 1976. and 
with Tufiisia and Morocco on March 1, 
1976. They were iiiiiiallc'ct by the Coun¬ 
cil of the European Community on April 
5 and 6, with signing taking place in 
Tunis on April 15, in Algiers on April iG 
and in Rabat on April 17. 

•With the conclusion of these three 
Maghreb agreements, the European Com¬ 
munity has achieved a decisive break 
through within the over-all comept of 
its Meditenaiiean policy. I'hc EC's goal 
is to achieve a new balance in relations 
with the countries—as a whole—that bor¬ 
der on the MeditcTr|ncan. This Magh 
reb agreement covers a major sector of 
the Mediterranean area. 

Meanwhile, on May 11. 1975. a prefer¬ 
ential-trade agreement was concluded with 
Israel, and on March 4 of this year there 
was agreement on a clause supplementing 
the existing agreement of asscKiation with 
Malta. Meanwhile. t<x>. the so-called 
Mashrek negotiations, that is, negniia- 
tions with Egypt, Jordan, Syria—Lebanon 
not yet because of the existing political 
situation thcTC—have Ircgun. The 
whole is to be seen within the context of 
the European-Arab dialogue. 

“What is involved is through t-cononiic, 
technical and financial co opi'iaiion to 
achieve the following goals: Exp.iiwioii 
and divCTSification of iiultistry in the 
Maghreb countries; to facilitate sale of 
coinmodities; to increase industrial ci»- 
operation; to promote ro-operation in 
the spheres of science, technology ami 
environment protection; to prepare f«N 
participation by the EC in devcU«pitig 
sources of energy in Algeria and Tunisia; 
to arrange for co-operation in the fksliery 
brandi; to promote private investments, 
and to arrange for an exchange of in¬ 
formation on the ecoiioinv and the finaii- 
cUl situation. 

Minister of State Wischnewski tonii- 


nued: “Deviations from the policy of 
free imports exist in the commercial 
realm only in the case of petfolciim pit>‘ 
duc.u and in regard to some other and 
minor goods. In regard to facgl pro¬ 
ducts, the European Community (EC) is 
reducing the customs duties for the chief 
export products, especially for fruit and 
caily vegetables, as well as for table wifle. 
Ill the case of citrus fruit, the Maghreb 
countries are receiving a tariff preference 
of 80 per cent. In addition the EC is 
approving the continuing duty-free export 
of citrus fruit from Algeria to Frame. 
The following regulation is anticipated 
regarding delivery of North'African wine: 
It has bc*cn agreed to apply freedom from 
tariffs to wine within the pattern of 
contingents; Tunisia and Monicco. 50,(xx> 
hectolitres yearly, Algeria an annual con¬ 
tingent rising from 250,000 hectolitres in 
the first year to 450.000 hectolitres in the 
fifth year.In the part of the agree¬ 

ment dealing with social matters, agree¬ 
ment has lircii reached on the calcula¬ 
tion, for Algerian, Tunisian and Momc- 
can workers in the European Community 
of w<»i-king lime to be credited losvards 
insurance plans for granting old-age, sur¬ 
vivors and invalidity pensions.... 

“Within the framework of linaritial co¬ 
operation. it is anticipated that the Com¬ 
munity's nine countries will provide 559 
million reckoning units—that amounts to 
about DM i.ono million (DM issRs. 3.40) 
—over a five-year period, with the credit 


to extend over the same length of time. 
The laigcr part of this loan, will tic 
ralmd by borrowing from the European 
Investment bank; part from special loans, 
tod 0 third pan from grants. 

**The. agreement contains noii-di«criinin- 
atlon clauses that forbid the Maghirb 
cottiltrla to extend differing treatment to 
the various EC member-countries, their 
riiircns or their companies. In that way 
it is to be made certain that F.uiopcan 
citizens ami F.urop'.-an firms may not he 
boycotted because of business relations 
with Israel. This is a most iniporiant 
provision. The < la use that was agreed 
upon corresponds to formuHaiions already 
agreed upon in the EC's preferential-trade 
agreements with Egypt ami lA*hanon. Re 
garding imtiluiioii.il administration ni 
the agrceni-jnt. it is forescTii that toun- 
cils of <o-opcration will In? ccm.stitiited of 
members of the Council of the European 
Community—that is. councils of ro-oper- 
ation at ministerial level. Tbrse louncils 
are at regular iriu-rvals to supervise the 
general pattern of co-oprratioii, as well 
a.s to seek suitable ways and means for 
implementing this agreed co etperation.... 
These councils will be supplemented by 
the committees on co-operation., these 
committees will include the respective 
ambassadors, in particular the EC's and 
the Maghreb countries* amba.ssadors in 
Brussels. It is in Brussels that to a con¬ 
siderable extent the negotiations were 
carried on.“ 


FOREIGN MINISTER 6ENSCHER 

SOUTH AFRICA URGED TO USE INFLUENCE IN RHODESIA 


T he Get man Federal Government has 
calli^tl unequivocally on South Africa 
to fonsidrr its co-responsibility for peace 
*.• Si>111 III 111 Africa—and to work towaicU 
:i piiiii.p* solution of the problems of 
Kliodesia ami of Namibia in the interests 
oi ilte Afiican majority. 

"J lie detii.ind was iiiacle on April 17 by 
Fmeign Minisier Hans Dietridi Getisflier 
til .South Alriia’s Ambassador in Bonn, 
nniiald lull Sole. 

The Foreign Office in Bonn referred to 
llir iiiess.ige from Minister Gensclier as 
‘ tiiU(|iii\<H:d and direct'', adding that 
ii was ilie U'tiiporarily climactic move in 
iiionths-long efforts by Bonn to inclure 
South Africa to act. 


This latest initiative is an expression of 
the German Fcileral Cover nmeni's grenv- 
ing concern lest there Ik? opi»ii fighiing in 
KlicKlc*sia between the white minority 
government and the black majority. In 
the view of Bonn officials such circum¬ 
stance could set oil a chain reaction that 
wrould not necessarily stop in Namibia, 
and possibly would touch off a lilack-wliitc 
cotifmiiiatlon in South Africa itself 

Foreign Minister (ieiischcr made ur¬ 
gently clear to Ambassador Sole the Ger¬ 
man Federal Government's {KMition: that 
South Afiica iniisi exert its Influence in 
solving the problem. Bonn is iniercstcd 
in a |K‘aceful .solution that makes |iossi- 
bic the long-range co-exisicncc of blacks 
and whites. 
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. Wo certain a 
coitstitution is nothing 
but a scrap af prmted 
pt^er* It becffrttes 'a 
political reality only 
when citizens turn its 
words into action: 
when they accept their 
responsibilities and their 
parliaipentary repre-^ 
sentatfvm defend it 
vigorotkfy to ward off 
any attempt to abridge 
basic rights. Only this 
can change a constitution 
from a number of 
^ indi^khml articles into 
the living reality of a 
nation. 

The constitution of the 
Federal Republic of 
Germanyy enacted on 
May 23y 1949, has 
during the last two 
decades become a 
conscious symbol of 
political order in the 
minds of German 
citizens. 



^ Everyone shall have the right 
freely to express and disseminate 
his opinion by speech, writing 
and pictures and freely to inform 
h i inself from genera 11 y accessible 
sources. Frceilom of the press 
and freedom of reporting by 
means of broadcasts and nlms 
are guaranteed. Tiiere shall bc- 
, no censorship. 


f AriiKlc 5 . !} 



All persons shall be equal 
before the law Mon and v (uiicn 
shall have equal rights. 

lAiiuk i. I . 



Freedom of faith, of conscience, 
and freedom of creed, religious 
or ideological shall be inviolable. 

4rtirtr 4. / 1 



No one may be prejudiced or 
favoured because of his sex. 
parentage, his r:ic\\ his language, 
his homeland and origin, his 
faith, or his religious or 
political opinions 

Arnt!r ?. V, 



Ilians shall li;i. ' 
freelv i(> cho(»sc iIr u.: 
cKcupalion. or liu n 

plate of work and lia-ir pi. 
training, f he pr.n.i'tc -1 ii 
occupations, and > • 
niav he leL'uI.*'''. 





INDIANS IN GERMANY 


DIPAK BASU — RESEARCH SCIENTIST 

F or st<yte-old Dr. Dlfmk Dm. Dr. Bbm hat been engaged In a 'fMr- or even longer trips round Germany 

integrated circuits ^ compuiert are tkal retearch project in the computer with his wife. On one si-day lour, toge- 
Iiothing hew. tliio^h Afry*rl^ '’hardwaV*"* sector and has tried to deve- ther with a group of people from the 

tantly getting stnaller and more eflicient. lop a kind of computer language which Humboldt Foundation, the Basus got 
Dr. Basu is a fully ttained elrcHonirs will be able to measure iiuonaiion, to know a good number of German cities. 
cnf*inrer. At the invitation <*f the Alexan- anaivsc language, and reproduce it arti- "Cities like Hamburg and Berlin/' they 
dtr von HumlK>ldt 1 -owndaiioii, Dr Basu ficially Dr. Hasu will continue hit wciik wy, —“have a much more iiurrnationai at- 
Ir.is l>cen working at a modern institute when he rcitirns to his hemie university m«»sphere than Munich, hut it's still nice 
few data processing in Munich. Inmi He comments, “rvc not been lionusuk living here Ka%ana's ijipiLal is a city 
icHift. he worked as an as-sistant and frenn once ihrougli (hr whole year I've spent with a heart." 

1971 as a reader at the Computer Centre in the Federal Republic of Cermanv. I..i£e Or. Basu is well qualified to judge, be- 
of Jadavpiir UnlviTsity in Calcutta, doing has Iwcn too full for that." cause apart from four weeks in Ssveden 

rc-search into dc.>vkes that are linked in Hr dc'dlcaies himself intensively to his at the Stockholm Royal Institute of Tech- 
series to computers. piofession, but tiill finds the time to make notngy he lias also seen Paris, london 

and Zurich. “Keallv. mv impressions have 
been favourable wherever I've been. 
People ha\e been most friendly and 
helpful." comments Dr. Basu, even if 
he's still a little hesitant with his German. 
But he hasn't had much praclical expert’ 
encr of speaking the language. At the 
Institute, most of his conversations with 
colleague's are in F.nglish, and at the 
universiiv guest house whiTc he and his 
wife have a small flat, the other residents 
don't speak verv much German either. 

Dr. Basu sass with a smile-, “f'm a foot- 
ball fan. and watching a game in the 
Munich Olympic Sradiuni is great fun. 
And (here you don't need tcx> great a 
knowlc^clgc* of i ;eY nia n.'' 

Or. Oipak Basu and his German CoHeagum 
in iha computer taboratory. 



I N the United Slates S5’yiiar’Ohl Rcmi 
MitUTiiiaicT has ac coniplislied a feat 
unprecedented in the winter sports world. 
With two Olympic golds and a silver 
iiic'dal at Innsbruck to her credit. Rosi 
has gone ou to wm lilfr season's World 
Gup. the iffcvst.dMt^'tiNiphy of them all. 

This winter certainly go down in 
s|K>riing history as Rosi Miitcnnaier's 
wonder year. She has ouuhone even 
Austria’s Franz Klammer. 

She was lipped to win this season's 
World Cup even before the season got 
under way. Acknowledged to be the 
most versatile and experienced skier in 
the World Cup competition, Rosi built 
up a commanding lead over Lise-Marie 
Morerod and Bernadette Zurbriggen of 
Switzerland prior to the Innsbruck 
Olympics. 

She took the Olympic ballyhoo in her 
stride and went on to crown herr ^eason's 
skiing by winning both the slalom and 


the grand slalom at Copper Mountain and 
clinching an unauaitable World Cup win. 

Rosi. from Reit-iiii-Wiiikl high up in 
the Ba\arian Alps only a stone's tliiow 
from the Austrian border, now has four¬ 
teen national championship titles Lo her 
credit, plus ten wins in World Cup races. 

Rosi MitlerniaicT has now followed in 
tlie footsteps of Nancy Greene of Cana¬ 
da. who won the World Cup in 1967 
and iijfiH, Certrud Gahl of Austria, the 
iqfiq winner who recently died in an 
a\alanche, Michele jaent of France (1970) 
and Aiineraark MoscT-Proell of Austria. 
fi\e-time winner from 1971 to 1975. 

She is the first girl from the Federal 
Republic, of Ck'rinany to win the coseced 
trophy, which she herself considers to be 
w'orth more than an Olympic gold medal 
because- it requires cermpetitors to main¬ 
tain world-beating perCcHmanics through¬ 
out the season. 


A BIG YEAR 
FOR 

ROSI MITTERMAIER 
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Th 0 JU-Si which InniaMihc ftrai regular 
paaaangar aarwiea war tha Alps In f93f. 

"p O-191 was Lultliaiisa’s name for iIk* 
* first trans-ocean lliglit in tlic* world'. 
Seventeen years later, a Super Coiisiella-* 
tion took off from Hamburg on the in¬ 
augural flight of still another new over¬ 
seas route, 50c»/50i \ia Dakar, Rio dc 
Janeiro and Sau Paulo to Buenos Aires, 
was welcomed enthusiastically in Brazil 
and Argentina, Some of the pilots and 
engineers wiio helped pioneer these 
routes later brought their skills and ex¬ 
perience to the new l.ufthansa. 

Turning hack to the present era, the 
name "Condor", oiuc synonymous with 
aviation in tniich of South America, 
quickly returned to Lufthansa ownership. 

On November ist 1961. the "Deutsche 
Flugdieiist GmbH" was renamed "Condor 
Fiugdienst GmbH." and under this tradi- 
lion-ricJi name l.uftitansa's charter airline 
suhsicliary soon made a c-arrer for Hscif. 
In 1975 its turnover of DM 991 million 
put it at the top uf the list of all inter¬ 
national charter ic»inpanics. 

In the first year of o|)craiions (1955/ 
56) 74.000 passengers flew with the new 
I ufthansa. By 19,19. tlie closing year of 
the propelliT era,., it had lopped ySfi.ooo. 
Inch by inch, l.iifihansa was extending its 
route network svhiih 1>y the iM^iiining of 
i960 Fcachecl more than 93.01m km. 

On January ist. iqijg, a few months be¬ 
fore the Iwgiiining of ilie jc't age at Luft¬ 
hansa, a propeller drheti Suimt Constel¬ 
lation reinaugiirared tlie old Lufthansa 
route to Bangkok. The journey — now 
a matter of ii^ hours with the DC 10 — 
lasted 36 hours. Twenty years previous¬ 
ly, ill 1939. a portly old-Lufthansa Junk¬ 
ers Ju 59 needed five davs, and the flight 
prospectus noted: *'Thc air fare Includes 
mtu of hotel overnights and sustenance, 
tips and — insofar as available — trans¬ 
port between airport and town." Trial 
flights as far as Tokyo in 1939 showed 
that there was practically nothing stand¬ 



Air mail being snaaded up by fast ocean liners end catapult aircraft In 1932. 


ing in ih wav of a sr.hc\luled 1-ai K.isi 
^er\ ic c.'. 

i\ traii.s loiiliiieiilal mail line between 
German) and ilie Far Fast had liceii one 
of Lufthansa’s deilaied aims from ilic be¬ 
ginning. Three possililc- routes were tried 
ciiit in (lie 9(i‘^ and ,;n's; one siross Rus¬ 
sia and Sitieria (the shortest): a ienlr.il 
Asian one oser Kabul and the raiiiir 
mountains (the most arduous); a southern 


c.iii* aenws India and 'riiailnnd (the long¬ 
est and niii.st uncnononiical). But ii was 
the poliinal tension in the ivoild which 
forced Lufdiansa to choewe the Bangkok 
route fc»r its first iwc» I okyo flights in 

The "F.ijrasia A\iation Corporation." 
jtniiih loiiiuled l>y Lufthansa and the 
Chinese government, liegan operations in 
China with Junkers planes In 1931 • It was 
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Tha three engine JU-57 which was put in scheduled service In 1932, 


tuiL long before it liad to give up Ihc air 
mail lervicc via Siberia binausc of Che 
politkal diliiculticv. liisitail. Eurada or¬ 
ganized an intra-Chinese air iieiwork and 
in 80 doing |h.‘ net rated new developed re- 
gioni. On the occasion of a trial flight to 
Urumchi in December u))!. an historical 
event for the Chinese, the Chinese and 
German transport ministers exchanged 
congratulatory telegrams. 

The air service routes, which had to be 
re-ch& *ercd time and again with the 
cha ' fortunes of war, comprised 6.700 
kiloiiietres in 1937. The routes to Hong 
Kong and Hanoi, particularlv were heavi¬ 
ly travelled. Until the end of 1040. when 
flight operations were finally ended. Cu 
tasia hail carried more than ^o.ocn) passen¬ 
gers, ovcT 1.000 tonnes of freight, luggage 
and mail -— pioneering work uikIit the 
most difficult, often adventurous coiuli- 
tions. 

Eight weeks after the beginning of ihi‘ 
new Lufthansa in April. iir>’>. its Siip<T 
Constellations were already living the 
North Atlantic route. On an carlv flight, 
one of the guests of honour was the Irish 
colonel, Fitzmaurice. last survivor of that 
c'porh making Atlantic crossing fr'uu l ist 
to wcsi which the single-engine )iinK».r'i 
**l*remerr* made* uiuler the command 
of f.ufili.insa's director of night living. 
Herm.vnn Kochi, on April lath, 1918. 

The North Atlantic is something of a 
Iradi'iotial route for I.ufihnnsa. and has 
lieen sim-.* the time when no other airline 
*r ihf wi:»r*d wouhl i-vi-n living it. 

In three big tiiil sciics carrii*d out in 
• 1 *,6, 19.HT Sf'tl 19^8 under si liecluletl s< r 


viie-likc enliditionc. l.ufilian^a saw that 
vviili living lM>ats .irul ptniLoon i‘(piippcd 
aiipl.tiKS even this route, with iis ire.i- 
cherons wi.ilher conditions, posed no in- 
suhihle problem. When event ii.illv a 
l'cj< ke Wulf I'u v’*!!) *‘f’.oiidor'’ flew ni»n 
siii|) ftiiiii Uiilin :«• New Vuik i»n Aiigii^l 
in 11, It ireiifil .1 \‘i>ihl seMsuiii>n 

fiin.- hours ^7 iiiinutis A new 
tT.a of aviaiion was looming — that of 
interiontineiital iiaffic with land-based 
planes. 

In iirj'i. *he North .Xil.xi'iic Ii.id long 
liOeii I*'.' gl’iinniif route of imernalioiral 
nvi.iliiin. Hire is whiTO (he inmiev miilil 
he in.vile (*• iii.iko up for the losses on do- 
tni'Stif routes H.irdlv li.ul I ufthansa taken 


delivery of its fust IhK-ing 707's llian they 
vvere .issigned - on \l.iiih 17. i«ir»o — to 
the North Aihiiuii. i.imi fi«>in I'r.ink 

furl to New Yoik and C.hii.igi*. 

With the coming of the jet age. Frank¬ 
furt developed into the big turntable of 
I.ufihnnsa air tralfie, its big**esr station 
and its new home aiipivt. .^Iinost lO.tMio 
Lufthansa workers and flying irew now 
work in Frankfurt, eitlier at the airport, 
in the regional headquarters, in the giant 
mainienanre hangars, in the f*‘eight ler- 
ininal, or in the big kitihi'n of Lufthansa 
<i. rvHe Giiihll. 

Y. I, in 1070, to vearv after ihe lonver- 
ston 10 jet operation on the North Atlantic 
ti'iHK on this route v\.vs iiu te isiii<dv in.irWul 
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Th% Lockheed r049-G Super Conste/lation, 
often celled the * Queen of The Air,” 

by o\cT (.i]>a( itN, lijid f.irc bai};aiiiiii*^ 
and fallinj; ir\ciiu«."( In 1974. aciuidin^ 
to the liiteriiJiUiiiaL Air Transport Asscn i- 
alion (lA'l'A). the scheduled airlines, in 
bitter (Oiiipelilion with cheap charier ope- 
laiors, ((>iiil>iiu;d to about r,iNi iiiillton 
dollars c»ii uliai was once the most profit¬ 
able route in the world. So dramaiie can 
the change in air transport he in oui time. 

The old I-uft llansa had exp«Titnted 
.some real dratiiaitc.s loo: in the change¬ 
over from visual to blind Hying, for exam¬ 
ple. in the hrst night flights, in mail trial 
flights, in the hist crossing of the Alps, 
the Pyrenees, the Balkans. Hans M Hun¬ 
gers, who WU.S in the thick of it all. called 
the air operations of those pioneer years 
a laboratory of ccvntinuuus improvement " 
Instrument flight, catapult-launchings, na¬ 
vigation. radio ieihnolc»gy was all part of 
it, as were experiments with diesel engines 
for land and sea planes. 

By >959* “period of perfecting the 
ever safer and punctual flight'* was con¬ 
cluded. In that, the last full year of busi¬ 
ness before the war, Lufthansa iransport- 
ed 154,716 passengers, ir^ai tonnes of 
freight and 5,288 tonnes of mail on Ger¬ 
man and intcTnational routes. The fleet 
consisted of some 150 aircraft, most of 
them Ju 5s's, Lufthansa’s 17-passenger 
workhorse aircraft. 

Performance, costs, problems, sue esses 
have grown astronomically since then — 
there are worlds between the first and the 
reiond Lufthansa. The figures; in 1974 
Lufthansa carried 9.601,105 passengers in 
its gu jet planes, and 165.154 tonnes of 
freight were packed into their cargo holds. 
A DC-10-50. for example, with spare parti 
costs some DM 60 million (DM 1 m Rs. 
5.40) these days — yesterday's Ju 51*1 cost 
S75.000 DM — jn the Lufthansa version 
it can accommodate 110 passengen and 


The turboprop dart engine of Vickers Vis- 
count 814 which replaced the propeller 
plene engines in 1959. 

up to iS tonnes ol tuigo, its laiige is more 
than 8,imn> kiioinctics. In the: old days 
an .’inline- flew, and had its work cut out 
just doing that. Wiiat it wa.sn't able 10 
c-.un. I he .state made up in loim ol sub¬ 
sidies. It W'as the usual practice every- 
where and the old Lutiliansa was *10 c-s- 
ccptiori. A iiKKlern aiiiine such as ii^day's 
I ultliunsa — one of the few able to show 
p\ohis and, siiuc- the Tc.buildiiig has been 
Completed, able to dispense with subsidies 
--must necessarily disersify these coinpc- 
liiive da>s. Its profits are. to a large de¬ 
gree. eained l)y subsidiary c.ompanics such 
as the ('.ondor iliarter line. Delvag. Luft¬ 
hansa's insui'ance company, Lutchaiisa 
.Sc-rsice GmbH, its food caterer, and its 
hotel chains. 

In 1960, before I hr start of jci opera¬ 
tions. Lufthansa had a pay-roll of 7.500. 
loday it numbers a7,fKN). The reali/atinn 
that it is not enough merely to iraii8|w>rt 
passengers from one point to another has 
long determitUHl bu.siness policy and this 
Is seen in sliarcs held in hotel companies 
in Germany and abroad, in incrcas^ co¬ 
operation with touri.s^iCi organizations, in a 
broad range* of growing sersiecs to passen¬ 
gers. 


The A 880 European Airbus, the leteet to 
join the Lufthense eirfleet 

In addition, l.ufthansa was able for a 
number of years to exploit the economic 
advantages of its homogenous Boeing fleet 
— the Boeing the rcononiiral short- 
haul aircraft, was practically “tailor-made" 
for I iiftliansa. 

I'he big new jumbos — BiK-ing 74^, 
DC 10 and Kuropean Airbus A 500 — are 
much friendlier to the environment than 
the liist-gcncTatioii jets, especially regard¬ 
ing noise. Their capacities i»f 150 to 350 
stats help to relieve the over-crowded air¬ 
ways. 

The untompromising readiness for in¬ 
ternational ce-ckperafion is a long tradition 
ai l.iiTiliansa. Tlic Deutsche Luft-Reede- 
lei (OLK). one of its direct forerunners, 
was one of the .six exclusively Euro|jean 
founding nicmhers of lATA. The DLR 
planes were emixvsscd with the sign of the 
soaring crane, just as Lufthansa planes 
arc today. Tlie>’ rairied it when the 
Bvrliii-W'dmar nnite was inaugurated 
c»ii Fehiuary 51I1 1919. And that is the 
oldcrsi, rc'gularly-scrved air route in the 
world. 

Joachim Waehtrl 
Text: Courtesy ‘Jet Tates* 


Tht flrat of tha M Boaing T37a at Hamburg-Fuhiabuattal In tan 
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SPOTLICHTS 


W HKN a carcrer diplomat takes o\cr 
a cultural instiluiion. the result 
is often far from satisfactory. Not si» 
svith Dr. Kahlc who has been (*ciieial 
Secretary of the GiK*thc Institute fi»i a 
term of almost thrc.‘c sears. "K\eii as a 
diplomat/* he said last wevk in Delhi. 
*‘l was interested in so many diffctc-nt 
things that my associations i-Mctided well 
beyond the usual circle of foreign sercire 
contacts.** In this, he was uriclouhiciU> 
influenced by his \i\aciiiu% Swedish uii*. 
Sicgiiffl who sought out artists, wiiieis 
and iiitc-lleciuals in e\ery couiitrs to 
uiiiih slie went. 

Dr. Kahle's career has hrcnighi iiiin in 
close touch with developing countries in 
general and India in particular. His first 
assignment was in the German Knibassy 
in Karachi frcmi 1952 to 1957 when he 
found himself "working at everything 
except culture." ThU gap he made up 
for by visiting India sc'veral times and de¬ 
veloping a fascination for this land of 
"constant discovery." When he* relumed 
to Germany he was posted to the Aiiha 
desk and dealt with economic affairs 
"south of the Sahara." 'Miis involved 
travel to the region and added yet an¬ 
other dimension to his understanding and 
appreciation of the developing world. 
Five years later he was put in charge of 
the affairs of the Goethe Institute in the 
Foreign Office from which the guidelines 
of a cultural policy spreading over all 
friendly developing countries emanate 
By ig6fl he was ready to fulhil his dream 
of coming on a posting to India but the 
time was obviously not vet ripe. He 
therefore took sabbatical leave and spent 
a year at the Centre for International 
Affairs in Harvard University where his 
"most stimulating professor was no oihc-r 
than Dr. Henry Kissinger." 

1968 brought him as Commercial Coun¬ 
sellor to the German Embassy in New 


DR. KAHLE—GENERAL SECRETARY. GOETHE INSTITUTE 

VISITING INDIA IS LIKE COMING HOME 


A conference of the directors of the Max Mueller Bhavans in India—at Delhi. 
Calcutta. Bombay, Madras. Hyderabad. Bangalore, and Poona—was held in Naw 
Delhi on April 20. Dr. Kahle, General Secretary of the Goethe Institute, which runt 
the Meix Mueller Bhavans. attended the conference. The following interview with 
Dr. Kahle was published in the National Herald and is reprinted hare with kind 
permission 


Delhi. "It was like coming limiu'.’* he* 
said, "us it always is for me wliiti I rc* 
lutii to liiclia." I-ike iiii;si nn me ui 
tcicstc'd in this pan of the* uoihl. Dr 
Kahle related fust and foieiiuMi to our 
artistic and philosophic heritage, but un¬ 
like many others he soon developed a 
lasting inteile<.tual iiivolvemcni in tlie 
pro<es.s of change in India's bid for mo- 
cleriiiKatioii. The political and c-tononiii' 
side of the development wjv liis direct 
concern through hi% work. The* luliural 
side*, whitli he adiiiirrd rmist ^if all, wav 
a matter of personal inUTc.ni. 1 hai it 
wa.H an iiiterevt with depth .tnd pcnnaii- 
ence wav noticc*d b) anvoiw* who knew 
Dr. Kahle then. Tlicrc was hardly a 
cultural event. whether it lonrerned 
music, dame. film, druina an 01 just a 
discussion on intellectual treml.s. where 
cither the husband or the wife (and most¬ 
ly liotli) were not present. Mrs. Kahle, in 


fact, wrote extensively about India in the 
Swcdisli press and prtraented a point of 
view generally ignored by foreign journal¬ 
ists. They were the most untypical for¬ 
eign service couple one had met in a long 
time. 

When Dr. Kahle came io Delhi again 
last week — yet another "hoinc-coming" 
— he spoke with warmth not only about 
his own relationship with India but also 
about that of people in Germany. "It is 
a fallacy tc» think that the so-called India 
wave is at an end in the West," he de¬ 
clared. "Indian music and dance ron- 
linuc to command the interest of young 
and old alike. Above all, the tradi¬ 
tional German involvement with Sanskrit 
and Indology has been extended in re¬ 
cent years to cover modern Indian lang¬ 
uages and their literatures. This is the 
logical outcome of an old and very spe¬ 
cial relationship. ’ * 





M r ram KISHORE was, speaker of 
the Rajasthan i^islative Assembly 
visited the Federal Republic of Gcr nany 
recently at the invitation of the Vice- 
President of the Bundestag (Ixiwcr House 
€4 Parliament), Dr. Richard Jaeger. Mr. 
Vyas's itinerary included visits 10 Ham¬ 
burg, Bonn and Cologne. In Bonn he 
was given receptions by the Parliamentary 
Society and also by the Indian Ambatsa* 
dor. He visited the Bonn Foreign Office, 
the Bundestag and. the Deutsche Welle 
(Voice of Germany) office in Cologiic. The 
picture above ilmwe Mr. Vyas with 
Dr. Jaeger who led a delegation of Ger¬ 
man parliam e ntarians te India recently. 


Two Indian journalists, Mr. S. K. Roy, Spaeiat Corra^pondant Samachar nawa agancy, 
and Mr. N, K. Panda, Editor. lnd*a and Tha Europaan Community, visitad tha federal 
Republic of Germany on an Information tour. In tha picture above (from left) : 
Mr. Panda and Mr. Roy. are seen talking io Or. fraitag, who heads tha ECM desk in tha 
Bonn Foreign Office. 
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ONE of th« current best-sellers in the Federal Republic of Germany are the so-called THE summer festival was launched 

"Helmut Schmidt caps"-a slightly modified version of the Heligoland pilot cap. recently in Bonn. Between May and 

Sales of this cap started when Chancellor Schmidt wore it at the European summit October more than 100 cultural events 
conference in Dublin. The picture at left shows the Chancellor wearing the cap« will be held. The International Ballet 

while at right a Hamburg merchant displays it for sale. Workshop is seen above against the 

___ background of Bonn*s town hall. _ 



4 FEDERAL Health Minister 
Katharma Focke is here seen 
in the "standing" flying saucer 
at Bonn's Minister Square 
where Mrs. Focke came to 
open World Health Day. The 
saucer has been fitted out 
with various sight testing 
equipment. 


THIS jumbo-rollar bearing has ^ 
been custom-built for the 
USA by a manufacturer in 
Schweinfurt, Federal Republic 
of Germany. It is nearly eight 
feat in diameter, and weighs 
15.3 metric tons, meking it 
the heaviest roller-bearing 
ever built. 



THE First Prize in the ”1975 Football Action Picture." awarded by a jury of the ANOTHER sports winning picture is the 

Association of the German Sports Press, went to this photo (below) by sports photo- one below by photographer Bodo Goeke 

graphar Herbert Rudel of Stuttgart. The picture was taken during the international of Dortmund entitled "Victor's Prize" 

match between Germany and the Netherlands in the sui#ner of 1976 at the showing an eihtete getting a reward for 

Waldetedion in Frankfurt. his fine performance 













c;i:rmany signs human 

RIGHTS AGRKl'MKNT 

The Foreign Office repnrt& that 
Ih? Federal RepuMk uf Gernuui>, 
through its rtpreseiilalfon ut the 
Ignited Nations on April 22 pr«>- 
%iflcd Ih? i'.N. Get-.ti.i 

with ii * 

pro«is(opHG|||r.'article 41 the 
intcmauHS^act Vn chvi IM^ic^ 
and IWMAKricl/is ^ ^ 

In |I9' vt^njj: the * Federal Re¬ 
public of Gormanv became the 
lil'fli counti>—after S%«tdeii, Deu- 
mark, Norway and I'iiilund'—to 
agree to siilimit to provisions tif the 
pact Chat anticipates iutenTaiion.d 
procedures lor inw'-ligation ol a»d 
il'L'ekiitg on alleged violations of 
human rights. 



Vi# In Berlin's Schocneberg Town 
Hall on April 27, marking pobll- 
. cation of the fourth volume in a 
j •T'irs id writings and speeches 
j 1 • ’ ".<.!y*r I'.mst RtiJ'er. 

$ t'hanevllor Helmut SchmidI 
I *'Toda) Berlin b no 
« Kurupe's No. 1 breeding-ground of 
I crisis. A number of treaties with 
I Fast European countries ensures 
j lhal Berlin can look to a certnin 
\ and secure fnturc. 

I **Thc Quadripartite Agreement 
j of 1M7I and the agreements with 
! ilio Ck'rniaii llcmocratic Republic 
' IGHU) have been an effective su^ 
% 

w. . j-n- ,N. wi ■*'“•1 


Naturally there are floe differences 
of interpretalioo of the Four- 
Power agreement. Nevertheless the 
agreement is a gCMvd example of 
how |>i;Kfk':i1 si’twiiii.r*- Icr 

can be found. 

**Berlui today is experiencing a 
stable economic devehipment, and 
its citlzeas enjoy the same security 
as that which prevaik in the Fedcml 
Republic of Cermanv. The nor* 
maiization of traffic to and from 
Berlin has helped adjust the infra¬ 
structure to economic needs. The 
routes of access hi and cgrc.ss from 
Berlin arc guaranteed by the traasit 


B 1975 almost 15^1 
persons went to Berlin 
nloog with the transif routes and 
3.2 million West Berliners were 
ob!»‘ to travel to the CI>R or East 
- . V'i . liii-i rs. I ;.'.l 

and West, once more have been 
nble to telephone each other .... 

^Difficnllics — even sethneks— 
in implemeoting the Quadiipaitlle 
Agreement should not dood odr 
view of what has been achieved. 
We know that the GDR, too, des¬ 
pite any moves to bolale itself, is 
tied to adhering to and applying 
tiac treaties on grounds of self- 
interest .. ” ' 

4h.i. M.,,.-. .. !> 


SWIPIIONIF. SATFI.LIIF 
M RM< I. FOR \R\BS 
I hi* hcdcral Gtroian Min;s''ir 
\*r F<*$earch Mr. Matthofer has of- 
< to the .\tuhian Uic-cominu- 
uicatioii Union (R1.\D) the facili¬ 
ties of the Franco-German news 
satellite Syinpbnnic within the 
framework uf the planned Arabian 
.satellite organisation. In addition, 
it has been propo.ved to set up free 
of cost a couple of ground stations 
for the test period. According to 
the Arab League decision, the cen¬ 
tre of the Arabian Space Commu¬ 
nication Organisation will he .shift¬ 
ed to Saudi Arabia shoiik and 


' C M .S DELEGATION 'IO 
S SOVIET UNION 

.4 delegation of the German ! 
, Kundesrat (Upper House of ; 
; l*i«rliaiiient) visited the Soviet \ 
\ I'niun at the invitation of the i 
Siiviet Supreme Council of the 
I i.SSK The delegation* which 
. was led b^v the President of the 
; Bund.esrat, Mr. Albert Osswald. 

wax the Soviet Unloo from 
i ' -i* 25 to 30. Beshks Mr. 

J - ./^ald, the delegation consis- 
' *"' ' 01 Chief Minister of Saar- 
id Mr. F.J. Roeder, the 
/HvBrian Chief Minister Dr 
\lfons Goppel. the deputy Lord i 
i Mayor of Hamburg, Mr- D. 

\ Biallas and the Minister of 
j .lustke in North-Rhlnc West- 
I phalla, Mr. D. Posscr. The pro- 
i gramme of the visit included 
\ discussions with Soviet lei ters 
I as well as visits to iodusirial 
i and agricultural itrojects lo 
Moscow and Leningrad 


will be managed by a board of 
in.uiagemcnt comprising represen¬ 
tatives from Saudi Arabia, Egypt, 
Kuwait and Lebanon. 

CHINESE AMBASSADOR 
MEETS FOREIGN MINISTER ^ 
GFNSCHER 

Foreign Minister Genseber cod*jC 
ferred in Bonn on April 26 wilh'^ 
Chlnc.se AmbasoMior Wang Shu. 
They dkcussed In detail the situ¬ 
ations in Africa, the Middle East 
and China. The Bonn Foreign 
Office reported that attention was 
paid during llic conference I6 deve- 
lopmei ts in Europe and In South- 
East Asia Both conferees reaflim- 
ed their conviction that the situa¬ 
tion in Africa calLs for Increasingly 
keen attention, and that at stake 
are the Independence and auto- 
nomy of the countries of .Africa. 

The Chinese Ambassador dec* 
lared his gpvernmenlh stand na. 
Nscrvedly for the rmuiUicalion of 
Genuny. 

DRAFT UN RESOLUTION ON 
PRISONER'S RIGHTS 

The draft of a resolution on the 
rights of prisoners presented by 
the Federal Republic of Germany 
was accepted In New York recent¬ 
ly by the I'nited Natioas, Econo¬ 
mic and Social CouncU (UNESCO). 
In this resolution, the member- 
countries of the UN have been call¬ 
ed '.^pon to apply the minimum 
conditions white treating prlsonerx 


as defined bv the UNO and to 
make lhc*iv rights the basis of their 
law.s in their respective rountfie.s. 

COOPERATION NEEDED 
TO FIGHT TERRORlShI 
Speaking before a meeting of 
German judges. Federal Minister 
of Interior, Mr. Maihofer said 
that he favoured Increased >nter- 
national cooperation uC police for¬ 
ces in fighting terrorism. I'his po¬ 
lice cooperation must follow an im¬ 
provement in the bilateral coope¬ 
ration with European neighbours 
of Ctermany and ako multilateral 
urrangenwnts within the Euro¬ 
pean community. In addition, the 
world-wide outlawing of terrorist 
activities should be incurporuled 
in on international convention 
which has lo be part of a behavi¬ 
oural code of each civilised nation. 

AID TO THIRD WORI.D 
COUNTRIES 

The Western and the OPEC 
countries have during Che last year 
given 18 times mure aid to the 
developing countries of the 'I'hird 
W'orld than Ihe Eastern Coinmiintel 
countries, Soviet Union dad China 
put togelher. Thk is evldeid from 
g report pubiished hy the Institute 
For InteraaHonal Potitics in Wash- 
Ingloii, based on detaik given by 
the OECD and unpubikhed figures 
released by the Research Dept, ot 
the American Foreign Office. 

The CommiinkC countries gave 


itiiriiig the last year economic ef;- 
sisfance valued at 1.2 billion dol> 
lars. This Is 23% of the aid given 
by the OPEC countries and 7% 
of the development aid (16.7 bil¬ 
lion doDars) given by the Wc.stern 
countries. 

PARLIA.MENTARY 
ELEC HONS IN PORTUGAL 
At a press briefing in Bonn on 
April 26, the spokesman of Ihe 
Federal German Government 
Klaus Boelling said "The Federal 
German Government has observed 
with great Interest elections In Por¬ 
tugal," a country’ which Is friendly 
to us and with which we have 
close lies." It b clear that 'The 
people of Portugal impressively 
confirmed democracy in their coun¬ 
try. It is also dear that the pro- 
ponderance of democratic forces, 
which had become vkible at last 
year's elections to the Constituent 
Assembly, ha.s been manifested 
once more. The Federal Govern¬ 
ment welcomes Ihh development. 
These elections, together with the 
forthcoming presidential elections, 
constitute a new and Important 
stage in the blstoiy of Portugal. 
The political leadership, which wiU 
he entrusted with the responilbiUly 
of findiag o solncion for the dlffl- 
cult proUeam, confronting the 
country, can, along with the Por^ 
lugucse people, depend on Ihe. 
solidarity and the support of the 
Federal Republic of f^ermany." 
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IN THIS ISSUK 


'the basic law ensures the dignity of man* 

speaking over the Second German TV on the occasion of the 
aimivereary of the proclamation of the Basic Law 27 years ago. 
Chancellor Schmidt said : 

* *Our Basic Law was proclaimed 27 years ago. This birthday of 
the Basic Law gives us occasion to reflect on the fundamen¬ 
tals on whicn our country has been founded; for our Constitu¬ 
tion is not Just a piece of paper— a paper with several pj>inci. 
pies. It is a Constitution which ensures an area of freedom 
which we, as individuals, enjoy. The Basic Law enumerates and 
guarantees essential values: the dignity of man, freedom, 
equality and social Justice. The Basic Law also shows us the 
way towards the continued development of a socialistic, cons¬ 
titutional state. I am very much anxious today to look especi¬ 
ally into two aspects of the Basic Law, namely into its pream¬ 
ble which enjoins us to take care and see that the Germans can 
one day start living together once again under a common roof; 
and secondly, into the clear avowal — which is a unique thing 
in constitutions — made by the Baaic Law to the effect of 
striving to bring about and ensure a peaceful and durable 
order in Europe and between the nations of the world. The fact 
that we are very serious about it has often been made 
clear by us. The path leading towards the unification of Eu¬ 
rope is often full of obstacles; we would nevertheless con¬ 
tinue to make efforts with all the means at our disposal to 
follow this path. 

«•The Basic Law has proved its worth in many fields — also as 
a stable framework for co-operation amongst the social part¬ 
ners. He who looks back on recent German history would under¬ 
stand what a big performance it has been that we have been able 
to make our State immune to every type of radicalism and have 
been able to acquire such a high degree of internal peace, and 
above all, social peace. We all have the duty of defending the 
} principles of our Basic Law against every kind of challenge 
; and have to show that we are a match to its demands and its 
I claims.** 




Tif Mmnt R9pu^tic of Germtnf celeSraM its Conwtltutlon On on Mar tf. fo imwA 
thiM oeenlon, a neoflUon was Seafatf In Maw OirfSf bf Or. O. ^Mffor, CSarpa W* Affolm 
In IS# EmSasajr of ffta faSSra/MapiiWleo/fiariiianikand wat alfanSaSiy WMiillarlea 
from mil watta of llfm. Pleturo aSowa Vlcm^PrmmUmni JmiU and Mr. Khub Chomm, formor 
Indian Ambmaamdor to Oonn and new ProaldOnt, Indo-Oarman Sedatf. with Or' 
Pfaiffar. 
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pThd HMOvdr Fair, the world's biggest 
industrial fair, was held this year from 
% Apr 112$ to Mays. PIctute shows an aerial 
\elew of the fair grounds. (See also 
•page 6 ). 
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-Phoenix Heartland-— 

‘A vitw of tho Federal Republic 
of Germany—by Shanta Serbjeet Singh 

O NCt upon a lime a guillotine waa Ufc seems unduly tiarsli lo an outsider. Biiuuse ol the iniMiopdK Pan Aniciican 

set up and three captives, an Italian. For instance, trains move in and our of ilighiii mio Ikilin an- porhupN ihc diij> 

a Russian and a German were to he stations at split second timings and the piest an\where in Kurope. 

put on tile blocks'Tlic Italian was asked stop at even major stations is not more Whatever the itniiitriaiinii', tA super 
to make a last wish before his execution, than a minute or even less. Automatic power balaiuitig iciii.iiii.s 

He said he would like a bottle of Cliiaiili. doors close behind you if you get off in that ihcie is .some son ni undeiM.mding 
riten the guillotine was pulled. It stop- lime - l.ciwe»'n Hum ii> k^tp Cu‘iiiiaii> iiisidcd 

|K:d within millimeters ot the victim’s But come evening and every town is and tiius ensure a itiakcshih j»eaie lor 

neck and according to the traditional cui- full of revellers. Vou find it hard to be- Europe. A visit to the KeuhMag buildiriK 
torn Uiat it the guillotine failed Ut per- lieve that these crowds of merrymakers piow restored) in Bcilm has a solrcring 
fonii in the first sliot the victim waa at- don't belong to a society of lotus-eateis. effect on any visiim. Tin: vast building 
lowed to go, the Italian was let off. Week-ends bring a massive upsuige for has bec*n lurm'il into a iiiuseuiii ot Ocr” 
'Hien came the Russian. His last wisli Volkiwamlerung and thcHuands go to all man hisu>r\. Ciouds ot Cu-nuaiis. 
was Vodka. Again Uic guillotine re- manner of resort towns, big or small, all young and old. Mkiitly and sadlv Kxik 
lused to c»L\ige and Ivan was let off. over Europe, just for a week-end. Y«»u at large photographs ol Hu tafiuan 
Then came Uie turn of the German, will find barmaids, taxi drivors and tac- Wchrmaclu and iis muctlihle niiliijiy 
When asluxl tor his last wish, he lcx>k- «ory wc^rkers in many resort places. Poli- achievcuienis. ihe siom of ihe distiuciion 
f'd Moriitully at the guillotiiu: and at tics is no longer a touchy subject with the of Gc>rinan liiies h\ Allied Ixmihers and 
his capuirs. "What last wish?** he ex- Gerrmans. The Germans of today are re- the; final tuning up i»( liic J-aiherland. 
pluded. Tix the damn thing." laxed and they view in a Yngi-likc dc- There is little evhleiue Hum* day^ of a 

Ihis is apocryphal. Thirty years tacbed fashion die trials and economic: fading of mass guilt amongst the Ger 

after a near-total destruction o£ their disasters of neighbouring nations, some mans. Just as well. In other nations 
land, the C;ernians have turned their of whom were victors of the last war. much wmsc tyrants and impcTialists lie 

country into a giant industrial power It appears that the cycle of history » hurried in state in cathedral precincts and 

witli die .strongest currency in th.; world, repeating itself. Tiny nations like Britain, commemorated as 


*i he mighty dollar and the British 
pound are on the run before* the 
deutsche mark and Germany has the 
lowc'st iiiliation rate in F.urope, a fact 
which continually threatens neighbouring 


Belgium. Holland. France and Portugal 
enjoyed a high standard of luxury he 
cause of the sustained plunder of their 
overseas empires. The end of the empires 
has left them broken. The Germans 


national events. 

STRAY SOLDIERS 

■‘Wc Geriuans,'* said .1 shopkeeper in 
Munich, '‘iiiiist stop undercsiiinatiiig 


currencies. 

STYLE OF LIFE 

Many people in many lands talk of 
work as ethics and we have in our coun- 
II y many .s|m;c ialists who propagate 
"Rarma Yc^a" from the languorous at¬ 
mosphere of their drawing rooms. It is 
said that many Gerniaii m>tcls are uii- 
translatable. One such word must l>e 
athett — work. If you are speeding ac¬ 
ross Germany in the Trans-Europa Ex¬ 
press. church spires. tiny liomcsteaus. 
torc'sts, streams and rolling hilU make 
you fed as if you are passing ilirough a 
pictorial rendition o* Beethoven's Fitth 
Symphony> the Pastoral. 

Here or ilUTe, without warning, how¬ 
ever, a giant c'himncy. vast shcxls and 
strange citadeLs of aluminium and stc-el 
peer from behind the hills and the foli¬ 
age of the adjoining vineyards. Tens of 
thou.san<ls of skilled workers speed across 
liighways in their autos to reach their 
places of work and work for the Ger¬ 
mans is not something unpleasant to be 
gotten rid of but it is a style of life. At 
first confrontatkm the German style of 


never had an empire and Uius history* 
has spared them the liad habits of pain- 
[icred imperialists of other nations The 
first world war was as much the brain¬ 
child of the British and the French as of 
Kaiser Wilhelm. German industrial might 
those days and the famous 'Made in Ger¬ 
many' controversy so frightened the Bri¬ 
tish that Uiey went to war. The* unjust 
peace of Versaillcrs led to tlic rise* ot llii- 
Icrr and the copj|cc(ucnt division of CicT- 
many. 

BLACK DEEDS 

A German looking wistfully at Charlo 
maignes* grave in Aachen c.'tihetlral 
where il has lain undisturbed in it.s .solid 
gold cofiin since the ninth century ^aid: 
"Karlos had the original idea of Eiiio 
pean unity." "But the universal Siau- 
of his conccpfioti will not come; to pass. 
Look at our country... divided... ancl vet 
the two Germaiiys together are the 
strongest power in Euro|»e..." He did uck 
wish to talk furtlicr and yet 1 could sc*** 
Ihe bitterness on his fare. I'he Germans 
are not allowed to ply their own airline 
into their former capital city. Berlin. 


ourselves. Look, the pictures of a Ger 
man from the; small town of Trier* Karl 
Marx, hang at the topniust place in the 
Kreniliii. Can you imagine the Gettys¬ 
burg iiioiiuiiient of the AnicTiian Civil 
War ancl all the inemorabillia about 
Abrahajn I.incolii being detroyed.'* And 
yet one of the most famous nionumeiits, 
the; ’raiincnberg iiirriioiial to Hinden- 
beig’s victory was bli>\vii **ff .11 one gc> 
h> till* tirdetn of Joseph St.diii." 

Tlftis would he; iiiidei-Maiid.ibU‘ if all 
Europc-an ii.it ions dtfidtd lo dismount 
thc'ir fc;o«ioiis wartitnv hniii ili> ir bron/e 
|M:destals .iiid .1 la the fa'e lit Oliver 
l.toiiiwi II. oihci.s ioi> could be exhiimcMl 
from their graves and hung 111 piiblii 
111 this list w«mld he all the loimentors 
of llie lijpless peoples c»l A.sia and Atiica 
ill the last four hiindrc'd sears Then* 
would be \eiv tew or no (•eiinaii.s at all 
in this gory parade. The Gcrni.ins went 
to Asia oidv as .sirav soUlic*rs of toiiuiM*. 
as missionarie.s or as scholars. • 

(Thii arliclr was fust puhhshrd in Thr 
Hindustan Times and is rtp}f)duced herf 
with kind permission.) 
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SECRETARY KAUL IN BONN 


m 
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,KS OK IKI)Q-&EKMAK PIStAHCIAL 
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GRE^ LIGHT TOR TAWA PROJECT 


Ikil R. M.G. Kaul. Sccrcury in the 
Miniitr>* of Finance, visited tlic 
Federal Republic of Germany froui May 
17 to 19 in the course of a European tour. 

The highlijjihis of his short stay in Bonn 
were discussions with the Federal Minister 
for Economic Cooperation, Mr. Egon 
Bahr and Minister of State Wischncwski. 
He also had discussions with Mr. Koh- 
wedder. Secretar> in the Federal Minis¬ 
try for Economics, Mr. Haehser, Secretary 
in the Federal Ministry of Finance, and 
Mr. Klamser. Additional Secretary in the 
Ministry of Economic Cooperation. 

Mr. Kaul discussed future economic co¬ 
operation between the two countries. 



F//tfl/ic# Secrefary M, G. #fac// and Minisiar for Economic Cooparatton, £yo/i Bahr in 
Bonn, 



Mr, M.G. Kaui and MinIstar of Sfaft Wiaehnawaki. 


With Otto Wotff von Amarongan, Prasidant 
German Chambar of Commarca A Industry, 


During ScH^rctary kaul's visit. the 
gieeii light was gt\cii Cor a new Indo- 
Cierman joint venture, the Tawa Com- 
tnaiul Area Programme in Madhya Pra¬ 
desh. The project will cover <40,000 
liei tares which will lie conccxtcd by level¬ 
ling and irrigation into arable land. 
After (omplctif>11-of the; project, the pro¬ 
duction of cereals may be increased 'by 
two million unis a year. The whole 
duration of the project will lake ten 
years. The responsiliility of. the projc«t 
will be entirely with the TAWA Com¬ 
mand Authority. 

The Federal <H>\c*rnim*nt will ccintri- 
Imte substantial hnaneial assistance for 


lliL’ implementation of this project I'lie 
Gi-rman contribution will lie made under 
a system of partial funding wliit.li pro¬ 
vides hnancial instaliueiiis in attorclarue 
with the annual rec|uiretnenis of tlie pro¬ 
ject. 

I'lie initial (German Qnaiicial ctiniiibu 
tion for the project will amount to (jo 
Million Deutsche Marks (ecjualling more 
than rupee's ai crorcs): 41^ Million DM 
giieii as capital assistance (on the ba.sis of 
years maturity with it» years ol grate 
period and 2 per cent interest^, i.*; Mil¬ 
lion DM are grantcnl from the Ger¬ 
man Technical Assistance Programme. 
The respective agreements will be sigiutl 


shiall). The agreements for llic fu-ict 
years will be ttuiclucictl in due temrse. 

'1 he dnant ial 1 tuiLributioii will be usc*d 
by ih-' 'i'AWA (Joiniiiaml Aiea Autlioriic 
for the itnpleiiu'iitalitni of prt>jects in the 
following ht'Uls: in igation, laiut dc-celop- 
iiiem, iiifrasti lit lure (riMids), agricult uial 
crexlit refinancing, researdi, coiisulia 

lion, anti training. 

The TAWA project will be- a niajtw: 
Indo-German agricultural venture and 
will, apart frcin improving farm yieUi.s, 
also improve the agro-economiv infras¬ 
tructure in the area by increasing per 
capita income and opening out employ¬ 
ment opportunit ies. 
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VICE-PRESIDENT ROCKEFELLER IN GERMANY 


* 'H lo 1 



0.5. Vh9^Pr9MidMt Rock%f9llf with Mt, Rock9f9ll%i with Mayor 

Chanc9/tor SehmMi Kiaua SchuoU of W99t B 9 rlin during a 

¥lan to ih9 city. 



Vlea-Praaldant Hockafatlar with Praaldant and Mra Schaal In Bonn. 


T he os Vice-President, Mr. Rocke¬ 
feller arrived in the Federal Hepub- 
lii of (krrinany on May 15 to attend a 
ceremonial function held in conticciion 
with i!ie American Bicentinary in St. 
Paul's Churcli in Frankfurt. The futic- 
iioti was cn^anised by the “Atlantik 
Hruetke" Society and the German-Ame¬ 
rican “Sieubeii-Schur/ * Society. 

Welcoiniiig: Mr. Kockefeller. ChanceUor 
Helmut Schmidt pleaded for jpeater 
unity lietwreii America and Euio|m: 
through belter synchronisation of their 
icspective policies. He also said that 
>‘iirv»pc must iricTea.se its defence coniri- 
Ijcilion to the Atlantic Alliance and Ame¬ 
rican ircx>ps must continue to remain in 
the Federal Kc-public of Germany. In 
his opinion. NA'I'O was the most success¬ 
ful peace pact of this century. 

In his reply, Mr. RcKkefeller criticised 
a new form of impcrialLsm — "a mixture 
c:f C/ari.sin and Marxism with colonial 
f'\cTtoncs'’ - and juxta|>oscd it with a 
cision of an “opcm world" which would 
provide* mankind with an extensive 
choice of scNial and political systems. 
'I he c*iideavour made to achieve tJiia 
"open world," he said, was "in our 
mutual interests," for both the German 
Slates could pcMsibly be reunited only in 
such a world. 

F.arller, Mr Rockefeller was received in 
\Ve.si Beilin by l.ord Mayor Mr. Klaus 
.Schuetr. At a reception accorded to him, 
Mr. Rcx:kefeller conveyed a message 
from President Ford in which the latter 
had reaffirmed a close personal involve¬ 
ment as well as that of the USA in the 


continued freedom and viability of West 
Berlin. 

During his stay In the Federal Repub¬ 


lic of Germany, the American guest was 
accxmipanied by Mr. Karl Moersch. State 
Secretary in the Bonn Foreign Office « 


G6NSCHf:H ?-AVO JRS SUPPORT TO MODERATE PORCES 
IN BLACK APR?CA 


JP OREIGN Minister Hans-Dletrkh 
■ Genscher statcxl the German Federal 
Government's position on Southern Africa 
during an liiUTvicw with German Televi¬ 
sion on May 10 . Askctl what concrete 
action the Foreign Minister was taking in 
that part of the world to represent the 
interest of the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many, Minister Gcnscher replied: 

"Behind all other aspects it the question 
of how a llving-togethcr of Blackf and 
Whites as equals can be attained. It It in 
our Interest ihat*the x>lution of this prbb- 
lem be Rached by peaceful means—that 
no civil war, or war itself sluHild break 
our. And 1 believe not only our Interest, 
but that of the Western world generallyi 


lies in supporting ^he moderate fortes in 
Black Africa — those that are trying for 
a negotiated solution." 

He continued: "Thdre or numerous 
Ahican Governpienu that have not the 
slightest interest in the coming into exist¬ 
ence In these areas of radical govern¬ 
ments; in other words, numerous African 
governments that or Iritcrciitod in . a 
negotiated solution. Acccmlingly, the Ger¬ 
man Federal Government h|s. mode avail¬ 
able means to straifgthen such aiuntrlet. 
fticludihg aid in strengthening their Inter¬ 
nal structures, thus helping them to solve 
their own problems. The interest of 
Europeans and of the United States lie 


in Africa pursuing iu own independent 
course. The German Federal Government 
wants to do cserything to pRvent African 
countries being forced by the other side 
— to adopt a prescribed kind of govern¬ 
ment and way of life — for example, 
communism. An Africa under coromuniii 
influence would most certainly create 
major problems for Europe. For this 
reason, the German Federal Government 
is interested In avoiding a ndicalisatton 
of the processes necessary in Southern 
Africa, while fostering a living-together 
of Blacks and Whites on a basis of equal¬ 
ity; in other words, the government is in¬ 
terested in helping to make possible peace¬ 
ful solutions. 
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bigo«sl industrial show of tho world, Iho Hanover Fair, 
concludad on May 2 with participation by aa many aa 
4,800 .firma from 42 countriaa. Nearly half a million people 
viaitad the Fair. 

The Fair waa inaugurated by Federal Economics Minister 
Hans Fridericha. He spoke in favour of an improvement in the 
communications between the creators of new technological 
know-how and the potential users of this know-how. He said 
it waa for this reason that the Federal German Government wel¬ 
comed and supported the "innovation market" introduced for 
the first time in the Hanover Fair. 










TRANSLATING- SOCIAL JUSTICE INTO REALITY 

CHANCtLLOR SCHMIDT 


¥ F we provMoBBliy mum vp IIm lecord 
^ of tbe lost eevea yeen of govenlBg 
Id Bodd and staple oat tlw ccatval ideas 
oo which oar woih was based* 1 thiok 
that bcsideB keepiag the peace toaodalinp 
social iastice iaio reality shoald be aaai- 
ea lint. For haaiaB exlsteace together 
in dignity and matual respect and 
esteem, there caa be no better galdiBg 
priociple thaa that of social fastke. 

Each gencntioD — and that laclades 
our own — must re-oidcr and concretely 
gedcfinc its ideas of social Jastlce. Each 
generation mast rc-shaipcn its social 
conscience — and aometimes this means 
that it must be helped to do so — on 
the basis fif the hnmaa rights which are 
cited wlih such facility and for whichr 
when It comes down to Implementing 
them in concrete cases, much hard work 
must still be done, time and again. Each, 
generation must bnlld on what has been 
achieved before it It cannot Ughtly r^ 
gardi the work of its predec eai ori* nor 
can it do without the social impe¬ 
tus the social incentive — not even in 
a sirclety such as our own, where afllu- 



CBcc is widespread. 

On the strength of an economy of 
great capacity and prodacthreness* we 
have been able la recent years to bnlld 
up our social security to an estent un¬ 
matched by any previons generation. I 
think it can be said without overstate¬ 
ment that measured against the other 
countries of the world, the overall system 
of social security In the Federal Repub¬ 
lic of Cermany ranks at the top of the 
list. 

It. Is not easy to compare social sys¬ 
tems. siBce the flaatjclBt structures, the 


bansil structures, vary from country to 
country. Some specISc beoeflts nuy even 
he a little better in other countries. But 
taking them all together* wherever you 
look—whether In western Europe or 
southern Europe or northern Europe, to 
Bgy nothing of eastern Europe-—you will 
hardly be able to Hod other countries 
wNh ^ a better cwerall system, even 
though it Is certainly true that 

the Swedes, the Swiss, the Danes, 
the Austrians and the Dutch as well 
have a record of major social secu¬ 
rity achicvemQnbi and are by no mean.s 
behind us. In a few oil-producing emi¬ 
rates aad sheikhdoms, utopia seems to 
have arrived, and they may be ahead of 
our present general prosperity. But tak¬ 
ing everything together. the whole 

breadth and density of our social bene- 
•ts, and considering that all essential so¬ 
cial brnditt In our country gron* progres¬ 
sively — something that is without paral¬ 
lel anywhere In the world and that has 
not existed so very long here, incidental¬ 
ly— It is fair to speak of our leading 
posRion. 


SOCIAL SECUHITT 
IN 

THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


I N thf Federal Republic of Germany, 
representatives of employers and 
employct's negotiate wages, salaries and 
working conditions independently and 
without State intervention. Only in 
cases in which the government itself is 
the eitiployer — civil servants being an 
example — does it take part in the nego¬ 
tiations. 

This right of absolute wages and con¬ 
ditions of autonomy on the part of what 
we shall refer to as the "social partneis" 
goes so far as to stipulate that the gov¬ 
ernment dex^ not es'cri have power to In- 
terrveme in times of crisis. Should em> 
ployers and employct.s fail to reach ac¬ 
cord. a neutral person can be asked to 
mediate. I'hcre is no such thing as man¬ 
datory State arbitration. 

The Federal Government, all political 
parties and. above all. employers and 
employees, reject any form of Sute inter¬ 
vention on the basis of compulsion, per¬ 
haps by way of the imposition of a wages 


and prices "freeze" for a limited period. 
In taking this stand, tlic Federal Gov¬ 
ernment points to the negative experi¬ 
ence generally gain^ through the adop¬ 
tion of such practices. 

THE RIGHT TO STRIICE 

Sliould employen and trade unions in 
the Federal Repubh* of Germany fail to 
reach an agreement on wages or working 
conditions, employees can come out on 
strike. But before this is possible, at 
least 75 per cent of the work force must 
express t.^emsclves in favour of strike 
action. 

The right to strike is the most funda¬ 
mental right of the employed person, 
^ot only is it guaranteed in the Consti¬ 
tution of the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many — it can also be put into practice. 

Political strikes are not allowed because 
their objective is to achieve political aims 
and iicH to force employers to create bet¬ 
ter conditions of employment. 


The normnl i^orking relaiioicstiip hrt- 
ween employer and emplovet* cuntiiiues 
for the duratiini of a sirikc. 'I'radr 
unions are responsible for issuing strike 
benefits 

Unlike numerous other countries, the 
Federal Republic of Germany has expc'ii- 
enced relatively few strike.s in recent de¬ 
cades. tn 1973. for example ilie German 
economy lost 563.000 working days 
through strike action._ 


AN INTERNATIONAL 
COMPARISON 

Lust wuikiBg days ncr 

l,dOt cm- 

ployaca: 

lid 

Federal Republic of Gennai 

ly 3 

France 

Z2S 

Itaty 

1*315 

Netheilande 

13 

Great BcMain 

l,dtl 

lielaad 

2t7 

Denuunk 

11 
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SOCIAL lECUimY m TMt FEDtmi IIEHHUC OF 

Thli undoubtedly It to be Men in the uncmployinem thiougboitt ibe first yew ^UNEMPLOYMENT ASSISTANCE 
liglii of the extraordinarily favourable of unemployment — normally giving "TrmTuiMmproyeti iKTiSriiatT?tlaim 
economk situation In recent years which plenty of time to find alternative employ- to uiic‘m|iloyment money, or if payments 
has brought about above-average wage ment. A disadvantage is that the indivi- iiavc been rurtailc^. he or site receives 
and salary increases. So where is the dual concerned it more likely to decline unem|ilc»yment assistance. This is lets than 
need to go on strike? oertain jobs he or she may be offered, unemployment money, amounting to 

At first glance, it is certainly amaring The employed person not only has the alxiuc 58 per cent of the last earned net 
that today, with pay iiurcascs on a much *“* 111 ** **> choose his or her own trade or wage. Added to this are family benefits 
lower scale, the working fieopk arc show- profession and plaee of employment, smii as “children's money." Tlic pay- 
1»« no greater iiicliiiatiun to strike. The individual is also entitled to reject nK-nt of unemployment assistance de- 

reason for this is the large measure i»f •'*oy job offered if it means a drop in pends on the tiec-ds of the individual con- 
uiidcTStaiidiiig among trade unions for income or if it docs ncH come up to the (ctned. If he or die has assets which can 
what is economic all) |>ossihU‘ and then c|ualifications he or she holds. used to maintain the accustomed 

sense ciC res|Kmsibility towards eiiiplo>ecl The present unemployment situation siuiidard of livirig they must be 8 ( 4 ;nt 
fiersons On the oilier hand. West Cev- has emphasized some shortcomings in liisl- Howc\cr, a priiately owned house 
many has sfiecial icmris of law to deal this system. 01 motor car do ncH count as assets in 


with individual disputes iK'twc-en c*mplo)- 
ers and emplo)c'es—disputes such as the 
justification of a dismissal or irxolxing 
payment V»f xvages. In years of practice, 
these labour courts liuxe succeeded in set¬ 
tling many labour coiiHicis peaeefullx. 
thus making a major contribution to¬ 
wards scKial peace. 

UNEMPLOYMENT MONEY 

Anyone in the Federal Republic* who 
is cHit (»f weerk Ins a claim to unemplox- 


Building wenrkers and mexor industry 
employees — to name two categories — 
were paid well above their agreed wages 
during pcricxls of business boom. The 
result now is that many unemployed peo¬ 
ple take home unemployment tx.*nc:fits 
equal to their last negotiated wagen. But 
because many employers now offer only 
the negotiated rai there are workers 
who prc'fer to turn down the offer rather 
than earn "only" the negotiated wage. 


this case. 

SHORT-TIME WORKING 
"TlnTTniinr^olTni^TsTurrently playing, 
a major role in the German economy. 
Ill short time working, firms are laid re- 
diiiidaiit c'iilicT partly or entirely for a 
ctiiaiii pericHl of lime. The c'niployees 
aie xviilioui xvork, but not unemployed. 
I'he adx .Ullage is iliat they remain roem- 
hi-is ill the staff. 'Ihe firm dcxrs not need 
t(# dismiss them. 


ment money. The condition is that the 
inclixidual concerned reiiiain axailable 10 
the labour market. In cnlier wcvrcls, he 
or she niiisfc be prepared and able to 
work* 

The amount of uncmploymeiit money 
varies. It is calculated on the basis of 
the last wage prior 10 Iom of emplcyymcnt 
and according to the duration of iHe 
legular working week. 


of the 


was 

^nbny 

Tllll ■iiRiuiifa AO * mi §B. 



There is no querst'on of reducing un¬ 
employment money. But the question of 
when an unemployed pemon should be 
allowed to refuse a job offered must be 
reconsiai*i4'*d Under a law which took 
effert on January 1. 1976, the only valid 
reasons for refusing a new job arc family 
or health matters or the inxolvement of 
**8erious vocational disadvantages.'* 
Unemploy/nent money is financed 
from coniributionfe made by employers 
and employees. West Germany hat 
had virtually no unemployed persons 
In recent years. The result Is that very 
little money had to be paid out. leaving 
a considerable financial rcMrve. In a 
sliuaiion of ronilnuing high unemploy- 
the Federal Government must 
grants once thcM reserves 
go It ^nnot happen that 
nt money can be 
IB formed from 




V""' "‘“''ts '■■’1 
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During the cxonoraic boom period, 
short-lime xvorking was virtually un¬ 
known. But the situation has changed 
radically since 1974. At the beginning of 
icj?.}, West Gcrniaiiy bad goo.ooo people 
on short-time xvcvrking, and their num¬ 
ber was still as high as fioo.oocx at the 
end of 1975. Most aliori-time workers in 
1974 were to be femnd in the automobile 
and building induscricB. 

Short-time benefits are calculated ac¬ 
cording to the number of "loat" hourt, 
and usually amount to about 6fi <.pcr 
cent of the forfdicd net earnings — in 
other words about the same rate as un¬ 
employment money. The total of short- 
time iHrncfits paid depends on the hourly 
xvage earned. ncH counting lost hours. 
The money must be obtained on appli¬ 
cation to the Employment Bureau on 
application by the employer. 




Up. In 1975 Bad weather money is paid to buildin| 

ernment paid workers between November 1 and March 

million to the gi, gnd ll» loo, aniounti to fifi per cenf 
of the lost net earnings. Employcca whe 
unemploy- urork during the period December ig tc 
on length Manli ig are also paid two DM an houi 
out for in addition to their normal wage. Em 

of gia ploycra can claim granls of up to gi 

- per cent for the purchase of machines 
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SOCIAL SECURITY III THE FEOEBAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


During ihr lurrmt utifa\ourable busimss 
situation. rmpUners art* taking ad\ant- 
age of the bad weailier mono, thus pro¬ 
tecting man\ ()e«>plr from losing ihiir 
jobs. More than DM i.^too million uas 


for an uiiliniiicd time. 

Added to this is the fact that children's 
allowances for foreigners in the Jederal 
Republic arc bif^er than the children's 
allowances transferred abroad from lure. 


paid out to emplovers and emplocces in The amount of children's allowances 
m79. 

FOREIGN WORKERS 


I’nder the freedom -'f mo\c*nir*iii gua¬ 
rantee in the European Ci»tiiniuniiy 
countries, persons from HC couiinies 
have the right to umk in the Icdir.il 
Republii. F.ven in limes of eioncMim 
difficulties when large niiiilbirs (if (icr 
niaru have lo be dismissed, the fore iun- 
cis cannot Ik* deprivetl of theii jobs 
just iH'cause thc'v arc toreigtieis 

Chher alteiKS— lurks. Spaniards. 
Yugoslavs, Portugues.- Tunisians, elr. — 
van remain here uiiiil expirv •>! their 
work pcrtiiits. Aliens wiio have worked 
longer ilian five vears lure or who aie 
married to GcTmaii Miiums van n<» 
longer be seiii back their homeland 
against their will. Thev have* a light to 
a w'ork pet mil. ami rnav sta> in Geriiiaiiv 
for an uiiliiniied lime. 

Forc-igiuis whc» lose their jc^hs have 
the* same cl.iim to unemplO)iiic-nt bc'iie- 
fits ^s tlic'ir C.crman counterparts. Oiue 
unemploviiient iH’iiefits cease, foreigners 
without woik permits are sent back to 
their homelands. 

In November, 1971^, by which time the 
tiumlrer of foreign workers in Germany 
had risen to a.6 million, a ban was plac¬ 
ed on the recTuiimetu of foreign labour. 
Its numbers had doubled between 1969 
and i97i. The purpose of this embargo 
was not only to prevent a continuing rise 
in surplus laixmr, but also to take the 
opportunity to make certain structural 
changes 10 benefit Torrign lalx>UT. panb 
cularly in densely populated areas. Fur¬ 
thermore, the fee paid by emplovers for 
the recTuitmeiit of a foreigner was in¬ 
creased from DM 300 to DM i.cxxi. 

Despite the ban on rrnruitment and 
despite unemplov-mcnt, the number of 
foreigners in Germans is still on the in¬ 
crease. While "oiilv" about a.i million 
foreign emplovers are registered, tlicTe 
arc. in fact, more than 4.5 million for¬ 
eigners living here. 

The reason for this is that more and 
more foreign workers ••re bringing their 
iamilies to Germany. And this, in turn, 
is connected with the fact that, after a 
period of five years working in Germany, 
a foreigner has the right to remain here 


forc'igiicTS' children living cmiside Gcr' 
inaiiv is arranged bilaterally with each 
individual Slate in cniiicide vvith ilie ««Mt 
ol living there. I.'tuKt the old lule, fGer¬ 
man children's allovcaiui-v sent to a fami- 
Is living ill Furkev aiiic»uiued 10 much 
more* than the iiu>iulil> earnings of a 
skilled worker in 1 urkc*y. 

Manv of the foreigners will remain 
pi'niiaiu ntly in the Federal Republic 
C.on!iidciiiig the declining birth race in 
C^riiiaiiy. this has its good points, but 
at the same time ii iieait*s -tiks of 

scKial problems — such as llu- need Icii 
schcMils and day • nurseries. 

I lie largest group of fore ign naiioaab 
living here has for some iitiit* now Imx n 
that of the lurks, numbering c»ne iiiil- 
lioii (115 per cent). 1 hey are followed 
bv the Yugoslavs (7 (io.ock>), die Ualiaiis 
(<Vlo.ocio) and the Greeks (|Oti,oooj. 1 he 
strong incrc'ase in the nunilxT of I'urks 
is probably clue to their high birth-rate 
and the large number of family members 
ccjining rc> live here. 

l.atest statistics show that unemploy- 
nieiii among foreigners in Gcrrmany is 
somewhat higher than among the Car¬ 
mans themselves. It canncH bf claimed, 
however, that foreign employees are 
more prone to dismissal than Germans. 

This year, some tio.aoo children of for¬ 
eigners will reach school leaving age in 
the FedcTal Republic, and thus will have 
a claim 10 employment just like all 
young Germans when they finish school. 
This is a typical problem resulting from 


must belong to rettrc-mciu insuraiue 
schemes. Sclf-emplnvod pcrsunv can join 
this compulsotv silu-ine, wiiile special ar 
rangcinenis exist fur tivil M-rvaiiiv 

.Anyone who has re at tied age 0'> and 
lias fulfilled the Tfrcjuireiiic'iu for a "avail¬ 
ing pt-iKKl" €>| iImi iiHMUiis ir.'uraiuv 
lime is entiileil i<> leiireitient ptiiMori 
Wonien i:i'i -li.iw ilu* [K'UMiti* fiom the 
age: 01 j** . Idc'l thi \ li.ive spem itie 

foregoing 2 m vcais in iii>uri(i ciitplo. 
meiii. 

The ftilliiwirig factois deicTniiiu* the 
aiiioiini «.t pi-iiNion paid ; 

• 1 he number ot iiisntance ^c.ll^ 

• the iiKTea'i rate po insuiaiue yeai, 
which ainouniN to i.', per <eiu 

• PiiMinal ass4 ^Mln nt laciois 

• I he geiui'il rii snuatneM 

Vvhitli IS judgf-d acfoiding t«i ihe jvtr 
age earnings *if all iiisiirecl pciv>n<k 
during ihc l:iv. ihi<i \i-ai • 

This rather (•Minitn aii d caUtilatioii 
pattern guai.ifiitvs 4 penvioii tailiiixd to 
the needs of the* individual. 

PiMisioiis are "dviiainit' — in otIicT 
words ilic*y ate adjusted annually .by law 
to the ctoiiomtc situation. In reetnt 
yc'ars, pensions have Ixen laiied iiwYMs 
wav by abcmi 11 per cent anniiatt^; 
Siiiir 19(19, this svstem has btouglit an 
overall increase in pensions of 8^ per 
cent cJurng which pericKl the tuni of liv-^ 
ing has risen bv per teiii. 

I'hc same principle of adjustment liaa 
also been jiitrodui«d in the last few Venn- 
for other sexial, benefits such as sickiim * 
benefits, transilional. pay ments during ro- 
habilitaiion measures -> and uneinploMiicni 
assistaffix, partnems whicli are now ad 
justed annually ip the increase raus in 
(oiQUiiiliory fttirUment insurance. .\d- 
i| calcJfilai^ according to deve- 


thc import of foreigp labour — and one/l^pifieitta In the-Wages and .salaries sec- 
which is gaining in importaiue sinpfi . tnt^' |gl|''||iDt py^ The 

some 90,000 young (Germans are alrcsi|y:. Ii Wiai:4^1pi«mf should sfuic 

on the hunt for jobs. pvdh|i^Uy Jusr as mucfi as 

OLD ACE SECURITY 

*T?nnkTTTlMmy"" 1 SnMT* European cijii^t^ .tbtf .Wllreineni penslnn ivs* 

tries, the Federal Republic of C^gjgigiy-KbWil'Ia ofriliSIrf to people who 

^ w^tig life and earn- 

ifid "thifv repretent 
tfl the working ^pulatlon. 

■pdwgweifr' 


has no "national pensions.* 
old age comes in the form 
pensions, the amount of 
various factors. 

While, ill the olcj^^ 
lK*longcd tc 
tompulsory 
dually to 
and other 
all white 
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tvan mcivtiig MMial amiMamc. Of ihosc. 

<>a |K*r cmt wen* sm^U* and 

«Mily 3 |KT cftii paii'iiis with < hililn a 
AIkhii 1 p<*r «>f ail |>insii>iitts it.*- 

&up|>lcmcniary ^uial Iji- 

tauw tiK'ir pensions are i«ki lou 

'1 he amouiil of »o« i.il issist.iii4i i:i.taied 
de|M.*nds on iht* pl.ei* of r<.sidi!i<e and i>ii 
larsuiul (in uiiisi.ifue^. Ap.ni in>. . la^li 
the lefiph'iiis als'* lir.iu nn: 
trioricy Ui he1|* lluiu and 

• ami iheie aie jiidii Im n* 

Itt.s If I finer speiial needs. 

FLEXIBLE RETIREMENT AG K 

A sysietii cif Hexihle leiiieniiMi age ti.is 
been ufMrrating in liie feder-it Kepuitlu 
ol (nitiiany lor shiih seats ni>i.. Mant 
ui>rkiiig people do not svant oi stop woik 
ut (ir,. while olllfl'H want li: heloit* 

leaiiiii'g that ao« 1 hi ircMiih rcMnt- 
iiu Hi .ij'f is designeil lo ii" ft h *Ili needs. 

A pi'ison who h .s ' ij. < t'. ‘.kk i", \e.»is I h. v*’ar hnmgln .t new law 

fan now fle« ide .ti (h< .eo «-! ts\ uiietliei liie 4 redc;i.il 1 Ile|tuh 1 i( ,.-^I'lfpiining 

lie warii.<» to go on t.i 11-: i..'. h hi d<H-s ^^afetyand liVallli' profe< iky 

retire at tei, he rt(«is<-s i(n pi inioii ftf '^e,..- 4 'lv* iiliei^ ' kVi tmpj 
wlifih he erililh.fl -M liiai ape Uui -'pluin. wifU 
Telireineiii. In is pii.iiittLil to i.nii ''tip iiijyipi^yiirt^AvJnju] 
to DM H.\u .1 mtkitili .Kltiiiinii.ills wiiitMtit'^yeajr AYttI .uii aiinr 
thin evii.i imoiiie being deduiied Imifv* tdiiitig to retire 
lii.s pen&uei In f.m. he i.in «:iin 4'S'-fi damyigcf^ / 


and who ' Irif'/es" this for six yean (la 
\cais 111 the case of a life insurance) re- 
ieive> lieiiehu troiii the Slate. This 
amounts it> a savings gram of 50 per cent 
ol the total — 40 per tent when the 
saver lias iiion* iliaii two children - and 
the nioiKv is paid out by employers along 
with wages. |t is free of lax or iKhtT 
deiliaciioiiN. Atiei a (htichI c»i six years. 

ai 4 uniulalion i»l inleiesi and State 
grams luiiis die i»rigiiial unal «>f DM tu.\ 
lino giancl I01.1I id DM 7.<mmi. 

in a loial of DM million 

was s,ivi.d ill this way. Duiiiig that yeai, 
4h< State iiijiiieit DM 2.41x1 itiillioii into 
dir pioiiioiion ol assets a«c uniulutiofi. In 
I luchiig |>rviifiunis and inieresi. Mate cx- 
p\ 'uhllile III th( total ailiouiil Siixed un¬ 
de » dte law 11 tny-j was DM ix.ikm* iiul- 
lioii 

SAFETY and health AT WORE 


irniM H«*»Bl|&eiiiplciy ees 
pojilMfuira^HKcaiiiu- ol 


more diaii that hiii oiilv h>& fi 

inaxiniiiiii pcimd of ihoi iiionilis 
sear. *1 hose wisiiing to i<iiiitinii woiV* ' 
ing until the .ig- ol tiy icim\< .1 ioiies-\^'. 
pondingis liiglui petision. It goes up bv >» 



lif - cinliges employc^t^ tr» 
[iipany flcMlor»«aM<l ski^v I'engl 
iiIxT jcif doftors! Ind • engli- 
tliy>j[/e of ihj' foitipji^y 


7 |MT tent for ansoiie det idiiig to rviire jitpltk sWirk. As an cjxs 

at f>6. / . witjK a lalwiur fotcc 4; 

At first, then- was a gii .n dtaVol scc*p^-, ^r^^ely engineer..-<wiliiltj 

ticism III the l-edn.d |N-pul:^(r of ' 


iiy^i/e or in ^f^ipai,y p.i 

s^cli as- illL* "Tiiecifk 

•/wk. A* an txamiblc.’a .'KEii.-si. 


three months prior to the insolvency of 
the empliiyer 

# SfMial insuraine contributions arc' paid 
for that period 

# Bankruptfy lou-of-imotne paymeiit9 
are fitiametl by a levy made on em¬ 
ployers 

# Kmplcjvnieiit offices pay the coiii|M’nsa 
lion nioney direel lo eiiiploycvs. 

Owing to th«j gicMving muiiiImt of in 

dustrial in.vjh cm les accoiiipaiiy iii^ die 
cle\tine 111 die eioii**iiiic situati<f>i in re 
cciil times, this new law is of special 
sigiiificante: fc»r working pe4>ple. I*iwi 
ously, employ* IS suftc red c*nl> a siii.dl 
financial burden as a lesull ol the securi¬ 
ties paid III iespi -41 i»l iiuliviiinal cm 
ploy ees. 

OLD AGE SECURITY 

I’luil l>eceiiilH‘i' .'p, i'.l7f. aiik ein 

pl«>vee who had Ixc 11 gi\*''i .1 pitMiiiM* 

cd addiiifiit.il retireiiK in hi'iiefii'k getui.il 
ly k»sl ilatiii if he th.«iigetl his . itipl<>M 1 
’1 Ins was refeired lo as the ' guldt n 
cluiiv’' of company leiiieiiit nt heiii'tiis 
which practically coifipelhd pruple n* 
Slav with lilt Sriiiie i-inpKisei. I Ins lu.ci 
ed disc riininatii»ii against eiiipIckM t s. h* 
cause in many cases it depiiMil ihim 
«d tile fteedoiii hi take dciisii'iis .ii>i>cn 
then own siiualions. 

ITnclei the new law. cl.*iiiis in heiu Ins 
rt'iiiaiii fuHv valid after :i change cd eiii 
tollcnviiig toiidnicins nuisi he 


f-er- 

in.iiiy ahoui this llexdile retireineiif a'^e. 
Nome people exjtrc ssed the, fe.ir exeivone 
would want to reiiic* preiii.itiircdv. 
f>llicTs said most people would Slav on 
io till* age of tiT. thus keeping vitunger 
people* cHii id joijs Ibn luiwj, ii has Ih*- 
come clear that llierc is a suiplits in iki- 
thcr extreme. 

A longer establLsIied feature of Ger¬ 
man social |>o1icv is tin* so-called ‘'DM 
law.'* a .savings sc lie. me which i.s coio 
siaiitlv gaiiiitig |H>pulariiy across the 
ec*uiitiy. While oidy four million work- 
ing pcxiplc were saving uiidc'r iliis 
scheme.in their numlier had risen 

to more iliaii iH inillion by ici^^t. The 
law, designed to promote savings and 
aciuinulaiioii of as.sels, benefiis only the 
lower and middle iiuoine brackets. Wliat 
are the benefits? 

Anyone who saves DM 614 in one yeai 



cYinier-ux^ need employ' these 
an hoMily basis.- In 
diiMiv, iIKtc is a clej 
fiiiployeex. |r.s esj 
law will prcu1ilcj<'^)lf|j^|^! 
company cIcm tortk cgttc|;^ 
fleers. OiiiipanicMlr^'lfilin 
requircnu'iie' for safety^ 
iraiiiyig c'xiMitig stall for the* job. while 
difficultit‘s cHiur w-hc*n it cc»mes lo prc»- 
siding do*tors. 

I’mil receiitlv. employed persons lost 
not only tlieir jobs, but often also their 
wages w'fien the company einplctving 
tli<*iii Well! into lk|uiclaiifHi. 'I'his sckuiI 
injustice lias Ixvii alMdislied under a law 
passed in 1(174. guaranitviiig the eiiiplo- 
see liis wage c^r salary enlitleiiieiit in the 
event of bankruptcy. 

Wage and salaiv demands arc rtplaecd 
by a liaiik;'upi<y IciM-of-incom payment: 
• Pay claims arc met in full fur the last 


the comp.iiiv pli-cigi' 111101 
cl lor a iniiiiniiim cd 10 \eais 

ilisl have hei’ti .1 mem 
at lc*ast 12 V4‘.ii« liiicl 
old age sec III It \ c-on- 
tlircv years. 1 iiilic 1 moie. 
of c flange <»f t‘iiiplo\c-i, ihc* 
must Ik* at Ic'ast years of 

• 'I'lie eiiiplc>ycx‘'s claims .ilso n*iaiii 
their validity in the event of bankiupicy. 
'I his is guaiaiileeci liy a pc*nsion scmiiiv 
asscKiation foriiied by the enipli»vcrs.^ 

• Every three years. ciiipl<»vcTs check 
wlieiluT current sec in it v payments must 
1 h* acljusicrd to the general wages .«ncl 
salaries trend. 

• Employers who gram company old 
age benefits receive lax coneessions^ 

REHABILITATION FOUCY 

In the Federal Repulilk. every .sc*rious 
ly handuapfxrd. perwii has the rigfit to 
claim priority In seeking eiviploymcm. 
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socm tECUBIIY Hi THE FEPEML WEPUBUC OF BEBMMIY 

Under the Seriously Handicapped Law modern criteria. Apart from medical doc- 
of 1974. employer U compelled to lort. their suSi include psychologists, 

allot 0% of his employment budget to \ocatlonal practitioners. rehabilitation 
siTiously handicapped persons. If he re- consultants, psychotherapists, welfare and 
fuses to do this^ he roust pay a so- instruction personnel. Some centrea spe- 
Iailed equaRiahon levy, lliis amounts to cUlize in particular trades or professions. 
DM 100 per month lor each unhilcd It is possible U> train handciap|>eil per 
vai.aiicy. the State* loo. is obliged to sons for virtually ail professions in these 
engage the seriously handicapped. icntresr^iiuluding aiademic professions. 

t he term ' seriously handle apped * The peritMi of training ranges from -six 
applies generally to persons whose abiliiy nioiiths to several yeais. It is organized 
to earn an iiiiomc has been leduivd uy in aitordaiue with an overall plan work- 
more ihaii ^0% as a result of ph>siial or ed out jointly by the employment oflice, 
iiieiiial damage. But under certain iir the doctor, the insniancr company and 
cumsiaiicesp liaii<liia]>|>c*d persons whose other bodices. ^ 

earning power has Itcxii reduced by less On tomoluiJH cA re-iraining. the 
than 50% can receive full benefits, as liandicapm'dvkdi^kuaBis nffered a nrw 
applying to the seriously disabled job wiin^cArl|AfAliij| emplcvment 

Setiously handiiap{K.'d ctnployees erjciy ^Lo&ic&l- training 

special protection against dismissal. 1 he A ni|h haiuli- 

cniploycr can dismiss a seriously 

capped iMniple ate gi\ 

ance if they c<jiiiptln^H^WfcMM||^^ 

accoitiiiiodaiion or such as a other i 


ire-iraining. the 
I is offcTcd a iif'w 
ItItA emplcivment 
lii(&l- training 
I ftujk haiidi- 

IliCi: 


uArwiih hearingv 
W^rt special centd 
persons 

cotain other groap 


^Thcte in 


motor car. ii»kppW^yipddlc«|i!ied 

Since 11)74. these l^^ndi^,^ave gone < gjP*g!g ^>cr "ftijfe eBftrprlM 

not only to war and iiifl|pl^^al lasiiahies, (ncir mUtt^H 

hut 10 all .sc'Tiously luntiicapped persniis,. accommocU^S 4ky a&ial ei^hlisfa^j^H 
ic'gardless of the type and cai^c^^|Hi|^These **nrotie HM B|||B 

disability. l9MillwfQilaiMS|inhW 

All of the lianduappc'dl^^^^^^^^^^HkM these tnOK^be llillf> 
their previous gross alwfflxLeo 

as re-training for c«r 

fessioits. I'he same rehabiliiaiion Ixfuefits deal- dfnionl^ 

go to cliiUlren and marriage partners. and itcan^^T be hoped that the means 
Vocational integr.iii4»ii of adult liandi- will ccmiinue to bc.«f available in the 
capped pc'uple is only possible i< there ccmtitig years as they have been in the 
are adtH|uaie leliabiliiatinn centres in past. 

which those concerned can be ti*aiiic*cl or Bui efforts fc»r the vcxational iiitegra- 
re-trainerd for new cncupaiions. TIictc lion of the handicapped can base lasting 
was a great shortage of such centres until value *f succeed, at the same time. 


of^ionl^ 

and it can^^^ be hoped that the means 
will ccmiinue to bc.«f available in the 


the help of encoitmer cciiues and Irtsnre 
time ameiutics where the handkapp.. .1 
can not only meet each exhenr. but also 
he together with their non-handkapped 
fellow citkens. A prototype of just such 
a centre is at present being built in 
Bcmn. 

This model centre in Bonn will include 
an early diagnosis centre where the 
mothers of hamllapped ciiilchen t**# I 
advised, and where the children re 
ceive treatment. It is an establidi.'c^ fact 
chat about iwo-efchs of all disabilitk, can 
bej either tompleiely eliminated or greatly 
ameliorated in their cllecu if diagnosed 
early enough. So, from this point of 
view. Bonn is setting a very special pre¬ 
cedent in a conomed aetkm by die 

Fcrderal Ck>vernnicnt. the harMlicapr-' 'y 
€»ganizationt and the state govcinmcnt oi 
North Rhine-Wcsipbalia. 

COSTS OF SOCIAL INSURANCE 

In 1974, revenue and expendituic 

loulled DM 154.000 million. Social ca- 

yienditure topped the list at DM 59.000 
followed by defence 
>M a8.0Qo million or 
t planning, social cv'' 
iiiue to be the main 
;ctiiig. Overall social 
: deal higher. It is 
so-called *'social bud- 
utes a comprehensive 
» expenditure in its 
ctions for the coming 
bdget it an important 
ftjplanning. 

Int spending Loulled 
(this includes social 
Jvil service benefits, 
s, compensation such 
nents to war victims, 
tblic health services 
and personal assets accumulation). Some 

DM 19.0CU million was spent in indirect 
payments (tax relief, concessions In ihe 
housing sector).thus bringing the overall 
texa! to DM sSG.ooo million. Tlic ii«',;ial 

payments quota—in other wixds the le 


only a year or two ago. 

Within Ihe spate i»f only a few years. 
Ihe Federal Government has succeeded in 
meeting the- neexi for facilitic‘8 of this 
kind by building about ao large voca¬ 
tional promotion centres, each with a 
rapacitv of some 400 re-training places. 
Some DM too million has been spent 
each year on this project. These vexa- 
tional promoticMi centres are Installed and 
cquipp^ in accordance with the most 


in integrating them serially as well, in 
making them equal members of society. 

Experience has shown that the best 
vcN-ational and medical rehabiliiaiion 
schemes lead to nothing unless the seri¬ 
ously handicappcxl individual can lx* 
integrated into the community. Pan of 
this process is the remov’al of ptejuclices 
against the handicapped. The Federal 
Gcnemment is trying 10 do this, iicx 
through public reflations work, but whh 


lationship between the sum of alt xxial 
payments (scxial budget) and the Circus 
‘National Product—was 18.5% in 1974. 

According lo calculations made In 1974, 
direct and indirect scxial payniciiis will 
rite from DM t86,ooo million in that year 
to DM 419.000 million in 1978. But since 
the Gross Natkmal Product will alio rise 
to DM 1.478 thexiaand million by 1978, 
the social payments ratio will increase 
"only" from »8.5% to 19.1%- 
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**Ifidia/* lays Mil* Kama Thakur, lill 
ihe end of 1975 Director of the Imlian 
rourist Office in Frankfurt since nine 
yean, ‘‘is not just a stopover for German 
toufists. Ic is not Just a hopping off point 
jon the way to Japao or Hong Kong. For 
there India fa a MOolai destlmUofi by itself 
and they are interested in sightseeing as 
well as life'sering. They are not %rild 
who arc rushing from plinr 
10 plate ateorriiiig to an itineiary 
laid out in a package tour. There aie t'ven 
rases of veteran German tourists — in 
fart you could call tliem Indophilts- who 
do different parts of the roiintrv during 
dillcTcni visiu." 



HE Germans have looked into othtT 
ruitures, other ways of life to enrich 
their own and to find a deeper under¬ 
standing of themtM.iveB. Whereas this was 
reflected tn earlier da\s in scholarship 
and atHtiemii. roiitiaccs, it is now seen in 
the extent of increase in German tourists 
iKfW visiting India — a 900 per cent 
iiitTcase in the last decade. The Ger¬ 
man coming out to India is at once aware 
of the exotic charms and the spiritual 
heritage this ooiiniry and also of the 
spiritual Uffika that bind Germany to 
t India aff 4 f» tMck more than a hundred 
years. 


Min Thakur ii antfOiBaly well equipped 
to commant on Oamaa touriau as she 
had very wida ooniaeu with them during 
her yean in Frankfurt and was involved 
In selling India to them as a tourist 
dcftinatlon. She organiicd a number of 
India waaks all over the Federal Repub¬ 
lic of Germany, cultural ihowi and film 
and fashion ihoset. Indian folk dances 
were televiacd and shown in i.ooo cinema 
houses in Germany: slogans coined hy her 
offioa — ‘India t A Fascinating Travel 
Land,' 'India A Itagflni Paradise* 
and India-*A OonraM's FaradMe'— 
ware the themes of several India weeks in 


findia is just not a stopover 

I for German tourists. It is not 
a hopping off point on the way 
to Japan or Hong Kong. For 
them India is a tourist desti- 
Ination by itself and they are 
Interested in sight-seeing as 
fwall as life-seeing. 


light cities The prestigious .Stcigcnlicrgeti 
chain of hotels in the Fedrral Re¬ 
public of C»ermany held a num¬ 
ber of India gourmet wri'ks at 

which food prepared by Indian 

ccx>ks was served as a special aiiraciion. 
The object of all these events was pro 
motion nf tourism 10 India and according 
to Miss I'hakiir, people in the Federal 
Republic of Germany evinced keen inter- 
rsi in things liulian. The Indian beaiii 
holiday was also promoted for the first 
time and a team of German travel agents 
were incited to sec the Indian beadies for 
theimcives. "Once a tourist attraition 
can be sold to wholesalers, the big 
German tourist agencies like Neckerroann, 
then it is given over to the retailers who 
sell it ill the louriii market." Miss 
I'hakur said: "You see in Germany, tour¬ 
ism is run as a very serious business, 
which it undoubtedly is. There are 60 
national tourist offices in Gcrmaby and 
in the tourist market there our own pro¬ 
motion efforts had to \ic new and very 
dynamic." 


l*he German tourist does have a tradi¬ 
tional attraction for India because cul¬ 
turally and spiritually. India has been 
close to the German mind. But whai is 
important for tourism is the availability 
of iMlllilai. the oflte of a sperial kind of 
touritt holiday, and well amnged itine- 
rarles that are convenient and interesting. 
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I The German tourist does have 
' a traditional attraction fori 
India because culturally and 
spiritually, India has been clos 
! to the German mind. 


rountry with 5,000 ycmrt of history* iu 
\ trying scenic beauty. Its Himalayan 
|K.‘aks, palm foiesti, meandering streams, 
iu ancient temples and grand palaces, 
long coastal belts, festivals and above 
all. its people. 

A new development in recent years Cor 
Indian temrism was the long road-route 
for tourists and Uiis had a special appeal 
in Germany. The famous Genuan Hotel 
lour, funtad Mllint Si* Sa-MMi IS tsito 
and have been running buses from the 
end of September every six weeks. In 
almost all cases, it is the German travel 
agent who has first to be convinced that 
the tourist attractions offered are genuine 



M/st Katifa Thaker 


*‘ln all our tourism promotion, we have 
not concentrated only on the affluent 
tourist," said Miss Thakur. According to 
her, a secretary from Germany may stay 
in a three-star hotel while the indus¬ 
trialist or the businessman — pioducis 
of a highly sophisticatcil western society 
used to many modern amenities — would 
naturally choose a five-star hotel. A stu¬ 
dent or youth wanting to rough it out 
would be content with two-star comfort 
or even go to a youth hostel. The im¬ 
portant thing is that all tliese different 
kinds of tourists are exposed to a wide 
variety of tourist attraction so that they’ 
ran make their choice. The Germans do 
not fit into the category of package tout 
sight-seeing and prefer to arrange their 
holidays accarding to their own special 
areas of interest. 

Even before a German tourist came out 
to India, it was Miss Thakur*s endeavemr 
to bring him into contact with India 
through the various India - weeks and 
cultural shows. Almost in each city and 
village in Germany, site had the Indian 
happenings and was helped in each case 
by the local mayor or other society 
leaden. The guests were welcomed in 
typical Indian style with garlands of 
Rowers and exposed to Indian handicrafts 
and food and cultural items, llus 
aroused their intercut in India as they 
are keenly interested in the new and the 
exotic. There was of ccMirse much about 
India to attract the German tourist — a 



Aanf# fhakur 'tcetvaa Garrpjfiv 
€tetcAgroi/na /s . 'ffid’i rft& t'lnu * 


and interesting and various groups of 
travel agents have been invited to India 
to see things for themselves. 

In (he Federal Republic of Ctormany," 
said Miss Thakur, there is a very well- 
ofganised system of feed-back from tour¬ 
ists after they return from their holiday. 
'Hie travel agencies arc not content with 
having sent out tourists one time, but 
develop a r^ular clientele by encourag¬ 
ing a tourist who returns from a trip to 
comment on tlie problems, the c«xpcrien- 
ces and the attractions they have been 


lliMiiigh 

*'riiis hfxi-hatk iittuiIllation from tour 
ists is very important in ;ilanning out 
future tourism trips. Even the Indian 
Tourist fllftCf in Frankfurt received 4 
large amount of Icxters from people 
visitii^ India and while wome were full 
of praise, some had criticism and ootn- 
plaiiiis. It was up to us then to carry 
on a dialogue with the tourist and help 
him tnit. But it helped us to sell India 
to the Cierman tourist as a "fascinating 
travel land." 
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SPOTLIGHTS 
GERMAN EXPERTS VISIT LUDHIANA 

TB;HI»SCHE0ElEaA5i«J»^ 


MINISTER INAUGURATES TEXT-BOOK PRESS 




mssf r.'Mf » 



MX 


A technical Megation (tom the Federal Republic of Germany wee 
In Ludhiana recently to ¥lalt the email Induetrlal unite and to mahe 
a proiect etudy for the central toolroom to be eet up with aeele- 
lance from the Federal Republic of Germany. Picture ehowe Prof. 
H.H, Mainz of the delegation rarroMfJ who ¥lelted an Induetrlal unit. 
International Pleetlce Ingenlure. with etaff members of the factory 
and Indian induetrlee oftkiale. 



'SUN BASKET'SOLAR COOKER 

A ^‘SUN basket'* solar a big bamboo basket 
cooker has been dtrsigneU with a special papier- 


pnd a prototype made by Dr. 
M. von Oppen. an economist 
attached to the International 
Crops Rescan h Instiiuic for 
the Scmi*Arid Tropics 
(ICRISAI), Hyderabad. Ihc 
**sun-baskct” is, as its name 
suggests, a very simple home' 
made device to intenipt the 
flow of the sun's rays and to 
reflect and concentrate their 
energy on one point elftxtivcly 
enough to utilize it for heating 
water and cookinp meals. 

The *'sun basket" consists of 


The Minister of State for Works and Housing, Mr. H.K.L. Bhagat, 
on May 14 Inaugurated the government text-book printing press, 
set up with the assistance of the Federal Republic of Germany, at 
Bhubaneswar. This is one Of the three text-book $wlntlng presses 
set up at Chandigarh, Mysore and Bhubaneswar with a total outlay 
of Rs. 450 lakhs and to be run by the Indian Directorate of Printing. 


CRAFTS EXHIBITION IN MADRAS 

HE Crafts Council of India, with its headquarU.-rs re- 
■ cently shifted to Madras, got off to a good atari with 
an exhibition of traditional crafts held undcT the joint 
.sponsorship of the Council and the Mux Mueller Bhavan. 
Madras^ in thi* last «vcck of April. 

At tilts exhibition at the Max Mueller Bhavan i eallcxi 
"Crafts In Eieryclay I.ifc/' mastc-r rraftstiien from all ovct 
the state were rcprL-Mrnted and the exhibits included bell- 
ntcial wart', Karigari pottery, leather goods, temple jewel¬ 
lery, papicrmache figures, hand-printed wall hangings with 
traditional mot ifs. 

Picture shows Mr. P. K. Dave, Adviser to the CiovcriKur 
of Tamil Nadu, inaugurating the exhibition at iho Max 
Mueller Bhavan. 


a big bamboo basket lined 
with a special papier-machie 
made of flour, shredded waste 
paper and methi. This is stuck 
over a paraboloid mould of 
plBster*of>paris. The smooth 
surface is lined with silver 
paper so as to foim a para^ 
boloid mirror. The entire bas¬ 
ket costs about Rs. 50 . Food 
can be cooked by suspending 
a tin or a pot in the centre of 
the basket. 

Tile "sun basket" is in fact a 
very simple solar cooker and 
can be constructed with easily 
available materials. 



Or. M. von Oppen (left} with the sun basket solar cooker. 
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THIS is the world's first pocket calculstor 
powered by solar cells and was unveiled 
at this year's Hanover Fair, where 450,000 
visitors saw for themselves the latest 
innovations in technology. 

The solar calculator needs neither batte¬ 
ries nor an adapter and is ready for use 
as soon as bright light shines on it. The 
manufacturers of the Solar 1980 who plan 
market the device at less than 300 DM 
(DM1 «Rs. 3.40) guarantee a working life 
of more than 10,000 hours. The calcula¬ 
tor incorporates liquid crystal eight-digit 
display, floating decimals and memory. 


THE stork population is on the decline all over Europe. In the North-west of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, for instance, 4,500 pairs were counted in 1907; last 
year not 300 nests were occupied during the mating season. So a bird-lover near 
Bremen is trying to make storks settle and make his sanctuary their permanent home. 
The attempt is based on the work of a Swiss ornithologist and three storks have 
already been induced to abandon their lives as birds of passage. 
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in short... in 


RISE IN GERMAN 
IMPORTS FROM EAST 
ASIA 

Jn 1975, Gennao imports 
from the East Asian coiiotrlcs 
iDcraased by 20.1% to the 
nmoont of 11.1 billioo, and 
Gemum exports to these coon- 
tries were redneed by 12.1% 
to 9.1 billion. In the total 
volume off German-East Asia 
trade, India ranks Sth with a 
share off 0.7%, behind Japan 
with 33%. Hong Kong witli 
11%, China wtth 9.1% and 
Taiwan with 7,8%. 

NEW COLLABORATION 
AGREEMENTS BY NGEF 

NGEF Ltd.. Bangalore, has 
entered into a number of new 
collaboration agreements with 
iheir German partner AEG- 
Telefunken for highly sophlsti- 
caled products like thyristors, 


new and 1 expansion .factory 
were laid recently by a top 
level delegation from AF.G- 
Telefunken. The three planned 
factories will have a total turn¬ 
over of Ks. 2960 lakhs and an 
employment potential of about 
750 people. 

SOUTH ASIAN TRADE 
CENTRE IN HAMBURG 
The new trade centre in- 
nugorated In Hamburg on 
May 0 will function as a show 
winnow for Industries In 
South-East Aslan countries. 
The German trade will thus 
get an opportunity of inform* 
ing itself on the potentialities 
offered by trade and industry 
in Taiwan, Hong Kong. Indo* 
Malaysia and Thai- 
The centre will or¬ 
ganise different types of ex¬ 


contacts. 

INDIAN ENTRY TO 
BERLIN FILM FESTIVAL 
lndiaiilllaii>makcr Basu Bhat- 
tacharya’s ^umbaiE Kalu** Is 


r\ R. Karan Singh Union 
Minister for Health and 
Family Planning, arrived la 
Frankfurt on May 12 on a 
three-day visit to the Federal 
Republic off Germany. 

On May 13 be addressed 
a meeting of professors and 
scholars on the philosopby 
of Sri Aurohiodo at the 
South Asia Institnte. During 
his speech. Dr. Karan Singh 
spoke on the relevance of 
« Sri Aurohiodo*! philosophl- 
i cal and splritnal values to 
the present day. 

The same evening. Dr. 
Karan Singh addressed a 
well attended meeting in 
Stuttgart jointly organised 


by the lndc»-Gennan Friend-, j 
ship Association and tl 
Institute For Foreign Rela-| 
lations. Prominent among 
those present was Fran j 
Gricsingor, Minister for La-] 
hour. Health and Social Or¬ 
der for the State of Baden-j 
Wuerttemberg. 

Speaking on family plan- { 


•mnr In the 
Berlin Film Festival to he held 
in June this year. 

SEMINAR ON AYURVEDA 
The liishtttte for Phenome¬ 
nology and Integral Science in 
the Federal Republic of Ger- 



of Aynrvedk 
medicine on May 0 and Invited 
l>r. C« Dwaikanath, Professor 
at the Banaras Hlndn Uolver* 
sily and a leading authority on 
Ayurveda to 


UbllloDs for thte purpose and 
low and medium voltnge clr^ facilitate transfer of 

cuit breaker^ high voltage ^p|ta| and technology 
transformers and reactor cool- 1 ^ 

ing pump motors. It is now 
mcare than 15 years since the 
Covemnicnl of Karnataka and 
AEG-Telefunken Joined hands 
in the creation of an laduslrial 
unit which has, by now. grown 
beyond all expectations. 

Tbe foundation stones for 2 

MINISTER KARAN SINGH IN GERMANY 


in India, Dr. Karan Singh 
spoke on the National Popu- I 
lalion Policy recently adopt- | 
ed by the Parliament and Its | 
integrated approach to the ^ 
explosive population skna- j 
tion obtaining In the whole 
world and in India In parti¬ 
cular. s 


GERMAN DOCTOR HELPS 
FIGHT MANGO PESTS 
A Geiman scientist. Prof. 
Heinz Remboldt, has prepar¬ 
ed a scheme at work on the 
control of midges to be applied 
in the fields In Uttar Pradesh 
by two Allahabad scientists. 

Dr. Rcmholdi# who is the 
Head of Bidchemistry Divi¬ 
sion, Max-Planck Institute in 
Munich, visited Allahabad in 
Febmaiy this year to study tho 
work on mango midge-pests. 

TAGORE INSTITUTE 
INAUGURATED 
On the ISth birth anniver- 
saiy Rabindranath TagorCi 
ao institute devoted to Bengali 
language and culture was In¬ 
augurated in Bonn recently. 
The Institute grew out of a 
school for Beogablaaguagc and 
music, founded in Bonn In 
1973 at the private Inftialive 
of some people from India. 
Bangladesh and the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 

Tagore vtoited Germany in 
1921, 1926 and 1930, and the 
[first German translation of 
iltanjair appeared in 1914. 
PEACE PRI2&E OF 
GERMAN BOOK TRADE 
The Association iri the 
Geffm«> Book Trade in 
Frankfurt on May 6 anoome- 
ed its Peace Prize Award for 
1976 to the Swiss aufiiQr pub¬ 
licist and critic. Max Frisdi. 
bta Frtoch has repeatedly 
defended the rights of the sdf- 


the weaker sections, throngh 
his writigts. The pitoe wUI be 
awarded to Max Frisch in Si 
Paul's Church in Friinkfurt on 
September 19 during the an¬ 
nual book fair. 

CHINESE FOOTBALL^ 
TRAINERS IN gJHRjY 

For the first Rgie 
football tralnen wUI be 
Infi lo the Federal Repnbllc of 
Germany to learn Geimnn 
fooihell technignee. The Sec¬ 
retary-General of tbe Chinese 
fbotbell Association, Mr. 
Tschen Tschla-Llang reached 
Frankfurt on Mgy 15 with five 
tralneni and an interpreter. The 
Chinese sports dcicfiatloo will 
stay In Germany till June 20 
and will observe the training 
procedures employed by the 
German national team. The 
Chinese team has come at the 
invitation of the German 
Football Association. 
GERMAN DOCTOR 
IS01.ATES HEPATITIS 
STRAIN 

A German doctor woiUng 
in USA has succeeded In isolat¬ 
ing a new hepatitis strain which 
probably causes a third form 
of this scrions diseased Speak¬ 
ing before the German Con¬ 
gress of Internists in Wiesbad- 
den. Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many, Prof. Friedrich Dcln- 
hardt said that It was possible 
to observe and photograph 
through an dectro-mlcroscope 
for he- 


is 


WORLD FAIR OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
The biggest 
the photographic and cinema- J 
tographic field will be this 
yeai’s PHOTOKINA, to 
held In Cologne bom 
her 10 to 16. 

PHOTOKINA is held once In 


two years. India 
In PHOTOKIKA for the ini 
time In 1974. 
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OERMAN VIEWS 

MVIMS AT UN HABITAT CONFERENCE 

‘EQUALITY OF LIVING 
CONDITIONS VITAL’ 

Federal Germa Hoasiag Minister. Mr. Ravens gave the following statement 
feacergis} on June 2 at the plenary session of the UN Habitat Conference 
Id Vancouver : 

^‘Tbis conference is looking for solutions for 
€he problem as to how our towns and communities 
could be planned and developed so bhat they could 
enable the people living there to lead a life 
worthy of a human being. This is a very humane 
task. And because this is so» it is only too self- 
evident—I think even necessary—that the United 
Nations have taken up this topic for discussion. 

••The topic being discussed by the conference 
should not confine itself to colonies built by 
men but must go beyond it and find its strong 
point inhuman settlements. According to estfperi- 
ences gained in our country, there is a close— 
and also mutual—connection between reconstruc¬ 
tion and security of social and communal infra¬ 
structure on the one hand and economic development 
of a country on the other... 

**The most important task remains for my country as 
well—to maintain a reasonable balance between 
urban and non-urban areas, although as compared 
to other countries, our pattern of human settle¬ 
ments is much more balanced. We must ensure the 
equality of living conditions throughout the 
whole country, improve and guarantee individual 
motivation of a free society. Wo have achieved 
equality in respect of dwelling houses and a good 
measure of infrastructures, but we have still to 
remove in a large measure sectoral and social 
disparities. This will be one of the main tasks 
for us in the coming few years. 

consider that efforts for human settlement on 
the national level are proper and most important. 
It is in this sector that human requirements are 
more vital and should be fulfilled. As far as the 
organisational consequences are concerned, we 
should try to achieve an optimum regrouping of 
the institutions with a minimum of change In the 
existing structures. My government Xs ready to 
cooperate in bringing about regrouping. In the 
pursuit of this objective, we should take a lesson 
from the other activities of the ON. * • 
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CHANCELLOR SCHMIDT'S WEST ASIA VISIT 


C hancellor Helmut schnudi was 

in Turkey and Saudi Arabia during 
the last week of May. 

Commenting on the Chancellor’s visit to 
these countries government spokesman 
Klaus Buelling said that CliancelUir Sch¬ 
midt attached great iinpottaiuc to these 
visits because they would lead to greater 
rntensifiiation oi economic relations bet¬ 
ween the countries concerned and also 
because of his special interest in this re¬ 
gion which had now c-omc closer to Gct- 
many and the EEC- 

In Ankara,Chamellor Schmidt said that 
the Federal Republic of Germany is ready 
to assist in the settlement of difhrences 
between Grcc.*.c and Turkey. 

THE PALESTINE PROBLEM 

PEAKING on the Palestine problem 
at a press conference in Riad on 
May 51, Chancellor Schmidt said: '‘One 
of tlie basic questions, perhaps the most 
iui}K>rtant question for a solution of the 
conflict, undoubiedl) is the realisation of 
the legiiimaie rights of the Palestinian 
pc-ople — incorporating the right to self- 
determination and the right U> set up 
their own stale authority over that region 
which* has to be \acatc*d by Israel within 
the framework of a peace settlement. 

"On the other side, 1 have found that 
(he slate of Israel itself^ which is a rea¬ 
lity now. as well as other states in the 
region have a right to existence within 
secure and aikiiuwledgc*d limits, some¬ 
thing which must at the same time also 
be confirmed in a peace settlement. 


At a banquet busted by liis Luikish 
counterpart Mr. Sulaiman Demit el, the 
Chancellor said that Bonn did not want 
to impose its views while trying for a 
settlement. The Federal Government would 
avoid takiniE any stand in favour ul ei'.hcrr 
side. Turkey and Gic‘c*ce must jc»inilv try 
to find a compioniisc. 

Commenting on his visit to Saudi 
Arabia, Chancellor Schmidt in an inter 
view to DLF on Mav s** “There' 

had been a laige measure of agreement, 
particularly as regards the world eco¬ 
nomy." If all other countries on whom 
world devclopmcnis de|)ended viewed 
iiuc'rnational problems with similar hur 
mony much progress would have bc*eii 
made. 

vij^^TsiDENTSHIP OF 
UN HABITAT CONFERENCE 

•T* HE delegation of the Federal Repub¬ 
lic of C^ermany was handed over the 
vice-presidentship of the UN Habitat 
Conference on the opening dav. The pro¬ 
posal had bc'en made by the member- 
states of the EEC and the plcriiary session 
ol the conference approved the pioposal. 

Federal Minister for Housing. Mr. Karl 
Ravens, who heads the German delegation 
in Vancouver. clarificMl in a statement 
that the choice (cslified the high expecta¬ 
tions placed on the Federal Republic of 
Germany by the Conference. 


CANADIAN FOREIGN MINISTER IN lONN 


LIBERIAN PRESIDENT 
VISITS GERMANY 

L iberian presiiiem dt. itiibcri 

]iaifl d (itie-flay visit to Bonn on May 
#3 and was rcicived bv Prc'siclcnt WaltcT 
Si heel. 

Out mg his Stas ir. the rapital, tic- had 
talks wiih (.luiuelloi Sihinidl. J'lie iiiaiti 
ti>pi<s disi uvst-d wcie the soIuikhy of 
siriiitural piftdcniH faiing the world eco- 
nninv and die raw rnaii-nals piuhlein 
which was of spetial iiiteti-st to Liberia. 
Besides, other tupns of bilaicral tnierc'Si. 
p.irth ularly in iht* econumit field, were 
also di.scus8cnl. 



President Sch^ei wiih LibBriM PfBsIdBnl 
Dr» Tolbert. 


^%ANAD 1 AN Foreign Ministc't. Mr. Canadian plans for reform in the dc- .suiidard. Minister la-bei expiessed satis- 
Alan Mac Eat hen, was received by fence structure. faction on the decision of the Canadian 

the German Defence Minister Cteotge Both ministers agreed that the Cana- Government to equip the Canadian bri- 
l.eber in Bonn on May 15. The visiting • dian contributiotr-'for joint defence in gacle stationed in the Federal Republic 
minister infoimed Mr l^ber about the Europe was and will remain of high of Get many with la-opard tanks. 


Chancellor Schmidt with Mr. MacEechen. foreign Minister Genscher with Mr. MacEachen (right) 
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1—THE ECONOMY..... - 

;NEW OPTIMISM IN TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


A fter many momhs of seiriinpoii- 
cd silcncco Germany's economic pun- 
j ciiis — including even central bank ex- * 
. perts — are once again vencuring into 
i the open with optimistic assessments of 
, the way the economy will develop this • 

; year. 

I Foi a seasoned observer their re appear- j 
ance in Parliament, on the television and I 
J in the newspapers inevitably invokes a 
; touch of cynicism. For after all. the end • 
J of West Germany’s worst rc'cession since ' 
'i the Second World War has been foretold , 
; many times, and 1975 turned out to be 
I a record year for false forccasu. { 

I It is now a year since the streets of ' 
cities in North Rhine-Westphalia were ; 
I covered with posters bearing the faces of ' 

- top SPD leaders uiging voters to "Voce ' 
for tile Upswing" in the then foithcom- 
' ing Ruhr state elections. 

« ^^s > s %; ■ .Nt., t f s\ \ 

Instead ot moving upwards, however, 
i Germany's gross national product dcciin- . 
! ed last year by 3.0 per cent in real terms. 

\ Industrial production fell by 7.5 per cent 
: and unemployment^ which passed die mil- 
i lion mark at tlie beginning of 1975 held 
: above this level throughout last year, and 
.. with die onset of winter began to lise.io 
I leadi a peak of 1.54 million in I'cbruary. . 
j Signs are growing that the recovery in ' 
^ the West German cconomyp which has 
been apparent since last summer, is turn¬ 
ing into a more permanent upswing. Al- 
: ready, say Bundesbank experu. two-thirds 
, of die production loss which occurred be- . 

tween the beginning of 1974 and the. 
; middle of last year has been recovered. 

' This recovery is based on a continuing 
, rise in both lofeign and domestic demand. 

One of the most positive indicators of 
' a real upturn in Germany's economic for- ; 
, tunes was the latest report from the' 
j Munich based IFO economic research insti-' 
V lute. 

IFO came to the ccmclusion that Cer-: 
‘ many is at present experiencing a broad- j 
. 1y based recovery in industrial activity J 
. and forecan that industrial produaion j 
! should increase this year by between five ^ 
1 and six per cont. i 

I Manufacturing industry's turnover is | 
! expected to rise by nine per cent in 19761 
' and grow still further by 11 per cent | 
, next year. 1 

But perhaps more important chan these | 
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growth forecasts was the air of confidence 
that the IFO report managed to exude. . 
Unlike all other recent reports from olfi- ' 
<ial and semi-official bodies — and Ger¬ 
many has probably the highest output 
of economic reports of any nation in ihc 
world — the IFO reports contained nciic 
of the usual "ifs" and "huts" about the ^ 
foreseeable economic trend. 

i ; -T' ■ ^ i ; 

The IFO report obviously inspired con¬ 
fidence in others. I'lius the Bonn Finance 
Minister Haiis Apcl could be heard telling 
clothing manufacturers at a tri^c fair in 
Cologne that the economy had "sprung 
into action." 

About the same time the F.coiioinics 
Minister Hans Friderichs, whose name is 
a byword for caution when it comes to 
economic punditry, told the Bundestag . 
(the Lower House of Parliament) 
that economic growth tliis year is likely 
to be at the upper end of the govern- 
memt's forecast range of four to five per 
cent. 

In fact many economists think that Min¬ 
ister Friderichs. when he made iliat re¬ 
mark early in March, was still cannily 
erring on the side of caution. At the time 
the annual round of wage negotiations 
was in full swing and it has always been 
the Economics MinUiry's view that wage 
settlemcnu must be low this year if the 
upswing is to become a fact. 

According to IFO, two sectors of Ger¬ 
man industry — the consumer durable 
and traditional consumer goods branches 

— have long turned the corner. 

In fact the motor industry, which only 
is months ago was still extremely des- . 
pondent. has proved to be the prime 
mover of growth. 

In January capacity utilisation was at 
a healthy 91 per cent — against 80 per ■ 
cent on average for the whole of industry 

— and all manufacturers told the Munich r 
researchers that they planned to increase < 
production and personnel in the three ^ 
months ahead. In turn other seriors of 
the consumer durable industry were re-: 
porting better business conditions with - 
the spirit of optimism spreading to this j 
branch of the electrical industry andj 
camera and furniture makers. 

t 

Similar satisfaction was reported by the | 
standard c'onsumer goods industry where j 
confidence was running particularly high | 

t 
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among clothing manufacturers. Germany's 
rag trade, which had been one of the 
branches of industry to be hit earliest 
by rhe recession, was happily leporting 
that capacity uillisaiiun was running at 
a healthy 91.5 jut cent. 

In short, the Federal Re|iublic has all 
I he appearance of going thrcnigii a con¬ 
sumer led economic revival. This i.s some¬ 
thing new in West German history as 
previous economic upswings have been led 
by demand for investment goods and 
underpinned by exports. 

There is no doubt that the novelty of ' 
the present situation has led to reserve • 
in acknowledging the retovery in the 
economy. But there are also three major 
question-marks over-hanging the medium 
and longer term outlook. These arc the 
likely development of disposable income - 
trends, exports and industrial investment. 

AlUiough Germany is at present experi¬ 
encing a consumer-led lecovery. the out¬ 
look for disposable income trends is pro- . 
bably the least worrying of the Uiree. 
Much will depend on the final ouitome 
of the wage negotiations in ihe engineer¬ 
ing industry and tlie public sector. 

But it seems fair to guess that the 
growth of disposable income should keep 
narrowly ahead of the anticipated inflation 
rate of five per cent this year, while the 
increased economic optimism should mean 
tliai C^ermany’s citizens will save less then 
last year when at one point the savings 
rate rose to an astronomical 18 per cent of 
disposable income. 

The export situation is also not without 
hope. German exports last year fell by 
no less than 10 per cent in real terms but 
sinc^ the export slump in the second 
quarter of 1975 the new order inflow from 
abroad has risen, as have deliveries. IFO 
reported that expectations of an improve¬ 
ment stretch from the motor industry, 
which is doing well, to the investment 
goods industry, which has still to join 
the recovery bandwagon. 

Another economic research institute, the ; 
DIW in West Berlin, has concluded that 
csiports should help support the economic ^ 
recovery in the coming months. 

Furtnermore. it seems reasonable to as¬ 
sume that German industry, with Its 
reputation for reliable and prompt deli¬ 
very. should be able to profit at an above ; 

(Continued on pagei 
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Excerpts from a speech, at the 4th sesaloD of UNCTAD 
at Nairobi by Mr. G. Thorn, President in Office of the 
Council of the European Communities; President of the 
Goveniment—Minister of State* Minister of Foreign 
Affaira of the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg. 


Y OU know of the very special attach¬ 
ment of the European Community and 
ill member-states to the African conti¬ 
nent. The creation of the Community 
coincided with the process of decolonira- 
tion, which is now happily practically at 
an end. The Community has pursued, in 
new terms and in common agreement 
with its African partners, a mutually 
beneficial collaboration. 

Allow me to take the opportunity to 
call to mind the major principles which 
were recently formulated: 

• The Nine arc available for co-opera- 


vill exists to transform into reality the 
aims to which it is pledged. 

UNCTAD meetings traditionally pro¬ 
vide an opportunity to take stock of the 
efforts made by the international com¬ 
munity to encourage development. We all 
know that needs are enormous and the 
efforts made up to now not sufficient. 1 
will, therefore, not fall into the trap of 
self-satisfaction. The Community nevcrthc- 
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tion, if the African States so wish; 

• Repudiation of any attitude by any 

State intending to create a sphere of in¬ 
fluence in Africa: > 

• Respect for the independence of all 
tlic African States and their right to de¬ 
termine their national policy in full so¬ 
vereignty and without foreign inteifer- 
ence; 

• Support fcTT the action of the OAU In 
order lo promote African co-operation: 

• Right to self-determination and indc- ' 


Nine European countries, among 
those most steeped in history, ^ 
are addressing this conference ^ 
through the representative of the < 
smallest of them. This surely 
amply demonstrates that 
relationships in terms of power " 
which still form the basic thinkings 
of some people ere diesappearing ' 
in favour of an understanding ' 
between peoples who have the t; 
will to cooperate. " 


peodence tor the peoples oC Zimbabwe 
and Namibia; 

• Condemnation of the Apartheid policy 
conducted by South Afrto. 

TOWARDS A MORE EQUrTARLK 
ECONOMIC ORDER 

Tile ioiiimuniiy of nations is today 
faring an Iniinrnw challenge. It has set 
itself the taigft of bringing into beiim a 
fairer ami more equitable economic or¬ 
der de^igneil lo ensure the dc\'eloplng 
count lies a gf cater diare in the fruits of 
wurlfl I*mwill M well as more weight in 
the inieriiaiional decision-making bodies. 

Sucli a design, of worldwide scope, of 
necessity requinm tliw co-operation of all. 
For derade^ to come, world peace, stabi¬ 
lity ami growth will all depend cm its 
reaJitatioii. 

1 make so hold as to assert that within 
the European Community the political 
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less feels that It need not be ashamed of 
the action it has ta1m in previous years in 
the face of panicularly difficult economic 
circumstances. 

The problem of development—^which Is 
row recognised to be a major factor In 
International economic relations—occu¬ 
pies an eswntial position in our external 
relations. The Community, throughout 
the past four yean and also since lu en¬ 
largement. has endeavoured to further, 
exteiul aiul enrich operations whicli have 
been continuing since it was set up. As 1 
look about me in this hall, 1 am 
struck by the thought that at the pre¬ 
sent lime the Community has contractual 
relatioiis or is conducting ncgoiiaiioiM 
with almost all the Third World repre¬ 
sentatives present at this conference 


Our policy iovolvca regional opera¬ 
tions and operatloiu oh a world-wide 
scale. These various operations comple¬ 
ment one another and fit into an overall 
approach which attempts to supply a con¬ 
crete response to the changing circum¬ 
stances of our time. Although tills policy 
Is still incomplete, we believe that it in¬ 
troduces innovations in many respects. 

THE LOME CONVENHON 

The best expression of this approach to 
date is undeniably to be found in the 
Lome Convention. 

There is no better way to lefleoi Its 
spirit than by quoting iu preamble: 

**The aim of the Convention is '*lo 
establish a new model for relations bet¬ 
ween developed and developing States, 
compatible with the asplrattons of the 
international community towards a more 
just and balanced economic order." 

This Convention, which oonoernt more 
than 500 million human beings, it unique 
in the history of International economic 
relations. It introduces a varied range of 
instruments to deal with the diverse situ¬ 
ations of our partners, eighteen of whom 
arc moreover among the world’s twenty- 
five poorest countries. 

Some of these Instniments are. in parti¬ 
cular, innovations, and include: 

• The commercial aspect, which Is based 
on non-reciprocity and ensures duty-free 
entry for 99.5% of our partncfs* exports; 

O A mechaniim for fUbilliing export 
earnings from raw materials Is pfovided 
for to help protea the developinent pro¬ 
cess from the haxatds of price ami pro¬ 
duction fluctuations; 

• Financial and technical co-operation 
amcMinting to more thin 4.000 million 
dollars, which probably makes the Com¬ 
munity, for most ACP States, the most 
important and also the most advantage¬ 
ous source of aid; 

o Industrial co-operation aimed at an 
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improved division of work between in- 
lustrializcd and developing txnintries, 

• 1 he institutional provisions which 
>ring directly into presence the legitimate 
epresentatives of our political forces. 

1 should now like to irv to outline for 
the general approach ol the Ccniiiuun- 
ity u> some cW* ihe issues on the agenda 
tor our procet'.lMigs. 

COMMODITIES 

1 shall start with the pvdiev concerning 
commodities, which was given priority 
during the work in prt*|)aiaticfii (or this 
conference. We base imrselses on the posi* 
tion adopted in i]H.‘n<*va by (^roup B. Al< 
though this position dot^s not iiuiude ihe 
questions of iiulexiiig or of the tommori 
fund, it dots hirin a framework in which 
substantial improvements can be obtained 
in a reasonable space oL titiie, in the 
field ot ni.irkt-t strui lures. 

A iiir ihi-i of additional pn>posals may 
easily h.- fiotd uiin this (Tainewoik. I 
wish in parti< iilai to underline the {olloW> 
ing: 

W'e li.ive uiidertaketi to find appropri¬ 
ate sohilioiis ut the piohlc'iiis of totiiino 
dilv markets and iiiiproveiuents in the 
sinii lures ol the inaikets. WV must ac- 
coidiii!;lv seek in«»re stable conditions in 
the iiiaiketing «»l commodities, both as 
regards quantities and priies. and mea¬ 
sures a«lef|iiati* f<H‘ this pur|>05e. 

• W'e au iliticlorc bounil by the prin¬ 
ciple that agreements and arrangeinems 
covering iniiiiiicHlilics should indude price 
review riausi-s and allow for the fixing of 
prices in the light of ihanging economic 
circuiiislanccs. ‘riiis iiu ludes changes in 
the pattern of rising costs, profits and 
prices of inainifat lured prtMUicis. 

• It is out intention to put these com- 
miimenis into practice by means of the 
paiallel examination of a range or cotn- 
niodilics. over a given space of time, with 
a view to finding the most appropriate 
solutions. 

• But we Ix-licve that very special atten¬ 
tion niiLst also he given to the question 
of investments. Investmeiiis continue to 
be the necessary basis for economic growth 
and the divcrsiFu ation of ail our econo¬ 
mies. We must accordingly seek mutually 
acceptable conditions in orden- to im¬ 
prove investnu;r\l prospects. 

• A.S for the stabili/aiion of export earn- 
itigs, we arc prepared to examine what 
facilities on a world scale miglo. prove 
necessary in the light of the use to which 


the Trust Fund of the IMF will be put. 

TRADE AND MANUFACTURES 

The second major topic which 1 wish 
to broach concerna trade and manufactures 
arifcl semi-finished products. 

Trade plays an essential role in the 
growth and development of the develop- 
iiq; countries. Increased trade is one source 
of earnings for development and a fac¬ 
tor of diveisilication of the economy. The 
community whose share in the trade of 
the developing countries amounts to close 
i>n 40%, bears a special responsibility in 
this spliere and is ready to fac-e up to it. 

As for the more special problem of 
manufactured prodMcts. it is essentially in 
the context of the generalized prefer¬ 
ences system that wc shall endeavuui to 
resolve tl^is problem. This system should 
roniinue to Iw improved in the light of 




Th« community of nations is 
today facing an immense 
challenge. It has set itself the 
target of bringing into being 
a fairer and more equitable 
economic order designed to 
ensure the dtnretaping countries 
a greater share in the fruits of 
world growth as wall as more 
weight in the intamationsi 
decision-making bodies. 
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the relevant provisions in the resolution of 
the l-biited Nations ych extraordinary 
session. 

Finally, we confirm our will to respect 
the principle of the status quo, in keep¬ 
ing with the undertakings which ' we 
have made, as have the other industrial¬ 
ized countries, to UNCTAD, to the Unit¬ 
ed Nations and to the OECD. 

1 nc»w come to the area of transfer of 
resources. We ate aitare of the very sub¬ 
stantial financial needs of the developing 
countries, which will probably go on in¬ 
creasing considerably over the years to 
come. 

During a recent Council meeting. in 
AprU, »he meiiter-atttes of the Com¬ 
munity confirmed increase in their ofll- 
cial development assisunce. They will 


attempt to reach the target of 0.7% of 
CNF set in the International Strategy for 
the Second Decade as soon as possible, 
having in mind the agreement in the form 
in which it was reached at the seventh Spe¬ 
cial Session of the United Nations General 
Assembly on attaining this target between 
now and the end of the Second Decade. 
To this end, the efforts made by the mem¬ 
ber-states will be proportionately greater 
wliere they are further from reaching that 
uiget. 

I should like to add one remark. The 
needs of the developing counlrin Ivave 
assumed such proportions that, irrespect¬ 
ive of their economic: and political system, 
it is indispensable that all countries which 
arc in a position to do so—^tradiiional 
donors, present-day donors and potential 
doiior.s—should in a spirit of international 
.S4)lidarity Ix-iid all tiieii efforts to help 
the developing countries which arc in 
greatest need of their help. 

1 come now to the problem of indebted¬ 
ness. First of all. I wish to lay stress on 
the primordial importance of a consistent 
and effeiiive preventive approach to the 
debt problem, based: 

• Where the creditor toiintries are con¬ 
cerned, on an appropriate policy concern¬ 
ing the volume and terms of aid, liberal 
i/aiiofi of tiade and trade promotion, and; 

• Where tlic debtor countries arc coii- 
cerned, on a sound external debt manage¬ 
ment. in which we could render assist 
anre, if .so dc^sired, particularly in the 
form of technical aid in the setting up 
and operation of effective svstems for re¬ 
cording and controlling the debt, espe¬ 
cially in the private sector. 

TRANSFER OF TECHNOLOGY 

The next issue which 1 shall consider is 
that of the transfer of technology. In the 
view of the Community, the key problem 
of co-operation with the developing coun 
tries on this Is to bcx»t these countries’ 
technological capacities. 

To us it seems that to remedy this situ¬ 
ation ia the most suitable way in which 
to promote the transfer of technical know¬ 
how to the developing countries, in the 
long run. At the same time, however, it 
behoves us to improve and facilitate the 
developing countries’ access to the Indus- 
triaUMd countries' technology, without 
discrimination and on terms as favour¬ 
able as poMiblr. Atihough in this respect 
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the courses of acrion open to the public 
luthorities are subject to certain limit¬ 
ations due to the fact that in market eco¬ 
nomy countries the bulk of applie«l tech¬ 
nology is invented and developed by indi- 
viduah and firms, and hence protected by 
ownership rights As you are aware, wc 
oonsidei that ihe transh-T of technology to 
the developing countries on a larger scale 
does nevertheless call for commitments to 
this end on the part of the public author¬ 
ities, both those in the industrial red 
countries and those in the developing 
countries. 

Such measures can be complemented by 
the setting up of international structures 
designed to piomote the transfer of tcch- 
ifiial know-how to the developing coun¬ 
tries. 

The Community is prepared to exam¬ 
ine in conjunction ivith the developing 
countries and the international oiganiza- 
lions most .closely concerned what specific 
steps could' be taken to follow up the iv- 
solutions of the 7th special session and 
the 30th ordinary session of the United 
Nations General Assembly. 

As for the aspect of an international 
nature of the problem of the transfer of 
technical know-how. with particular re¬ 
ference to the code of conduct, the Com¬ 
munity confirms that it accepts both the 
aim pursued by means of such a code, 
n.'imely improvement of the conditions 
for the transfer of tech nolog it's, and the 
very concept of such a code. It is there¬ 
fore prepared here again to go on con- 
duaing negotiations on the code in an 
open frame of mind and with the inten¬ 


tion of actively applying itself to the 
search for practical solutions. 

One last item, a particularly important 
one on die agenda, concerning an issue 
which 1 personally have very much at 
heart, is that of the least developed 
among developing countries on this earth. 
In our view, countries falling within this 
category, once they are defined, merit 




The needs of the developing 
countries have assumed such 
proportions that, irrespective 
of their economic and 
political system, it is indispens¬ 
able that all countries which 
are in the position to do so — 
traditional donors, present-day 
donors and potential donors — 
should in a spirit of internationei 
solidarity bend ail their efforts 
to help the developing countries 
which are in greatest need of 
their help. 
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particular solicitude on the part of the 
international community at large. 

Thtt.f, the Community considers that 
these are the countries udiich should pre¬ 
ferentially benefit from increased aid on 
ihe best possible^ terms; It is for their 
benefit that the idea of according them a 
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(Conlinued from pogfi 7) 
average rate from the revival of world 
trade this year, wtiicii no less an expert 
than Dr. Otmar Emminger. Vice-President 
of the Bundesbank has forecast should 
rise by between seven and eight per cent. 

West Carman foreign trade is now 
clearly recovering after a sticky period 
in the early part of 1975. 

Indeed, not only arc exports much 


better than had been anticipated only a 
few months ago. but foreign mrden are 
beginning to pour in. 

According to the lates| official figures. 
German exporu In February, for the 
third successive month, were higher than 
in the previous year. This must be seen 
in association with the improved orders 
bom abroad which, in January, showed 
a creditable 14 per cent rise on December. 


privileged system of trade should be made 
to gain ground: It is c»f essence to 
agree among ourselves, in the light of 
their specific needs, on measures designed 
to do away with market instability aSea- 
ing certain raw materials, which some¬ 
times hit them hardest. 

Allow me to conclude with a paradox. 
Nine European countries, among tliose 
most steeped in history, arc addresing Uiis 
conference through the representative of 
the smallest of tlicm. This surely amply 
demonstrates that relationships in terms 
of power which still form the basic 
thinking oi. some people are disappearing 
in favour cf an undersunding between 
peoples who have the will to co-operate. 

This is also a way of calling to mind 
that profound solidarity among the peo¬ 
ples represents the best, if not — and I 
stress this — the only chance for the 
future. 

It is this feeling of lolidarity, world¬ 
wide. which has at all times inspired the 
eagerness of the Community for duilofitte 
of which 1 have endeavoured to give an 
account. Over and beyond the points of 
divergence — dare 1 call tliem technicali* 
— between us and certain other delega¬ 
tions at this conference, it is still this 
feeling of solidarity which is the guaran¬ 
tee of our open frame of mind in the 
negotiations which are shortly to start and 
which must succeed. 

1 fervently hope that this message, to 
which you have done me the honour of 
listening, will be heard with uoderstand- 


Among the various industrial sectors 
the biggest rise in foreign demand was 
registered in the basic and pi^uctlon 
goods industries where export orders in¬ 
creased 19 per cent from end-December 
to end-January. Close bctiind came the 
capital goods industry with a rise of 15 
per cent over the same period while the 
consumer goods industry showed an in¬ 
crease of 6.5 pen* cent. 
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I N a sCat^ukcnt at the final plenary 

■ leuion •of the UNCTAD at Nairobi, 
the delegation from the Federal Republic 
of Ccnnany laid: 

**h has required a tremendous effort 
to achieve a result acceptable to’ all. No 
one can say they have asserted them¬ 
selves. I'he Group of 77 adhere to tlie 
position set out in their documents. The 
Federal Republic of Germany upholds 
the view it has stated often enough that 
a market economy making allowance lor 
the weaker nations affords the best pros¬ 
pects for cooperation among all. 

*'Agreement has only ,becn reached in 
this conference because.both sides were 
resolved to adopt a number of practical 
measures to bring about genuine partner¬ 
ship between industrial and developing 
countries. Resolution TD/ 1 . demons¬ 
trates cMir mutual acknowledgement of 
growing interdependence. AVe have not 
subsequently agreed to a new world eco- 
ncmiic order and the corresponding basic 
documents but have gone along with con¬ 
crete steps to improve the structure of the 
world economy. 

*‘The Federal Republic of Germany will 
play an active part in the preparatory 
meetings. I'he outcome of those meetings 
will determine which commcxlity agrenr- 
mciits will be possible and whctlicrr a 
common fund is the pest means of fin¬ 
ancing buffer stCK'ks. We slick to our view 
that it is not in the interest of the Third 


World to create a central coiitiol mechan¬ 
ism. 

*'We are still oppoicd to indexation and 
do not believe that interference with 
price, production and trade siiuauiet 
will be conducive to world economic 
growth or give the developing countries 
a bigger share of world trade. 

"I wish to state quite frrnUTy our ton- 
cem that inflation, including the growth 
of the international oiganisation i^ fs likely 

I N an interview on the outcome of 
the UNCTAD conference in Nairobi 
wiUi Suedwesifunk on May 31, Mr 
Friderichs said; "1 can at bcft say 1 am 
satisfied in view of the fact that uur hopes 
in the confenence were not too htgh. It 
has been a frightfully difficult conference 
with far too many panicipants and a 
dangcrcMis pouibility of ccmfionution. 
Several times it seemed as if the confer¬ 
ence wcmld break down. It Is a good 
thing this did not happen for it has 
prevented the gulf betieeen industrial and 
developing countries widening further 
still. Another positive aqpcct is that we 
have ncH had to acxiept a programme for 
coniroiltng the world economy but agreed 
to negotiate with the developing countries 
solely on the roost expedient ways of 
making progress in, for intunce. the com- 
modity sector. 1 regret that other matters 
like the transfer of technology, the resche¬ 
duling of debts, transfers of capiul. and 
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to impede progress. 

**Today we have established a basis for 
further businesslike discussion. The 
Federal Republic of Germany maintains 
excellent bilateral relations with more 
than too countries of the Third World. 
Against this background the German dele¬ 
gation has made a great effort at this 
conference to make it possible to be able 
one day to look back and say: We all 
took the right decision in Nairobi." • 


the opening of our markets, did not re¬ 
ceive greater attention. 1 blame not so 
much the rapporteurs as some oi the 
developing countries who were continually 
harping on just the one problem as the 
source of confrontation." 

Questioned about the lack of harmony 
within Che European Community, he con¬ 
tinued: "1 cannot deny that. The Euro¬ 
pean Community has not. unfortunately, 
spoken with one voice. We tried in ump¬ 
teen meetings to work out a common 
position but opinions have differed widely.** 

The Economics Minister expressed the 
view that the outcome UNCTAD had 
ushered in a new phase of practical co¬ 
operation between industrial and develop¬ 
ing countries. "Bonn's decision to relent 
in Nairobi made it possible to reduce the 
threat of confrimtaUon between rich and 
poor oquntiics without abandoning mar¬ 
ket economy principles." he said. m 


nRlVAFE and offitial roiiiributions to 

* lit ««Mill! I Its At.l. Ii. ,t .1 ill I 

x<»lufnt‘ «ii DM iH s«Hi null iDM 1 s-i. Ra 
in i«i73 «tiiii]Mit\l wiili DM S.soo 
iiiilliuii ill ilii- pnvious year. This is iqui- 
x«ili-iil ii> 1.17 |nri tent of llic Giosv Na- 
tiiui.Al I'iimIuii. wliitli iiicans that thf lc*d- 
11.1l Rcputilu has fXtiTilctl till- miiiimuin 
tM t*iu- |H r tt'nc of die Grt>!is Na- 
iioiKil PrtfiiUiii ai market prices set for the 
H'iotid dewlopnicm decade. These figures 
have iN-en publislicd by the Kreditansialt 
I lUT Wii-der.'iufbuu in its uiinual ic|>vrt 
fk»i n»7»’, 

Fioaiuiaf ll<*ws inertased bv approx, is 
per teiii It* iitl llM .| »«ni iiiillitMi (0.4 p»*r 


cent of GNP). whereas private contribu¬ 
tions. according to the RfediitnstaU. ip- 
I reused by iqme 87 per cent to net DM 
k.imn) million. In 1975 thp 
disbursed 98 loans to 48 cduntrict ankotint- 
ing to DM 1,900 million. Thu distyibp- 
tiorj of financial assistance commitments 
lias clearly shifted in favour of the most 
needy countries. 

The report says that "unemployment 
and underemployment are assuming dra¬ 
matic proportions in many countrieti es¬ 
pecially the poorer ones." and that "judg¬ 
ing b% die Kreditanstalt's experience" it 
is doubtful whether industrialisation 
modelled on the industrial countries with 


their sophisticated, capital-intensive icch- 
imUigies will help resolve the employment 
problems of the poorer couptries in parti¬ 
cular. The Rreditanstalt secs the key in 
rural development, but In view of the 
(act that many developing countries ex¬ 
pect from countries like the Federal Re¬ 
public contributions towards their techno¬ 
logical development and Industrialisation, 
it feels that the best policy is to extend 
scarce capital aid (or industrial co-opera¬ 
tion projecu with the more advanced dev¬ 
eloping countries by means of commercial 
credits and to increase the effectiveness 
of purely financial assiaunre for the less 
developed countries by devoting greater 
attention to their employment problems. 
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MARTIN HEIDEGGER DIES AT M 

A PermanenI 
Place In 
Pii'.losophy 

T HLRL ar^ centuries which arc char¬ 
acterised not so much by the poli¬ 
tical e\enis occuring in thoae too years 
but arc more familiar cm account of the 
pecuiliar figures of great intellectual cali¬ 
bre living during that particular time. 
I'he name of Martin Heidegger, who died 
recently at the age of 86, will continue 
to have a place in contemporary philo¬ 
sophy for his tremendously original work 
on the nature of Being and his inquiry 
into existential problems. His most well- 
known work is Being And Tirnff. 

Martin Heidegger was born at Messkirch 
in Baden in 1889, the son of a sacrisun 
and master-coo|>er. He attended grammar 
school at Konstatii and Freiburg, and 
Mtftin '<» theology at Freiburg in 



1909. The two \olumcs of Hussesl's Logi- 
sche Untersuchungen (^Logical Studic-s) 
were on his desk in the seminary trmn 
the first day onwards. After four terms 
Heidegger decided to devote himself wholly 
to philosophy, whicii made it necessary 
for him to engage in the study t>f the 
arcs and the natural scieiues. 

In 1916 Husseil came to Freiburg, and 
Heidegger became his assistant in 1919- 
Praciire in phenoinenological "seeing/' 
which oiilv ix'tamc possible for Heidegger 
in the ve.irs of personal contact with his 
eminent tcaclicT, loimed the basis tor his 
atteyipt to elucidate the troubling ques¬ 
tion of Being, by way of an interpretation 
of the history of wc*stcrn thought, fn 
I9a3 Heidegger ^as appointed to a chair 
at Marburg, and in iga8 returned co 
Freiburg. He became picFfessor emeritus 
in 1951. 

In his examination of Wesicm meta¬ 
physics, the religious ti*siimonies of Pascal, 
Luther and Kicrkcg«\ard, in his interest in 
early Greek tltought. the poetry of Hoel- 
derlin and Trakl, and in his interpreta¬ 
tion of Nictischc, Heidegger's concern 
has always been with the attempt to 
awaken and express in language the ex¬ 
perience of the peculiarity and the trans- 
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fornution of Being in the lense oC pre- 
ienoe. la hit Letter on Humamsm ^to his 
friend Jean Beaufret) he says: **Hence- 
forth ihifiking will no longer be philo- 
•ophy, becaiiM li will think mote original¬ 
ly than metaphysica — another name for 
philosophy. But future thought cannot, 
as Hegel demanded, lay aside the name 
*love of wisdom* and become wisdom it¬ 
self in the form of absolute knovi ledge. 


^ Meeting 

With 

Heidegger 


had to come to him. to Freibuig. There, 
still more strongly, his relationship to 
Hoelderlin cam^ from the saint- physical 
legion, he faced the same spiritual prob¬ 
lems, and he experienced more lucidly 
and bitterly the ultimate meaning of 
nf>thingncss than any otIuT person who 
could gi\e expression to it in song. '1 he 
paiallel with Heidc-gger is close, indeed, 
if ‘'ihoiighi" is substituted lor ".song." 


Thinking is on the descent,to the poverty 
of its preliminary nature. 

Right in the beginning of his career. 
Heidegger, who can be said to ^ one 
of the most impressive thinkers In the 
history of modern philosophy, said that 
he wanted to be at least somewhat differ¬ 
ent. In his books, he has been making 
references to misunderstandings. He was 
of the opinion that the eniire French and 
then the European e\’«r''’nfalisni was pro¬ 
bably such a misundrr^'iiding. 

His inspiration from the father 

of exi.stcntialism, Soren Ks-.M-gaard. hut 
he was more (xmcenied with ontological 
problems, that is, probh-ms of the nature? 
of hiirj As a of i>hilo«u>phy at 

Marbuig and Prcibui; r'.Iw-jiiiies he 
developed the idea that phenomena :«re 
not mere- appearances but the nianitc*^t- 
ati of being •» itself. • 


by Sttfan Sehimapski 

I N appearance. Professor Heidegger is 
short and slight; his hair is thick and 
jet black with cKcasional white streaks 
When he emerged from the small skiing 
hut. high up in the mountains, to gre^t 
me. he: was dressed in the costume oi a 
Swabian peasant, a dress he often also 
used to wear when he w'as Rector of 
Freiburg UnivtTsitv His heavy, squarish 
skiing boots (it was summer) emphasized 
still more strongly Ills relationship to 
the soil. He was born in 1889. in Mess- 
kirch and his brother .still farms in the 
region. Martin Hcddegger, too, has never 
left it. W'hc*ti Hitler called him to Berlin 
in 1935, he rejected the offer. The world 


On Ix3th occasions when 1 met Professor 
Heidegger, in June, 1946. and in Octobet, 
1947. 1 had to drive for an liour to the 
small town of Todinau in the Black 
Forest Mountains, then to climb still fur¬ 
ther until the road became a path and 
all human habitat ion scattered and invisi¬ 
ble. There on top of a mountain, with 
the %alle\' deep down Itelow. with nothing 
but .span* and wilderness all around, in 
that small skiing hut. I spoke to the 
jdiilosopher. He had not been to Freiburg 
for six months when I s<iw him for the 
second lime. Hi.s living conditions wtTC 
primitive; his bcKiks were: few. and his 
only relationship to the world was a 
stack of writing sheets and it .seemed lc» 
me that he wanted nothing else* but to be 
left in peace to cover those white sheets 
with his writing. • 


CADiNl S FROM HEIDEOOER 


^^j/jlinued frem page 9) 

Ipoctiv s'® ’ K saio- order as pbil»- 
and .unking, though poetry and 
are n^H tlic sam<. thing. To speak 
will always xenudn a horror and 
kbi^^ fo. science. But aside fronr 
^ philosopher, liic poet can do so —- 
And not because, as comnion sense stippo- 
apl* poe ry Is trithout strict niles» hut 
the •kpltft of poetry (only authen- 
great po&ry Is meant) is s ia lPtU i l * 
tf inferior to the spirit that prevails in 
ah mere tcitnoe.'* 


T hus the word *beiiig* Is Indefinke 
In meoMAtgf and yet i«e under* 
nd U definiceli. 'Being* proves 10 be 
totallp Indeterminate and at the same 
time highly deteninaie. Ytom the steod* 

hm an 

tf bmr 
uald.-atl tbe tc- 



tivitiei and d i ma i O M of the day. we find 
ottiadvea wandlnt ia the very middle eC 
thla contrtdtelon. And- tbit ‘mand* of 
«un b moM teal than Jiw abotu anything 
abe that wepdi teal: b b men teal than 
den and call, automohilcs and newt- 
papcfa.** 

S UIMDENLY the laa ihai being is 
an empty uotd lor us takes on an 
entirely dlfferm froih We heptn to am- 
pect that the word may not be as empty 
as alkged. 11 we rafleci mors doirly on 
the word. It ultimately turns out that 
de^te ail the blur and mixture and unt* 
venality Its meaidng we mean some* 
tbicf dcfliilte by ftU 


appearanos Is iltBlIiar to Ufi, an* 
tehee of. the i|ifny tteefi out cotes that we 
ftes. tteenaml^ .|i^:.lnte0> no haiid in Martin Heidegger (I96f), 
an evteydty UAs that has g r o w n Bat. When 





'll tUMk Uttr* tea use dhtCudSoii ai h' 
it te’ * .fiMiml tdmoaltiMi to mold 
aFpnniKe and to min Car bdng: **10 
be ntfior theh man.** 






ITH the 1976 Montreal Olympitrs 
» w now only a matter €>f weeks away, 
the athletes ot the Federal Republic of 
Germany have launched into their final 
preparations. Mcmben of competing 
teams find themselves training just as 
strenuously as individual competitions, and 
lx)ih have had to come up to some of 
the most rigorous standards ever estab< 
lished for German participation in the 
Olympics. 

During the months past,* about 500 
athletes have neglected school work, stu¬ 
dies, and their jobs in their quest to 
participate in Montreal. The final list of 
participants will surely not include more 
than s8o members who have satisfied the 
stiff requirements of the Federal Commit¬ 
tee of Competitive Sports (BAL) and the 
National Olympic Committee of Germany 

J- Dtekarm /s ih9 coun^ 

try*M handbmit squad Into madm! eonton^ 
tfon in ihq Olfmpics. 





For The 
Olympics 


Andrus Blugur at 16 Is tha raigning quaen of Garmsn gymnagiles. 

Training^ more gruelling than ever lx*- 
fore, has been the order of the day for F^^yf*** 
all sports, including the equestrians, ^ 

rowers, and cyclists. Even the field hot.- A 

key players, winners of the gold medal at | 

the 197s Olympics, are currently training | 

between thirty and forty hours a week. 1 

Willi Daume, President of the NOK, is A 
presently quite confident about the pros- 

pccts for Montreal, what with all B|||||B ' ] 

that's being done in terms of medical and ^ 

technical assistance for the athletes. 

Daume is convinced that "we will have a 

team at the Summer Games that will ’■ | 

leave little to be desired, one that will ' 

represent us with honour. It consists of 

young people who present themselves 

favourably and who are outstanding re- 

presentatives of German sports." 

£ri Wilms, ths woman shotput champion, A RkMar (abova) 
trains for top position at M^traai. matra dash. Bslow 




m 




A RkMar (aho^a) praparing for tha 160 
matra dash. Bslow, ths Garmsn cycling 
iaam undar training. 
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TAt Btwmw VuikM : t/i« shipyard is cspsbis of building ships of 0¥sr 500,000 dwt. 


T he Federal Rcpublii of Germany 
belong! uni\ersatK lo ilie leading 
foreign-trading nations. It 'lioldn sciuiid 
place behind the L'.S.A. in the world 
iradc list. However, with its fleet of a 
total of 638 sea-going sliips with 8.5 mil¬ 
lion gross regiitei tons and approx. 11.8 
million dwt^ it occupies only the 11th 
place in the fleet catalogue of the world 
shipping nations. Keen taking into t«nt- 
sideration the ships whith are, cc«>tu>- 
mically speaking, to be ascribed to t»cr- 
man shipping companies, but which are 
icgistered abroad and sail under foreign 
flags for reasons of costs—these total 

about 150 ships with 1.5 milium <lwt— 
German merchant shipping is insiilTuicni' 
1> represented in relaiion to the soluinc 
of its sea trade. Nex'erthelcss over the 
last few years the Federal Republic had 


to import on average around ^50 million 
tons of gtxHis by sea—the great majoriiv 
l>eing raw materials—and German exports 
overseas, mostly finished and semi htiish- 
ed products, amounted to around 140 
million tons per atiimni. That is, a total 
sea trade volume approximately 500 mil¬ 
lion tons Vearly. 

Admittedlv the efficiency of the (icniiaii 
mc-ichant fleet is greater than is sltc>wii by 
the. statistJ<s, which arc* ccmipiled Iroiii 
the number of ships and gross rcgistei 
tonnage or deaciweiglil tonnage. 'I'he Ger¬ 
man shipping companies have In fact 
adapted themselves in an excellent laMiicMi 
to sea traffir systems which arc- hoth 
iiKMleni .ii»il <lii'i4tc*d l«» ihf fuiuie In 
spite «»f this ilie consiiuciion of the <»<r* 
man merchant fleet .since the Second 
World War in no wav kept pace with the 


growth-rate of the German export trade. 

'llie laigest branch of the German 
fleet, accordii^ to tonnage, is tanker ship¬ 
ping with 119 units and 3.4 million gross 
register tons, ahead of bulk carriers, 
which account for 7a ships with a.i mil¬ 
lion gross register tons. Next cxnnes the 
stripping line service with 185 units and 
a gcxxl 1.7 million gross register tons, 
ahead of tramp shipping with aia ships 
and i.o iiiillioii gross register tons. 'I'he 
refrigetated strip fleet comprises 41 ships 
will! o.a million gross register ions and 
passenger shipping 9 uiiii.s with o.i mil¬ 
lion gross register tons. 

A special characteristic of the German 
merchant fleet is the low average age of 
the ships and the high technical standatd 
already briefly descrilxfd at the beginning. 
Around 85 per cent of (lie German ton¬ 
nage is less than five years old, approxi¬ 
mately 50 per cent of the German flc*ct 
being even less than five years old. In 
contrast to this, on aveiagc throughout 
the world only 64 per cent of the tonnage 
is less than ten years old and appioxi- 
matcly 39 per cent less than five years old. 
And yet another criterion: while only a.i 
per cent of the Gcnrman sea-going vessel 
tonnage* is over 20 years old, within the 
world merchant fleet, it is around to |jer 
cent. 

The development of German shipping, 
which made only slow progress during the 
depression years from 1971 u> 1973, is now 
iiuiviiig along at lull s|iceil. At present 
all over the world around icx> sea-going 
sliips, with a total of 2.3 million gros.% 
register tons, or 4 million dwi. as well as 
a number of special ships, especially sea¬ 
going tugs and supply vessels for assist¬ 
ance at marine building sites and drilling 
rigs, are on order or under construction 
for German accounts. I’he four laigest 
German sea stripping companies alone, 
Hapag-Lloyd AG. Hambuig-Sued DDG 
"Hansa** and the Deutsclu- Afrika IJnieii 
are at present carrying out investment 
pnigrammes with a value of no less than 
t.r, mill. Deutsche Marks (DM ixsRs 3.40) 

I he most im|M>rlaiit are laige ccmiainer 
ships and cffitic‘iii roll 011/roll off freight¬ 
ers but also a large tanker. For the most 
part, tliesc strips w(*re newly ordered in 
1974 and 1973, aficT the low point of the 
rates on tin* fn’ight markets had Ixfen 
civc-rcoiiic* and ilti- fiivcniialilc eciinonilr 
fiend feu- shipping in 1974 brcmglit ai; In 
crease in receipts for the German slnpptng 
companies. The yeai 1974 was one of the 
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bat yein o< aU ilnoe tiw war for the 
German merchant fleet. Certain ahippii^ 
companies wcare even able to achieve cor- 
respomling results ftar 1975 owit^ to the 
impon boom of the oil producii^ coun¬ 
tries in the Middle East in spite of the 
it'cnld-wide recession. 

Efficiency and flexibility typify s|,ip. 
buildiug in the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many. The sliip-building industry con¬ 
sists oC 140 shipyards, employing a total 
of approximately 75,000 people. The Gcr- 
man ship-building industry achieved its 
highest tunover ever in 1975, reaching a 
total of almost 6.9 billion DM. which was 
tO '5 per cent more than in the previous 
year. The percentage of tlie toul turn¬ 
over achieved in the export sector rose to 
more than 67 per cent compared to ap¬ 
proximately 45 per cent in 1974. 

The building of sea-going vessels is of 
particular importance. With a total of 
t.5t million gross register tons tlelivcred 
by 50 shipyards in 1975, German ship¬ 
building ranks second behind Japan on 
the world rating list, closely followed by 
Sweden. 

Only three shipyard enterprises, name¬ 
ly Howaldtswerke Deutsche Werft AG in 
Kiel and AG "Weser’* and Bremer Vul- 
kan in Bremen have the technual equip¬ 
ment necessary to consirua ships with a 
tonnage of over 500,000 tons in their docks 
and on their slipways. Admittc-dly, the 
programme for mammoth tankers has 
been dying out lately in West German 
ship-building. The overabundance of 
crude oil tankers has eliminated ihc flood 
of orders In the years up to 1973. Until 
now the laigest ships to be built in the 
Federal Republic of Germany have l>ecn 
tankers of between sao.ooo and 390,000 
dwt. 

'Fhe motto of the German shipyards 
could go something like this: Our ships 
must achieve more. Here are jusi some of 
the achievements: The fastest container 
ships sailing the world's seas were built 
in German shipyards; mammoth ships 
for crude oil transportation, which can 
even negotiate the shallower waters of 




Construction of Unk§e at a shipyara/n 



A nawty constructed car and paasanger 
ferry which can accommodate 1 ,S 0 a 
passengers. 



the Nmrth Sea in spite of their high 
tonnage of almost 400,000 tons; car ferries, 
which correspond accordingly to the de¬ 
mands of the shippers and the tourists 
in the appropriate service region, offshore 
devices such as semi-submersible to ex¬ 
plore and contract oil from the sea-bed. 
and supply ships for those drilling-rigs 
which work reliably under the severest 
conditions in bad weather areas or in the 


Arctic icc belt; ri.'sc*anli ships for the 
large varietv of tasks of oceanological and 
fishery research or for the discxjvery of 
mitierab on the sea-bed All these sliips 
and devices built in Gc'rman shipyards 
enjoy a world-wide reputation. A relative^ 
ly new area of specialisation, which a 
number of large sliipyards and medium- 
sired shipbuilding enterprises have switch¬ 
ed over to in recent years, is gas tanker 


building Small and medium-sized ships 
of this type have, in the meantime, suc¬ 
cessfully completed their trial period, 
larger ones are under construction. But 
in the shipyard construction offices the 
new large ship projcx:ts. developed up to 
a stage of completion, are also lying ready. 
According to demands they can be im¬ 
mediately realised in the near or more 
distant future. • 
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Dr. KARAN SINGH'S VISIT TO GERMANY 



Dr. Kama Singh, Union MlnIsUr for HMlth MndFamlfy Planning, who ¥isltad iha Padaral Rapubllc of Garmany raeaaily, aaan with 
a/ka, Annemarla Griaaingar, Minlatar for Haalth, Labour and Social Ordar, Goyarnmant €d tha Siaia ^ Badan^Wuarilambarg. Tha two 
Mlnlatara had a vary Intansiva discussion on how tha Stata of Badan-Wuartiambarg could aid iha Union Ministry of Haalth and 
family Planning In Its various programmes aiming at solving'India*a haalth and family planning problams. Bight: Or, Glaala Bonn, 
editor, Indo-Asla, Ambassador Rahman and Or. Karan Singh during a maating In Stuttgart, 




NEW GERMAN 
TEAM LEADER 
AT IGADA 

D r. Robert Dunkcl (left picture). 

leader of the Genuan teain at the 
Indo-German Agricultural Development 
Agency (IGADA), Almora. has left on 
another assignment and the new German 
leader is Dr. Viktor Respondik who was 
formerly leader of the German agricul¬ 
tural project in Sri Lanka. Dr. Dunkel 
was an expert in animal husbandry and 
veterinary sciences and with his leaving, 
the supervision of animal husbandry work 
at IGADA has been handed over to 
Indian experts. • 


PRIVATE INITIATIVE IN COOPERATION 


T he Dirajlakshmi Charity TIrust of 
Calcutta is a prime example of pri¬ 
vate Indo-Oennan initiaiivc in coopera- 
ikm. This trust was created sonu' years 
ago, by Mr P. N. Pattak. a villager, who 
was brought up in the rural area south 
of Calcutta. 

The primary object of the trust is to 
provide medical services to t',ie rural 
people who need it nunt. As an initial 
step towards the fulAlmcnt of this ob¬ 
ject. this trust started in 197'# distribu¬ 
tion of high-protein milk and biscuits 


among poor children and patients. These 
biscuits and milk come from the Ger¬ 
man organisation, **Die Welt des ofCencn 
lleriens" as free gifts. This arrange¬ 
ment has been made possible as g result 
of the joint efforts of Mr P. N. Pattak 
and Prof. Dr. Beighaus. a German scho¬ 
lar in Muenster. Due to the German 
shipping line **HANSA** and its repre¬ 
sentative in Calcutta, Mr S. B. Roy, the 
monthly transporation of more than 600 
kgs. or milk powder and too kgs. of 
biscuits, from Germany to India, and the 
clearance of the goods are Eree of charge. 


At present moce than aoo children and 
patients are receiving milk and biicuiu 
daily horn the distribution centre at 
Raghunathpur. 

Mr T. J. Lange, Regional Seawtgry 
of the Indo-German Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, Calcutta, and member of the 
Birajlaksbmi Charity I'nist, opened in 
Sepimber, a patholagical centre at 
Raghunathpur. Calcutta Television re¬ 
porting on the opening ceremony,/com 
mented that this diarity trust is an out¬ 
standing example of private initiative. 
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FRANKFURT’S new TV tower will be the 
world’s sixth tallest at 1.086 ft. It has 
already established one world record by 
pumping liquid concrete to 580 ft. Con¬ 
crete is pumped at 130 times atmospheric 
pressure to the top of the tower. 



’ZISCH’ — in English 'Whizz' is the name chosen by Feiix Wankel, German inventor 
of the rotary engine that bears his name, for his new Wankel-engined boat, which 
skims the water at sixty miles an hour. Its dolphin-shaped hull is impervious to 
swell. It is powered by a four-disc rotary engine developing 300 SAE hp and is 
virtually unsinkable. 


spor 

by surgeons at Steglitz uni\ier- 
sity Hospital, West Berlin, is 
the outcome of space research. 
Professor Rahmanzadeh, head 
of the Department of Traumato* 
logy. Is the designer of the 
latest operating theatre attire 
which ensures freedom from 
bacteria. 


dTHIS children’^ playground 
near the walls of Freiburg 
prison in the Federal Republic 
of Germany, was built by 
volunteer labour. The play¬ 
ground, built by a group of 
prisoners keen to demonstrate 
new methods of rehabilitation 
and prison reforms saved the 
city DM 50,000 (DM1»Rs, 
3.40) in labour costa. 



THIS digital quartz watch made In Mu¬ 
nich is powered by a solar battery which 
stores energy to run the watch for a year 
and tells the time, date and day of the 
week and also body and outside tempera¬ 
tures. 
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in short... in short... in short 


SOLAR ENERGY 
EXTERTS FOR BONN 

A tMi of tolar 


INDIAN SCHOLARS LEAVE 
FOR GERMANY 

A group of 23 


pent left for Weft Gemiaoy Ian left DelU on June 1 for 
pn May 27 for diecusftous wiCIi advanced ftndiet Ip the Fedo- 




Indian and German aclentifts ticipanit will Join nnlTenMet 


and esperte onihepro- ral Republic of 



are collaborating to build 
ten-fcw. 




Institute of Tech- 
nology, Madras. 

The station Is to be built bf 
Bharat Heavy Electricals Uy 
inld-1977 wMb German tcchul. 
cal and Bnandal assistancs. 

This will be the forerunner of 
solar power stations In villages. 

INDIAN MINER*S 
DELEGATION 
IN GERMANY 

A thiee-man delegation of 
Indian coal mlncn led by Mr* 

R. C. MsbMdn. wiu m*lvd PARLIAMENTARY 


the German Acado- 
Service prograas- 
A total of 20 
by the 

change Service to 
the Ministiy of Education A 
Social Wftfhra (lOL the Unl« 
Irants Commission (10) 
Council of SdenliBc ft 
( 10 ). 






The 2Mi 

Festival wiD be heldftom 
June 25 to July 0. The num¬ 
ber of enirim (both feature and 
shorts) for competition h al- 


I of the I 
of the 

last year, the 
of the Festival 
invited the Soviet CinhMi, 



Inqr, which wiO 
decide on the awarding of the 
CMden and Silver Bears. 

The Reatroapective, always 
one of th 



of the Festival, Is dedIcat- vat 


with the Fade- EC COOPERATES TO 
■nd the EEC COMBAT TERRORISM . 


as well as on quee- 
of capital assleUuice and 
private hivestments In 

Syria. 

In the coniss of the dlscns- 
the Syrian side emphas- 
he Importance of an in- 


to to. Mtoto DMJWATION in WXSN 

try of Economics on May IS A Syrian 
for dbcusalons. During the gation led by the Vke-Preft- 
dbcusslona, the Indian delega- dent of the Syrian National 


tion was appraised of the Ger- 


Mr. AdU Ja 


After the consultatloa by 
the minlsten of fustke of the 
membofwcounlrics of the Coun. 
cll of Europe, Minister of 
Justice Vogel gave Second 
German Teievislon 
HI June 4 In 


The Indian 


I Bonn on May 2S 

delcgatioa was in Germany In during the course oC a four 

World day stay In Germany. ONE MILLION DOLLARS 

Tfc. TliMtag driciirtloa had UNICEF 

B MKhaBi. Vt viawa on cco- ^ha Fadcfal RapabUc vt 

Cveimany will 


al combating of 

la the interview the Mlalaler 


Mining Conference held in 


CHAHCEfc LOR SCHMIDT GREETS O A U 

Qn 


of the 
of the 
of the Organ¬ 
isation for Afrkan Unity on 
May 25, ChanceUor Schmidt 
sent the following telegram 
to the Secretary General of 
the OAU, Mr. William Etahl 


made by yonr OrganisaHpn 
for the preservation of peace 
and for strengthening co¬ 
operation In AfMca and 
wishes y<m conthmed suc¬ 
cess in yonr cEoits to 
nchieve AlHcan unity. ' 

**We hope that the good 


*^n the day of establish¬ 
ment of the OAU, 1 convey 
to yon, to the OAU and to 
the member states, my cor¬ 
dial greetings. 

**The Federal Government 
welcomes the cBorts being 


would also In Mure promola 
the further devalopmeni of 
co-operation between the 
Federal RcpnUlc of Gcr- 


for African Unhy to the ad¬ 
vantage of both eidee.** 


K*s (EC's) 
Miaislen of Jnaliea are woili- 
Ing dosely to cope wMh terror- 


dollan at the die- 
of UNICEF, fhe Garb 
Foreign OBIce anaoonced 


for 

ous UNICEF 
hi Ethiopia, Burundi 



GERMAN CREDIT FOR 
i-HAILAND 

Tha German Foreign 


coming into eEect, Mr Vogel 
said: think that It wBl coma 

very quickly- Todny the Mln- 
htesu of Jnstict ofthamamher- 
of tha Council of 


May 2t providins for a Ger¬ 
man ciadll of DM 20 mUlloiL 
IDM 1= Rs. 2.40) to the Thai In 


Now It is the Foreign Q4in- 
Meis* tan. 1 am 
before th 

AH In aU, 
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OEBHAM VIEWS 

COOPERATION AND DETENTE 
CORNERSTONES OF NATIONAL POLICY 

Eioerptt from o ipeech by Ctaaiiocllor Helmut Schmidt on Juoe 15 at a luneh- 
aon for heads of miisioa aociedited since July 1975 to the Fedml Republic of 
Ocrmany: 

< •Zt la a fact that in developing the European Commanity ve are 
not Baking the progreea the Federal Government coneidere deai* 
rable. But let ue not Forget that history ie a long dravnout 
proceee and such an epoch-making conetruetion as that of Euro¬ 
pean unification takes time...the Community has not only 
withstood the tremendoua burdens caused by the worst 
recession since the end of the War but has, in many respects, 
successfully overcome them by showing solidarity in its ac¬ 
tions. And I would also mention the fact that it has not allow¬ 
ed Itself to be put off its outward-looking policy towards 
third countries. European unification is a process which can¬ 
not and will not come to a standstill. I am still confident 
that the nations embraced by the Community will directly elect 
their representatives to the European Parliament in 1978 and 
thus endow this peaceful process of unification with a new 
quality. 

«*ln the same way that the Federal Republic of Germany needs 
cooperation withAts partners in the European Community, it 
is also dependent on the protection of the Atlantic Alliance. 
Oar firm establishment in that Alliance is and will, rsmaln a 
cardinal element of German foreign policy—-right across the 
board of party affiliations and opinions. 

• * It is thanks to the Alliance that we have a stable security 
system in Europe. It is the prerequisite for the policy of 
detente, to which we still see no alternative, and for the 
degree of co-operation that has meanwhile become possible 
between East and West in Europe. 

• *... It is the aim of the Federal Government—and one which it 
pursues energetically within the scope of its possibilities— 
to gain acceptance for the concept of detente*, that is. of 
removing differences and settling conflicts by peaceful means, 
and also of overcoming erisea in other parts of the world. 
*«This applies in particular to the situation in the Middle 
East which, we feel, affects us directly. Within the scope of 
the common position of the members of the European Community 
we have done our best, and will continue to do so. to convince 
the parties to the conflict of the value of negotiation and of 
the need for a lasting and equitable solution... 

«*...The Federal Government is resolved to play a constructive 
part in removing tensions in Africa. A gsheral. violent con¬ 
frontation between Blacks and Whites in the South of the conti¬ 
nent would produce interminable humai) suffering and economic 
ruin. Such a conflict can only be avoided if the right of self- 
determination and the right to independence of the peoples of 
Rhodesia and Namibia are respected and racism and apartheid 
no longer govern political action. 

••The Federal Republic of Germany identifiek itself with 
these aims. At the same time, it condemns any foreign military 
intervention in Africa and any attempt by foreign powers to 
bring areas under their influence or to secure a hegemonic 
position. We follow this course because we are convinced that 
the striving of the Third World for genuine independence and 
their wish to pursue their development according to their own 
free will are also in the European interest. We arsr. therefore 
willing ta partner them in their efforts to achieve this 
objective... 

• •We are willing to help bring, about a fair distribution of 

prosper!tv between l^rth and South, and to make sacrifices in 
the process. But this will only be possible if ’ we retain our 
cwn productive efficiency. For this we need a well-functioning 
world economic order, that is. one oriented to the laws of ths^ 
market economy- If we permit that system tb.be destroyed it 
will mean misery for all of us...* * ^ . 



ThB first ^sppsiln sIrsMp fiew In Ihs yssr 
ffOO. but It esasBd to be mads soon sftsr 
that. Tha lappalln Is now baing radaslgn^ 
ad and made as a larga carriar. (Saa story 
on paga 10 and If) 
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I^r 99 ld%ni Seh99i with Mr. eifk In Bonn. 


Mr. Olor 0 k ond Chancellor Schmidt. In the background are 
Pollah foreign MlnMer Olsaoweki and Federal foreign Minle- 
ter Benacher (eatreme right). 


POLISH LEADER VISITS BONN 


M r Edward Gietek, First Secretary' 
of Che Central Committee o£ the 
United Polish Workers Party, visited the 
Federal Republic of Germany reteiitly and 
had extensive talks with government lea- 
ders in Bonn. According to a communi¬ 
que. **the visit o£ Mr Gic^k was an 
event of historic importance in the histc*ry 
of relations betwecit the Federal Republic 
of Germany and the Peoples Republic of 
Poland—an event which according to the 
\ciw of bolii sides reflects the successful 
advance taken in the process of norma 1 - 
isaiton." 

*'Both sides expressed their deep satis¬ 
faction on the frank and friendly atmos> 
phtTC and the positive results oi the visit, 
i'hey considered the discussions conclud¬ 
ed in a spirit of mutual understanding 
and were fiuiifuJ and useful and expected 
from them a new and decisive impulse tor 
further developiiieni of mutual illations. 

"’I'he two sides saw in this visit a 
symtiol of the successful efforts inuclc* to 
ovc*rc.ome the obstacles existing lielwcen 
the two peoples and for creating a new 


countries. Both sides were convinced that 
the policy for growing cooperation would 
also serve to secure jieace in Europe." 

Speaking at a dinner for Mr C^icTck in 
Bonn, Chancellor Schmidt said that the 
Polisli leader’s visit was an ometi for the: 
futuie: He said: "Tcxlay 1 can say ic is 
a fact that the Warsaw 'I'reaty laid a 
foundation in the function of hridge- 
buildiiig. In the future, tco, it will fulfil 
this function. 'Ilic Moscow Treaty pre¬ 
ceded it. others have followed it. All 
told, the treaties have contributed largely 
to the comir^ into existcnc‘C of the Con. 
fercnce on Security and Cki-operatiuii in 
Europe (C^C£) and lo its final clocuiiiriit 
ill iielsinki. ... 

..."Our countric's belong to diffcnrctit 
scKial systems and they lK.‘long to diifereiii 
alliances. It is with differing concepti<»iis 
that we approach the masieriiig of our 
resj>eciivc tasks, and we do not want to 
deny or cruse? these* differences. Yet just 
as cicaily do wo sch' the broad outline's of 
something in common: which sets the 
priority goals of protecting peace, ol co- 


eiiabling of a beicer and more successful 
lile for the peoi;l«*s of our two countries". 

During Mr Gierck's visit an agreement 
was sigru.'d on June ii briwcxMi the gov¬ 
ernments of the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many and ;hc People's Republic of Poland 
on the fitrilicT development of economic 
cfx>])crati%m. The signatories were 
Foicign .\fiiiister Geiischer ami Mr. 
7'adcu^.* Wr/aszczyk. Deputy Chairman, 
Ministerial Council and Cliairmaii. Plan¬ 
ning CZoiiiinission of Poland. The agree- 
tnc-iit supplements the German-Pclish co- 
o]M.Talioii agrei'inent of November i, 
1*174- The agrec'iuent provides, among 
Cither things, for loujiciaiioii in the et^o- 
iioniic. industrial and technical lields, 
assistance lor all initiatives and mea¬ 
sures contrihuiing to seek ccK>pcration; 
fdciliiaiiiig biisinc'.s.H contacts lietwcen two 
count ric-s: arranging annual meetings of 
represent a lives of the two countries to 
exchange infornution on ecomimic deve¬ 
lopment irend.v; and extending this agree¬ 
ment Iti icmsonance with the Four Power 
Agrec-'ineiit of .SepteinbcT 3 , 1971 , and its 
cononnitant procedure's to West Berlin. 

The .s|Mjkesman of the Federal German 
Government. Mr Gruenewald, dcscrilied 
Mr GicTek’s visit as an "important and a 
visible sfi'p towards the continuously 
piaciised |>olicy of East-West detente in 
Furojie. 'This is the first */isit ol the 
Pcilisli leadership since generarions, and 
-this fact gives this event a unique import¬ 
ance. This visis would not have been 
IHNisilfle if the three .agreements on emi¬ 
grants. reciprocal claims for pensions and 
a financial crcxljt had not been signed as 
the final act of the process of normalisa¬ 
tion. 

At the end of his vJtit Mr. Giciek 
invited Cilianccllor Schiiiiclt lo visit Poland 
and ll^ invitation was accepted. 


quality in the relations between the two operation lictwecn our populaces, of the 

GERMAN-POLISH ECONOMIC COMMISSION 


T he second meeting of the ioir»t gov¬ 
ernmental commission of the Fede¬ 
ral Republic' of Germany and the 
pics' Republic of Poland for the deve¬ 
lopment of economic, industrial and 
technical co-operation took place in Bonn 
on June a and June g. The German dc** 
legation comprised leading vcpiesenta- 
tives of German correrns and was led by 
the Federal German Minister fop Econo¬ 
mics, J)r. Hans Pridcrichs, .and the Polish 
delegation was led by the Polish Deputy 
1*rime Minister, Mr. Kazimicr^ Olszewski. 


During the course of the last few years. 
PoiM-nc; has bcmomc the vec ond-largc‘st 
trading partner of the Federal Rcputilic 
as fay as trader with the Eastern bloc, is 
cxmccriied. On a medium term basis. 
German-Polish economic relations wf»uld 
be consblidatcxl with a considerable in¬ 
crease in Polish supplies. In this context 
tl\e favourable position of Poland’s energy 
and raw iflaterials pcxential vis-a-vis coal, 
copper and sulphur, could be of gieat ad¬ 
vantage. a 
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MINISTER NURUL HASAN IN BONN 



Unton MinMnr of CifueaUon Piof. fiuru9 Hasan with Fadarai Education MMatar Rohda- 


U NION Educaiioii Minister. Pruf. Nurul 
Hasna. concluded his one-week visit 
to the Federal Republic of Germany re¬ 
cently. During his stay 'in Bonn. h« had 
talks with piuminent representatives of 
Uie Federal German Government and 
leading cultural and scientific organisa¬ 
tions. 

The Federal German Education Minis¬ 
try announced that during Jiis stay an 
Bonn the Indian guest had a detailed 
exchange of views wiUi his German 
counterpart, Mr. Helmut Rohde. The 
talks centred mainly on .cultural mat¬ 
ters aiul development. jf academic and 
vocational teauiiiig. doth the ministers 
agreed that practical vocational training 
must be put on an equal status with aca¬ 
demic leaching. a 

Minister Rohde appreciated tm; success¬ 
ful efforts being made by Asian and 
African countries to improve their edu¬ 
cational systems. 

Prof. Hasan also held talks with C^t- 
man educationists on educational collabo¬ 
ration between the two countric*s. 

Prof. Hasan met Mr. Wilhelm Hann. 
president of the standing Gommission of 
Education, ministers and the Education 
Minister of Baden-Wuertlembeig. 
visited Heidelberg University and the 
South Asia Institute. 

The Education Minister discussed. 


among exher things, the trends and pro¬ 
blems of research in natural sciences in 
Caerman universities. 

Prof. Hasan, presented a collection of 
yd books on India to the Indological 
seminar. 

Prof. Hasan, was also given a formal 
reception by the Ruhr University at Boc¬ 
hum. the youngest of ^he German Uni¬ 
versities. 

The Indian Minister had discussions 


with German scientists and senior profes¬ 
sors about university administration, joint 
researclt projecis ami oihcnr matters. 

Ptof. Hasan visited the Technical Uni¬ 
versity and the Max-Plank Institute at 
Stuttgart. 

He also visited the Agrkuhural Uni¬ 
versity at Hohenheim. one of the oldest 
universities and had talks there on pto- 
blc*ms of agpricultural education and re¬ 
search. B 


QERMAN-ROMANIAN TALKS 


HE Romanian Minister for Youth 
” Affairs, Mr. Ion Traian Stefarieseu 
visited the Federal Republic of Geriiiany 
recently as leader of a delegation which 
had lMX‘n invited by Dr. Mrs. Katliarina 
Focke. Federal CkTinan MinistCT for 
Youth. Family and Health Affairs. 

The Romanian delegation had talks 
with Dr. Focke. Mr. Rudolf Hauck, 
Chairman of the Bundestag (ijower House 
oi Parliament) Committee on Youth, 
Family and Health Affairs, and represen¬ 
tatives of various party groups in the 
Parliament, officials of the Fexeign Office 


and executive members of the Association 
of the Political Youth Ring (Verbaende dc's 
Riiiges Politischcr Jugend). 

4 

The Romanian Youth Minister parti¬ 
cipated in tlie inaugural session of the 
bilateral seminar on “the role oT*youih 
rssoriations in realising the deci-ions taken 
by the CSCE conference" oiganised by 
the Association of Communist Youth and 
the German Federal Youth Ring. 

During the course of discussions, there 
was detailed exchange of views on the 


work being done by the Youth in both 
tountries and dcvelopn^cnt oi bilateral 
youth exchanges. Both ministers discuss¬ 
ed existing problems and expressed views 
in favour of intensification of the manifold 
youtli contacts, in the spirit of the bila¬ 
teral agreemeht for cultural and scienti¬ 
fic cooperatioti. They characterised the 
specific contribution of youth Cor extend¬ 
ing the multifarious cooperation between 
the two countries as a valuable contribu¬ 
tion for strengthening peac«. security and 
cooperation. The discussions took place 
in a warm and friendly atmosphere. • 


8PO STATEMENT ON APARTHEID IN SOUTH AFRICA 


•T*HE Executive of tJie SPD party has 
* expressly addressed itself to apar- 
theid poliiy and has stated its \iews in 
favour oi a ilear and unequivcxal Ger¬ 
man policy vis-a-vi.s South Africa. In 
the context of the visit to Germany of 
Prime Minister Vorsier, the SPD Execu¬ 
tive emphasised that the party rejected 
apartheid policy just like any other form 
of racism. It was in the German interest 


to utilize every c^portunity to make clear 
to the government of South Africa the 
Standpoint of tlie Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

According to the SPD, the South Afri¬ 
can Government was following a policy 
which suppressed the majority of the peo¬ 
ple and tolerated racial disciimination. It 
was a policy "incompatible with our 
views on human rlghu." This injustice 


must be uone away with also from a 
feeling of responsibility for future Euro- 
pean-African co-exUtcnce. The SPD party 
calkxl upon the Federal Government to 
use its good offices to see that the German 
citizens who had so far been denied this 
privilege be allowed to visit South Africa. 
This was specially true for representatives 
of the church and trade unions who had 
been turned back. • 
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■■i’eiBs' ehiUtrBfUthnlr* which It houfit in an old elnama houta in WttI Batlin 
i( ''teantiy won lha Brothan Ofimm Prlta for tha fourth lima. 


Ludwig either alone or together with 
anocUtcs, deal prcdofenmantly with sub- 
jecta ffom everyday life. There's no flight 
into fancy, no fairy-tale flourishes that 
adults arc so fond of sounding when 
writii^ for children. And 'Grips' themes 
are alao suitable for adult attention, at 
they are filled with life and are totally 
devoid of artificiality. 

Grown-ups arc not the least suiynised by 
the content, partirularly those wh> grew 
up in a time when obedience and autho- 
ity were the prime ingredients of family 
iife. Surprise, sometimes even dtagrin. 
marks their composurr when they see 
*Giips* pe r for m ances providing practical 
inatnictions for healthy, sound diiobc«li. 
ence to false authorities. 

"Grips' theatre has made a spladi, and 
not only in Germany. The plays. prcSluced 
and performed in Berlin for the last ten 
years, have also been translated into seven- 



■p HE colloquial lx>w German word 

'grips* defies simple explanation. 

Perhaps, the word “gumption" comes 
close. Yet it best indicates the aims of a 
thcatrial company in Berlin of the same 
name i\|iicli produces and performs plays 
for children. It is this 'gumption' of his 
young audience that Volker Ludwig, 
head of Germany's most advanced child¬ 
ren's theatre, is seeking to address in 
his repertoire of plays. 

The Children's Theatre of Berlin, cele¬ 
brating the first decade of its existence, 
has introduced a new concept in .drama for 
little people. Us plays, written by Volker 


teen other languages. Interest abroad in 
the Berlin model ol children's drama- 
tics is substantial. Universitfes such as the 
one in Oran. Algeria, seek information 
about the dramatic techniques of the 
Berlin company, theatrical figures from 
all over the world come to watdh the 
company at work and study their techni¬ 
ques. 'Grips' has performed iu plays in 
Switierland. Australia, Luxumbeig. luly 
and the Netherlands. This summer, Vol¬ 
ker Ludwig will take up an invitation to 
lecture about his ideas in Brazil, and alao 
to provide support for local performancea 
of those plays. 
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SPOTLIGHTS 


GERMAN FOOTBALL TEAM IN INDIA 



^ HE soccer team oC the Wackep Club 
* ' of West Berlin arrived in New Delhi 
on June 15 for. a. two-day pibgramme of 
exhibition, matches. Their • Brsl 'match' 
was in Delhi against the team of the 
Jagjit Cotton Ttrxtile Mills, Fhagwara, at. 
the Ambedkar stadium and it wm a goal- 
•less draw. Th^ Wacker Club tektn pro- 
ceeded to Bangalore the. next^ day and 
scored , a 1-0 vktoiV over the Karnataka ' 
Chief Minister's Eleven. In .'the pie* 
tuie at left. 'President Fakruddin AU 
Ahmed is seen being introduce to the 
WackcT Club players. w. 



V/- ‘ . . . ' ' 

Giniii Aiilhiet operat- 
fmigliter .out o# 
1; igyd, , A totid of 78 teas 
of iIm maximum loads to 
a stngic hPeighter out €tf 
A'iBa|iMr. part of the ton^ 
of textilm mid handkrafu. 
a mem boom of Indian, han^- 

^_ mid .texifles abroad, Lufthansa has 

q||»cnu«d 14 special casgo litghis 
ions jin Mky alone. • 




INDIAN 
JOURNALIST 
IN BONN 

Bil R. Punyapriya Daigupta, Assistant 
Editor^ Indian Exprau, was in the 
Federal Republic of Germany on an in¬ 
formation tour recently. During his suy 
in Bonn, he visited several government 
offices, including the Foreign QAce. Minis¬ 
try of Defence, and the German Ministry 
of Economic Cooperation. In Germany, 
Mr. Daagupta also had discussions with 
government oflicials, and members of 
the Bundestag. (Lower House ol Parlia. 
ment). Picture shows Mr. Dasgupta with 
Mr. OfEermann of the Ministry of Econo- 
mic CooperaticMi in Bonn. • 
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ROURKELA’S NEW PIPE PLANT 


by DR. P. L. AGRAWAL. GENERAL MANAGER. ROURKELA STEEL PLANT 


B OURKELA today is the only 
^ ■ 8t«x*l plant manufacturing the 
' full range of flat products^ and • pipes so 
■ essential for building fertilizers and cbe> 
miril plants, oil exploration, to meet de> 

. fence nctediT and to Vnake 'a whole host of 
, products required for the ccondiny. The 
product-mix. of Roifrkela consists of wide 
ind heavy plates.‘hot Mled coils • hot 
rolled sheets and thinner plates, cold roll¬ 
ed sheets and co\U. galvanized sheeu and 
coils, tin plates, electric&l sheets, atmour 
plates and electrkc resistance welded pipes 
Rollrkela also produces **SONA" calcium 
ammiNiium nitrite fertilizer. "RAJA" 
ammonium sulphate fertiliter alHl a 
number ol coal tar and benaol |)Todiicu. 

WIDB RANGE O# 

PRODUCTS 


forward the growth of the oil indus¬ 
try for self-sufficiency. Ruurkela contributes 
its mite in the form of pipes for the pipc- 
ii|ic for tsansportation of oil. When one 
thinks of the ship-huil«ling^ industry’s 
growth, both as a foreign exchange ear¬ 
ner and c^nserver. the shi{f-builcKng qua¬ 
lity p.lau*s produced at Rcuirkela make 
their mark. 

'The Government's decision to set up 
a refinery at .Mathura naturally meant 
transportation of crude oil from 
Salaya on the Gujarat coast to Mathura 
over a distance of nearly i.aou km. To 
make the ^pipeline project economical, the 
decision, was to go in for large diameter 
pipes bigger than Ihn biggest diameter 
pipes that wctc iiidigenousty available, 
i.c.. 18" OD pipes from the Rourkc'la 


skill in manufacturing API steel and pipes 
is readily available; tti) the time required 
la get the 'API monogran) for spiraL weld 
‘pipes would be-much less for Rourkela; 
and'iv) the hot rolled coils of proper qua¬ 
lity will be availal)le—Rourkela was the 
obvious choice. • 

GLOBAL TENDERS 
The Government's sanction for this 
project was obtained on March as. 1974. 
Based on the feasibility and detailed pro¬ 
ject reports prepared by Metallurgical 
and Engineering Consulianu (India) Limi¬ 
ted after global tenders and scrutiny, the 
order was placed on HOESCH oC the Fed* 
ml Republic of Germany in March 1974 
for supply of plant and equipment and 
erection and commissioning. Their Indian 
associates are Greeves Cotton Co. Ltd.. The 


I'o these have now been added larger Plant. It alsc» meant import of civil and structural works were entrusted 

diameter spiral weld pipes: cold rolled P*p<:s spending a substantial amount of to Hindustan Steelworks Construction 
grain oriented elertrical sheets would be foreign exchange. Tlie only viable alter- Limited. The civil work was started in 


prcxlucecl at a later stages. Rourkela is 
and will continue t<» be the only steel 
plant capable of producing such a wide 
range of products. 

These products are of such nature that 
there is hardly any industry which does 
not utilize these eitfier directly or indirect- 
1 >. The Rourkela products are so ver¬ 
satile that anywhere in the country the 
common man uses these in one form ct 
the other. 

Rourkela's contribution to the vital 
areas of defence preparedness has been 
accepted by those responsible fen* the coun¬ 


riativc to import of pipes was the setting 
up of a Spiral Weld Pipe Plant In the 
country whi<.h w'ould not only meet the 
demand of pipes for this projcxrt but also 
would meet the growing needs of the ex- 
paneling oil industry in India in the 
future 

SPECIAL ADVANTAGE 

Because of the very special advantage 
of locality the Spiral Weld Pipe Plant-at 
Rourkela— i) Rourkela has already been 
producing API pipes for the last 16 years 
and has liecn given the API monograni 
by Che Ameiican Petroleum Institute; ii) 


June 1Q74, structural erection in Novem- 
1974 and equipment erection in October. 
> 97 . 5 - Testing and trials of equipment 
were started in February 1976 and the 
plant formally commissioned on June 17, 
1976 — in just two years and three 
months from the time the Government's 
sanction was obtained—by Mr. Moham¬ 
mad Yunus, the Prime Minister's Special 
Envoy in the presence of Mr. M. A. 
Wadud Khan, Secretary Steel and 
SAIL. Mr. B.B. Vohra. Secretary Ministry 
of Petroleum. Mr. C.R. Das Gupta. 
Chairman IOC. and a host of prominent 


trv's defence. When the nation looks the necessary technical know-how and (Continued on page 9} 
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March ihc German Federal ] Besides the ijght of consultation with/ cil to rehabilitate and protect the 

Parliament passed the bill on MUbc-| the employen on matters of general inte- workers. If there is a d*>«d|nrit 
sttmmung (Co-detenuinatioii). the legalE rc‘st< the works council enjoys certain, employer and the works council ou 
framework for ilie conduct of iiuJustrialt definc'd rights of co-determination and! ters where the works council is 
lelations iti i>cdci:al Republic of Ceinian>^ consultation in aicial, personnel and cco-. to co-determinacion. either side can br:i^ 
lliis was the subjeit wtiidi Jong troublcdj noniic spheres. In the social sphere it has the matter before a joint arbitraciofi* 
the relations between the ruling roalition^ a parity with the management in deriding;^ Wheiy; sututury righu ai^ Involred llie 

ISIrn ^ • >' li__■-«- - 


1 


partners, the .ScK'ial Democrats (SPD) and.) matters like hours of work, work-breaks, 
Uie liberal Fiee Deuiucrats (FDP), until} time and method of payment, holidays; 
they finally agrc-t^l U|mmi a comptomisc; and internal welfare arrangements. It, 
last December, llie problem was bow uj raiinot act alone. Appoi|ttnnfept, dismissal,, 
expand the existing system of iO-deteriniii| the penonnel sphere, the management, 
ation with due regard both to the de-[. promotion, allocaiion of work; transfer.- 
tnand of the trade unions for workers"^ and regrouping, all need advance tonsenb 
participation in industrial managemenJ 
on paiiiy basis, and the insistence of thei 


of the works couficil. 

• i 


' \ i i \ 


con-y 

pro-^' 

\ 

\ 


employers on preserving their final 
trol over tvhat they consider their 
perly. 

K.U IJ MiM 
Oi 

Although the new law whiih will conu*’ 
into eflecL on July i thin \c-ar. has noU 
completely satisfied the Federation o^ 

Carman Trade Unions (DC;il) or iluirl 

^vocaM. in tiic SPD. it gen a long way* mauer» wch as manufacturii^ 

in tulfiiUiv a itearly tweniylise year nidiods. autcanation. prodinaion pto-f undemotTaiic role. The unioaa theha 

demaml ot the DGB. the earlur achieve | g,amme and the financial standing of thc^ »eiB particularly ooncemed abour- ihe^ 
inents in the field ol ui^detemiination in. enterprise. Shut-downs, staff ruts, reduc-: great concentration of German heavy In-j 

—wliK-ie - - •-• • • - • ' ^ 


In regard to economic, matters, in the' 
enterprises having more than a hundred, 
workers the law provides for the setting, 
of a joint 'economic committee’ composetl.* 
of lietween four and eight member, ona 
half supplied by the workers arid the! 
other by the employer. This committee^ 
» entitled to information ixi all import-; 


final derision lies with the labour coun. 


To make themselves independent and 
efficient, the members of the works coun¬ 
cil enjoy special proteedpn and a nuoiMtar 
of priviRges. railing from co^leie free¬ 
dom from production' work thrpngbdln 
the period of council membership lo 
periodic long leave to attend courses of 
further education and training. The em¬ 
ployer has to provide all the facilities and £ 
bear all the costs relating to the worka ^ 
council. M 

Co-determination is the otitcnme of the i 
combined efforts on the part of the Allies, 
the unions, and the German political ] 
leaders immediately after the war, to pre- ^ 
vent the German industriaUsts from play¬ 
ing again in the future .their 


the Federal Republic of Gemiaiiy—wliieii 
arc also the principal aclu"\enieii^ 
hitherto—date back to tlio earliest periodj; 
in the life of the Federal Rc’public. j 

Workers' participation in German pri-' 
\atc industries operates at two levels—on^ 
the sliup liuor and on managerial boards. 
'I'he Works Constitution Act of 1951— j 
later ri'placed by chat of 197a—^revivi 
the old tradition of industrial demoerj 
in Germany in the Weimar Republic by! 
bringing into action an elected 
council in every industrial cstablishmeni 
employing more than five |>ersons. Tlii! 
council is ncK aT joint body but consist 
entirely of workers. Its members 
elected In a secret ballcH by all employ 
ces of the enterprise for three yean, li 
size varies according to the sire of t1 
plant: it may consist of just one meml 
representing five to ao workers or may| 
have thirtyfive or more, representing 
than 9,000 workers. Companies with lev* 
eral divisions and joint companies 
have a combined central works council.! 
The young employees under 18 years 
age have a representative of their own. 


enterprise. Shut-downs, staff cuts, reduc^ 
tion and alterations in the scale of pro^ 
duction require advance consent of thd 
works council. ; 

In the case of major redundancies, the 
employer is ^und to set out a 'social; 
plan* in conjunction with the works coun- 


dustry in a few hands and especially in the ^ 
Ruhr. It is, therefore, no wonder that the ^ 
unions acquired the highest f or m of co-1 
determination in coal and iron and steel ^ 
industries at the very start of their agita-1. 
tion for sharing power in manaecment In f 
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1951. The Co-detenninaiion Act uC 1951 
gave equal repmrntation to ilie' Workers 
ihareholdm on the supervisory board 
of every joint stock and limiicd company 
in coal and steel. 

Unlike the single-board Anglo-American 
syuem. Gcnnan companies have two 
boards: The supervisory board (AuCiicht- 
srat) and the executive board (Vorstand). 
The supervisory board which meets only 
four or five times a year» appoinu the 
executive board (composed of people not > 
belonging to it)» scrutinises the annual 
accounts of the oimpany and is respons¬ 
ible for all major policy decisions, such as 
mcigers, takeovers or vital labour oigan- 
isackm sdiemes. The executive board con. 
ducu the ilay-to^day management of the 
company. 

iwNtMort^ 

All supervisory biMlirds contain an un¬ 
even number of members: eleven, fifteen, 
or twenty-one. Thus on a supcTvisorj 
board of eleven mcnibors, five are ap¬ 
pointed by the shareholders and five by^ 
the workers. The eleventh member — 
known as the neutral inan'<—is co-opted 
by the two sides of the supenrvisory board. 
He represents the public interest and hai 
a casting vote in the event of a deadlock. 
In the coal and steel industries the work¬ 
ers are also represented on the executive 
board by an elected labour director. He 
is usually entrusted with wages, penonnel 
and welfare questions. 

In other joint stock and limited com¬ 
panies outsit coal and steel having more 
than 500 workers, the existing system of 
co-determination prosidcs only one-third 
share to the workers on the supervisory 
board. This has been the greatest snag Sn 


the effective participation of labour in 
management and the unions have beren 
asking for the extension of the coal-steel 
model CO all ocher big industries. How¬ 
ever, the unions have their critics and 
more to in the liberal Free Demcxraticl 
Farty, the partner in the government. 
The critics argue that, pushed to itsj 
lexical conclusion, oo-determination 
would petrify the structure of indusuy 
and could end in elimination of free en¬ 
terprise which brought the German ccolI 
nomic * miracle.* 

It is this argument which the SPD had{ 
fo encounter while pleading the case ofj 
the unions. Moreover, they had to be! 
cxtra-cautious not to offend their coa¬ 
lition partners on the eve of the coming 
federal election in October. As a result, 
the new measure on co-deteitnlnation, al¬ 
though in advancement in some ways, 
falls much short of DGB's expectations. 

IrQlMI. Sf'A'fS 


pany concerned. A ‘labour director* in 
the executive board, similar to one in coal t 
and steel industries is also provided for. 

Two provisions in the new measure 
have, however, failed to satisfy the unions. 
First, it gives the edge to the shareholders' 
side on die supervisory board in the event 
of' an irreconcilable deadlock. For in such 
an ervent, the board chairman, who is 
generally appointed by the shareholders. 
Itas a casting vote. Second, it makes the 
senior executives a separate group within 
the work force and provides them with 
the right to nominate two candidates to 
the supervisory board. The trade union 
leaders argue that the senior executives 
would always take the side of the em¬ 
ployer in case of conflict between labour 
and capital. 

Showing their dissatisfaction with the 
new measure the DGB has already made 
ii kiiowi. that the unions demand for the 


the entire employees on the supervison' 
board of every company with a.000 em-< 
ployecs or more. Thus by mid-1978, 
German companies will be jointly gov¬ 
erned by capital and labour. The 
supervisory board will be made up of 10 
representatives from the shareholders and; 
10 from die employees. In acfdition toj 
whatever trade union members from the 
work force of the company get into ihei 
supervisory board, the DGB will have thej 
right to nominate three of the labemr 
representatives of the supervisory board! 


The new measure, which comes into! of the coal-stecl model of co- 

operation on JuJy i, 1976, provide* equali •Iciermination to other industrie* wouM 
number* of *eat« to the shareholden and! “"tinue. In thi* endeavour the union 


leaders would undoubtedly prefer the path 
of negofiarions only, fur it is not a ques¬ 
tion of securing good wages or conditions 
of work, which the German workers al¬ 
ready have, but of sharing power with 
capital in partnership. 

Meanwhile there is no doubt* that the 
industrial peace that the Federal Repub¬ 
lic enjoys is largely due to the contr^led 
bcliaviour of the trade unions and the 
success of ooudetenuination. • 

(The above article appeared in the 
'Eastern EconotnisV of June it, 1976, and 


who need not be employees of the com-t is reprinted by kind permission.) 


ROURKELA'S NEW PIPE PLANT 

(Continued ftom page 7 > 


people connected with the Indian oil 
industry. 

The plant has the average production 
capacity of 55,000 tonnes of spiral weld 
pipes per year in the diameter ranging 
from 14** to 64** witli wall thickness of 
3 mm to .1J.7 mm. The pipes can be 
made available with the minimum length 
of 7.5 meters and maximum of 13 meters. 
The pipes can be made from the hot 
idled strips of width ranging from 700 
mm to 1,575 mm and it is capable of 
producing API 5 LS-x 70. The plant Is 
being manned and maintained by execu¬ 
tives and Ccchiiidans specially trained in 
Ceimany in similar sophisticated plants. 


The first supply from this pipe plant 
would be for about 86,000 tonnes of 24" 
OD API Pipes to the LS-xga ipaiifiril.. 
tious rcqqiied for the plpe^line between 
Vikramgram and Mathura of the Indian 
Oil Corporation. Supplies will start from 
July 1976 and are likely to be completed 
by the beginning of 1979. Based on 
today’s market price of imported spiral 
weld pipes, this requirement would have 
cost our country nearly Rs. 37 crores in 
foreign exchange, while this pipe plant 
has cost the nation a total of Rs. lo cro- 
res with a little over Rs. 7 crores only in 
foreign exchange in other words: with 
the very first order that is going to be 


executed by the pipe plant, the natioo 
would be saving nearly gp cfMf ffl 

the cvcigrowing oil fit Tndtii Ih 

the long run. it would prove to be one 
of the. biggest foreign exchange earners 
and savers. 

More than anything else the larger dia- 
metre, spiral iveld pipes Will have the 
seal of Kaurkcla's proven quality and 
will meet the demands of the country in 
a most vital sector. • 

(Excerpts from an article which appeared 
in a special supplement of the 'Ttmes of 
india\) 
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Th 0 Jvmbo Zwpp^lln, mb iMrgm mb m BupMrUnkMr, may bM IhM a/iowar Co ttoubiM frMM a/r frMight eMrriMr ByBiMmM. 


COME-BACK 
OF THE ZEPPELIN 


"^HE Zeppelin is poised to stage a come 
* back. Airships are to undergo trials 
to determine whether they can be put to 


economic use in developing countries as 
freight carriers. 

1 C (he trials prove a success, assembly¬ 
line production can be given the go-ahead 
and the project will continue to receive 
financial backing from the Bonn Federal 
Government. 

On 13 April, Thccxlor WucHenkempar* 
Germany's only airship 
took his leave of Mttelhcim in dlii 
and flew to West Africa. 

His etatf of 150 in Muelhcllil. %■ 
and steel town near Etseri, |iba|^ ^ 
fingers crossed as Zeppetifi um 
kemper flew out to Mk wflniMV 
I, a small airship that has undOtgOin#' bn* 
tensive flight trials in this country for 
four years, can fly to West Africa Under 
iu own steam. 

Otherwise the Zeppelin will be air 
beighted out and assemhlcd at Its ifesil- 
nation. But problems will then start in 


On its a.ooo-kilometre (i.aso-mile) 
flight across the Sahara there are neither 
landing strips nor fuelling facilities for 
the sixty-metre (aoo-ft) aLeppclin. which 
was originally designed as a prototype for 
advertising purposes. 

The Wt>L 1 cad only carry a two-ton 
payload and it normally limited to flights 
of gqp or 6 od Ifllomeum (goo to sfio miles). 
In Africa it will have to travel three times 
Dp and at ex¬ 



t9 OfUl 

___flanriar or 

• tooiPOabte flto 
"f Wm* AMton coait. 

miUDte site on the outskirts of the 
Sahara. If this proves necoMary, unkeirs 
will have to ferry to and from the site at 
regular intervals In order to cpsure that 
fuel Is available. 

A solution will have to be found to 
these and other problems, because starting 
in May Wuellcnkcmper's Zeppelin will 


have embarked on three months of trials 
in the tropics, flying across Ghana, Upper 
Volta, Niger and Mali. 

The trials are to be financed by the 
Bonn Ministry of Economic Coopcsatlon 
with a view to assertalning svhethcr the 
first post-war Zeppelins can withstand the 
wear and tear they will undergo in the 
operational area. 

Then, and then only, will assembly line 
production prove economic. There la no 
point in manufactnriiif g lopg run qf glr- 
slilpt if they fall to carry out the ndg Ihit 
Is envisaged far them In th« devetoplhg 
countries. 

Thecxlor Wuellenkempcr gnd g petty o 
seventeen operatives from Muelhelm wi| 
be putting the WL I througlt its paces in 
West Africa, airshipplng freight to out¬ 
lying and inaccessible settlements all over 
the operational area. 

The small Zeppelin with its tough¬ 
skinned shell of pjastic-ccMitcd si>'nthetic 
fibre can be loaded and off-loaded in mid¬ 
air while roped to its moorings. 

The airship is thus largely independent- 


m _ 








of airstrip facilities In the deserts and the 
communities it will serve are so far off 
the beaten track that they are inaccessible 
to road- or rail traffic. 

Always assumiug the trials, in West 
Africa- prove a success, the Muelheim air. 
ship firm feel they will have achieved a 
major breakthrough. •Zeppelins 'will be 
mass-produced in this country again. Plans 
a^e filed away at Mulheim airport. Work 
can start as 'soon as the go-ahead is given. 

_ 

The version designed for use in the 
developing world will be twice the WDL's 
size—ISO metres (400 ft) long. It wilt al^ 
carry forty tons of fre^t over dtstaftces 
of between 5,000 and 4,000 kilometres 
(1,000 and 1,500 miles). 

Zeppelins for the tropics will cost an 
estimated six to seven million deutsch- 
marks each, but running costs will be ex¬ 
tremely modest, Theodor Wuellenkemper 
notes. 

They are powered by twin 400-hp en¬ 
gines at an hourly fuel cost of. a mere 110 
deutchmarks (DMl-Rs. 5.40) or so. 


Picture af right shows one of the first 
isppsllns over Uks Consumes In the 
fs^srst PspubUe of Germany in 1900, M 
bottom right Is the Ineentor of this airshto 
Count FardUianO son Zappeiln whoaa firaC 
seppattn took off in 1900, Pietura batom 
^wa tha grandaon of the insantor. 
Count Aiejtander Brandenatoin Zeppelin 
explaining the ••balloon sahleto'^to a 
child at an aKhIbiilon at Stuttgart. 
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:y4PTy\lN OF 

ESCAPADES OF A 

FASCINATING 

ROQUE 



Wilhffm Voigt in th§ /«jf yt«/s, $tUi 
to hM¥§ tot bwsring of //it guards 
raglmwnt capltan that ha n$¥ar was. 


0 , 

W ' HKTHER or iibi the German!! Iiavc 
^ K^nie of humour haii long been 
a mailer of contiileralSe intemaikmai de¬ 
bate with the jucig'mrfii idependiiig on the 
penonal prefertnev of ihcue ttmctriiccl. 

One things Imwcvcr, is certain; that 
laige numbers t»f Germans, and particu¬ 
larly younger ones, have a very soTi spot 
inclireil for that rascinaiing rogue the **Cap 
tain of KcH‘|>eiiick,'* whose cseapadcs of 
taking the mickey out of the humcnirless. 
hide-bcMMNl, monocled, apd corseited 
PmaiBu AlaH^cffiiers to Berlin gi the lie- 
ginning of the cciitut^, made Him world- 
famous. 


kofpfi\h:k 


gcxHl laugh about it ever since. Celebrat¬ 
ed playwright Carl Zuekmayer dramatiz¬ 
ed it in his 1931 play, "Der Hauptmann 
von Koepciikk,*’ which was Uier made 
into a movie. 


So when a group of GtTmant recently 
heard that the grave of the *'Koepennk 
Captain"—his real name was Wilhelm 
Voigt-in LUKembourg was threatened with 
obliteration they intervened and the 
l^uxcmlxMirg authorities, with their own 
peculiar sen.w of the ridiculous, gladly 
changed their minds. 

llie story begins in Mlifi in 1906. 
Volffb .*fAt was having of hia 

losing bailies with Ike Pfrudbn bureau¬ 
cracy, which he loathed. He belil^ed, 
rightly or wrongly, that Uie bureaucrats 
were dooming him to poverty because of 
his criminal record. 


The drama pokefl^'great Cun at the ssp- 
|KMied German mentality of that day, with 
its urorship of uniforms and its native res. 
pcH't for authority. Germans, who had 
little love for the Prussian bureaucracy, 
were also amused and even Kaiser Wil> 
helm If is said 10 have chuckled. 

As for Voigt, he was caught but not 
very severely puiiishcxi this time. Ho 
eventually managed to leave, the -country, 
going to Luxeniliourg, where he died in 
i9at. He was buried at public expense ai 
Notre Dame Cemetery, where the rules 
Hiy that-pauper graves ate mainMlfled fbr 
ofilywgo years. Therein lias the present 
problem; the 50 yeata were up several 
years ago, aud cemeten'y authorities wctc’ 
preparing to use the site for another 
grave. 


They allegedly wouldn't give him a 
work permit so that he could support 
liimscir, nor would they let him try his 
luck elsewhere by issuing him a pass|K>rt. 
Much of his criminal iccord had derived 
from earlier cftiris to extricate liimscif 
from similar situations, by such methods 
as making false iktatemc^nts or stealing 
passport forms. 

lliis lime, though, he dealt with the 
situation in a way that has fired imagin¬ 
ations ever since. In a junk shop, he 
found and bought a worn but well tailor¬ 
ed uniform ol^a i-aptain of the Kaiser's 
elite First Guards Regiment. 

He put it on in a railway station waih- 
foom, and at that moment Wilhelm 
\'oigt, the lifelong loser, became a new 
and different man. He swelled with pride 
as he noted the deference shown him by 
tlic people at the statkm. 

Outside iJic suihm, he saw a detach¬ 
ment of eleven grenadiers 'marching out 
fnrni Spandau, steppesd up to .-them and 
took chaige. Nobody ' questioned his 
authority Ic^ do this. 

He and his troops marched to the city 
hall In Koepenlck—now a borough of East 
Berlin—where they placed the mayor, 
secretary and cashier In military custody 
and siezed the city treasury. Voigt failed, 
however, in his main aim. Ho had wanted 
to order a passport made for himself, but 
KopeiiicA had no passport oRice.' 

It wasn't long before the'hoax was ex- 
pcMed and people have beern having a 


Many Germans couldn't bear the 
thought of this. Individuals and groups, 
includdig the Cologne Carnival Atsexia- 
tion and the Circus Sarrasani, made dona¬ 
tions for t|ie upkeep of Voigt's grave. 

A German representative to the 
European Parliament, which meets in 
UUKcmlKniTg. took a personal tmercst. 
Wol%ang Sdiwabc fixesd things up with 
his fellow deputy in the parliament, Lux- 
cmbouig's lady Mayor Colette Flcsch. She 
gave assurances that the grave of the 
ncKcd charlatan would be maintained 
"for ete rnity". . _ 

A film on 'The Captain of Kocpenck* 
is available to film clubs and libraries 
from the Embassy of The Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany, Sew Delhi, 


Th9 caf tdin'a grave in LuKambourg, 
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Hamburg port celebrates twth anniversary 

^ HE port erf Hsmbuig celebrated Ua became a member of the Hanwaclc Lea- rtsh. Over ibo contuli repvemntcd Ham- 
anniversary in May with a gne (leather with Luebcck and Bremen), bmg In the world and. even if they wer-* 
falttte from the fire-boau' water guni. it already had a population of 5,000. The not all official, did mtKh to encourage 
fireworks, music, and with speeches. Nicolai fleet lay in port, and St. Nicholas world nrade. 

In actual fact, Hamburg’s port Is con- had been declared patron saint of ships. On October 19. 168S. Kaiser Wilhelm 

siderably older than this, but May 7. 11B9 After the American War of Independ- II officially opened the new port. Optim- 
is a most convenient historical landmark ence and the granting of independence to ists were proved right when trade and 

and reason for eUborate celebration. their Spanish and Portuguese colonics In prosperity incieaied at a tremendous rate. 

On tbU day the port of Hamburg was America, both North and South America The people of Hamburg subiequenUy 
granted iu charter of freedom by ihe started turning their attention to new erected a mammoth monument of Bismarck 
noble emperor Frederic Barbarossa. markers. ovcrlookii« the port, not at elected re^ 

Hamburg hgs always been extremely Napoleon had partially paralysed world pteientatlvc nor aa iron chancellor, but as 
proud of this charter and has treasured tradci but now it began to grow and flou- protcaive knight Roland of the market 



it correspondingly, despite disparaging 
scepticism from some cricica. * 

According to the people of Hamburg t 
the charter guarantees the freedom of 
their port and a duty-five passage fiw 
their ships from Hamburg out into the 
North Sea—and that is all there is to it I 
Barbarossa died a year after he had 
granted the chancr. He was drowned on 
the third crasade to the Holy land. 

But Hamburg continued to flourisli. Its 
port was primarily concerned with the 
export of flour. The grain came from 
the surrounding Holstein markets and 
was ground by the watermills of Rcesen- 
damm and Grosien Burstah. From there 





«!■■ 


crude. 



That was a time of towering galleoiis, 
of impressive passenger steam ships. Dur¬ 
ing this time Hapag grew to become the 
largest shipping line In the wodd. 

The port was spared during the Great 
War, only to be turned into a scene of 
smouldering destruction along with by 
far the greater pan of the city. Ovei 
5,000 wrecks bad to be cleared out 01 the 
pon. 

Today. Hambuig is once more ihc 


its was taken by ship from Hamburg to 
Holland and Flanders in exchange for 
other goods. 

By mid-i4ih century, when Hamburg 


A Mhtp coming Inlo Homhurg hwbour. 


Federal Republic of Germany’s largest 
port. It is frequented by 500 ahippliV 
lines, and further served by the new 
Koehlbrandbruecke and the Elbe tunnel. 
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A drum ofnuchar wrmiu buinghwurud 
iiAo a Btorugu thttmb^r. 


T here U no longer the ilight- 
cit «knibt that nuclear energy will 
play a major cole in the Federal Republic 
of Germany in future and in ten yean it 
ii expected to account for 15 per cent 
of the energy produced in the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 

According to the experU^ nuclear 
energy production b a perfectly clean 
proccM. Nuclear power tutiont uae up 
no oxygen. They emit no toxic combus' 
lion gaaea such ai sulphur dioxide or 
carbon dioxide and they produce no 
dust. The small amounts of radio-active 
gases released into the atmosphere soon 
become dispersed to the point where they 
are harmless and are then constanily 
rarefied even further by the process orf 
radio-acitve decomposition. 

The main threat is presented by the 
radio-active waste produced by nuclear 
research and technology. It cannot sim¬ 
ply be dispcMcd of like normal waste 
since It keeps its dangerous radio-activity 
fbr years — in the case of plutonium 239 
for many thousands of years. 

Safety precautions arc therefore drawn 
up with a view to the fact Uiat thev 
have to be effective for just as long and 
the answer has been sought deep down 
in the eardi. The dbused Asse salt-mine 
in the Federal Republic of Germany is 
now journey's end for radio-active waste. 
It b situated in the foothills of \he Harz 
Mountains, ten kilometres south of 
Brunswick. It provides a practical exam- 
ple by which the Asse/Remlitigcn Deep 
Storage Institute of the Society for Radia¬ 
tion And Environment Researcli ran 
study t|^e storage of radio-active waste. 
It has been established that here, more 
than two thousand feet beneath the 
cprth's surface, nuclear waste repreienie 
no thicnt to the environment, 
bt geological formatiOQs of *thb kind 


STORAGE 

OF 

NUCLEAR 

WASTE 


there arc no clefts or faults. The rcKk 
salt, some ' two hundred million years 
old, fesrms an impenetrable barrier, even 
to radio-activity, though it does alnorb 
the heat which is generated. Large sc:ale 
cavities, which can be relied on to 
remain stable, can be dug in the salt for 
the storage of further waste. 

Research into the possibility of storing 
radio-active waste here began in 1965. At 
depths of between 1,500 and a.300 ft. the 
waste an be tMed in mo^e than 140 ex- 
Caeatird' thfindieia, wflh a total capacity 
of klmost fetair ^ubk, meters. Each 

chamber IsiMie iiiio R long, i«fi*ft broad 
and 48 ft in height. 40 4 % walb have been 
left between each chamber and the one 
next to it and there b a ao ft ceiling di- 
\iding it from the one alKnrc. The com¬ 
plex can atconiidddate nuclear waste un- 
f^l the year Aooa. ' Consignments arrive 
at Aise IJL csk^ the ipcmicnt. only 

light to me^tnA ;tctbUy It stored, 
here, but from 1976 on. active 



Rudio^ucihUy bulng chwckud k$tdru thu 
WMl# iM trungportud. 


material b also to be buried deep in the 
salt. Even the lass active' material labora¬ 
tory waste, oontakninated clothing, radio¬ 
active ash and air filters from nuclear 
plants—is subjected to careful observation 
on its way down into the depths of the 
earth. It is sufficient to store it in steel 
plant drums but these are subjected to 
repeated tests for leaks before they are 
loaded on' the lift which takes them 
down to the storage level. 

Storage in the dbusetLsalt mlpe b not 
i^ly safe but also relatively cheap. Ihe 
alternative wonld be considerably more 
expensive. Low activity waste could be 
deposited in the sea at a depth ol over 
six thousand feet. '%Fatcr-pcooC scaling 
and the distances involved would make 
the procedure complicated and rostly. so 
the Federal Republic of Germany has 
opted for tUe salt-mines. 

Story and pictures: 

Guenther Schindler. 
—Courirsy ; Scafo IntertMtfonal 



A diagram ahowing Ota varioua aiagaa of waata diapoaai. 
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¥>lt LCTTHAR Lahii, Ad- 
dhioBal S«cr«tuy, Min- 
btiy of Foreign Affoin In 
and Mr. M. Naraslin- 
SecffcCaiy* 
of Economic Af- 
fnlre* New Delhi» dgned on 
Jnno 24 an agreement cover- 
ftnanclal amis- 
Indla for lF7«-77. 


as in tlie previons years, is as 


TIm discussions were held 
la Bona from June 21 Co 24 
with the head of the Gcr- 
Buin delegation. Dr. Franz 
Klamscr. Additional Secre¬ 
tary in the Department of 
Economic Cooperation. 

The agreement provides 
for an amount of Rs. 132.1J 
crores (or DM 342 Mil) as 
Gerauin assL-tance to India 
during 1976-77. 

This amount of Rs. 132.13 



year*a 
of Rs. 117 
crores of ahout 6%. 

The German ccrntributlon, 


be used for paymeat In third 
countries also if the Indian 
Government decides to do so 
on the hash of better price 
condittons in a third country. 

India wUl receive the most 
favourable terms Lsh. a 
lending period of SO years 
(as compared to 30 years, 
previously) with a grace 
period of 10 years and a re* 
dnctlon in the Interest rate 
from 2% to 0.75% per an¬ 
num. The grant element In 
Gernum aid therefore In¬ 
creases from 66% last year 
to as much as 04% 0iis year. 
This means that India’s re¬ 
payment liabilities wUl be in 
respect of only 16% of the 
aid conunitment. 

An amount of DM 140 
MU (DM l = Rs. 3.40) will 


for an 

piojech Out of DM 220 MU 
the commodity aid wUl reach 
75 MU DM and the amount 
of DM 145 MU. la earmarh- 
od for industrial projects 
(fertilizer an 


to the Indian Development 


According to The Hindus¬ 
tan Times (June 20).'‘the 



tributlon 
MU. 


66 to 04 per cent. 
In other words, most of the 
aid docs not have to be given 
back, and the remainder b 
virtually interest free. On top 
of thl% the aid Is completely 
untied. A substantial part 
(Rs. 62.05 crore) of the total 
Is debt relief, and half the 
rest Is project assistance (Rs 
34A0 crore). OvePuU. the 
^ package Is one that 
countries can copy as 

atterns of In- 
Development 

Akir 


INIEROCEAN OPEip IN 
UESS 

The 




DM 450 mUUnn in 
four ymm to stl- 



NEWSPRINT MACHINE 
FOR KERALA 

The Kerala newsprint project 
of Hlndnstan Paper Corpofn- 
> ordered a newsprint 
from the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany with a 
capacHy of 209 tonnes per 
day of newsprint and maga¬ 
zine grade papers. The ma¬ 
chine to be supplied by J. M. 
Voith GmbH by middle of 
1977. wUI be largest and most 
i to be instaUed In India. 


INDIA TO PARTICIPATE 
IN COLOGNE 
FASHION WEEK 

have already 
fhan 500 aq. 
for ezhibiting 
the next Inters 
Men’s Fashion Weeh 
to be held In 
August 27 to 29 


SIXTH AMONG FOOD 
EXPORTERS 
In spite of a 
shrinking farm 
(0.8% of the total laboui^ 
force), food exports from the 
Federal Republic of Germany 
have increased ten-fold in the 
past Sfleen yemtu, making Gr^ 
many the sixth largest fc»od (ra- 
porter In the worM. With ex¬ 
port earnings of 10 bUllon DM 
last year, farm produce exports 
one- third of Gci^ 
urotid-wlde import of 
food articles. 

ECONOMIC COOPERATION 
AGREEMENTS 
The Ministry fmr 


this year. 


of the Gov 4 
and of Ghana 
operation in 1976 on 
Stole 


Hans Malthocfer at the' open¬ 
ing of the INTEROCEAN 
event in DuesseMoif on June 
15. 

Minister Matthoefer leportod 
that the German Federal Gov¬ 
ernment would pram to avoid 
having * new legal principles 
hinder p rogra m -in exploiting 
rrceanic natnral resources. The 
goal must be. be said, to ex¬ 
pand the areas of 
terast by 
Bd i 

with the Third World to seize 
the chance to make the Fede¬ 
ral Republic of 
technological 
to these countries. 
SOCIAL-MARKET 
ECONOMY ON A 

Alwto of di. MiM 

***“* ^ R..iAllc 

Economic Co-operation, agreed Germany 
on capital aid to total DM 40 
mUllou (DM 1- Rs 3A6) and 
assistance to total 

DM 12 million this year. The _ 

co-operafloa is to be ■»»« 

1. th. vBm. af 

of _ 

BOBOB^o 

The Ministry for 
Co-opcrntlon alsa 
on June 11 that 
preceding weeh a 
had been rq^^ed in Accra on do 
capital aid to Gh 

DM 41A million and DM 17«3 but alsn to do 
mUllon In technical assistance 
year. The co-operation is 

of wise the 

of rrmri de- not endmei othn Ise R uB 
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OERHIAN VIEWS 


BUILDING THE ECONOMIC 
FUTURE TOGETHER 

Exccfpts from a statement by Chancellor Schmidt on the outcome of the 
Puerto Rico Conference: 

* *1 observe with satisfaction that, according to the 
general conviction, the recession in the leading indus¬ 
trial countries has been overcome. 

•*The rise in world trade in 1976 was at the time of 
the Rambouillet Conference half a year ago—anticipa¬ 
ted as being from 5 to 6 per cent; today, in contrast, it is 
10 per cent. Even the national economies that are lagging 
somewhat, temporarily speaking, are being drawn more and 
more definitely into the process of recovery, thanks to 
the expansion taking place in the economically stronger 
countries. Not everyone for himself, but together—in co¬ 
ordinated and closely agreed operations—we are cons¬ 
tructing the economic future ; we are regaining constant 
growth and full employment. 

** ...In Puerto Rico we jointly reaffirmed the way of 
multilateral readiness to help if and to the degree that 
such support in balance-of-payment situations should 
evidence itself as being necessary • But we also jointly 
determined tb^^t such support in case of need must be 
justified in that the country receiving support must also 
take disciplined politico-economic measures itself to 
regain its economic stability. More'over, a general aware¬ 
ness is growing that our efforts towards as much stabi¬ 
lity of currency-exchange rates as possible must be based 
on a more unified politico - economic performance on the 
part of the most important national economies. 

• V..We take note that the Soviet Union and the other 

COMECON countries, as recipients of credits from the 
West, as well as recipients of Western industrial capital 
goods, installations and food paid for with these cre¬ 
dits, are integrating themselves ever more definitely 
within the world economy. ' 

**...We are devoting no less attention and close analy 
sis to the matters of developing countries, including the 
structuring of the further continuing dialogue with 
these countries. Wo share their intentions of improving 
their economic futures. There is no industrial country 
that questions the results of Nairobi. To assume the 
contrary would be a misunderstanding. 

• * Precisely so as to ensure good progress in our dis¬ 
cussions with the developing countries, the industrial 
countries will try harder to bring their various posi¬ 
tions closer together, and to make clear their positive 
proposals as they involve developing countries. Puerto 
Rico has shown once more that the phrase * solidarity of 
the Western world* is no empty formulation. We are in a 
position to measure up to this challenge. 

* * At the same time, the Puerto Rico Conference, just as 
was the Rambouillet session, is a practical expression of 
the interdependence of Individual national economies and 
of individual national problems within an international 
economy,*’ 

(8m slfo pegs 4) 
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Dr. Gustav Heinemann, Piesident of the 
Federal Republic of Germany from 1969 
to 1914, died on July 8 at the age of 77, 
{See pages 8 to fo) 
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PRESIDENT SCHEEL IN FINLAND 


O N the occasion oC President Schccl's 
state \isit to Finland, leading J'lnniaii 
political leaders appreciated the import¬ 
ance of the Federal Republic of Germany's 
efforts to achieve East-West detente. During 
the course of a visit of President Walter 
Scheel and Foreign Minister Censcher to 
<he Finnish Parliament Finifisli Speaker 
Veikko Hellc highlighted the services 
rendered by President Scheel for the 
cause of detente %dien he was Germany's 
Foreign Minister. This policy had direct¬ 
ly influenced the state of affairs in Fin¬ 
land. 

During their talks in the Finnish capital. 
Fctleral President .Scheel and Finnish Presi¬ 
dent Urho RekKonen agreed tha» the Hel¬ 


sinki confernce had produced good icsuUs- 

In the course of the talks. Foreign Min¬ 
ister Genscher gave a report of the iTc*aty 
signed with Poland which, according to 
Mr. Grucnewalcl. shows that '•! has Xtevn 
possible to make progress even aftei Hel¬ 
sinki. President Scheel also pointed out 
that after the final act of Helsinki ilic mili¬ 
tary aspect should also he incorpenated in 
the eff^ts to arhirve East-West detente. 

President Scheel also infe^rmed the V iiinish 
President about tlic European policies of 
the Federal German Governmeni. Presi¬ 
dent Kckkonen apretiaicd the economic 
policies of the Federal German Government 
vis-a-vis the world wide recession. 


At a tranquet speech, Prc'sideni Kekkci- 
mn said that the federal Republic of 
C>ermariy had cwercoine its diOiculties in a 
iiiucli iMMier way than most countries. He 
Slated with satisfaefiem that there were no 
oiisMiidiiig issues lo he S4*itled brtv,tci| ilie 
two iountric.s. 

Keplvmg lo ilw banquet speech. Presi- 
dc'ni Scheel referred icr the traditional 
friendship between the two countries and 
said that ii occupied a firm place in the 
estimation of the German people. It was 
based, he said, on the respect the Federal 
Republic of C>crnian^ had for the liiiellec - 
tual and (XiUtical aihievemctits of the 
l innish people. 


ISRAELI FOREIGN MINISTER IN BONN 


T he Israeli Foreign Minister, Mr. Yigal Allon. paid an 
official visit to the Federal Republic of Germany from 
<3 <5 June at the invitation of Federal Foreign MinisicT 

Genscher. During his stay in Bonn, the Joint Gcrman-lsraeli 
Ccjvnmissiun for Economic Questions met for the first liine. 
I'.nder the chairmanship of the two foreign ministers. 

In a speech on the occasion of a dinner in honour of the 
Israeli Foreign MinistcT Mr. Y. Alton in Bofut on June ar^. 
I'cdc'ral Foreign Minister Genscher •“commented on the 
iitgeiiry of a permanent and just peace arrangement in the 
Middle East. 

Representative Arab statesmen, he said, had let it he 
Vnown during visits to the Federal Republic of Germany that 
they no longer wanted to cast doubt on ilie reality of l.sraer.s 
existence. It is now. he said, a matter of showing signs of 
goodwill, and purposefully to head towards a comprehensive 
peace arrangement. 



CONTRIBUTION TO DETENTE 


A NEW LIFE FOR GERMAN 
REPATRIATES 



A s a ic'Null fit an .igu-t iiii-nt wiili ihi- 
Soviet riiicMi, (■iini.iii ii-p.itriau*s 
from Ilie C.imasiis have been alli>w'(d i*> 
come lo C>eriii.iii\ ii» sc tile ihc'ie and will 
receive all help frcMii ihc* gc^MriiiiKiu ol 
the l-c-deral Repiihlic ol C.tTrii.inv m staii 
a new life. Ibe icp.itii.Ues ?iisi ball is 
the I'riedland lK»rder lr.insil ..imp near 
Ctoeliingeii. 

Cb.inccilor Sf.bniidt recenily visited the 
Frieclland camp and talked to ibe On man 
repatriates there:. ’’It .seems \vi* have the 
same* great 'great-grand-falher. ’ ’ dec lawd 
CJiancc'llor SchniUlt (eMremc righi in the: 
pic.) when Ik* greeted Klaus and Dagiiiar 
Schmidt (left) at the camp. Together 
with mother-in-law Faula HcsscTlian (87 
years old) and aunt Heria Horn (in pliou* 
centre), the CieTnian repatriates had arriv¬ 
ed at the camp only the day before. 
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A Vint of Mo conforooco In itooton. : TAo hml$ of govwnmonu nt Mo OoroM BoocA BarA. f/om «ofl Mr. D’enUIng (frmet); 
Mr. SchmUi; Mr. MIHl (Jim); Mr. fort (U.S.A.)! Mr. Cnllnghnn (U.K.)i Mr. T. vrfooif rConatf*;; onB Mr. Muo (Itafy ) 


SUMMIT AT PUERTO RICO 


T he heads of state and govarnment of 
Canada. France, Federal Republic of 
Gcrouny, Italy, Japan, the United King¬ 
dom and the United States of America, 
met at Dorado Beach, Puerto Rico, on 
June 47 and 48 . 

They said in a joint declaration that 
“the interdependence of our destinies makes 
it necessary for us to approach common 
economic problems with a sense of com¬ 
mon purpose and to work towards mutu¬ 
ally consistent economic strategies through 
belter c<x>|.>eration.’' 

They thought it essential to take into 
account the interest of other nations. And 
this is most paiiicularly true in respect of 
the developing countries of the world, the 
declaration said. 

'^I'he htrads of stales discussed East-West 
I'tuiioniic relations and welcomed the steady 
growth of East-West trade. They express¬ 
ed the hope that ecoiKunic relations be¬ 


tween East and West would develop ilieir 
full potential on a sound financial and 
reciprocal commercial basis. 

The declaration said:^*'^c support the 
aspirations of the developing nations to 
improve the lives of tlicir peoples. The 
role of the industrialucd demcKracies is 
crucial to the success of their effoixs Co¬ 
operation between the two groups must 
be based on mutual respect; take into 
consideration the interesu of all parties 
and reject unproductive confrontation in 
favour of sustained and concerted efforts to 
find constructive solutions to ihe problems 
of development. 

...At Rambouillet, the importance of a 
ccx>perative relationship between the de¬ 
veloped and developing nations was affirm¬ 
ed. Particular attention was directed to 
following up the results of the Seventh 
Special Session of the UN General Assc'm- 
bly, and e8pc*cially to tackling the bal¬ 
ance of payments probl^s of some deve¬ 


loping countries. Since then, substantial 
pragreu has been made. We welcome the 
constructive spirit which prevails in the 
work carried out in the framework of the 
conference on international econcnnic co¬ 
operation, and also by the positive results 
achieved in some areas at UNCTAD IV 
in Nairobi New measures taken in the 
IMF have made a subsuntial con*ribu- 
tion to stabiliiing the export earnings of 
the developing countries and to helping 
them finance thier deficits. 

*‘We attach the greatest importance to 
the dialogue between developeil and deve¬ 
loping nations in the expectation that it 
will achieve concrete results in areas of 
mutual interest. And we reaffirm our 
countries' determination to participate in 
this prcKess in the competeor bodies, with 
a political will to succeed, looking toward 
negotiations in appropriate cases. Our 
common goat is to find practical solutions 
which cx>ntribute to an equitable and pro¬ 
ductive relationship among all peoples.” 


GERMAN-FRENCH CONSULTATIONS 

THE iSth Gcrman-Flrcficfa itgular oon* we have discussed a number of German- aspect ol cw German-French■ talks parti- 
* sultations wcie held In the fins vraek French matters, and, moreover, have pre- cularly. because wt devoted an mMisiiilly 
of July. Chancellor Schmidt said In Hath pared and signed a number of agreemenu. large portion of our time to thlf qpheie 
buig on July fi. after the amduskm of — to the ernes and cmeifency liiuatloiis 

consultations: ''During these conSnltmioito/T "Among the worldwide polillqil topics of the developing oountries. as isdl aS' 10 
we di s c ussed nearly all cunm world eoo- we cousidcied. 1 should like to point out gn approach to this lopk that is Mao in 
nomic problems. We also iHsmssrd a row a very long discussion about future imw** our own hitenst, * 

of topical mattcia kiwfiving Enropean devn- materiala policy bow this polkf must. ."Very pkamnt* too aa sm. and also 
topment. Naturally without being able to be discussed In the miene of tim oouIqn Wqr cmq p q g tire and ue^ ni at- 

come to a deefskw. te a decisiofi aa^ to cace taking place Ift IMI Ntth duf df«e- wi^. wesa dm mika hwtman! die Gtfnnaa 
emtten of European inccgiatloii is up to lopinf countries is th .kdUionilB dhopeni'r and the Mnch pdf ns were 

the groiips and panels within the Brno- ikm* ind miyi be dfnlM thdw., mperially m between dm Mndi tatldeBt 

pean Gosamunlty who are provided with decided. V >rdiem our ikMjy|Mi end pte* ine< Idt me dkpiiss ddl dfiMw- 
tbis oompetenep by msaty- In addition. paMoiy wurit JotnUy. 1 rmphaide 1^ ttte ^wich dm' idi>|d'-df our fiBBldhittons.*' 
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A fiiX'fiitnnber dclcgmum fiom New The Indian delegation poiied qucsiions and 
Delhi and Madras has made a ten- explained their own ideas on the utilira- 
ila\ la< I-finding lour of the Federal Kepub- tion of solar energy in India. They were 
lu ot Oeriiiany to explore the piospectsDr. Sharan, director of the Indian Slate 
fur OLiiiiaii-Indian f-CHiperaiioii ii the company Bharat Hea\y Electricals. Dr. Suri 
solar Liierg) sc'tior. I lie visit, including ladar energy project ihicf at the same 
iiuiiiiruus meetings and inspctlion lours. establishmcrit.Mr. Bliargava of ihe Minis- 
wa-s uiidc^rtaken to promote ihe develop- try of Energy. Dr. Kutti of the Deparlmcnt 
mem ol the Indian solar project b«ing to- of Science and Technology. Dr. Krishna- 
ordinaied by the Indian Eneig) Ministry, niurthy of the Indian Institute of Techno- 
the Department of Science and ieclino- logy and Dr.Bhide of ihe National Physical 
higy, Ihe Council of Scienlihi and Indus- laboratory. J'he Ckn-man side was repre 
trial Research and the Bharat Heavy Elec* sented in ihe talks and on the programme 
tAcals concern. Among the Gerinan firm.s for the visit by Professor A. llocMiclicr co- 
arid institutiofis participating in this is the ordinator for bilaterar co-operation at tin 
nuilc^ar reseanh cstablisliinent at Jueluh. Federal Ministry of Research and Techno 
Ihe Indian dciigalioir.s iiiiieiary iiulud- l*>Ky -o^d Dr. Klc*in, responsible* for M»lat 
cd visits ic» Cierman resi^mih ljboiali>rie.s energy. 

and firms already active in the* held of 'I'he visit to Jueliih was folhnved hy a 
uiili/atioii of solar energy, in Aac.hen. trip to south CFcrmany, hist to Munich, 
the Philipps company .showed the Indian There, the Indians were guests of the liriu 
giic’sts a **sun house” with large glass win- ol Messenkhmidt*B<H‘lkow'-lllolini; where 
dems built into its rcxil. I'hese capture discus.sions centrcxl on solar Cinergy drivcMi 
the Min'.s rays and Liansfoiin them into power siaiioiis and ciKiliiig plants and the 
ent-igy by a special process.. Alter visiting scope* for solar desalin i/a tion cjf water, 
a *'solar'• swimming pool at Wicrhl, the More talks at the lirtiis of norniei .System 
Indian sc.ieiitis'ts had the opportunity to in FriedrichshaCen and Brown Bcrveii Ovra* 
inspect the? experimental collector station pany in lleidellMig and with Profes.sc»r 
at the nuclear re.search cstabli.shmcnt at l.ehner at Stuttgart University gave the 
Juelic.li. They had a valuable ex- Indians a coniprehensive view rif the pre- 
changc* of views with Germantcounterparts. sent state of application of solar c*iici|ty in 



Th9 Indian daiagaiet with German experts 
at Jueiich. 

ftcimany “Ihe vi.sii has Ihch a gicai 
success lor us,” said one nuinlK-i ol the 
delegation. 

'I'he Indian cxpLils chicllv VMinicd tn 
gather information for tie* it*nstiin tion. 
operation and further dc‘\clopiiic*tit ol a 
.small solar power si.iiion. rmlci (urrcni 
plans, a <h*rmaii companv will be* assign¬ 
ed to manufacttire the part of ilic* slaiion 
iciniaining ec)Uipiiuriit lor primarv 
lion by turbines, geiUTaiors and heat con¬ 
venors. Indian c-ngineers and scieitiiMs 
will lake part in the design, const me Hop 
and U’Siing of this plant. • 


IXPrOliylEWlAL SOLAU c!»JERGV HOUSE 


T he energy balance for industrial 
countries indicates that the prime 
users of eneigy arc buildings. In particur 
lar in the private sector. Thus, mvatuvei 
to reduce energy consumption must be 
mainly concentrated in this area. To do 
this the following inrasures ‘ have to be 
taken: (i) Reduction of heat losses — 
through walls, windows, floors, and ceil¬ 
ings. (ii) Recovery of waste iieat — in 
Water and exliaust air. (iii) Usage of alter¬ 
native energy sources .— solar energy: di¬ 
rect, earth, (iv) Building optimized inte¬ 
grated energy systems. These steps have 


been incorporated in the Philips expcTi- 
tiiental house. 

The aim of the Philips niinimuni energy 
house experiment is to study the economic 
feasibility of these measures and to deve¬ 
lop optimized integrated energy sv stems. 
To achieve this goal a* house haii been am- 
siructed which fulfills the icquirements. 
both in floor area and household applian¬ 
ces. of an average German family of four. 

In this house at Aachen the thermal 
losses, through the walls, window.s and 
via air leakage, have been reduced by a 


The axparimantat aolar angrgy houaa in Aachen, 


factor of six as compared to an average* 
Gcriiiati house and a factor uf three* us 
compared with a well iiisulatc*d '•cmsc*. 

Solar energy is captured b) iwemy 
solar collectors integrated in the roof ol 
the house. European weather loiidiiions 
not only consist of low isolation values but 
also of a high degree of diffuse light, 
ilurcforc a high efficiency solar collc-iior 
has been developed. This collet tor consists 
of an evacuated tube with an iufra-n.d re 
flectivc coaling surrounding an absfirlH't- 

In order to systemath ally investigate the 
many possible energy supply inodes, two 
Philips P-855 pitjceas computers havp been 
installed. These computers stimulate the 
energy demand of a family of four, con¬ 
trol the various energy systems, and pro 
cess and store all relevant itiiipcraiUFc. 
heat flow, "and weather data. In all. moi»* 
than 150 measurements arc «anit*d out at 
pre-speclfied time intervals. 
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A.PAULWEKER ■ 

HOLDING UP A 
MIRROR OF SATIRE 


THE cUy’f work of illusirauir and com- 

” mcftial artist. Andreas Paul Weber 
bt^na at the crack off dawn. 

He lives in the small village of Schrets- 
taken near the East German border. Des¬ 
pite the fact that he is now 85 years old, 
his eyesight is still excellent. He 
claims proudly, “I can still read the clos¬ 
est writing without glasses." 

Weber’s work materials arc a finely grain¬ 
ed slate slab and chalk or Indian ink. 
Formerly he also d|d wood engravings, but 
now he feels that scone is the only medium 
on which he can really "write." 

And indeed the works of this meditative, 
observant and satirical artist arc stories. 
His efforts today arc directed at holding 
up a mirror before the eyes of his contem¬ 
poraries. He has been doing this for de¬ 
cades, but, he says "today it is particular¬ 
ly necessary." 

Now that he is an old man, Weber 
works very much more intensively than 
he used to. Even to himself his vitality 
is incrxplkable. His Uwc of life and hia 
work never fail !<• be a source of satisfac¬ 
tion to him. Born in Thuringia, son of a 

4. Pan/ Wabff'a "Ada/ianar and da GanZ/a". 


railway official, Weber is a natural master 
of satirical illustration.^ He is largely self- 
taught since his attendance at the Erfurt 
Art School was somewhat irregular. 

Weber says with satisfaction, "My brain 
fiictioiis pertcctly. I have a constant flow 
of ideas which come to me — so manv in 
fact that 1 can never get round to work- 
ing them all out ... all sorts of things 
inspire roe evcTy day." 

Weber smokes cigarettes and cigars, has 
ncMhing against the odd pint of beer on 
occasions, and eats masses of raw onions. 
Onimis are his favinirite and main food. 
•’Every onion" he says, "is another idea 
for me." 

He was already an old man when he 
achieved the recognition in the FetlcTal 
Republic erf Germany 6>r which he had 
been striving for years. 

He started as a cnommercial artist in 
1911. and the course of his life has not 
been easy. In igi^ Weber conipl«ted a 
symbolic illustration of his own fate, which 
he entitled "^u spael" ( Too Late). It de¬ 
picted an impoverished artist %dto had 



hung himsalf from the window ban in his 
foom; in front of him stood a p o stman 
sviih a registered letter staring at him. 
with eyes opened wide in horror. 

State recognition fm this greatest of 
living German illustrators cam^ five years 
ago when Weber was awarded the title of 
Professor and the Federal Order of Merit. 

The "A. Paul Weber House" was open- 
cd in 1973 in Ratxcbuig near Hambuxg. 

Late President Gustav Heinemann had 
long been an admirer of Weber’s work, and 
it was partly thanks to his influence that 
the signiArance of his work was brought to 
the public's notice. Weber sa|«] recently 
of Heinemann. "We get on wll together. 
"We're both awkward characters." 

Weber has iu> idea of how many draw¬ 
ings he has done in his life, but his friends 
leckon the figure to lie around three 
thousand. 

Imprisoned in Nueriibeig. he was grate¬ 
ful for the support of a well-disposed 
guard who brought him paper and other 
materials so that he could continue; his 
work. "It was there," he says, "that the 
idea came to me one night, when 1 was 
Unable to sleep, off using the chess board 
motif. The game has fascinated me since 
my earliest youth. 

"By the next morning 1 already had 7 
or 8 illustrations... In the years after the 
war this courtly game proved a constant 
source of inspiration...move and countcr- 
n»vc—that’s really what life is about." 

Weber is proud of the house opened in 
his honour in Rataebuig in which his 
uwk has been made accessible to all. 
Furthermore, in 1974 an association was 
founded to "preserve the life work of the 
artist for future generatioas"—the "A. 
Paul Weber Association. He rn— 
simply, ‘T*m reaUy pleased to have been 
IxNioiiicd with thto bcantiful house...l*ve 
finally put all the bad rimes behind 
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of them women — comprises exclu- 
■ively dettf people from all parti 
of the Tedcral Republic of Ger¬ 
many. Ail have compleu'd u .\peLtal tlu€e< 
y«ar training course (miming and gesiu.. 
classical ballet and classical paniuniime). 
Once a year FeucTbauiii, a- trained opera 
director, arranges iwo prescntai iuiis 
which are perforiiuxl a total of yb limes 
throughout the couriiiy. from Hamburg 
to Bcnhtesgadtm. 

The eiisciubic—youngest member 19. 
oldest 74—has no w<iri ies about hiidiitg 
a new generation cd acii^rs and actresses. 
The prugraiuiue contains exclusively claa 
steal works sucli u^yFausi and Homco 
and Jultel by Sliakespcori*. Uclorc a 
play can be prcseiiied, the siripts gen¬ 
erally have to be adupleil to give the deal 
audiences a feeling fi>r atiiiosphcTe and 
content. 

Each presentation costs DM 40.000 
(DMIrKs. ^.40) to DM 511.1MM. while per¬ 
sonnel costs for each "sliow" amount to 

U ndoubtedly one of Uic most into one of the best of its kind in the a furthcT DM 5.01x1. Dirciior feuerbauiu 
■ucccuful theatres in the Federal world. is partiiularly proud and happy- as is the 

Republic of Germany is the German Artistic head and director Heim • E. entire ensemble—about the invitation to 
Theatre for the Deaf in Dortmund Fol- Feuerbaum (45) recalls: "At first, each the sooth anniversary celebiations of tlie 
lowing numerous surceases in past years, ^^tor paid everything himself. The fire United States in Dc*ceinheT. itjyti. "Romeo 
the deaf actors and actresses took first brigade lent us a van, an d when we were and Juliet" will be ptriornied' 15 tunes 
place with a Fausi presentation at the playii^^ 6lit of town, we spent the niglit there. Following this, the deaf troupe will 

World Congress of the Deaf held by jn |f|^ open air." Feuerbaum, an Indus- go on a guc^st tour to Taiwan, Hong 

UNESCO in Washington recently. trial* clerk with Hoesch AG in Dortmund, India, japan and Thailand. But 

This unusual theatrical troupe was can hear—but he provides theatre for the this unique theatre is really devoted 
founded ai^ years ago. A great deal of deaf. The theatre puts on pure pantomime, chiefly to providing theatre for the 

idealism and ethusiasro, but also some and the actors and actresses rarciv use i.5(x«.(nx> pc^oi^lc in the Federal Republic 

self-denial, has been seen over the past the language of the deaf and dumb, of Germany who are. <leaf or suffer spcecli 
quarter-century as the theatre develc»ped The 40-memb er ensemble—one third defects. __ 

THE HUMAN TEST-BED 
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A PATRIOT WHO WORKED 
FOR ONE HUMANITY 


Prcaident Waller Schetl's «ekvtsion a<i- 
dn?»» oil ihc death of Pr. Hcinymanii : 

G IJS’I AV HEINEMANN is dead. 

*‘l'or all of U.S. that is a moment fur 
jnmimiiig. lor asieinblirig. We know whai 
irapec-t. what csicHmi we had lor this man, 
who knew only one gemTnor of what he 
did: his conscienie. It was a Christian 
cunscilMue. lie was concerned with peace 
between perwins and among il\e peoples 
«if the earth. 

He said: ‘ Not war . . . but peace is 
the real test to whi<.h wc all must measure, 
up." He measured up - as a Christian, 
as a riii/eii, as a statesman. He was inodes: 
and proud, almost aliy, yet courageous to 
the point of boldness. He disliked sweep¬ 
ing gestures and grandiose words, and was 
conscious of his worth. He liait-d 
the insanity of national scxialism — and 
he won respect Cor our country in the 
worlcL Many of his views wen; ccMitniver- 
sial — to none of tliein did anyone deny' 
respect, for this man's every word was 
liascd on deep cniivicticms. He was a suc¬ 
cessful politician who, when it cami: to- 
determinant questions, left aside all tactics 
and followed his insight. He tieinnged to 
three parlies — and remained true to him¬ 
self. 

As president, he was an earnest, serious 
man. more than 70 years old, who thought 
uncomfortable truths. And yet >oung. 

He said: "1 understand their discontent 
with the sluggishness of human society, up 
to and including that society within the 
churches. All life long. 1 myself have 
liren an Impatient person ... in this 
own impatience of mine. I even under¬ 
stand ilic radical groups among our rest¬ 
less young." But at the same time he 
told the young: ".All genuine concern 

about a continued dragging-on of outworn 
conc'epts, indefensible prejudices and an¬ 
xiously maintained taboos looses 

its credibility if this concern stems 
from a refural to participate ac¬ 

tively In our government and our 
toficty." Here spoke citizen Gus¬ 
tav Helnemann. who held it to be every¬ 
one's duty to contribute his part to the 
whole. And he continued: "Acts of vio¬ 
lence . . . imprezve neither the situation of 
the Individual, nor make our world even 
a little hit more humane, fairer and more 
rrasonahlcv" That wan his aim: to make 


the world, invitar as it lay within his 
power, more humane, fairer, more reason- 
able. 

As a member of the "Bekeniiende Kir- 
che" a church that during the 1933*4.5 Naii 
dicutorship continued boldly to champion 
Christian ethics he opposed the inhuman¬ 
ity. the injustice and the insanity of na¬ 
tional scKialisin. And yet after the war he 
asks himself: "1 cannot get rid of tha 
questioift Why diu 1 ncH do more resisting 
during the Third Rekh?" In 1945 he be¬ 
comes Mayor of Essen. There was endless¬ 
ly much to do. to make the situation of 
the destroyed city somewhat more bearable 
lor its inhabitants. Fcnr his having dcuie 
this, the people of Essen have always been 
grateful to him. 

His determination for peace radiates 
to the people. Tlic Go4E6under of the Chris¬ 
tian Democratic Union* (CDU) bccoraea 
the Federal Republic of Germany's first 
Minister of the interior. Chancellor Kon¬ 
rad AdenauiT announces in *950 that the 
Federal Republic: of Germany is prepared 
to contribute its own ooniingcnt to the 
Cleat ion of an integrated West European 
army Hcinemann rcsigni: he U conscien¬ 
tiously certain that Germany, five yean 
after the war, dare not so scx>ii once more 
'place its trust in weapons'." 

"Now Helnemann founds his own poli¬ 
tical party. Then, in 1957. he Joint tha 
Social Democratic Party (SPD). Once again 
the issue for him Is more justice. In igfig 
he Is elected third President ci the 
Federal Republic of Germany. It is as 
president . that he will remain in 
our people's memocieB: cautioning, change 
Ing things, discomfiting, honest, dignified. 

He was a patriot. And he was aware 
how hard It was to be a German patriot. 
He said: "There are difficult fktherlaiids. 
One of them is Germany. But it is our 
fatherland. Here we work and live. So 
we want to make our contribution, with 
and through this our country, to one 
humanity." Gustav Hcinemann cautioned 
us within our society to hold lea regard. 
for battles, men of war and commanders, 
and more regard lor deeds of peace, for 
men of freedfom and Jiatice. In a German 
history understood in that sense, the name 
of Gustav Hcinemann is ineradicably ins- 
crib^." 



D r Gustav Helnemann, former Federal wi 
German President, died in Essen on ^ to 
July 8. six days after being admitted to 
hospital with a circulatory ailment. ,g 

Dr Hcinemann. who served from 19(19 rd 

to 1974, was the first Social DemexTat head lai 

ot Stale in postwar Germany and became lie 

known as "the ordinary man's President." 

Once he said: "1 do not feel lite a head wl 

of State or a State President, i sliould av 

like—and this accords apparently with the in 

DrH^iM/nMn a/idAfra Indira Gandhi In Bonri^{197 







ER PRESIDENT HEINEMANN PASSES AWAY 

6 I do not feel like e head of state or a state President. I should 
like to be a President of the people.^ 


vishes €)f ii.any of ih*)iiL* who have written 
o inc -to ijc* a President of the people." 

Dr Hcincmann was born on July as, 
R99 at Srhwelm, a small township on the 
•dgc of the Ruhr valley’s industrial heait- 
and. But his family moved to Essen when 
le was a baby. 

Dr Hcinemann intcred politics in 1946 
Aheri the British military occupation 
luthoriiies installed him as Essen's govern- 
ng mayor. 

17 /;. 


Then a Christian DcmcMTat. he was 
appointed Interior Minister by Dr Aden¬ 
auer in the first Bonn Government in 
> 949 - 

Five years later, he joined the Social 
Democrats. 

An early opponent of Nasism and a life¬ 
long campaigner against authoritarianism 
and the omnipotence of the State, he was 
elected President by a six vote majority on 
March 5. 1969. after a three-year stint as 

With King Guslar Adolf of Swodon. 


Justice Minister during whit It he iiiirn 
duied Itrgal reforms 

'In tune with Mr Will) Hraiid’i “Om- 
^x>Uiik" of East-West detente he paid ilu- 
first Slate vnit by a C'«erman Prc-sideiu 10 
an East Eun>pean nation when he went to 
Romania in 1971. 

The Federal German President. Mr 
Walter Scheel, proclaimed a State funeral 
for his predecessor. 






A STATESMAN OF JUSTICE AND HUMANITY 


Charicclior Helmut St hmidt’ s Maicmcnt 
cm tilt: death uf Dr. Hrincma nn: 

W E mourn for a man to whom for a 
whole life long ii wa» more iinpor’ 
lain to hi* stniiethiiig anti to Kiand lor 
Minielhing lhaii to seem sonu thing 
onU few (»f his getieraiioii, lit helped 
to form the tontours of our coun¬ 
try. through his iharaiteristi'- strength, 

his straightforwardness and his un¬ 

conditional loyaliv IQ the max¬ 
ims of a tounlry ruoied in liheriy under 
law and the dignity of man. Gustav Heine’ 
maim understcjod the highest tilliec of Uie 
Federal Republir of Germany ai one of a 
titiren among citizens. 

All his life he was a prolestant - in ihv* 


demanding, in the best sense of tliis obli¬ 
gating word — u staicstaan of justice and 
of honesty, a man who linkerd his actions 
with the principles of Christian ethics. A 
)outig perrson seeking new ways recognized 
ill Gustav klcinctnanit a nicnlel. for to this 
president critical questions were more im* 
portaiU than comfortable answers. And 
the older genciations paid him high re¬ 
gard. because even in the early days of thc 
Federal Repuhlii of Germany he establish¬ 
ed his credentials as a statesman who fol¬ 
lowed. nut the solutions nor the acKice t>f 
cithers but his own conscience: and who 
did not ask what was in ic for him. 

Through love of truth and iiitc'lleciual 
independence*, through patriotism free of 
phrases, Gustav Hcinemann has served our 



people and has fostered this country tie> 
\ond tile burden of ordinary trust and 
icsprri. 

Gustav Hcinemann, oticn ah uncomfor¬ 
table gt\cr of warnings, a man, however, 
who a.s an actt\c' Christian could embody 
our people*.s will for peace, could be sure, 
as he left the office of president, erf the 
recogiiiiiun uf our entire populace. Gustav 
Hcinemann, who wanted to be a president 
not of a state apparatus hut of tlu* citizens, 
is .sure of an outstanding place in the his¬ 
tory of the: I'cdcTal Republic of Germany. 

The mourning for f^usiav Hcinemann is 
accompanied with pride that German de¬ 
mocracy* cou'ai experience as its highest re¬ 
presentative a man like him." 

Dr Hcinemann (at 
left) aa Lon! Mayor 
of Eaaan, arorkad 
with a apada to ciaar 
tha war rubbla — 
working activaly In 
tha raeonatruetion of 
bla country. 




BOOSE^IVES 



A Kvrcy «f hoMfwivcs to the Feteto 
Republic of GmBUQf provides iafonno- 
tfoB on Ihcir Ufc styles, their views, swd 

Helpe Frosi, soctotopoisl at the Unlver- 
sby of Giessen, talerviowed m o r e then 
],a6d women between tbe ages of e ig h t " 
een and if^y-fonr. 

HE riglit thing would be to sfX'sk 
of family women and not of **ju»t- 
housewives." It is. after all not the house 
work that pn3mpts a woman to dC’ 
part from the occupational world, but 
rather the tra^nsfoimation of her marri> 
age into a family and the host of tasks 
that arc part and parcel of taking care of 
children. Ht^ge Pross, Professor of SckIO' 
logy at the University of Giessen, confirm¬ 
ed these results in an introductory chap¬ 
ter to the first survey on non-working 
wives in the Federal Republic It is cn* 
titled. **Thc Housewife's World. How she 
lives, what she thinks and hevw she views 
herself". 

The study, conducted by the Giessen In¬ 
stitute of Economic and Socia^i Research, 
canvassed about i.soo housewives, a re¬ 
presentative cross-section of the 6.3 million 
non-working married women between the 


ages of eighteen and fifty-fcHir. I'he survey 
data was amassed through group discussions 
and questionnaires, both treating all facets 
of the housewive's life. 

'.rhe study, sponsored and funded by a 
women's maga/iiie. provides a cennplex 
and somewhat Inconclusive picture c»l the 
lot iif today's housewives. Most of the 
fami.iy women consider their marriages to 
be in gcKxl sliapc and. contrary to the pre*- 
vailing stereotypes, they dc« not fc'el them¬ 
selves harassed, oppre^ssed. or even isolated. 
Thc*y. also find tlic aserage sixty hours of 
hous»L'Wcrk a week bearable as they can 
decide themselves how to spend the time. 
The majority of those surveyed also end¬ 
orsed the traditional division of labour 
will tin the family, with the husbanti pro¬ 
viding the income, and the wife managing 
the- household and raising the children. 
Only a small minority thought an arrange¬ 
ment wherein bcHh husband and wife 
wtirked halfdays and shared in the house¬ 
work as being more advantageous. 

Almost iMHic of Uie women working 
raainly in the hcMisehold had been specifi- 
c.ally trained for such work. Child-raising. 
lcx>, is "done without prior cducaiicMi. 
tielgc Pross concluded that "the majority 
of housewives are unskilled or semi-skilled 


workers." However, fiiilv evei\ 
man viewed her exilusive iti .aiiiily 

and household as a pm suit lasting a whole 
lifetiiue. The others cited the desin* for 
more contact with other people, pleasuri.- 
ill work, and also an independent iiuoine 
as reasons for returning i«» cxcup.' i.-tn. 

The survey also iudicatcd c^uiie t'.'vily 
that the family women were not aiK^ual. 
ftedly satisfied with their role. The inai^i 
indications of discontent were the 
mcnis of every sexond ic-s|K>ridc nt ihai, d 
they had the choice today, they wcio^l prr 
fer outside employment, and ilie abiHMt 
universally shared conviction that the wo¬ 
man in the family situaiion bad to gwe 
more than she received in teiutn. that 
she had to make the most sacrifices. On the 
one hand, they consider their loU i: as liouv • 
wife and mother more meaningful than 
those provided by outside employinent. on 
the other, there is the* realisation that 
activity in the familv sphere is considered 
unproductive by the* achievement crient 
ed society and is only rewardc.l vsiih 
minimal amount of social pre-snge ri4 Igc 
Proas notes that the majority of wumen 
desire a lifestyle which haiiii-'niously 
synchronizes both familial and ofti:pa 
tional pursuits. 
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'hm training ship of 
Qartnmn Navy 
Fock** took 
f in tha U. 5 . 

>icantannial caiabra- 
a and won iha 
agaita organiaad in 
nectlon with iha 
^tantinn/at, 

I IK IfSA IS in. ihi* muK( ol (flcbrating 
hiiiMiti'nary of iln inilfpendnuc. 

J liritr .tiv in.in> Gcrniam who helpcnl to 
Ol ihi» iridcprmlcnic and tniild Aiiicrura 
ftp u» lJu* «t.iiUT<' 11 cnjovn to«Say. 

* 'Ilic po%vcT and prvsiiglouy 

itiofj v»f tlif l.'SA arc iiiiprcaiivc. ita 
I" in die world in «*f far-rraching in- 
uc oce Hda as tiriiaiiily, at least in part, 
ue to I he criciitv and enthusiasm of the 
!nimiin“Hnis. wlui weio mostly In their 
t/uth t.a leaving their home countries, 
nd who propetled the nation to uiiequall* 
id iridu'irial prospmiy and economic 
,ruwih after ov« Homing innumerable 
iflfiiuU 

'1 he iiiltuial tiaikgiound and ideas re^ 
i|>oiisihic h>c the dwclopmcnt oC the USA 
higinated in F.uropi" As a result. Europe's 
jelations with the USA have always bron, 
ftnd still an-, tloat- and more or less indes- 
iTUdible. We are members eff the same 
[amdy whu despite some differences of 
pinion, have a great deal in common. 

F.veii the Ch-ilaratioii of Independence, 
lelivrred with suih piidc on July 4 :77(>. 

iwes much to Luro|x*an thought. Its con> 
t and its wording are based on Rous- 



IsfORV 


TMa pieiura, *Waah^ 
sngton Crossing Tha 
Dalawara/ marks tha 
Amancan war of 
revoiation and was 
dona by EmanuaS 
Lautia, a Garman 
paintar hern in 1816. 


scau's Cuntrat Social and 1 .<h Ice’s "Srcon,i 
7 rratw on Covernment. 

fn keeping with their ideas, die Decla 
ration of Independence established the 
right to life, freedom and pursuit of happi 
ness as the tnalleiiable right of all man* 
kind—a right which is today taken for 
granted 

This Declaration was the culmination 
of a bitter war against England for the 
independence of America, a war in whU-h 
Germans fought on both sides. It Is no 
cxi^eratlon to say that George Washing¬ 
ton. who became the flnt President of 
America in 1789. could not have achieved 
victory without the experienced help of 
the Prussian Officer. Baron Friedrich 
Wilhelm von Steuben who. in spite of the 
ihortccHnings of die American troops, man¬ 
aged to turn the men into efficient soldiers. 

Steuben was born in 1730 in Magdeburg 
and entered the officers* corps of Frederic 
the Great at the age of seventccii* He then 
offered his services to George Washington, 
and trained the American troops in the 
winter camp of Valley Forge. In 1781 
Steuben took pan in the decisive York' 
town battle as commanding General. 


He rcinairieit in America as an Ameri- 
tan (iii/cMi and lived in New \ork. I'lif 
Slculien founded in 1919 was the 

precursor of die Steuben-Schur/ Society 
lor Cieimun-AmerKan relations. founded 
In 1948. llie great Steuben I'atade takcY 
place annually there now. 

Carl Steubisn. born in l.iblar near Co 
Lagiic in iHst). was a staic-sman and re¬ 
former who went down In American 
history as "die good (^ctnian." 

..As a student he was involved in the 
18^18 revolution, as a., result of which he 
wail forced to leave Ocimany. and he cmi 
grar.ed to America with his wife in 185a. 
He immediately felt at home in Amerua, 
rose to a posit nni of some standing there 
and iin 1861 was sent to Spain as American 
amba.ssador. wliere he tcx>k part in the 
war of secession . holding the rank of gene 
ral. 

As editor of idie Drtrott Post and of the 
YFeirerft Post i n St. Louis, he promoted 
reconstruction c»f the Southern states and 
opposed the pb.inned aiinexaiton of Santo 
Domingo* and d le intervention in the Phi 
lippifies. 

Germans were arriving in America as 
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early a« t6o<^ when the British were sci- 
rlr^{ out to colonise Viiginia. The main 
How of immigrants, however did not begin 
till much later. Even at the lime of the 
|\Var of Independence there were already 
i.r,o,0(Ki Germans in Pennsylvania 

Among them was the Franconian don 
and |>oet. Franz Daniel Pasiorius (i6r»i' 
1719) who in 16H3 founded in CW«rman- 
inwn now part of Philadelphia) the nU' 
(leus of the Pennsylvania Dutch. These 
people spoke their original German dialect, 
took active part in opening up the West, 
built the first "Conestoga" rc'verc,d wag 
gon and also the esliermly atcuraie IVii- 
nsylvatiia KiH«. 

Thf Gcmiati w'ttlenieni of Milwaukee is 
well'known in the Federal Republic. In 
icirx> the Germans still accounted fex’ 80 
(iiT cent of the population 'rrarlition, 
.-uliui'c and accent wctc still German, the 


big brewrics and "beer garderu" were re¬ 
miniscent of Munich. 

After the War of Independence Amcri* 
ran culture still Icxiked up to the French 
philosophers and writcrii such as Montes- 
ejuieu. Conclorcet and Rousseau. But after 
the fall of Napoleon, German schools of 
thought began to have far more influence. 

German intellectuals — as well as those 
fiom other Furopean countries — have 
had vast influence on American universi¬ 
ties. They also came to occupy positions 
of authority in industries where teclinical 
knowledge was required. In this respect 
the Ameriratis themselves were slow t<« 
clt \c\typ 

treinian technicians and inventors came 
to b#' known ss "German wizards." Tlieir 
(oritnbuiion to the development of Ame¬ 
rican technolc^V is remarkable. 

In more ment limes, the spnee scientist^ 


Werner \on Braun has imdcTod the u|a 
valuable vrvut Ha%ii^ dwigiie.l |ir| 
first long-range KKlrt in <MTma iy. ttfi 
for America with j lejm nf hading vpct&l- 
ISIS. 'I here he was put 111 chaigc U Ac 
IkS baUisiii niissile progi.imini' u» HuiMs 
\ille in ipyi. alwi hradid ih» 

which put (In* hlM ntfltt 

round iht' cauh ind n 

iiig heat vrcfiiA ^ 

Even if Hiikr'a t* 4 ttn.ln^- iiid 
what a genius »i had in Mheri I ii.sr||in 
and treated him with t)ie ill<H:'‘tC. I onii ftlilt 
he ncsciihclcsc tiianagrff >inf\ fl}4 

better side of Gfifijar- oihtj't .i.ul niAI- 
lect to ihe Ainericaits he ^.riit to 

l^SA lie hid ihe I .d! »»i 'hi <hitsW*r 

of the w-oild fainiui^ k V\ 1. g 

lute of Physics in lhth> i* mvi t-1 l•;rl did 
He re<#‘>\td rht rn/v h.* 

Theory of Ri].tii\ivv 




I N face of t:uiTcnt world developments 
(he- United States and F.uropc, and 
tspc^itally Western Germany, must forge 
still closer links utged Glianeellor Helmut 
Sclituidi when he spoke of'hisionr Aiiicr- 
uan-Gerinan ties a» a special c tic brat ion 
10 mark the a'«Mith anniversary of the 

founding of (he United Stales—attendcxl 
by U S. Vice-Piresideiii Nelson RockefcUtT 
' in the Paulus Kirihe in Frankfurt. 

The bieentc-nary celebration in Frank¬ 
furt was orgaiiiM.'d by a cotiiinittce id pro¬ 
minent Gerniami from Ameruaii-Ccrman 
friendship evganhatiuns throughout the 
Federal Kepubln, under the chairmanship 
of Dr. Konrad Henkel. 

And the sc!tiin)i[ they chose fex the cele- 
bration was pc*iuliarly apt For ii was in 
(he Paulus Kirche that the first but short¬ 
lived. all-OcTinan parliament in 1^48 set 
out to draft a drmiNratic German consti' 
tutioii based on tl‘te *7'yh U.S Declaration 
of Inde|M‘ndencc* -an objCMTtivc only realis 
cd. with Ametican. British and French 
help, in iq|9 when the Bcmn Founding 
Fathers drew up the constitmion of the 
Federal Rq>ubUc. 

Chancellor Sihm idl, emphasising that 
the world was in a state of flux with new 
centres of power emerging, uiged that in 
the defence of mutual freedom the Ameri- 
can-Europcan relationsliip must be forti¬ 
fied by: 

• Strengthening, off co-operation between 
America and Euiopc through closer, con¬ 
tinuing. and indestructible policies; 

* Continuing impren'ement ot the 


Furopean countries* share to defence in 
the Alliance; 

* Maintenance of American military 
presi-nce in Europe as an outward and 
visible manifestation of the indivisibility 
of America's and Europe’s mutual security 
efforts; 

* Continuity of the policy which Presi¬ 
dent Ford had described as "relaxation of 
tensions"; in exher words the policy of 
long term balance between East and West; 


physical existc-r-n , tsu; rU > .u pukt new 
start into fiecclom an*i dmiiKiaiv iiiim. di 
ately after a devis'd ting w'.'ild wa* ••ut 
gratitude for the Ip whuh *•. Mif gini 
nation gave us at that litru- ’ 

In rejdy Mr Rorke(i'!<i s.n.« d j- Ifixh 
President Ford and ilu AmeTu.111 peojiU- 
werc ciecplv ntove.d to have (he «if 

the Federal Republic sharing \<» -inhiisias 
tically in this hKeiiiennial (i- 1 eln:it»on «»f 
America's birth. 


* Safeguarding of mutual ideals and 
moral principles which form the very heart 
of the Transatlantic Alliance. 


k "l especially want in tvpitsc .VimiKas 
atitude for the (oturihiiiictn^ ni those' 
cdicatcd (krniaii't w'ht> lulpt-tl us to 


He said the Germans, with their admir¬ 
ation for America’s vltali /, creativenesa 
and quire exceptional productivity, had 
(he greatest trust in both its effectiveness 
and its will to accept moral responsibiliiiea. 


achieve out (Anicn. I's) uwi wlic» 

contributed so iinpoitantlv 10 the- growth 
and flowering ol that frc^tlom .•td u* rhe 
jcultural and e^omnnu ih .elopr ■ >>t of out 
country.** 


Pointing to the contribution the Ger-| 
mans had made ^.o modem America he 
said that six million Germans had emigrat¬ 
ed to the United States in the last igcs 
years. In additicxi, 100,000 Germans had! 
found a new home in America betweenj 
iHHS ^ >945* including world famoul 
scholars and poliikal figurei—aonie of 
whom were In the Paulus Kircfae. 


He said he and liiv wife wnc personalty 
delighted because Ixith of them, like one 
Ameiican in every six today, were <.if Ger¬ 
man ancestry. Jtihann Pettr K^Hkefellcr 
emigrated in 1715 10 esiablisli a family on 
American toil. Johann Ckoigc ] icilltr, 
Mrs. Rockefeller’s paternal ancestor, rmi 
grated in August oC 1750 fioiu Maimhctm 
•o Philadelphia 


Turning to the great contributions of 
jihe United States to the ettabllthment of 
Ithc Federal Republic, he spoke of the Ber-; 
llin **air lift" and the Marshall Plan, and! 
added: 

"Let me express to you, Mr. Vlce-Prc-' 
idem, as the delegate of a nation which, 
lot cmly has helped us' to maintain our 


"Today the bonds of friedship bi'twren 
'America and Gemiany,’’ he said, "arc 
ckee and strong and becoming more so 
jevery day. Allied in the cause of mutual 
independence. united with other free 
nations in the defence of freedom, we 
jshare both a responsibility and a magni- 
Aoent opportunity to advancx* the cause of 
liberty and human dignity in ihe world." 
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S OME 56.000 out of Berlin'^ nearly 
one million clwelling^i arc the taTgcis 
of a large-Hialc rcMtiraiiuii tampaign that 
will cxiciicl well into the 19H0S. The main 
arcMs affcLteti arc rc»klcntial wetions 
which were already teeming with life be- 
fore the turn of the century, people who 
were not so w<‘ll otf. It was in these 
nighliourhorHl.s that lleiiiriih /willc. Ber¬ 
lin's "pcNtr-pcople-paintcr" found his 
subjects, whcTi- even today the pcx>r and 
the eiTt-ntrics are irresistably drawn to 
each other, and where the street-comer 
taverns thrive. In the crfficialcse of the 
West Berlin planners, the undertaking is 
simply knowrn as a “Sanicrung”. a clear¬ 
ance projei I. 

Siippc»rt for the.st' efforts also comes 
from uncxpectcxl sources. For instance. 
Chnststrasse (Christ Street), whose yel¬ 
low I'russian faiades, Schinkcl street 
lantc-ins--namc'tl altcT their designer, 
an artliiic?ct of liie laiier half of the nine* 
teeiith century — and strc'ct sigii.s done in 
old script. altracu-d many visitors follow* 
iiig its restoration in ic)(i|. 



BERLIN’S ARCHITECTURAL HERITAGE 


thoroughly overhauling the interiors and 
the inner yards. The back buildings are 
to be torn down to make room for play¬ 
grounds and community centres. Central 
heating systems and modern bathrooms 
will be installed, and kitchens equipped 
with modem appliances. 

Here. BEerlin's planners came upon a 
very bright idea for providing shelter for 
the residents of the target buildings: all- 



The muiiKipal tifhce for edifice pieserv- 
atioii has In-en able to find valuable 
.strut lures from lioih early and late nine- 
tc'Ciiiti century periods. Renovation 
efforts, however, will bo confined to the 
buiUtiiig exteritvrs. That's Ixxau.se, des¬ 
pite Miicco fatadc’s. most r»f ihe buildings 
are sorely wanting in their interior faci¬ 
lities: stove heating, toilet.s out in the 
cniirtyanl f»r in .stairwells, and sun-depriv¬ 
ed bai k buildings, llie restoration and 
clc-araruc c^ffort is if> retain the historic¬ 
ally signifiiant house* exteriors while 


cxpenscs-paid holidays on the Mediterran¬ 
ean island of Mallorca for four to six 
weeks while their dwellings are being re¬ 
done. 1t*s certainly an offer to the right 
people, as many ranncH aiford to spend 
such lengthy holidays eLsewhere nor are 
they able to pay for better housing and 
the attendant rent. Said a municipal coun¬ 
cillor from the Charlottenburg district, 
where this approach was first tried out: 
"What's more, it's still less expensive 
than lodging tliem in boarding-houses or 
having to pay tor two relocations." 


Prof. Haomer and other Mirchiiaeia at a 
work seaafon. 



Modarn raaidanUa! flats af MahrlngplaU, 


Tha facada of Sehlnkol Straai aftar 
raaiorailon. Balow: Tha formar Bathania 
hospital la now a cultural cantre. 








PROFESSOR Maria Btohmka. head of 
Heidelberg University's Department of 
Social Medicine, has assessed stress at 
work. In one experiment she put a secre¬ 
tary in the Frankfurt railway station and 
measured her body reactions with the 
latest equipment to test stress. 



1 HIS navigation simulator at Bremerhaven Shipping Museum is used to teach officer 
cadets the fine art of handling container freighters, tugs, fishery protection vessels 
and supertankers. Visitors to the museum can also try their hand at manoeuvring these 
scale models. The simulator is a costly and sophisticated device used to give cadets 
the feel of handling ships. 


THE Neckarstadion 
in Stuttgart was re¬ 
cently the scene of 
a pop music festival 
and to preset the turf 
the stadium authori¬ 
ties had the four acres 
of turf covered with 
fireproof synthetic 
carpet material. The 
festival went ahead 
and thousands of pop 
fans did the stadium 
no more damage than 
the average soccer 
crowd. 



FITTERS at the workshop of an aerospace 
research firm in Bremen are clad like sur¬ 
geons as they put the finishing touches 
to the OTS European Communications 
Satellite. They wear special masks and 
clothing—even white gloves. 


A career in the diplomatic service is still 
an ambition cherished by many young 
people. The diplomatic corps in the Fede¬ 
ral Republic of Germany is no longer a 
closed shop reserved for candidates from 
certain social strata. Bonn's trainees for 
the diplomatic service can be fairly clai¬ 
med to represent a cross-section of uni¬ 
versity graduates. Those who make the 
grade undergo two years' training which 
is specialised and with the latest teaching 
equipment (pic right). 
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MEDICAL VAN CDTED 

TO IKMnrAL I ^ Gmmb Ftdtnl Gw 7,iMt «om m* baltt Mt. twiiMt 7 ■Mti —hAyg 

A.G^rtHtqr wbMK crkmi hn MitavaEaMtto tHtaM bf Ibt CARE tl npUyt *tt I—Gttt 

twripFti wMh MM* MfhMIcaL two frtfoto cfeaHMMo tycy lot tho Fo«Aior<WoiM Itbaonn. Tht mM bwiM 

•A mA mAmo ylyMli hot cict hclplv l«Alo Iht ‘TMo> pwiiw—ti It ThoE NaA*. «( Ihatt fto i tcit wB that to 

bttB pnttMtA tar Aibthtr kooitcht Wttkt^ <D tattoo Aa agntaMat la lUt cEad to Om low lac ft gttapt. 

^* F tAy 0»1—IwAI—^ a Fi ol t i t ta t wat tiy lalMUIatt walk. Alatk at a malt of Iht 

RcpoUlc t( C t n aa ta f la Row CARE —a total o( IMM la anlvo la abool flaoo paaAoA or aowly crtaM, aA- 

bair^ Eoapitflt MobBo Ho^l* t^an gf wheat far oulrillaa OMatha agAcaltaral laaA 

tale. The otobRo raa, codtag pngrtf ri la laAla. Soon Tho Aoaatloa, which It wRI ha InIgatoA. tt wHI Rom 

aver Ra. 2 lakht wat f o r aiw l y loat of wheal ate balag rataeA at aboat Ra. 1 ccoio, giorlAo aAiltlead gt c aai 

haaAoA over la the haapMal by AhMbotoA ala the DeacoaC bo oaaA to l ow urt aeat c ai p l ayia t tor agdeal- 

Mia. H. Schodtla, COaari- anaohoHoart wocklag coat, laboar laliaRiri acllvlliaa oa tacto laboowco. 

Goaaral of the FoAeral Rayab mAmm for Rnt aU la aoith* hrigalliia gtniiilt IbrniTT-t Thtoo tarlgtllaa ptafoclt 

He of Conaaay to Boatoay. eait laAla aaiWaatBeagalaa tho RIato. Thaoo yJadt wfll wlH moW IBAM'a Ariro la>| 

GOLDEN BEAR BOR pa*l of the chaich't *BraaA p ror lA t the woilcara with both waoAt oaltoaRMaaqr Imi 

VA FILM u^«, Jiig., wSLasBeOtk _ tn , R B i , jO mhJM ■■■ tg ...jB rtB j g j teitet _ i 

The US Aha ‘BaRalo RBI 

oaA the laAlaae or SMttog BaVa fccwdlel Iroalnaat wIB aaaoaat aaM of a oao.yoar eaperlaitat ■ ■ TfORLD HUNGER 
Hlttoty Laaaaa” baa woa tho ^ aboat $g bOlloa worth of aagporlaA by thoMtobtiy tor ASSUTANCE 
tog ‘^lolAaa Boat” awaiA of hagacto a riot of 41 y ceat Raaaareh aaA Terhaology- CAMPAIGN 

^ ‘ aS j!!!*^—* *■“ german ASTRONOMERS Tho Chalnaaa of tho WailA 

irnUEATION W DISCOVER GALAXY Haagar AatWaaca C a a t g a l ga , 

_SOLAR ENERGY ■ _ __ ^ K.W. Braiehar. fw aia ttog too 

EeCe TO RAISE IMDPORTS mvbbobmh sI tosnaa^ iCMirt 1S7S Bbb FBdSh 

FRtNM DEVELOPING iho alact of Mao Plaack SodoRrh obacrv ^ of fr-r‘T CO¬ 
NATIONS ^ Gmaurn FaA eial Go rww Mo a at Color AMo to ogmttoa. hto Egoa w-fc-,- jt*-! 

A ahaig tooeoae of geacral- “"TV** *"^’ **^ Sgato hare AlaeovoroA a gatoay ^ ^ laerettoA acthillta of 

hoA tariS gw fcc aa c ea iar toi- **■"“ JJ*®**^ “• la aa acoa aAJacaol to tho ntianliallna to Third WodA 

port fioM Aevaloptog coaaMea daUa proceaa to yply gatoay to which the earth ho> ||„|^ -y. 

la hat baea^p a opweA hy toaga—tho MMy Way. Genaaa WocIA Haagar AaAa- 

oilaAoa. If approroA by the ••••«• hchatoaao^ W aaw yjecta to Sooth Aaw 

C hpacB o f Mlaldei% th o y Th ia Aeretopatoat la t ho ^lo- ^ uuoaA which the ***^ Aftrfca aaA Aala wUh a 


aopporlaA by toe Mhtoy "tor 


TfORLD HUNGER 

ASSUTANCE 

CAMPAIGN 


GERMAN ASTRONOMERS 
DISCOVER GALAXY 


Moo Plaack SodoRrh obacrv 
atoiy oa Moaat Cator Ako to 
Spatai h«v« dlBcovmd a 
In an ana adjacaat to tha 
sabny to width lha aafth ba- 
law—lha Milky Way. 


K.W. BiBkharg pmaattot ^ 
aaoual laport for 1975 to Fada® 
lal Mtatoar of Econoaik Co- 


IW dlKcnrcqr was, BMda 
aaka to aaw tachaif fo af 
iNMnratloB thnraih whkh lha 







off comfc tat ara ptancoi hr 
laffnMad rayib oHddpi vklMa 
what lha daw olhafwka con- 


Mr. Khtib ChMnd, former Md/aa aaroy io Bonn ond now Pronl* 
d^nt of iho indo-Gornwn Soeioty, wMtod iho Fodoni Ropubtfc 
ot •lif.. >a/iy roeontly io mooi Mo Gormom eoliooguoo in iho Sndo^ 
Gorman Socloiy ond io fomliiotloo htmaoB wlih iho working of 
iho ooeoiy. No io ooon horo wiih Mr, Qorhord fioehoTt formor 
Gormon Conoui in Modroo ond now AddHionoi Socroiory in iho 
Foroign OIfko, 


Tha oawly dkcovcrad qra- 
Um oanad *^Calar AMo r to a 
compoimtg aloi« with 20 

aloWBT off tidaxiaa to whtoh lha 
MRky Way hatoop^ Obsanrara 
coortdag lha dtoeoaaiy atoah 
Pcaat hi that op to oow aoiBy 
paiaalaa hava n—aloffd oadia- 
co aarad aa a laadttg cafcolatloDa 
off lha oaaMdl total off atan 

lha cooaapi of a Ifanlllaady aa* 


off lha iDcraaaad aWtoUtoa off 
lha oiiaotoalloa to Third World 
comilrlaso Dorbw lUa yaat lha 
Gamaa World Hoapar Aada- 
laoca Campalpii has pwMBOtsd 
70 aaw projacta to Soolh .Am- 
itoap Africa aod Aala with a 
cootr ib othMi of aaarly DM 
10.7 aalllhMi (DM I-Rb. 2 . 40 >a 
to 1974 Ihto coiWrlbotloB to- 
iBlIad DM 3 adUioii aad lha 

caoM to 50 . Mtoklar Bidw 
pratoad lha orpaaisaitoo for Bo 
soccawfvl woik doriiip lha last 


FIFTY PER CENT RISE 
IN ROURKELA OUTPUT 

Tha Rowthala alaal plaal has 
tocroBsad lha piodocItoB of 
aolaaMa alaal by 50.4 par cbbC 
daitop Apriktooa Ihto yaar. 
Acioal pradocttop doriap Ma 
parted to o c h a d lha 2 SM 10 
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EUROPEAN COMMUNITY : 

DIRECT ELECTIONS TO THE 
EUROPEAN PARLIAMENT 

The chiefs-of-state and heads-of^government of the 
European Community’s (EC’s) nine member-count¬ 
ries agreed on July 12 in Brussels on direct elec¬ 
tions for a European Parliament in May 1978. The 
agreement on the form of the direct election was 
announced the same evening by European Council 
President Den Uyl. 

The heads-of-government agreed» in addition, 
that the J*ederal Republic of Germany, Great Bri¬ 
tain, France and Italy each would be allotted 81 
of the total of 410 anticipated seats, while the 
Netherlands would send 25 delegates, Belgium 24, 
Denmark 16, Ireland 15 and Luxembourg 6. 

In a first’ statement from Bonn, government 
spokesman Elaus Boelling called the decision in 
Brussels **a result of our persistence.’’ 

In an interview on Geraan Television on July 12, 
Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich Genscher called 
the agreement on direct voting for a European 
Parliament * *a historic decision. ’ ’ He added: 
'*the issue involved is that a European Parliament 
finally should be elected directly, providing 
it with a democratic legitimacy, and enabling 
citizens to make decisions directly. 

**It seems to me that this consideration must 
have priority. We are very pleased that an agree¬ 
ment has been reached about this. ’ * 

Asked if the future supra-national parliament 
would have a broadened area of competence. 
Minister Genscher replied: * * A directly elected 
parliament will have its mandate. I put great 
faith in pariimentary procedure. For that rea¬ 
son it would have been quite wrong to burden these 
discussions which have been difficult enough with 
controversies at this time over the future Euro¬ 
pean Parliment’s area of competence. ’ ’ 



ChancBlIor Schmidt gr99iing ilw Ocn/sh Prime hMntcfr Joergenaen ei Bruaaels during 
the meeting of the heeds of governments end state on July 19,1976, British Prime Minister 
iCelleghen Is In the centre. 
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A field medical unit run by the volunta^ 
German welfare organisation, MISEREOR, 
carries out check-ups in an Indian village. 
(See page 7). 
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CHANCELLOR SCHMIDTS VISIT TO AUSTRIA 


visited 
10. He 

was accomiMnied by Mrs. Hsnne- 
lore Schmidt. 


Chancellor Schmidt 
^Austria from July 8 to 


Mr. Schmidt had consultations 
with the Austrian leaders at which 
bilateral issues were discussed. 
Picture 1 shows Mrfftjt^s..Schmidt 
(centre) with AuavS^-Qbencsiler 
Bruno Kraisky and Mrs. Kreisky. 
Picture 2 shows the two chance* 
Hors following their officiel talks 
while in Picture 3 Mr. Shmidt 
is seen with Austrian Fcgsijqitfit 
Rudolf Kirchschlaager. 





EUROPEAN QOUNCIL'S DECLARATION 
ON TERRORISM 


HE *'declaration of the European 
* Council on International Terror¬ 
ism.'* agreed upon by the chicb-oC-siatc 
and heads-of-government of the nine 
member-countries of the European Com- 
niuiiity (EC) assembled in Brussels on July 
13, is as follows: 

‘'The member-countries of the Europ¬ 
ean GcMnmunity declare that they consi¬ 
der absolutely intolerable the inhumane 
piacticc of taking hostages so as — with 
whatever political or non-political aim 
and on whatever ground—to exert pressure 
on go%'crnments. 


"It is in all government's interests to 
oppose energetically such mca.uurcs. It is 
in all government's ^terest to work to¬ 
gether in combating the humiliating phe¬ 
nomenon of terrorism. 

"The latest events have sliown once 
more ihat no country^ no peiiple^ ihi 
government can hope to remain safe from 
terrorist attacks and kidnappings carried 
on within that country's area of sovereignty 
and aimed against that country's citltens 
and its interests, as long as all countries do 
ncM agree on appropriate counter'measures. 

"Within this context, the member- 


countries of the European Community 
declare that they* are prepared to agree 
with other countries on effective, world¬ 
wide measures to' combat aipl prevent in¬ 
ternational terrorist attacks and kidnap¬ 
pings. The EC member*crxintries com¬ 
mit themselves u>. prosec.utc or t'> permit 
th€‘ extradition of persons who have parti¬ 
cipated in the taking of hostages. The 
heads^if-govcrnmerit are asking 'other min¬ 
isters of justice, with this end in mind, 
10 work out a convention among the nine 
niember-countriet of the EC. The heads- 
of-govemment will seek worldwide sup¬ 
port for this principle." • 
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STATE FUNERAL 

FOR 

DR. GUSTAV HEINEMANN 
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WTERVIEMr WITH MR. M. A. RAHMAN. INDIA'S AMRftlMftrHm IN BONN 


MDO-GERMAfl IliUTIOIIS 

Accent On Trade And Collaboration 


Q. Hc»w do you. iMcit the ^ment tiagc 
of Indo-Gcmuui relationf? 

A. 1 think the tiadltiorail links between 
India and Gcnnany are very strong. 
What is perhaps of greater relevanu; to¬ 
day is to identify new areas ol coopera¬ 
tion, for example, in the field of science 
and teclinology. new patterns of increas¬ 
ing trade and oollaboratioii, and work 
out concrete programmes for the benefit 
of both countries. Prospects for this 
have seldom been higher. 

AND DELHI 

Q. Do you think tlia( a West German 
press that is highly critical of present 
developments in India can damage pros¬ 
pects of fruitful cooperation betwiien 
Jlonn and New D^lhi? 

A. The impression 1 have gained i| 
that leaders in the Federal Republic of 
Germany have a very clear picture Of 
developments In our itMititry. It Is 
of course for them to express their 
own opinkmt and Judgments, but from 
what 1 have read in the Press about their 
impreuions. they support our economic 
measures, our dctci mined tfloru to CTa- 
dicate anti-social activities and the way 
we have been. utilising loans and grants 
which have been made available by the 
government for our economic progress. 
Private businessmen from Germany no 
doubt have their own appreciation of 



AmUaudor M. d, Mahman. 

gists settled in the Federal Republic of 
Germany ui^t go back to India if they 
are ofic^ Uiluhle Jobs or If they are 
given facilities to set up industries. Do 
you think that adequate incentives are 
offered .to them? 

A* We are anxious to use Indian ex¬ 
pels wto have acquired special qualifl- 
cationt and cgpenise abroad, iis tor ex¬ 
ample in Germany. We are also keen 
that those who have prospered in for¬ 
eign countries and wi^ to Invest in 
India or utilise their expertise by setting 
up industries in the small-scale sector 
should be encouraged to do so. We 
have an Investment Centre for this very 
purpose operating from Dueiseldorf which 
has dealt with a number of these appli- 


ledge acquired in special branches of 
technology In Germany Is put to good 
use in tlie home country. You might 
he aware that the Indo-German Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce even ^veitites exten¬ 
sively in India the nania and qualifica¬ 
tions of Indian experu who apply for 
posu suited to their special qualifications 

Q. The majority of about ii,ooo Indians 
living in the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many are gainfully employed with year¬ 
ly saving rates of DM io,oao (DM i m 
(Rs. 3.40) and more. ]f 6,000 Indians 
save DM 10,000 each a year, it amounts 
to DM 60 million. What do you think 
of the effbrts made to mobilise these sav¬ 
ings? 

A. 1 was not aware of these statiitics, 
but 1 am sure the State Bank of India 
fvould be most interested to utilise funds 
of this nature which are badly rcqulied 
by us for Invcstaaent in our country. 
Several new acbcBMi for spe cial banking 
' facilities in foreign exchange arc now 
available and these have baan drenhurised 
by our State Bank in fSankhtrt to all 
concerned. 

1 ^; GLKMANir 

Q. The recent economic recession has 
left its shadow on the employinent mar¬ 
ket here. There are well over one mil¬ 
lion people unemployed in West Ger¬ 
many at the moment. This has led the 


the climate for investment and 'Collabor¬ 
ation and Alls interest can well be 
gauged by tbe fact that West Ger¬ 
many during the ladl year has.had the 
highest hRiniMt Of coUabocailoo sgHU- 
mems with oiir limnstrlaliiU. Thd tl|^ 
of such agffCBianU today stands St ovar 
730 of whjdli iR already umjkr opt- 
raiion. ThS moat encouraging Smtur* 
of our colli^oritlon is |n the field ol 
science and tcchnolqgy where our agsra-. 
ments cover aouie 35 specific projecta 
dealing with vital areaa of devalopmem 
such as energy,. agricultural production 
and hew ttchulqiiaa in industry. 

t 

i%at:sTMENTB 

Q, Many Indian scientists and tacl|nolo- 


catloni; and only the other dky there 
was a meeting of reprcMUtive sections 
of Indians from 'many parts of tbe Fcde-' 
ral Republic ol Germany where tlie spe- 
•rmiifiiUtiM given in these fields were 

« at length, ^fffom time to time 
f soma vicanctci In India for spe¬ 
cially qiiilUM experu and these are also 
drcularlscd to Indians working or study¬ 
ing in this country. 

We hope that All pr ocess will lead to 
some concrete lesulu in the near future. 
We can naver be satisfied that we have 
(done enough in this Add and our efforu 
will continue wiA the cooperation of 
all oonesmad. 1 might add that 1 have 
season in balleva Aat the German auAo* 
rllias dMve special mtlilaction if know* 


auAorities to tighten conditions under 
which work and stay permiu are Issued 
to foreigners, especially to those who 
come from outside Ae EEC. If this 
situation persists what Is going to be Ae 
protpccu of Ae few thousand Indians 
living and %vorking here? 

A. The number of Indlaiu actually em¬ 
ployed as dcxtori, engineers, cu., in Ac 
Federal Republic of Germany Is com¬ 
paratively tniall. It can at the most be 
counted In hundreds; 1 have no accurate 
Idea how much displacement has baan 
caused but naturally Aair suy and gain¬ 
ful occupation is to an muant connact- 
ed wiA the pnNptfity ,Bploynrat 
cqmUon in th, fMcnl lUpnkUc o( 
Goinuy h a whede. • 
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Or. Hermann 6o0ii. 


W ITH Professor Dr. Hermann Cocti 
who passed away aged 77 al Heidel 
iKTg on July 8Ui, 1976. Germany has Uwi 
its dfiycii of Indian art studies. For the 
last 14 years he had l)ecn as.vMiatcd with 
the South Asia Institute of HeUlcIbeig 
University where, under his guidance, ihtj 
Department of South Asian History of Art 
had deve!o|icd iu academic activities. 

Originally^ the G<*inian scholar had 
been a student of Prof. Dr J. Ph. Vogel 
who was a profound cxiKiiient of Indian 
art and archaeology. As his teacher. Dr. 
Goetz believed in a sound background of 
Sanskrit 011 which he based his studies on 
the cultural history of the Indian sub¬ 
continent. He .started his career as indo- 
]ogi.st and art historian at the Berlin 
Museum of Etiinology. Beftnnc he came 
oil! to India in he worked for five 

ye.irs at I he Kein InMilute in Leyden, 
llollaiiil Hence a number of his earlier 
piiblii .ctions were written in Dutch. 

In iIk i|uart(r ol a century that he and 
hiv wife spent in India, Di Cioet/ not 

Prof. H. Gooti with President V. V. Giri t 
Memoriei Lecture in Nov. 1971 . 


only studied the history .of this country, 
but lived a remarkable part of it. He 
thus experienced the life style of the prin¬ 
cely. the colonial and the independent 
India iroiii within. It was at the request 
of the then Maharaja of Baroda that he 
built up tlic Baroda Museum and Picture 
Gallery and also founded and edited the 
Museum's renowned Bulletin. After the 
Sic Olid World War. Dr. GocU was ap¬ 
pointed Director of the National Gallery 
of Mciilcin Art in New Delhi in which 
capacity he proved that his research and 
analysis was not restricted to the history 
and the art forms of tlie past. As a matter 
of fact, he has publislicd a number of 
lofitiibuiions on contemporary" Indian 
artists and on the modern art of India in 
its wcM-ld perspective. 

InspircHl by A.K. Ommaraswamy whose 
fundamental work on the History of Indian 
and Indonesian Art he- translated into 
German as -aiiy as 1927. Dr. Gcm-Iz. tcKik 
first ii> the study of Moghul and Rajput 
painting These studies culminated in 

\fter the former had delivered the Nehru 


publications like the Historical Atlas of 
The Cultural Hutofry of India During the 
Moghul Period and the Htstory of Indian 
Afiniature Painting, On Rajput, art, in 
fact, he had collected material over de¬ 
cades of researdi and, in his last years, 
engaged in an all comprehensive interpre- 
ucion of Uiis art, as a "life style" which 
now remains a fragment. 

Dr. Goeu* research work is character¬ 
ised by an incredible variety and no 
topical definition can actually cover its 
horizim. It could be l>est 
Indian cultures and their relations to 
those of other world regions. The inter¬ 
communication of cultures was a th e si s to 
which he was deeply committed and he 
was fascinated by the new possibilities of 
cultural interaction offered through 
modern civilisation. He writes: ^ 

•*l do not believe in the lo-existencc 
of cultures without influencing each 
other. If someone maintains he lias dis¬ 
covered all his knowledge by himself 
without parents, school or university he 
is considered a fool. If a people, a re¬ 
ligion, a culture put up the same 





claim* we are not surprised although it 
is an equal folly. There have always 
been cultural influences passing over 
this globe in all directions and at all 
times: and they are still doing so if one 
looks at things properly. Modern India 
in particular is a good example of this." 
The commitment of Dr. Goetz to this 
broad vision of culture was distinctly ex¬ 
posed in his memorable jawaharlal Nehru 
Memorial Lecture on **The World Pers¬ 
pective of Indian Art" delivered in New 
Delhi on November 13th, 1971. 

And thus Dr. Goetz interpreted history 
of art as the optical aspect of the history 
of mankind. He did not ace art' in its 
exmtemporary context only jiut as placed 
into a time and spatial continuum. His 
enlarged approach combined with the 

(Continued on page to) 
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Cruftade Aaraixist 
nunser And Disease 


S amaritans from ihc Federal Re. 

public of Germany have been carry¬ 
ing out relief operations in India in a 
big way. The fields covered include 
farm extensioo. development of water re. 
sources, education and drought leliet. 

A bold project has been ihe resettle¬ 
ment of aoo landless farm labour families 
in Andhra Pradesh. It has been carried 
cMit by German bishops with financial 
assistance from their country. 

MISEREOR, a crusader against hunger 
and disease in' the world, is the German 
Catholics' answer to the material and social 
needs in the developing countries. 

MISEREOR was founded in 1959 by 
German bishops. It receives contributions 
from all spheres of German society, parti¬ 
cularly the annual Lenten Campaign of 
German Catholics. 

The Indo-German Social Service Society 
(IGSSS) is the Indian t^nt of MISEREOR. 
The mutual relationship between M 1 SI.RE- 
OK and its Indian counterpart (IGSSS), is 
one uf close partnership which is truly a 
joint responsibility without tlie exclusion 
of one or the oUier. The Rev. Father 
Thiel is the Resident Reprcscniaihc of 
MISEREOR in India. 

As the Indian counterpart and ixustee 
of MISERF.OR .the Society has been spon¬ 
soring projects and programmes for the 
socio-economic development of the neakcr 
seaions of the population, for the preven¬ 
tion of hunger and disease, relief of pov¬ 
erty, advancement of education and 
knowledge and for the promotion of 
means leading to the integral develop¬ 
ment of the whole human person. 
During the 15 years of its existenee. 



IGSSS has handled a,5j|9 projects and Dunng 1974, MISEREOR gave grani.s for lief. Last year, about Rs. s.500,000 was 
programmes, of which 1.197 rcpiescntwi ,,5 projects appnn-ed by it in India, disbursed in drought-stricken Tamil Nadu 
education, health, agriculture and social These included 73 fw duration and fin through various Diocesan soiial service 
welfm fields. Tiie overall cost of these for health. The (ptal cost of these- pro- societies. 

projects w as Rs . 54.1a crores, of which jeets amounted to about Rs. 56.000,000. During the 1974 floods MISEREOR offer- 
Rs. 30.19 cfOfes constituted outright don- MISEREOR contrilmted Rs. 38,500.000 and ed grants exceeding Rs. 3,oao.no> for flood 
atiem from MISEREOR and Rs. a.67 the balance came from another C^ernian relief in various parts of India, 
craves was interest-free loans. Approximate- organisation, Zentralsielle Fur Entwick. MISEREOR earmarked Rs. a7o,€xx> for 
ly I,tl7 projects (49%) worth Rs. 14.7 lungshilfc E.V. Patna, the worst affected city, in order to 

crotes (46%) went to rural areas,, while During 1961-73. West Bengal received carry out long-term flood prevention mea- 
i.ioor ptojccu (41%) worth Rs. 15.4 crores Rs. 70.000,000 from MISEREOR. Ot this surcs. 

(47%) were uiidcrtaken by urban commu- 87 per cent was an outright donation and l‘|ie Indo-Gi*rniaii Social Service Socie- 
nitlet. Of these reckoned state-wise Bihar, 14 per cent as loans. Since there were tex* ty is a locally-registered body. It disbur- 
T'amil Nadu. Maharaihtni, Kerala. Andhra few agricultural projects in the State num tes funds for development projects and 
PradMh and Karnataka have diar- of the money was used oh v-ocational ami programmes In India. Besides it adinin- 
ed betwem them 1,731 projects (67.5% of technical education. isters a scholarship and medical aid pro- 

the total for India) with a financ^l outlay MISEREOR responds quickly to any SOS gtamnic for training and welfare of dc- 
of Rs. 30.54 crores 61%). message from India 10 rush emergency re- serving individuals. 
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O NE limply did not talk aboot banking concern and plit away in an old uubborn. dry^art form, bot in a humor- 
German ftlms any more. Thoie people's home. She soon gives up and it ous, intelligent and enccitaining way. 
time*, about whkh the old Wm connoto- ill and only paitly awan of what •* go. ^ ^ ^ 

ova^ova^W. Imm Ava^ oWam aIoa ' 


consiscently 


wnir. e^u.^. l»d only «d ing on around h«r. And g«tt to 

tiat: The Cennan film world whUh m know Gintav Haerllein who alio ha* 5,^ • Berlinger.” 

'Berlingcr.** proclaimed as "a German 


ihc 'tuventies premnted such films as *The some experience with banka--as a swin- 

^net «d to. &Ugari.’’ “Noifemu" or dier. Wu Rmp. who tom to la« a. tte ^ 7 ";’”:. „ ^ two dirre- 

* and imp«.ive portmyer of leound.^ m the ^ am Moty 

at Fritt Ung and Fnedtkh W^lm golden eta of the old German film-^e ^ , ••..H.mrv.tlvc German wientUt. ad- 
Mumau, marked at that time a golden Uian half a century ago-oow at laK i«lu«rialiit. - Berlinger is 

the films during the fiftim and sixties, who. with the aid cf an eneigy formerty ^ „ dtuation.” 

on the other hand, achieved intemalioiial at the service of crime, now, does good; 


format. The 
said, was dead 


'‘German film," so one the bankrupt Gustav Haerllein, now 


tHcntieih century." 


NEW CINEMATIC ART 


under the supervision of a guardian and 
who had been banned to an old people's That seems to be quite a mouthful, but 
home, plans and experimenu with Lina the <olourfull> Kintillating figure of the 



h now appears that that time is past. Draakr the big roup, their revenge on the 
that terrible time without good cinema, as Insidious bank, 
for some time now a new generadoii of 
directors from the Federal Republic of TOUCHING SCENES 

Germany is being acclaimed by tlic acco- qh^ experiences touching scenes: Lina 
Udm of dm lnmrn.tlon.1 u dm nmn ^ 

paving dm wny of n new cinematic mt. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Rainer Werner Fassbinder has been con- icr with world-wide experience. With a 
sidered for some years u a mark of quai- {great deal of patience Gustav trains his 
ity for the new young German film, lady friend, who is of a rather advanced 
Werner Henog is collecting trophies age, for her part as an impostor and at 
from New York to Cannes and also Wins which in the end she proves successful. 
Wenders and Volker Schloendorf are at Una disappears with the rich booty and 
the beginning of an international career, even a law court cannot aa against her; 
Bernhard Slnkel u the bteit ulent in thto to have her imprisoned is out of the 
circle, a former lawyer and keeper of the question owii^ to her age. 
archives of the news magazine Der Spiegel. 

1 wo of hi* film, pioduccd In Gernumy =»«!«« l«Mfih, into their deeves: 

are simultaneously filling cinema cash- I-*"*' Cttstsv and of course the audience, 
boxes which were previously mainly everyone want, to identify himself 
imuridied by films bom HoUywood and touching film heroes. They 

Rome. Sinker* fitK big succem, made in ‘““““e »•« «“««“ «•»« even an elder- 
close collaboration with the camenman >> «*" «* decisively and 

Alf Brustdlin, ha* a provocating, contto- ■‘••••ve a feeling fear the joy of life. The 

vefslal title! -Lina Braake — The Inter- «l««6-that of an apparently help- 

«u of the Rank Cannot be the Intetesu oW lady against ih* arrogant superior 
Which Una Braake Enjoys.” It b a P®’^ ®* ■ »»"k>n| coocem-U splendid 
ihrUIlng film—about two people In an c^***®**' 
old people's home. 

THE SINKBL irYU 

But it is not Just a hmmleit story: 

Una Braake. played by the Sf-year-old It to Juit thto aspect which nvcals the 
Una Carttens, a well-known and well- tendency of the Slnkel style: no doubt 
loved ictress in. the Federal Republic of rerttln social or moral concemt should 
Germany, to thrown out of her flat by a be portrayed on the screen, but not in a 


/. B9rnh§rd 5lnk§i, Hsnnslof Bt$n$r m 
eo-dlr§€tor Alf Bry$l§llfn on th§ eels i 
*'Borllng§r" F. 144 Sliff/n Renralfi I 
thoroloofoaoeonUlc IndifiOunlM Luk 
Borlingor who Um for Mo Inrontton 
ond killM Mmoolf In thoond In Mo ffi 
modo olrcrofi. 8, A ocono from iho fiti 
*TAe Suddon lonollnooo of Bonn 
Siolnor/' S. A otillfrom Alooondor Klogi 
fim *^BIg Fordinond*' which hoggod U 
trIIWo, Prito In Conoo. 
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6Th« young film diroetors are now producing a 
now 6arm(.n stylo and In tho words of diroctor 
Bornhard SInkel, "tho cinoma of tomorrow" is boing 
producod.9 



ciithusiailic; iiueniur and flyer nccci- 
aary for a film which is intended as an 
attractive adventure film. 


public." In other words, in spite of iu 
social and humanitarian message the him 
does not slip into the role ol teaihcr, nor 
does it bore one with the lone of its lan¬ 
guage. This was, in Ucl. one of the 
main reasons for the empty seats at so 
many cinemas—because a number of re¬ 
cent films have only had an appeal for a 
small group of motion pictuie iiithus- 
iasts. 

THE SINKEL-BRUSTELLIN PAIR 


Aliliougli this film Is quite diflferent 
from *TJna Braake," nevertheless certain 
parallel aspccu are made clear in its gen¬ 
eral message: Berlinger* at the conclusion 
of the filni, battles with the inhuman 
world of managing speculators. In his 
case it is no bank which turns him out of 
home and house.* but a building giant 


Tilings sc*ciKi ut lie working out well for 
tlie Sinkel'Brustellin pair: wJieii their 
second filtn "Ihirlinger" had been run¬ 
ning for some weeks, their first film 
"Lina Braake." with its two ledcral him 
awards, was still being sliowii in the 
citietiias. Ciineina owneis fought witli eak.h 
for copies of the film; everyone 



, constantly wanted to extend the film's 

wh<> want, to tear down hi* factory ami 3,^^ 

qKdl the «mntry,lde by .on.tru.ring a 

.micrete parade for holiday-tnalter*. ^ ^ 

In this film there is action and roman- i = Rs. 3.40) from the Federal Miii- 

Uiism, as after all it is a film "for the ****y Interior. Here too, as with 

"Lina Braake." a good part of "Bcr- 
linger's" success is due to the perform¬ 
ances of experienced actors. "Berlinger" 
received so much praise and so many 
laurels that one is almost disappointed 
when one at last has an opportunity to 
see it. 

NEW SYSTEM 

The realisation of these films, however, 
has only been made possible by a quite 
complicated new system of financing, in 
which not only the film industry has act¬ 
ed as a financier but also the State and 
television. It would seem as though this 
possibility were the best and for the 
moment only one for prcxlucing films of 
the same quality as the big international 
prcxluc lions, 'lltc efforts made to emu¬ 
late the "big films" is even noticeable in 
"Bellinger** with its somewhat jarniiK 
moments: some scenes contain .1-. 
many large Hollywcxx! productions—opin 
references to film history. An airport 
scene reminds one, for example, of "Casa¬ 
blanca," in which Humphrey Bogart 
played the leading role, which is not un¬ 
like that portrayed by Lukas Berlinger. 

Nevertheless this film with its "new- 
German style" is enough to give the world 
of experts reason to hope. Not only 
director Bernhard Sinkcl Is of the opin¬ 
ion, that with him "the cinema of to¬ 
morrow" is being produced. 

(Courtesy : Scala Irttemaiionai) 
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CITIZENS INITIATIVES : 


C ITIZENS initiativoi have been set up 
all over the Federal Republic in re« 
cent yean. Today it is estimated there 
art' about 3,000 of ihi .1 It is time a 
closer study was made of ihr ordinary 
dtizen in public life. 

Paul von Kodulitsth, from the Institute 
fuer Urbanistik. West Berlin, is doing pre¬ 
cisely that. The survey he ha.s carried out 
covers 1.403 citizens initial tv 

Ill the 'sixties when the first ■ itizen ac¬ 
tion groups wen: lot mi^d * »hi. 'TO saw 
red. 'rhey fearcti ihiir * i if *ustrators 
demanding such thing*' rtn- 

poria and free travt! *. puhlic iranspcvt 

would bring the red Ihig to their town 
halls. 

They did every . ^v<>t K 

of these groups, and oid\ .id they 

come to realise that tins v.'as imrelv an 
incidence of enMiuipaux^ iti/mis demand¬ 
ing their rights. 

Loral councils today the 

same reservations ab«~»iti (iii/ii.s initi:iti\es 
as in the past. Thc7 have learn' i< .-vr 
with them. Only s(i of the 1.403 m./ins 
initiatives investigated actually ure itU-gal 
method.^ to try to achieve its ends^ sucii as 
squatting or organising sittings on tram 
lines. 


The main objections are: 

• They lose sight of the common weal, 
and pursue purely selfish interests. 

• 'llicy deal only with temporary pro¬ 
blems. 

• They undertnifie the efficiency of the 
administration. 


Citiiana Initlativnt in 
thn Fadaral Republic of 
Germany are doing useful work 
in helping the homeless 
and the aged, environmental pro¬ 
tection, transport, 
schooling end housing.. It it 
a good example of 
conscious citizona helping themselves. 


Hur k>. al authorities are increasingly 
learning to break down their opposition. 
They are tending more and more to co¬ 
operate with these groups. 

7 'his is particularly so when their work 
is conrcriioil with matters such as helping 
the homelesji and the aged, setting up 
kiiideigartcns or helping drug addicts, 
hui hnal councils immediately lose interest 
in ctMperaiion if they begin to feel that 
working with the public groups will bring 
them into ronflirt. 

Paul von Kodutit«ch said: “Their work 


in conjunction with citizens iniliaiives is 
not designed to create public* participation ‘ 
in local government so much as to raise 
a round of applause from the public." In 
other words councils try to yoke citizens 
initiatives. 

The survey of 1,403 organisations has 
shown that most — 16.9 pet cent — con¬ 
cern themselves with matters of environ¬ 
mental protection. Another large group 
is concerned with the problems of child¬ 
ren's playgrounds and kindergartens. Then 
cxime questions of transport, schooling 
urban development, groups on the periph¬ 
ery of society and housii^ and rent affairs. 

The survey shows that most conflicts 
with councils arise over the matter of 
environmental coaservation. 

But anyone who believes that tht gieater 
niass c»f |»cople in the FedcTal Republic 
are working on some kind of citizens ini¬ 
tiative is wrong. As in all sectors of pub¬ 
lic life those who can !>e galvanised into 
action are in the minority. 

Fifty-nine per cent of people questioned 
said that they rcganl citizens initiatives as 
an effectiv'r way of achieving ^cTtain aims, 
but only 1.500,000 people: — • three per 
cent of the populaioii of Germany — ac¬ 
tually belong to one. • 


A LIFE DEDICATED TO 

(Coninurd from page 6) 

utmost accuracy in detail made him in¬ 
clude every possible aspect and discipline 
which -might help 10 explain the sexial, 
political, religious^ ecxmomic and techni¬ 
cal background of ihr art periexU and 
monuments he dealt with. He could, 
therefore, write ^iih equal dedication and 
competence on such diverse subjects as 
“Psychology of Indian Fashion," “The 
Problem of Emigrants in Indian Art 

History,.Fhe Religicnis Background of 

the Cultural Crisis of Our Time," "In 
nation in Ancient India" .ind a bio¬ 
graphy of Mira Bai. 

On the CKcasinn of Dr. Goetz's 70th and 
75th birthdays, the South Asia lastitute at 
Heidelberg hn>ught out in two volumes a 
selection of liis important articles printed 


THE UNDERSTANDING 

4 

earlier in Indian research jounials. The 
second volume entitled Studies In The 
History^ Religion And Art Of Classical 
And Medieval India contains ar impressive 
biblicjgraphy of 459 publications among 
them 38 titles on European an as well as 
on the rclaiioris between Indian art mani- 
fc‘.stations and other eastern and western 
cultures. Best known in India are Dr 
Goetz’s monographs on The Art 4 nd 
Architecture Of Bikaner State and 
The Early Wooden Temples of Chamba. 
Indispensable for every student of Indian 
culture, however, are his classics Epochs 
of Indian Civilisation which he wzote at 
the age of 31, History of India and India: 
Fiw TIioiiMrid Years Of Indian Art^ 
the latter having been translated into many 
languages. 

Assistfvl by his devoted wife, Dr. Goetz 


OF CULTURES 

worked inces.santly despite his age and -a 
failing eyesight. The realisation that he 
might not be able 10 complete his work 
and that many of his ideas and discover¬ 
ies would remain unwritten haunted him 
during his last years. 

But his life work, though incomplete 
as he considered it to be, stands out as a 
monument of his dedication to India- 
Through his publications and lectures Dr. 
Goetz has enlightened the theme of Indian 
art in its world context and has stimulat¬ 
ed interest and understanding for''the aes¬ 
thetic value of its creations. He will be 
remembered as a scholar of eminence for 
whom life and work was always one and 
whose contributions to Indian museology 
and history of art arc in the best of Ger¬ 
man indological tradition. 
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Garcia 
jtaydee 

M arcia Haydec one of the moM 
celeherated ballerinas in the world, 
has been appointed director of the Stut- 
ejsart ballet. She is without doubt, the 
daintiest ballet director in the Federal Re¬ 
public of Ch:Tmany. The lightest wind 
seems in danger of toppling her from the 
director’s scat which she has earned by 
her splendid dancings 

She is intent on * preserving some of the 
passionate joie de vixnc the artistic larna- 
raderie^ the bubbling sense of humour and 
the gentle but powerful dancing which 
was the hallmark of the late John 
Cranko's best work. This will lie her task 
as director of the company for which 
hlie once danced as prima ballerina. 


NEW DIRECTOR OF STUTTGART BALLET 



Afforc/a Mydea. 


Stuttgart ballet is to be banished. 

Come what may. Marcia Haydee is de¬ 
termined to reinject her company with it$ 
old clan with a series of new (and old) 
ballcu. 

Stuttgart, Germany and in fact the 
whole world has discovered iu Marira 
Haydee an intelligent and intuxicaiing 
source of artistic pleasure. Her dancing 
is full of high-spirited youthfulncss and 
she possesses an artistic skill capable of 
satisfying the most demanding connois- 


But her rcul aim will be to instill new 
life into the company and ndt just resur¬ 
rect sU*ps. gestures and dance sequences 
fn>m the past. She hojics to reintroduce 
the «>ld sense- of exuberance overflowing 
into the auditorium, the clectrif>ing pas¬ 
sion lor dancing and ballets which arc 
uncomplicated with*mi being trivial. The 
aura of melancholia and ititrospectivcness 
which has recently settled over the 


150th DEATH ANNIVERSARY OF 


Her flexibility^ spontaneity and her 
phenomenal powes^s of expression have 
made Iter one of the most inspired inter- 
prctcis of humanity in dance form. 

Marcia Hardee's ability to follow the 
dictates of the heart--oiheis call this 
psychology and take an enormous pride 
in it—will be an invaluable aid to her 
in her new task as ballet director. • 





A HUNDRED and fifty years ago. Qail 
Maria von Webej*. one of Germany's 
most brilliant rcimantic opcnn composers, 
died of tulM:rculosis in lx>ndon. just live 
months before Ins fortieth birthday. The 
work, lor which he is best known is the 
“Freischuelz.’* 

From his earliest childhcHxl Weber was 
surrounded by the world of theatre and 
music. Ills father, Franz Anton, was a 
violinist of considerable ability and was 
musical director of an itinerant theatrical 
group. 

Weber was distantly related to the Mo¬ 
zart family through his cousin’s marriage 
to the composer. 

His first teacher of any importance was 
^xirg Vogler in Vienna in 1803 and 1804. 
He wrote his first original compositions 
six years earlier at the age of eleven. 

Carl Mkria von *Weber was theatre con¬ 
ductor in Breslau from 1804 to 1S06. 
ducal music director in Karlsruhe, ducal 
music teacher in Stuttgart 1807-10 and 
finally travelling piano virtuoso from 1811 
to 1813. 

At the age of twenty-seven he obtained 
his first settled position when he was 
appointed opera director in the Prague 
theatre. There he became the first con- 


Cud Uludu 
Von 
Ulttbcf 




ductor ouuidc Vienna to perform Bee¬ 
thoven’s Fidelio. 

At the end of he was given the 

post of conductor in the new opera house 
in Dresden. In 1817 he became royal 
music director for life. 

Weber displayed the versatility of the 
true for although his main interest 

and claim in fame was opera he was an 
exceptional comjx»ser and a highly talent¬ 
ed pianist. 

Der Fremhuetz — literally the free 
schootcr—found instant acclaim in Berlin 
in 18a I and Hamburg in i8aa. The story 
is that of a marksman who uses magic 
bullets obtained in true Faustian style 
from the Devil in exchange for his soul. 


Cif/ Marta ¥on Wabar 

Musically this work signalled a complete¬ 
ly new phase in Carman opc'ra by break¬ 
ing away from the previously accepted 
Italian style. The- stirring German folklore 
on which it is based suited Welier's 
talent ideally. Its orchestration is drama¬ 
tically romantic and unlike earlier operas 
recounts the stevy indcpendemly in musi¬ 
cal symtxilism. Its eerie evocation of tlic 
supernatural is a particularly successful 
and inspired piece of writing. 

The immediate predecessor of Richard 
Wagner in the world of opera and gifted 
in die writing of both music and litera¬ 
ture, he was the first specifically roman¬ 
tic musical and poetic ccmipoaer and did 
much to determine the course of German 
opera. • 
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A LITTI E SHAN ilMKErAN IN 
BAD-CX)DESBERG 

lAiHEN ihe first came to the Fedcnl musicology and comparative phonetics in 
** Republic ot Germany with her sister Bonn, got her doctorate and returned to 
in ig5t she was one of the first Indian India in 1956 to bcocane a Reader in music 
studenu in the post-War German univcr- at Visvabharati, Shantinikeian. In 1958 
sities. Already versatile In many branches she came back to Bonn and tl|,ii time with 
of vocal and‘ instrumenul musk^ Dr Trina a mission to dedicate herself to the cause of 
Purohit-Roy began her serious studies in fndo-Gcrman cultural relations. 

This year on the iigth birth annivers¬ 
ary of Rabindranath Tagore she saw the 
first fruits of her .efforts: The ‘Patlishala’ 
which she had opened with the help of 
nuny Germans^ Bangladeshis and Indians 
as a home of Bengali language and culture 
was up-graded to an Institute—^Tagore- 
Institute with added programmes. 

Without losing any of the old charms, 
such as learning language in a homley at¬ 
mosphere ewer a cup of tea or musical 
lessons under the tree, the new Institute, 
housed in a quiet area of Bonn-Bad Godes- 
bcfg* is bussing witlf new enthusiasm. It 
•envisages the translation of several Bengali 
works into German in the coming years 






A fffiMi// e/iii Ih 

GOCfMMIg. 


Of. r. Purohli^Roy, 

and bringing out a comprehensive German- 
Bengali dictionary. It also hopes to give 
lessons in some other Indian languages in 
the future. 

The German studenu connected with 
the institute have already diown their 
talent and attained public admiration 
when they put up a variety pcrfomiancc 
based on Tagme's works on the day of 
formal inauguration of the Institute last 
May. • 




D uring thii ]««•• pn-EMtar Pu. thS SITAR IN GERMAN mourning melody which is customary in 
lion time the parish prlcR of iintlg. BBUfilfi pre-Easter prayer time. The priest alio 

a small Rhineland tdwn loiila 15 k.m. vnuiiwn mtiOlW concluded his sermon that day with a 

south of Bonn, took a revdtttUondry ded- alio for the faff that the tradition-bound quotation from a poem by Tagore written 
lion. He allowed a ai-year-old local lad* Catholic Inhabitants of Sinzig were till during his visit to Germany in 1931 at the 

Benedikt Wiertz, to play his siUr one day Iheil accustomed to only orthodoK goings- passion time: 

as a part of the meditation music. on in their isth century church. 

The event was revolutionary not just After every 9 to 4 minutes of recital The poet strikes his lute and sings out, 

because it was the first time that the slur .from the Bible, Benedikt played his ngas Victory to Man^ the new-born, the ever 

was ever played In a German church, but for 10 minutes each time providing the living. 

4 


iRESr.AHCH OH 

CANCER 

VIRUS 



Pmf. P. Nfnhgtig and Or. Aiun Hunw 
fiOm. 


n ROF. F. Nienhaus, a plant virologist culture, proving that it is a typical tumor 
” of the University of Bonn, Federal virus. In addition, by inhibiting tumor 
Republic of Germany, during his stay in development through ceruin antibiotics, 
California in 1979 discovered a new RNA Dr. Misra has been able to suggest that this 
virus (TTV, Tobacco Tumor Virus) which virus is similar to typical cancer viruses, 
produces typical malignant tumors on the like Rous Sarcoma Virus. This exception 
Items of sevcnl plant ipcdcs. He is now to the central dogma of molecular biology 
busy Investigating several types of pxob- was explained in 1970 independently by 
Icms with this virus with a group of stu- t%vo workers, Temin and Baltimore, who 
denu and colleagues at Bonn. iliared last year’s Nobel Prise for Physio- 

Dr. Anin Kumar Misra. working In the logy and Medicine. It to for the first time 
laboratory of Prof. NIenhaus as a DAAD that a parallel has been found in plant 
(German Academic Exchange) fellow, has virology and provides a new and very pro- 
been able to culture this virus in tissue mising system for cancer research. 
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iOOih Cap for 

'haiser' i ran:, 

i-iorkvfthaarr 
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AI 5 ER' FRANZ they call liini, al- 
though the only blue blood to which 
soccer star Franr Beckenbauer can possibly 
lay claim is the white and blue lo/enge 
pattern on the coat oC arms of his iiaii\c 
Bavaria, the emblem of Bayern Miinitli, 
ihe team he captained to victory in thw 
year's European Cup. In Belgrade recen¬ 
tly the national team he also heads was 
less lucky. In the European champion- 


fr§ni B9ekM^u§r. 

*'1 would love to end my career with a 
season in assoriaiion Icrntball in ihc United 
States,” he confides. 

”1 feel It would be marvellous i» play 
In US .soccer like Pelc of Braril. You are 
not liick'bouiid by lactirs or by the respon¬ 
sibility 1 still have to shoulder as captain 
nl Bayren and the: national team.” 

Franz Beckenbauer has taken part in 
three World Cup and two European 


championship. lompetitlom. -i* 

legendary reputation in the picKess 

Beckenbauer is in a class ol his own. 
At limes he has been through lean perkHls, 
so much M> that a number of Baytrcn 
players have lieen known to challenge his 
captaincy^ yet Fran/ has invariably wea¬ 
thered the storm. 

Now he is more firmly entrenched than 
ever, one of footliaH's all-time greats. • 


ship final the Federal Republic drew two- 
all with Czechoslovakia after extra time 
but went on to lose on penalties. It was 
not for want of trying on Beckenbauer's 
part, because this memorable match was 
‘Kaiser’ Franz's hundredth cap lor his 
country. 

Franz Beckenbauer's first cap was against 
Sweden in 1965 at the age of twenty. He 
will hardly have imagined at the time that 
now. eleven years later, each and every 
match would be torture were it not for the 
services of medical specialists and masseurs. 

At age thirty Beckenbauer spends up to 
three hours a day having the pains in his 
back, stomach and Achilles tendon reduc¬ 
ed to a minimum. The strain of years at 
the top is beginning to tell. 

Yet Franz Beckenbauer can hardly com¬ 
plain. They have been good years. Under 
his captaincy Germany won the "European 
championship in 1979 and the World Cup 
ill 1974. while Bayern, liis Munich club, 
have national league and European Cup 
championship to their credit. 

Beckenbauer is happily married and the 
father of three boys. Thomas, Michael and 
Stephan. Under the aegis of Bayren mana¬ 
ger Robert Schwan he has shown him¬ 
self to be a successful businessman and a 
somewhat lest sucessful author of an auto- 
bif^graphy. 

Franz Beckenbauer has given of his best 
in Bundetliga and European Cup football 
and provided his muscles continue to stand 
(he pace and hit mind continues to exude 
bright ideas as the matter tactician that he 
Franz has one Uist wish. 



f. B9ekMk9ur. foe mMtof iactieJMn; i. 
At th 0 bar of hitt pMitttlal fM/denc#; 5. 
BnJojfIng a board g9m§ w/tk b/s cMldnn, 
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A TRAIN AT 
SUPERSONIC 
SPEEDS 


round bends with a radius of fourteen 
metres, not to mention negotiating one-in> 
ten gradients. 

What is more, they also croia two sets 
of points and despite simultaneous oper¬ 
ation never ever collide. Eadi railcar is 
equipped with a sonar device that sounds 
out the track ahead for obstacles. 

If there is another train ahead, the 
MHind waves are reflected and the train 
either reduces speed or accelerates as in¬ 
dicated, ensuring maximum trallic density 
without risk of a ptle-up. 

The scale-model pros-ing ground uses 
standard sewage pipes anade of cement. 
The>’ have an inside diameter of seventy 
centimetres, or t8 inches. 

Railcars and t'arriages roll along on 
cough rubber whc?els. There arc no tracks. 

This new transport system has been de¬ 
veloped by the department and has now 
reached‘the point at which series produc¬ 
tion could be commenced. 


The Karlsruhe pneumatic train expert- 
snem has been devised initially for under* 
ground transport of, say raw maicrialfi 
semi-finished gnd finished producu, waste, 
liquid and gas. It could also he used to 
supply factories in urban areas or, indeed, 
for disposal of industrial cfllucnts and waste 
of one kind or another, possibly including 
radioactive waste f ro m the Karlsruhe nu¬ 
clear research centre). Professor Bahke 
claims the system could without difficulty 
be extended to convey passengers. By 
generating a partial vacuum in the subter¬ 
ranean tubes supersonic speeds could bf 
reached without requiring unduly power¬ 
ful propulsion units. At supersonic 
speeds the trains would be eneJoaed in a 
ccxoon of air and fly along in their 
vacuum tubes, but this would only be an 
interesting proposition on Uranscontiuental 
routes. w 


to travel frt)m 
*■ KarUruhe to Cologner’* Professor 
Erich Bahke gives the question a moment's 
thought and replies: ''Twenty minutes, 
maybe.” 

The two cities are roughly 300 kilo¬ 
metres, say soo miles, apart, but Professor 
Bahke. head of the department of mecha¬ 
nical eoiive\’it)g and handling at Karlsruhe 
UnivcTsity, is not thinking in terms of 
flying lime. 

What he has in mind is the time it 
would take a pneumatic railway system, 
the counterpart of pneumatic post tubes 
but a more up-to-date arrangement design¬ 
ed for passenger transport. 

The tube project was given its first pub¬ 
lic showing in the grouiuLs of Karlsruhe 
riuciear rc-search centre recently on the oc¬ 
casion of the Transmatik 76 exhibition held 
ic» mark the seventy-ififth anniversary of 
the university department. 

Professbr Bahke's department is the old¬ 
est of its kind in Europe. 

Trains arc already in operation, albeit 
in scale model only, on a five-acre clearing 
surrounded by pine” trees. The circuit is 
*40 metres long and three electric trains 
negotiate it at a speed of ten metres a 
second. Now ten metres a second is a 
modest 36 kmph. or 14 mph, ulut on such 
a small scale it is a fairly impressive speed 
as the trains hurtle along the straights and 


Kerlsruhe's pneumetie tube train. 
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TOURIST pilots, Qirls on motor scootsrs 
who guldo motorists through the streets 
of Kiel, Hamburg. Cologne (photo), 
Frankfurt and Munich, hava baan an 
attractive part of the holiday scana since 
five years. They have helped more than 
200.000 holiday-makers from about 60 
countries over the years._ 


THE Polymater (photo) is a new non¬ 
stop gas warning device in which an 
automatic pump passes air through a 
breath-analyser tube that indicates by 
means of colour changes the concentra¬ 
tion of toKic gases in the air. 


THE art of hand-rolling cigars is on the 
wane and Luhmann of Hamburg are one 
of the last firms in the trade. At the turn 
of the century there were more than 
6,000 cigar-makers. Luhmann now emp¬ 
loys six cigar-makare but cipar-lovars still 
place a premium on these cigars. 



THE Federal Republic of Germany has 
presented to the United States a Model 
VI Zeiss planetarium to mark the US 
bicentennial. The planetarium which 
weighs 2 3/4 tons projects about 8.900 
stars, some of them in their nstural colo¬ 
urs, the Milky Way. 17 galaxies, the Sun 
and Moon, and all the planets. 


MINING in Germany 
ia now a aophis- 
tlcated Industry. 
Automatic cutters at 
the pitface and con¬ 
veyer belts to the 
pithead are more 
characteristic of an 
industry which uses 
the latest In engi¬ 
neering and techno¬ 
logy, as was evident 
at Bergbau *76, the 
Dueaseldorf mining 
fair. One of the dis¬ 
plays at the fair was 
this 135-ton hydrau¬ 
lic loader which 
handles 1.000 tons 
of ore an hour. 



SOME ten million 
women in the Fede¬ 
ral Republic of Gar* 
many—one In three- 
are home dresa- 
mafcers. Do-it-your¬ 
self tailoring is gain¬ 
ing in popularity. 
Women who make 
up their own mate¬ 
rial can save up to 
50% of the price off 
the peg. so the boom 
is hardly surprising. 
Women's institutes 
all over the country 
run dress-making 
ceursas. 
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RISE IN GNT 

ThB Cttmmm •cononv hm 
fvUIr made up the lonct of the 
racMiou occoKdlDg to the M- 
ett numthly repcirt off the Gcr* 
man BundcslNink. The real 
Gram National Piodnct In the 
kindly roue by X$ per cent 
ahove the year-eariler level, 
reaching the h^ off the spring 
off 1974. Lct before the onset 
of the receseloB. 

FRG ENVOY TO 
CHINA 

Chhm has agreed to the post¬ 
ing off Federal Repobik of 
Gciinany*s new ambassador to 
Peking. Mr. Efwia TIIckeri, the 
Foreign Mlnistiy annoanced In 
Bonn. Mr. Wkfcert. dl. who 
was ambamador to Ramanla. 
also served In Shanghai and 
Tokyo In the early stages off 
hk career. 

141H OVERSEAS IMPORT 
FAIR 

The 14th Ovemeas Import 
Fair **Fartncrc for ProgroMT 
wIB take place on the Beilin 
Eahihitlon Grounds from 
Augast 2i to 30. Two months 
before the conuncncemeat of 
the fair, companies and orga> 
nisations friun 57 countries 
and iutritorlae In Africa. Ame¬ 
rica and Asia have already an¬ 
nounced their partiripalion. 
The Oveieeas Import Fair Is a 
special event devoted to the 


wares offered by overseas pro¬ 
ducers and the re q u i re m ents 
of ffie European importing hr* 
dustiy. India Is one ol the 
regular participants In the fair. 

GERMAN MARKET FOR 
INDIAN GARMENTS 

India’s esport off garments to 
the Federal Republic off Gep- 
maqy has grown tremendously 
over the past few years and has 
actnally'~-more than douhlad 
since 1973. 

In 1975 India’s esport of 
cotton gannents to Germany 
was worth Rs. 57J mBUon DM 
against 25.9 million DM 
(DMl=Rs. 3M} In 1973. 

INDIAN CYCLES 
FOR GERMANY 

India’s esports to the Fede* 
ral Republic of Gcimany in 
1974-75 of bicycles and other 
cycles not motorised, amounted 
to Rs. 35 million. In the Snt 
quarter off 1974 there was a 
considerable growth In the de¬ 
mand for cycles in Germany 
which conics up to^l2 per cent 
compared to the same period 
In 1975. 

MILLIONTH PUMP 
MADE BY MICO 

The millionth mnitl-cylindcr 
fuel inIcetloB pump mnnfae- 
tured by MiCO-Bosch. Ban¬ 
galore. was presented to MN 
ShnpsoB and C?o. Ltd., to 


was supplied 29 years ago. 
The company manufactures 
sevend types off multi-cylinder 

on vehicular, tractor and In- 

Apait horn meeting the 


phone eichaagm in Btriln 
wBh the fahuMic technelogy 
nplacing e lectr on ic by optical 


AFRICA TO BE BOOK 
FAIR THEME 

ffteiMImifc^alr hapa k 


iiiBlt|.cylloder fuel iafcctiou 
pumpe. MICO hae beea es- 


ermring scide. malaly to orl- 

(ho developed couatrlee. Nem^ 
|y halff of aU the production off 
asuM-cylindcr fuel injectlou 
pumpe Is esported. 

PUNJAB HANDLOOMS 
FOR GERMANY 

The Punjab Stale Haadloom 
end Textile Developmcat Cm^ 
poiattoB. which was set up 
tome wcehs ago has atrsady 
secured an order fftar 59.000 mo- 
tree of haadloom wooUca fab¬ 
rics valued at Rs. 1.25 lakhs 
from the Federal Republic off 
Germany through an Indbm 
expofting agency. 

LASER TELEPHONE 

Laser light beams travelling 
through Sbre-glasB cables will 
soon be carrying telephone calls 
la West Berlin. A pllol-projcct, 
Baancsd by the Bonn MhilBtiy 
of Research A Tschuology. wUI 
link two coBventloBal Icle- 


Bcxt yoar wUl bo and 

Book.” la 1971. the Book Fair 
wfll coaesntrats on caRutal ofL 
fferiaSB from Africa. This ycaPs 
Book Fab. horn Septembsr 14 
t hr o ugh 21. Is to ffsoturo Latia 
Amsrica. Ths pragfanune wBI 
Imdade an sxhIhItioB off sculp- 

poraiy Lathi Aasericaa artists. 

GERMAN SHIPYARDS 
DOING WELL 

Shipyards la tha Fsdcial Rs- 
publlc of Gtrmauy are couB- 
dent off woifchig at sathfacloiy 
capacity tUs year, la rtesul 


off orders have been placed for 
hlgb-giade and more Incumlivo 
specialised ddppiiig. Geraum 
shipyards laok second only to 
Japan la outpuL TPruaver 
last year was up DM 700 mB- 
Ikm on 1974. totalling DM 
7A40 minioBL Thb cncoorag- 

ers has playsd a major ndo In 
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END or TERM FOR SEVENTH BUNDESTAG 

A PERIOD OF PROGRESS AND 
CHALLENGE 

In the Federal Republic of Germany, another legislative 
period and term of government are coming to a close. 
Like the six previous legislative periods* the last four 
years were marked by both progress and disappointment. 

Yet, all in all, it is fair to say that the good^points out¬ 
weigh the bad, foreign, domestic and social affairs have 
run relatively smoothly; industry has been brought safely 
through a crisis; important new laws have been passed. 

The Social Democratic and Free Democratic coalition go¬ 
vernment iscertainly entitled to take a few bows, but 
these it must also share with the Christian Democratic 
and Christian Social Union Opposition, the trade unions, 
whose discipline has been exemplary, the efficiency shown 
by those responsible for industry in all sectors and, last 
but by no means least, the citizens of the Federal Repub¬ 
lic themselves. 

In Western Europe progress has not been so satisfactory. 
Political union seems no nearer now than before. In 
world politics there were instances of European disunity— 
for example in the oil crisis. The democratic element of 
the EEC was in fact strengthened by the decision in 
Brussels in favour of direct elections to the European 
Parliament, but further powers of the parliament have not 
been ensured. 

Relations with East Europe progressed only haltingly. It 
cannot bo denied that cooperation, particularly where in¬ 
dustry and political understanding are concerned, is 
increasing. This was especially evident from the recent 
visit of the Polish party leader Edward Gierek to Bonn. 
Four-Power agreement and the Basic Treaty governing rela¬ 
tions with the GDR created the opportunity for freer com¬ 
munication beetween the GDR and the Federa'* Republic — 
but one-way communication only: west to east — and a gene¬ 
rally satisfactory transit trade system to West Berlin. 
Shadows have however been cast on the satisfactory work¬ 
ing of the system by recent incident's at the inter-German 
border when GDR border guards fired at a citizen of Ham¬ 
burg. 

The government counts it as one of its greatest successes 
that it has managed to bring Federal German industry over 
the hurdles of the world crisis with little more than a 
few bruises and scratches. 

Inflation in the Federal Republic of Germany has amounted 
to approximately five per cent and is thus lower than in 
most other countries. 

One of the most prominent results of the last four years of 
government has been the introduction of a number of new 
legal norms which have penetrated deeply into the everyday 
life of the individual. 

The abortion law has been reformed, as has the law concer¬ 
ning divorce and the right of married couples to adopt the 
woman*s maiden name as the official surname. 

This by no means exhausts the list of measures and achie¬ 
vements which are to be attributed to this seventh legis¬ 
lative period. Yet these few examples show clearly that 
parliament has worked constructively and with unity. 
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BERLINERS TO BE INCLUDED IN DIRECTLY 
ELECTED EUROPEAN PARLIAMENT 


G overnment Rpokcfinan orueue- 
wald explained to the pm% cni 
August 4. that ••the Federal Goveriime-tt 
has been informed by the three Western 
rowers that the Soviet Government has 
delivered to the amljassadors of the 
'lliiee Powers in Moscow a statement 
on the inclusion of Berlin in the direct 
elections 10 the European Parliament. 
Tlic Three Powers will consult with 
I lie Federal Ckivcrnment about the answer. 
Iroiii the iH-ginning, that is. since the 
Treaty of Rome went into effect, Berlin 
has lieen included in the European Com¬ 
munity. The Federal Government has al¬ 


ways held tile view that the Berliners, who 
have up to now been represented by mem¬ 
bers ot the European Parliament, must be 
represented in a dircrctl)-elec ted European 
Parliament. 'I'hia view is shared by the 
Three Powers. 

Replying to the question as to whether 
the direit elections to the European Par¬ 
liament uoulcl lake place in Berlin or 
whether the Kcriiii members should come 
from t!ir Chainher of Deputiei or from 
the Bunclesuig party factions. Dr. Gruene- 
wald .said: "It has beem envisagcxl that 
the Council ot Ministers of the European 


Community would take a final decision in 
this ntaiicT only in September. The Fede¬ 
ral Government would also put up a cor- 
respunding electoral law. I would mH 
like tn prejudice this decision in an> mail' 
iier by giving a reply to this question light 
now. But vou all know that MPs to the 
German Bundestag from Berlin enter the 
Bundestag alter following a sanciioned 
and well trird-out prenedure. And it is 
certainly nut misleading to lYcUeve that 
things would Ik* similar, if not exactly the 
same, in the case of the European Parlia¬ 
ment.." • 



NIGERIAN VISITORS IN 

OREIGN Minister Hans-Dietriclt 
■ Genscher rt'ceived * the Nigerian 
iJiiel-ol-Stalf Yar' Adua and Foreign 
Minister (iarba for an intensive inter¬ 
change of ideas on July a8. 'Ilie problems 
c'l Aftica and bilateral topics were at the 
final point of the talks. 

Mr C>ens(hcr iiiiderliiied the Federal 
CM>\cTnmcnt's dc'sire and preparedness to 
loiiiinue to actively sup|n>rt the African 
Males in the .solution of their varied prob¬ 
lems. lie explained the policy of the Fed- 
cTal Ckiveinineni, wliiili is direc'cd to¬ 
wards the independence and autonomy of 
the, African States. 'I'lie Nigerian discus¬ 
sion partners expiessc'd their satisfactiem 
with this view of the Feeleril Government. 

Mr GensclicT al.so inhiriiied Ins guests 
alxmt the Fcxleral C«oveniment's intention 
of initiating at the I'niied Nations the 
eMablishineni of a human-rights court and 
an international convention against the 


BONN 

taking of hostages. The Nigerian visitors 
expressed great understanding and wei* 
coined the initiative. In the bilateral area, 
there was agreement to extend tlie pre¬ 
vailing contacts through regular consult- 
atioiLS at Uie ministerial level. 

‘I'lic Nigerian Chief-of-Staff was received 
b) Chancellor Schmidt on July <8 for 
talks at which the Federal Minister for 
Economic Cooperation^ Mr Egon Bahr. 
and .State Secretary HcTmcrs from flic 
Foreign Oflice also tcx>k part. The Ntger- 
iati guest explainer] the foreign policy and 
the economic situation of Nigeria. The 
Chancellcit' c'xplaincxl the African policy 
of ilie Federal Government in broad out¬ 
line. After that tliere was an interchange 
ot ideas about the results of and the pers- 
(K‘ctive.s for the c ontiriuaiion of the North- 
South dialogue. In ctMinection with this, 
raw matcrial.s problems^ especially the 
topic of crude oil, were discussed. • 


HUMAN RIGHTS INSTITUTION AT U.N. 


OVERNMF.Nl' spokesman Klaus Bexd- 
ling spoke at a press confcTciue in 
July »8 in Bonn alx>ui the Federal Goveni- 
nietii's pro|Kisal for the establishment of a 
human rights insikuiion at the United Na¬ 
tions. He said: "In the Federal Govern- 
irient's view, this institution should ncH lie 
a forum for general sayings, but rather a 
Ixxly before which actual violations of in¬ 
dividual human rights can be handled, 
and ncH merely very academic violations 
of human rights in group categories. If 
someone would say now, 'if this iiistitu- 


iion is to be establislicd under the rcM>f of| 
an organisation like the one in New York,] 
then it would only have a rhetoricalj 
effect.' then 1 would like to point emt—as 
Foreign Minister Genscher did in the 
Cabinet—that the number is beginning 10 
increase of countries cxitstde of our own 
alliance which comment with political 
sympathy to such an impulse. That is, 
there is a chance of turning these thoughts 
into rcmults^ maybe ncK at the first attempt, 
but after ccmtinual effort. • 


* 1 * HE SPD Party Chairman, Mr. Willy 
* Brandt, is trying, along with cHher 
foreign politicians, to bring about increas- 
txl co-operatiem between ij^e .Socialist 
parlies ot different countries. 

Mr. Brandt said in an interview wiih 
"Deutsche* Welle" (Voice of Germany) 
that consultations amongst a small con¬ 
tact committee have been planned for 
autumn. The committee, which also in¬ 
cludes Mr. Mario Soares, the Chief of 
the Portuguc'se government, will discuss 
"what we can jointly do." He charactcr- 
iscxl as desirable the puhlicaticm in the 
near future of an international journal in 
which KKlal democratic and allied parties 
in different parts of the wcvld could ex¬ 
plain their views and exchange opinions. 

Replying to a question as to whether it 
was planned to include communists in in¬ 
ternational get-tcigethcrn, Mr. Brandt said 
this was ncH being contemplated. The 
relationship with communist parties was 
a problem which aff^-ted scxialists in differ 
ent countries in different ways. Thi.s was 
c*sperially true in cases where the com 111 u- 
nists had suceeded in obtaining the sym 
pathies of a large portion of the elector¬ 
ate. Concluding, Mr. Brandt said tiiai 
the relationship- with the cominunisf'* 
would also be' influenced by the prtxess 
of differeiiiiation which one could ii«nv 
make out in International communi.Mn. • 
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CHA>JCE!l S C }- t>T VIS -^T* S 

THE U.S-A. ".TTADA 


At th« Invitation of Proaidtnt Ford. 
^Chanealior and Mrs. Schmidt paid an 
official vlalt to tha United Stataa from 
July 14 to 20. During hla atay In Wash¬ 
ington on July IB Die Mr. Schmidt 
had talha with Fraaldant Ford and 
"olhar aonlor Amarloan officials. Tha 
Fadaral Chanoallor'a visit was also ra- 
iatad to tha commamoration of tha Ama- 


rlcan blcantannlal to which tha Fadaral 
Rapublie of Garmany had davotad ax- 
tansiva attantlon and rasourcas. Aftar 
thair U.8. visit Ms. Bt Mrs. Schmidt wars 
In Canada from July 21 to 23. Apart frohn 
talks with Prima Mlnlatar Trudaau. 
Chanoallor Schmidt also visited tha 
Olympic Qamaa In Montreal. - 



ChancaVlof Schfit/di and Praa/danf Ford 
during laMa at thn Whliu Houbu, 



Ai dlnnur In thu pmrk of ihm Whttm Houau^l. to r. Mr*. Ford, Mr. 
Schmidt. Mr. Ford; Mrc. Schmidt. 


Mr. Schmidt and Foreign Mlnlatar Qanaehar with Secretary of 
State Kissinger fcanfr#;. 



memorial ReeeMng the honorary doctorate of Mr. Fo d and Mr. Schmidt at the German, 
in mmaerpma. ___ Johns Hogkins University In Baltimore, training ship, ‘Gorch Fock' in Baltimore port. 

WUh Prim* A4lnM»r Tradnu of Canada In OtUma. PIght: Mr. Schmidt mtMs spottimen from th» Ftdmral Republic of Germany 
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Mlniiler Geiuclicr 
Foielgv Polici 
lib peiepective on 
ncccfeMies of n ^‘European 
' A report on hb nddvisB 


O N the one hand, it lan be said ihai 
the period 197^*75 rcrc>rd<!d setbacks 
and delays in tlic internal construction of 
die European Community (EC). On the 
other hand, those years saw the begiiiniii|r 
01 a common European foreign policy — 

and with it. a progress-oriented develop- ^ « 

ment ot major signiHcancc for the proct^s “"d in the dom^n of the tui^ 

«t European integration. - «»*« EC. with u. ad- 

niinistrativo centre in Brussch.. In itself. 


r 



V 


Foreign MinigUr GtoscAtr. 


The evolving European foreign policy is 
the response of the Europe of **The Nine" 
i«» a challenge emerging from the re-strur- 
turing world policy and the world 'eco- 
iximy since the beginning of the decade 
of the 1970s. 

In today's world, a world of swift 
changes^ engineered by the great Powers 
and by mighty coalition like the Organ¬ 
ization of Petroleum-Exporting Countries 
(OPEC) and Croup* 77. the European 
nation-stkte can no longer by itself sullied 
cntly protect its vital interesu. In 1973 the 
Europeans bitterly experienced their help¬ 
lessness when conbomed by the Middle 


l*'or a time, the countries of the EC had 
expected that ongoing Cfx>nomic integra¬ 
tion would, so to say, automatically bring 
with it political unity. Regarding this 
earlier concept, the Foreign Minister loin- 
luciited: 

"This hope was false, and liad to be 
false. A united Europe can never be sole¬ 
ly a creation brought about hy ccoiionii<. 
necessities; rather, it must be tlie result «>f 
a strong political determination. A purely 
economically integrated Kuro|>e was threat¬ 
ening to harden into a Europe of icchiio- 
crau." 

Thanks to the successful use of the past 
years in sloping a European foreign 
‘policy, the Community is finally at the 
stage of becoming a political community 
that in today's and tomorrow's world can 
and will take upon itself appropriate res¬ 
ponsibilities. 

Mr. Genschc^ said: "This effort to 
esiabltsli a European identity in the 
world locby hai bfwmd ^ f|M motive 
force and fl ngW fkiMiViliioh'■idiln the 
process of EuropedH lbbBgnli;lMr Today 
one can rcgn;t thii thd cOAIIj|l|tence was 
drawn so late — that the Mra ol ffhdbturb- 
cd growth ill the iggoft and igflos passed 
withont being used for the EC's political 
integration: 10 that now we must make 
the transition to political unlflcation under 
such Incomparably more dilBci|lt economic 
— and that 0etLm, it well. doiWMtic poli¬ 
tical — circumsIaflM/* 

The forcigto relatiblLi of the Cbimnunity 
of "The Nine" afe panlcubrly i«otable 
today in two areas; first, in the sphere of 
European Political Oopetation (EPC) 


this M-paration f>f European foreign rela¬ 
tions into a foreign affairs domain ol the 
FPC and another foreign-affairs domain of 
the EC is uiinaiural. 

As Bonn's Foreign Minister put it: 
"For the time lieing, and during the more 
immediate future, we shall have to live 
with the two prcxedurcs. Therefore the 
immediate challenge must be to ensure 
harmonious team-work betareen the EPC 
and ihc EC. so as to steer both movemenu 
together towards a coherent European for¬ 
eign policy." 

Setbacks and crises in the siruggb for 
a common foreign policy of "The Nine** 
should not blind observers of and those 
involved in the EC to what has been 
achieved: "Close links to the United 
States as one of the basic elemenu of Euro¬ 
pean identity, recognized at such by all 
nine of our Community membei-countries, 
a joint appearance and ooinmon stance as 
to *The Nine* at the Conference on Se¬ 
curity and CcFoperatjpn in Europe (CSCE): 
a joint basic temreption vit-a-vii the pro¬ 
blems of the Middle East and Southern 
Africa; a comprehensive and new-style 
agreement as represented by that of Lome 
— all tlK-^ are certainly developments that 
less than ten years ago the community 61 
*The Six* (the then member-countries of 
the EC) at best, could only dream of." 

Minister Genscher emphasized his opti¬ 
mism that the development of a joint 
European foreign policy, nc»w underway 
would — despite reversals and delays — 
continue. *‘for those who pursue this evo¬ 
lution of policy m following the thrust 
of history." 


East crisis and the petrolettm crisis. This 
trauma was actually the hour of the birth 
of European foreign policy." 

During the severe shocks caiiacd by the 
worldwide economic crisis of recent years, 
the Community of "The Nine’* has been 
able to measure up to a new major ie»- 
pomibillty: the maintenance and strength* 
ening of democracy in Europe. It is 
under this aspect that the *'yes" of the 
EC to its entry by Greece is to be seen. 
**Ab a political community, the Europe of 
**The Nine" sees one of its major tasks 
today as being a European focal point of 
the forces of beedom.*' 

Another Important chmllcfife to '*The 
Nine" is to maintain and reinforce co¬ 
operation with the oiMer democractef of 
F.urope. The Foreign Minister proposed 
to this end another move to strengthen and 
activate the Council of Europe in Sizas- 
bouig. 

Towards the close of his address. Minis- 
ter Genscher spoke up aganst what he call¬ 
ed today's **modish doubt" as to whether 
Che free democracies of Europe are up to 
the challenges confronting ihem: **What 
the pessimisu overlook is that not only 
Western Europe, but the whole world finds 
itself in a crisis of re-structuring. 

*‘I see no reason to believe' that of alt 
groups it should be precisely the Euro¬ 
pean Community that will not withstand 
this crisis. For this Community is, as be¬ 
fore. because of its intellectual and moral 
spirit, as well as through iu cooiMMnlc and 
technological power, one of the most dyna¬ 
mic associations in the world." 
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WHO TEACHES WHOM! 


W HO dcfcrvcs to be cen&urcd tor be¬ 
ing the tdiool-nutster of Europe? 
1» he Mr. Kissinger, General Haig or the 
federal German Chancellor; or is he Mr. 
fireiliiiev with all his doctrines; or could 
tliey be Mr. Mitterrand and the Le 
de? Nowadays however, as had been the 
i case early this year, Mr. Helmut Sclimidt 
stands in the foreground as a likely can¬ 
didate, because he had *'announced" im¬ 
mediately after the Summit Conference in 
Puerto Rico that the Western Powers 
would not grant any financial assistance 
to Italy in the event of the Communists 
participating in the government there. 

Actually, however, others had blown 
the trumpet for him. He had, in a reply 
to a suggestive statement made by a repor¬ 
ter in Washington at a **private" press 


them to continue doing. Much more 
finally presented are the contemplations, 
the pedagogical opinions of the Le Monde 
which writes in its columns that it wcmld 
have been better if the "autonomists" 
trying to separate themselves from the 
Soviet leading-strings, would have been 
helped rather than throwina Bcrlinguer, 
Marchais and Carillo back into isolation 
and orthodoxy. 

And finally Mitterrand: The Socialist 
leader of the French Peoples' Front feels 
concerned because Ford. Callaghan. Sch¬ 
midt (and Giscard) would obviously be 
finding even Communist ministers ir* Paris 
less worthy of support and the electorate 
has now clearly understood this. Moreover, 
it is astonisliing that complaints of "inter¬ 
ference" are being made by one who him- 


eSU are also in favour of the principle 
that radicals — both leftwing and right- 
wing — who question the existence of a 
democratic order should not be given gov¬ 
ernment jobs as teachers, cllidals or 
judges. The leaders of the Western Alli¬ 
ance formed for counteracting the threats 
of the Soviet Communists axe following 
the same urge for self-pxescrvatlon shown 
by a healthy oeganism, when they pro¬ 
claim—at least as a preventive measure— 
chat a Communist participation in the* 
|;o%ernnicnt in Rome or elsewhere in 

their own defence zone would not bo 
desirable. 

The aigunient that we are now concern* 
cd with a co-operation with a pluralistic 
"European Communism" cannot hold 
good until the inuiation has been shown 


conference to the effea that America was 
not very keen to help Communist minis¬ 
ters in the Apennine peninsula to come 
forward, merely replied with the state¬ 
ment tliat the cabinets in Bonn^ Paris and 
Ixindon were also of the same opinion. 
American newspapers took the care to see 
that something which was actually just 
like a matter of course thing was pro¬ 
claimed loudly to the world as a sensation¬ 
al piece ot news. 

It is understandable that this news had 
raised a storm ok protest in Rome. Mr. 
Moro, who represetiied his country as the 
acting Prime Minister, at the Summit 
Conference must have known about this. 
This whirlwind came at a very unfavour¬ 
able time for Mr. Andreotti. who is at 
present trying to form a Christian Demo¬ 
cratic government after the bipolar elec- 
licm results — a government which can 
hardly function without Communist sup¬ 
port. Neither he, nor Fanfani nor Zac- 
cagnini want to include — for the present 
Coinmunisis in the government. Now 
ii looks as if they would have to act in 
this manner under foreign pressure, some¬ 
thing which forced the Christian-Demo- 
crac "Popolo" to speak bitterly of "black¬ 
mail." 

The French communists have pro¬ 
tested especially loudly against a "holy 
alliance" dcMiiinated by the U.S.A. and 
the Federal Republic, in the name of na- 
ticmal independence. They were thereby 
only ccMilinuing to fulfil their disruptive 
role — something which Moscow wanted 


ChfiBcellor Sdimldt’s rccciit state* 
meDt about the possslbilicy of a 
eommuuist participation io the 
Italian gOTemment raised an 
nnproportlonate echo of contro- 
▼ersy.f We preaent here comments 
from a neutral ohserrer on the 
controrersy, a Swiss newspaper. 


self interferes zealously in the affairs of 
his neighbours and has been threatening 
since a long time to found a "Committee 
for the Preservation of the Vcxratioiial and 
Civic Freedoms^ in the Federal Republic 
of Germany." The Federal Republic hav¬ 
ing a balanced freedom — and not the in¬ 
human GDR which is surrounded by a 
Wall — reminds him of the authoritarian 
regime in Chile. 

What is the main issue at stak.*? At 
stake is the elementary self-preservalion 
of free societies and states. Remembering 
the excesses committed by National Social¬ 
ism and Fasiism, executive power ir the 
Federal Republic has been made relative¬ 
ly ineffective in post-war times. Just like 
the fact that the old and the new rights 
had bought about the downfall of the 
Weimar Republic, the new left-wing 
could, under certain circumstances, have 
become dangerous for the stability of the 
Federal Republic. It had been seen that 
the hands of justice had to be strengthen¬ 
ed in ctrder to cope with terrorism. Both 
the coalition government and the CDU/ 


to be a good one after a long period of 
quarantine. And when the cry is raised 
that no Atlaniic dominaior should be al¬ 
lowed to Slop the people jf Europe "from 
being free to chtMise their fate," it should 
perhaps also be remembered tliat the 
people are not always wise enough and 
that instructivc warnings could also be 
suitable ones. The Italian people had 
once upon a lime acclaimed Mussolini. 
Hitler had come to power by Iq^al means. 
In France, Marxist school teachers had 
contributed their mite to the collapse of 
1940 and afterwards, a raajc v of the 
French pefvple had supported 1 ain and 
not de Gaulle, at least until the time 
when the luck of the Allies started chang¬ 
ing. 

Observed in a broader context, this it 
just a family quarrel within the Commu¬ 
nity, which does not close anybody's 
mouth. It may however serve the purpose 
of preserving standards, if one were 10 
imagine what kind of fire-works of opi- 
nions would be experienced in the Eastern 
bloc, if people there were to be permit¬ 
ted to teach things not just in one direc¬ 
tion. People there have it much more 
easy. Communism is not permitted to 
change colours there. Nobody is led astray 
by Communism there any more. Proof oC 
this is available in Poland where the pro¬ 
letariat avant-garde has once again re¬ 
belled against the Party. i 

(Tho ofioirt /• an engtiah iranaerfpi of 
gxcarpia from on milch printed in the 
"Afaiit Buorehor loliung'* nowopopgr of 
SwItMoriond). 
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"IP HK Fcckrral Republic of Germany's 
* steelmakers after a (atastrophic year 
in 1975 are now forecasting better limes 
alicad with an upsufge in pitxluciion al¬ 
though the final figures for this year will 
Mill be far behind the all time record 
\car of 1974. 

It now looks as if the industry as a 
wht>lc will increase its prcxluciton by l>et- 
wc'4'fi 10 and II per ccni. in 197G. keeping 
i-.i ‘.ii'p with the aiv'tiipaied ii.ireasi* in 

•VI -Vm?. ‘r;i.! 

‘'I'lii- pa^t SIX months have seen a steady 
use in pi ices and orders. 

But after the shock of last >ear ii u'ill 
probably be another is months before 
Gt iman steel companies can talk of a 
icrurn to “normal." 

I ast year is likely to be long remem- 
iMTod for while the Federal Republic of 
C'crmany as a whole went through a re- 
tession, its powerful steel industry experi¬ 
enced a slum]!. 

" 71 ie worst year since 1919." was the 
woeful scnliit of Mr. Karl-Heinz Briam, 



one of tlic Managing Board of Fried- 
Krupp Huettenwerke. last year's shcKk 
was all the greater in that it followed a 
fabulous lxM>m year for steel in 1974. 

West Germany's trude steel production 
fell by 24 per cent to 40.4 million tonnes 
luM year frcmi 1974*9 record output of 
5'».» million lonncs. Tlie industry’s level 
of output was c'ut back to the 1971 level. 

Although Germany maintained its posi¬ 
tion as the world’s fourth laigest steel¬ 
maker without difficulty, the fall in pn>- 
cluction was morr pronounced than in 
most other counirics. WortH ,vuif crude* 
.steel prcMluciion declined by only nine 
per C 4 *nt to 643 million tonnes. 

The world’s largest prrxlucer—tlie 
Soxiet Linion—actually increased its out¬ 
put by threre pc. vcni to 141 million lon- 
nc‘s while among the major steel making 
countries only Belgium and Luxemburg 
fared wnr.se than the Fi^dcral Republic of 
Germany^ losing 9K and 29 per cent of 
.sic'c'l prcxliiccion compared with 1974- 

Arrording 10 the chief cxeculive of 


Kloeckncr Werke*^ Dr Herbert Cienow, 
last year's slump xvas only a temporary 
phenomenon. Fur diis year, his company 
has forecast a 10 per cent rise in world 
steel demand to 720 million tonnes rising 
further to the magic figure of 1,000 million 
tonnes at the beginning of the 1980*8. 

Steel must still be cxMinted among the 
world’s cUssic growth industfic». The 
big question, however, is whether Ger¬ 
many can continue to compete given its 
high labour costs and the fundamcnul 
strength of the D-mark with the sophisti¬ 
cated producen of the United States and 
Japan, and a growing number of Third 
World producers. 

It is here that the steel industry's in¬ 
vestment plans must be taken into ac¬ 
count. Throughout last year's slump. Ger¬ 
man steel companies exmtinued to invest 
in modernising their production facilities 
for the future. 


l*he sharp inflation of recent years had 
meant that new criteria are being applied 
to investment. For a steel-maker in a 



I cost country like Germany it is viully im¬ 
portant to have the best and most econo¬ 
mic plant that modem technology can 
supply. Research and development Into 
new technologies and particularly ways of 
saving energy have become crucially im- 
ponant. 

Inflation has also raitisd the value of 
existing plants. Whereas a few yean ago 
the fashionable concmt in steelmaking 
was to set up new 'greenfield" develop¬ 
ments in locations wrhere raw materials and 
energy could be brought in cheaply from 
outside, today the enormous cost of build¬ 
ing ai?*l financing a completely new plant 
has to be taken into account. 

For this reason expansion of modem 
existing plants is often a more attractive 
pn>position. 

But if last year's slump has one specific 
Ic'sson for the German steel industry, it is 
probably that diversification from a nar- 
rf»w steel base can protect a company fin¬ 
ancially from such cyclical upsets as last 
year's fall in demand. 


The financial pcrfomiancc of the vari- • 
ous German companies in tlie steel indus¬ 
try varies enorracHisly. In part this is r 
reflection of dilKering aciouniliig peruxSb 
But it is also fair to say that those uiiii- 
panics which had diversified tended to 
outpeiform those* that are still oveiwhclm- 
itigly tied to iron and steel production. 

This particularly applies to MaRiu*s- 
mann, which is no longer a steel company 
in the strict sense «>f the word. Over the 
past 10 years vhe company has progress¬ 
ively cased itself away from its narrow 
steel base so that Us annual sales can now 
be split roughly three ways between trad¬ 
ing. tubes and engineering products. 
Partly as a result of this policy Mannes- 
mann turned iq its best ever results in 
the recession year of 1975- 
Thysseii mcigcd with the Rheinsiahl 
engineering concern in the autumn of 
1974 and was able to enjoy the first fruits 
of this partnership in its business year to 
the end of September 1975. Although 
group profits before tax were almost halv- 


BETTER 
TIMES 
AHEAD 


ed to 571 million D-marks (DM 1 s Rs. 
5.40) from 1,015 million in i97S'7t« 
engineering interests turned a loss of 102 
million D-marks for 1975*74 Into a profit 
last year of 68 million D-marks. 

At Kloeckncr. it was the processing side 
of the group's activities accounting for 
58.5 per cent of tumovci that offset losses 
iti the iron and steel sector and enabled 
the company to break even at the end of 
its financial year. 

In coniran Stalilwcrke Feine-Salrgitter 
and Fricd-Knipp Huttenwerke, which 
are both the steel-making arms of inuih 
larger diversified groups, rccciiily reported 
operating losses of 91 million D-marks and 
144 millions for their last business years. 

This contrast in fortunes is likely 10 
applv again this year. Whereas Thysscii 
has already made optimistic forecasts oL 
an earnings improvement this year Fried- 
Kiupp Huctlenw'erke is deferring iis 
hopes of making a profit lo tlie vexond 
half of 1976. 
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I T wnA in mkl-sunmirr »87li, ju't five 

• years after llie fnuiulitig uf ihe Ho- 
hciuKillerri German Reicli ai Versailles 
that the gnome-like Saxon Richard Wag> 
ner — he was only five feet high — saw 
the realisation of the dream of a life time. 

The first performance uf his German 
mylholugical music-drama tetralogy* The 
Ring of the Nibelungs. was in a seli-dcsign- 
ed tiieatrc built with the almost frightening 
self-assurance of supreme genius* for the 
peifurmancc of noihir ; but his own works, 
in the presence of the new German Em¬ 
peror. Wilhelm 1 , of his father-in-law the 
Hungarian composer and piano virtuoso 
Franz Liszt* and of the equally great Rus¬ 
sian composer Pyotr llyitch Chaikovsky. 

This year's anniversary celebrationi, at 
the start of the 1976 Bayreuth Festival 
took the form of a gaU performance — 
invited gucftt only — of the famous Prize 
Song contest from Act 111 of The Master- 
singers of Nurembeig, under the direction 
of the greatest living exponent of the clas¬ 
sical German n usical tradition* the oao- 
genarian Professor Karl Boehm. 

Unlike the first festival in 1876 this 
year's anniversary festival was-entirely de¬ 
void of political GonncKation. For Bay¬ 
reuth from the very cHitset* apart from its 
ctiormous artistic significance throughout 
its existence until 1945, was all too often 
a disturbing demonstration of German 
chauvinism. 

Founded at a time when the new Reich 
was flexing its muscles by a man who never 
concealed his extreme chauvinstlc German 
political philosophy, the German national¬ 
ism of Bayreuth was so marked that even 
on the artistic level* according to official 
teooidt* only two foreign conductors, Tos¬ 
canini and de Sabata, were permitted to 
conduct prior to 1945. 

This year's fntival on the oontrary was 
August If, Iffj 6 



Sfattts Is not alons tn csisbrating a' djintennial 
- 'ai^fmarsary. ForVIPa frero all oyor-Hto world—^"froin^(Fadora|. 
GOni^ PrasMairt) Schaal to Shaikhs'*—ottthsradf'^n^. a' small 
•■*hd.rth BaWirlan town i^^tho Czaoh-hordac, for tha 100th 
^ aifblvamafy of tbo foundtiifrof tha mow world famous;; Wagnar 
F^tlOal and tha opanlngof .ttialSayrsuth Fastivaf Playhousa. 



a great manifestation of international co- had to lx; pulled on by its harness; while never-ending virtual bankmptcies. 
operation in which world personalities, the then newfangled gas lighting tended 

from visiting heads of state to famous Cor- to fade out at key moments of the drama. Indeed m a result of the lack of funds 
cign 'singers and crnuluctors, joined side . there was no Bayreuth Festival after 1876 

by side with representatives of the modern llic history of the Bayreuth Festival in until 1882, the year before Wagner's 

peace-loving dcimicratic Federal Germany, ibe subaequcfni 100 years proved to be no death, 

from Bonn Cabinet ministers to the na- loss stormy, with artistic scandals* bitter 

tional football idol "Kaiser" Franz Beck- rows within the Wagner clan, and the The same story characterised the long 


cnbauer* in homage to one of the greatest 
but almost certainly one of the most con- 
iroi'ersial. geniuses in the history of music. 

For', although modem Anglo^axon bio¬ 
graphers have described him as one of the 
must despicable, unscrupulous, and ego¬ 
centric personalities in the history of art. 
Richard Wagner is one of the half dozen 
immortals of music — the others are 
Bach, Hacmdel, Mozart. Beethoven and 
Brahms — whom, by some biological mira¬ 
cle. the German-speaking lands of central 
Europe prcxluced in less than a couple of 
centuries. 





But although Wagner, in one of his 
more idealistic concepu, saw the Bayreuth 
fc*stival as an artistic melting pen of old 
and young, rich and poor. Bayreuth has 
never come up to its fbundcr's ideals ^ 
artistic or otherwise — not even in 1876 
when Wagner kept urging the aoniewhat 
provincial prcxluction team from nearby 
Coburg: "Kinder, schafft Neuesi" 
"Children think up something new." 



The First Ring in 1876 was in fact some¬ 
thing of a catastrophe. In the first place 
Wagner was not quite sure of the youthful 
conductor, *a certain Hans Richter, who 
in due course as conductor cYf the Halle 


Orchestra in Manchester would be world 
famous for his interpretation of the Mas¬ 
ter; then the Sieglinde in The 'Valkyrie 
was suddenly found to be pregnant and 
had to be sent home; the cardboard dra¬ 
gon. sent first b> its manufarturerrs in 
Londr to Beirut in what is now the 
Lebancn — who ha^I heard of Bayreuth — 
finally atrivcfd without iis neck; Brucii- 
nhildcs* noble steed Crane was in fact a 
somewhat restive local cart horse which 
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Pi>rrf Bouhit who gwo muskgl dkMcilon to A aeono from ihlM ym*s gaiM porformane^ of tho Prize Song Contest from the iast act 
the Ring TeUatogy, of * The Mesier Singers of Nuremberg , 


iei|5n of Coiima, until igo6. Ffom her 
lit'adquartcrs in Wagner family shrine 
I lie substantial mid> Victorian \illa named 
Wahnfried, in whose garden Richard Wag* 
tier is buried, she built up, with the aid 
of Wagner Societies which had mudiroom- 
cd all over Germany, and beyond, what 
lias cynically been described as the family 
iesiival firm o( Wagner tc Co., with an 
annual turnover of many millions of 
marks. 

But the astute business woman, whose 
emblem might well have been a begging 
liowl inscribed "only substantial dona¬ 
tions," had another less material side. For 
.It the same time as her business activities 
she spent much energy building up Bayre¬ 
uth as the shrine "where the German na¬ 
tional spirit emetges in its purest form." 

The illegitimate daughicT of the Hun¬ 
garian Lisii and a French countess, how¬ 
ever. was also something ol a crank. And 
the true VVagnc*r faith rapidly acquired a 
number of irrelavant accretions, such at 
vegetarianism coupled with bitter opposi¬ 
tion to vivisection, vaccination, the Spa¬ 
nish corrida, and ".\meri«an impcriali- 
Mn." 

Perhaps she may have been influenced 
bv that other great t'tcentric, who shared 


many of these views, and early admirer of 
Wagnerian 'iiusk drama, George Bernard 
Shaw. who. about the same lime produced 
the delightful semi-whimsical musico- 
political pamphlet "rhe PeTfcc.t Wagner- 
ite." It was Shaw who said that Wman 
in The Ring was ncMliing morj ihaii a 
Teutonic version of a Ixmdon club bore 
— he told the same story every night. 

Much the saidc atmosphere continued 
to pn^vail at Bayreuth during the aiinosc 
equally long reign of Ck>sima*s son by 
Wagner. Siegfried, an indifferent composer 
but a conductor of some distinct icmi. who 
died in 1932, just four months after 0>si- 
ma. who had survived until the age of 9a. 

With the establishment of the Federal 
Republic, the Bayreuth Festival resumed, 
with all its international sextiety glamour, 
under the joint control of Siegfrieds two 
sons. Wolfgang in charge of the manage¬ 
ment, and Wieland as art dircctcMr. 

Once again there was something of a 
Wagner artistic scandal as Wieland, who 
had inheritcxl some part of the family 
genius, attempted by revoluticxiary pro¬ 
ductions of the Wagner masterpieces to 
present them as he believed his grand¬ 
father might have clone, if he had lived 
in the m* MIc of the aoth century. 


Not evetyone — and iertuinl> ncH ilie 
Wagnerian tradiiionals — agiivfl with 
Wicland's often bicailitaking prrHlinlions. 
IluL the influence of Wiclaiui. \\Ik» aiguc^l 
that his grand-ratliei’s -iiage (iguies lepie- 
presciited “inner visions ratlier iliaii prar- 
Lical demands" and that the niusi< must 
be tlie key to what takes plate on the 
.stage, inevitably extended far heyoiul 
Bayreuth. Today he is reitgniscd as tine 
of the most important theatrical innova¬ 
tors of his time. 

After Ins death ten years ago, Bayreuth, 
although keeping some of his productions, 
tended, under his brother Wolfgang, to 
adopt a nic>rc traditional approach. 

As the Bayreuth productions made the 
headlines and attracted ever more inter¬ 
national VIPs the* clan’s internecine war¬ 
fare broke out again with ever increasing 
vigour. 

Finally tlie unseemly family wrangles 
were liquidated by die establishimmi of 
the Bayreuth Festival Theatre as a na- 
tidnal in.stilution, controlled by a new Ri¬ 
chard Wagner Foundation on which not 
only the family, but tlie Fedeial gov*' n- 
ment, the state of Bavaria, and the city of 
Bayreuth arc represented. o 
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THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTIOMAL COURT 

THE 'THIRD 
POWER' IN THE STATE 

I N Karlarulie, when one cxvmcs up 
the ramp from the underground gar¬ 
age under Palace Square, one immediately 
sees a miniature version of the Palace of 
Versailles across the broad lawns. The 
Palace is remarkable, but nobody would 
imagine that there on the left—appst^enily 
deliberately somewhat removed from the 
centre of bygone princely grace—is one 
ot the constitutional organs of the Federal 
Republic of Germany, at', insiiiution 
which is as important as the Fc*deral Par¬ 
liament or the Federal Council and 
sometimes as important as the two toge¬ 
ther: the Federal Constitutional Court. 

The new complex built in 1969 in its 
idyllic setting on the edge of the park of 
the palace contrasts greatly with the 
princely pomp around it. It seems to 
have been dcisigned wiih the proverbial 
red pencil. iLconomirally designed in con- 
errete, timber and glass, it gives an im- 



Th9 JudgmM of Uf Mwai Consiltutlonal Court. Ttid Court building in Karlsruhe. 


pressioii of utility and almost of a little puted during the following years of the on request ot the G<»v« rnmciit. .i 

homeliness. The people behind its win- Republic, Artidc 9) already cniitaincal a Provincial Govcninieiii. i>r onr-ilnrtl (»t 
dows are however conccrucd with the vital comprehensive catsilogue of tasks of the the members of the rcilecal P,iili.kiiiciu', 
affairs of a democracy. Their concern is new court. This article states, "'riic Fcdc- On lights nnd duties ot ih<‘ Fcdcra- 

that this Federal Republic remains a con- lal Constitutional Court decides: tion and Provinces in the cum* of ciitler' 

stUutionally governed State forever and 1. On the interpretation of this Consti- etues of opiiiioii, in puiiic iilai, MHucmiikg 
under all circumstances, a State in which lutinn in the event of disputes concerning the implcineiitaiion hdeiai law by the 
the fundamental order of freedom is kept the scope of the rights and duties of a Proviiitcs Jiul ilie t-xcriise of Icilnal 
in Its sensitive equilibrium. Fupr«*me federal authority or other party supervisory rights; 

The Federal Republic of Germany's coiucmed which is invested tvilh its own 4. In oihci dis|3uu*s biiween the I*cdc- 

Constituiion gave the nc'wly created Con- rights hy this Consiitutioii «>r ihe pnxe- raiiim .'ind the I’nniiKis corifcrinng piih* 

sUtutional Court powers of derision dural regulations of a supreme federal li» law, In'tween individual l*iiivnKes or 

against the political powers such as no authority; wiihin a Pnniiue, iiiwifar as no oilier 

other court had ever had. Montesquieu’s a. On the formal and factual coinpaii- court ic (oiii|ieteni; 

dieam of tripartition of power was to be bility of federal or provincial with On <oniiihnnis ol llnlf•nMlllt•loll.lll!^. 

dreamed to its logical end. Although the this Constitution or Ihe ionipatihilii> *>f whiih <aii Ik- i:iisc*il hx .mx piiscni \miIi 
Constitution of 1949 left many important provincial law with other federal laws, in the claim ih.ii his eixd lighis . . . h.ixe 
questions open, these being heatedly dis- the case of differences of opinion or doubt. (Continucfl on j}) 
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of the major surprises sprung at 
the 1976 Olympicifmay well prove 
to Ih* that women outperform men in' 
some disriplincs. Endurance training has 
only recently been shown to suit women 
belter than men. 

The breakthrougii occurred about a 
year ago when Denise Williams, a hftcen* 
year-old American girl, completed the 
Mtarathon wiihout undue signs of exhaus- 
lic/n. 

i Hi is season Brigitte Kraus, a nineteen- 

, year-old American girl, showed great 
\ potential in ilie i,^oa iiieires. In disii- 

plinc's requiring stamina and endurance 
women sceiD set to spring a fair number 
of surprises in the years ahead. 
i I'his, at any rate, is the considered 
opinion of Professor Wildor Hollmann, a 
% leading s{iecialist in s^Kirts medicine at 
I the Cologne Sports Academy. 

^ I'herc arc historical reasons why wo-' ^ 

^ men's staying power has been uncUrcsti- '^ 

\ mated. When the first women athletes ‘ > 

j entered the fray at the end of the nine- ' * ' 




tcenih century, it was rated an establish-^ ^ ^ ; 

ed fact that the female physique was far\ ^ “ * I 

inferior to the male. • * 

* Muscles are more readily amassed wheOf ^ ' f } 
the blood contains substantial amounts of 


testotterone, a male hormone. Even after 


yean of training male muKles still gene¬ 
rally occupy more tape measure than their 
female counterparu. 

Slnce^ muscle clinches matters in most 
discipline!, more has usually been expect¬ 
ed of men than of women in topnotch 
competitive sport. 

The discovery that the equation is not 
that simple was heralded by cardiological 
and circulatory research. The heart attack 
lias been a known medical fact since 1911, 
but in the wake of improved diagnosis 
and increasing aflfluence in the post-war 
years middle-aged men were found to be 
much mc»e prone to heart attacks than 
women of the same age. 

Doctors are still at a loss to account 
for this phenomenon. The majority view 
is that oestrogen, the female hormone, 
affords protection fltim premature heart 
attacks. 



Gradually, however, it has emeiged 
that the heart and circulation of women 
prior to the menopause are, on the whole* 
more stable and resilient than men's. 

Ill Cologne, Professor Hollmann embark^ 
cd on scientific trials with a view to har* 
iiessing these attributes of the woman'i 
btidy for competitive sport. ) 

It Lran.spired that not only heart and 
lungs are more resilient among the female 
ot the species; their oxygen transport if 
also more economical than men's. Their 
muscular metabolism is equipped to cope 
with greater strain. 

As a result, women are naturally better 
suited than men 10 ^withstand strain over 
longer periods. Over long distances, wo¬ 
men swimmers arc superior to men in' 
every respect. It can only be a matter of 
time before women account for each and 
«*veiy record. 

A similar ^rend can be expected in- 
lotig-distance running. Women not only 
i;eed less oxygen than men; tliey usually 
weigh less than the men. which, is an 
obvious advantage. 

Take last year's championships at 
Gelsenkirchen and the performance of 
Ellen Wellmann, who is a mere 1.57 
iiietres (five feet two inches) tall. 

:llen, a law student from l^verkusen 
near Cologne, took part in one event 
after another over the two days of the 
championsliips and won every title she 
had set het heart on. Unfortunately, a 
subsequent injury put paid to her hope! 
of qualifying for Montreal. 

In principle, the natural physical ad- 
vatilaliM wbMed >njby ought tty apply to 
towing and t^ingi too. Whether the 
fair tea will diitatrlp the Meii tetnaliis to 
be seen. hoWever^ since both tntiide and 
stamina count. 

The limits of male muscle power are 
not yet known where endurance is con- 
cerned. All that Is known Is that men's 
muscles tire falter because they either are • 
fed less uaygen or utilise it leu eilkiniily. 

This being the case, women stand a fair 
chance of outperforming men in a variety . 
of other disciplines, too. o 
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Y OP dlignoiUciini of the world f|m- 
om Ctncer Rcicarch Centre* it 
Heidelberg ere now able to examine any 
inlernal oigan of the body, no matier 
how hidden, ai a result of a revolutionary 
new X-ray terlinlquc. 

Thia hai beu»uie possible foili>wlng the 
initallation at the Centre of highly spe- 
cialiiod new equipment for what the ex- 
pcrti call *'computerised tomography," 
which is a new X-ray method Urn used 
a few years ago in iieuRiradioUigy to diag¬ 
nose dlieaiea of the soft parts of the brain. 

In the opinion of the professional world, 
its discovery, made only ^ lew years agu, 
marked a new era in the history of X-ray 
tcihnolQgy... 

The new "Delia Scan" apparatus was 
recently Installed by Siemens at the 
Heidelberg Ceiiire atier eighteen months 
of intensive testing in the United States. 

it opens up completely new possibilities 
of X-ray diagnosis as compared with con¬ 
ventional X-ray examinations of inii-rnal 
oigaiu. 

As ill tomography of the brain, exami¬ 
nation with the DcUa*Scan docs not in¬ 
volve stTceriing in the claxsic sense but 
nicasurcment of the attenuation of X-ray.s 
in the Ixxly. 

A hue X-ray beam scans the areas to be 
evamined step by step. While the patient 
lies flat, two adjatem layers of tisme. 8 
or I') millimeters thick and at right an¬ 
gles to the txKiy axis, arc sraimed in ihiv 



fie. at M tt# tanbolfuwldflht 
DutUSean X-m- Btipm.a tompMrtttX 
tmogruti aflar « UXitif nmUMoH 
$liowlii9 lint. pancMia anp la 0i$ caaira 
tht aorta, alraapr allowlaf atpia a/ 
aewroala. 



way. 'riie radiation alloued to paw by the compnlcr into dccttkal •Ifnalt 
through by the body or the engans ii re- and reproduced at a televbion piuiue 
giMered by tletmur. behind the patient, which rcpreKnti the dbtrlbutiott oC ab- 

Together with cite X-ra) lube, to "*«*•“>" ™ Within 

which they are rigidly connected in the ““P**** «» 

scanning unit, they arc totaled lound the P®*"”' “PP**** * 

wliole bixly in the counc of the examina- 

liem. In the entire pruccM, mcaturcinent. the purpon: of later evaluation and 

are made from a total of itki diSerem <icH uinentatiou it can be photographed oe 
angles. recorded on a magnetic diik or tape. 

Normally, tlie complete Haimiiig and advantage, of the new examlna- 

meaniring pr<xc-« (two layet.) la.t. alxmi ,i„„ .^hnique, a. yompaied with CUKO- 
iliue minuic. only. In ihic diorl time ^ ray meUiodt. beneht both palienu 

the c'cictor .vMciii recorih wvcral million peponAi, becaiue the 

values and feed, them <ontinu<Hi.ly to the have to be hotpitalbed. 

cmnccled .ompuier loi c-valualii.... examination i, quick and uncom- 

The atieiiusitioii values arc converted plhaivd. 

--V, .r, *"». ■ - 


THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTIONAL COURT 


^Jontinuad from page ii) 

been breached by the public powers; 

4b On complaints of unconstitutioiialiiy 
from communities an-1 communal associa¬ 
tions cont'eming breaches of their right of 
self-administration . - 

Paragraphs 4a and 4b were however 
not part of the Constitution from the 
very outset. In spite of this, the central 
poinu were made clear: 

On the one hand, this Federal Repub¬ 


lic wav by German tradition a federation 
in *‘hich the individual provirues retain¬ 
ed decisive rights which they could also 
enforce in dealings with the central fede¬ 
ral power. 

On Che other hand, a court of appeal 
was to be established to which a citizen 
could turn when he believed that his 
civil rights were infringed by any law. de¬ 
cree or regulation. 

The Federal Constitutional court had 
been calUxi upim to perform these tasks 


51,791 limes by the end of *'975 — this 
was the number of cases it had decided 
since its establishment in 1951. About 
yhSoo of the cases had been brought be¬ 
fore It by private 'cilirens or ccHupanics, 
universities and communities. 

Every decision and even every case the 
court handles increases the confidence of 
the public in the legal system of the Fede¬ 
ral Republic of Germany. The in some 
ways very abstract Constitution is ghm a 
concrete meaning. o 
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Usehl Saufn Md GItUr E$$Bf In tndian C 09 ium§ TilB flow§r pagBanU^MarrlngB of ihB Maharanr In tthoydl. 

Indian Pageant At Flower Festival by Prof. Mrs. Madge Pinto 

I N ilif indusirial town of Rlicydi in colourful float called the 'Marriage of the riages which depicted peaccKks. elephants 
the federal Republic of Germany a Maharani.' A young German Ccmple, and camels, 
few beauty con.scious citi/ena, years ago Joachim and Ilona Schlaeger, had visit- 

decided lo beautify their town and organ- ed India some time liefore and w'ere fasci- The two lovely mcxleis^ the Maharani 
iscd a flower festival. It aroused great nated with the country^ its people and modelled by Uschi Sauren and her con- 
eiiihusiasni and the leading business firms customs. They were thrilled to attend an sort, Gitter Esser wore richly embroidered 
took an interest and spon.sored the page- Indian wedding with all the traditional silk dresses and typical Indian jew'cUery. 
ant. It has now iKxomc such an atirac- ceremonies. This Inspired Joachim and 'Ehc bride wore Indian style bangles, 
tion that thousands €>f tourists visit Rhcydt Ilona with an idea for the flower festival necklaces, ear-rings and hc»d ornaments, 
during the week-long festival which takes in their home-town and the ‘Marriage of The “Maharaja" also in the carriage, 
place at the end of summer—about the the Maharani* was thus rreaterd. wore a white kurta and dhoti and a tur- 

middle of Scptcmlier. The goigcous flower bedecked carri- ban ornamented by a huge jewel. In 

ages cost over 1.5 lakh rupees and mil- front was a troupe of riders on white 
At one such flower festival, an Indian lions of flowers were flown in from neigh- horses. They led the procession dressed 
inspired pageant stole the show with a bouring Amsterdam to decorate the* car* in Indian kurta. pyjamas and turbans. • 




GIANT FODDER 
BEET GROWN 

HESE giant-.sized plants (pics.) arc* iw(» 
* special varieties oi fodder bcet^ the 
seed of which was supplied to the National 
Dairy Research Institute at Karr.al by the 
federal Republic of Germany. ’I'he 
German fodder beet seed was tried out on 
an experimental scale at the National 
Dairy Research Institute and had report¬ 
edly shown good lesults—one of the larger 
fodder beet plants pioduced from the seed 
weighed as much as 19 lbs Efforts are 
underway to introduce these fodder beet 
varieties on a laigcr scale. 
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PRESIDENT Walter ScheeK hare seen with wife Mildred and the children, recently 
spent a short holiday In his cottage near Salzburg. He could only afford a very 
short holiday in spite of the gruelling summer heatwave as his presidential duties do 
not permit very much time off from work. 



^MUENSTER Univer¬ 
sity Hospital, which 
cost 760 million DM 
(DM l.-Rs. 3,40) 
in construction, looks 
more like a five-star 
hotel than a hos« 
pital. But it can 
accommodate nearly 
2,000 patients in 
modern comfort and 
special attention 
was given to making 
it a buiiding virith 
pleasant surround¬ 
ings rather than to 
give it the typical 
hospital look. 


MAN RAY, the Paris surrealist, designed 
this eye-catching metronome for the 1973 
international horticultural show, in 
Hamburg. It still stands on the banks of 
the Alster Lake as an integral part of the 
city scene._ 



SCHLUETER, a family firm in Freising, 
Federal Republic of Germany, are probably 
the world's smallest tractor manufacturms. 
But they produce the world's largest 
tractors. At the Munich Agricultural 
Show the firm's latest model, the 320-hp 
Profi Trac, was shown but only 15 of 


THE German Federal Railways, now rent out their specfil 
carriages to all comers, including Chancellor Schmidt's special 
suite (in picture). The suite includes a briefing room with TV 
and telephone, twin apartments, studies, a shower, a kitchen 
and a guest compartment. Picture shows a guest sporting 
Chancellor Schmidt's pipe and cap to complete the illusion. 


_ these jumbos are to be manufactured. 

THIS 250-ion heavyweight is claimed to be the world's largest 
fatigue-testing machine, ft was commissioned by Aachen 
College of Technology, to be used in the department of brittle 
failure research, helping to forestall disastrous material failures 
in aviation, shipping and reactor construction. 
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AWARD FOR VISITING 
PROFESSOR 

Or. Theodor Ickicr. Vblt- 
too Prafeasor of the German 
Academic Exchange Service* at 
the Centre of German Studies. 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, 
New Delhi* dtstlngnlshed him* 
aelf to a literary compethiou. 


without wrlttag poam^T** 
TRAINING COURSE FOR 
SOWER EIOOINSBW. 

Snt mm* of M pin*w 
enginaera reach^ tha Fadaral 
Republic of GarnuiBy on May 
31 for a tralnlns courae at the 
VGB to Eaaan which startad on 
June 1. Tha courae ended on 
Augual 1 after which tha an* 
glneera returned to India 
to their reapectiva power 
lions. Tha aacoad courae for 
the next batch 26 power ew 
glneere is scheduled to start on 
Septcinber 20. 
PHOTOGRAPHY FAIR 
India will peiticipete to 
Photokina* the wortd fair of 
applied photography* which 
wOl be held In Cologne in 
September. 

WEST BERLIN TO BE 
ON EURONET 
West Berlin will now be esm- 
nected with the data 


ocdllatloni have 
danmad for todualrlal 
production atoce the alart of tha 
ytar» tha ovaraU pklura if poil- 
Bvii tha Mlalatry of 
Irapofta. Tha level of 
for induatrlai goods In.t976*s 
Brat four montha» tha MtoMry 
reported racantly» was deafly 
jabova comparable danumd In 
of laM year, 
spring racor 
a probable weakening In 
domestic daroandi After tho 
climb from tha March level to 
the tan taSva da M nd ^aval 

aion network **Euronet,** being 
planned by EC countries. The 
German iransmlHlon station of 
the network for transmitting 
data on acleacUlc and teebni- 
cal subjccta will Initially be 
located In Frankfurt-ow-Main. 
From there the data will be 
sent through a computer locat* 
ed to Cologne. The network Is 
scheduled to be completed by 
the postal authorities of the EC- 
countrfes by the end of 1977. 



to • *nb«hl*%ll* 
•I IJ *w 
to AftiL 



rsr *. •■h 


(capitel-gooda) 
per centi 
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NEW BROAD SPECTRUM 
ANTIBIOTIC 

A well known German phar- 
maceutlcal concern, has market* 
ed a new bnmd spectrum a*, 
biotic **Exlraniiycto** which is 
auppewed to eradicate bacteria 
strains which have become im¬ 
mune to existing antibiotka. 
The new antibiotic was deve¬ 
loped after ten years of research 
done in collaboration with* an 
American Srm. According to the 
the ni V 


INDO-GERMAN AGREEMENT SIGNED 



Generating demonstration imlt 
to be installed in India. 

The programme Is betog 
undertaken under the auspices 
of the ScientlBc and Technical 
Co-operation Agreement signed 
between India and the Federal 
Republic of Germany to March 
1974. 

Under this programme* 
BHEL and MBB, will lototly 
carry on development* detailed 
design* construction* commis- 


and testlBg of the unit. The 
unit is expected to be commis¬ 
sioned within two years. Picture 


An 


AngnatT 


(BHEL) 



BoBiow-Blohm* IMMB) of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, 
for iolnl devetopment of a 
IP KW Solar Electric Power 


at left showf Dr. H. Trieber 
of M.M.B. (left) and Dr. HLN. 
Shamn* Adviser (Energy) BHEL 
signiug the agreemeiiL 


cine is effective In ca.^> ^f in¬ 
fection of the kidney, the ^ >ir- 
atoiy passage and sex organs. 
In 1,S00 dtolcal trials* the sne- 
ceaa achieved was rated at gi% 

TRADE BRIEFS 
PLANT FOR GUYANA 
The German Srm LurgI Chc^ 
mie* has received a contract 
from Gnyaim for the supply of 
a plant for nmnufacturlng alu- 
mtaium oxide. The plant wiU 
go on steam to early I97g. 
UNDERGROUND RAILWAY 
Sefaneiia AG of Weat Bmlii 


atallatton of the entira egulp- 
menc tor the 15 km-toiR 
underground railway batog 
bnlR to Hoag Kong. Tha vaino 
of tha conteact la over 17 mB* 
lion DM. (DM 1-Ra. SAP). 
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dUNCEUAI SCHMIDTS GSEETINGS rOB 
COLOMBO CONFEBENCB 


GERMAN SUPPORT FOR 
THE INDEPENDENCE 
OF THE NON-AUGNED 
STATES 


" Ob Avgail 16» CZhaiieellor Schniidt tent the foUowiag 
OMltagi td thm President of the Fifth ConlTerence of 
tbe HesA of Stele end GoTernment of the Non-Aligned 
Stnteo in Colembo^ Prime Minbter SIrimero 

Benderenelke: 
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Olympic gold medallist Annegret Richter 
of the federal Republic of Germany. (See 
special story on Olympic women athletes 
on pages 8 d 9). 
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i JtTATEMENT^Y tilWIST Ett ECO W SAHR 

REFORM OF WORLD ECONOMIC 
SYSTEM IS NECESSARY 


I N .III iiiUTvicvv wilb Soulli West German 
R.idio ‘‘11 August 22, Minister of Econo¬ 
mic Co-opcrati<»n Egon Bahr stated his posi¬ 
tion roj!.*!riling the outcome of the Conference 
of N ’li AUgncJ Countries iti (*i>ltmiho A^kcd 
wheifKr ti»dj>‘s development policy reflects a 
jtMiii MMicIi for a new world economic system 
that would grant more rights to countries of 
titc rhird World, Minister Bahr replied: 

‘\\\- uc on the brink of a major decis¬ 
ion. Ill the coming years we shall witness a 
(kuisit^n as to whether on the one hand the 
in.iiun'y t-f the developing countries—the 
majority that wants to reform the existing 
world economic system—wins out, or on the 
other lia.'.'l the minority — which in essence 
wants to do away with the existing world 
ccoiicMViic system — has its w'ay. If we want 
to help the majciity to remain a majority, 
then we must say yes to such reforms of the 
wiukl co'noniie system.” 

To the question whether the demands of 
thj developing countries have changed sinca 
the Seventh U,N. Special Session in New 
ork, the Minister said; 

“I would reply with a clear yes. During 
llic perimj between the Special U.N. Confer¬ 
ence oil the Tourih World Trade Conference 


ill Nairobi and Colombo, we must conclude 
that most o! the developing countries have 
been or have become oriented towards co¬ 
operation. But now comes the qualification: 
I have the impression that time is running out. 
That is, only a limited time remains in which 
to meet the expectations of these countries. 
We have done a great deal of theorizing-^ 
now somehow flesh must be put on these 
bones.” 

Speaking specifically about the results of 
the Colombo Conference, Minister Bahr said: 
'*The developing countries arc trying to be¬ 
come more aware of their own strength.” 
”First the decision to establish a news agency. 
^Seconds these countries are concentrating 
more strongly on trade and exchange among 
themselves. That seems to me to be a histori¬ 
cally notable decision. For it reflects the 
attempt to gain greater independence of the 
industrial countries, as well as Che correct 
perception that the developing cxmntrics, 
basically, must help themselves. 

**Tltird, the developing countries want to put 
more iemphasis on industrialization. That as¬ 
pect *would harmonize with the second men¬ 
tioned point above. The developing coun- 
tiie» are probably right to make this ctTorS 



MlaMar Cfon 


although, now as lKf*'*rc, I believe their 
own provision fur feeding their growing 
populations should have first priority.” 

Asked if the creation of a Third Bloc might 
ni'it disturb the balance in the world politi¬ 
cal situation. Minister Bahr replied' ”It is 
practically an ideology of the bloc of the 
non'bloc countries to want to become larger 
and stronger so that they arc no longer sub¬ 
ject to being influenced by the other two 
blocs.” 

Asked about a possible questioning of the 
Federal Republic of Gemany*s political sys¬ 
tem, Minister Bahr said: 

**We arc ready, quite without prejudice, 
Co discuss a joint central fund—and i! it mak¬ 
es sense, to agree to one. We arc prepared to 
finance a raw-materials agrecinca!—more 
(Continued on page 4) 


STATEMENT BY MINISTER WISCHNEWSKI 


FAIR HARMONIZATION OF INTERESTS WITH THIRD WORLD 


Commencing on the Summit Conference of 
the Non-Aligned Slates in Col^ombo, Mr Hum 
Jiiergen Wischnewskl, State MlnifiCer In the 
Federal German Foreign Office, said on 
August IS while speaking on Che ”Dcntsch- 
landfunk” TV statlom 

UNDERSTAND the expression *a 
new world economic system* to consti- 
tuic u fair harmonization of interests. This is 
ithe most important thing and that is what we 
arc standing up for. But it should be said 
very clearly that the industrialised states must 
he able to get along well with it; on the other 
hand, it must also help to solve the problem 
of the countries of the Third World in a rea¬ 
sonable manner. We are not into-ested in 
totally destroying the market mechanism, nor 
arc we interested in developing huge bureau¬ 
cracies. But we have shown by means of our 
attitude at the Convention of Lome, to 46 
states of the world in a contractual agreement 
— and if 1 may call it, a very reasonable 
agreement—that we are prepared to solve one 
of the decisive problems by means of a stabil¬ 
isation of proceeds. 


”We should not speak of a reduction of 
prosperity—as a result of a stabilisation of 
gains for the Third World. We gre living in 
a time in which we will be able to have an 
increase in the Gross National Product, some¬ 
thing which the industrialised states are try¬ 
ing to work for. Under such conditions, it 
will be possible to solve these problems much 
more easily. I must, however,, say that if 
things should d^elop in the same way as in 
the case of oil, then there will be considerable 
difficulties for the industrialised states. The 
people of the Third World should also realize 
that this would result in even larger problems 
for the developing oountries. In view ot my 
experiences with the oU conflict. I believe 
that one should not iuit look after the inter- 
ests ctf the industrialised states while such 
scitimnenta are being made: one should rather 
also see how much more severely the develop¬ 
ing countries themselves have been affected 
by this maasiire. 

I think the recent months have especially 
proved that the discussion has veered round 
to the issues themselves. Let me give you a 


tangible example..While dealing with the sub¬ 
ject of the **new world economic system,” the 
issue of automatic indexation has always 
played an important role. At least last year, 
when I had visited the countries which had 
',.‘drlicipaled in the Paris Dialogue, this issue 
had been very much in the foreground. Al¬ 
ready at the UNCl'AD in Nairobi it had no 
longer played such a large role, because a 
whole row of developing countries had real 
ized that automatic indexation, i e.. the auto¬ 
matic adjustment of raw materials prices to 
the development of industrial prices, was not 
the appropriate means simply because it 
would mean an additional boost to inflation 
and a country like the Federal Republic 
would be hit especially hard, since it had a 
very snlall rate of inflation and one would 
certainly not use it as a reference point. Be¬ 
sides. when 1 think of the first speeches made 
in Colombo, particularly Che speech of Mrs. 
Bandaranaike, then one can count on j very 
reasonable harmonization of interests between 
the industrialised countries and (he develop¬ 
ing countries. ■ 
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OF DETENTE 


CSC 


« 3 eRlV!AJ\<^ 

SPANISH 


TAtKS 


I N a recent ioterview with a Soviet Week¬ 
ly Magazine ^*SA Rubernhom, Chancenot 
Schmidt said (exoeqits): 

“Progress in the process of detente de¬ 
pends decisively on whether we come to 
practical results on the basis of the conclud¬ 
ing acts of the CSCE . . . 

*Thc basic principles which we agreed on 
in Helsinki arc more than just common gov- 
enment positions. They strengthen important 
principles of international law and funda¬ 
mental human rights, and they demand an 
intensification of cooperation in the area of 
economic cooperation and environment pro¬ 
tection, a freer and more, extensive ex- 


A S per the terms of the final act of the 
CSCE Conference, the Federal German 
Government on August 16 informed all 
CSCE-participants about the forthcoming 
manoeuvres **GreBt Bear" and '^Gordian 
Shield.” 

The Federal Government has, on behalf 
of the Allies taking part in the manoeuvres, 
also invited all other states who signed 
the CSCE final act to send one or two mem¬ 
bers of their respective Bonn missions as 
i-.b servers to the “Great Dear” manoeuvre. 

By means of this announcement and invi¬ 
tation the Federal Government is continuing 
the practice started last year—of building up 
a feeling of trust as provided for in the 
“document on measures to build up trust 
and certain aspects of security and disarma¬ 
ment" contained in the final act of CSCE. A 


change of information, greater possibilities 
for Press and cultural exchange, the bringing, 
together of families, the right to travel and 
marry citizens of different states. It is espe¬ 
cially important in these areas that the peoplo 
in the participating countries notice further 
concrete progress in the process of detente. 
''Detente demands tolerance and mutual 
understanding. I'hus it demands that the 
natural conflict between political and social 
ideas be carried out in a way that is in con¬ 
junction with the decision of Helsinki. 

''Beyond that, it is important to us that the 
good results of Helsinki, as the concluding 
act says, become effective in all of Europe, i.e., 
also in Berlin.” 


tpokbsman said the Federal Government 
hop^d that all CSCE participants would ac¬ 
cept the invitation and it would thus have 
made a contribution towards the reduction of 
distrust. 


T he Foreign Office announced on Aug'- 
ust 24 that Foreign Minister Gcnschcr 
would go to New York to attend the UN 
General Assembly session starting on Sep¬ 
tember 27. Mr. Gcnschcr is scheduled to add¬ 
ress the Assembly on September 28. Mr. Gcn- 
scher would take the opportunity to meet 
colleagues from ether countries for bilateral 
talks. 


nvi l30Nf‘J 

F ederal Foreign Minister Gcnschcr 
met his Spanish counterpart, Mr Mar- 
celino Oreja Aquirre, on August 22 in Bonn 
for an exchange of ideas. 

A Foreign Ministry spokesman said that 
during the discussions, Mr Gcnscher stated 
that the European Community and the At¬ 
lantic Alliance were stabilising factors in 
Europe and that the world was “interested 
in seeing a healthy democratic structure in 
Europe.” The Federal Government, he said, 
placed its confidence in a pcsiiivc internal 
political development in Spain and that 
Spain could depend upon the Federal Repub¬ 
lic of Germany. 

The spokesman said the Spanish Minister 
did not express clear-cut view's about the 
possible time when a formal ‘application for 
joining the European Community would be 
made on behalf of Spain. 

Among other topics discussed during this 
meeting—the first contact ever between Mr. 
Gcnscher and the new Spanish Fbreign Minr 
islcr — were the Middle East sitifation, tho 
World Economic Order and the UN. Mr. 
Genscher evaluated the visit as a ronstruc- 
tive contribution for the future development 
at German-Spanish relations. 

The Spanish Minister had, on his part, re¬ 
affirmed the desire of his government to 
build lip a genuine democracy in Spain, 
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(Continued from page 3) 
generally, we arc prepared for a raw-materi¬ 
als agreement itself. We would like it very 
much if the “noiv-tied” form of capital aid 
were also to be acceptable to others among 
our European and Non-European industrial 
partner-countries. We are ready to drop uade 
restrictions—-and in this we do not run up 
against the purposes of the developing coun¬ 
tries, which also want abolition of such bar¬ 
riers. Instead, we find ourselves dis¬ 
tanced from our Eun^pean partners, who 
consider themselves too weak to take this 
step. Were wc to get to this point (abolish¬ 
ing trade restrictions), we would be taking a 


major step forward. 

“We would not be able to accept creation 
of what might amount to a worldwide super- 
authority with central directive powers. We 
would also not be able to accept an indexing 
system (for raw-material prices in relation to 
prices of industrial goods), for such a system 
is not attainable at a time when the Federal 
Republic of Germany has a good record of 
growth rates and price rises, while other 
countriea report much more negative situa¬ 
tions in this regard. Our disparities are too 
great for us to be able to .accept a world¬ 
wide mechanism of his sort ** 


Foreign Minister Gcnschcr 
conferred recently with the 
President of the Third Marftiiiie- 


Lnw Conference of the United 


Nations, Shirley HamOton Amer^ 
asinghe, who was in Bonn on a 
brief 8top*over. 

A foreign office spokesman 
reported that Mr Gcnschcr ex¬ 
pressed the Federal Republic of 
I Germany's standpoint: That 
i there most be a gnannlee of hrcc 
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SUPPORT von QIEHNI^N INITIATIVI; 

^:A?iCT!0?yS T<Ei?5RaRISTS 


I N an tn'ervicw by Federal Minister oC 
Justice, Mr. Vogel, to Radio Free 
Berlin on August 21, the Bonn Minister 
stated his position on the matter of combat¬ 
ing international terrorism. Asked if be saw 
the German Federal Government's initiative 
towards arriving at a United Nations conven¬ 
tion against terrorism as having a chance, 
Mr. Vogel replied: 

"Yes inde^. Precisely in recent days 
there has been a whole succession of posi¬ 
tive utterances in regard to this intention. 
There is an American expression of position. 
There is an expression by the Arab area. 
There are a number of so-called non-aligned 
countries that have expressed opinions ap¬ 
proaching this initiative. 

We must wait to see to which committee 
this initiative is directed. There are very good 
reasons to submit it to the United Nations 
Legal Committee. The goal will not be 
reached in one move, and not at once by 


unanimous agreement. Instead the initiative 
will have to be mounted again and again. 
And 1 believe that even the mere discussion 
cf these things will bring help and relief. On 
the European level, too, we have had an ini¬ 
tiative, that of my French colleague , M. 
Lt'canuei and me, that led to approval of a 
draft convention by the ministerial council 
of the Council of Europe. Now Che document 
must be signed. 

"Within the European Community^ too. 
there are efforts towards better co-operation. 
However, this is not actually the problem. 
The actual problem is with countries that 
permit ideological help—and occasionally, 
indeed, more than that ideologic^ help—for 
terrorists and for those who seize aircraft. 

These are of course not European coun¬ 
tries. Nor arc they countries tha*t are partici¬ 
pating in reaching an agreement. That aspect 
must be kept in mind.*' 

To the question whether it makes sense to 


threaten such countsics with sanctions by 
international organizations. Minister Vogel 
said; 

**Yes, I believe the community of nations 
will not be able to avoid such a reaction and 
such sanctions in cases in which this support 
of terrorism is indicated beyond doubt. For 
some time now, the idea has been discussed 
of whether such countries should not be ex- 
eluded from international air transport—that 
is that they would no longer be served by 
internationally scheduled carriers, and grad¬ 
ually, too, would be granted no more fly¬ 
over rights. That is a measure to which a 
country can be quite vulnerable—provided, 
Md that is the prerequisite, that the measure 
is pursued uniformly. There is no point in 
five or ten countries reacting in that way if 
other countries fill the vacuum and make the 
measure ineffective." 




I N a parliamentary answer recently a 
gove nment spokesman said that| 
the Federal Government believed that the 
danger continued to exist of the trend toward 
monopolies in world energy markets. Thus 
an important goal of its energy policy was a 
reduction of the risks involved in this situa- 
(IIin. The Federal Government expected that 
rhj sliare of petroleum in its total energy con- 
sumpiton would drop from 5S'*' in 1973 to 
44''«, by 1985. and that greater parts of this 
requirement wf3uld be able to be imported 
Ironi relatively secure areas than is the case 
today 


TO BT qtDUCED. 



Projects had been put forward in the 
European Community, according to which the 
dependence on energy imports was to be 
reduced from 63% in 1973 to 50% by 198^,. 

Finally, the government drew attention to 
the fact that an "adequate" number of inter¬ 


national resolutions and programmes existed. 
The important thing now was to solidify the 
frame of cooperation, fill it with activity. It 
has noted, however, that Uie initiative for 
this, "must primarily" tic with the countries 
which have energy resources. 


• jf'Z'* V* ^ r>- HVffr'fr,, vft-i V 

The ECCoamkiloi 


teead IbId foor meaich ag^ee- 


EC ENERGY 

RESEARCH 

AGREEMENTS 


the TeSiiinl VtdwnSfy 
BciIIb wfll undertake t«i condner 
fCMardi la the Add of solar 
energy. The private institiite 


work of Mb eiiei|iy rcscaith pro- "Krebskomo" has been comnib-| 
^nnune. The Fritz-IIabcr-lmti- iloaed to condnet research In the 


hrti of fkt Mm-nanrb, Society Md of ''prodiiction and appll- 
and the Mn-VotaMT-lnstltirft of catloa of hydrogea." 


SCA^U'tn'lC ir-CHMQLCGJCAl 

A n agreement was sigped in Canberra on dear 
August 24 providing for icicntiflc and te- techn 
chnologtcal co-operation between the govern- Techi 
ments of Australia and the Federal Republic of Regie 
Germany. The agreement wu signed by the Teclu 
German Ambassador In Australia, Dr. Bio- Garbi 
meyer-Bartensteln, and the Australian Mini- * The i 
ster for Economic Aflhlrs^ Mr. Webster. opera 

Under the terms of this agreement, the devd 
Federal Republic would Intensify its ettorti sclent 
to facilitate scicntifle and technological co- able i 
operatUm between the two countries and the reseai 
czehaage of sdentlflc personnel and Infonna- ment. 
cfon. The agreement provides for close co¬ 
operation Uk the following fields: (I) Non-nu- 


dear energy research with emphasis on coal 
technology and solar energy; (ii) Transport- 
Technology and Planning; (iii) Town and 
Regional Planning; (iv) Ocean Research and 
Teclmcflogy; (v) Radio Astronomy and (vi) 
Garbage disposal and Re-cycling of garbage. 
Tile agreement opens up possibilities of co¬ 
operation with third countries as well so that 
developing countries could also profit from 
scientific and tcchnologICBl know-how avail¬ 
able In the two countries and participate in 
research projects conducted under the agree¬ 
ment. 
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S^lf^portrau*. 

ARTIST Kari Sdunldt - RolUoff dM 
In BciIIb raccDtIy at Iha aga of 91. Of 
fha aitlati of tSc Diasdcii paloten group 
^^Bmeckc,’* wbldi cxbttd fnan 1905 to 
1913 aad, togclter wMi tlM*^Biauo Rei¬ 
ter/* again gave Gcnnaii art importaiirey 
lie war the last representative cif an 
epoch of art history which ended wHh Ids 
death. The old master of expressionism, 
who ontlivcd his only associates, Erich 
Heckel and Ernst Lodwig Kfarchner, by 
years, was one of those artists before 
World War 1 who dared to break out 
Into new creative worlds, who were sharp¬ 
ly attacked and ridiculed during their 
tfanc and are today considered the fathers 
of the modem trend. 


■ time to Uxik upon Schiiikli-Rottluff 
as a prillt-makrT rhan painter, 

but this view is prthaps the result c»f in¬ 
complete knowledge of Ins work. The 
paintings that are c(»mnionly oonsiderecl 

Th9 Towtr of St Patfoein (1992)- 


Still contained Impressionist o-'ertones 
mingled with the emotional force that 
KB German painters customarily added: By 

M 1911. however, when he lM:caiiie a tuii' 

B ■ tributor to *Dei Sturm/ his art took on 

|[^Br R mr M ^ oolounstlc brilliance and decorative 

I 191s was the year in which a new 

I mystical tervoifr first became apparent in 

IhB B WrI B BB his art. His Nature pociry grew clearer 

^ __ *” such pirtures as the /firing /ifnon. 

■ R R As might have been expcited. the %vai 

AABwBBB soften Schmidt-Roiilufi’s iiitciiMiy 

^ or mysticism, and although lu: was not able 

^Lh H^w CO pajnt during that lime, he produiccl it 

BB B B number of graphic works. I'owards the 

end of the War, iK^iiiniiig in 1918 , he* 
did a scries of ndigiuus subjciis filled with 
a bitterness, illustrated by the 191H Christ 

. , . , . , , in 1919. Sihiauli Ron lull lc.^Ulll«.«l 

most tvpical, the angularly drawn forma ...... . . 

. , ” * . painting in a lar less iragu. mood ihan 

suggesting electric use of Africanist ele- ' ^ . 

, before, although his reactions to nature 
incntf, are by imi means the best or the , J , • 

\ , . . were as fon^eful as ever. Disiortic*r.s ot 

most tharactensile of a career that m- , . , . 

, , , , , __ , colour iH'ianie gre.iliT, pe1hJl>^ to ilu* «lc- 

eluded many style changes. He was also ... 

, . : . .. , . . . grcc lliat the arlcst s resiioiiM-s wcie moju- 

interesicd in the symlxrlie relationship , . . - . ■ . 

, .... gcr. Iiureased joyoiisiifs. in Itit in (he 

between Man and Nature ; his Nature was ® . .1 c t 1 • i 

, . . ... Summer at Inc Sea, In this peiiml 

mystical rather than symbolic. , . ... 

L we feel even more maikeilly the aitisi's 
Karl Schmidt was txirii in 1884 in the . . ... 

. . ... _ desire lo penetrate tK*iiealh ihe surtaie ot 

town of Kottluff near Chemnitz; like .. . ^ . 

,, . , , . , . * L reality, to reach beyond the uiauiial into 

Nolde. he adopted the name ol his birth* , / ... 

, ^ ^ . the iniuT meaning ok things, 

place. In 1897 he began to attend the “ ^ 

flymnasium in Chemnitz and in ic|Oi During World War II, .Schmidt-Koitlulf 

struck up a friendship with a schtK>l- artists who were oOi- 

mate. Erich Heikcl; the two young men fwbidden to paint, .\fier the w'ar, 

bc'gaii to study art together. On his be was ap|>ointtxl io a 

gtaduatinii in 1905, Schmidt*Rottluff inov- in the Hochschulc fuer 

ed to Dresden to study architecture and «»Idende Kuiist 111 Beilin. Pu cures like 
through his friepd Hcckcl met Kinliiicr. *be . 1948 or the esen niore daz- 

Tliese three and Fritz Bleyl formed the ***”8 dec<>raiive A/e//er, wiowed that 

‘Bruecke' of anists-^lhc name was .sup- •‘though Schmidt Rouluff was no longer 

plied by Scliinidt-Roitluff. In 1906 he Kxprewionisl, he was still a skilllui 
met Nolde. who was then slaying on the P^buer able to cvcAc a mocxl with carh 

island of Alscn, and wrote the letter of ^yP*-’ subject matter, 

invitation 10 the older man to join the 


191a was the year iu which a new 
mystical tervoifr first became apparent in 
bis art. His Nature poetry grew clearer 
in such pirtures as the /firing /ifnon. 

As might have becni expetted. th<‘ wai 
did not soften Schmidt-Roiilufi’s intensity 
or mysticism, and although he was not able 
CO paint during that lime, he prcnluicd a 
number of graphic works. I'owards the 
end of the War, iKy^iiiniiig in 1918, he 
did a scries of ndigiuus subjeits filled with 
a bitcerness, illustrated by the 191H Christ 
in 1919. Sihiauli Ron lull ie.NUiiu.«l 

painting in a far less tragic mood ihan 
bc'iore, although his redactions to nature 
were as fon^eful as evei. Disioriica.s ot 
colour iHxanic* gre.iliT, pe1hJp^ lo il»e de¬ 
gree lliat the arlLsi's respoiiNCS wcie moju- 
ger. Iiureased joyoiisiu's. in felt in (he 
Summer at the Sea, nju). In ihis peiuxl 
we feel even more maikedly ihe aitisi's 
desire lo pciierrate iK'iiealh the surtaie ot 
reality, to reach beyond the uiauiial into 
the iniuT meaning of things. 

During World War 11, .Schmidt-Koitlulf 
was one ol the artists who were oOi- 

(ially forbidden lo paint, .\fier the w'ar. 



group. 

The following three summers, 1907- 
1909. were spent at Dangast. the winters 
in Dresden. In 1909 he was the author 
of the Rruerke portfolio, and Ihe year 
afterward he participated in the New 
Secession exhibition in Berlin as well as | 
in the Bnieckc show in Dresden at the 
Arnold Gallery. After a summer in Nor¬ 
way in 1911, .Schinidt-Rottluff moved to 
Berlin in the fall of that year and enter¬ 
ed more fully into the artistic life of the 
time. 

Schmidt-Rottluff's art up to this point 


Thr—PaoploAt Tabia^Woodeut fi9i4i. 








MrfUfr/cA Lind {90Um^ mw mt 4 »h 
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(in photo) Mttd Or. Jugrggn Hghn (gold 
Mtid Blhfgr m§dMla r0sp§cil¥§fy In fguging)* 










A raMn\VIIAT paruckuiiciii I pic fbupipipps ralhpr IfeaJthy iiulivuliials j 

Ml rili’rfAttili of | ^ M'lk'ca m al^ripini pnp. 

Wcsicrn jcmri|utfSt»-^anil they hnt\; been malo- | Organised sport has been uwnre pf the risk ^ 
ly responsible fur spreading tiu* Olyqipic fpcs- | fur seme time, and specialis-s in spuits medi' • 
sage—seem to agree th-.i the days of tlip | cine have tried to stem die tkic. It began with ' 
Olympic Ciiimes are numbered | pep fills, especially amphetamines, and the 

They even seem to agree on de:idlincs. Tlio S tncilwal prof^essiun succeeded in pcrfeeling . 
1980 Olympics in Moscow, they claim, will | elirnmatography and other drug test leehni- 
bc tlic last Gomes as we know them. ^ dues. 

In the gagged East Bloc Press, on the i>thcr A wide range of drugs were prohibited, and 
hand, the* Olympic movcmciil is portrayed as f dope le-i^s successfully stamped out the prac* 
being full of beans and in iis prime. It goes f dee, tut a new generation of pcrformancc- 
wiihout saying that the Soviet Union and the h; o.,liiig drugs and techniques are less easily 
GDR as Che major medal-winners would bo ,> Kleniifiable. 

sad to see the Games go, Take, for ^instance, anabolic hormones. 

In Western Europe, many journalists seem .'j which arc largely responsible for the he-men 
to welcome the prospect. Writers who know • niiisclcs of shot-putters and discus-throwers, 
little or nothing about sport have taken plea- * The health risk of hormone treaftnent has at 
sure in knocking what still is for all its short- ^ dmes been exaggerated, bat after-efTeets in 
comings, a unique festival of peace. % dfc remain a distinct possibility. 

To hear them • talk you might think the % Muscles may grow out of all proportion to 

Olympic mtrvemcnt is a failure because it has § surrounding tissue and simply snap, 
proved unable to remain immaculate in a | Anabolic hormones wem probably erst used 
woild that itself is anything but a haven oj S by US athletes, but others soon followed suit, 
peace and quiet. | diey ore a matter of course in disciplines 

Critioism levelled from sporting quarters ^ where muscle power is crucial. 

\ deserves more serious consideration. Willi There it little to choose between East and 
; Daume. the organiser of the Munich Olympics.; West In the use of artificial hormones and both 
[ reckons the gravest threat is that cf athletes be. trainers and doctors have long wondered whe- 
i Ing dcctorcd by biochemistry and the medical ther their use ought not to be classiflecLai dop- 
I profession. ing. 

\ The prospect of test-tube athletes being bred On the sports page ol “Die Zeic” such auth- 
^ regardless of the health risk and doctors being orlties as rowing coach Karl Adam and ama* 
required to produce record-breakers and Olym- tcur athletics association president Max Danz. 


I us lie IIkMI W.i'*. I(*i1' «•< d di«t ..•! -in I, • • 

I iiuHici^ VMgin *uu. Ilf in 

I '1 bey UK < I, I >1 1 .i r . > t 'b* 

not CXllKiV I III* i> . . • .. 4- 

: |Vp pill*. ilt> I M ‘ 1 t t • ' . li 

' die liiM 11* *Mi t i I . t! 

) 3in.) in (Ilf l«iii ji I '• 

' lie anuic-s. .iiu I . . li ..1. * 11 .; *- t! -*lic 

hormones .m H i i.-pil 

^ 111 phyNKil-'gK »l i ■ ■ ■' * 1* ’ ‘Jf (»:lp)Si 

^ v'f 'iii:. --.Ui l thf*x:liy cviisti 

: tulc dopiiij 

A mcthiHl ol pioviiig llie intake \ t anab ^lij 
■ has been Je\.‘Iopt\! in Iliitaiii and v\as succss- 
lull) iisei! ill VKiiiiie:il, but unlortiinately onb 

• iJiu;:s ili.ii h..ve Ken taken a few da)s before 
hand can be identified. 

; Athletes and oilicials both knew the score 
> and to be on the safe side the strong men a 

* Montre.il laid oti their hoiniones a tortnigh 
/ before the Games, which is no doubt wh 
- some of them were a disappointment on th 
i day. 

I Where ina!.' athletes arc ccneciiied. there \ 
little to choose between one countiy und ar 
other, but it is unu'.licr matter when it cumr 
to the women. 

There may be a few female athletes in th 
West who take what is, after all, an nrtificii 
male hormone', but most arc unwilling tu ru 
I the risk of becoming musclcbound. 

It is not just rippling muscles that disfigui 
the female form but olso a throaty wice on 
underdeveloped breasts. 
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f If -I.v ti Iii.ilv .•lhk■u^ * ikv: .iM thillIC lull- 
! iihd oihyts iKi nni, ihcic is Ixuifiil lo bw' 

' an ciKiin:- iis iiisparit^ in pt'i!iiiin.io>.v cxcn if 
: tiK* IK'W. men !a> i-iV ihe limirencs fi»r a 

I Cn’i' U I'f h I ’I.- l!;, Oi- :'ip iS 


In ih.' v\v.j, 


iiia^clcs wilt iu> iktuhr icturn to normal once 
«^lic: ictirc« ffiiin scttini* up one world record ; 
alter anudwr. i 

Ihc only w.i> to pnivc the use of anabolic I 
Jjliormriics at pusciit is to conduct spot checks 


'r! xXi'ie f.ai icriil.ir irn.-iv.i' tJiiiiuphout the season, but i 


riuir sluijiU^j ..fij ri' i-tIO :ill\ 's . l.i ikI I He idea 

a credit tii himiturt ’e-r. v m hui i: I '• . t i !i‘ i • ix- ;i line nt hlo ul that 

women and piih. Nt»i L\e/i il;; in*, t re.k-niie*.s|| .l i i\ -iij i^.l ‘ niin hnii bcfiTe 

weightiiiijiig schedules e*uild p..SMt*i> major evtnt hr IxHX'.t peiioMu.niec. 

form the female figure into •ijJi a lic-.m-tn** Ihc lirsi icpnri on this priKcdnrc xvas pub- 
frame. '^Jishcd in Sweden, but Pndi‘^Si>r Wildor Holl- 

Ihc girls' throaty voice w.i'. unolhei signsmaiiii of Cologne, who inxistigated it hiM year, 
that the.se iceiiapvr.s have heeii teinpitrarily? can e to the eoiielusion r.'f.it the improvement 
transformed into lie.nien in order to breakp in pciforiniinee wan negligible, 
women's records. || *I he procedure has yet to he shown lo have 

When tiivir trainer was asked why all hts^ihe required ctTect, that of increasing the 
girls hud such deep m u e'- h-; ^d.’:'.pped thei amount of hncmoitli bin in the blood and inio 
issue by quipping that they x\ I. f;..ie to swim.B priwinji ihc Tansijoit of owpen arcund the 
not to sing. fsvM^ni. 

None of them was prt.x*,.! ».j Iwiv,.- i.(ken| Fi* fw-s.ir floDinanii fctls the additional 
drugs at Montreal, so ai\ - icI . -.'jv, willjgainouiii ot blood in circulation as a result cf 
surely be dismifted by th-. (.ji>K and fm bablylthe trar'ifusum could have a harmful effect, 
be attributed to sour Br.ipc.< on ^, 4 . ;:/s| lir :* I'l, l-tood and leducing perform- 
port. I .‘nee. 

Far from it. These he-m:-! p .:* v i f ■’ •’ * x • i y.r Iv spoiled, and. 


ini', ^this Winii-I 
! 1 I-. '»i{eoiH*f • 1 • • 
■ .r. ?'■ lorliii' 

IV ^ 

^ Vn •' . 

\ h ■ fiUK-. :lll\ is ki 


«'iistly and the doctors j 
!r x.k<> would be in the un. I 
.• -I'niiu' !l»e inunilc of ; 


.. , ti;i'* m.ulc headlines 
ill oj dii| lii:!. 'Ihe idea 
i i\' ;i liiiL- tit hlo ul that 
. .1 ‘ .*k.k im*» him before 


Far from it. These he-!ii:*'i v i 

come to their Olympic nu d. l 1 , .. 

deserved them. Let us only hoic ihi 
emerge unscathed from what is tint!, ai .-My }• 
risky experiment. Koiiiclia I'.mkr's 


|i i’ i t- 1 .. 1 y.T Iv spoiled, and. 
s.ii. .\!i iitL4 x-> ool it h.is the desired 
M iMtxr i l ^liL-tes in this country 
(v-\dv have iccouiss to it, sad to say, 

.\t sculis silver •nedallist 


Peter Michael Kolbe revealed that team doc¬ 
tors had given him and a numbe* of other 
competitors pre-contest jabs designed, as the 
doctors claimed at a press conference, to * 6 Cah- 
ilise* performance. 

The drug in question was cccarboxylase, a 
co-enzyme contained in vitamin B, combined 
with an acid marketed in this country as thioc- 
tnid. 

ft has undergeme laboratory investigation in 
Leipzig and. far from merely 'stabilising* per- 
foriiiunce. is intended to pv^stponc Ihc juncture 
at which the body's acidity starts lo cut back 
performance. 

It will not do to claim that such drugs arc 
I harmless and designed merely to 'stabilise* per- 
, formancc. The objective is lo postpone the 
f imset of tiredness and to manipulate the 
I athlete's body. The jab, U successful, may not 
I result in an absolute boost to performance, but 
I in relative terms it certainly might help. 

Kolbc was not as he felt, pipped at the post 
by a Finnish oarsman because of the injection. 
His timing was to blame. You cannot stay 
two or three lengths ahead of the fastest icul- 
: lers in the world for three quarters of a race 
without feeling the pinch. 

My personal feeling is' chat this coiin'ry's 
Olympic doctors were wrong to resort * •«lings 
that might by any stretch of the ini.ij*.iii;uion 
I be regarded as doping. This is u practice that 
can well be left to the East Itloc countries, 
where it readily forms part and parcel of a 
svMcm of Sratc-run sport wc should not like 
I emulate. 
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T he Wen Gcmum Natioiud Commit* 
tee of the Food and Agrlculiiml 
Oifanitatlon (WcIthungertiUCe) wilt offer 
lU. 40 lakhs at aid for the rural develop¬ 
ment programiiie with special emphasis 
on dvoaght tdlef In Tamil Nadu during 
occording to Mr. Bernard Dre«:s- 
snann* Seadtarf-Gcncral of WcUhunger- 
hllfe. Mr. DfonHnann said the committee 
had granted Ri. 17.75 lakhs for the im¬ 
provement of Irrigation systems and ^other 
agrloilcitral prognumnes such as setting up 


COOPERATION 

FOR 

HUMANITARIAN 

WORK 


Family Planning Camps until their com¬ 
plete recovery. Deutsche Welthungerhilfe 
gives financial assistance to the nutrition 
programme during the recovery period; 
Assistance 10 Stree Seva Mandlr^ Madras 
(Rs. 14.4 lakhs). This imporunl social In- 
siituiion looks after the cducathm and 
training of about s.ooo children and 
youiig people. 

Assistance to the Children's Garden 
S<hool .Sctciety, Madras ’(Rt. 5.5 lakhs). 



A/ler hwing Waited atrera/ WelthungBrhllf^ proj 9 Ct 5 in r/rci/ia/ra/i and Madurai districts, Mr, Uraesmartn prasantad on AuguU 5 a 
ehaqua for Ra, 40,000 to tha Chltdran’s Gardan School Society in Madras, At iaft^ Mr. Draasmann is haing garlanded in welcome to 
the Children*a Gardan School. At right, Mr. Oraaamann apaaka at tha function. On hia right is Or. Koantg, acting Conaui-General 
of the Federal RMubllc of Germany in Madraa. On his left are Mrs. Sharma, Mr. Murarl (Health Secretary), Mr- Balagopal (President 
of the Adriaory Committee of the Children*a Gardan School Society) and Mrs. Oreesmann. 


at a Sarva Seva farm in the drouglit strkk- 
cn areas of 'I'aniil Nadu during 1975. 

Speaking ai a Press conteicme in Mad¬ 
ras on August (i. Mr. DrtiMiunii .said thai 
a considerable pait of C^ennan ofhiial as¬ 
sistance for cioiiuinic. cduiaiioiial. <tiari- 
lablc and liumaniurian pur|MiSc*.s is than- 
nelled via the chuiihes and non-govern¬ 
mental (privaic) organisaiions. In 1975 
the Federal CktvcTiiiaeiu lotiuiliuied irc O 
million DM (Rs crores) to 237 various 
development projetts ail over the world 
sponsored by the cliunties and private 
otganisaiions. 

These oiganisations (onributed Irons 
iheir own funds and out of donations .in 
additional 185 million DM (Rs. 97 irorcs) 
totalling more than 4.fo iiiiilioii DM fKs. 
ir>o irorcs)- Of these 2^17 pmjeits. 50 majiir 
projects are liHatetl m India alone. 

One of these' private iiiMiluiions^ the 
Wclihuiigcrhilfc is located iii iloiiii.h is a 
private non-profit organiv,itioii combining 
the most iiii|M»rtam sfHial groups in the 
Federal Republic of I'lennaiiy with ili<* 
aims of improving the food situatio.i .'iiul 


living conditions in rural areas in the de¬ 
veloping I'ounlries. 

li*s Indian partner oiganisatioii is the 
'Tcsiple's Action For Develofrincnt Of 
India (PADl)" in the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture ill New Delhi. 

I 

'I'lie main areas of activity of Welthun- 
gerlidfe are in South liicli.i. particularly 
'I'ainil Nadu. I'lie prcigrainine in the Mad¬ 
ras and I'ainil Nadu regicHi comprises: 
As<iisiaii(e to the Tamtlnadu Sarvodaya 
Maiidal, Madurai (Rs. 17.75 lal^h^) for the 
improveineni of irrigation systems and 
ciilier agri1.ulutr.1l piogr.iinniis. lor iii- 
siance the setting-up of a S.irva Seva 
1 arm in the drought stiifki-n areas of 
Tamil N.idu: Assisiame to tlie 1 arnil Fund 
For Kiii.il Development, Auroville (Ks. 15 
lakhs^. I'he 'I’FRD wsis ireated in ordiT to 
ronlrihute to the inU'graled rural cleve- 
li»|itMeiii 4»f the '1‘amil po[> -l.itioii in and 
ai«fitrid Auroville. 'Flie i'liiul teceivcw 
iinmial finamial contributions by Deuts¬ 
che WeltliiingcThilfe; Assistance to the 
F.-iniily Planning (Centre. Madras (Rs, ^.4 
lakhs) After receiving medical attention 
the patients sf:iv for srvit.il d.iyv in iju* 


The Children’s Garden School takc*s care 
of i.Ckio children and young fK.*ople. It 
c4»n$iHt8 of a Kinclergartc'ti, Secotidaiy 
.ScluNil, a Training Centre, a Pestal4>//i 
.ScliCMil and a diild care centre. Deutstlii: 
Welthungerhilfe coniributcnl l4> the im- 
firoveinciit of buildings, equipment of kit¬ 
chens and training courses; Assistance to 
tlie Bala Matidir Founding Hospital, (Rs. 
9 lakhs). 

In the Mysore region, the programme 

comprises: 

A.s.sistaiifc to Tibeun Refugee's (Rs, 
lakhs), lly its linanciai assistance Deut.se he 
Welthungerhilfe contributes to tlic inie- 
i^rathm of Tibetan Refugees into 1I1.' 
S4H io-economic situation of India. 

AiiKitig tlie Ollier programnic-s of tb'- Wei- 
thungc^rbilfe, is also the pnijert nv give 
arsistaiice to several development prrnir.im- 
11M-S in the country to the tune 4»f Ks. 12 
lakhs. 

The total gram for projects anil spon¬ 
sorship schemes in India by Widthiinger 
liiire iliiis .imounis to Rs. 1.7 4inri« 
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-r* HOUGH Wagner is r-oii*.«.t%‘Ukt 
■ iliroughout ihe world a& on* ..i il.. 
immortals of music, it is not w«-U 
that there existed a deep u i 

ueen India and Wagner. 

Indian thought , particularly ButLaiii«i. 
arc among the many streams of Hi,..., t.t 
and symbols pervading Wagii«*‘>. u...s. 
Jn the period between 1854 aial •Hr.M iIk- 
Indiaii influence in Wagner sciins u* lutvr 


Richard 

Wagner 

And 

India 


hi‘1 II iiii»$t diiett.lfc* ic‘:i4t .«i ... . 

ill iliis pcriiMl. wliuh was ;tb«# < 1 . 1.1 1 

by Ills divp love for Mailiilde W«'Xiitloiik, 
ifif will (it a wt illhy lilt iitl li.iilillii .1 
pliilos4»|>liy, as disiiMeil in Stliopt-iiliaiiei, 
l<iiiili«‘<l liiiii in Ins it iiiiiu laiion of M.iilo 
ili!« In he ske|ili4‘4l ilu- lihietUi for 

a hinl(Uii>l <lraina 77ie liffoii. .i Mill- 
jiLt (iillitl I 10111 Hiiiiiouf's /lisfioy of Hud' 
dhtxm. Ill (he tiii^pu.it sfoiy •>( ilie itivya- 
“•ndoua (he pun htve ol (he l..tiiilaLi girl 
I'l.ikriii ti»r ilie monk .\ii.nul.i aiul Iut 
atliinssioii lo (lie oiili r is ilescrih- 

cif This (heiiic ftiuiul iis final form in Ihe 
fhanicicTs of Kuiuliy .mil I'arsil.il in his 
Tiiii*^ii -fli.iina PtitMful. 

While ilesirihiiig (lie conneilion helwreit 


lh< 
• I . 


rka. ,4 

••-lO ii i,#s tdul 
O . |fV nun 




(Irishufl^ for mh and this It the bindtmnce 
td uklCMIM IMMiiilii (•Knane). In Wag- 
fiet'e fymlitila, 4hto bondage of liw Is %mU 


ten lih end 
CO tMi 


the pain of having 


fmisonoiis drink 
she gate din co drink; 
phen i Pdped io recover eempkUfy 


n. III. 1 111 itmulIdH m bppothHw ilrpktcil. |n Trisimn And tsotde for eitam* 

o| 0 |« MMlIi*. | 4 r. it is the 9 v»e drink whidt gives Trit> 

. .1 »i IMV I .filKff #I(|| 

/tpiii i.otii iliir ilifeti lifindilir, 
let lliowid lit lui^ 1||0 flow 

stMiil ..I tVKIllUf s iniaiiAs Idgk* 
ill* iom«'|iiy Ml 

t 4 ua/«M •»»»! nlftnniii If 144 * .kAi uiilM*'sxalii' 

pUi: 

114 II. o,. 4 1 it 
(|«< h ... I. 1 . 4 S ,.| 

* III n (•hi 4 lt I4 (••••^ 

lie. «.|... .1. I. (MR* 

.•.pillilhi|- i ..14 

I ill. i*l 4 . f. / f I' It 

.. • tfdt l/ii 

l.'lOiOMi !• •I* gMlhidl 

II I o *.f ^14 1 If 4 . th* fbiisiiess ffkhwed 



* .0 I ... I I 4 p aUi 

n « 

«i , firut'i 

//■<! t. ih- ii/ r<inr..4iRiiiiaia 

r/«i I jiv. 

Ill i'lirn/fii II 14 (III*. iliMils of IlHr fornlet- 
file ag.iiii ivlinli .iit the soUi4«* ot |iniiutry''s 
loriiu-iiis la (Ills life. 

Yes, shr may be a tursed enei 

Here %he liven today maybe anew; 

To make up for her faultg of former 

life 

for which she was not forgiven there. 

In Buildhist tcarhiilg the leal Reason 
for suffering (dukha) is the lust or thirst 


If the most masterful magic 
Ihkt I should never die 

and be given to eternal torment. 

Ill Tannhmeaser, the symbol of Venus 
tnouhtain la created to show the same 
wot Id of sensual lust, 

111 Twilight o§ the Gads, one of Che four 
dramas in Wagner’s Aing Cycle, which in- 
1 {dentally was iMrlcrted for this year’s lootli 
anniversary festival at Bayreuth, the last 
scene is the direct influence of Buddiii*! 
thought in Wagner through Schopenliauer. 
He explained the fire, in which Bryiihilde 
is now about to immolate Iwrself. as the 
gateway to redemptiofiffiiruaiuip in the sense 
of freedom from rebirth. R 



HUMBOLDT FOUNDATION FELLOWS FBOM INDIA 


III'. /\1« N.tiiiiiI \«Mi llumiMkU*! Knin- 

* fliiiii I. i>f hikiiii h.i 4 l C««Hlesll 4 ‘ig is 
.• 111 - it,. , ill.I I.. • 1 dill k.i.i-ll lllui .4 

iioll.tl ii>-aiiil.i(itiiis (illtiiii^, liiM-giatle 
IkiIiLU*. *11 l|l}<,li*| IIMlIcIl 

i>|Kii lit .ill ii.iii«iii.iU of ilii* world, the 
Foundaiuiii, since its revival after the war 
ill I1.1S liciii giving Incli.i the prinid 

poMtii.ii ol always Iwtoiiiiiiy one of the 
i«»p itii(4‘ loiiiiiiics proviiliiig chi? largest 
iiuinlx r of p.ii(i« ip.iiiis. In 1975. out of 
the total of around yew pariicipanrs from 
lountries (Ic.'icing aside the U.S.A. with 


her 1x5 participants Ist ipEClil program* 
Hies) India with gt particIpSAts 'was next 
oiily to Jup.ifi with 14H partii ifiants. 70 
lliiiiilxildt Fellows from India ars present¬ 
ly busy ivich their research in the Federal 
Republic of Cel many and many cHhers 
will be coming in the course of the year. 

Seventy per cent of the Indian Fellowa 
come for higher research In pma science 
with empKaais on chemistry and physics. 
The rest are engaged in various branches 
of engineering science. In 1975 there were 


two Fellows researching in iHb Huinani 
ties. 

In the last fifteen years some 4a Indian 
Fellows received from the Foundatiem in* 
itrumeiiis and apparatus worth 700,000 
DM (DMI:eR4. 3.40) to take along with 
them for use in India. 

Like their counterparts from other coun¬ 
tries ihE Humboldi Fellows from India are 
completely satisfied with Uie Foundation's 
arrangements and hospitality which they 
consider 'most Ideal*. • » 


*****"*-»•' 
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IN 

PORCELAIN 


P^ ERLIN porcelain ii m a rkrc l for ils After the rnyal take-over «»l the Ptirre- 
®*>* ttallpmanihip and the charm of |g||, Manufaettiry, tlie porcelain wav given 
traditional motUa. The tradition of fine blue weptre of tile Ilrandenbuig Klee- 
porcelain ill Berlin goc* back to 1751 ,o„,e „ a braiiit ol iiii;;in and qualny. It 

irbcn a merchant. W.C. Wefidy. founded atJn decorates eaih piere of China inanu- 

the firM porcelain factory In BerUn. It ii (acturctl ilK-re. Sinte i8sa. each hand- 

■ tradition which is maintained even today 
at the Staatliclic Porccallan-Manufakiur | 

BerUn (State Porcelain Manufactory) whidi 
aa run aa a municipal undertaking and 
producea procelain with both modern and 
classical designs tliat aue hand-painted. 

The lateat technology in kilns and glaring 
is now us^ to make this prized porcelain 
and ycHtng artisans are employed to add 
to it their inventiveness and fresh inaaigba> 
ation. 

I'he Stale Porcelain Manufactory is to- I 
day a hisiorical institution. The first por¬ 
celain factory set up in 1751 closed down 
after a few years but another porrelain ' 
rraanufaciurer. J. E. Goukowsky. texak it 
over in 1761 at the request of Frederick the I 
Creac. Again there were diAculties and | 
ill 176) the king himself took over the fac« 
lory on betasB id the State of Pruaaia. 



Th 9 KFM porcBi^ln 


haifd-ASlnlsd. 


painted piece of porcc'lain has, in addi¬ 
tion. carried the painting brand, K1*Nf 
witli the orb~aii expression of the artistic: 
and technical quality of Berlin hand paiiii- 
ing. 

After World War 1 , the factory uas re¬ 
named as the State Porcelain Manufaiictry, 
tliv name it liears i«» this day. 

Work procc;sses have changed substan¬ 
tially since However. c*\in though 

modern macliinery is used, the efhciency 
of the Porcelain Manufjktory still rests on 
manual expertise, llie knowIcHlge, skills 
and care of its staff. 

The |>crfeclion of llie modern casiing 
method, the prcNessiiiK litc poicelain 
mass using the vacuum technique, auio- 
niatcHl moulding. continucHisly working 
drying and firing insiallations, are exam¬ 
ples of the efforts being made to arrive at 
a working process which achieves the pent 
possible quality, quantity and profitability. 
"Cultural creativity on a scieniific basis" 
—this was the guideline given to the 
Prussian Factory by Frederick the Great. 
And it Is still its aim. 















S OMEWHAT nonplufsed. Public Pm- 
ccutort of Che Higher Regional 
Court in Frankfurt are at present study¬ 
ing details of a lawsuit, the subject id 
which is unique in the history of German 
law. 

Mr. August Woemer from tho town of 
Mayen has accused Mr. Karl Veit from 
Wiesbaden in all seriousness of *'engaging 
in espionage activities in the service of 
extra-terrestrial powers." 

two men involved in this losmic 
espionage affair are well-known to the 
initiated. For years Woerner hat been in 
charge of the "UFO Studio Mayen." 

Veit is director of the "Federal Ctrman 
Society of UFO Studies." which, incident¬ 
ally. the well-known pioneer of space 
travel. Hermann Oberth, was closely con¬ 
nected with until his death. 

Until 197s. things ran smoothly enough 
betwe-en Woerner and Veit. Then they 
quarrelled over wliai basically lM>i|s down 
to the simple question of whellin the "lit¬ 
tle green men" from c»uier space an good 
or bad. 

Veit, like most nl' uir \%orld'Wide Ul-O 
movement, bedieves them to be gocHl, 
"nicy come,” he says, "with the selfless 
purpose of warning the world against irres- 


baies deep inside the earth. The launch¬ 
ing ramps lie in the inaccessible moun¬ 
tains of Tibet. Woerner has already made 
his Tibet theory available to the general 
public in numerous publications. 

On October 16. 1974, Woerner wrote a 
registered letter to Veit saying "1 pre¬ 
sume that you will now be prepared to 
put an end to your previous activities and 
cease to act as a mouthpiece Cor these sataiiic 
powers." 

But Veit carried on as before. Since 
then Woerner has become* nir*rc and more 
I convinced that Veit must lie a spy in the 
service of the little green men. 

He has since compiled detailed files of 
•‘They are our true friends wlio are “evideme" to prove this claim in ctmri. 
protectively trying to put a stop to the As yet the authorities have not completc*d 
arrogance and outrages of a dying age, and their study of this material, 
so prepare the way for a new and belter According to Public Prosecutor Mr. 
age for mankind.** AmlK-rger, "the character of this accusa- 

Woerner, who systematic ally scans the lion places the case more properly under 
sky at night for UFOs — lie has already the jurisdiction of the Federal Attorney 
listed thousands of sightings— is ncH of so General.*' 

trusting a nature. ihe^ire » still hesitation in Frank- 

Having received Information over tele- fun. There seems to be sonic doubt as 
pailiii waveU'iigilis and having engaged in to whether Mr. Siegfrt^ Buhack. Federal 
intensive scientific study, he has become Attorney General, who has his hands more 
convinced that UFOs do not originate than full with earthly terrorists, should also 
from another planet but operate from be saddled with the 'little gnten men* 


4n 

A(fah- 

Of 

{.lO.-.iinsc 

IjSpiontAge 


fionstble infringement on Nature and cos¬ 
mic events. 


COUPLES MAY CHOOSE 

His or Hers 



A S from July 1 this year married coup¬ 
les are free to decide between eitlier 
: the husband's or the wife's family name 
; as their future married name 'I'liis is one 
' of the major provisions of the new Reform 
\ Family Name Act — pan of the Marriage 
‘ Act. 

The dcrtaili of the new legislation on 
' family names are as follows: 

o Family Name: The registrar should 
} ask the engagcMl couple wlicm they file 
their application whether they wish to 
^ adopt the husband's or wife's name as 
their joint family name and also whether 
they wish to make a declaraticKi to this 
• effect during the marriage ceremony. If 
no special arrangements are made, the hus- 
• band's name will automatically be used. 

- This rcgulaticm only applies to marriages 
: performed on or after July 1. 1976, and 
cannot be retroactive. 

i eGerman nationals who mairy abroad 
;■ without any declaration as to their joint 
Jamlly name can change their family name 


to that of ilie wife’s maiden suiiiaiiie re¬ 
troactively by making an appropriate dec¬ 
laration before a registrar, 'llie opportu¬ 
nity for such a m<»ve would arise if for 
some reason such as the rcgistraiicm of the 
birth of a child on the soil of Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany, they had to be enter¬ 
ed into a German register of births. dc*aths 
and marriages. At all events, this must 
ensue within one year of their return to 
thb country. 

• Dual namc»: 'i he spouse whose 
family name is not 10 become the joint 
family name may use the name held be¬ 
fore mamage — this could be the name of 
a former husband, for example — in addi¬ 
tion to the new name, but this would be 
on an unofficial basis. Chttdreii are to 
receive the new Joint family name with¬ 
out any additions. Additional names 
should precede the family name and be 
linked to it by a dash. 

• Women who under previous legislation 
used their maiden names in addlikm to 


1 * 

I heir marrijed name may. under the new ; 
Act, also put their maiden name before . 
their married name. This might involve 
switching the present ordei'. No time 
limit has been set for this switch-over. It . 
can be undertaken at any time and is ; 
also permissible in marriages dating from I 
befewe July i, 1976. | 

• Regulations concerning widowed or > 
divorced persons: A widowed or divorc- | 
cd penon generally retains the name chos- | 
en as the family name in marriage. Such ! 
persons are now also free 10 reasiiume their 
own family name or the name usecS before 
<their last marriage. All widowed and di¬ 
vorced persons are entitled to change their 
names regardless of when the mairiage 
ended. There is no time limit set for this 
alteration. 

According to a survey of registry offices 
in the Federal Republic of Germany and 
West Berlin on June %, one to two per 
cent of couples intending to marry on cmt 
after July 1. will not be choosing the hus¬ 
band's name as ihclr joint family name.* | 
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Water Means Life! 

E xperts place the toul waur ifffour* many ts olSSinini watet lupplict. atone, the Krupp c«mipany has supplied 

cet el Earth at arounil i.ioo.aop^oaD Ops imillllWltcr tUppUci through su<h cotintric% with n<» less than 33 ocean 
ctibk kiloncicn. with the laU water of hi laaK taMScCt even adding water desalting units with desalting capa- 

the oceans, seas, and landlocked laU Ukei wuet tp the graundwater from other cities ranging} from 100 to 14.000 tons of 
accoontlqg fdr tome 97.1 per cent of this, sowcet. or ohtatnhig It near rivets, as p<»rtal>le water in a twenty four-hour 
.Only 4.4 million of this amount is in the scepsge throilgk the earth lias a purifying pi'ri<Ht 

fosm of frcih water, which U auitable for op Ihe water. The other niethcid Anotlica cmnpan) inaniifaciurrs *'Tn» 
and fcadlly acoesWble to hiunan require- hiMves Phtahllpg water from surface bile desalting equipment.'* units that can 
menu. The overwhelming ponion of wtfer b pd iei , iptiiiihg lescmln. rivers, desalinate five cubic meters of water in 
this "hcncficial" form of water Is beneath aad lakep an ?i*«l '.in l»r f*ti 

the soil in the form of ground water. Sitr- ^hCff'l ll^ Raigr iMpply nctwuik that ***'’> I hey rr ideal hn liHalitics 

face bodica of water, such as rlvces or p^hlei weff tWO*aa4-a*half million pco- mU or brackoh water is availahUv 

Ireihwaiar lakes, coniplcuoiu as they are. p|4 fp ^ ggip ^ JMcn-Wucrt- ^ sprinkling lulioai 

in reality provide only marginal amounu tembetg with water. lt*s a network of ^ MdB, providing small villages with 
of the supplies needed by private and pipelines whom rmwbininl Ici^th exceeds drinking water, supply hospitals, or as 
industrial umrs. hundred kUometers. and it obuins on-the-spot units in areas struck by dis- 

The water resources of the Federal Re- iu water from Uke Constance, whose Their importance is understood by 

public of Germany are quite ample when avenge Ipnantaoeous water volume "“o's intimate dependence on water 
compared with arid or semi-arid dtmate amounu to about 90 cubic kilometcii. survive, as he can manage without 

lonet elsewhere in the world. Still, as in Without silAciem water supplies, not ^ 

many ocher industrial nations, demand even -iMfit prosperity is possible. That's without water for no more than 

keeps mounting from year to year. The why the Federal Government has for ‘**’^** 

toul consumption rate in 19715 came to yggrs provided a number of newly-indc- 
about )o.ooo.QQO.Qoo cubic meters of pendent nations in the Tlilrd World with 
water, that's the same as 90 cubic kilo- know-how and capiUl to support pro- 
meters. Ten per cent of thU figure went {ecu seeking to tap groundwater supplies 
to private households, as the average per and turn surface water bodies into lources 
capital consumption rate of the sixty mil- of drinking water. Examples of thii help 
lion or so Inhabitanu of the Federal Re- for self-help include the deep well of 
public of Germany came to a daily 194 the Wadi Slrr in Yemen, the water sup- 
lltres In 1975. ply project at the Medjerta River in 

German hydrologiiu believe the ground Tunisia, and the Tinajoncs Project in 
water resources will toon have to be fully F<ru. 

utiliwd. Tlie fact that today German in- By contrast, only a few of the wealthier 
dusiry draws more than half of its water Third World countries have been able to 
requirements from surface water bodies afford tlye expensive and cneigy-consum- 
does little to change tliis prospect. Two iug water desalting installations currently 
principal methods are employed in Ger- on the market. Durli^ the last two yean 



UTILISING GROUND WATER IN THE THIRD WORLD 


*1” HE tuff of the Hano\er-baied Fcd- 
■ eral Centre for Geo-Sciences and 
Raw Materials (BGR) have been involv¬ 
ed for years now in projects aimed at as¬ 
suring or improving water supplies in 
developing countries. 

Their work has included prospecting for 
and opening up ground-water, ascertain¬ 
ment of quantity and quality of water 
reserves^ involvement in planning irriga¬ 
tion, and provision of advice tor ffheign 
g«>veriimcnU. 


One BGR project *in recent years has 
involved hydro-gcologitu, gco-physiclsu. 
experts in soil science, and engineers 
tracking down lasting reserves of fresh 
w’atcr in drought-stricken areas of North- 
East Brazil, making possible the esublish- 
nient of emergency water supplies. 90 
million cubic metres of usable ground- 
water have been discrweied In the Gonlara 
valley in the Argentine, enabling new 
agricultural devetopment. 

This year ao scientists and tcdmiciana 
hom the BGR will be concerned with 


ground-water in over 10 countries. Hydro- 
geological investigations are at present 
underway in Western Malaysia for places 
on the East coast and in the central moun¬ 
tain area, employing borings and geo-elec¬ 
tronics. 

The discovery of gitHiiid-waier is meant 
to provide the basis for improvement or 
exiensifxi of local supplies, and findings to 
date are promising. The places in need 
of more watar include the towns of Kuala 
Trengganu and Kota Bharu with popula¬ 
tions at present of 50,000 and 150,000. ■ 
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JENNY CADUFF (third from left) is this 
year's European home dressmaking chain- 
pion. At the finals held in Baden-Baden, 
Jenny, from Baste, beat 39 other compe 
titors from five countries with her striped 
Trevira trouser suit. 


"ALBA-SPRiUT-CAR." is the name oi 
this novel tricycle which mcorporates 
several usi's, A child can drive it or it 
c.in t)e 1 i'. .1 /i/itli an att.j^Jijble shaft by 
jn adult It <,iin also carry a shopping 
basket and irtcorporato a second seat. 


CHILDREN who are poor readers and 
writers suffer from a distinct complaint, 
dyslexia. In Landsluhl. near Karlsruhe, a 
welfare organisation runs the first centra 
specially for dyslectic children where 
audiovisual aids help the child to learn. 



THIS IS the largest 
balancing machine 
in the world. It is a 
precision device 
designed and built 
in Darmstadt and 
can test rotors of up 
to 300 tons, chock¬ 
ing for imbalances 
of as little as 200 
grammes in a 2C0- 
ton rotor. 



THE Latin America 
Week was one of 
the highlights of this 
year's summer festi¬ 
val in Bonn. Sixteen 
Latin American co¬ 
untries participated 
in the festival week, 
which featured con¬ 
certs, art exhibi¬ 
tions, theatre and 
folklore by the road< 
side and on city 
squares. 



THE nearly tropical heat during the final 
match for the German Football Federation 
Cup prompted many of the competing 
players to cool off. Georg Volkert (in pic) 
of the Hamburg Sport-Verein asked lor ■ 
bucket of water and doused himself right 
on the field. 
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GERMAN PRIVATE 
INVESTMENT IN 
IM>IA 

India 

■dllioa to DM 178 ■anon 
<DM X40) diirtai 1975. 

A braodnilia oi Gcr- 

■■ni pfivaia lavcstmanl In India 
ravcab Iba ffoBowIni pldnia: 
■arhlna MMtng 118%, cbeni. 
cal/pharmacantical 16%, anlo- 
■MAila 14%, Iccbalcal producte 
14%, ti acif fcat /elactronic 12%, 
connnMr poods 10%, textBt 
nncUnary 6%. macsMna toms 

For watmj paais, India lopped 
the ibt of the Asian copniilaa 
wNh Gernuu iavcstaMnl. Sinct 
1971, however, German Invcal- 
aml showed a decUniag trend. 
A taming point was reached 
dnrii« the aOddlc of 1973. Since 
then German brrestment in 
India b slowly faicrcndng again. 
Amongst the Asian countries 
Indb now hokb the 4th posi¬ 
tion behind Israel (Dhl 419.3 
million Gennan prhr^ Invsst- 
mead), lapui (DM 275.4 biU- 
lion) and Iran (DM 222.5 mU- 
Hon). 


ATHLETIC MEET IN 
PCLTZER’S MEMORY 
The Olympic Yonlh, a aporti 
dhb of Delhi, oigmdsed an 
athldic BMot on August 12 to 
marh the death anniversary of 
Dr. Otto Peltier, a German' 
athletic coach who Used In India 
for many years. Nearly 150 
alhfelea from various schools 
and coUages took part in the 
road relays at the National Sta* 
dinm. FlttlngPy, the Oly mpic 
Yonth guartet of Sukhminder, 
Deepak Nah(a{an, Rupindcr 
Singh and Dallp Sinha, all 
trainees of *‘Doc Pettier,** form* 
ad the winning combination 

TRAINING SEMINAR FOR 
SPACE EXPLORATION 
A training seminar of the 
United Natfons and P.A.O. <in 
long dislance exphuration from 
outer space took place in Leng- 
gries near Munkh from August 
9 to 20. The seminar concen- 
trated on c«inlributions by lead> 
Ing experts from industrial 
states on the utilimtlon of long- 
dbtance exploration for afpricul- 
ture, forestry and water conser¬ 
vation. The seminar was demot¬ 
ed to a group of about 30 ex - 
pelts from states of the Third 
World, who were familiarized 
with new possibilities of long¬ 
distance exidoration. < 


ARAB-GERMAN 
CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE SET UP 


combined tf» esdalilhh in Bonn 
an Aiab-Grrman Chamber of 
CDmamrca and Iittbsliy. The 
nfans and obieeb of thfa oivm- 
isation wttl be to promote and 
build up economic relatloiis be¬ 
tween the Federal Republic of 
Germany, DerKn and the Anl^ 
Ian countries. 

FXPERIMENT APPARATUS 
FOR NUCLEAR FUSION 

One of the woild*8 largeat ex¬ 
periment apparatus for prodoc- 
ing energy from nuebar fusion 
b being set up in Garschh^ near 
Munich. A so-called **Toko- 
mak Kxperimeal Installation** 
win be compbted by the middto 
of 1978 at the Max Rtanck Instt- 
lute for Plasmaphysics at a cost 
of DM 30 million (DM 1—Rs 
3.40), with which the phyikbts 
hope to gel one step closer Ih 
controlled nadcar fusion. The 
insttUlation will become an im- 


mcntal proiact 


AWARDS AT CAUIO 
FILM FESTIVAL 

F ed e ral RcpaMICcaf CaimaBy, 
who plpycd lha fttlc nde to the 
hint **1.1021 Braahe,** wan the 
Best Actress attard at the recent 
Cabo FOm FaRM. 

The prlao far best director 
went to Bernhard Sinfcal, abo of 
the Federal RapokUc of Ger¬ 
many, 

GERMAN GEOLOGISTS 
IN CHINA 


China In April thb year to res- 


poBse to aa ofBclal lavltatloa. 
The Gemma giiaato vbited liisli- 
totioBs of the Chtocse Gcologi. 
cal Service la PeUag, the Col¬ 
lege for Geology la Chaa Chun, 
varioua research instUutcs, fac¬ 
tories making geologica! appam- 
tas, oil-fields and an Ironmre 


FRANKFURT BOOK 
FAIR 

iTor the 28th Fkabktort Booh 
Fair to be held from September 
16 to 21, a total of 3,946'appli- 
cations from 68 conotrics have 
already been received. Last year, 
4,039 poMbbers from 62 conn- 
triet came to the Book Fab 
along the river Mato. 





^IQtoUEEBXlUaERJPIAgT 


apparatus and connecting pipe- 
by EIL have bm 


\ The Ctormaa 8rm of VEBA- 
I Chemb, one of the largest Gcr- 
I man concema connected wifii oil 
I cnplomlion, had rigned n con- 
I tract to the oatumn of 1975 
\ which pro v ide d lor the supply 



Up Ip^ikngaR, 1976, aa many 
aa ddhttfipi ffn c t lon desIgM and 


checked. 

The contract further envisages 
the training of twi» teams of 10 
Indian engineers from each of 
the planb at the VEBA-factoyy 
in Gcbenkkchen-Bucr. Besides 
thb, VEBA-Chrmie wiU also' 
place at the disposal of the 
Indian pbnb the experience 
gained by it white conunlsslgn- 
tog its own plnab, so as to en¬ 
able the Indistt plants to go on 
^^ytr eam as tnuickh an d w ith as 


less expenditure m possibb. 


For the fninre, the 

jRAowimifioamnsd 

coMraci 

provides tar the confii 

nnons cx- 

change of experiences 

belweea 

the VEBA and the Bb 

■ttoda aod 

Panipat anthofttbs so 

as to ca- 


fcnance and operallng accnrily. 

The nsetal experience g rin ed 
has induced the Gemnm 8rm of 
Li nd e of Munich to utHlae (he 
advisory nervkes of VEBA- 

far Iho farlHMor factory to he set 
up to Narmada, G^arat. 


4. « ODNTRIES AT 
OVKRSEAS IMTOIIT FAIR 

The 14th Overseas Import 
Fair, wHh the thamc ‘Ttotmrs 
of Progress,** which began on 
August 26 to Berlin, provided 
an overview of the range of ex¬ 
ports of the devdoptog coun¬ 
tries. No other tab In the woiM 
concentrates solely on the dttB- 
catt task of proamftog lha ex¬ 
ports of connblee from oviimaa, 
cspcddly devetoptog connbltB. 
Thb year, 908 finns and or- 

dbptoyod Iheb pfiS d a rts at Bm 

exhibition. 
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OERMAN VIEWS 

PRESIDENT SCHEEL ON 

THE EUROPEAN COMMUNITY'S ROLE 

Excerpts from ao iotervicw with ^'Oentsche Welle** (Voice of Gernuuiy) oa 
Sept 9. 

opinion, the political unification of Europe 
in the first place could be attained more promptly if the 
political determination for unification were to be expre¬ 
ssed more strongly than is the case precisely at this 
point at which we are discussing this matter. It is simply 
not so that the people of Europe would resist European 
union. Remarkably, it is the governments that are the more 
hesitant. I am convinced that if a plebiscite were to be 
held in Europe—a vote by the citizens qualified to cast 
ballots—this plebiscite would show an overwhelming majo¬ 
rity for the political unification of Europe. Moreover, 
there would be a majority in each individual country of the 
European Community. Indeed, we have experienced an exam¬ 
ple of this circiimstance: when a referendum took place in 
Great Britain, and happily resulted in a much greater 
degree of approval (of Britain's joining the EC) , than 
the sceptics had figured on before the vote. * * 

Qucstios: *‘Mr President, you have already mentioned the 
necessity of direct voting for the European Parliament. 
You yourself, as former Foreign Minister and party leader, 
have championed direct voting. Until direct elections are 
a reality, the question arises; are the accomplishments 
and also the potentialities of the currently existing 
European Parliament being sufficiently esteemed and 
appraised? *' 

Prcsldeot Scheel : ' * ^ • .What the European Parliament today re¬ 
presents can, by its very nature, not suffice in the long 
run. Beyond any doubt, the democratic underpinning of 
European integration is still too narrow. And in this 
sense, the decision to choose the Parliament in the future 
through direct voting is by no means sufficient. For the 
Parliament in the long run must naturally also have more 
competences, if this new impetus is not, so to speak, to 
dlaaipate itself without effect, certainly a directly 
elected parliament—pax ticularly a parliament that is to 
have double the present total of seats—will place discu¬ 
ssion of European political affairs on a broad front once 
more. Fortunately, personages in every EC country have 
come forward on their own lnitia*tive, declaring that they 
want to be candidates for election to this European Par¬ 
liament- in some countries, top-ranking statesmen of all 
political persuasions. This development, I am convinced, 
is a good sign, and a circumstance that perhaps will 
move us past the momentary stagnation. ' * 
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Federal Republic of Germany to be held 
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‘USE, DON'T NEGATE RESULTS OF HELSINKI’ 


F oreign Minister Genscher said in an 
article in “Frankfurter Rundschau" of 
Scpember 7: **On the occasion of the 
first anniversary of the signing of the Confer¬ 
ence on Security and Cooperatiaon in Europe 
(CSCE) final document in Helsinki various 
European governments have made state¬ 
ments. These statements on the results of 
CSCE show that the governments, like the 
German Federal Government, see in the final 
document an imporlant factor for the co¬ 
existence of the participant countries and 
their people. 

“In the German Bundestag (Lower House 
of Parliament), I recently said of the CSCE: 
*lt is a chance not more, but also not less.* 
This is true now as it was then. This chance 
to achieve progress, based on the final docu¬ 
ment, on the way to detente must be used. 

“The results of the conference would only 
become a danger if they were to suggest a 
picture of a healthy world and therefore wc-c 
to create a false sense of security. 

*‘Such concepts are out of the question. 
The multilateral detente process involves, 
rather, a revitalization of the Alliance and 
an activation of the European Community 
(EC), with the goal of strengthening democra¬ 
tic structures. At Che same time, the citizens 
of all participant countries are experiencing a 
growing awareness of the necessity of realiz¬ 
ing human rights everywhere. 

“The German Federal Government is de¬ 
termined to seek, on the basis of the confer* 
ence*s results, further possibilities of deepen¬ 
ed co-operation. The Government, aware of 
its responsibility, is also examining sugges¬ 
tions of other participant countries in this 
regard... 

"Long since, the Final Act in Helsinki has 
become an important document for human 


_ Fornign KUnlfitnr 0#n>clmr _ 

co«existence in Europe.... 

“The final resolution in Helsinki outlines a 
future-oriented programme that must be fully 
utilized. 

*'For the programme is capable of being 
realized. In no sense does it wipe away the 
fundamental differences in the political sys¬ 
tems, scales of vaule and goals that charac¬ 
terize the European situation. 

“The CSCE serves, rather, to realize those 
possibilitcs of co-operation that exist despite 
these differences — co-operation to improve 
the situation in Europe. 

**That will also contribute to the safeguard, 
ing of peace in (his pan of the world. 

“Nobody has a greater interest in such an 
improvement of the specific relationship in 
Europe and the safeguarding of peace than 
the people in divided Germany. 

“In appraising the chances that the results 
of CSCE offer, we know we are one with 
our friends and allies. The close co-operation 
in circlea of the Nine member-countries of 
the European Community in the work of the 
CSCE, a oo-operation resting on the solid 
base of common convictions and Interests, 
was a test •— met in outstanding fashion — of 
European political co-operation. In our 
efforts to realize that programme this co¬ 
operation must continue. 

^'Corresponding words are valid for the 
reaching of agreements within the Atlantic 
Alliance. In this process, the pattem-setiing 
contributions of the United States and Canada 
take on special significance. The role of 
these two North American countries in and 
for Europe is recognized in die final document 
by all participant countries. This positive re¬ 
sult of the CSCE is often underestimated as 
to Its political significance. 


The CSCE showed once more, and the dis¬ 
cussions in the Council of Europe have con¬ 
firmed, that we agree with Europe’s neutral 
countries in our political \alues. 

**Thc German Federal Government at¬ 
taches value to continuing, in fulfilling the 
provisions of the final di^cument, the co-ope- 
ration that reflects this agreement. .. 

“Just as clearly wc that there remains 
much to do to implement ihc final act. This 
fact is made clear by the events that have 
so stirred people in Germany just in recent 
weeks. 

"Precisely at this point the time between 
now and the Belgrade meeting of CSCE par¬ 
ticipants must be used. What it has been 
possible by then to achieve, in the sense of 
the final act. must not be pre.sented in Bel¬ 
grade as an open question.... 

"The final document — especially in its 
chapter on co-operation in the areas of econo¬ 
mics, science and technology, as well as the 
environment, and in its chapter on co-operation 
in humaniurian and other spheres (contacts, 
information, culture and education—offers a 
broad field for suggestions that make concrete 
the results of CSCE and go further. 

"No participant country may overlook the 
fact that its determination about detente will 
also be measured by what that country docs 
in regard to ftilfllling the final document of 
Helainkt. 

"What it involved here is the credibility 
and durability of the detente policy. 

**The German Federal Govermnem leaves 
it in no doubt that Bonn sees no defensible 
alternative to this Government's realistic de¬ 
tente policy. We regard this policy of detente 
as a long-range procesa. We shall do all we 
can to avoid slipping back into the cold 
war..." 


Th9 For 9 tgn MlnisUr of Spain, Mr. MarcaUno Oraja Aguirro* 
wtaitgd Bonn from Auguat SI to 22 at tha in¥itation of fadarai 
Poralgn Mlnlstar Ganschar. Piciura ahowa tha two foraign minla- 
iara during thair talks In tha park of tha Gymnleh Caatia In B^n* 



Fadaral Foraign Mlnlatar Ganaehar racalvad tha Praaldant of tha 
UM 3rd Confaranca On Marltlma Law, Mr Shirlay Hamilton 
Amaraatngha In Bonn raeantly, Mr. Amaraaingha, who la 5H 
Lanka's parmanani rapraaantailaa at tha UN, was on hla wav back 
from tha Confaranca of Non^AIIgnad Stataa In Colombo. Ha dia* 
cuaaad currant problama of marltlma law with Mr. Ganschar and 
also Informad him about tha Colombo Confaranca. 




KISSINGER MEETS SCHMIDT AND GENSCHER 

IIS ScMrc-ury «if Siaie Henry Kinsiingcr proiection cif minority riglitt in South ties. In addition, it is possible chat cco- 
^ met ChamcUw S*hmidi and Vctkral Africa. uonik aid ivill be needed. The rcMintries 

iMTiign Nfinister Gen«lier in Hanihuig Mr Silunidt said: 'Tirsi of all. ilic about to Ijc Imni need economic aid in 

4»ii Sepiciiilier 7. Kissinger informed C*ern]aii inurests are those which St* re- many ways. 'lire Federal Republic of 

.Mr. Sdiniidt and Mr. Geiischer alxmt his lary of Slate Kissinger referred to: that Germany has not refused 10 gram help, 
talks ill /urhli wiih the South Afriian is, an inieresi in avoiding force and inter- up to now. anywhere in the world. Whe- 
Tiiiiie Minister. Mr Vorstrr. and als*' dis- stniion from abroad, and in bringing thcr in the area under discussion there 

*usscd with the CkTmaii leadcr.s the co- alxmi deniocraiit elections and go\ern> will »>e s|>ccial aid and whether we will, 

oidiiiaiioii of .African i>oli*ie.s. Mr Kis- metil.s in these c^Hintrics, Let me add join in the aid-giving will be 4et«rmiiied 
singer had had similar talks in Paiis and that we Gcrinaas arc somewhat more in the course of weeks, even perhaps 
Uincloii. keenly initrested in Namibia than in inoiiihs. But I want CO acxetituatc in 

Rhodesia Ikrtause in Namihia iIhtc particular our special interest in Nainl- 
Afier their talks in Hamburg, Mr. are some 35.CM10 [x>ople of German ex bia." 

Schmidt and Mr Kiwingir held a joint traction — and naturally we feel special Regarding the £uct»pean Community a 
press conference. Speaking at the prev links with them. We also spoke of the role in granting potential aid to Airlfa. 
conference. Mr. Kissinger emphasized concepts or guidelines the U.S. gtncrtmiciit Chancellor Schmidt said discussions oil 
that blocxUhed in South Africa must be i.s following in reaching the goals ihat we this mailer have been in the nature of 
ended. He declared that the USA was in discussed here. Among these concepts pieparatorv talks. He added* “Up to 
laxour of peaceful ingot i at ions as well as there is not only the aspect of rule by the now a joint European contribution 
majority rule and at the same time the majority, but also the rights of minori- ihtough tin* EC has not been discussed." 


Mr. Mr! Chinct/lof SchmMi during ih9ir Uiks. 



NO WARSAW PACT 
OBSERVER AT 
NATO 

MANOEUVRES 

TT HE Soviet Union and other Warsaw 
* pact states have coiiimuiiicaicd that 
they will not accept the invitation of thr 
Feclcral Republic of Germany to send ob* 
scrvcTs to participate in the manoeuvres 
'Great Bear.' Other countries which par¬ 
ticipated ill the r.SC£. even those with¬ 
out a military attache in Bonn, like Ire¬ 
land and Cyprus, will send observers. Th,. 
Federal Government has slated that it 
regrets the refusal of the Warsaw Fart 
countries. 



BONN GREETS PROPOSAL FOR 
INDEPENDENCE OF NAMIBIA 


ik CCORDINC to an official statement 
the gcKvcrrnmcnL of the Fc*cleral Re¬ 
public of Germany welcomes the fact that 
for the first time a date has Ixeii set for 
I tic; independence of Namibia The fctle- 
lal goveriimeru holds that the date has 
lM!cn too long deferred and thinks it good 
that the territory of Namibia shall achieve 
independence as a Unitarian state. It re- 
gn’U that some of the basic requirements 
have iKH been fulfilled. 

The Federal gcAernment, like the majo¬ 
rity of UN members, is of the opinion 
that the presence of S. Africans in Nami¬ 
bia has no basis in international law and 


that independence should be granted at 
the earliest possible date. Namibia, it was 
said, can onlv achieve independence after 
frc;e elections undcT UN supervision. 
According to the Federal government, all 
polhickl factions, including the SWAPO, 
have to be incorporated in the process of 
granting independence. Ic was emphasiz¬ 
ed Ihat the German Federal g«>vernmenL 
is. however, not of the view that the 
South-West Africa Peoples Organisation 
(SWAPO) is the only legitimate political 
representative of the population of Nami¬ 
bia. for free elections have not yet been 
held ||icre. 


niSINO lUOBBTiONESg 
OP EAST aunPMAN 
COMNTItlES : 

piEDERAL Ecowim*c» MliiblHr 

^ Fridcricha rcccnlly Bpoks hbotil 
the iMmg IndsbicdBcm of the Esit 
Eoropssn Comroooial cooniriok Ho 
■aid that ths debt dalasa aff the Fada- 
ral Rapoblk of GamoEgF alone 
amooota to 2t blDhNi DM (DMt- 
Rb. 3A#). Tba debt dabw of lha 

DM. Mr FridcridM said that ibo 
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COI\rt)OLEIMCES ON MAO'S DEATH 


T he IcadM of IlM Vtdmi 1U- 

pybllc of Gcraumy bavc acnt 
thy death of 


Mao Tse-Tang and have paid wann 
tribnte to the departed CJhinese leader. 


fhah.**Wlth the paiafaig ai^ay of 

Mao Tee-Tong, the creator of the Peo¬ 
ple's Republic of China and one of 
the great personalities of onr tfanc!! has 
departed firom ns;. Mao Tse-Tang had 
a decisive Impact In shaping the bls- 
toiy of this centory.** 

Chancellor Schmidt said In his mess¬ 
age:— Tlialrman Mao will continoe 
to live In the consdonsness of the 
Chinese people and the world as one 
of the shapers of world development 
and as a man who has shown the Chl- 
pecple the way to a new fotnre. 


The faSK that 1 had last year with the 
deceased has left with me a lasting im- 
preidon of this great personality. 1 am 
care that the Chinese people and their 
leadership would continue to work ini 
his spirit, together with other peoples| 
in the world. In the maintenance ofl 
peace and the program of 
Federal Foreign Miofadnr 
said: -The deceased has marked a de¬ 
cisive epoch of the hlstoiy of the Chi¬ 
nese people by his work and by 
personality. Under his leadership, the 
Peoples Republic of CZhlna has achiev¬ 
ed international repn^atioa and world 
importance. With this Chairman Mao| 
Tse-Tnng has created for himself 


of this 


, beyond 


GENSCHER HAS TALKS 
WITH PORTUGUESE 
FOREIGN Minister 

F oreign Minister Gcnsdier received 
the rortuguesc Foreign Minister. 
Dr. Jose Medeiros Ferrera on September 2 
and 3 during a working visit to Bonn l>y 
the Portuguese official- 

The vi.sit was the first contact between 
ihe two Foreign Ministers since the in¬ 
ception of the constitutional Government 
ill Pi>Tiugal. Tlie discussion included an^ 
exchange of views on political and econo¬ 
mic matters of bilateral and of interna¬ 
tional significance. 

They also discussed capital aid credit 
grants and the increase of German pri¬ 
vate investment in Portugal. 

On September 3. both ministers signed 
an agreement on cooperation in tourism. 
The agreement also provides f6r exchange 
of information and the establishment of 
a mixed commission. 


PORTUGAL 

APPLtFS 

FOR EUROPE AN 

COUNCIL 

MfWIBERSHlP 

13 ORTLIGAI. has c^i tally asked for 
* admission to the European Council. 
The Portuguese Foreign Minister has in a 
letter to the Secretary-General of the 
F.uropcan Council. Mr. Kahn Ackcr- 
maitn, indicated that the Portuguese cle- 
mocTatic institutions now function com- 
pletly normally and so the conditions for 
admission are fulfilled. 

'rhe Federal Republic of Ck^rmany Ijc- 
lieves that Portugal will become a mem¬ 
ber ill .S<;ptember. According to Bonn 
government sources, the Federal govern¬ 
ment is confident of the democratic sys¬ 
tems in Portugal which it supports. The 
Federal CHivcrtiment also welcomes Por¬ 
tugal's commitment to NATO. 


GENSCHLR HAS 
TALKS WITH 
YUGOSLAV 
FOREIGN MINISTER 

GRF.IGN Milliner Gcnschcr and his 
” Yugoslavian colleague. Milos Minic. 
met in Milocer on Yugoslavia’s Adriatic 
Coast recently. The main discussion top- 
kx during the Bonn Foreign Minister’s 
unofficial working visit were the fifth sum¬ 
mit conference of the non-aligned coun¬ 
tries in Colombo and the forthcoming 31 si 
United Nations Ckiieral Assembly session 
in New Ycn'k. 

Mr Genscher said the Federal Republic 
of Germany ronsulcTs Yugoslavia, Iwcause 
of its position in the non-aligned bloc, as 
an important partner for co-operation in 
tfie |M>liiies of detcnic. He praised the 
role of Yugoslavia and ocher moderate 
)K>wers at the Colombo Ckmfcretice. He 
said it was thanks to them that cu-opera- 
tion lictween the industrial and the de¬ 
veloping countries could lie continued, 
'llte Federal C»overninent. he said, consi¬ 
ders it the most important task to pre¬ 
vent confrontation between these two 
groups. 

Both ministers favoured an intensified 
co-operation between the two cxHintries 
at international conferences. 

VIOLATION OF 

HUMAN 

RIGHTS 

■RESPITE Soviet resistance, the proto- 
col of an expert committee of the 
Huiiian Rights Commission, lists tlic So¬ 
viet Union and the GDR among those 
slates from where violations of humans 
rights have been reported. 


VIETNAM ENVOY CALLS 
FOR COOPERATION 

HE Charge d’Affaires of the Vietnam 
* Embassy in Bonn, Mr. Nguyen 
I'rung, stated at his first press conference 
in Bonn that there were many possibili¬ 
ties for fruitful economic co-operation be¬ 
tween the two countries. He pointed out 
in this context the rich mineral resour¬ 
ces of his country, including oil. He said 
the setting up of embassies was a gcxMl 
step on the way to normal relations bet¬ 
ween the two countries. 


PROSPECTS FOR GERMAN EXPORTS 

IN VIEW OF INDUSTRIALIZATION OF THIRD WORLD 

^CCORDING to Economics Minister to then had no market there. However, 
Frideric-hs, the increased industrialisa- the competition of Third Wmld loun- 
tioii of the Third World will have no tries in world lasde would result in thsn- 
negative effexts on GcTman exports. He ges in production patterns in the Federal 
said that on the contrary, the Federal Republic of Gc'rmariy. As a result, in- 
Republic of Germany would be able to creased mobility also of labour, would 
sell products in these countries which up be needed. 
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MINISTER FRIOERICHS OPENS'PARTNERS FOR PROGRESS^ 


INDUSTRIAL AND DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 
SHOULD OPEN MARKETS TO EACH OTHER 


A t the Opening of the Berlin Fair “Part¬ 
ners for Progress”, on August 26, Eoono- 
mics Minister Hans Friderichs delivered an 
address in which he referred to the signific¬ 
ance of the fair for countries of the Third 
World and for industiial nations. The Min¬ 
ister of Economics expressed the hope that 
the fair would be considered a contribution 
the Federal Republic of Germany to a 
Ubera4 woilfMirlciited trade poUcy. 

Freedom of world trade, he continued, ii 
for the Federal Republic of Germany no mere 
matter of paying lip-service. Addressing 
critics of his economic policy. Minister Fri¬ 
derichs said: “Surely the German Economics 
Minister, in foreign trade policy towards the 
Third World, must and will strike a balance 
between domestic needs and the setting of 
world-tviented goals. But in the end what 
is determinant is how the weights are placed 
in arriving at that balance. In this context, 
we claim to be, now as before, in the fore¬ 
front among those countries that take serious¬ 
ly at their guideline the goal of intcmatlfNMl 
Inido aa free as possible fran protcctfonlain 
Md alnte coniroV—despite national and inter¬ 
national obstacles. TTiat this policy applies 
not least to the developing countries is shown 
by the statistics. 

The Federal Repobllc of Geraiaay accounts 
for a dispniportloiiately latfe share of the 
Third World's sale of finished products—the 
commodities on which interest is focused at 
this fair. The developing countries* over-all 
export of finished goods has increased about 
sixfold in the ten years since the 1st World 
Trade Conference in 1964. During the same 
period Gannan Imporfa of finished goods from 
the developing countries has Increased more 


Help in ensuring continuation of this deve¬ 
lopment in the future will come, Minister 
Friderichs continued, from an intensification 
of the German Federal Government's inter¬ 
nationally oriented policy in regard to world¬ 
wide divlalon of lahonr.. Speaking of the 4th 
World Trade Conference in Nairobi and the 
differences of opinion that emerged during it, 
the Economics Minister surveyed developments 
since the 7 th Special General Assembly of the 
United Nations. It emerges, he said, that 
subsequent events were by no means deter¬ 
mined by a spirit of confrontation. 

Minister Friderichs continued: The German 
Federal Government sees in the developing 
countries* demand for a so-called *'kdegpmled 



rnw-mntcrini pro^mume" n forward step, in 

the sense that here a compromise could be 
attained between two basically different inter¬ 
ests—^without forcing the countries concerned 
to surrender essential and indispensable posi¬ 
tions. 

Minister Friderichs warned against Inter- 
fcrence witli the murkiet mcchaobm—inter¬ 
ference, he cautioned, that all too easily could 
lead to structural distortions and then could 
touch off a chain reaction worldwide. The 
Minister of Economics said the proposed inte¬ 
grated programme for raw materials, with its 
financial benefits and penalties, would affect 
both poor and rich among the developing 
countries. In the Minister's words: “The 
programme woulc^ distribute its benefits and 
burdens not according to the degree of a 
country's development or underdevelopment, 
but according to the extent of its riches or 
poverty in raw materials. In other words: 
The integrated programme does not make 
sense from the point of view of development 
policy. Our calculations have indicated that 
if this piogramme were realized on the basis 
of all 17 of the raw materials proposed dur¬ 
ing the World Trade Conference, 16 deve¬ 
loping countries not only would have to come 
out empty-handed, but also would need to 
count on an additional burden. .. .** 

Hw GcffWMB Federal Govenmenra views 
were awaMaarlwd by the Economics Minister 
as follows: 

"A wide assortment of additional market- 
conforming possibilities af&r themselves, 
ranging from opening of market to the in- 
crereed processing of raw materials in deve¬ 


loping countries and to diversification—an 
aspect that 1 consider one of the most essen¬ 
tial tasks, both a vertical and a horizontal 
diversification of the economic structure offer 
the developing countries the long-range posai- 
bility of getting free of an all-too-onesid^ de¬ 
pendence on one or a few raw materials, and 
instead of establishing their economies on a 
broader—and thus less vulneitable—^basis.** 

Minister Friderichs welcomed the develop¬ 
ing countries* determination to make better 
use of their regions* natural possibilities. He 
expressed at the same time a readiness to sup¬ 
port this process. 

Minister Friderichs continued: “During the 
forthccMning GATT (General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade) negotiations in Geneva, 
while general progress will be sought, in a 
spirit of constructive partnership, neverthe¬ 
less at the same time the developing countries 
represented there can receive special consider¬ 
ation in situations in which general regula¬ 
tions would be at odds with development- 
policy goals. 

Transfer of technology to Third World 
countries is a necessary bridgehead. Minister 
Friderichs said: Without such transfer, Uio 
developing countries would be able to achieve 
neither an acceleration of their industrial ex¬ 
pansion nor an increase in their share of world 
industrial production. Joint efforts within the 
framework of technology transfer, the Eco¬ 
nomic Minister added, can be summarized 
under these three points: 

— Recipient countries must improve econo¬ 
mic, technological and administrative 
requirements for the flow of technologi¬ 
cal know-how. 

— Firms within the private-enterprise realm, 
where the overwhelming majority of 
technological knowledge is concentrated 
in the industrial countries' economic sy^ 
terns, must show more entrepreneurial 
courage and adaptability, and also an iiH 
tensified sense of responsibility for ad¬ 
justing to other circumstances in the guest 
countries. 

— The State has the lesponsibilily im¬ 
proving terms of reference—that ia ad¬ 
ministrative framework—for technology 
transfer. 

Accordingly, Minister of Economics Fri¬ 
derichs went on, the German delegation in 
Nairobi played an active role in putting 
through the rcsolutkHi on technology. 
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INDIA ATl>ARTNERS FOR PROGRESS' 




I NDIA, one of the most consistent su[>* 
porters of the concepts underlying the 
Overseas Import Fair “Partners for Progress” 
was again a major contributor to this event, 
which this year tdbk place for the fourteenth 
time. Over 1100 firms and organisations from 
57 countries of Asia, the Middle East. Africa 
and Latin America were represcnicd in^eight 
hall& on an overall area of 22,460 sq. m. from 
August 26th to 30th. 

Indian officials expressed their great satis¬ 
faction with the number of buyers that they met 
at this year's fair. This was achieved with the 
help of a direct mail campaign one month be¬ 
fore, when nearly 400 prospective importers all 
over Europe were contracted. Even on the first 
day, major business was concluded, especially 



A display of Indian brasswaraand handicrafts. 



A garman assistant at tha Indian stall. 


with department stores and maiUordcr houses. 

As in the pt-isC, Indian traditional products 
were much in demand including leather gar¬ 
ments, silverware, ivory and textiles. Items in¬ 
troduced for the first time at previous partici¬ 
pations in the Overseas Import Fair are now 
becoming well known among European buyers. 
Sales of industrial items such as hand tools, 
knitting machines and machine tool accessories 
arc improving all the time. 

It was encouraging to see that developing 
nations, such as India are prepared to diversify 
so as to meet the changing requirements of 
European markets.. In this respect the Ove*’scas 
Import fair is a good sates hxil and consistent 
participatioti by Indian exporter has enabled 
them to discover new sales channels. 



Tha Indian stall at the fair. 



A Garman buyar is shown an Indian garmant. Trade discussions with Indian reprasenta- 

tives. 
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I N iH'o weeks from now, the people oC 
the Federal Republic of Germany will 
go to the polls to elect a new government of 
their choice. 

There arc four parties in the elections but, 
as it happens, one of them always works in 
close co-operation with its major partner. The 
parties are the Social Democratic Party (SDP), 
the Christian Democratic Union (CDU), tho 
Christian Social Union (("SU), which puts 
up candidates in Bavaria only and forms a 
joint parliamentary party with CDIJ, and the 
l-rcc Democratic Party (FDP). 

A comparative study of their election mani¬ 
festos will show where they differ and where 
they stand on common ground, the course 
they will adopt at the next Bundestag (Lower 
House of Parliament) election to get their can¬ 
didates re-elected, to introduce the laws they 
want and to govern the country either alone or 
in coalition. 

For well over two decades, no political 
party has managed to secure an absolute majo¬ 
rity in the SI 8-member Parliament and the 
country was, and continues to be, ruled by a 
coalition. Since 1969, the Social Democrats 
and the Free Democrats have provided the 
Federal Republic with a stable coalition, 
headed first by Mr Willy Brandt, and for the 
last two years, by his Finance Minister, Mr 
Helmut Schmidt. 

West Germain’s two major parties—tho 
SDP and the CDU—have so far failed to luro 
a majority of the voters. This has forced them 
into alliances with smaller parties like the 
FDP and the CSU. 

MOST ADMIRED 

Beeftuse of this and with only three moro 
months to go for the actual poll, no one is 
willing to hazard a guess on the outcome of the 
elections. Some of them, however, assert with 
an air of indifference that while Bonn may be 
eternal as the capita] of the country (which, 
incidentally, recognises that a re-unification of 
the two Geimanys is out of question). Chan¬ 
cellor Helmut Schmidt is not indispensable nor 
is his party, the Social Democrats. 

This it not to suggest that the Social Demiv 
crats arc positively on tho wayout. There is 
also no denying that Mr Schmidt is still by 
far the most admired and respected German 

politician 

The problem with Mr Schmidt is perhaps 
the party which he presently leads. When in 
October be stands for re-elation, will be 


By V. V. Bmm 


the nominee of the strife-tom SDP which, 
unfortunately again, is linked with an FDP 
divided between those who favour a continu¬ 
ation of the present seven-year old coalition 
for a further period and others who would 
like the FDP to cut off its links and line up 
with the present Bonn Opposition, the CDU. 
CSU. 

A visitor to the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many gets the impression that Mr Schmidt, 
the Chancellor, is popular and he will be very 
hard to beat. And yet, it is one of the oddities 
of European politics that a government ths^ 
is strong and successful should be facing tho 
possibility of defeat in federal cleotions. 

TWO FACTORS 

ft is difficult to explain the anomaly bet. 
ween the Chancellor's popularity and what can 
n»w be seen as ccMifirmation of a trend in 
recent years, that of a substantial number of 
Gcnnan voters moving away from the present 
Sixrialist-Liberal administration towards the 
more conservative CDU-CSU opposition alli¬ 
ance. 

The malaise within the ranks of the SDP, 
I which can well cost the (Chancellor the elec¬ 
tion, has deep political rather than economic 
I roots. There is no doubt that with inflation 
* now the world's lowest at just over five per 
j cent, with industrial production showing a 
I marked rise, and with exports moving up 
I again, the i'cdcral Republic of Germany is the 
I envy not only of all its European partners but 
\ also of its friends in the United States. 

! The political problems of Mr Schmidt are 
twofold. One is the disenchantment of the 
people with the SDP resulting from the re¬ 
ported squabbles and scandals in the pro* 
vinccs where many feel that the Social Demo¬ 
crats have ruled for too lung. Coupled with 
this i.H the emergence of the young radicals, 
known as Jusos, who have penetrated, and in 
some places taken over, the party machine at 
liK*al lcvel.s. 'lb a large number of middle class 
voters, the Jusos and their workers seem to 
portend a red revolution. 'This may frighten 
away many voters. 

When I was in West Germany, people were 
greatly interested in the outcome of the Italian 
elections which were then in progress. Their 
anxiety was based on two factors. First, the 
likely impact of what appeared to be an immi¬ 
nent Communist victory on the German 
voters. 5ierond, and this seemed to worry them 
even more, was the contingency of the FRG 
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; government having to sit with a Communist , 
^ goverrment in Rome in forums like the Europ- ? 
; can Economic Community and the Nirrth i 
: Atlantic Treaty Organisation. Italy is an in- ■ 
; tcgral pan of both. These orgnisalions arc * 
clearly meant to cixintcr Communist military } 
. and economic onslaught through the Come- f 
\ con and the Warsaw Pact. 

Now that the Communists have been kept 
at bay in Italy, the second contingency does • 
I not arise. As for the first, the emergence of ] 
; Jusos a$ a left-wing political force in Germany 
f is still a far cry. Necessarily, the choice has to ] 
i be between the present Chancellor, Mr Schmidt ' 
of the Social Democrats, and Mr Helmut Kohl 
' of the CDU, who is the Opposition nominee. 

^ But the very fact that the Communists have . 
; emerged as a force to rcckim with in Italy has ’ 
' encouraged the CDU-CSU alliance to project ' 
: the ruling SDP into the election campaign as 
: a very genuine “Red Herring.'' The Opposi- 
. tion’s campaign slogan is “freedom or social- ' 
. ism." This slogan has been adopted as a cla- 
I rion call to the German voters to free them- 
; selves from the “socialist” (implied Marxist) . 
\ trammels of the SDP. 

; SHARP REACTION 

s Chancellor Schmidt has reacted sharply to 
' this campaign of vilification and has accused . 
‘ the opposition of deliberately trying to con- ■' 
‘ fuse the German voters by the two possible ] 
meanings of the word “socialism"—the Marx- 
; ist meaning as presently operating in the Soviet ' 
‘ bloc, and its normal English language, conno- < 
^ tation, implying democratic socialism. 


Historically, democratic socialism, as prao- 
tised by the SDP from the days of Hitler, is 
the same as that of the British Labour Party. 
But because of the emergence of a neo-Marx¬ 
ist Left wing in the party during the past 
decade, which is determined to transform Ger- 
man society into the Titoist model, the Oppo¬ 
sition regards the SDP as no longer one party 
but two parties. 

The SDP's success in the elections will de¬ 
pend on Mr Schmidt*8 ability to convince the 
German voter that the party continues to be 
firmly under the Social Democratic leadership 
and there is no daiiger of it lurching to the 
left. 
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ELECTIONS 

IN THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 



The eighth federal-level elections since the birth of the Federal Republic of Germany in 1949 are sche¬ 
duled for October 3. The "hot" phase of the election campaign is underway—with candidates seeking 
mainly to convince the 10 or 20 per cent of the voters who, public-opinion polls indicate, are 
"independent" or still undecided. As for the four major parties, their varying strength from 1949 until re¬ 
cently is shown in graphs. The following article offers the reader an insight into the role of Bonn's 
parliament and the electoral procedures. 


The Election Campaign Begins 

The President has set polling 
day for the elections to the Ger¬ 
man Bundestag, the parliament of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, for 
3 October 1976. The 41.6 million 
voters will then decide which parties 
enter the Bundestag, which elect the 
Chancellor and form the Government, 
and which are to be in opposition in 
the years ahead. 

The polling institutes predict a 
slight majority for continuing the 
present Bonn coalition of the Social 
iJemocratic Party (SPD) and the Free 
Democratic Parly (FDP). This coali¬ 
tion has constituted the German Fed¬ 
eral Government since 1969. Helmut 
Schmidt (SPD) is Chancellor; lians- 
Dielrich Gens^er (FDP) is Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor and Foreign Minister. The chal¬ 
lenge is from the Christian Demo¬ 
cratic Union (CDU) and its Bavarian 
affiliate, the Christian Social Union 
(CSU), with Helmut Kohl. Minister- 
President of Rhincland-Palatinate, as 
their Chancellor-candidate. 


The intense interest which the 
cili'/^ns of the Federal Republic tahe 
in this decision is* reflected in the 
opinion polls. Voter turn-out, which 
ill 1972 reached the record figure of 
91.2 ®/o, is again c*xpec.tGd to be fairly 
high. However, the opinion polls also 
indicate that a considerable number 
of voters. indUe than in previous 
Bundestag elections, are not prepared 
to commit themselves in advances 
current political developments, for 
example, the ^^radual disappearance 
in the Federal Republic of its pait of 
the worldwide recession and ils con¬ 
sequences, will determine the shifts 
in the pattern of voting. 

It IS already clear that in the elec¬ 
tions to the eighth Bundestag the 
splinter parties will again have no 
chance of success. The Social Demo¬ 
cratic Parly of Germany (SPD), the 
Christian Democratic Party (CDU), 
which puts up candidates throughout 
the federal territory, with the excep¬ 
tion of Bavaria, the Chri.stian Social 
Union (CSU), which fights the elec¬ 


tions only in Bavaria (the two parties 
have drawn up a common platform 
and as in previous years will have a 
united parliamentary group in the 
Bundestag), and the Free Democratic 
Party (FDP) will represent the will 
of the voters after 3 October. 

The other ^ 14 paities that luive 
been certified for participation in the 
election—among them, several Com¬ 
munist and Marxist groups—are con¬ 
ceded no chance to seat a smqle 
member of parliament. 

Role of the Bundestag 

In the Federal Republic of GvMiiiihu 
the Bundestag has three main func¬ 
tions: it is properly speaking the law¬ 
making body, it plays a decisive role 
in the formation of the government 
and it constitutes the political rep¬ 
resentation of the German people. 
Even when nowadays bills are not 
usually tabled by the deputies them¬ 
selves- most bills are tabled by the 
Federal Governmeiil—the Bundestag 
still in the end has to approve 
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u-jiM I M hill. It IS lu'ro Ihiit th<? irittit)! 
()i^h<tt(*N lake phu o. wherr* in <i piiblu 
(ciiuiii llio partic's cun urque th«Mr i tisc 
iiofoif tho whole repiil>lir. 

I he* p.irluimenlrfi y ininorily has by 
iicflil imdri tho Bdsir Law u vurirtv 
of ways to control Iho govc rnin' nf 
this gives tho opposilion, lor f*x- 
dinplo, the 0 ])poitiiiiitv to obtuiii 
inforincition on governiiioni pul icy, to 
initiate debates and submit questions 
or, with the help of commissions ol 
inquiry, to investigate particulculy 
controversial issues. 

Tho woik ol Iho Bundestag is done 
mainly in coininittee. This is chiefly 


he( «iiisc of the varujty of questions 
which arise, which make it impos¬ 
sible, both technically and lime-wise, 
tor pailiainent as a whole to go into 
all tho details of policy and legisla¬ 
tion. 

In tho Bundestag the deputic^s of a 
parly unite to form a parliamentary 
group. The strength of the pailiamon- 
taiy groups also determines the 
composition of tho committees. The 
President of the Bundestag is also as 
a rule elec |e<| * the biggest 

.parlidmontarv grou,). 

Through the Bundestai the Lander 
(constilutMit states of the nederation) 
participate in legislation and in the 
administration of the Federation. The 
Bundesrat acts as a counterbalance 


to the Bundestag and the Federal 
i iovornment. The members of the 
Bundesrat are also members ot the, 
Land governments and are bound by 
the instructions of their governments. 

Nomination of Candidates 

In the* Federal Republic candidates 
standing for election in the conslitu- 
MiK ies die nominated in a secret bal¬ 
lot by the party members or their 
delegates (§ 22 of the Federal Elec¬ 
tion Law). This right of party mem¬ 
bers to nominate candidates is of 
great importance. 

It does not of course follow from 


this that local party organizations 
are completely free in their choice. 
The party's interest in polling an 
overall good result means it will take 
trouble to select candidates with the 
strongest possible appeal to the 
voters. 

Ordinary party members, however, 
have little or no say in the nomina¬ 
tion of candidates on the Land lists. 
The Federal Election Law stipulates 
that these lists must be drawn up by 
as.<emblies of Land representatives. 
But in practise this is done by meet¬ 
ings of Land delegates or Land party 
conferences. However, these bodies, 
too, would be at a loss to draw up 
the lists themselves. Their function is 
to approve the proposals submitted 


ELECTION RESULTS FROM 1949 TO 1972 (in Percentages) 
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The chart shows the share of votes of the major parties in the elections for the German 
Bundestag from 1949 to 1972: the Christian Democratic Union (CDU) and the Christian 
Social Union (CSU)-these two political groups are combined in one faction in the Bun¬ 
destag--the German Social Democratic Party (SPD) and thq Free Democratic Party 
(F.D P.). Whereas'the CDU/CSU and F.D.P. have only been subject to moderate fluctua¬ 
tions of up to 5 percent over the past 23 years, the SPD shows an uninterrupted upward 
trend since 1953. The chart also shows the right-wing German National Democratic 
Party (NPD). which gained short-lived “success" in 1969 when it gained 4.3 percent of 
the vote but sank into obscurity again in 1972 


by the Land executive committee or 
by special commissions, and which 
are the result of a compromise be¬ 
tween the high-level party organs, 
the parliamentary: groups and the as¬ 
sociations linked with the parly A 
candidate can be assured a safe seat 
by placing him high on the Land 
(state) list. 

If d seat becomes vacant, for ex¬ 
ample, when a deputy resigns or dies, 
the candidate next in line on his 
party's list takes the seat. This 
procedure applies whether the deputy 
was directly elected or entered the 
Bundestag via the Land list. 

Election Procedure 

The Bundestag is the Parliament of 
the Federal Republic of Germany and, 
being the principal legislative body, 
is its most important organ. It rep¬ 
resents the German people in the 
exercise of state sovereignty and is 
the only representative-federal legis¬ 
lative body. In the legislative process 
its powers are to a certain extent 
limited by the fuiicTlon ot the Biindes- 
rat (Council of Constituent Slates). 
The approval ot the Bundesrat is 
required tor major pieces of legis¬ 
lation, e.speridlly where constitu¬ 
tional and federal matters are con¬ 
cerned. In other cases it has the right 
to table objections. 

The electordl system in the Federal 
Republic of Germany is governed by 
the Federal Election Law enacted on 
7 May 1956 and siibsc?quenUy amend¬ 
ed. The 496 deputies are elected to 
Parliament by a dual procedure with 
one halt of them (248) being directly 
elected in the constituencies and the 
other half indirectly by a propor¬ 
tional method via the ta/id-lists (i. e. 
lists put forward by the political 
parties in each Land). The 22 deputies 
from Berlin arc elected by the Berlin 
House of Representatives (indirectly). 

Each voter has two voles, the first 
for one of the candidates in his con¬ 
stituency. the second for one of the 
Land-lists. Each constituency elects 
one deputy on a straight or relative 
majority. If two or more candidates 
poll the same number of votes the 
returning officer draws lots to decide 
the winner. The second votes cast for 
the Land lists are counted and the 
scats distributed among the parties in 
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proportion to the number of votes 
given for their lists. The method used 
was devis^'d by a Belgian named 
d'Hondt. It is known as the highest 
number methodby which the num^ 
her of votes for each party is succes¬ 
sively divided by 1, by 2. by 3, and 
so forth. The resulting quotients are 
here numbered in order of magnitude 
and each party receives one seat for 
each highest quotient it scores in the 
table until the number of seats avail¬ 
able has been exhausted. The number 
of constituency seats obtained by the 
parties is then deducted from the 
number of list seats established by 
the d'Hondt method and the remain¬ 
der given to the candidates in the 
order in which they appear on their 
respective lists. Candidates returned 
to Parliament on a constituency vote 
are no longer considered as list can¬ 
didates. When the Land-list seats 
are distributed, only those parties 
that have polled at least five percent 
of the total number of second votes 
cast, or have won a seat in three 
constituencies, are taken into consid¬ 
eration. Several different Land-lists 
of one party can be linked together 
to count as one list for distribution 
purposes—again by the d'Hondt sys¬ 
tem. 

Eligible Voters 

Every German citizen aged 18 or 
over who has lived in or been per¬ 
manently resident in the Federal 
Republic for at least three months 
before the election is entitled to vote. 
Every person of 21 or over who has 
been a German citizen for at least 
twelve months can stand for election. 

The Five-Percent Clause 

The proportional-presentation sys¬ 
tem, applied in full, is considered 
very fair, since it produces a Par¬ 
liament which is an exact reflection 
of the spectrum of opinion among the 
electorate. It has, however, the fun¬ 
damental disadvantage that it is then 
in many cases very difficult to form, 
or rather, piece together some sort of 
government majority, while the voter 
has no influence on the result and 
may indeed find it not at all to his 
liking. 

Majority-voting systems make it 
impossible for a variety of small par¬ 
ties to play such a crucial role in 
Parliament, and particularly in the 
formation of the government. Quite 


the contrary, majority voting auto¬ 
matically favours the development of 
a two-party system. Even if a third 
party, like the Liberal Parly in Great 
'Britain, is represented in Parliament, 
it is doomed to permanent opposition. 

In order to limit the danger of frag¬ 
mentation produced by the propor¬ 
tional-representation system, the .so- 
called 5®/o hurdle was introduced 
§ 6 (4) of the? Federal Election Law 
stipulates that • in distributing seats 
among tin? Land-lists, only those par¬ 
ties shall bo taken into arcoiml 
which poll at least 5 ‘Vu oi the second 
votes. This 5 “/o clause does no! apply 
to parties 

— which have won at k'a.st thiee 
constituency scats, or 


— which reprq^ent a national minor¬ 
ity (for example, the Southern 
Schleswig Electors' Association, or 
the party of the Danish minority 
in Schleswig-Holstein). 

The 5 */• clause has to a consider¬ 
able extent been responsible for the 
concentration of parties which has 
taken place since 1949. Whereas in 
the first Bundestag 10 parties were 
represented, since 1961 there have 
been only four (CDU and CSII, SPD 
and FDP). 

Since the small parties now have 


no prospect of entering the Bundes¬ 
tag, many voteis discovml thorn from 
the stait. The 'i *Ni cla'tse thus also 
has a ceitaiii psychological cfto(! on 
the voter. 

Campaign Costs 

ntiO.OOO melllhol^ ol the SPO, hOO.OOO 
membcis of the CDl!, I.C.OOO moin- 
bc*r.s nl the C'St- and V.'i.OOO inonibeis 
of the r D P «iic ifvidy to dc> hafth^. 

Po^*tors. Icailets, aiinouiiconionts 
ami i (ir stukers are tuit lo I’utth ev¬ 
ery vote. Televisioii tiansniitting .sta¬ 
tions allow the parties viewing iLiiie 
loi theii own spots- -i.S minutes lor 
Ifu' .SPD, 40 minutes loi the (‘i)U and 

> u h foi the esu and I DP. 


There is little chance of an election 
campaign agreement being made be- 
twcien the parties to limit time and 
money spent on campaigning in view 
of the importance of what is at stake. 
According to official slatements by 
the partic?s, 100 million DM will be 
spent on the election campaign this 
year. Both the SPD and CDU mention 
40 millions each on leaflets etc, and 
television spots; 9 to 10 million DM 
are to be spent by the CSU and FDP 
on their election campaigns. The 
“Fourth Party Action Group* and the 
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German Communist Party (GCP) also 
intend to spend a total of several mil¬ 
lion DM. 

The costs of election campaigns 
have risen steadily from election to 
election in the Federal Republic. The 
machinery of the parties has become 
increasingly extensive and advertis¬ 
ing ever more widespread. Many 
citizens view this developmcmt with 
scepticism since part of the expendi¬ 
ture stems from their tax contribu¬ 
tions. The parties recognize this 
trend and give assurances that the 
Bundestag Election in 1976 will on no 
account cost more than that of 1972. 
If the price developments are taken 
into consideration, in reality it is 
cheaper. 

In 1949 the four major parties 
spent around 7 million DM*on the 
election campaign. In 1961 this figure 
had risen to 70 million. In 1969 100 
million were spent and advertising 
experts estimate a total expenditure 
of 200 million DM for 1972 whereas 
within the parties only 100 million 
are mentioned. All parties finance 
their election campaigns largely from 
state monies. The provision of elec¬ 
tion campaign funds is regulated by 
the Political Party Law: By law, 3.50 
DM per elector is given to the parties 
which gain over 0.5 percent of the 
votes, according to the number of 
second votes they receive. 

Further sources of finance are 
members* contributions and dona¬ 
tions. At the wish of the parties, ad¬ 
vertising is concentrating mainly on 
economic and social policy in the 
current election campaign, educa¬ 
tional policy, internal security, for¬ 
eign, detente and alliance policies as 
well as fundamental discussions on 
the freedom of the citizen in relation 
to the state and to society. 

Once a year the parlies in the Federal 
Republic of Germany are obliged to 
publish details of their receipts. This is 
laid down in the Political Parties l.aw of 
1967. This reveals that not only do 
members* contributions and state subsi¬ 
dies safeguard their financial position 
but that the parties are dependent to a 
considerahle degree on donations. The 
following pattern of receipts (in millions 
DM is gained from the 1974 reports by 
the parties: 

- 

German AVivs 


Sources of Funds 

The SPD draws 55.2 percent of its 
receipts from contributions, 30 
percent from state' monies and only 
7.8 percent from donations. The CDIJ 
draws 38.4 percent of its receipts 
from members’ contributions, 25.3 
percent from slate monies and 29.8 
percent from donations. In the case 
of the eSU, donations, total 30.5 
pci cent, stale monies 42.5 percent, its 
own contributions 16.5 percent. The 
FDP receipts comprise members' con¬ 
tributions totalling 21.7 percent, 
donations of 29.1 percent and state 
subsidies of 27 percent. 

In 1974 57.6 million DM were 
derived from tax receipts and found 
their way into party coffers, a kind of 
parly contribution by the population 
of almost one mark per head, and in 
1975 resulted in even larger sums. 
The clear increase in receipts of all 

IS 


parties lepresonted in the Gorman 
Bundestag compaied with 1973 is due 
in the main to highcM' lump-sum pay- 
m€»nts for the reimbursement of elec¬ 
tion-campaign costs. According to 
the Political Party Law, the parlies 
recc'ive an all-in payment of 3.50 DM 
per elector for their Bundestag Elec¬ 
tion campaign costs. The all-in pay¬ 
ment is divided among the parties 
according to the ratio of second 
voles provided they gain 0.5 percent. 
On application, advance payments 
for the coming Bundestag election 
can be granted. They amount to lU 
percent in the first year following the 
last Bundestag election, 15 percent in 
the second and 35 percent in the last 
year before the new election. None 
of the larger parties has debts worth 
mentioning at the pre.sent time—ef¬ 
forts to be self-supporting are in¬ 
creasing. 
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Final stages 
of 

election 

campaigns 


W ITH Flection Day very near, the Parties, 
and their leaders are now entering the 
final intensive phase of the campaign. 

This was an important Ibrtnight for all four 
parties. The SPD held its first big rally in 
Hamburg on September 4. This was attend¬ 
ed bv^Mr. Schmidt and Mr. Brandt, both of 
whom will be appearing jointly at four other 
large rallies in the Federal Republic. 

On the same day the Free Democratic Party 
organised a “liberal family congress** in Essen, 
which had an attendance of several thousand. 
This was conducted by the four FDP election 
kx^omotives — Hans-Dietrich Gcnscher, Mans 
Friderichs, Werner Maihofer and Josef Ertl. 
'1'hcsc four will be making eleven joint ap¬ 
pearances before the elections on October 3. 

Also on September 4, the Christian Demo¬ 
cratic and Christian Social Unions held a 
rally in Munich at which Franz Ji>scf Strauss 
and Helmut Kohl spoke. A similar rally was 
held the following day in Dortmund with the 
same duo. 

f'roni then onwards the heal is on in- the 
election battle. Specialty laid on trains, heli¬ 
copters and cars will speed pa''ty leaders up 
and down the country in their pursuit of votes. 

All in all, by October 3, Helmut .Schmidt 
and Willy Brandt will between them have 
covered approximately 46,000 kilometres — 
18,000 by rail, I6,0(H) by air and 12.000 by 
roa<d — on their way to rallies attended by 
an estimated 10 millitm voters. 

Sixty of these events will be mass rallies 
and ten will be target group events. Mr. 
Schmidt will attend 85 muss meetings and 
Mr Brandt has 20 to 30 meetings with vari¬ 
ous other groups. 

Other prominent SPD members will be 
equally busy for the next few weeks. Alto¬ 
gether, the SPD is organising nxighly 3,000 
pre-election events, and four leading SPD 
members will be making an appjarance in 
every electoral district. 

CDU/CSU efforts will be no less impres¬ 
sive. Helmut K6hi will be speaking at appro¬ 
ximately ISO public events and will visit half 
of all the electoral districts personally. The SO 
CDU platform speakers wi.; be making no less 


than 2,000 public appearances. Hun^Dictrich 
Gcnschcr will bo on the move non-stop with 
anything up to ten meetings or appearances 
a day. 

Meanwhile, the electorate is getting hi>m- 
barded with 3,000 tons of SPD election pro¬ 
paganda as well as the ICO million prospec¬ 
tuses, posters, leaflets, stickers and other 
printed material of the CDU. 

All this printed matter is part of the par¬ 
ties* principle of campaigning over as large 
a geographical area as possible, and to com¬ 
pensate for the fact that Helmut Kohl is 
spending a great deal of his time in cities and 
so<alled rural centres. The Free Democrats 
are also concentrating heavily on about 90 
electoral di.stricts, mc.>st of which arc in the 
suburbs of large cities, since there arc rela¬ 
tively large numbers of professionally success¬ 
ful pcivplc who are most susceptible to liberal 
arguments. 

For the rest, the FDP is making a concert¬ 
ed effort to win votes in areas where they 
usually find little support. Basically the plan 
is to contact directly as many voters as pos¬ 
sible. 

The SPD for its part is making a special 
effort in the south where the party organisa¬ 
tion is rather weak. 

Wary though parties arc of opinion polls, 
they have started sitting on the edge of their 
scats since the latest reports indicated that 
the SPD/PDP liad gone slightly into the lead 
after months of predictions that the elections 
would be a ncck-and-neck battle. 

If the SPD/FDP h^ve taken the lead at all, 
then certainly not by a large margin — just 
enough to whip up last minute campaigning 
to a feverish pitch. 

The CDU/CSU, however, arc remaining 
tairW aloof on the whole. Their confklcncc 
lie*i in that they have gained a great deal of 
prestige recently, have outstripped the SPD 
on specific issues in the clectoratc*s view, 
and that Helmut Kohl is steadily gaining 
popularity as candidate for (he Chancellor¬ 
ship. Moreover, they feel that their voters 
arc better motivated and more convinced of 
their views than ever before. 


On the (Mhcr hand, SPD supporters seem 
to be up in arms over die CDU election slo¬ 
gan **Frccdom Instead of Socialism.'* hut that 
is about as far us their positive convictions 
will take them. 

Meanwhile, the FDP is still wondering 
how many extra votes their tactic of placing 
the main part of their election campaign in 
the hands of four party leaders instead of one 
will win them. 

The electorate for its part is still waiting in 
vain for the parties to bring a *rcal issue into 
the election battle.* Apart from the issue of 
the CDU slogan there have been practically 
no concrete arguments so far. 

Unless this happens, the outcome of the 
election battle will inevitably be decided by 
the electorate's response to the parties* ad¬ 
vertising campaigns. The C*DU, for instance, 
will be relying on die effectiveness of such ad¬ 
vertising slogans as “For llic Love Of Ger¬ 
many — Vote Freetkim” and even more on 
such catch-phrases as “Helmut Kohl'* — 
Chancellor of the Federal Republic" and 
“The Man You Can Trust.’* 

The subjectivity of this election battle is 
clearly detectable in the politicians' schedules. 
1‘hcy intend to be seen by as many people 
as possible in as short a time a.s pissiblc. 

One admittedly- extreme example of this 
is illustrated by one day in Hans-Dietrich 
Cfcnschcr’s schedule. Frexn 9 to 10 he will 
visit the editorial office of a Braunschweig 
newspaper. From 10.30 to 11.00 he will be 
speaking at a rally in Wolfcnbuctiel. Between 
11.45 and 12.15 he 'vill be in. Secsen and 
from 12.30 to 13.00 in Goslar. 

From 13.00 to 14.15 he will give a press 
conference. At 15.00 he will S[Hrak at a rally 
in Peine, at 16.00 in Gtfhorn, at 17.15 in 
Uclzen, at 18.15 in Lueneburg and then hn 
has a public meeting at 20.00 in Hamburg. 

The next two weeks will certainy be vlrcnu- 
ous ones, mil only for the party leaders them¬ 
selves, but also for all the thousiinds <if pco- 
pc all over the country who are involved it> 
planning, organising and seeing through the 
last tense phase of the election hatile. 

(Front an articia i n the Dia Zait nawspapar) 
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T he year 1*^76 will go down in history 
not only for its spectacular wca'-hcr but 
also for the extrauedinarily large nurtihcr oi 
parliamentary anrl president I'd elections 
which are of interest tc> more than ju<t the 
individual countries immediately concerned. 

Portugal elected its first parliament in more 
than sixty years earlier this year, followed a 
few months later by the election of its first 
civilian president.. .General Ramalho Eanes 
can still be called civilian despite his military 
title. 

Italy has also had a change of government, 
both in the Upper and Lower House. On 3 
October, the citizcn.s of the Federal Republic 
will go to the polls and just a month later 
Americans will choose their new President 


A tomic war and environmental pollu¬ 
tion arc what people in the Federal 
Rc{niblic of Germany fear most says a recent 
Emnid opinion poll. Fifty-one per cent be¬ 
lieve that the greatest danger to miHlcrn civil¬ 
isation is war. 

This opinion is particularly pronounced 
among the SI to 6S-ycar olds, possibly as a 
result of their experience in the Second 
World War. 37 per cent are frightened by 
the danger of annihilation through atomic 
warfare, and a further 33 per cent fear the 
possibility of nuclear contamination. 

43 per cent of the pi^puiation in the 
Federal Republic of Germany are most 
concerned about environmental pollution and 
sec this as the greatest danger to the future 
of man. In villages with a population of less 
than one thousand,this fear wa.s corisidcrably 
less prevalent (17 per cent) than in cities, 
where 47 per cent of the inhabitants arc 
frightened by this possibility. 

The final results of the survey, in which 
interviewees were asked ‘'What is the greatest 
danger to civilisation today?" wcic: 


War between world powers 

51 

per 

cent 

Environmental pollution 

43 

per 

cent 

Annihilation by atomic war 

37 

per 

cent 

Radioactive contamination 

33 

per 

cent 

Air contamination 

32 

per 

cent 

Water contamination 

28 

per 

cent 

Destruction of countryside 

25 

per 

cent 

Overpopulation 

25 

t*cr 

cent 

Communist domination 

23 

per 

cent 

Energy crisis 

20 

per 

cent 


and CiMigress. 

In practical terms there uill be far fewer 
changes than the polemics of electioneers 
would have us believe. In most incxiern de- 
mocracic.s there is extremely little rtx>m for 
manoeuvre so far as political alternatives are 
concerned. 

Ninety per cent or so of the budget is 
committed to fixed <nitgoings. This accounts 
for the enthusiasm with which eloetioiieeis 
declaim their lofty principles and the assiduity 
\sith which they avoid practical details. 

Many of ihe difficulties besetting nuxlei'i 
deinucralic elections and eleclirn campaigns 
derive from the fact that political parties do 
not so much offer a choice of p.dicies as a 
choice of personalities This is due in the 



Fotxl cMsis IK per cent 

Extra-terrestrial invasion 2 |>cr cent 

It may come as u surprise that one German 
in every fifty is concerned about the possibility 
of an ins'usion from outer space. But it i^ 
even more surprising that in communities 
with ten to twenty thousand inhabitants as 
much as five per cent of the people believe 
that the Worst thing that could happen to our 
earth is an invasion from another planet. How¬ 
ever. m villages with fewer than one thousand 
inhabitants the luinibcr of people who share 
this belief is statistically lower. 

Such a belief seems to he most coinmun 
among publicans. In the Rhineland Palati¬ 
nate, seven per cent of the pubhcaas admit¬ 
ted to fearing an extra-terrestrial invasion. In 
Hesse it wa.s five |icr cent, while in Schleswig- 
Holstein and Berlin the idea was totally dis¬ 
missed as impossible. 


main tu material pressures and increasing in- 
lermitional interdependence. 

Real alternatives arc only possible nowa- 
iluys in countries where the political situaMon 
is highly unstable and where elections could 
piodace real changes in G.wcrnment us in 
Italy. 

But in the USA and in the Federal Repub¬ 
lic the choice is between Carter and Ford 
or Ixtwccn Schmidt and Kohl and their res- 
peciiv.’ iiiinistcnal teams and not between 
radically different forms of government and 
society. 

This is precisely why our politicians should 
not lorgei in tl\c heat of the elccti..:a cam¬ 
paign that as from October 4 they will have 
to w'ork side by side once more. 

From an article in the Oeutaehes Atlge^ 
meines Sonntagsbiatt. 

Young people have less fear of the future 
than their elders. Women ftwenty per cent) 
admit to fearing ihis more often than men 
(twelve per cent). In all, three out of four 
people in the Federal Republic arc worried in 
stuiic way alxvut the future. 

Further analysis of the statistics showed 
that, while money alone cannot make people 
happy, it certainly serves to soothe their fears. 
The more a person in the Federal Republic 
earns, the fewer fears he has about the future 
of the world. 

Anumg people earning less than one thou- 
said Deutschmarks (DM1—Rs. 3.40) pei 
month, only 64 per cent have no such fear 
Amimg people earning more than three tluni- 
sand Deutschmarks, ^5 per cent are uncon¬ 
cerned abi>ut the future. The people of tho 
Rhineland-Palatinate are the most prone to 
worrying about the future (29 per cent), while 
those in Schl(’.swig-Holsteiii arc apparently 
the country’s most fearless (7 per cent). Al¬ 
though only every sixth person in the Federal 
Republic is prepared to admit to having wor. 
lies about the future, scepticism is widespread. 

Only seven per cent think that life will be 
happier in the future than at present. Fifty- 
three per cent think that life will remain more 
or less Ihe way it now is. Twenty per cent 
txrlievc that people in Germany will lead a 
less happy life in future than they now do. 

Among people with higher education, 
twenty-five per cent believe that living condi¬ 
tions will become worse in the Federal Re¬ 
public during the final quarter of this century. 
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I N the high-ccilinged hall of the National 
Gallery of Modern Art, there was a large 
photograph of Dr. Jlcrmanii Goetz amidst 
flowers and garlands. And he seemed to look 
out gently at the people who had come to 
honour his memory, people who remeniber- 
ed him personally or ih<?sc who rcmemlicred 
tlie work of this grand old scholar and Tndo~ 
logist of the Federal Republic of Germany 
who had lived in India and loved its art and 
culture. 

The condolence meeting was addressed by 
Ambassador Guenter Diehl, Mr. M. N. Desh- 
pande. Director General of the Archaeologi¬ 
cal Survey t>f India; Mr. C. Sivaramamurti, 
formerly director the National Museum, 
Dr. Heimo Ran, Director of the New 13elhi 
Max Mueller Bhavan and Dr. 1.. P. Sihare, 
l^irector of the National Gallery tif Modern 
Art. 

Ambassador Diehl recounted memories of 
Ins last meeting with Professor Goetz in New 
Delhi in 1^71. He said: 

**His range of knowledge, the amount ol! 
facts, of details he mtt.stercd were indeed 
amazing and commanded great lespect. But 
what caught my admiration and my sympathy 
more were the moral and human qualities that 
allowed him to coordinate and to present all 
Iiis knowledge in the frameuoik uf his pro¬ 
found belief and conviction that the idea of 
life is not only a fight of mean interests and 
need but is, on the contraiy, the urge and the 
desi'’c to achieve beauty in the widest sense 
of the word. Miis was the heritupc he want¬ 
ed to pass on. 

“With his already weakened b.*dy, when 
he came to sec us here in Delhi, he was still 


ill our world, and hp tried to offer to pass on 
In us the results t'f his lifelong work. Yet 1 
felt that his mind was already moved by the 
gicat and slow waves of the last thoughts 
reaching out well over the burderb >'f our 
existence. 

“The Ik-M way to honour him is to keep in 
mind and not lo forget the message he left. 
'No contacts,' he said, *tliis means stupidity, 
thoughtlessness, ignorance and indifference, 
the death uf all individual, national and cul¬ 
tural life.' 

“I .shared with Hermann Goetz the faith in 
India. S<imctimcs Indian friends remark when 
wc proclaim this faith that the Germans are 
romantic and that this quality is also sedbeing 
us to have an idealistic view of India. Maybe 
that there is some truth in tha\ but what is 


wrong with it? India is answering in a gener¬ 
ous way to love and affection. What did 
Hermann Goetz say? ‘India is mainly res¬ 
ponsible for what 1 am. what I have attained, 
what has rendered my life rich and happy.* 

Mr. Sivaramanuirti said it was Dr Goetz's 
study of Indian art against the background uf 
European art—leading him to recognise the 
''influences and counter-influences—which was 
one of the most significant aspect of his 
work.” He also spoke of the tradition of 
German Indniogy and the profound iiiflucnwc 
on Dr. Goetz of Professor J. Ph. Vogel who, 
as one of the first advxKates of a study of 
Indian art and archaeology, was the best 
“guru” Dr. Goetz smuld have had. 

Dr. llcimo Rau spoke with feelings of 
sadness t»f the last years of Dr. Goetz who 
though he moved about in a wheclclnir his 
eyesight weakened, had become a •‘vener¬ 
able wise man"—or as Dr. Rau said like an 
“Indian guru.'* 

Mr. M. N. DeMipunde, praised Dr. Goetz’s 
work towards placing Indian art in die con¬ 
text of the country's history and cultu''c. 

Dr. L.P. Stharc said the lesson from Dr. 
God/ he most remembered was that eveiy 
generation tried to do better lhan the one pre- 
cedi ig it. One should n.'t judge a gcncrition 
hy what it had achieved but by the spirit with 
which it did .so and the circum.sianccs under 
which it did so. 

I Ins lesson. Dr. Siharc S’lid, was driven 
home when hciihcn a student, had in his self- 
admitted cnthiisiatie way mentioned to Dr. 
Goetz that the museum was too cluttered. 

Ur. Sihare also sfwkc of Dr. Goetz's atten- 
tii^n to detail, something which he tried to 
carry out himself. 

Each speaker remembered Dr. Goetz for 
something different. And yet f'-om their 
memories was fiTuned an image of this great 
Indologist who said even before his death 
that “there was so much yet to do" in his work 
on India. 



At the Condolence Meeting (from I. to r.) Dr. Heimo Rau, Mr. C. SivaramamurtI, Mr. Dlehi 
and Mr. M.N. Deshpande. 
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T ME tremulous sound of guitar strings 
filled the silence and then with the slow 
rh^hm came the voice of Claude Akirc, guit¬ 
arist and singer *»f folk-songs, who gave a 
performance recently at New Delhi's Azad 
Bhavan. It was a voice clear and masterful in 
its artistry, strung with the eternal emotions 
that it sang of, emotions and themes from the 
past, stories of human beings, an unchanging 
canvas of love and despair and hope. Claude 
Akirc was hunched over her guitar, one leg 
hcx>kcd on a chair, as she sang and narrated 
and explained, drawing the audience into her 
own world, with her songs achieving the won¬ 
der of communication. 

“I’hc items were arranged and presented by 
the artiste with great charm, each sting being 
prefaced with a brief explanation which en¬ 
hanced the enjoyment of the audience.” 

wrote the music critic of The Statesman. 
"The themes were of love, political intrigue 
and fashion. Miss Akirc carried the listener 
with her as she changed licr rotes as it were. 
There wcic skillful inllcxions in her vocal 
technique which helped her express sadness, 
love and mocking humour with ease and ex¬ 
pertise,*' the critic continued going on to des¬ 
cribe it as “a rich and rewarding evening.” 

And that was what Miss Akirc in an inter¬ 
view on the mortiing of the performance had 
herself promised to olfcr to her rx*lhi audi¬ 
ence when she appeared on the stage. /Xsked 
whether a stage performance was not too 
formal a setting for her folksongs and chan¬ 
sons, Miss Akirc had said that it was up to 
the performer to involve the audience. ”It is 
me who makes the atmosphere when I sing,” 
slic said during our talk at the Max Mueller 
Dhawan which had spons<ired her concerts in 
Delhi, Ahmcdabad and Bombay. Her Indian 
concerts had come at the end of her long lour 
of $.E. Asian countries and Australia and 
she confessed to bci-ig tired and wanting to 
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return home. But in each city she sang in, she 
arranged her programme of !u>ngs for the 
special tastes of her audiences. ”lt takes me 
about a week to get to know my audience,” 
she said, “but I don’t always get that much 
time.” 

But when she did not get the lime to really 
know her audience, she said, that during a per- 
fiormance she was sensitive to the reactions of 
her audience and occasionally made changes 
in her programme of songs. “Sometimes they 
like the guitar, sometimes the folk-songs, 
sometimes the narration of folk legends and 
history,” she said. The fact that she has a 
vast repertoire helps her to offer a great vari¬ 
ety of songs in many languages. 

In Germany,” she said. ”I would never 
sayTni u folk singer. The European folk tra- 


ditioii is not a stage tradition. When people 
ask me, 1 say I*m a story-teller.'* This is much 
like the Indian tradition of story-tellers who 
used to narrate talks of love and gallantry to 
rapt aiuliences. ”In Germany,” she explain¬ 
ed, “folk singing is done by everybody. We 
have long winters when we stay indoors and 
sing or we sing at play or while at work. The 
songs have been there for centuries, in most 
cases no one knows who- wrote them.*-* 
Whereas in India the wandering folk-singers 
almost- never had written songs, for theirs was 
a mainly oral tradition, in Europe folk songs 
were written long ago and, according to Miss 
Akirc. were first collected in the 8th century 
by Charlemagne. 

Finding these songs is also as important as 
singing for Miss Akire and she has scoured 
the libraries and antique book collections in her 
efforts to find the lost folk so^s of Germany 
and Europe. “Sometimes I am asked to do 
special programmes,” she said. “Like tho 
time when I had to find a programme for a 
performance in Bremen on the history of 
France and Germany. I spent days in the old 
libraries and museums before I had the songs 
and narratives 1 wanted. And in many cases, 
1 have to set them to nuisic too.” 

A great deal of scholarship, therefore, 
goes into her rendering of chansons and folk¬ 
songs, for she has to research all her material 
and dig out her songs from dusty archives. It 
is a work of rc-discovcry of a rich cultural 
tradition and that is what gives Claude Akirc 
a very special place in European folk-singing 
today. 

The real reward of course is that she loves 
to sing and loves people. And it all began 
for her when, as a girl, she found an old gui¬ 
tar in her grandmother’s house. The guitar 
became her constant companion, though in 
her high school days she was interested in 
becoming a chemist, inspired perhaps by her 
grandfather who was an eminent scientist. 
She .studied chemistry for a while, but her 
musical dccisibn was made when she won 
a competition for guitar muskr. She devfitcd 
herself entirely to music and studied in Mu¬ 
nich to become a professional singer. She was 
invited to sing all over western Europe and 
for several years in the United States and 
Canada. 

Claude Akirc considers the music of tho 
chanscm.s and folk songs a “Mirror of Society” 
universal in its meaning, for all time, for all 
groups in scHricty from whatever social strata 
they may come. In her leisure time she is 
creative, uxr. She sews and makes all her own 
clothes and costumes for her concert tours, 
loves to cook, loves to go to concerts other 
than her own, loves to spend time in art mu¬ 
seums. But she loves most to communicate 
in the language she knows best—^that of the 
guitar and of folk-songs. 
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C ONTROVERSIES about doping of 
athletes and the ills of the Olympics 
have made Dr. Bern ‘ Wischmann, a wcll> 
known track and field expert and chief coach 
of the Federal Republic of Germany's national 
(cum since 1964, a sadder man, but at a 
sprightly 66, he is still full of hope fur the 
future of sport and of the Olympics. He is 
one of those whom, with his dedication to 
spiirt—“sport is niy life," he says—one can 
well describe as a worshipper of pure sport. 

During an interview just before his talk 
on 'S(Nvrt In The Light Of Montreal' at the 
New Delhi Max Mueller Bhavan, Dr.Wisch- 
niann listed politics, commercialism and 
doping as the three big threats to the Olympic 
Games. To save the Games he described 
iiow once he hud proposed to U. Thant, the 
laic Burmese Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, that the world's nations solemnly pro¬ 
mise luH ti> declare war or play politics at least 
when the Olympic Games were on. But the 
U.N. could do little in the matter. 

fhere were few strictly amateur athletes 
in today's Olympic Games according to Dr. 
Wischniann, who heads the department of 
Spi>rl at Mainz University since 1949, and 
who on this his third visit to India was a guest 
uf Patiala's National Institute of Sport. He 
said that athletes of various countries were 
ccncerned not only with sport Init with mak¬ 
ing money from big commercial houses who 
sponsored them or by winning national ree«7g- 
nition and oflicial favours in return for Olym¬ 
pic medals. 

No less a danger to the Olympic spirit was 
the increasing use uf muscle-building anabolic 
steroids, he said. Tests had been evolved to 
detect the use of doping, but there was still 
none to detect the use of the anabolic steroids 
which were used by spi>rtsmen during training 
in winter or till abi.>ut a couple of months be¬ 
fore the Games. He repeated his warning 
that regular use of anabolic steroids could 
result in many ailments, sex changes and im¬ 
potence. 

Dr. Wischmann said the Olympics had 
become too big, *Too fantastic" and the uh 
volvement of big money and politics had made 
it impossible for the true spirit of sport, the 
ideals which fired the Greek originators of the 
Olympics, to survive. "Healthy competition 
is (he essence of sport, but when athletes 
have to win at any cost, then it becomes un¬ 
healthy. The coaches who encourage their 
athletes to take performance-improving drugs 
are the worst criminals and should be put in 
prison," he said with a strong timbre to his 
voice. *T am a coach toe and as a coach I 
; love sport before 1 try to leach it. And what 
, I teach is knowledge chat comes from experi- 
I ence, how to conserve stamina, how best to 
use natural strength and talent. There is too 
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much emphasis these days on techniques and 
shon-cuts to success in sport. 

*^But there are no sfiort-cuts. I'hc basis of 
good performance is hard training so that the 
bgdy develops its natural abiliiic.v. The ath¬ 
letes I train have to run up to 30 kilomcta^s 
a day, the swimmers swim 20 kilometres jk 
day That is the way they have («> train. ‘Fhe 
foundation is natural strength and it can be 
built up from an early age. Coaches must 
keep an eye on hidden talents in the schools 
and colleges and develop them. 

"In my methods, building up natural power, 
proper technique and proper relaxation are 
the roost important things. Nothing else. 

**Of course the whole world agrees that 
doping athletes is bad. But 1 would say that 
taking any milder kind of performance im¬ 
proving drugs is also bad. A sportsman should 


win not at ans cosi, but his ln*ticr 

physical condition .ind haid luiiiniiy ' 

That was q;iilc a inoulhliil lioin l>f.Wisch- 
iiian>i, but llu'sc wcic matU'rs h.' tell siroiig- 
ly alx»ul and wanted to make sine ihai tlu*> 
wcic undcfsUhHl It was iiilcusliiii? to know 
irom him that he li.id been a Miideiil ol pluUt. 
Sophy before he iviok up spo ! a ‘d s’^mrls 
eoachinp. In his eoneepl ot true “^psul theic 
wiis a clear philosophy which embr.ieed no; 
sport but life as well. ‘•Cotnpeiihon and the 
yearning tv» l>e iK^iourcd," he said,'*is an im¬ 
portant pari of life, flui if is ilie man wht» 
W'ins or achieves tx'caiise of his real ability 
who gels the luHioiirs Tlie trieksicrs and 
crchAs f'.o not gel honour. So it is in s|K>ii, 
The important Hung is lo U' a good sixirts- 
man, one who has trained and worked hard 
lo deveop his natural i;ijeni'i. After that, in 
sport, it is a eomfietilion to sec who has train¬ 
ed harder, who can run faster or jump higher. 

It is a* competition between man and man. 
But athletes who are medically helped with 
drugs or diKtorcd equipment are taking an 
unfair advantage and they arc not sporismen 
at all." 

Dr. Wischmann then spoke about his slay 
at the NIS in Patiala where he said he had 
gone to talk abcnit his training programmes. 
He said he was very impressed with the work 
iKing done at the National Institute of Sports 
and was convinced that India would soon pro¬ 
duce athletes of Olympic nicdal-winning 
stfindard. "The athletic students seemed to 
me lo be very interested in learning and the 
coaches, some of them trained in the Federal 
Republic of Germany, aic of high standard 
too." 

At his talk luler, Dr. Wischmann said that 
India slKiuld feel proud of tlic tine pcrforni- 
unccs put up by her athletes, Sriruni Singh 
and Shivnath Singli, rather than be crestfallen 
at the fate of the hockey team at the Montreal 
Olympics. Bmshing aside the hockey team's 
setback as one of those cyclic phenomenon 
after too many years at the ti>p. he said the 
two Indian athletes, despite their lack of ex¬ 
perience, gave hints that the developing coun¬ 
tries had made good strides in the world of 
athletics. Dr. Wi.schmaiin bemoaned that a 
1i*g-injury in the fnal stages prevented Shiv- 
t.4ih, who finished Mth, from l>'.‘ing among 
the top six while Sriram, with a little more 
tactics in conservation of energy, could have 
gone'at least two places higher than his 
seventh. 

About the future of the Olympics, Dr. Wis¬ 
chmann echoed Avery Brundage's words after 
the 1972 Munich Olympics, that "the Games 
must go on." Dr. Wischmann said that tlic 
Olympics must be an island of peace in a 
troubled world and for that there must tc 
sportsmen who truly loved sport. I 




F RI I'Z Lung, one of the most prominent 
German film directors, died in Los 
Angeles on August 2, aged 85. 

Although he produced no ftlms in the last 
fifteen years, it was during that time he gjiined 
recognition as one of the mckst important 
figures in the early phases of the film industry 
thanks to some extensive writings about his 
past work and his own activities as jury presi¬ 
dent in the big film festivals. 

His work is extremely closely linked with 
the German film industry of the 1920's and 
I930's, but it can more accurately be sub¬ 
divided into a German phase and an Ameri¬ 
can phase. 

After having fought in (he Great War, 
finished his architectural and art studies and 
written a few exotic adventure and travel 
films, Fritz Lang made his first important film 
in 1921. Entitled ^‘Dcr Muede Tod/* * it was a 
film in which he was able to demonstrate his 
ability with lighting cITccts and his imaginative 
use of film technique to best advantage. 

Lang later explained that in “Der Muede 
TihI’* he intended to hi^light the ''romantic 
Ciernian/* a task which, with his expert under¬ 
standing of the mystic, the exotic and with his 
morbid fascination with death, he aihicvcd 
perfectly. His style came well to the fore in the 
tilniing of the “Nibclungen.” in particular the 
first part, "Siegfrieds Tod." The scenc.s in this 
Him were arninged symmetrically. The 


architecture is of monumental dimensions and 
particularly suited to the corresponding figures 
of the Nibelung epic. 

In this film he deliberately cxchides all ex¬ 
pression of emr^ion on the part of the actors 
whom he treats more or less as part of the 
scenery. This methiKl was not quite as success¬ 
ful in the second part of the “Nibclungcn,” 
**Kricnihilds Rache/’ since this is warmer ami 
more lively than the highly civilised and 
wooden culture of the **Nibclungcn." 

L.ung's most impiessivc silent film is '‘Met¬ 
ropolis” (1926), a futuristic film often bizarre 
and horrific, but also very bcautiinl, which 
centres round the love affair of a rich capital¬ 
ist’s son and an impoverished working girl. 

Lang's first talkie, "M,” made in 1932, was 
also the turning point in his style The static 
methods of the silent films was leplaced by a 
more dynamic and realistic style. 

"M” and “Das Icstumcnt dcs Dr. Mabuse'* 
(193.1) set Lang along the path of social 
criticism. Elements of this could be dc'-ccted in 
his earlier work but now became very much 
more apparent in his treatment of Naziism. 
Mabuse was a portrayal of Hitler, both of 
wlium, of course, wanted to dominate the 
world. 

Gocbbcls, who perfectly undcrsUxid what 
the film was about, therefore prevented it from 
being shown in cinemas and, strangely enough. 
tifTcred l.ang a job of a film diiec^ir work¬ 
ing fur the Nazis. 


Lang promptly left Berlin and his Nazi wife 
and went to Hollywocxl wAerc he directed the 
film “Liliom.** 

In 1936, after several unsuccessful film 
projects, he made his first American film, 
"Fury,” which was a critical attack on lynch¬ 
ing and every form of cruel mass hysteria. 

After one further film concerned with so¬ 
cial injustice, "You only live once/' Lang 
directed one film after the other in Hollywood 
—^gangster films, western, social criticisms, 
mehnlramas. In 1942 he produced the film 
"Hangmen also die.** frcrni Berthold Brechfa 
work "Henker sterben auch.** 

This deals with the murder of Heydrich in 
Prague and is one of the most poignant and 
impressive American films about the Europe 
of the Nazi period. 

His three westerns, "The return of Frank 
James” with Henry Fonda. "Western Union** 
with Randolph Scott and "Rancho Notorious" 
with Marlene Dietrich arc considered cine¬ 
matic gems. 

One of the defining characteristics of his 
HollywixKl films—particularly evident in "Big 
Heat,’* "Scarlet Sirect" and "Human Desire" 
IS the formal brilliance of his filming tcchni. 
ques. 

’I’his was also recognised in France by one 
of his most ardent admirers, Jean Luc Go¬ 
dard. who honoured him with a film in 1963, 
*‘Lc Mepris.” In this film Fritz Lang por¬ 
trays himself in the role of a talented and 
clever film producer with unusual stylistic 
talent. 

From an articia in the Kdiner Stadt~Amei» 
ger newspaper. 


'METROPOLIS' 

REMEMBERED 


W E saw Fritz l.ang's ‘Metropolis* at a 
film society screening some eight 
years ago. The print was poor, our feeling 
lor silent cinema uncertain and the audience 
restless. Some of us came out confused. Was 
the film iiitcndcd as an allegory of the politi¬ 
cal situation in Germany, as it existed in the 

*20s? 

...Lang was certainly the most controversial 
of the expressionist directors and also the most 
confused. His political predilections are still 
impossible to define, despite the exhaustive 
analyses of his work in several biographies. 
Was he a fliscist? A reactionary? A Nazi/ 
anti-Nazi?d^ A radical? 

...A traditional narrative cinema, 'Metropolis* 
is visually stunning. In this context, Lang's 
training in architecture by his authoritarian 
lather and his dabbling with the graphic arts 
helped. The buildings arc New York’s sky- 
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GOETHE PRIZE FOR INGMAR 
BERGMAN 

■p* HE Goetlie prize of ihc city of c\ery three years the binhday of the 
Frankfurt—wortli DM 50,000 (DM las great German port. 

|Rs awarded to the &wtdiah 'I'hc citation for the award to Bergman 

hlm'maker. Ingmar Beigmait at a cere- said he was an important him director 
niony in Frankfurt’s l*au1s Cathedral cm who had given to the modern Swedish 
August 5 . The Goethe prize is awarded theatre a new creative force and impacted 

major impulses to the him industry' and 
this had wem him world-wide recognitiem. 
His work, the citation aaid. spanned 
large canvas hut had at its centre 
strong current of creative expression. As 
author and director, he had used hit 
genius to transplant his ideas into the 
medium of him. He showiH^l the problems 
of human existence, the victim c^ten 
l>eing the woman, in a variety of artisti¬ 
cally impressive forms. 

The Mayor of Frankfurt. Mr. Rudi 
Arndt, handed over the prize to Bergman 
and said in his address that this award 
for a him maker underscored that the 
film reflects the wishes and hope and the 
dream and reality of the people. The 
film-maker, he said, has to be involved 
with man and this was what characteris¬ 
ed the work of Bergman. 

In his speech of thanks. Bergman show 
ed himself to he dec|>ly mov'ed. 



■crapert seen throur'i baroque eyes. We left 
the screening with imgget—the workers' 
hovels with black rectanglet lor windows, the 
dictator's gadgets, the robot who dances sensu- 
ously before the aristocrat—that day. 

And we had forgotten these images. It 
shows our lack of feeling that they come back 
only when we hear that Fritz Lang is dead. 
—^Ezerpti frinn an article In The TInica of 
Indta** by KhaM Motened 


A DIRECTOR'S 
DIRECTOR 


S omerset Maugham once wrote that a 
writer should be judged by his best 
works. This criterion applies even more to 
film-makers who are forced to make the larg¬ 
est compromises because of the total commer- 
cialiaation of their medium. Judging from 
’Metropolis' ‘M* and‘Fury/ also parts of 'Sieg¬ 
fried* and ‘You and Mc\ Fritz Lang was an 
outstanding film-maker with his distinctive 
idicHn. His characters, it is true, often lacked 
complexity and depth but then Lang had an 
instinctive feeling for them which made even 
the ‘types* stand out. 

•. .Lang's most fascinating film, surpassing in 
craftsmanship and vigour almost everything 
else he had done, so far was 'M* (1933), which 
explored the compulsive behaviour of a mur¬ 
der through the actions and emotions of a 
pathological childkiller. Pioneering an entirely 
novel apitfoach to the psychological thriller, 
Lang made an inventive use of sound and 
montage effects to indicate, for instance, the 
very proximity of the murderer. At many 
places the film ran into trouble with the cen¬ 
sors; the main obicetion was that it was domi¬ 
nated by a mufderer. And this ensured ad¬ 
vance publicity for the film outside Germany. 
In 1950 it was still considered significant 
enough for Joseph Losey to make a remake 
of it. 

• ..To do justice to the talented film-maker 
who somehow failed to live up to his potent¬ 

ial in America, it must be said that Holly¬ 
wood did not have use for many of his qua¬ 
lities. His fertile imagination, the ability to 
conceive on a grand scale, to innovate and ex¬ 
periment--helped him in Germany where he 
had reliable backers who trusted him. But 
not in Hollywood where he had somehow to 
survive. The elements of decorative art and 
studio craftsmanship which had fascinated him 
earlier were out of place in an industry which 


nvoidc'^ complexities and intricate details as 
a matter of policy and was outdated even for 
artistic cinema as Italian neo-rcaJists blazed 
}i new trail by taking cinema away from the 
artificiality of studio. 

-Excerpts from an article ia the 
'Patriot'by Bharat B. Dogra 


STYLIST 

EXTRAORDINARY 

amsBSSBaaamamssBsssaas^mBm 

VRSAV. Pabst, PaulWe^er. Lubitch. 
Welhelm, and Fritz Lang, are the direc¬ 
tors responsible for the Golden Era in German 
cinema of the 20* *8 and the early 30*s. FVitz 
Lang, was ahead of his contemporaries in the 
innovation of film techniques to suit the expres- 
sionistic mood of disillusioned post-war Ger¬ 
many. The slogan ‘There can be no under- 
standing between hands and brain unless the 
heart acts as a mediator" appeared in the last 
shot of Lang's most celebrated silent classic 
“Metropolis," and sums up his whole philo¬ 
sophy. He adorned it with his crisp, inventive, 
fantastic and melodramatic style. Due to his 


profound fascination for cruelty, fear, horror 
and death he remained preoccupied, with vio¬ 
lence and the pathology of violence throughout 
his film career. 

..Influenced by the spectacles of legends, his¬ 
tory and folklore created by Herman Warm and 
Walter Rohrig in ‘The Cabinet of Dr Coli- 
gari," he attempted to create an advanced form 
of German cinema by including every form of 
the macabre or the fantastic and also a lasting 
beauty by raising melodrama to poetry. *‘Nibe- 
lung Saga" (1924), **Dr. %iabuse, the Gambler" 
\1922), "Spies" (1928) are a few examples of 
his non-dynamic, slow-moving, visually im¬ 
pressive films with splendid decore where 
melodrama is carried to the verge of the absurd 
...Lang's “Spies" and ‘'Women on Moon" both 
made in 1928 were science fiction films and are 
memorable for space ships and the moon land¬ 
scapes. The cimsummate skill of Lang moulded 
the disparate and negative quality of early 
sound films, into a tremendously evocative cine¬ 
matic unity in his very first sound film, "M" 
(1932). He will be remembered for his crisp, in¬ 
ventive pictorial style and pioneering dramatis 
use of sound. 

-Excerpts from m article ky R^jeadra 
Tlwarl 
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THE LAW OF THE SEA CONFERENCE 


1 Gcrinaii Position. 

Karl Moersch. Minister of State in 
the Federal Foreign Office, attended 
the first days of the fifth session of 
the Third United Nations Conference 
on the Law of the Sea being held in 
New York from 2 August to 19 Sep¬ 
tember. At the Conference the Minis¬ 
ter of State headed the German dele¬ 
gation, composed of representatives 
of the Federal Government, the North 
German coastdl Lander and interested 
associdtiens, organisations and insti¬ 
tutions. 

In the Cat)ini;l meeting on Au¬ 
gust, 10, Herr Moersch repbrted on 
the first days of the new session of 
the intcrnationdl Conference on the 
Law of the Sea, noting particularly 
the close co-ordination between the 
Federal Government and its partners 
I in the European Community. 

I He also pointed out that the Ger- i 
man delegation also seeks close co¬ 
operation with the developing coun¬ 
tries on questions being discussed at 
the Conference concerning the marine 
resources. 

Minister Moersch explained to the 
Cabinet that the countries which 
could not clearly be cla.ssified as 
coastal states had markedly different 
interests. In the views expressed by 
^th(^.4io-callcd land-locked states on 
the various issues. It was not easy to 
" discern an underlying common posi¬ 
tion. 

One hundred and forty-seven slates- 
are taking part in the Conference. 
The efforts to establish a new regime 
for the various uses of the sea are 
entering a new and possibly decisive 
phase. In the negotiations the Federal 
Government will seek to safeguard 
major German interests, such as 

— maintenance of unimpeded naviga¬ 
tion 

— securing of unhindered access to 
deep-sea resources for private and 
public companies on a non-dis- 
criminatory basis 

— preservation of the viability of the 
German fishing industry and the 
supply of fish and other marine 
protein to the German market 

— safeguarding of the freedom to 
I conduct basic research 


— prevention of the forced tranfer 
of marine technology 

• • an international regime which is 
proof against abuse for the protec¬ 
tion of the marine environment 

— satisfactory arrangemenU for the 
.settlement of disputes. 

II European Community Speaks 
With One Voice 

Asked on 2 August in an interview 
with Radio Germany before leaving 
for the fifth .session of the United 
Nations Conference on the Law of 
the Sea in New York whether the 
Federal Republic of Germany, as far 
a.s the safeguarding of its interests 
were concerned, was not, as a coastal 
dwarf, fighting a losing battle. Min¬ 
ister of Stale Moersch replied: 

"It is true that our particular inter¬ 
ests do not quite correspond with 
those of the iniators of the Con¬ 
ference which are all states with long 
coastlines or island states, but we do. 
for example, have the technical 
means to exploit marine resources 
and that is our strength . ., there is 
no doubt that what is at stake is the 
very important decision in tlu; long 
term on the future international le- 
gime for marine resources." 

Asked about the common interests 
of the Federal Republic and the 
European Community, the Minister 
said: 

d 

"We and not only the Communily 
and the Federal Republic but all 
industrialized nations, including the 
Soviet Union in this case, want the 
freest possible access, a kind of com¬ 
petitive system, but are all ready, and 
on that point there was never any 
doubt, for example, to share the 
I>roceeds of such exploration with all 
countries, and particularly with the 
poor states of the world. 9ut what we 
do not want is for the world's supply 
of resources such as copper, cobalt, 
nickel and other commodities, to be 
-artificially limited by a dirigistic 
authority, that is the real problem 
behind these concepts.'* 

Speaking on the Second German 
Television Channel, Minister of State 
Moersch said that the member states 
of the European Community wanted 


to speak with one voice at the Con¬ 
ference and that this would 
strengthen the negotiating position of 
the Community. 

Ill Conference Situnfion At the 
Coikinicncenient of the 5ch Round 
of Negotiations 
A. Gcaeral sltuauon 

The basic reason for the Law of the 
Sea Conference is the rapid develop¬ 
ment of new technologies both in the 
traditional areas of maritime exploi¬ 
tation (transport, communication, fish¬ 
ing) and in completely, new areas 
(deep-sea mining, oil production even 
in continental shelf regions, under¬ 
water construction etc.). The l«n- 
denry on the part of maritime nations 
to extend their material and geo¬ 
graphical rights must be viewed 
against this background; in the same 
I vein we must also understand the ef¬ 
forts by highly developed indus¬ 
trialized countries to take unimpeded 
advantage of deep-sea minerals and 
rich fishing grounds and to conduct 
their maritime alfairs without a sub¬ 
stantial increase in the way ot legal 
objections by third parties. Equally 
understandable, however, is the fear 
on the part of developing countries 
that, owing to their lack of suitable 
technological and economical pre- 
r€*qui.sites, they will not be able to 
lake part in this major development 
stage of world economy. To this mu.st 
be added the serious dangers to the 
maritime environment as exploitation 
of the sea continues to increase. 

B. The main problems facing 
the conference 
1) Control of the seabed: 

This is a major issue for both the 
Federal Republic and other industrial¬ 
ized nations. The Federal Republic 
wants free and orderly, non-discrimi- 
natory access on the part of individu¬ 
al countries to deep-sea raw materials 
beyond the 200 mile limit or, if the 
case arises, the periphery of the con¬ 
tinental shelf. This is the basic prin¬ 
ciple put forward by the other indus¬ 
trialized nations with the necessary 
marine technology at their disposal. 

The opposing view: put forward by 
the "Group of 77" which favours the 
setting up of an International Seabed 
Authority (with a monopoly status) 
to protect the interests of land pro- 
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ducers. The group fears an exploits* 
tion of the seabed before the develop¬ 
ing countries are in a position to 
do so. It is kno*7n that seabed de¬ 
posits include 15 times more copper. 
1.500 times more nickel and 4,000 
times more manganese than exist on 
land. 

2) Economic zone 

There is a general trend towards 
the establishment of economic zones 
of up to 200 sea miles. The Federal 
Government is calling for a guaran¬ 
teed freedom of shipping, including 
supoly ships, guaranteed basic mari¬ 
time research, preservation of our 
fishing interests and—within the 
framework of the EC—^full applica¬ 
tion of community rights within the 
economic zones and continental shelf 
areas. 

The opposing view: countries with 
extensive coast lines are demanding 
exclusive rights, in the sense of com¬ 
plete sovereignty in some cases; fish¬ 
ing rights of other nations will only 
he respected within the terms of 
bilateral agreements; autocratic legal 
competence and excessive rights of 
control in regard to maritime en¬ 
vironmental conservation; all re¬ 
search activities to be subject to ap¬ 
proval. 

3) The particular aspect regarding 

fishing 

In an effort to protect the German 
fishing interests the Federal Govern¬ 
ment is calling for the legal right to 
share in the surplus fish reserves in 
the economic zones of other coun¬ 
tries. The Federal Government fa¬ 
vours the establishment of surpluses 
by means of a procedure which takes 
objective criteria into account and in 
which international organizations are 
involved. 

The opposing view: countries with 
extensive coast lines lay exclusive 
claim to the fish reserves within their 
economic zones for themselves. The 
United Kingdom and Ireland want a 
reserved zone of up to 50 sea miles 
for their national fishing industries. 

4) Coastal waters, straits 

The Federal Government (together 
with the EC and the major seafaring 
nations, including the USA and the 
USSR) is demanding totally clear (not 
merely "peaceful*) passage through 
coastal waters which, as a result of 

Gfrfnufi JMetus 


their being extended to 12 sea miles, 
now include international shipping 
lanes (straits). The demand also in¬ 
cludes special vessels. The Federal 
Republic is for the maintenance of the 
freedom of shipping. 

5) Continental shelf 

One point at issue at the con¬ 
ference is whether sovereignty over 
th^ continental shelf by maritime 
powers is to cease at the 200 sea- 
mile limit or whether it is to be ex¬ 
tended to the natural outer edge of 
the shelf. 

The Federal Government is EC 
orientated, i.e. provided there is inte¬ 
gral application of community rights 
within the economic zones and con¬ 
tinental shelf region of the partner 
countries, the Federal Government 
raises no objection to the continental 
shelf periphery solution. 

6) Maritime research 

The Federal Government, like 
other nations engaged in research, is 
calling for the freedom of basic mar¬ 
ine exploration within the economic 
zone and the continental shelf and is 
prepared, if the need arises, to accept 
the certificate requirement in the 
case of natural resources research. 

The opposing view: developing 
countries with a long coast line are 
demanding that all research activities 
be subject to approval. 

7) Maritime environmental conserva¬ 
tion 

The Federal Republic and most 
other major seafaring nations are 
demanding that maritime nations be 
permitted to establish marine conser¬ 
vation norhis for coastal waters and 
economic zones for the application of 
internationally agreed regulations 
and internationally af^eed standards 
for ship construction only and that 
the rights of control and implementa¬ 
tion by coastal states be subsidiary 
and limited in scope.. The Federal 
Government is demanding the 
greatest possible safeguards for the 
principle of freedom of navigation. 

The opposing view: is principally 
maintained by countries with a long 
coastline (with the exception of the 
seafaring nations). 

8) Technolfxiy transfer 
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Together with our pdrtnbrs in the 
EC the Federal Republic Is prepared 
to transler marine technology to a 
reasonable extent and on reasonable 
conditions. 

The opposing view: developing 
countries wish, via the offices of the 
International Seabed Authority, to 
introduce compulsory transfer (to 
their advantage), including patented 
and top-flight technology. 

9) Settlement of disputes. 

All countries see the necessity for 
compulsory international negotiaUng 
machinery for the settlement of« dis¬ 
putes in regard to deep-sea mining 
operations. 

The Federal Republic and the EC 
are demanding, over and above this, 
comprehensive dispute settlement for 
all other areas, especially in regard to 
the justiciability of exercising coastal 
state rights in the economic zone. 

IV. Constructive co-o|ieration 
needed 

The outcome of the conference can 
only be a compromise between the 
many-sided interests of the 147 par¬ 
ticipating countries; interests* which 
vary according to subject under dis¬ 
cussion. 

If the Law of the Sea Conference 
were not taking place, the result 
might well have been an unforesee¬ 
able series of unilateral measures by 
those countries who, because of their 
geographical position, military or 
political strength or other reasons, 
would be in a position to do so. It is 
an encouraging move when 147 coun¬ 
tries are seeking to balance their in¬ 
terests and establish a new legal 
pattern in an effort to master a prob¬ 
lematic situation which has arisen as 
a result of technological progress and 
sociopolitical developments. 

The fact that this process will take 
years is governed by the edmplex and 
manifold nature of the matter. Never 
before in the history of mankind has 
there been so comprehensive and im¬ 
portant a set of agreements as the 
convention being sought at the Law 
of the Sea Conference. 

September 75 , igy6 



Marine Research Programme 1976-1979 

and with its own national efforts, to view of j>revious co-operation pro- 
contribute, also in the sphere of gramme's, on a regional basis, notably 
The Geunon Federal Government at- marine research and technology, to in Central and South America, the 

.olutlon of the pr^leni* of the Near and Middle East and South-East 
progromme described below is one aspect developing countries. The fifth ses- Asia. 

o/ this policy. sion of the United Nations Conference xhe transfer of know-how in the 

on the Law of the Sea is likely to field of mmrine tedmology from in- 
provide the international framework dustrialized countries to developing 
Purpose and Alms for such co-operation. countries can, in appropriate cases 

The marine research and tech- As far as marine research is con- and where a corresponding contribu- 
nology programme of the Federal cerned, a number of developing coun- tion is made on the other side, help 
Republic of Germany for the years tries are interested in establishing to bring nearer solutions to questions 
1976 to 1979 was approved by the and developing a research capacity of, for example, resources and in- 
Federal Cabinet on Wednesday. 4 
August. 

The Federal Minister for Research 
and Technology, Hans Matthdfer, 
outlined to the press the aims 
of the programme, for which the 
Federal Government alone is provid¬ 
ing DM 760 million. The object is to 
promote progress in research and 
technology designed to combat mar¬ 
ine pollution, to develop marine food 
resources and to exploit deposits of 
hydrocarbon and minerals on or un¬ 
der the sea-bed. 

The Minister listed as other aims 
of the programme a better under¬ 
standing of natural phenomena along 
and off the coast and the prediction 
of physical processes in the maritime 
atmosphere and in the sea. Special 
priority is accorded the promotion of 
off-shore technology development 
projects for the production of petro¬ 
leum, natural gas and minerals. 

The Minister indicated that over order to compile in- dustrialization. which are of crucial 

the four-year period the Federal formation on their local marine en- importance for the social and econ- 
Ministry for Research and Tech- vironment and create the basis for omic development of developing 
nology would make available DM 466 exploiting the mineral and food countries. Particularly fields of mar- 
million, the remainder being fi- resources in these areas. Co-opera- ine technology such as fishing tech- 
nanced by the Federal Ministries of oceanographic research will nology or the technology for the ex- 

the Interior, Economics, Food, Agri- therefore be concentrated initially on ploitatlon of marine minerals can 
culture and Forestry, Defence, and provision of scholarships to open up interesting possibilities here. 

Transport. enable experts from developing coun- Via suitable forms of co-operation 

The coastal states would provide tries to continue their training at it will be possible also in the field of 
further funds totalling DM 25 million German institutes or on board Ger- marine technology to bring together 
and the German Research Society man research vessels, and also on the in each specific case the interests of 
some DM 115 million. The Minister organization of seminars. German ex- the developing country and of the 
noted that the contributions of the perts could also help to draw up marine technology industry of the 
marine technology industry amounted research programmes for developing Federal Republic, 
to some DM 180 million. countries. And finally, German scien- Since the fifth session of the Con- 

tists and engineers could work as ad- ference on the Law of the Sea has 
Aid to Developing Countries visers in developing countries and not yet come to an end, the detailed 

Applied research and technology is equipment be supplied to improve planning of concrete projects for co¬ 
ol increasing importance for the research facilities in these countries, operation with developing countries 
developing countries. The Federal It is planned to focus the research has still to be done. The Federal Gov- 
Government is willing, both on the assistance on a small number of fairly emment is ready to take steps to 
level of international co-operation large-scale projects, probably, in promote sudi co-operation. 

September 15 , /<? 7 ^ 
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TONI and Harmann Dali from Klal in tha Fadaral Rapublic of DR. KATHARINA Focka, Ministar of Youth, Family, and Health 

Germany are aean hare just bafora satting out overland to Nepal Affaire, has been spearheading a drive to propagate better 

in a van full t^ tha brim with medicines, surgical equipment and health and exercise habits. She has travelled some 3.000 

radiological devices for a hospital in Kathmandu, a leper colony kilometers through the country with a health information unit 

in Phokara and remote Himalayan villages. and has 16 modeia, including a life-size smoking robot (pic 

above) and exercise devices for demonstrations. 



FOR the fourth time. Franz THESE five fledgling kingfishara ware aavad from THIS new lightweight diving suit on show 
Beckenbauer has been selected certain death by schoolboy Rene Gassner of Rosan- at the Interocean *76 fair iA Dueaaeldorf. 
'Football Player of the Year', helm in Upper Bavaria. The 16-year boy found the enables halmeted divara to carry out 
Beckenbauer is seen here cele- abandoned birdr in a wood end took them home salvage work hitherto restricted to akin 
brating the occasion in charae- where he fed them and looked after them and they divers and incorporates 600 litres of air for 
terstic style,_refuse to leave him now.___use In emergencies._ 










INDIAN DELEGATION 
TO VISIT GERMANY 

A ’ lO-nicnbcr indiistrial dc« 
legBiloB from Rm Eoiiera ro- 
gioB spoBMiKd by the IbcUbb 
Chamber of Cobubcicc» will 
leave for the Federal Repobllc 
of GcroMBy ob Sepleoibcr 2d, 
and Bicel GerBiaB mduatifalists 
to work out eollaboiatloB 
arraoscnttobb for plaots Ib 
iBdla BBd Ib third couBtiics. 
The delcgatioB win be led by 
Mr H.P. NaBda» PresIdeBt 
of the Chamber. 

The iBtercaia which the mcBi- 
ben rcprescBt are chemicals 
and allied produdi^ paper, mh 
Bcrab ai^ mctah; engiBeerlog 
goods of, various types, textiles, 
tea and lute, and several fithers. 
The dafegatioB wlU ais» ex¬ 
plore the scope for exports 
from India to Germany and 
for transfer of complete plants, 
new or second band, to India 
for re-export of manafactBred 
products to Gewnany and other 
oountiics. ^ 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
FOR TRAINING 
llic Fcdctil Republic of 
Gennany has inComied the' 
Government of India that In 
contfauance of the scholarship 
programme of practical trahi- 
Ing of Indian personnel, D 
oilers 9P scholarships for train¬ 
ing In agriculture, geo-sclences, 

textiles r mining and metrology. 
Out of this, i7 scholarship 
holders will be trained la the 
Fedcsal Republic of Geimany 
and the rest In third countries. 
MEGHALAYA MINISTER 
TO VISIT GERMANY 
The Industries and Energy 
Minister of Meghalaya Mr. 
S. Nichols Roy wlU visit the 
Federal Republic of Germany 
In Sept, to have talks on the 
utilization of the extensive coal 
resources of his state. Some 
German companies have shown 
Interest In coal utUizatton 
plans which have the approval 
of the Indian govemmenL 


GERMAN MADE LOCOMOTIVE 
WINS LUCKNOW RALLY 


First prize In the Irst steam 
locomotive rally organised by 
the Lucknow division of North¬ 
ern Railway was won by the 
oldest engine named **Abhl- 
manyu** a 47-year-old locomo¬ 


tive Bumufactured by Krwppe 
of Gcrnmay which is still in 
service. There are two other 
such steam locm In service witli 
Indian RaUways. ^ 



The Governments ot India 
and the Federal Republic of 
Geimaiy have concluded an 
agreement for promotloB of 
fnel eflldcncy and energy 
management under the Indo- 
Cvermnn Technical Coopera- 


Gnder this new agreement 
for which the Indian project 
sponsor wHl be the National 
IhroductivHy Council, the 
G^emment of the Federal 
Ri^bllc of Gemumy will 
advise India on the cSIcleBt 

CHINESE DANCE-DRAMA 
ENSEMBLE IN GERMANY 
One of the most Important 
cultural ensembles of the Peo¬ 
ple's Republic of China, the 
Chinese dance drama ensem¬ 
ble, will start Its tour pro¬ 
gramme of the Federal Repub- 
Ucof Germany and Western 
European countries with a 
performance hi Stuttgart on 
October 8 and 9. The ensemble 
will present scenes out of four 
modern revolutionary danoe 
dramas. 

GERIHAN-CHINESE 
SPORTS CONTACTS 
Sports relatioBs between the 
Federal Republic of Germany 
and China were discussed on 
September 8 by the Parlia- 
mcntniy Secretety of State in 
The Federal Ministry of the 
Interior, Mr. Gerhart Rudolf 
Baum, and the Chinese Am- 
banmdor In Bonn, Mr. Wang 
Shu. Among other things, the 
contecis between the two 
countries In the Held, of sport, 
exchanges In sports science 
.and the building of a sports 
ground In Chhu were dIsens- 
ead. Bott agreed that relatloBs 
hi this pphere had developed 


GBRMAN-CHINESE 
mCnONARY OF 
BCmiMATlONAL 
MCLAlimiB 


Mr M linim of 

energy and send to the Na- 
thmal Productivity Council 
two experts on the clllcleBt 
use of highly viscous and 
sulphurous heavy oils and on 
energy management. The 
Federal Republic of Ger- 
numy wOl also supply to the 
NPC ^uipnwnt worth DM 
180,800 and provide for the 
training of ten energy ex¬ 
perts from the NPC In the 
Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, 

dktioBaiy of InternatloBal re- 
latioBS, edited in the Federal 
Republic of Germany, was re¬ 
leased recently. Federal For¬ 
eign Minister Genscher praised 
this new dicthmaiy in a preface 
as a valuable compendium that 
wUl cimtribute to better mutual 
understandlog. 

Bcnm sinologue Stephen Jae- 
chek <31 years old) worked 
four years on thb dictionary of 
700 pages. 

PRESIDENT OF WORLD 
POLITICAL SCIENCE BODY 
The Director of the Inter¬ 
national Institute for Compar¬ 
ative Social Studies of the Scl- 
ence Centre, Berlin, Professor 
Karl W. Deutsch, has been un¬ 
animously elected prestdent of 
the International Pollikal Scl- 
anca Aseociation at the world 
congrew of the asMctethm 
held at Edlabargh. Reprcscaf- 
athrea of 35 conntrlea, among 
them from Eastern Enrope^ 
belong to thh association. 

U S. GRAIN FOR 
SOVIET UNION 

The USSR hue hnnght an¬ 
other 27SA00 tone of grain 
from the USA, accmdlag to 
the US AgricnNnm Mlnialry 

would he shipped toth^lSm 
wHM. a jrMT, kiglMla, toaai 
Octefc ir IfM. 
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UNITY OF THE NATION 

A warning against the danger that Germany might 
become a country devoid of history was sounded 
by President Walter Scheel at the opening of the 
Congress of German historicans on September 22 in 
Mannheim. 

*<This anomalous situation (the partition of 
Germany),’* he said, ••is the result of German 
history. We cannot evade history. It is history 
that sets us the responsibilities to which we 
must measure up. These responsibilities are t 
preservation of the German nation, the unity of 
Germany, the creation of Europe, the safeguard¬ 
ing of peace. 

<<But what is it when we say: the unity of the 
nation? I believe it means: the consciousness 
among the German people of belonging to one 
nation, with the determination to act on behalf 
of a common future • *' 

* 'The idea of the renunciation of force is a baalc 
element of our Eastern policy and our German 
policy. With this commitment to abstention from 
force, it was to be made clear to all the world 
that, in our understanding of the matter, the 
term 'German nation* is linked with the idea of 
peace•* * ^ 

The perception that the idea of the nation as the 
highest principle of governmentalisovereignty 
has outlived its time, suggested the President, 
is perhaps more widespread among the German 
people than elsewhere. He said; ' 'We shall only 
have a European future if the peoples of Europe 
are aware of their European past...but Europe, too, 
dare not be an idea connoting power. The concept 
of Europe, as well, must also be linked with the 
concept of peace...Europe will only be able to 
fulfil its role in the world if the young among 
the populaces of Europe learn respect for the 
life-styles of populations beyond Europe*a 
shores.* * 
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ACTION AGAINST TAKING OF HOSTAGES 


PANEL ON HOMAN BIGHTS AGREEMENTS _ 

GERMAN INITIATIVES AT CURRENT UN ASSEMBLY SESSION 


D uring the September 22 session of 
the Cabinet in Bonn, Foreign Minister 
Hans-Dictrich Gcnschcr discussed initiatives 
the German Federal Ciovcrnnicni intends Ui 
launch in the United Nations—specifically. 
MO initiatives that the Foreign Minister out¬ 
lined in his address on September 2K, to tho 
U.N. General Assembly. 

The Federal Republic of OeMnaiiy >\.inis, 
with the two initiatives, along with its re.uli’ 
ness to accept its forthcoming seat in the Wi^rld 
Security Council, to make clear ihat the l-'ede 
ral Republic of Germany desnes not least in 
this world organization—to accept and per¬ 
form an appropiiile political aiul ceoiiomic 
role. 

In his speech to the U.N., T'oreign Minister 
Gcnschcr proposed a resolution on w(>ikiiig 
out a convention against the taking of host¬ 
ages. At the same time he proposed the 
establishment of a panel or similar group that 
would follow up on adherence to thc.two U.N, 
pacts on human riglits—(i) a dociimeiU on 
economic and social rights and (li) one on 
civil rights—that formally went into clTcci at 
the U.N. level this year. Following tlic Ger¬ 
man Federal Govcrnmeiirs months- long ex¬ 
ploratory discussions v^ith practically all other 
U.N. mcmbcr^'govcmnietTts, the I'orcign Min¬ 
ister told the Cabinet he saw gocxl prc'-^pecis 
for the Bonn initiative for a convention against 
hoslagc-takirrg. 

As for the matter of human rights in gen¬ 
eral, Bonn diplomatic circles saiil apparently 
the outlook for succcssl’s will he hiieh’cr in 
propL-irtion to the with 

which this general niaitc ' that 


S PF.\KING at a Press Conference in 
Bonn on September 22, Minister <»f 
Justice Vogel said that term is a woildwidc 
challenge, in every country and on csery con¬ 
tinent. He said .the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many was confronted with inis problem for 
the first lime at the bcgini'ing i»f And 

two subsequent waves of terrorism followed- •- 
in 1972 and in 1974 7.S. 

He pointed out that the icrrorisi stage oC 
('pt^^atioivi has become increasingly intci- 
nationalizcd. Internationally oigam/sd attacks 
against cr within the Federal Republic i^f Ger¬ 
many cannot, therefore, b. fully ruled out 
the question, even in the future. 


leasoit, a formal request establishment i>r 
a U.N. couii cf human rights—perhaps like 
one that already exists within the fuincwork 
of the Council of Europe—is not to be 
cd for during this autumn''.; U.N. session. n**w 
ever, regarding sjiecitie human-rights mc«'tsuroK 
Minister Ciensc'her made clear, now that the. 
above-mentioned two U N. pacts on aspects t'f 
human rights have formally taken elTci.1, the 
next stage is to see to then implementation. 


STATEMENTS BY EC FOREIGN 
MINISTERS AND 
UN SECRETARY GENERAL 

The L(.' foreign minivters have supported tho 
I ederal Republic of Cieim:iiiy\ initiative in 
the UN-— the initiative thus having become an 
initiative of the F.C, in which the I ederal Re¬ 
public of (ierman-y plays a leading part 

At a press confereiiec in New York, the UN 
Secretary Cicncral declared that the UN has to 
attack the problem of internalional terrorism 
with priority. He said in his view the pro.spects 
for the UN stepping in etiectively to solve the 
problem weic belter lU'w than before as 
luiiiicroiis goveinmeiits had become coii.scious 
(d the daiigeis of leriorism. 

T he U.N. pact on economic and social rights, 
111 the view of Bonn government circles, aK i 
signifies the obligation to support the deve¬ 
loping countries. The second U.N. pact on 
an aspect of human rights—civil liberties— 
calls for follow-up by an objective panel or 
unit (such as a cpiirt) that can dclerniine ca-es 
of infringement or violation. 


That reaJi/ation, continued Bonn's Minister 
of Justice, dearly shows h-. w important is 
international co-operation in this area. In 
this field, too, he pointed out, the Gcrniaiii 
Federal Government has launched an initiative 
lie *^;i‘d; “Today wi- arc wtirking more cTosdy 
with our Furopean and worldwide neighbours 
than ever—-in the .u-ii\ilics of Ihc Council of 
F.urope on bdiall <•! a cmvention against 
terrorism, through eorrcspondiiig efforts with¬ 
in the framework of the Fuiopcan Commun¬ 
ity; at ihe^Uiiiied Nations—wlicrc the Cierman 
Federal Govcinnicni has intioduced a draft 
text for a worldwide c.'nvent ion against the 
taking of hostages. 


With Bonn's rcsidution proposing a con* 
venlion against hostage-taking, the I ederal 
Republic of Gcimany is seeking to piotcci 
human lives, to make international air trans¬ 
port safe imee more, and also to make possi¬ 
ble 111 advance the avoidance of international 
entanglements stemming Irom such kidnap- 
ping.s. Specific goals of the nieasurc against 
taking of hostages arc condemnation of any 
such act and an agreement to bring the offen¬ 
der ioT offenders) befoic a comi m the eotm 
ly in which the fakcis of hostages arc arrest*! 
cd -tir alloinativd), to expedite their exiiadi' 
Him to the eountiy eoiiecrncd. 

The resohinon proposing the working out of 
a convention against hostage lakiilg shuuld (the 
Bonn IV'ieign Minister believes) Iv consideied 
within the U.N. legal committee^-not withi i 
the committee on terrorism. A taker of liost- 
ages, dlpliimutic circles in Bonn add. niu%i 
lose the sense of assurance—a main prere¬ 
quisite for this kind of terrorism- -that after 
his actitvn he can find safe haven. 

Aside fr/'m the two major points—(i) action 
against hostage-taking; and (ii> a court of 
human rights-—Foreign Minister Gensvlicr will 
bring liefore the U N. (ieneral A-ssemblv the 
problents in divided Cicrmany. Along with 
referring to the letter on German unity of 
neceiiil'H.’r 12, 1972, the Foreign Minister at 
the same time will reaffirm the (iermaii I ed>- 
cral (lovernnient's deiermmaiioii to continue 
the pidicy of dctenic. As Jiph'matte circles 
added, the Bonn I orcign Minister will lefei. 
lo “the existing burdens and the unsolved 
i|iiesUons“ in legaij to the two (ieiman slates 


GERMAN DIPLOMAT 
HEADS U N BODY 
ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


T HK General Assembly uf the I'NO 
•Ictetcd rhe Presidents of its various 
committee on September 22. 

The President of the Human Rights 
Committee ix the Gernmn diplomat, Mr. 
Dietrich v<in Kyaw. He fs the first Ger¬ 
man national to hold the chalnnBn.ship 
of a nittpir committee of the U.N. General 
Assembly. 


TERRORISM A WORLD-WIDE CHALLENGE 


German A'eivs 
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EUROPEAN PARLIAMENT 


AGREEMENT OW DIRECT ELECTIONS SIGNED 


T he Foreign Ministers of the European 
Community signed an agreement in 
Brussels on September 20 on the first direef 
elections to the European Parliament sche¬ 
duled for early 1978. 

'I'hc resolution provides for general elec¬ 
tions in all the EC.countries, in which more 
than IbO million elvctors will vote ior and 
select 410 members for the European Par¬ 
liament. Out of these 410 members, the 
Federal Republic, I-ranee, Creal Britain and 
Italy will elect HI MPs each, the Netherlands 
25 MPs, Belgium 24 MPs, IX'nmark 16 MPs, 
Ireland 15 MPs and Luxcnibiiig 6 MPs. 
This agreement must however be ratified by 
all the nine parliaments. 

In Germany, the J=^edcral Giwernment and 
the various |>ailies have received the news of 
the signing of the agreement pii viding for 


direct elections to the European Parliament 
with great satisfaction and have uriunimousJy 
welcomed it as an important step on the way 
to European unity 

Foreign Minister Geiischer stated on the 
1 ecasion <}f the signing of the act to introduce 
direct voting for the European Parliament: 
“With this act i>f signature, we stand at the 
brink li a new stage in the construction 
of l urore ... the r.uiopean Community, 
thanks to a jointly held polnieal dcicimina- 
lion by all nicmber-eoun’iies, has cnee more 
proved its vitality, its cohesion and its vita¬ 
lity in the diteelmn ot unity. Ihc Federal 
(ierman (iovernment sees in tc^ay's signing 
the attainment of ,i goal that this govern- 
mein has puisueJ cnergelically and with 
major cfTorl. The government aeeorilingly 
b*els crrci^uraged to continue its clfoTls to¬ 


wards the unificution of Eurt>pe---which is 
and remains the core of Cierman foreign 
policy." 

The goHcrnmcnts of the United Stales, 
Great Britain and France have decided that, 
in the matter of the first directly elected par¬ 
liament of the Eunipcan (’I'mmunity, to bi3 
chi>scn in 1978. Berlin (West) can send dele¬ 
gates chosen by the Berlin House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. In a reply to the three Western 
Powers to the S*>vicl protest r f August 3 
against inclusion of West Berlin in clireci vot¬ 
ing for the HC parliament, it is staled that 
participation of the Berlin delegates in iho 
European Parliament will not effect the status 
( f Berlin and cannot represent an infringis- 
ment of the Four-Power Berlin Agreement. 


PORTHGAS 
EUROPEIAW COLf^Ci:. 

P OR'IUGAL wUlS admitted as the l9tU 
member of the European ('oiinei), rni 
September 22. The Portuguese I-oreign Min¬ 
ister, Mr. Jose dc Madeircs Ferreira, de.scrib- 
cd the admission of his cimnlry as a “historic 
act for my government and my people," while 
speaking before the General Assembly. He 
said that the membership of the Euro|ican 
Council was the first step with wliieh Ponu- 
gai would become an “intcgiated menibcr of 
the Cominuiiiiy of Nations.” 

llic Portuguese Foreign Minister also sign¬ 
ed the European Human Rights Cimvcntion 
as well as additional piotoeols providing for 
guarantees of the right to property, tiic rigfit 
to cilucation and the right ti» participatt: in 
political elections. 

Also on September 22, Portugal became a 
member of the Inter Parliamentaiy Union; as 
it is now a country having a freely elected 
parliament. _ 
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I N his ^>1 si'eech at the opening o( 

the I lanktiiil 11'ok F.iir on September 
15, the Federal German Minister fm Ixonoinic 
Co-operaMon. Mr, Egon Bahr, said that the 
I ideral Republic and the '^thei Western coun- 
lI’e^ '^hinild n l remain neutral when a deci¬ 
sion Ml South Africa was at stake 

lie Sind "The world is even today divi¬ 
ded into Niuih and South and this tension will 
keep us busy in the future to a much greater 
dcgiec rlL,iii iJie perple in the Federal Repub¬ 
lic surmise. W'e should ihereloie iiol remain 
neutial if decisions me li> be t.ikeii in the 
eoi.i-sc of the next lew days oi numths whether 


a in:i|4'iily govtriinient can be achieved iii 
South /\i\Ka. 

".\ iliaina has K‘riiii ih/re; tJie historical 
results of this are .ilready known Wh.il is aP 
slake IS that etlorts should be made to ensure 
that the drama docs not end in tragedy. Care 
should be taken thal, in the light of history, 


ENVOVS lO CHINA, V AW 

PRESENT CP.EDS-NTiAi 


T he new ambassador of the Federal 
Republic of Germany in the People’s 
Republic of China, Mr Erwin Wickert, pre¬ 
sented his letter of credentials in Peking on 
September 7. Mr Wickert is the second Ger¬ 
man ambassador after Mr. Rolf Pauls, li» 
assume di# oltice since the federal Republic 
entered into diplomatic lelationswilh China 
in October 1972. 

The letter of credentials was received by 
Mr. Ilsuc-Hsiang-tschien Vice President of iho 
forth National People’s Coiigrcs.s. Mi. Hsuc- 


H.siang-lschicn welcomed Mr. Wickert and 
high lighted the mutual relations Ivelwcen tho 
two countries. He also spoke in tawiur of 
increased security in Western Europe and 
eharaeierised the reunification of fJemany as 
,111 "impoiiaint task." 

I he new ambassador of the bcdcral Re¬ 
public of Germany lo the Socialist Republio 
of Vietnam. Dr. Peter Scholz, was received 
by Mr Ton Due fhan, Prcsidcrl of the So¬ 
cialist Republic of Vietnam, on August 23. 
for prysenling the letter of- credentials. 


N J:. i.,’L 

i.W'ON . 

the minimum and absolutely necessary steps 
be taken protecting human life a's far as pos¬ 
sible W'lth the means at its dispo&:iJ, i.e., by 
political and economic mvolvcmcni, the Fede¬ 
ral Republic will contribute its mite to ensure 
that only the absolutely necessary things hap- 
j-en, and that too at the right time."_ 


'S i- \ . - r - 

D IPl DMA l ie' relations between the Fedc- 
lal Kejaiblic of (ienii.iny and Papua- 
New (iuiiiea weie established tui September 16. 

I'lie Norihern part of Papua-New Guinea 
ticm 1883 lo 191-4 was under German admin- 
isiiulion and called Empeior Williumsland and 
Bismark Archipelago % 

Papua-New Guinea is a member of the 
Lome C'onventioii. 


T he Govcrnincnl of the USSR has in- 
r imed Chancellor Schmidt that the 
Secretary General of the CPSU, Mr. Leonid 
Biczhnev, has accepted the Chancellor’s invi- 
tiitioii for an official visit lo the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany at a dale to be fixed latere 
Mr. Brezhnev visited Bonn first in May 
1973. Chancellor Schmidt had invited Mr. 
Bre/hnev to come again tKiring his visit to the 
S^wiet Utiign in October 1974 and had renew¬ 
ed Ills inviiation during the CSCE conference 
in Helsinki. 


(ii-trnaii \t*ws 
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A n cxpciiciifi* I will never Kirp.cl/' said 
CMC of the 16 Germans on their return 
Id New Delhi nftci ihcir IA plane luuJ been 
hijacked to Lahore. The Cjeririans hel.'ngcd 
to a tourist group who were on a tom of India 
and included bii'«inessmen, atehiteets, house¬ 
wives and engineers Their t.'iir proeranime 
had proved rew'ardine for all file sighN and 
colours of India, bui the hijack me le.dly made 
it an uii'forgctabic trip. 

Newspaper rept^rls had said that there was 
no panic in the hijacked plane and the Gei- 
man tourists who saw the hijacking al close 
hand, confirmed this. In fact immediate¬ 
ly after their return from Lahore after the 
hijackine, the Cierman tourist group continu- 
e<i wi!h their Indian itinerary and went to 
Kashmir as planned. At the omi of their tour 
ptogrumme, they were accorded a reception 
by Amlnjssador l>iehl and tiuik the *>piHirtu- 
nily to rcctuml their experiences of the hijack 
ing. 

A middle-aged, smilinp housewife describ 


N IZW Seekiinpur -on the way to Mecnit 
— is iiiie of the settlements for former 
slum inhabitants of IX-lhi. The ladies of the 
I'jubassy of the Leticral Republic of Cicrniaiiy 
have given a |iart of the prtK'ccds of their 
aniuiai Christmas Bazaar to be utilized for 
the construction of twche houses for the |K>or 
at New Seclanipur. 

Sisters ot mother I'eresa's older “Mission¬ 
aries of Charily" chose twelve of the needy 
and piHHCst families w'ho are now happy to 
hove changed fiom their tents to a small buC 


Mrs. Hetga Diehl (far left), wife of the 
Ambassador of the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many, who took an ac//Ve personal interest 
in the project, and Mrs. von Puttkamer, wife 
of the Press Counsellor in the Embassy, are 
seen in front of the houses for 'the poor. 


cd the nervousness of the hijackers and as¬ 
serted lluil the passengers all felt that the 
hijackers were aw'kward and disorganised 
■'Thev hail w'eapons, but they were not rough 
with the passengers. We ail fell wc would lx- 
safe," she said. 

A diircrcnl op'iiiDii, slightly male chauvinist, 
was voiced by a stolidly built business exi> 
vutive who said that the women could luit 
initially understand the full extent t>f the dan¬ 
ger. “Aelually even quite some lime lifter 
the hijacKiu' ' 'c did not know what had hap¬ 
pened IVrnaps It was because of the language 
difliculty, but the fact that wc had Ix'cn hijack¬ 
ed did not sink in for si>mc minutes. 'I'hc 
moment 1 knew it,. I ruulised the danger and 
also knew that in such a situation, the best 
thing was to keep quiet and not to pnwoko 
the hijackers. 1 could see that the hijackers 
were nervous and the guns they carried were 
uniiques." 

Am Iher of the tourists, an cx-soldicr, be¬ 
came the hen> of the group because of liis 
act of cool nerves. He said. **One of the hijac 


kcr.s came and sat next to me, holiling a hand 
grenade It was a homemade grenade. Well 
this hijacker, a young man, started getting 
sleepy and the h.iitiJ holding tlie gieii.ide be¬ 
came liHisc. 1 feared he would just drop tha 
gienade and that would have been terrible. Al 
once, I l.ippcd him on the shoulder so us to 
awaken hirri and I'fler him a cigarette. 'Diat 
was I he onl\ way I could keep him awake." 

■| he other toiiiists all had stuiies to tell of 
the hijacking, riicy praised the crew of the 
plane for keeping up morale and not letting 
an atmosphere of panic build up. “Everybody 
w'as brave, peihaps Ix'caiise wc had no choice, 
perhaps because there w'as nothing wc could 
do," said u young architect. There was a 
tourist who said it would be a story to tell 
their grand-children, but there were also those 
who laughed it off, saying; "Wc paid f\'r i>ut 
trip ti» India, but wc got u free trip lo Lahore.” 
Be that as il may, the German tourists will 
talk about the hijacking for a long time to 
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Mr. Khub Chand speaking at the India International Centre, 
Delhi 


Mr. KHUB CHAND SPEAKS ON : 

GERMANY 

TOUY 

A report by Vijay Shankar. 


M r. Khub Chand. India's fi>rmcr Ani- 
Ifi'.sador ti> Ihc l-cdcral Republic of 
Crcim.'iny and now Pivsidcin ut ihe Imln- 
(jcrmun Society, gave a talk on September JO 
at the India International Centre on ^Ctcrmany 
'I'oduy.' The meeting was chaired by Mr. Preni 
lihaiia, eminent journalist, India's former am¬ 
bassador (it Kenya and Singapore, and now 
C hief l£ditor of Indian News And f eat tires 
Alliance. 

Mr. Khub Chand prefaced his talk wiih a 
biicl review of the hisUirical circumstances 
that shaped the (iermaiiy of loda>. He suul 
that after the second World War, (iernKiiiy 
was in a shambles and the i?ci»|»le were crush- 
cd by a devastating defeat ‘ And \ei.’' he 
said, "barely thirty yeais latei, Ciennany has 
recovered everything, is the second biggest 
trading nation in the world, and the (ierman 
people can be rightly pioud I'l then acliieve 
menls,” 

In u talk amply substantiated b\ fat t‘ a;ul 
figures, which was suiprismt' Ix-i uisc Mi. 
Khub Chand spi^kc without nofes, he traced 
not only the German ccomuiiic lecoveiy but 
also the structure of foreign ptilicy -is it evolv¬ 
ed fioiii the times of Adenauer lo llie present 
day. 

Speaking ubciut the Geiiiian economic mira¬ 
cle. he said that wliilc Ihe decisive impulses in 
the immediate post-war years came from iho 
United Stales in the form of Marshall aid, 
technology transfer and ruw->niatcriuls su|>- 
plies, the real basis of the economic miracle 
were the German pciYplc themselves. 

The recovery of the (ierman people, ho 
said, was possible only because of their disci¬ 
pline, hard work and thrift. “You have only 
to live m Ciermany lo sec these tjualities in 
them. In fact, apiut from the Japanese. I have 
not found any other people who have impress¬ 
ed me as much as the Germans for ihur qua¬ 
lities of discipline, hard work and thrift," he 
observed. 

Mr Khub CTiand traced the aeeent.s in Ger¬ 
man foreign policy l^y saying that Adenauer 
had placed his country firmly in the western 


s>stcm and ic^isicd repeated alienip's by ihc 
HtjsM.ins ii> vvoi) the IVvIc al Kcpuhlie *»l ficr- 
ni.iiiv- 

"In Adcn.uier went li> Mosci'w and 

had talks with KlKusehcv and Bulganin who 
were then in power," he reucuritvd. ‘ The Rus¬ 
sians wt)oed Ihe Giirtiacis as iiloijsly. In fact, 
Kliruscliev went s<; far as to say *0 Adenauor 
that whenever the Russians and the (iermans 
h.'id lieen togelhv:r, they h.ul made things fruit¬ 
ful." 

In Ihc years after Adenauer, he said. “It 
giKS t*> the credit vd W'ill> Biarult .uid W'altoi 
Seheel that they began lo try e\tiKal<^ lluu 
eountr> fiivni the ciil de sac ritu wiiuh Ade¬ 
nauers puliLies h.id t.ikeil it I'hose |X)Ik i*. 
had servLd llii I idei.ji Ki publie til tierm.iny 
Well al a eeiKiiM linn., hit Biaiidt .uid hclaei 
ni»w looked tow.lids norm.ilisiiij’ relations witik 
tile east .lud llieu |ti>Iu ie\ of ()Nt|Hi|iiik wei. 
iiiwleed well limed.” 

• li w.is also u» then ciedil that dK> s.iw 
that ihe kev to C)st|>tdUik lay in Mv»seo\\ and 
this led lo the Mt^seovv treaty whuh iiltiiiiati. 
tesulti'*! in tin. various Hade and It.ih'i; 'it.i- 
I»es with I'.isi biiioi'M.," Ml. Khub C b.i-nl saul 

lie said ihv. {Hilicies of detente weu inipojl- 
aiil as the 1 edei.il Kvpublie of Cieriuanv had »o 
Imd .1 b.ilaiKc with its neighl-H'ius. Sve*mdly. 
the eeonomie taetors were also ini|forlant. Ile 
pomted out: ‘Tew |)eople know that all these 
>i;irs Hade K-lw'een the F'ederal Republic of 
(ie'inanv ami the (il>R has been free of 
taiiifs. InlraTierntan trailc ha.s been like trade 
between two States in India or two slates in 
the USA. In fact, in dipKmiatie circles it was 
humourously remarked that the GI>R is iui 
honorary member of tJic European Iwonoinie 
C'ommunity and the Fedcial Republic is a i 
luvriorary member of C’OMliCON. This situ 
alion continues to (his day." Mr. Khub C'haiid 
commented that other countries could ieani 
Irtmi this—that “ecomnnic e.\e' anges mus* 
not be allowed to be subjected lo political 
developnieiits.” 

Mr Khub C’hand also outlined the a>n.sti- 
luliimal structure of the 1-cdcral Republic ot 


Germany, dtscusing at length Ihc electoral pro¬ 
cess winch Is a subject of special interest due 
to the elections on October 3. 

He s;iul; "In the German constitution it was 
recui’iiised th.'il pa*tics would be an essential 
i.k-inent v»f s'atecr.'ift, 'fhe parties are leojg- 
msed bv the si.ite I hey also adopted a system 
of elections wliieh is unique." 

" flit real emembers in Ihc Bundestag. 248 
■III' I'Uc'eil rr.nii sirgle-inembcr constiluencics. 
A voter voles tor a candidate but also for a 
jiarty finis the remaining 248 seals are divided 
.iniiMg the panics on the basis of the nation¬ 
wide iiiaiiJate given to each parly, apart fiom 
the diteci ak-etion of caixlidatcs '* In this way, 
Mr. kliiilY ( liaiid said. “Ihc imbalances of 
direct elections are coriecled .ind a sort of 
j>io|x»rlioiiai leprcscnlation is ensured.” 

I le pointed out that this system also enables 
veiy able men who could not face the rough 
and tiimhl'* of direct elections to be inducted 
into the Biiiidesl.ig (Lowei Hvhisc of Parlia¬ 
ment 1 and the govcimneiit that is formed. As 
.1 lesnli. ‘.uc-cesMve governments in the Fed- 
vr.il kejMiblie ol (ionnany have had ministers 
ot very high calibre who arc not political 
figure’* but experts in their own fields of science 
or economics or technology. 

Another interesting :u«|>cct of the election, 
he said, was that no party which has less than 
V/t of the national vote can be represented in 
the government. "In other words, he said, 
there cim be no splinter parties and individuals 
cannot be cl'cted or their own. This ensures 
that there can be no **ayarams and gayarams" 
due to defections, as had happened in India 
some years ego." 

"Again, the C.*haiK*cllor cannot be unseated 
l*y a simple vote of no-cotifidence—^unless in 
the same itc.'«olution a new chancellor can be 
named and is elected by an absolute majority, 
fhere arc also iuy by-clcctions as we have in 
f -idia or Britain. If any member of the House 
resigns or dies, the next man on tlic party list 
is automatically given the vacant scat.” This, 
he |)ointed out, gave additional stability to the 
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A lthough Dt. D. N. Asopa has nam¬ 
ed his book*Political System of West 
Genminy: A Study iu Party Politics mid Par^ 
«lainciitBvy Process of the Federal Republic 
of Gennany^(Meenakshi, Delhi, 1976), his 
main emphasis is on examining how far the 
idea of democracy has struck roots in the free 
part of Germany. I'his he d«Hrs by taking an 
historical approach to the contemporary scene. 

The author at the very outset wants his read¬ 
ers against certain writers on the German 
political scene. *Tn the present century there 
has been a tcndcucy among many scholars to 
assert that tlic course of German history was 
nothing but the course of extremism, militari- 
ism and authoritarianism. Most of them 
have tried to answer the German- phenomenon 
of extremism either by accusing one single indi. 
vidual—a Bismarck^a Wilhelm a Hitler—or 
have chosen to be vague and sweeping by 
saying that it is Ui-hcrcni in German character.*' 
'J'racing tho development of dcmcK'ratlo 
ideas amcmg the Genfiian people the author 


reminds those with the myopic view that ihc 
liberal spirit oC Germany once induced the 
great British liberal Charles James Fox to re¬ 
mark that '‘Hiere ware only two constitutions 
in Europe, the British constitution and that oi 
Wuerttemberg.*' The remark was made In 
1818 and our author adds Ihut Wuerttemberg 
of those days symbolised Ihe aspirations of 
the German masses. The author also draws 
the attention of his readers to the remark vf 
Montesquieu, the great French political phi¬ 
losopher. that '*the British Parliament had its 
origin in the Oak-woods of Germany.** 

Why then, in the past, the dcmocrai’c insti- 
tuti''.ns failed to gain g'ound Gcrmaiif 

soil? *lhc author says. ‘'The tragedy of Oef- 
muny lic^, however, in the fact that although 
the democratic seeds were deeply embeded 
in the masses and the <Klucaied elite, they 
could not sprout in ilie national soil in abun^ 
dance and in a proper form.*’ 

In the Basic Law (Fcdc^al Oinslitution), 
In the programme and attitude of the three 
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political stnjcture as there was no change in 
the representation of each party. 

With this kind of ccx>nt>mjc and political 
base, he observed, the Fcdeial Republic of 
tiermany has been able to build up a system 
of s(x;ial democracy ‘'which should be the 
envy of the world." A system had been built 
up which ensured for the citizen complete 
social security from birth to death. He cited 
in this regard the unemployment cover, edu¬ 
cational benefits, maternity benefits, pension 
schemes, medical benefits and work Insurance 
which provided security to the citizen. “As a 
matter of fact,** he said, “the Federal Repub¬ 
lic of Germany has in this regard, in terms of 
scKial justice, achieved what Marx haa preach¬ 
ed as being possible only through an ideolo¬ 
gical revolution.** 

“Having said all this, I must observe,'* he 
contin-ued, “that now outside influences arc 
creeping into the mind of the ordinary Ger¬ 
man. There is a certain dilution of the tradi¬ 
tional German character of elficicncy, hard- 
work, thoroughness and discipline. There is no 
complete erosion, but among the younger 
generation there is a change that is noticeable. 
For instance, the German., now have begun to 
give imporinnee to leisure and holidays. For¬ 
tunately, however, they still v ork as hard as 


ever once their holiday is over.'* 

Mr. Khub Chand then spoke at length about 
the Federal Republic of Germany's role in 
Europe and its dedication to achieving Europ¬ 
ean unity. Once again he traced the iKilitico-^ 
economic impulses that inspired the Icudcrshifi 
to work towards the dream of a United State*, 
of Europe. He expressed his hope that a United 
Slates of Europe would come about in the near 
future and said: ‘*whcn that happens. 1 have 
every reason to believe dial the Unitt.*d States 
of Europe will be a zone of peace and more 
^ non-aligned than any of the non-aligned coun¬ 
tries today.'* 

Concluding his talk, Mr. Khub Chand 
spoke warmly of the strong cultural and eco¬ 
nomic ties which were a feature of Indo-Gcr- 
man relations. “'Fhc warmth in Germany for 
Indhi is the result of an old tradition going 
back many centuries,*' he said. In this con¬ 
text he cited the IndologicaJ. studies carried 
on in Germany from the 18th century on¬ 
wards and also the deep present-day interest 
in India. German translations of the Upan- 
ishads and India’s ancient literature were 
made long ago and the great German philoso¬ 
phers and poets, like Schopenhauer and Goe¬ 
the had evinced, deep interest in Indian 
thought. 


major political parties and in the whole wotk- 
irg procedures of iho Federal Parli.amcnt of 
Uxlav's Fctlerul Republic of (icimany the 
author secs the functionmg of .i vital demo 
cracy — ihc denmeraev in its *pryp.;r form.' 
Irdced he comments; -‘[110 democracy led to 
prosperity and pmspculy m turn sircneJhencJ 
the dcinocttatic set up in Cfcimiiny *' 

Hut consliiulions and instiintion-s can form 
only the framcwoik for dcniocrucy, lumever 
prrftci they may be in iheinsclvc^. The rral 
test of dem^icracy rests* in the will of the peo¬ 
ple to picscrve it. This inrci rt.adiiics« c'f the 
people to accept the cimiiirjiiic challenge to 
dcmociacy is tested at a time of crisis. In¬ 
crease in executive pirwer, asscitivencss of a 
bureaucioiic-adminislrativo stale, rctrcul of 
parliameiu arc s^^mc of die symptoms of such 
u crisis. At the lime of the aulhvn's research in 
Germany he had opportunity to sec llij* 
vitality of German democracy at the lime of 
such a crisitt. 

Ihc author ends his bor*k on a positive 
note: fuiidurneiital rights rf the people aio 
given tlic foremost place in today’s Germany; 
the political parties arc made an indivisible 
part of the political set up; the spirit vi lulcr- 
aiicc' in political life ha* created .1 lively ti* - 
mospherc for discussing various national and 
international issues of imp<'»rlancc; and the 
man in the street is actively associated with 
the proces.H of democratic reconstruction. • 


"These lies have been carried over 10 the 
present day,” he said and also reviewed the 
Itulo-German technological and agricultural 
projects which had become a model of ci>- 
oi>eration. He also incnlioncd the work •’i 
the Iiido Gciman societies, both in India as 
well as in llic Federal Republic of Germany, 
in promoting better understanding between 
the peoples of the two countries. 

4c 


After the talk by Mr. Khub Chand, a 
diniicr-cum discussion was held at tho 
India International Centre at which the salient 
points made in the talk were freely discussed. 
Among the participants at this meeting were 
Mr. KJiub Chand, Ambassador Diehl, Mr. 
J.igal Mehta, Foreign Sccrctaiy, Mr. J. C. 
Ajmani and Mr. A. B. Gokhalc. Additional 
.Secretary and Joint Secretary respectively in 
the Minisliy of External Aflaits, l.l. General 
Harbak.sh Singh, Rear AJmiial A. P S. Bindra 
of the National Defence College, Prof. M. L. 
Soiidhi of Jawaharlal Nehru Univei.sily. Mr. 
Pi cm Uhaiia and former Ambassador I. J. 
E.ijiadur Singh. 
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INDIA AT PHOTOKINA 


T he 14th 'Photokioa/ the world photo- 
trade fair, was held in Cologne from 
September 10 to 17. This year it had a re¬ 
cord number of 916 firms from 31 countries 
occupying 95,000 sq. mtrs. floor space of the 
city's internationally known exhibition build¬ 
ings. 

Four Indian firms participated at the fair 
and they all made good business c€?ntacts with 
many interested parties from various parts of 
the world. Some Indian exhibitors were 
happy to discover wide export possibilities for 
their products which they could not foresee 
at home. 

'Fhe Indian exhibitors were; Hindustan 
Photo Films Mfg. Co. Ltd , a Ciovernment oI 
India cntcrpiise, showing various 'Indu* film 
f:r<Klucts; C'inecita Private Ltd, Bombay, 
exhibiting their cinema projectors and sound 
recording equipment ; Liberty Industries, Hyd¬ 
erabad. displaying their amateur cameras ami 
electronic Hashes, and Central Camera Com 
pany, Bombay, with their slide projector, en¬ 
larger and lighting equipment . 

Of these, C'ineeilu with their heavy equip¬ 
ment had the largest stall. The firm, which 
has been exporting since last five years and 
also won export promotion award in India 
recently, did g«X5d busim:%s«>iit the fair. The 


director was expecting orders valued at 1 mil¬ 
lion doliars^-^oublc the figure they had reach¬ 
ed at the last 'Photokina’ in 1974. Cinecita's 
enquiries were not only from the Third World 
countries but also from the West Fur ipean 
ones. 

Liberty and Central Camera both partici¬ 
pated at the 'Photokina' for the first time this 
year and were pleasantly surprised at the at¬ 
tention their products received at the fair. 
Enquirers and prospective buyers were attract, 
ed to their products paticularly because cf 
their low price. Liberty, wh'ch manufacture 
two ranges of electronic photo Hashes with 12 
models has been ccncciitrating on export of 
4 of these models. Many parties from Cze¬ 
choslovakia. Poland, some African countries, 
and even from the U.S.A and Federal Ger¬ 
many showed interest in Liberty’s priKlucts. 
Central Camera, too, had fruitful enquiries 
from Sweden, Spain and si^me Middlc-East- 
erri countries. Doth the finn's considered the 
fair as h:ubingcr of wide export possibilities 
til the near iuluie. 

Photography, no doubt, has become an 
essential luxury today. Photographic equip¬ 
ment and photo chemicals valued at 130,000 
million rupees were produced in 197.S 
throughout the world, a lO'^c rise over the 
19 74 production. 


Indian exports to the Federal Republic 
of Germany earned foreign exchange 
wortli Rs. 139 crores in the firs! half of the 
curunt year. This is 63 per cent higher than 
the 85 crt'Te flgiirc for the corresponding 
pen ‘*J last year. 

There was, hew.ver, a marginal decline of 
three per cent in .i"i*oriSi—from Rs. 163 crore 
to Rs. 158 crore. Th’ total exports to Ger¬ 
many in 1975 were wottn Rs. 169 crorc^. 

Indian exporters arc t iking increasing inte¬ 
rest in markets in tiic b’cderal Republic of Ger¬ 
many. They have been ij*k ng part in a. nu»u- 
ber of trade fairs and exhibitions 

At the Men’s Lashion Fair in Cologiic. India 
displayed men’s ouier-ganncnts, neckties, lei¬ 
sure wear, undergarments, belts, -clothing 

and knitwear. There wu'c 966 e^!..bit.*rs from 
ail over the world. 

For the first lime, a publir sector undertak¬ 
ing from India. Hindustan Phmo Films, in 
taking pan in a “PhtUokina" fait beginning in 
Cologne on Sept. 10. Besides cine .'.nd jirojec- 
fion equipment, India will be exhibiting new 
items like photographic papers and films. Last 
year, 825 firms fiom 27 countries hcid taken 
part in the fair, which was at’ended by 98,000 
visitors from 117 countries. 
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The Swivs author, Max Frisch 
was handed over the Peace 
Prize of the German Book 
Trade in Frankfurt*.^ famed 
''Paulskirche** (C’hnrch of St. 
Pauli The prize carries a con¬ 
comitant grant of 10,000 DM. 

Professor Hartmut von Hen- 
tig. Teacher of Pedagogy at the 
University of Bielefeld, said in 
his laudation: ‘^Max Frisch, as 
no other author, discovered 
“ways to create literary vera- 


T HE 28lh Frankfurt Book T--air has been, 
the fair adminis*ration reports, "the 
“most succe‘’-^ii’ '•! any such event lo dale, 
in regard ^.ranting of licences t<i reprint 
and to conclusion of contracts. The exhibi¬ 
tion. which closed on September 21, displayed 
some 278.000 btx>ks and counted 175.104 
visiiors -2.324 more than last year. A total 
I'l 4,publishers displayed their wares an 
the /air Sixty-seven countries, six more than 
in 1975. were represented. 

I he central theme, Latin Amc»^ica, met with 
undivided approval from domestic and noiv- 
Cierman exhibitors. In the case of the Latin 
The Indian stall at the Frankfurt Book Fair. 


American exhibitors, u paitictilar tendency 
was stimulation of interest m scH'iological. 
political and scientific books at the expert or 
technical level. On the other hand, the tend¬ 
ency to buy liccnce.s to publish books already 
on sale in Latin America does not particularly 
benefit 1 atm American publishers, since the 
majority of the autliors involved live in Europe 
or the United States, and arc represented by 
literary agents of these areas 

Publishers from the U.S., Circat. Britain. 
France and Switzerland evaluated the course 
cf business positively. 







MINISTER BAHR ON INTEGRATED COMMODITY SCHEME 



Reviewing the policies of the Federal Republic of Germany in the context of 
the 'Integrated Commodity Scheme* mooted at UNCTAD IV in Nairobi. Minister 
for Economic Cooperation Egon Bahr, said that his government was wiiling to 
play its part in creating multilateral means of raising commodity funds to be 
financed by the industrialised, oil and developing countries and to bo utilized 
to stabilize raw material earnings, open' new raw material sources and 
diversify raw material production. 


Q: Minister Bahr. ihc states represented at 
UNCl’AD IV in Nairobi ad<iptcd unaiiimuuN- 
ly—with reservations on the part cf the USA, 
the Federal Republic of Germany and other 
ct'iunchcs—an "Integrated Commtxiity 
Scheme.” Why did the r-cderal (lovernment 
make a statement? 

BAHR: The delegation of the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany voted f 'r the resolution 
under the heading of "Intcgralcd Commodity 
Scheme” in order to bring the conference U> a 
successful conclusion, keep the dialogue bet 
ween industrialized and developing countries 
going and provide to everybody's benefit a 
stronger basis for reform of the world econ¬ 
omy. Wc have stated our readiness to discuss 
all subjects frankly and constructively and to 
have helpful iicguiiaiions f«T this purpose as 
prtrposed by the “Group of 77.” 

ITie delegation of the Federal Republic of 
Germany made its statement in Nairobi in 
order to serve public notice of its objections 
to over-controlled mcchanisins in the world 
economy and secondly to voice its niisgiving!il 
about the desired success of the proposals ia 
the interests of the developing countries. 

Q: An international conference is to bu 
convened by March ^977 at which the financ¬ 
ing of the whole raw materials programme 
with price stabilization buffers, purchase and 
supply obligations, quota regulations or other 
means of stabilizing export proceeds by a 
“Common Fund” is to be settled. Does the 
Federal Government favour -this Common 
Fund or a later combination of the individual 
funds? 

BAHR: The Federal Government still has 
objections to a Con.inon Fund—especially as 


even in Nairobi nobody was able to say pre¬ 
cisely what form this fund is to take and how 
it is to operate. Wc aJher.: to the prrjH’isal 
which we presented at UNCI AD IV; The 
I'cderal Government is willing in take pan in 
the eslabli^hme'it and financing ol commodity 
agreements, and some of Ihc individual funds 
ct’uld in our opinion be linked. We arc alw 
willing to have si multilateral means of raising 
funds. 

Q; The Nairobi resolution envisages agree¬ 
ments on 18 commoditie.s. In which of these 
agrceiuents will the Federal Republic partici¬ 
pate and what is this participatio.n likely 1 1 
cost? 

BAHR: Neither part of your question can 
be answered as yet. It is not yet clear for 
which commodities agreements will be con-^ 
eluded, wc shall decide about our participation 
case by case. 

Q: The developing countries expect the 
commodity scheme decided upon in Nairobi 
to bring about an economic upturn. Will 
these hopes be fulfilled for all developing coun-< 
tries? 

BAHR: The proposed “Integrated Commo¬ 
dity Scheme” has the drawbuck that the rich 
countries (above all the USA and the USSR) 
will be made even richer by some ccmmodiiy 
agreements while the poor (especially those 
lacking raw material rcsqurc.*s) will become 
even ptxircr. The Argentine, the Union of 
South Africa, Australia and Canada would 
derive special profits from some of the pro* 
posals made by the developing countries, f 
doubt that this is the inTention. This sort cf 
agreement could, in certain circumstances, 
make sense for commodities which are pro¬ 


duced almost cxclUMvety in I bird World 
count!ics—^likc tropical agricultui'id products 
for Instance. 

Q: In Nairobi it became apparent that the 
industrialized counlrics of the West had no 
common concept for negohaliors with the 
developing countries aLimg m concert. Such 
a concept is to tv devcloivd iii picpatution 
for futuie coiifcreiVut s Di' '■ou beliese that 
those cfTnits 1(1 fini! a comiTK^ii dcnonu'iator 
for the interests uf the woslein indiisiiiali/ed 
countries and woik init :i fi .isibic aiternalive 
to the Nairobi decisions will prove successful? 

BAHR: I very much hojv tliai they will 
succeed -at first in the iraincwork of the FG 
and later for all iiulusiriuli/cd countries. Nai¬ 
robi has demonstrated the diffictilly. but :ilso 
the importance, of li.tving a comm m platform. 
Puerto Rico has been an encouraging expc'i- 
ence. 

'Ilic Federal Government will make great 
efforts in this direcoon. the Federal Chancel¬ 
lor already announred this at the summit 
meeting of the seven industrialized countries. 
Wc are willing to pl.iy <»ur part in the crea¬ 
tion of a multilateral means of raising (.om- 
rntxlily funds to he financed by the industiial- 
ized, oil and developing countries, its aims 
arc to include the siabili/ntion of raw mate¬ 
rial earnings, opening of new raw material 
sources and diversification of raw material 
production. 


Excerpts from an interview published in the 
Journal INTER-ECONOMlCS 
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T he ImI few weeks have seen a 
busy election campaign being 
fought out in the Federal Republic 
of Germany where voting takes 
place on October 3. The four major 
parties the SPD, the FDP, the 
CDU and the CSU have organised 
numerous election rallies and dotted 
the country with posters and hoard¬ 
ings setting out their slogans and 
promises with larger than life im¬ 
ages of their leaders. The slogans 
are sometimes bitterly critical and 
competitive, sometimes touched 
with humour — all part of the 
multi-level appeal made to the 
mind of the voter. We present 
here a pictorial sampling of how 
the election war was fought. 
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Photo-Exhibition On Indo-German 

Projects 


T he Consulate General of (he Federal 
Republic of Germany in Madras has org. 
anized a photo exhibition giving glimpses of the 
Federal Republic of Germany and the lndo> 
German development projects in South Indifi. 
which was inaugurated on August 16 in 
Madras and will tour a number of towns in 
S<3Uth India till the end of September, Among 
the towns where the exhibition has loured are 
Neyvcii, Tiruchirapalli, Madurai, Kottayam 
and Trivandrum. 


The 80 blown up photographs in the exhi¬ 
bition show the German industry and research, 
traffic and transport, architecture, culture, 
sports, rural and city life. Photographies of 
IIT, Madras, the Foremen Training Institute, 
Bangalore, and the Indo-Gcrman Nilgiris 
Development Project. Ootacamund, are among 
the Indo-Gcrman development projects dis¬ 
played. 

The photographs on South India have been 
taken by Mr C. Gouri Shankar. 



Prime Minister tndira Gandhi delivering the convocation address at the NT, Madras, m 

1974. 


Mr. Waller Seheel, now Federal President, In the NT workshop In 19eS.W 



THE INDIAN INSTIIUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 


T he Indian Institute of Technology in 
Madras was inaugurated in July 1959. 
The Institute is the third in the chain of five 
technological in.stiiutions set up by the Nalini 
Ranjan Sarkar Conimiltec of 1946, to meet (lie 
needs of building up a sound and stable indus¬ 
trial society in the country. It ob*aincd its 
status from the Indian Parliament and was 
declared to be an institution of national im> 
pcrtancc in 1961. 

The Institute was the rcsiiit ol an oIUt of 
technical assistance made by the President of 
the Federal Republic of Germany to India's 
Prime Minister, Mr Nehru, m 1956. The Gov- 
crnmcni of Tamil Nadu gifted 633 acres of 
lovely wooded land and ponds adjacent to the 
Raj fihavan on the Adyar-Gui-idy Road. 

The Institute now has a residential e:impus 
with a student population of over 2.200 under¬ 
graduate. post-graduate and research scholars 
It has a number of class-rooms, aiiditoria. 
seminar halls, drawing offices, workshops and 
laboratories, an open-air theatre, a sports sta¬ 
dium and playgrounds and even a swimming- 
pcx>] as well as other student facilities and liv¬ 
ing quarters for over SOO members of the staff 
of the institute. The total cost of the project, 
excluding aid from Germany, was estimated to 
be around Rs. 73 crorcs. This money has 
been spent and most of the major targets have 
been achieved. 

Asristaacc From Germany 

The Institute has reached its present form 
during the course of four consecutive agree¬ 
ments between the Governments of the Fed¬ 
eral Republic of Qermany and India—signed 
in the years 1958, 1966, 1971 and 1974 res 
pectively. 

1- The first Indo-Gcrman- Agreement cover¬ 
ing the period 1958-66 provided the institute 
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Testing 9 ship mode! in the wind tunnel- project sturfy for the 
Mazgaon Docks. 


Girl students working on a lathe at the IIT. 

%^iih German techniciil stuff to assist n. ’*«liicut- 
iiif; the students; training -facilities for ihe* 
IiiUiuiT stuff ill ifistitiitioiis and univjisitics in 
(iermimy; e^''lpment fvir ssnrkshops and lubt>- 
Tiilors and the stocking of the library. 

2. iTie second Indo-Cicrman .Agreement sign¬ 
ed in Marv.h 1906 set up five additional luhora- 
lories and an electrories workdiop. provided 
.supplementary equipment T'r the establivlicd 
laboratories and expanded the hlvary. 

3. I In* third !lido German Agreement sigi.- 
ed in Ni>vember 1971 consolidated and 
strength-ned eo-operation in the field of higher 
technical education It eontiiuicd to supply 
supp.kriu ntaty equipment to complete the labt»_ 
ratorics already established at the institute, 
Sparc parts and special materials fcir the vari. 
mis laborato»-ics and workshops, special equip¬ 
ment and accessories to the central service 
units and educational material to the Central 
l.ibraiy, A significant featiiie of this agree¬ 
ment was the sctnng up of a Conipalcr Centre 
at the institute at a cost of Rs. 1.4 crores 

4. The fourth Indo-Oerman Agicemeni pnv 
vided the institute with u suitable skx:k of 
spare parts and accessories to keep all sophisti¬ 
cated equipment in working condition for 
many years to come, initialed 16 care-fully 
selected Indo-Oc inan research and dcvclop-i 
mcm projects within the newly visualised 
framework of University Partnerships—timong 
others, collaboration in the field of solar 
energy. It consolidated and strengthened the 
Industrial Consultancy Centre (IC'C) and 
developed new educational and training pro¬ 
grammes, for instance in the field of TV c • 
ginecring. It provided for a few long-term 
and a laigc number of short-term visits by 
German specialists to this institute; and a 
number of fellowships to enable members of 
the Indian faculty to visit Germany and work 
in relevant areas in the context nf the part¬ 
nership programme. 

The value of the technical equipment alonci 
supplied to the institute under the Agreements 
so far has exceeded Rs. 8 crores. The total 


Cierman aid granted will aiiu'unt to .ippioM-« 
matcly Rs. 23 crores after completion »if the 
last agreement (1974-78). 

'] he Cierman Aid Progiammc at the Indian 
Institute of Technology, Maurav. i*. known as 
the largest educational project s^Hinstired bj 
the I'cderal Republic of Germany outside its 
national Irunticrs. In its endeavour to aJapl 
'K thods of instruction and wo-k that have 


T HF rapid improvement in funning 
Standards and the fiuitful results achiev¬ 
ed by the Indo-Ci^nnan project in Mandi 
(Himachal Pradesh) in the mid-sixlies raised 
great expectations when a similar project wav 
commenced in the Ntigiris District m 1967. 
The Nilgiris District consists of four develop¬ 
ment tdocks—Ootacaraund, Coonoor. Kotiv- 
giri and Gudalur. llie first three blocks arc 
at an altitude of 1,500 to 2,000 metres with 
soil and climatic conditions highly suitable 
for potato cultivation. Gudalur is situated at 
a lower altitude and farmers grow mainly 
paddy with ginger as a subsidiary crop. 

Potato is the mainstay of the farmers in the 
high-level areas and is grown in the largest 
area of the district; it ranks third among the 


led 111 ilie post achieveiiiciLs of G^rnxim 
In the fields of applied -science and technology, 
to Indian conditions, the liidia-i Institute of 
Icchnology, Madias, is erg.ige.l in piomot- 
iiig technical edueuiion, which will enable its 
students to play a siginticaitt role iivi providing 
a -sound base foi India's industrial develop¬ 
ment. 9 


crops gtown in the district, that is after tea 
and coffee. The farmers of the Nilgiiis have 
prcferied this crop as it gave them very good 
returns in the favourable years and there was 
no equally remunerative alicnralivc crop wilh 
an established market. 

Mono-cropping however, fi.ced two prob¬ 
lems; pest s/d iseases ami the vagaries of tho 
monsoon. 'I he Indi>-Gcrnian Nilgiris Deve¬ 
lopment Project td.iicd at eliminating these 
problems. Particularly the pernicious pest 
"golden nematode" required drastic and im¬ 
mediate control. Tire application of the chem¬ 
ical Dasanit—worth 75 lakhs—has coasidcr- 
ably reduced the ivcst popukilion and increas¬ 
ed the yield fiom 60 to lHy'i . 

Other important features of the project 


INDO GERMAN NILGIRIS DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 



An aufomafir sprinkler at the yUayanaerant form — under the Indo — German hfilgirix 
Development Project. 
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were the intrcxiuction of liigh-yicid varieties of 
potatoes, vegetables, cereals atuJ foLltlcr, ini' 
proved packaging of products, adoption of 
suitable rotation to diversify the cropping pat' 
tern, timely supply of agricultural aids and 
crops to the farmers and strengthening and 
supporting the marketing facilities for agricul¬ 
tural products. 

In order to assure a better price to tho 
farmer a vegetable marketing scheme y/As 
started on 1st June, 197.S. For this purpose^ 
the Nilgiris Vegetable Growers' Association 
(NVGA) was formed. 

In 1975 a total d 2.300 MT vegeUbles 


FORE MEN TRAINING 
INSTITUTE, BANGALORE. 


T he Foremen Training Institute was 
set up by the Ministry of Labour, Gov¬ 
ernment of India, in cc>llaboratit>n with the 
State of Baden Wurtlcmbcrg (Federal Repub¬ 
lic of Germany). It was inaugurated on 
November 21, 1971. The Institute offers 
modem training facilities to existing and pot¬ 
ential supSrvisoiy personnel in the Industry in 
the area of Production Management. The 
institute is a pioneer in South-East Asia to 
provide institutional training to the supervisory 
personnel from the industry. The aid from 
the Federal Republic of Germany is in the 
form of special and sophisticated equipment, 
salaries of thirteen German Experts and Fel¬ 
lowships for twentyfour Indian (caching staff 
for training in the Federal Republic of Gei*. 
many in their respective specialised fields. 'Ilie 
contribution exceeds Rs. b5 lakhs. 

Hie instruction and training impaned at 
the Institute are comprehensive and cover 
every aspect of industrial management. The 
subjects taught include machine maintenance, 
applied mechanics, electric contrifK. engin.'*- 


valued at Rs. 9.8 lakhs was marketed in the and even from the Agricultural University in 
big ci>nsunicr centres of 't'aniil Nadu and I'amil Nadu. 

Karnataka as well as in Calcutta and New The process of change from mono-cropping 
Delhi. In 1976 the turnover of the NVGA to the desired multi-cropping would not have 

is expected to double. been as smooth, if the Indian and GermiaA. 

The total German contribution to the Ni1<« personnel manning the project had been less 

girts Development Project exceeds Rs. 7 crores. understanding and had not fully appreciated 

'lliis includes a highly sophisticated u{>-to>date the farmers' traditional attitudes and pre- 

rcsearch station set up at Ootacamund with judices. The sheer informality which the teans- 
equipment and instnimenht^ from the Federal members established with the agricultunil 

Republic of Germany. The facilities of such » fan^ilies broke the commutii catkin barrier bet- 

laboratory are rarely to be found elsewhere ween the project bearers and the farmer. 0 

in Asia. The soil testing equipment has attract¬ 
ed enquiries from other farm research stations 



Explaining cut-section models to foremen trainees 


ering materials and heat treatment, technical conceived short-term and specialised cenirsex 
drawing, meteorology, production engineer- to meet the particular requirements cf various 
ing, industrial engineering, technical report establishments. Trainees from other coun- 
writing, personnel management, design of jigs tries in Asia and Africa such as Ghana, Malay- 
and fixtures and workshop practice. So far sia, Ceylon and Nepal have availed themselvea 
more than 1,300 foremen have been trained, of the long-term courses. The programme of 
Besides the two standh*'d courses oi ono the Foremen Training Institute, Bangalore 
year and two years duration for supervisors con be regarded as a complete success. Four 
from industry and for fresh diploma-holders branches of PTl arc to be opened shortly in 
respectively, the Institute offers imaginatively Bombay, Kanpur, Calcutia and Madras. 
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D espite t* e “population explosion/* 
say some experts at a conference in 
Stuttgart, nobody need starve^—if newly avail¬ 
able scientific methods of plant-brccdin»: arc 
applied. According to United Nations esti¬ 
mates. the world population will Siiar from 
today's more than 4,OOU,0U0,000 to. by the 
end of the centuiy, about 6,000,000,000 per¬ 
sons. 

At the Stultgart-hcM Congress of Natural 
Science Researchers and Physicians however, 
the expert opinion ha.s been expressed that 
even the poorest of the poor in the hardcr- 
ofi developing countries need not die of mal¬ 
nutrition. Thanks to new methods of plant- 
breeding, according to some experts at the 
conference, it will in fact be possible to feed 
12,000,000,000 or 16,000,000,000 persona 
on this planet. Aa part of the evidence for 
thi.s optimism, Mexico's “Green Revolution** 
begun during the 1940's was referred to. In 
Mexico, through adroit selection of suitable, 
resistant strains of grain, that country haa 
been able, within a dozen years, to free itself 


fOOO 
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of its former need U> import sonic of its food. 
Since this success, the new methods have been 
more broadly applied, in order, via goal- 
oriented plant4>fceding, to attain enormous 
tnccases in crop yield. 

Professor Gerhard Roebbelcn of the Uni¬ 
versity of Goettingen reported that the Federal 
Republic of Germany, tot\ has profited from 
the progress in plaiit-b*'ecding techniques. 
Whereas in 1950 u hectare (about 2 acres) 
p| agricultural land yielded, at best, a harvest 
of 3 tons of wheat, today 7 tons car, be harvest, 
cd per hectare. In Prof. Kocbbelcn's opinion, 
further progress in this direction lies ahead. 
A caution was sounded: in developing coun- 
tries, social and economic necessities have been 
hindering full application of the lessons of 
the “Green Revolution." F,*r exam¬ 
ple, in such countries money often is 
lackiitg for importing fertilizer. Conferees in 
Stuttgart were agreed that a problem of the 
future will be distribution of foodstufT.s and 
of the raw materials needed for their produc¬ 
tion. 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION FOR SAFE USE OF NUCLEAR ENERGY 


T O safeguard peace and because of the 
Federal Republic of Germany's respoas. 
ibility as a supplier of nuclear technique, the 
German Federal government Is following an 
active policy of ni^n-proliferation of atomic 
materials, according to State Secretary Hans 
Hilger Haunschild of the Ministry for Re¬ 
search and Technology, the head of the Fede¬ 
ral Republic of Germany's delegation to the 
20th General Conference ci the International 
Atomic Energy Organization (lAEO), at iUs 
session on September 22 in Rio de Janeiro. 

He added: the non-proliferation treaty, Co 
which by now 100 countries have subscribed, 
is the most important instrument of non-proli¬ 
feration policy. From the German standpoint, 
it would be welcomed if those countries not 


F ederal Minister of Research Mr. 
Matthoefer recently inaugurated the 
first swimming-pool complex of its kind in the 
Federal Republic of Germany: the water in the 
several pools is brought to the desired warmth, 
and kept there, by equipment making use of 
the sun's rays. The opcn.air pools are in the 
high-altitude healtiv resort of Wiehl. 

Near Gummersbach. 'Fhe device that col¬ 
lects the sun's rays—it is currently the biggest 
Si lar-radiation collector in Europe—and heats 
the water in the pools to ^ constant 24''C. The 
large-scale experimental station—^which in¬ 
cludes the pools and adjacent facilities, tho 


yet signatories to the non-proliferation pact 
were to sign it—the more so inasmuch as most 
of these countries already have expressly stat¬ 
ed approval of the principal of non-prolifera¬ 
tion. 

The State Secretary said that in the practi 
cal implementation of non-proliferation policy, 
two'general categories of subject matter merit 
especial attention. First, the physical safe¬ 
guarding nuclear material and nuclear in¬ 
stallations, for example to protect them from 
salwtage or theft, cannot be managed by each 
country acting alone. Secondly, the speaker 
from Bonn went on, international control, with 
widespread participation, is unavoidable. State 
Secretary Haunschild prn|K>scd that the lAEO 
.should soon take the initiative in this sense. 


entire complex having been con.structed at a 
cost of about DM 12.5 million (DM 1—Rs. 
3.40)—IS noteworthy as rcHccting progress in 
the development of solar-radiation techniques. 

I'he With! complex consists cf several pools 
and an adjoining multi-purpose hall. On its 
icof are the s(4ar-ray collectors. From the be¬ 
ginning of May to the end of September, the 
collectors, exposed to the sun's rays, pnxJucc 
an energy output equal to about 650 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity. Water intended for tho 
pools streams through the collectors, and a 
thus warmed. # 


'fhe leader of the German delegation con¬ 
tinued by warning: if the lAEO does not man¬ 
age to exclude any doubt as tu tlic efficacy 
of its security measures, and to take over the 
leading role in the consideration of new con¬ 
cepts, it is to be feared that i'i,c universal 
natute and the general application of the secure 
ity system will be put in question, and a re¬ 
treat into bilateral measures might ensure. Yet 
a solution, he added, will be found only with¬ 
in the framework of a comprehensive policy—• 
one that has regard for (i) the principle of 
nonproliferation, and, at the same time—and 
with equal priority-—(ii) the possibilities of 
peaceful U.SC of nuclear energy in all coun 
tries. 

V 

In the Federal Republic of Germany. Mr 
Hauivvchild said, the intensified utilization of 
atomic energy can be based on an ecunumic- 
atly and security-oriented, highly developed 
reactor technology. An external reflection of 
this capability, he observed, is the fact that 
orders for nuclcar-ericrgy plants have been 
received in the Federal Republic of Ciermany 
from Brazil, Iran and Spain. 

He added: the completion of the nuclear- 
fuel cycling process is taking r>n special signi¬ 
ficance in the Federal Republic of Germany. 
Industry and the German Federal government, 
he observed, are jointly ensuring the supply 
of natural uranium—cspccrally via inter¬ 
national co-operation. The ciemand for the 
enrichment process, he added, is int^eastngly 
being met by installations based on the Gcr- 
man-Briiish-Dutch centrifuge prcKcss. # 


SOLAR-HEATED SWIMMING POOL COMPLEX 
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T he great German authors will no more 
be strangers to the reading public of 
Kerala. This State, which is alrc;idy known for 
its high percentage of literacy has been in the 
forefront of literacy and artistic activities too. 
The few German works, which have till now 
been translated into Malayalajii, have come via 
English. But ni^w, fur the first time in India, 
tile Kerala University has undertaken a major 
project of translating German works directly 
into Malayalam. 

Two important publications have already 
come out. I1ie publication of the first volume 
of selected German ncivelcttes recently, is a 
significant event in the history of IndivGcrman 
cultural relations. Thi.s book, which contains 
the works of great German authors like Goethe, 
Klcist, Ticck, Hoffmann. Brentano and Arnim, 


was released by Dr. R. S. Krishnan, Vice> 
Chancellor, University of Kerala in Trivandrum 
in the presence off Mr. Venzlaff, Consul-Gen* 
eral of the Federal Republic of Germany in 
Madras and before a distinguished audience. 
Dr. K. Bhaskaran Nair, retired Director oC 
Collegiate Education, Mr. E. M. J. Venniyoor, 
Station Director, All India Radio, Trivandrum^ 
and Prof O. N. V. Kunip spt'kc on the occa¬ 
sion. 

The fint publication is a Gcrman-Malayalam 
dictionary, the first German dictionary in an 
Indian language. This book, which fi^rms the 
basis fur the translation project, has already 
won the praise of experts in German Studies 
all over India. Significantly, this dictionary 
was published in 1972 in the birth centenary 
year of Dr. Hermann Gundert, -a German misr- 


sionary who compiled the first Malayalam dic¬ 
tionary and also wrote the first grammar in 
Malayalam. 

Mr. V. C. Chacko, of the Department of 
German, Kerala University, is the author of 
these two works. 

The Department of German also has plans 
to conduct extensive research into various his¬ 
torical and cultural aspects of Indo-Gcrman 
relations. 

Copies of the Gcrman-Malayalam dictio¬ 
nary are available at the University Co-siperat- 
ivc Stores, Trivandrum and the collcctiop of 
German novelettes (German Kathakai) at the 
National Book Stall (Kottayam and Trivan¬ 
drum). 
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GERMAN TEACHING IN KERALA 


UN CORRESPONDENTS’ 
SEMINAR IN BERLIN 


T he Department of Ciciinan of the Uni¬ 
versity Kerala, founded by a lecturer 
of the German Academic Exchange Service, 
has syaiemalically enlarged and improved its 
teaching programme. I'lll 19^4, the depart¬ 
ment was conducting only part time-courses. 
Then it started the first M.A. course and five 
students have now passed this course. Among 
the examiners were Dr. Talgcri, Head of the 
Centre of German Studies at Jawaharlal Nehru 
University (Delhi) and Prof. Engelhard from 


the Indian Institute of Science (Bangal:>rc). 

German is taught in three colleges in Kerala 
(Trivandrum, Calicut, Palai) as an v>plional 
second language for the B.A./B Sc./B.Com. 
courses. Admission for the M.A., course can 
be obtained, by passing the part-time Diploma- 
Course of the Department with gocid results or 
the Mitlclstufe of Max-Muller-Bhavan. I'ri- 
vandrum is now^besides Delhi, Poona, Bombay, 
Benares and Dharwar, the seventh place where 
an M.A. course in German is offered in India 



Firstrank — holder 
Latka Tampi receiv¬ 
ing an award from Mr. 
ty. Vanzlqff^ Counsul 
Genera! of the Fede¬ 
ral Republic of Ger¬ 
many in Madras, at a 
function to ftUcitate 
the M.A. students in 
Trivandrum. Also in 
the picture are (from 
I to r): Dr, A. Kostn- 
German Lecturer 
and Head of the De¬ 
partment, Dr. R.S. 
Krishnan, Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor of Kerala Uni¬ 
versity 



A workshop of the US Correspondents Semi¬ 
nar on Integrated Regional Dnviopment was 
organized by the German Foundation for Inter¬ 
national Development in Berlin recently. 
Among the participants were (i. to r. in pic¬ 
ture) : Mr. G. Wen, New York ; Mr. Zakaria 
Fgypt ; Mr. Saiyid A'. Ahmed, India ; and 
Mr. Dudley Madawela, New York. 
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l AdOKL'S LCONOMK 
THINKING IN fUr. CON n XI 

or ms VISITS togtrmanv 



T AGORE'S visit to Germany strengthened 
the relationship between India and Gcr- 
many that developed several hundred years 
ago. Rabindranath visited Germany first in 
1921, and made two more trips in 1926 and 
1930. 

Ill a memorable speech given on May 20, 
1921, in the Hamburg University, Tagord 
observed that Man and Nature could become 
unified in Goethe alone. He contrasted the way 
in which European settlers sought to destroy 
the forests in the vast plains of North America 
with the Aryan acceptance of the forest and its 
gradual transformation into the tapavona or 
sylvan retreat <»f sages and saints. So Tagore 
wanted that education must develop the per¬ 
sonality of the ehild in the context of Nature. 

'l o Tagore, Germany was not only the coun- 
tiy of Goethe and Kant, but was keen to under¬ 
stand India's spiritual wealth. German nation 
was the only one which did not try to acquire 
India's material wealth. 

In his scheme of work Rabindranath did not 
ignore the question of’earning one's livelihood. 
At the same time, he recognized that it was 
fullncs ctf life which made one happy, not full¬ 
ness of material wealth. 

Moved by the physical privations which the 
people of Germany had to face in the wake of 
the armistice, the poet donated the proceeds of 
his lecture (June 1921, Munich) for the bene¬ 
fit of famished children of Munich. 


While visiting Germany for a second time. 
Tagi^rc spoke on 'Civilization and Progress*' 
(September 10, 1926). What did lie at the root 
of progress (science) was the diligence of the 
West. Culture was the underlying meaning of 
social life while progress denoted the external 
motion of society. The latter was also a force 
that fulfilled human need. But the true signi¬ 
ficance of the force transcended itself. 

In his essay "'Fhe Call of Truth'* Tagore 
implied that the eternal striving cT man is for 
the improvement of his t>wn condition and of 
the state of his environment. “Every man is 
entitled to adequate wages and leisure. To have 
only the barest means of living is an insult." 

Science and the machine have given man 
immense power. Tagore believed that it would 
not bc^ possible to eradicate large-scale poverty 
by selling aside sci^pce, and through sheer 
strength of hand or muscle power. 

Tagore undertook a third trip to Germany 
in 1930. In a speech welcoming Tagore on the 
occasion of his address to Marburg University 
on July 29, Dr. Otto compared Tagore's efforts 
to the cause of his nation with those of Goethe. 
Tagore had established a school at Saminiketan 
where the national tradition would be taught 
in the context of close association with nature. 
He emphasized harmony between man and 
man, man and nature, city and village, science 


and sociciy, and society and stale. In order to 
provide better means of work to the village 
craftsmen and to ensure marketabUity of their 
products. Sriniketan has been training thd 
craftsmen in better techniques* nf production 
and creating markets for the sale of their pro¬ 
ducts. 

Tagore was no advocate of progress through 
socially engineered conflict and struggle. He 
sought for harmony and co-operation. He be¬ 
lieved in the validity of the individual con¬ 
science and in the “infinite personality of 
man." Rabindranath wished to apply the prin¬ 
ciple of co-opcration to our village-based agra¬ 
rian economy. 

Tagore visited (July 1930) Oberammergau 
where he witnessed the Passion Play. *The 
Child,' which he wrote soon after during his 
stay in Germany. It embodies a basic attitude in 
Tagore's thought, namely, his reverence for 
life. The symbolism is as relevant to the story 
of Jesus as to that of Gandhi as later events 
were to prove. 

Rabindranath hoped that Indiaand Germany 
could work togclherin building bridges between 
Hast and West. He referred to his plan of turn¬ 
ing his school at Santiniketan into an inter¬ 
national university. He visualised that the spin- 
tual regeneration of Europe will take place 
first in Germany. Germany, Tagore hoped., 
would bring about a harmonious reconcilia¬ 
tion between science and culture. 


Inc ahove is u of ^ fsMc'-r'iik Ds-. Santf k'um^r Hcsut 

Hrjjafijnrs^t *d' !'«'Mi»niK*v JR)«r>'nitt8i KhariKf «'fuwfr.stiv. at ibr .Mas .'klMt-ll*'- Rbsiati i4i 
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FASTER 

THAN 

THE 

BOYS 


I T was a hushed Olympic Stadium filled 
with over 70,000 spectators when the 
clock read 17:54 in Montreal that day. Atten¬ 
tive, too, were the estimated 800 television 
viewers throughout the world, as eight of the 
world's fastest women crouched into the start, 
ing blocks in anticipation of the start of the 
women's l(X)-mctcr.dash final. The first start¬ 
ing shot was followed viglU away by a second 
one—the electronic timing equipment had 
failed. The second and third attempts were 
also “shot biick,” thanks to piematurc starts 
by two difTercnl conleslants., Fllevcn minutes 
later, the starter gave his fourth signal, this 
time without a hitch. 

Annegrct Kichtei of Dortmund in the I ctlc- 
ral Republic of Ciermaiiy hardly dared to 
leave the starting hkxrk.s. She had earlier ex¬ 
perienced leg cramps For the first fifty 
meters she sprinted along rather gingerly. 
Then, when she realized that the cramps would 
not return—with less than six seconds renno.j 
ing in the dash—shc turned the .power oti 
Twenty meters before the tape sJic passed her 
toughtest rivals, Renalc Steelier of the CiOR 
Ihc silver medalist) and Inge lleltcn, like her 
from Dortmund (the bronze medallist). Annc- 
gret Richter became Olympic champion with a 
lime of 11.08 seconds for the 100 meters. 

Two hours earlier, the 25-ycar-idd oflico 
worker from the Ruhr District became Iho 
world's fastest woman when she ran her semi¬ 
final in the record time of 11.01 seconds. But 
her string of successes didn't stop with these. 

The Dortmund ace. married—husband Man¬ 
fred is a high-hurdlcr—barely missed out on 
two other gold medals by a combined time of 
only 6/l<M)ths of a second. She finished second 
in the 200-mctcr dash with a splendid time 
of 22.39 seconds—the winning time was 22.37 
seconds-—and was a member of the Geiman 
women's 4 x UK)-mctcr relay team that raced 
home with a time of 42.59 seconds, just .04 
seconds behind llie winning team. The usual¬ 


ly rather reserved sprint champion explained 
her margin of loss in the 200 meters by say¬ 
ing: *T should have had a bigger bosom." 
only to add in consternation: "Boy, did T say 
something there!" 

More weighty than Annegrefs medals for 
the sprinters of the German Track and Field 
Federation were the catastrophic perform¬ 
ances of the male sprinters, including one 
selection who was eliminated in one ci the 
early heats with a penultimate lime of 11.17 
seconds. This clocking, 16/IOOths of a second 
slo than Annegret’s record run, would 
barely have sufficed to win the bronze medal 
in the women's final—Inge Ilclten recorded 
that same time for her third-place finish 
Anncgret Richter, a busy housewife in addi- 


Annegret Richter returned from Montreal^ 
with her husbandt Manfred. Here, she's ^ 
showing enthusiasts the medals she won. 


lion to her job, isn't iho covcr-girl type, nor 
the radiant victor. She's modest and reserv¬ 
ed, with an inborn sense rf gratitude and 
considerable empathy. Asked where her silver 
medal for the 200.mctcr dash was, she replied 
quite plainly: "1 gave it to my trainer Wolf¬ 
gang Thiele. That's because f feel I have him 
to thank mostly for my accomplishments." 



.^1 » egret Richter, the world's fastest woman, was given a tumultuous welcome upon 
A' in her home-town of Dortmund after the Montreal Olympics^ 
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COMPUTERISED CANCER CHECK : This computerised tomograph was inauauratad 
recently at a clinic in Munich. The unit enabiea specialists to X-ray the patient s body 
layer by layer and a computer analyses the data. Dr. Mildred Scheal. wife of President 
Scheei. is seen here at the Inauguration ceremony. 


MOORE’S ’’ARCH" ON SHOW ; British 
sculptor Henry Moore Is a frequent visitor 
to the Federal Republic of Germany and 
nearly all his works are cast by Hermann 
Noack in Berlin (West). They include hla 
’Arch’ here seen on temporary exhibit in 
the city’s Tlergarten before transfer to 
Paris next spring. 


SPACELAB TRIALS : This four-let Convair Coronado has been 
on loan to the Federal Republic Aerospace Research Institute id 
Porz, near Cologne, from the US National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration and is currently serving as an air-borne 
laboratory for trails of equipment to be used on board the 
European Spacalab^ scheduled for its first mission in 1980. 


FIRE-FIGHTING GIANT : This amphibious vehicle is a prototype 
fire engine, AIF 1, designed and built In Mainz. It can be used 
in marine fire-fighting. In ahipwrecks. to pump water from 
vessels that have sprung a leak and to put out oil fires on the 
water. The red giagt weighs 16 1/2 tons and is powered by a 
300-hp engine. 














BREAD FOR WORLD 

The welfare operation ^Bread 
for the World** in Its most re* 
cent fund-raising campaign 
(1975-1976) — the 17th drive 
of Its kind — collected dona¬ 
tions in the Federal Republic 
of Germany and West Berlin 
totalling DM 4SJ million. 
(DM 1 Rs. 3.40). Dur¬ 
ing the same period, supple- 
mentaiy funds totalling DM 
4.6 million were collected for 
Brst-aid purposes at the scenes 
of severe catastrophirs. The fig¬ 
ures for the voluntary contrl-' 
bulions which were collect¬ 
ed under sponsorship of the 
German Protestant Church and 
non-alllllated churches — were 
reported by Protestant Church 
authorities In Stuttgart on Sep¬ 
tember 14. 

QUEEN BEES FOR INDIA 
Siateen queen bees and some 
worker-bees arrived In Delhi 
on 15th September from the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 
These bees were passed on to 


**SYMPHONlE** t^ATELLlTE 
TO SERVE UNESCO 
One of the two German- 
Fren^ ‘*Symphonle** conunu- 
nicatlonii satellites is to be 
made available to UNESCO 
for Its 19th general conference 
from October 26 to November 
30 In Nairobi. The satellite 
will relay teletype messages, 
telephone conversations, wire- 
photo transmisilons and data 
between Paris and the confer¬ 
ence headquaiters. This agree¬ 
ment was made, the German 
UNESCO ccmimlsslon reported 

the department of Zoology- 
Entomology of the Himachal 
Pradesh University at Solan. 

The queeu’bees belong to a 
specially industrious strain of 
bees. They have been presented 
by the Institute of Zoology 
University of Bonn, to Improve 
bee strains in India 
GRANTS FOR SHIPS 
The Federal German Minls- 


UN SEA LAW CONFERENCE 


*^H£ fifth round of the In- 
^ ternatlonal Conference on 
Sea Law concluded on Septem¬ 
ber 17, 1976, In New York. 
Delegates from about 150 coun¬ 
tries could not, however, agree 
upon the test of the draft of 
the proposed new version of the 
Sea Law Convention. A spok¬ 
esman of the Bonn delegation 
said that the seven-week-long 
round of discussions failed to 
achieve any results as there 
were differences of opinion bet¬ 
ween the Industrialised and the 
developing countries jas to who 
would in future have the right 
to the mining and the market¬ 
ing of mineral resources found 
under the ocean. 

Speaking on the conclusion 
of the fifth round of talks at 
the UN Sea Law Conference, 


the Federal German Foreign 
Minister, Mr. Hans-Dietiich 
Genscher, said that it was gVat'^ 
fying to note that during the 
course of the difficult negotia¬ 
tions, some progress could be 
achieved in a few fields. On 
the other hand, one should also 
not fail to appreciate the fact 
that considerable efforts are 
required for achieving a satis¬ 
factory settlement on the ques¬ 
tion of free access for ali na¬ 
tions to the raw material re¬ 
serves to be found under the 
ocean. 

Minister Genschcr called 
upon all the parties concern¬ 
ed to find a solution which 
makes It possible to have ac¬ 
cess to the mineral reserves 
under the oceans without any 
discrimination whatsoever. 


with the approval of the Ger¬ 
man Federal Government nnd 
the French Government. 


NEW RESEARCH SHIP 
READY FOR SERVICE 

On August 36 the oew re¬ 
search ship *‘Po8cidoa** of the 
Instflttte for Oceanography la 
Kiel was put io service. Refer¬ 
ring to the new over-all pro¬ 
gramme for maritime research 
and oceanographic technique 
from 1976 through 1979, Min¬ 
ister of Research Matthoefer 

try for Economic Co-operation f 
has allocated DM 140 million 
to enable developing countries 
to import ships built In Ger¬ 
man shipyards for use In ship¬ 
ping and fisheiy proiccts. 

The allocation of these funds 
is expected to enlarge a pro¬ 
gramme under which German 
ships nnd other port-equipment 
were being supplied to devc- , 
loping countries. 

INDUSTRIAL DELEGATION 
IN PHILIPPINES 

A 23-man delegation of the 
Federation of German Indus- ; 
tries (BDI) led by Mr . Hans- 
Guenther Sohl, was received 
by the President of the Philip¬ 
pines, Mr. Marcos in Manila 
recently. 

According lo a spokesman of 
* the Philippines govemment, 
Mr. Sohl informed Mr. Mar¬ 
cos that the discussions which 
‘ the Cierman delegation had 
‘ with representatives of the Phi¬ 
lippines bad revealed a good 
possibility of increased mnlnal 
’ economic relations in the fields 
of trade nnd Industrial co- 
t operation. 

In his reply^ President Mar- 
I cos said that be hoped that an 
■ economic delegation from the 
» Philippines would soon be able 
f to go to the Federal Repnbllc 
of Germany to cont'nne the 


emphasized the major econo¬ 
mic significance of maritime 
research and techniquea In view 
of the Federal Republic of 
Germany's need for future 
supplies of raw materials and 
fomL The new research ves- 
sel*8 assignments will Involve 
in particular thorough surveys 
of the physics, chemistry, bio¬ 
logy and geology of the sea. 
Its areas of service will be the 
baltic and the north sea. 


talks started here so as to 
**open up a new era of econo¬ 
mic relations between the Phi¬ 
lippines and the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany.** 


GREETINGS TO 
PRESIDENT SADAT 
The following is the text of 
a telegram sent by Chancellor 
Schmidt to President Sadat of 
Egypt: 

"TT wm whh • fMliog of 
^ Joy and satisfaction that 
I heard about your re-election 
as President of tlie Arab Re¬ 
public of Egypt. In thb con¬ 
nection, 1 express to you on 
behalf of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, my heartiest congratula¬ 
tions. The policies followed by 
you in the Inst six years during 
which you have conducted the 
destiny of your country, have 
received recognition not only 
amongst your own people nnd 
the Arab nation, but also In 
other parts of the world. 1 -wish 
that you will be able to work 
successfully in your new period 
of office for Ike Happy future 
of your country and your peo¬ 
ple. 1 also hope that It would 
espccinllly be possible to brini 
the stiU smottlderlofi MIddIt 
East conflict closer to a JnSi 
and permanenk^-^ solntioa hi 
peacefnl means.** 
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INDIAN PRESS COMMENTS ON THE ELECTIONS 

The MUa pmi hid • i good cmcrige of the clodihMs la the Federal Begabllc 
of GeraiaBy, reportlag oa the party campalgat, the lasaet at atake aad the atate- 
BMBta hy caadldatei. After the eicctioas. all ladlaa papers carried articles and 
commentaries on the event. We publish hpre excerpts from comdIeBts la Indian 
aewapepera on the electioaa In .the Federal Republic of Germany. 

OUTCOME AS PREDICTED 

THE STATESMAN 

* *Mr. Helmut Schmidt has seen a fairly comfortable majority of 
48 in the Bundestag slashed to a possibly precarious eight* 
leaving little allowance for dissensions or defections; both 
its constituents have lost a siT.all, but significant * percen¬ 
tage of their support. On the other hand the Christian Demo- 
crat-Christian Social Union (the CSU in Bavaria and the GDI) 
elsewhere) will be pleased with its gains, but chagrined by a 
result which leaves It out of power in Bonn, though not neces¬ 
sarily in several of the Laender for the next four years. 

««The main aim of almost everybody is to see that prosperity 
continues; and enough seem to believe that the coalition has 
on the whole combined a healthy economy with Judicious social 
welfare to keep it in power*' 

NARROW WIN 

THE TIMES OF INDIA 

' * *Hr. Schmidt’s manifest confidence is not ill-founded by any 

means, and not merely because, in far more difficult condi¬ 
tions of Britain not long ago. Mr. Harold Wilson managed to 
rule with a wafer-thin majority of one seat only. More to the 
point is the consensus or must of the major policy issues that 
has prevailed in West Germany for some years and is almost 
certain to last, nothwlthstanding the bickering of the elec- 
' tlon campaign. It la not for nothing that discerning obser¬ 
vers of the West German scene have been saying all through the 
battle of the ballot that the victory of either of the two Hel¬ 
muts would make no real difference to the course of West Ger¬ 
man affairs in the near future. 

* "The electorate paid little hood to the CDU*8 nostalgic re¬ 
ferences to the ** economic miracle *•* of Dr. Erhard as'it did 
to the opposition party's criticism of the limited gains of 
Ostpolitik. Most West Germans can see for themselves that 
travel to Berlin and East Germany is freer than it aver was 
during the CDU regime. * * 

CHANGE FROM CONTENT 

THE ECONCIMIC TIMES 

*The FDP is likely to increase its influence on the Schmidt 
Government which is virtually assured of a new term though 
with the latter's parliamentary majority uneasily reduced to 
eight in place of the confident 4 B it presently commands. It 
had been said during the election campaign in which issues 
were at s discount that about tb.e only thing of any interest 
left was the result. The result is now likely to be Joined in 
aerious;debate. 

* *The swing of about 1.4 million voters to the Christian Demo¬ 
crats, added'to the fact that tha latter already enjoy a ^ 
majority in the Upper House which must pass all important bills 
would point to 'a more conservative orlantatlon in West Ger¬ 
many. * ’ 

A JOLT FOR SPD 

i THE HINDUSTAN TIMES 

* «Ths main reason for the CDU party's overall success has to be 
^ sought in the fact that a good proportion of the SPD*a erst¬ 
while supporters has chosen to mark its displeasure with the 
SPD by transferring its allegiance, not to the SPD'a coalition 

. partner, the Free Democrats (FDP), but to the oppoaition Chris- 
h tian Democrat a. The first two have lost what the last have 

gained. The shift indicates a swing* if not against abcial- 
isffl* at least in favour of a flexible state of affairs. * * 

WEST GERMAN ELECTIONS 
THE NATIONAL HERALD 

* 'The election results show that the West Germans atill retain 
their faith in the Social Democrata and their allies but are at 
the same time favourably inclined to understand the message of 
the Christen Democrats. 

''The Social Democrat* B victory * however small* will be In¬ 
terpreted as the West Gsrhan's endorsement of the present Go¬ 
vernment's policy of Ostpolitik, a aubjset which is too elose 
to the people's emotiona and vital intereats. *' 
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r/ie SPO-FDP Coalition, following Jthe 
elactions hald on October 3, has the 
'majority to form the government In the 
8th Bundestag which will by convened in 
mid-December. Our picture shows a view 
of the Bundestag. (See also psga 3). 
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T he social democrats (SPD) and the 
I bcrals (KDP) have polled 42.6 per cent 
and 7.9 per cent of the votes (according to 
the provisional official result of the elcctioas 
for the Bundestag held on October 3), the rul¬ 
ing coalition has retained the majority to 
form a new government. The opposition part¬ 
ies. the CDU and the CSU, have polled 48.6 
per cent of the votes while the splinter parties 



PROVISIONAL OFFICIAL ELECTION RESULTS 


VOTES POLLED AND WON BY PARTIES 


SEATS IN THE BUNDESTAG 

1976 1972 


SPD 

213 

SPD 

230 

CDU 

191 

CDU 

177 

CSU 

53 

CSU 

48 

FDP 

39 

FDP 

41 



1976 


Party 

Votes 

Percent 

SPD 

16 098 632 

-- 42.6 

CDU 

14 368 813 

c* 38.0 

CSU 

4 027 981 

- 10.6 

FDP 

2 995 160 

= 7.9 

OTHER 

PARTIES 

= 0;9 


1972 


Parly 

Votes 

Percent 

SPD 

17 175 169 

45.8 

CDU 

13 190 837 

- 35.2 

CSU 

3 615 183 

« 97 

FDP 

3 129 982. 

^ 8.4 


secured 0.9 per cent in a total voting turn' 
out of 91 per Cent. 

The new distribution of seats in the Bunde¬ 
stag will be: SPD 213 (17 less than in 1972); 
FDP 39 (2 less than in 1972); CDU 191 (14 
more than in 1972); and the CSU 53 (5 more 
than in 1972). Thus the SPD-FDP coalition 
has lost 19 seats and has a narrow major¬ 
ity over the CDU-CSU partners who have 
gained 19 seats but have failed to reach their 
goal of winning an absqlute majority. Hie 
SPD-FDP coalition now has only a majority 
of 8 seats in the Bundestag Lower House of 
Parliament. 

The Berlin (Chamber of* Deputies chose the 
22 Berlin deputies for the Bundestag. On ac¬ 
count 0 ^ Berlin's special status they cannot 
be elected by the people direct and have only 
limited voting righto In the Bundestag. Cor¬ 
responding to the result of the last dection 
for the Chamber of Deputies in Maich 197S, 
the West Berlin CDU sends 11 deputies to 
Bonn, the SPD 10, and the FDP one. The 
election was unanimous. 

The new (eighth) Bundestag will be con¬ 
vened in mid-December this year. Uptil then, 
the present (seventh) Bundestag will continue 
to function. The new Bundestag will 

elect the new Qumoellor. The right to pro¬ 
pose a csindidate lies with the.Federal 
dent who will propose a candidate who he is 
ccnvinced will win the majority of votes in the 
Bundestag. 

Meanwhile, Chancellor Schmidt has re¬ 


affirmed his intention to form the new Gov¬ 
ernment, together with the liberals (FDP) and 
has declared that he will inform the President 
accordii^y. Mr Genscher, the leader of the 
FDP has also reaffirmed his party's intention 
to continue the present coalition with the so¬ 
cial dcmcscrato under Mr Schmidt. 

Mr. Genscher told the press that he had 
met Mr. Helmut Kohl, the narrowly defeated 
CDU candidate for the CHancellorship, but 
had refused to consider the possibility of his 
party (the FDP) joining in a coalftion with 
the CDU/CSU. 

He said the FDP's Executive ^Committee 
decided unanimously at a meeting to turn 
down the invitation and remain a part of the 
present governing SDF-FDP coalition. 


ELECTION VICTORS 

A NUMBER of foreign statesmen have 
ccngratulated Chancellor Schmidt on 
the SPD-FDP election victory. 

The U.S. State Department said that the 
close and friendly rBlatjons, between the Unit¬ 
ed States and the Fedc^ Republic of Ger¬ 
many would not have ohmiged, whatever the 
cicetkm result. It noted that the views of 
CbanecUor Schmidt on world iuues were 
identical with the views of Washington. 

Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko 


The CDU Chairman, Mr. Kohl has an¬ 
nounced that he will serve as the leader of the 
opposition and would resign ns Chief Minister 
of Rhineland-Palatinate. 

Prcaident Scheel had talks with all the 
party leaders but stated that since there are 
two months more for convening the new 
Bundestag, he will give his decision about a 
candidate for Chanceilorehip later. 

' The SPD and the FDP have already had a 
first round of ulks on a common government 
programme. Mr. Schmidt said he would make 
a policy statement of the new government 
before Christmas., He said that even with a 
m:%jority of only eight scats in the Bundestag, 
he did not foresee any difficulties in the con¬ 
tinued future cooperation of the coalition pait- 
ners. 


CONGRATULATED 

said he was ^ad the coalition In the Federal 
Republic wag* to be continued. **The coali¬ 
tion's election victory to a fact and we can¬ 
not but express our satisfaction.^'’ He said he 
was not trying to interfere with the Federal 
Republic's domestic allaifi. The Germ an 
public could naturally elect the govenmient 
tiCty considered to be the figlit one. By con¬ 
cluding treaties with the Soviet Union and 
the cUier Communist states of Eastern Europe, 
the Government coatition had taken "a step 
of historical importance". • 
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PICTl'RF CAPTIONS : Pics. I to 4 show President Scheel. Mr Genschcr (FDP leader). Mr. Kohl (CDl; leader) and 
formei Chancellor Willy Brandt casting their ballot in the elections on October 3. Pk 5 : Chancellor Schmidt at a nevks 
..onfercncc after the announcement of the election result. Pic. 6 ; Mr Brandi. Mr Kohl and Mr Gen^chcr <1. to r ) and 
Mr Strauss (CSl’ leader—seen in TV screen) at a joint news conference. Mr. Strauss appeared to answer questions via 
ihe TV circuit. Pic. 7 : Mr Kohl answers a reporhrr's questions and in Pic. 8 is seen mobbed by newsmen. Pic. 9 . 
Mr Brandt being interviewed for TV, Pic. 10: Mr Genscher talks to a leporler after his election vkiory Pic. n ; Mr 
Kohl (left) anji Mr Genscher met after the announcement of the election results Mr Genscher. at this meeting, luled 
oiii the possibiUtv of ihe FDP joining in a coalition with the CDU CSC. 
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GENSCHER’S TALKS WITH STATESMEN 
DURING UN ASSEMBLY SESSION 


Foreign Minister Hans-Dictrich Genscbc4‘ 
was received in the White House by President 
Ford, during his stay in the USA. The White 
House later announced that President' Ford 
had assured his German guest that the United 
States wishes to render full supp^>rt to the 
proposed convention on human righS when 
it comes before the U.N. General Assembly 
for discussion. 

Foreign Minister Grnscher rcallirmed again 
Bonn's support for American initiatives in 
Rhodesia,and Southern Africa generaliy. 

The Foreign Minister also reported that 
President Ford and U.S. Sccrcta^^y of State 
Henry Kissinger had conferred with Minister 
Genschcr on providing a new stimulus to talks 
in Vienna about balanced reduction of troops 
in central Europe. 

The White House conference, which For¬ 
eign Minister Genschcr reported as having 
represented “a contribution to the friendly 
relations and the exchange al views" between 
the Federal Republic and the United States, 
also dealt with matters including the inter¬ 
national economic situation; Berlin, and as¬ 
pects of the United Nations. 

Mr. Gcnscher 'also met Soviet Foreign 
Minfeter Gromyko in New York. He said 
later: 

*^The main subject of the discussion between 
me and the Soviet Foreign Minister was the 
development of German-Soviet relations. Na¬ 
turally we also considered international mat¬ 
ters. I can say thal> in itself, the length of 
time we devoted to these topics Indicates how 
keenly both sides are interested^ in expanding 
relations and in deepening them. 


C HANCELLOR Helmut Schmidt gave 
several reasons in an interview with 
Dio Presse, Vienna, for the stagnation 
in the Vienna MBFR negotUiilons. **The 
mi'^t important," he said, "is that U.S.-Soviet 
talks on SALT II have not yet led to success. 
1 believe that if this second agreement mate¬ 
rialises next spring it will create the confi¬ 
dence for progress regarding MBFR. Ob¬ 
viously, this SALT II agreement will depend 
on the election and inauguration of the next 
U.S. president. As far as the MBFR talks 
themselves arc concerned, I feel it will next 
year be necessary for them to be raised from 
the expert to the political level to get them in 
full swing again. 1 will play my part in this 
process .... 1 am not thinking of a repro¬ 
duction of the Vienna congress or the Hel¬ 
sinki conference.The first rcquirc- 

tnent is that the heads of govcrnmeui them.- 


Both sides agreed upon conclusion of the 
discussion that it was quite (rank, and, most 
important, constructive. It is becoming quite 
clear that not only,the Federal Republic of 
Germany but also the Soviet Union is interest¬ 
ed in continuing the policy of. detente in 
4 Europe. 

Mr. Genschcr returned to Bonn for the 
elections and flew back to New York on Octo¬ 
ber 6 to attend the U.N. General Assembly 
session and to continue bilateral talks with his 
counterparts* from various countries, among 
them the foreign ministers of China, Mozam 
bique, Argentina and Zambia. Altogether he 
met 16 foreign ministers. 

In his talks with his Chinese colleague, 
Tschiao Kuan-Huu, Mr Genschcr described 
German-Chinese relations as important and 
t'rod. They had an extensive exchange of 
views about world issues, the African contin¬ 
ent being at the centre of their discussion. Mr. 
Gcnscher also met the GDR Foreign Minister. 
Mr. Fischer, and discussed questions of 
mutual interest. 

Interviewed on German TV, Mr. Genschcr 
summed up his talks *in New York and said 
that the increased economic and political im¬ 
portance of the Federal Republic of Germany 
cannot be overlooked. **This is the result %f 
our economic potential and political stability," 
he said and declared that the Federal Republic 
of Germany had applied for a scat in the 
Security Council to which it would be elected. 

He said: "Our initiative on taking of host¬ 
ages has won broad approval and sympathy, 
not only among the Western countries but also 
in the Third JVorld." 


selves intervene and in their talks develop 
new initiatives." 

In another interview, the Chancellor an. 
nounced new initiatives by the German Fed¬ 
eral Government in the field of limitation of 
weapons. For success in this area, he conti¬ 
nued, it would be necessary that "in Vienna 
the discussions—which have become some¬ 
what entangled in a jungle of arguments by 
experts—should get underway again, with 
their aim a balanced—in regard to the two 
sides in this discussion—limitation of arma¬ 
ments." He added: "As part of this-effort it is 
certainly necessary to raise the discussion to 
the political level. Regarding international 
political discussions of limiting armaments, I 
hope that during the spring of 1977 an agree¬ 
ment) will take place between America and 
the Sovic: Union on the second phase* of 
strategic-arms-limitations talks (SALT II)." 


EC SUPPORTS 
BONN INITIATIVE 
IN UN ASSEMBLY 

T he European Community countries 
have — represented by Dutch For¬ 
eign Minister Van der Stoel — acted 
within the U.N. General Assembly to sup¬ 
port Bonn's initiative regarding measures 
to combat hostage taking. 

As President of the EC's Council of 
Foreign Ministers, Foreign Minister Van 
der Stoel told the U.N. General Assembly* 
that no country, no populace and no gov 
ernment can hope any longer to remain 
immune against terroristic acts — not un¬ 
less all countries, individually and together 
undertake joint measures against terrorism 
In Foreign Secretary Van dcr Stoel's opi-* 
nion, there are serious indications tliat the 
international community* is finding itself in 
confrontation with the growing peril cf 
a worldwide network of "professional" 
terrorists. 



GERMAN INTEREST 
IN S. AFRICA SOLUTION 


F oreign Minister Genscher said on 
September 25 on Radio Free Berlin: 
"No one can be interested in the breaking 
out of a racial war in the southern part <dl 
Africa. 

"No one can be interested in such a racial 
war having os one of its elements large 
national efforts—such as, for example, by the 
Soviet Union—that would foster communist 
influence in that area. Therefore it was rigbC 
that the U.S. Secretary of State made efforts 
on behalf of the most bumingly urgent of the 
three problems in the southern part of Africa. 
We have always supported and sympathetic¬ 
ally observed such ^orts. And we see in 
what has now been achieved some welcome 
progress. For, as I have said, nobody can be 
interested in there being a racial war. And I 
believe that once and for all the era of colo¬ 
nialism and racism in Africa must end." 


NEW INITIATIVE FOR FORCE REDUCTIONS 
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IMP MEETING 



FIGHT AGAINST 


INFLATION 


HAS PRIORITY 


A t the IMF Conferenoc the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment Mhs represented by State Secre¬ 
tary Poehl ol the Finance Ministry and from 
October 5 by Finance Minister Apel. The 
main items on the agenda wer« the review 
of the world economic situation, the balance- 
of-payments situation of the developing coun¬ 
tries, exchange rate policies, and the financing 
of balance-of-paymcnts deficits. 

Mr. Poehl outlined the position of the Ger¬ 
man delegation in Bonn on September 29."He 
said, that, like the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, the OECD countries reckoned with a 
real growth of six per cent in 1986. The situ¬ 
ation of the developing countries had also 
substantially improved, especially as regards 
the balance of payments, their combined defi¬ 
cits having been reduced from 37,000 millioo 
doUaia in 1974 to 32,000 million dollars. In 
the Federal Government*s view the world ne- 
cesskm had been overcome but, he said, an 


adjustmeiK of balanoe-af-p^^ment deficits 
ooidd not be achieved solely on the basis of 
cxchaage rates. 

The Federal Oovemnent appreciated why 
countries wished ouneocy credits. It was be- 
dause devaluation did not necessarily bring 
advantages. But in future such credits should 
for the most part be provided by the IMF, 
subject more than hitherto to economic con¬ 
ditions. 

Mr. Poehl fdt that the 130,000 million dol¬ 
lar indebtedness of the developing countries 
should not be overdramatiacd. The Federal 
Govemmenc would reject any proposal, that 
would be tantamount to a debt moratorium. 

The German proposal, which would prob¬ 
ably receive the support of the other members 
of the cluh of ten, should be viewed 'in the 
light of the fact that countries with balance-of- 
payments difficulties were increasingly resort¬ 
ing to special fiind fscilities, so as to avoid 


stringent IMF conditions. Urns a number cf 
bilateral standby credila had been organised 
whereas relatively little use bad been made of 
the four IMF drawing tranches. 

At regards fiscal policy, the Fed^ Gosr. 
ernment held the view Uist efforts should bo 
made to reduce budgetary deficits resultiag 
from the recession. 

As regard/ world unemiiloymeat, the G^ 
man delegation in Manila would start ftdm 
the poaltion that this problem can only be 
solved by vigorously fighting ioflaticn. The 
Federal Govsnunent also agreed with the views 
expretted in the IMF annual report that in the 
near future steps must be taken to ensure that 
the worldwide economy upswing did not 
again speed up dm rate of inflation. In this 
connection Mr. Poehl refeired to the leading 
role cf the USA and the Fedoral Republie 
OemiBiiy in fighting inflation with the aid on 
mooeUry policies." % 


STABILITY IS THE ANSWER TO ECONOMIC GROWTH 


R epresenting the Federal Republic of 
Germany at the IMF conference in 
Manila, State Secretary Poehl of the Fedenol 
Ministry of Finance assessed .the progress of 
the conference os follows in an interview 
with the Westdeutsoher Rundfunk: 

'^Outstanding is the unanimous view that 
the recession has been overcome and the 
world economy is showing an upward turn, 
it is interesting to niHe that, as expressed in 
the communique, the fight against inflation 
heads the list of priorities, especially as most 
countries took quite a different view a few 
years ago. Then it was fdt that a* little more 
inflation would help reduce unemploydient. In 
my opinion, the Fedeial Republic has served 
as an example of how, by means of a con¬ 
sistent stability policy, it b possible to create 
at the same time a basis for economic growth." 

He said: **Thi8 monetary conference has 
definitely been worthwhile. It has been one 
of the most constructive 1 have ever attended. 
The most important result is tha,t the fight 
against inflation has been recognised as tho 
prime objective of economic policy. The 
Managing Director of the IMF, Mr. Witteven 
emphasised this in his speech, but other coun¬ 
tries who have voiced quite different opinions 
in the past now agree that combating infla¬ 
tion is the prerequisite for lasting economic 


growth. 

"The IMF, and in particular Mr. Witteven. 
did not criticise German policy for stability. 
Indeed he explicitly stated that measures to 
overcome unemployment must not be pursued 
at the expense of stability. What we have 
been criticised for is the fact that the Fede¬ 
ral Republic, at least in the view of the IMF, 
still hu a very great balance 'of payments 
surplus. But 1 disagreed with this because 
according to our own statistics our surplus 
has clearly been reduced, and we have, I feel, 
been good creditors. We have increased oar 
importa and this IfiU benefited not least our 
trading partnera, especially the developing 
countries. We have opened our cnpilal mar¬ 
kets to other countries and thus exported 
capital. Moreover, we have seen the value of 
tiic DMark go up nearly 12 per cent this 
year .... What we are a little more con¬ 
cerned about at the moment is the financing 
cf the balance of payments deficits of some 
European countries. 

1 have the impression that the atmospliere 
has been very moderate and that the 
developing countries are appreciating more 
and more that jg 1 would almoat say, dema¬ 
gogic approach at nich conferences does not 
really help them. That is why they have been 
comparatively moderate in their demands at 


this conference." 

Speaking at the IMP Conference, Stale 
Secretary Puehl said only stability, not infla¬ 
tion, was the answer to unemployment and 
economic growth. He stressed that consoli¬ 
dating growth demanded economic discipline. 
Governments would have to reduce budgets 
which had expanded during the recessioii. 
Liquidity had to be kept under strict control 
and wage and incomes policies would have to 
piake allowance^ for productivity. 

Mr. Poehl said the Federal Republic of 
Germany was willing to participate in efforts 
to increase development contributloni In 
their various forms.- Bonn also wanted to lup- 
pcit the bridging operation for the IMFs 
intereatiofuil development association. He 
pointed out that in spite of the recession crisis 
the Federal Republic* of Germany had also 
facilitalcd the growth of imports from deve¬ 
loping countries. 

The Nctlierlands Finance Minister, Mr 
Duisenberg, speaking on behalf of the Europ¬ 
ean Community, said the IMF should be do- 
vfoped into an instrument that would en¬ 
courage member countries to purme a policy 
of stability. The additionni funds agre^ in 
Jamaica were sufficient to cover the credit 
needs of member countries, he said. # 
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PICTORIAL REPORT ON EXHiBiTiONS 


The 'Photokina' exhibition of photo goods in Cologne 
is the biggest event of its kind and this year includ' 
ed 900 exhibitors from 31 nations. India partici* 
pated in a big way in 'Photokina’ ( See GERMAN 


'PHOTOKINA* 


NEWS Oct. 1976 ). The German Industries 
Exhibition in Berlin is another big event and was 
inaugurated this year on September 20 by the 
Federal Minister of Economics, Dr. Hans Friderichs. 

President Scheet takes a keen interest in photography end Is seen 
here trying out the latest movie and still cameras that were exhi¬ 
bited at ‘Photokina/ The exhibits at * Photokina,' represent the 
latest in research and development of photographic equipment^ 




GERMAN INDUSTRIES EXHIBITION 


T nii central theme of the 25lh Ger¬ 
man Industries Exhibition Berlin 1976 
from September 18 to 26, 1976. on the Berlin 
Exhibition Grounds was the “Rational Use 
of r.ncrgy in Conurbations”. This was the 
main subject t f both the concurrent Special 
Exhibition and a four-day special congress 
(September 20—23), in which over 600 per¬ 
sons from 17 countries had applied for mcm* 
bership. « 

Altogether 408 direct exhibitors, including 
399 from the Federal Republic of Germany 
and Berlin (West) and 9 from foreign coun- 
trieii, plus 243 additional representate com¬ 
panies (187 Germiui, 56 foreign) displayed 
their products on 80,(MX) sq. m. ciT exhibititin 
space in IH halls and the Opi.*n-air Section. 
The range of products on view included exhi¬ 
bits from Austria, Denmark. France, Great 
Britain, Italy, the Netherlands, Sweden, Swit- 
zcrland and the Federal Republic of Germany. 
52 non'Commercial exhibitors, consisting dt 
various authorities, associations .tnd institu¬ 
tions, were present. .The 25th German In¬ 
dustries Exhibition Berlin 76 was under tho 
patronage of Walter Scheel, President of the 
Federal Republic. 



Economies Minister friderichs (arrow) at a stall of the German Industries Fair in Berlin 
(West). The fair features a wide variety of industrial products and has a special 
emphasis on new technologies and innovations. 
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SPEECH OF Mr. T.A. PAI. UNION MINISTER FOR INDUSTRY 



EQUAL SHARERS 
THE BENEFIT OF 
TECHNOLOGY 


IN 


I AM grateful fur this opportunity to 
address the Indo^Gcrman Chum^r of 
Commerce at its 20lh Annual Gcncrui Meeting, 
Mr. Sanyal in his welcome speech has been 
generous in his references to my assistance in 
strengthening the close tics between the two 
countries. What 1 particularly appreciate i:i 
his view of recent developments is the optim- 
ism and confidence in the ccufK>mic rclatitms 
developing between the two countries. 

An occasion like this, when we arc review¬ 
ing the relations between the two countries, 
is always a happy one and more si> when 
both the countries are shfTwing evident signs 
of economic recovery and accelerated growth. 
The present upswing in the Federal Republic 
of Germany has lifted it from tfic wm Id reces¬ 
sion and it is estimated that it will achieve 
during this year a minimum real grcnvth of 
6%, when inflation is still running at double 
digit figures in some countries of the W'est- 
•rn world, tlie Federal Republic of Germany 
has been able to o>ntain U within 5'c. 

The mimcle of Germany's recovery after 
the Second World War has proved that 
supreme qualities of scientific endeavour, 
technological expertise, national discipline 
and dedication can survive the worst physical 
devastation and achieve, in a short time, 
growth rates of economic and industrial deve¬ 
lopment which 'are amongst the world's high¬ 
est. Equally historic, tpecialiy to us in the 
dcvclopiiqt world, is the foot that we have been 
made equal sharers of the beneflu cf the 
affluence and advanced technology of the 
Federal Republic of Gennaay. From 1958. 
which marked the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many's assistance to India of DM 660 million 
(DM 1—Rs. 3.40) for the Rourkela Steel 
Plant, to 1975 when the assistance amounted 
o over DM 6.6 billion with several import¬ 


ant projects in the public and private sectors 
which have been the result cf this assistance 
■and are real achievements of India's progress 
towards industrial, scientific and tcchnoloical 
development. The Rourkela Steel Plant, tlte 



The miracle of Germany'^ 
recovery after the second world 
war has proved that supreme 
qualities of scientific endea¬ 
vour, technological expertise, 
national discipline and dedica¬ 
tion can survive the worst phy¬ 
sical devastation and achieve, 
in a short time, growth rates of 
economic and industrial deve¬ 
lopment which are amongst the 
world's highest. 



Rcnrrkcla Fertilizer Plant, the Alloy Steel 
project cf thz Visvcswai^ayya Inon & Steel 
Works, the Neyveli Lignite Corporation, the 
Gujara,. Aromatic Project of the Indian Petro¬ 
chemical Corporation, the expansion of Tata 
EivMncering and Locomodve Company,. 
MICO-BOSCH, the Bihar Alloy Steel Plant. 
Modi Rubber and the participation in several 
deotfical, metaUufgieal engineering, pharma¬ 
ceutical and chemical industries and ida^y 
others can be recounted. It is significant that 
the main thrust of our coUaboraiion in advanc¬ 
ing technology continues as in the manufac¬ 


ture of seamless tubes and super size thermal 
generating sets. 

Our own economic recovery is now a 
feature of worldwide recognition. The recent 
meeting of the National Development C^nui- 
cil, under rhe chairmanship of the Prime 
Minister, was an occasion to review the signi¬ 
ficant all round improvement in cconr)mic 
performance. Foodgrains have touched an 
all time record of over 118 million tonnes. 
There has been a striking improvement in 
the generation of power and in the produc¬ 
tion of coal, steel and fertilizers. Industrial 
growth rate has accelerated from 2.3% iq 
the first half of 1975 to 13% in the first half 
of 1976. The major contribution has come 
from the manufacturing sector, which has 
shown a growth rate of 11.6% during the 
firsll half of 1976 as compared to about 1% 
during the first half of 1975. Even the sector 
of cotUm textiles, referred to by Shri Sanyal, 
has now picked up and production during the 
month of July 1976 been 369 million 
metres as against 353 million metres in June 
1976. The increase in prodiicftion during the 
fitet four months of this financial year has 
been more than 12% for cotton cloth and 
more than 17% for yam. The containment 
of domestic inflation and the sus'ained ex¬ 
port drive has helped to increase our exports 
by over 18% in 1975-76 at a time when 
there was a decline in the voltime of inter¬ 
national trade. These indicators of our 
recent economic growth have emerged 
in the gemulal atmospheae of discipliiid 
and cflidcncy which the National Emergency 
has helped to foster. 

In our present situation of development it 
is appropriate that foreign private investment 
is considered mainly aa a vehicle for the 
transfer of technology to fill up our techno- 
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logical jiap and for the promo* ion cf expoits. 
The framework is both flexible and clear. In 
the publication entitled 'Guidelines for fndus> 
tries 1976-77* brought out by my Ministry, 
illustrative lists of industries have been indi- 
dated where foreign investment and foreign 
technical oollabocation would be considered. 
A simplified procedure has also been provided 
for the import of designs and drawings not 
exceeding Rs. 5 lakhs in value in a year, for 
the manufacture of indusorial machinery, 
machine tools and electrical equipment. We 
arc considering the enhancement of this limit 
ti> Rs. 10 lakhs. A technical development 
fund has also been created for meeting the 
import requirements for modernisation, tech-^ 
nology upgradation and export development 
of several industries and entitlements fTtim 
this fund up to a value of Ks. 25 lakhs per 
NO.!*- iire dealt with expediticusly under sim¬ 
plified prt'ccdures by a high level committee 
m mv Ministry. 

I am happy that there was understanding 
and appreciation of rur policies regarding 
4«"-citrn investnicnl and ft>rcign a>llaboratiiyn 
during ihc visits nf the German Minister for 
f-coiu>mic (\)oporalitm. Mr E Bahr a:id 
ihe Gemian Business Delep.i’itm led by Mr, 
() Wolff von Amerongen. During these dis- 
i’ii'‘Sij«ns Wrc vserc able lo project njw dimen¬ 
sions <if eeoii.'mic «.«x»peraiion These, b’'icfly, 
'Lsere ii’vesinicn! and colKib >ratio:i m high 
techn<vlogk'al industries in India, setting up 
(t| joint liidi'Cierman ventures with substan¬ 
tial espori fHitcntial and jeunt collaborations 
liir projects m third cnunlrics. These import- 
.ini aspects of our economic inter-relationship 
have culminated from our accepted industrial 
advancement and in the progress of our ex¬ 
pons to develop our capabilities for self- 
reliance. 

It is gratifying that exports to the Federal 
Republic of Germany have increased from 
ab^t Rs. 300 million in 1969-70 to Rs. ljt)50 
million in 1974-75. While our exports in 
terms of value have more than doubled in the 
last five years, our imports from the Federal 
Republic of Germany, which continues to be a 
preferred source for import of capital goods, 
have increased even faster with the adveise 
trade gap widening from around Rs. SOO mil¬ 
lion in 1969-70 to over Rs. TfiOO million in 
1974-75. Shri Sanyal has referred to the 
recent development in the reduction of the 
trade gap. But I consider this a good feature 
arising more from the improvement in the 


competitive value and quality of our go'xls in 
the export markets. 

As indicated by Mr. Sanyal. it is necessary 
to further impn^vc our exports, specially d 
finished and engineering gc^s. There is a 
gwxl market in the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many for these products specially those which 
are labour intensive. Hand tools, small tools, 
cutting tools, moulded steel pipes, tubes, fit¬ 
tings, bolts and nuts, machine tools, electri¬ 
cal control gear, switch gear, motors, mechani¬ 
cal pumps, wireless and other electrical equip¬ 
ment, auto parts, bicycle parts and dry cell 
batteries are some of the p^ucts which have 
a good market in the Federal Republic cvf 
Germany. This may be seen from the rise in 
the exports of engineering gixsds to the Federal 
Republic of Germany from Rs. 31 million in 
1970-71 to over Rs. 100 mUlion in 1974-75. 
An achievable target of Rs. ISO million has 
been kepi for 1978-79, which should make 
the Federal Republic of Gennany the best 
market for Indian engineering gcxxls in Ihc 



An achievable target of Rs 
150 milllDn has been kept for 
1978-79, which should make 
the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many the best market for 
Indian engineering goods in 
the Europsan Economic Com¬ 
munity. I am happy that a 
beginning has also been made 
for Indo-German collaboration 
for projects In Third Countries. 



tuivqx.v.n Economic Community. Several 
Indo-German joint ventures in India have con- 
iiibutcd to the success of our export effort and 
I am happy that a beginning has also been 
made for Indo-Gennan collaboration for pro¬ 
jects in third countries. 

I now come to some of the specific issues 
raised by Shri Sanyal. 1 agree that the ex¬ 
port of finished leather and leather articles 
should be assisted in t^ery way. Leather ex¬ 
ports to the Federal Republic of Gennany 


arc expected to reach a level of Rs. 300 erwirs 
during the current year. The performance of 
finished leather exports has been particularly 
commendable, reaching a level of over Rs. 37 
crores between April and June during the 
current year as compared to only about Rs. 
10 crores during the same period last year. 
About the difficulties of high import duty on 
chemicals used for processing of leather, spe^ 
cially naphthalene and ^phenol, I would liko 
to draw Shri Sanyai's attention U> a facility 
recently provided for obviating these difficul¬ 
ties. 1 refer to Ihc scheme of import duty¬ 
free advance licences which covers several 
chemical items including naphthalene and 
phenol. 

Regarding the operation of the Foreign 
Exchange Regulation Act, the recently am¬ 
plified guidelines provide certain clarifica- 
lions for both export-oriented and sophistic 
cated industries. Shri Sanyal has enquired as 
to whether the foreign exchange regulations 
can stand undisturbed fo** long term plan¬ 
ning. It is perhaps a theoretical question to 
answer with reference to the existing scheme 
which is both flexible and pragmatic. I can, 
however, say that the present foreign ex¬ 
change regulation act replaced the previous 
one after a period of about 25 years. More- 
twer. as Shri Sanyal has already t>bserved! 
specific cases have already been settled within 
the present flexible framework, keeping i i 
mind the rationale of our development. 1 
may mention that this rationale has been ap¬ 
preciated by the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many in the light of our objective of becom¬ 
ing «rlf-rcliant. This objective is in conso¬ 
nance with the guidelines initiated by the 
Federal Republic of Germany in May 1975 
in regard to their new development aid 
policy. In fact one of the important princi¬ 
ples of these guidelines is the promotion of 
self-dependence in developing countries, 

About companies whicli have reduced their 
foreign equity holding as provided in the 
Ebreign ^change Regulation Act, I would 
like to say that as applicable to other In¬ 
dian companies, the industrial policy and other 
regulations would continue to operate in 
respect of these companies. 

About the definition of export obligation 
on turnover, 1 understand that a formula 
has been evolved by the Ministry of Com¬ 
merce for the computation of export obliga¬ 
tion tm the basis of ex-factory cost.c/f pro¬ 
duction less excise duty. I shall certainly look 
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into any diflicultu’s arising from specific cusjs 
in the application of this formula. 

Mr Sanyal ha!> rctcrcJ to the diflicul- 
tics in obtaining extension of visas fer Ger’ 
man technicians. German technicians arc 
welcome in accordance with the approved 
contracts in sectors where we lu.'d their ex¬ 
pertise and the visas are valid during the 
currency of their contracts. There may !:.■ 
several oases where extension of the con* 
tract is warranted. It is neccssiU 7 , therefore, 
that such eases are taken up well in advance 
fur extension so that there is no ditliculiy in 
arranging also Tor similar extension of visas. 

It would be more appropriate in respect 
of the few ditlicuities mentioned hy Mr- San¬ 
yal that specific cases are brought to the 
notice of Government. As stated by Mr. 
Sanyal, such specific difficulties have b.'cn 
resolved to mutual satisfaction at informal 
meetings with the rcprcseiilatives of the 
Chamber, the Embassy of the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany and the Ciovernment. I 
am glad that proper contacts have been estab¬ 
lished for resulutii>n of specific issues and 
follow-up of the recent visits of the Geiman 
delegation. 

Coming again to specifics, the facts show 
promising prospects of further development 
in Indo-Cierman ciMiperalion. In 1^75. the 
Federal Republic of Germany topped tlie 
list of Indo-Foreign collab^)ralions with SS> 


• 

The title of one of Goethe's 
novels..-can best describe the 
development of relations bet¬ 
ween the two countries. 'Elec> 
tive Affinities' is the title I have 
in mind and it is in this perspec¬ 
tive that I share with you the 
confidence that relations bet¬ 
ween India and the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany will c ontinue 
to grow from strength to 
strength- 



newly isanetioned collaboiiituins relating 
mostly to industrial machinery. German pri¬ 
vate investment in India has shown an up¬ 
ward trend .since the middle rf 1973, the cum¬ 
ulative investments having increased from DM 
170 miMi‘'n to DM 178 millirr by December 
1975, mainly in marhine building, chemical 
and pharmaceutical industries. India's expoits 
to the Federal Republic of Germany incrciiR- 
ed by 15’,, compared to the last year's fig¬ 
ures, reaching DM 482 million which is tho 
peak since Independence. The agreement 
covering Geixnan financial a.ssistance finalised 
for 1976-77 provides for an amount of DM 
J62 million on (favourable terms, 'file lend¬ 
ing period is now 50 years as against 30 
years previously; interest rate has been ro- 
duced frv>m to 0.75% per annum; the 
grant clement, therefore, increases from 


66% last year to as much as 84% this year, 
thereby confining India's repayment liability 
to only 16% of the aid commitment. F\irther- 
more the recent assistance continues to be 
unibitti and the source of procurement will 
enable the import of capital goods and com¬ 
modities from any country of the world under 
most competitive prices. 

The future prospects and the past history of 
lndo43oiinan relations give us every hopo 
and cxmfidence for its further development 
in harmony and mutual understanding. Two 
hundred years ago, dedicated German scholars 
helped us to rediscover our Sanskrit heritage 
and in turn this exchange helped the German 
cultural renaissance of Goethe, Schiller, 
Heine, Schopenhauer, Kant and Max Mueller. 
Our own contemporai 7 economic renaissance 
is also due, in a measure, to the relations be¬ 
tween the two countries. The great Goethe, 
we may recall, had thought of adapting Kali- 
das' Shakuntala for the German stage. I 
think, the title of one of his novels, which 
shows the way in which he put his knowledge 
of science to imaginative use can best describe 
the development of relations between tha 
two oourthes. '"Elective Affinities*' is the titlo 
I have in mind and it is in this perspective 
that 1 share with you the confidence that no 
latkins between India and the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany wUl continue to grow 
from strength to strength. 



SPEECH OF Mr. P.K. 

SANYAL, PRESIDENT. INDO-GERMAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
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OPTIMISM OVER EXPANSION OF 
INDO-GERMAN ECONOMIC 
RELATIONS 



( WELCOME all you to the 20ih An¬ 
nual General Meeting of the tndivGcr- 
man Chamber of Conuncrce. 

It is with a certain amount ivf pride that 1 
extend a very cordial welcome to the Him. 


Minister Mr. T. A. Pai. I have purposely 
used the word pride because we have always 
had the privilege of getting some of the very 
valuable tiine c>f the Hon. Minister when¬ 
ever we have approached him, the last such 


occasion was the visit of the German businew 
delegation in March this year. 

We are very ha|^>y to have with us here 
today our honorary member. His Excellency 
the Gcrmamn Ambassador. Mr. G. Diehl. 
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You Sir, Mr. Diehl, have been a standing 
source of impetus to this Chamber. I tun 
equally thankful to Mrs. Schoettle, the Ger¬ 
man Consul General in Bombay, for all the 
support she has been extending to the Cham 
ber on every occasion. It is my pleasant task 
to welcome hero the members of other Con¬ 
sular Corps. Trade Representatives and other 
distinguished guests. 

We are all happy that the economic scene 
in our country on the whole looks promising.. 
Barring the minor spurt in prices witnessed a 
few weeks ago, which has b^cn effectively 
controlled as a result of prompt acMrn taken 
by the Government, inflationary f ^recs have 
Ixicn distinctly contained. I he agricultural 
sector has shc'wn an excellent performance’. 
As far as industry* is conccned, ihe growth 
rate has visibly picked up. though in certain 
sectors like cotton textiles and jute, produc¬ 
tion has dropped. In order to maintain, iw 
'ar a.s possible, uninterrupted production, par¬ 
ticularly in the export-oncnted industries, it 
is my humble suggc.siion ihai the (iovemment 
may consider convening at regular intervals a 
kind of tripartite meeting K-lween the CJov- 
emment. the exporting industry and the in¬ 
dustries which provide the essential inputs to 
the cx()orting industry. I have particularly in 
mind at this juncture the leather iiidusiry. Wo 
all know that the leather industry has great 
potential in exporting flnisheu leather and 
leather articles. The progress achieved so far 
has been encouraging. With the bigger de¬ 
mand for export of finished leather, the de¬ 
mand for chemicals for processing leather has 
also substantially increased. It is, however, 
noticed that there arc already signs of a short¬ 
age of certain raw materials which are 
needed by the manufacturers of chemicals for 
processing of leather. I may in this context 
mention two products, namely, nuphlhalcno 
Ufid phenol. Although the Government of 
India seems to be prepared in principle to 
meet the gap by importing these two produces, 
I am afraid the problem will still net be solved 
on account of the incidence of ve^y high im¬ 
port duty. What I am trying to say is that 
importing these products by paying heavy 
import duty will make the chemicals used by 
the leather industry more expensive which will 
in turn affect their os*n export prices. 

During the cuirenl business year of the 
Chamber, we look back on two outstanding 


occasions, when our Chamber got the chance 

being instrumental in reviving the discus¬ 
sions on Indo-Gcrman economic co-operation. 
I refer to the visits of the German Minister for 
Economic Co-operatkm, Mr. E. Bahr and the 
German business delegation under the leader¬ 
ship of Mr. O. Wolff von Amcrongen. One 
can justifiably ask as to what is the outcome 
of these visits and what is the present atmos¬ 
phere with regard to Indo-Gcrman c<vopra1ioti. 
A glance at the statistics, no doub*. justifies a 
certain optimism: 

The Federal Republic of Germany is be 
coming India*s most irniun'iuni partner in iho 
field of technology transfer. ^ In 1975, Cjcrmany 
lotrk the first position with 59 newly sanction¬ 
ed industrial collahoralions, ahead t'f the Iradi- 
liunallv leading partners U.S A. and IJ.K. 



The ever increasing number of 
Indian firms who visit Gorman 
trade fairs ... the unusually 
high number of export enqui¬ 
ries handled by the Chamber 
... the increasing interest 
amongst Indian exporters in 
identifying new products .. 
and the Governmenfs realistic 
export promotion policy, are ail 
healthy signs for a further ex¬ 
pansion of India's exports to 
Germany. 



Since the end of the sixties, Indo-German 
trade is steadily expanding and has now reach¬ 
ed a new peak. 

During the first half of 1976, in spite of 
the worldwide reoession, which also hit the 
German economy, India was able to increase 
her exports to the EEC, where Germany fur¬ 
ther strengthened her position as the second 
largest trading partner of India, next to the 
United Kingdom. During the first half of 
1976, Indian exports to Germany amounted 


to Rs. 139 crores, an increase of ewer tho 
figure of the correspoiuling period of the previ¬ 
ous year. 

I'alking about imports from Germany, I am 
afraid, our German members will be rather 
dis.saUsfied. Whilst Germany's worldwide ex 
ports went up by 13"{' during the finX seven 
months of 1976, Germany's exports to India 
decreased by during the first six munths 
of 1976. The decline in imports and the 
considerable increase- in exports have practi¬ 
cally wiped out India's trade deficit with Cier- 
many. It was reduced during the first half 
of 1976 byTSVi' Uj Rs. 19 crores. 

I am sure that we have not gathered here 
today to ruminate about pa.st achicxemcnts. 
We all have our own practical experience in 
the held tiT lndo-(icrnian economic co-o()cra- 
tlon. and are aware that the present level of 
liido-Ciennan activities in trade and indiistri-il 
colhil>oration do not adc<]uulcly relleei the 
economic ptYtcntial of our two coiiniries The 
leader of the Cierman delegation, Mr. WolIT 
von Ariieiongen, described liido-Cicrman ce<* 
nomic co-opcratic'ji as ‘\apahle of expansion" 
Tlierc arc signs which justify an oplimiM'c 
approach The overall impressum with which 
the German delegation returned to (iermnny 
is one of a visibly improved general attitude 
towards foreign investment. Ihe delegation 
memlx'rs also felt that the (iovemment of 
India has a favourable opinion ahinil the 
activities of the lndo-(ierman companies, due 
in no small measure to the Mgmtieant export 
suev. ss of many Indo-Cicrman joint ventures 
A hiirnuinic contact could be created which 
has undoubtedly increased understanding and 
contributed to a more realistic dialogue. Cer¬ 
tain positive results have already been UA-hiev- 
cd through the informal meetings of the re¬ 
presentatives of our Chamber, the Cierman 
Embassy and the Ministry of binance under 
the chaiimanship of Mr. M. Ci. Kaiil. These 
meetings were agreed to as a follow-up mea¬ 
sure between Mr. Wolff von Amcrongen and 
Mr. M. G. Kaiil. During the first two meet¬ 
ings which were held in the meantime, con- 
r rcte cases could be discussed. Some of these 
have already been solved . 

Views amongst the delegation members were 
split on whether the Indian Government's new 
approach will develop enough mmnentum to 
achieve a breakthrough in the foreign invest¬ 
ment climate. There is no doubt that deci- 
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sions of the InUtan Government on new colla¬ 
boration applications as well as dccisK^ns on 
existing collaborations will he considered in 
Germany as test cases. The questions which 
mainly count in this connection <ire: 

whether c.xisting Indo-(ierman jomi ven 
tures will have to reduce their (icrm:in 
shareholding under FERA in spile of 
the fact that German sliarchc^lding is m 
all cases below 74'•' and in most ca^es 
around SO'r. 

whether csmipaoios which fall in line 
with the requirements FERA can 
expect a clear and steady policy in 
future which enables long term plan¬ 
ning. 

whether cxport-oricniod projects will bj 
considered favcnirahly even if the kn-.'w • 
how involved is not highly sophistleatcd 
but the export earnings arc substantial 
whether Government will folliYW a .lexi- 
blc policy regarding the employment of 
German managerial and technical staff 
in India. In spite of the assurances 
given during the visit i*f the German 
Minister for Ecimomie (‘o-opcraiion, F 
Bahr. m January this year, several (icr- 
fiiaris are facing difliculiics at the 
nuitneiu to get an extension of their 
stay in India. 

Talking about ’ ERA, I would like t.s draw 
your iitteiinnii. Sii. Hon. Minister Shri Pai, to 
the lullo.'.iiig points; 

Opcc u 4 vmpany has complied with the 
lequirenicn’s id l-ERA and reduced its 
non resident equity holding to the re¬ 
quisite Icsel, it should move nut of the 
ambit of the Act altogc'hcr. 

Acairding to the amplified guideline., a 
condition for retaining .^I'c foreign 
equity is that 10^; of the total turnover 
of the company will have to be export¬ 
ed. The ddinition of turnover needs to 
be clarified so that export and domestic 
turnover arc interpreted alike. One pos¬ 
sibility would be to adopt the cx-t'actory 
price of pioductkm or the export turn¬ 
over should be upgraded to match iho 
domestic figure. We arc all aware that 
export prices can be substantially lower 
than domestic prices. 


I have alrcads mentioned about the pluiio- 
mena! growih rate in India's exports to Ger¬ 
mans during the lirsc half of 1976. The ever 
increasing numKrr nf Indian firms who sinii 
G erman trade fairs or exhibit their products, 
the unusually high number of export enquiries 
handled h\ the Chamber at present, the in¬ 
creasing interest am.'ngsi Indian exporters in 
identifying new produces which have a market 
in Ciermany and the Government’s realistic 
export promotion policy', arc all healthy signs 
for a further expansion of India's expors to 
Germany. 

However, these positive trends should not 
create the wrong impression amongst cxpxiri' 
ers that limited efforts are sufficicnr to hit a 
brmanza. Obviously, many firms do no! realize 
that the German market is v'cry s'^phisticated 
and highly competitive. Exporters do neither 
serve the interest of India nor their own if they 
virtually flood the German market with un¬ 
qualified export offers. Such actum not only 
brings no results but also leads to a si*uaiion 
where even competent exporters do mn receive 
the attention of German imponers. Summing 
up the experience the Chamber has had m 
its export promotion efforts. T suggest that 
Indian companies should establish contact uith 
the German market only after they have stud¬ 
ied the mentality of the Gennan importers and 
the structure of the German market. They 
should have a clear picture (^t their own cxpivi 
potential and they will be well advised to make 
full use of all sources of guidance which ar.- 
available in this field. 

Let me finally make a few remarks on the 
Chamber's affairs. The 20ih \nnivcrs;ir\' 
celebrations which were held during the course 
of this year have given a new' boost to the 
activities of our Chamber, resulting in an 
above average increase in membership and 
enquiries handled by the Chamber. At our 
last Annual General Meeting my predecessor 
announced that we were on the threshold of 
having our ipOOth member. In the mean¬ 
time, we have increased our membership to 
nearly ^200. 

It is now my pleasant task to thank various 
Ministries and Departments of the Govern¬ 
ments of India and the Federal Republic of 
Germany, the State Governments, the German 


Embassy in India, the German Consulates and 
the Government of India rcpresentaiives in 
Germany for their sincere co-opeiation and 
assistance. We arc also grateful to the Asso¬ 
ciation of Gennan Chambers of Industry and 
Commerce for all their help and their gener¬ 
ous financial support. 

I would like to thank personally mv c<0lea 
gues on the CommiUee of the Ch'imbcr as well 
as the Chairmen and Members of the Kcgion.i! 
Councils for their close co-operation. I shall 
be failing in my duties if I did not add a word 
of appreciation for the excellent co-<^peration 
I received from Dr. Krueger, the Executive 
Director irf the Chamber, and the serv'ices 
rcndeicd by our staff members. 

Before 1 conclude my sp.:c.:h T would like 
to say that in m> opinion the single most posi 
live development afipicars to be the umsidcr- 
able degree c'f rapport between the Govern¬ 
ment and (he industiies tlirougli various Cham¬ 
bers of Commerce and siinilur <irganisati4»ns. 
It is heartening indeed ih.d the Government 
makes* It a point t\» elicit l!ic opini- n I'f the 
industries on important issues 


NEW PRESIDENT OF THE 
INOO-GERMAN CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE 


Mr. H. G Salgc, Managing Director of 
Siemens India Ltd , is the President of the 
Indo-Cjcniian Chandler of Civmmcrce for the 
year 1976-77. Dr. Eredie A. Mehta, Director 
of Tufa Sons Pvt. Ltd., has been appointed 
V'icc-President and Mi. S. P. M.indelia, Presi¬ 
dent el Century Rayon, Honorarv Treasurer. 

Mr H. G. Salgc is the Managing Director 
of Siemens India since 1973. This is his sectmd 
assignment in India after having worked in 
India frtmi 1964 to 1967 as the Chief Erec¬ 
tion and Commi^si(>^i^g Engineer of Siemens 
AG in connection with the expansion scheme 
of the Rourkela Steel Plant. 

Mr. H. G. Salge joined Siemens AG in 1955 
after having qualified in Electrical Engineering 
from the Technical University in Stuttgart. 
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SPEECH OF Mr. GUENTER DIEHL, AMBASSADOR OF THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 



CONFRONTATION OR 
INTERACTION 

AFTER COLOMBO WHAT ? 


T HI-. 23rd of January, 1976, here in 
Bombay, our Minister for Economic 
('rr>t)cratian, Egon Bahr, addressing the Indo- 
(ierman C'hambcr of Commerce, made an 
.ippeui lor economic detente. He spoke in a 
moment where the call for a new economic 
t.rdcT could mark either the beginning of a 
Ncijniis confrontaMon o: of peaceful interaction. 

In the meantime, the C'tviombo Confer¬ 
ence (-f Non-Aligned States has taken place. 



India took in Colombo a very 
balanced stand and played a 
leading and constructive role. 
This could be expected because 
India is having the problems 
and opportunities of both, the 
developing and the industrializ¬ 
ed countries. It Is only logical 
that these conditions influence 
and define India’s attitudes in 
the international dialogue. 



Has the Colombo Conference lived up to the 
high expectations? To a certain degree it 
has. But it is too early to givs a definite 
answer. 

India lOOk m Colombo a very balanced 
^tand and played a leading and constructive 
role. 'Ihis could be expected because India 
is having the problems and opportunities of 
both, the developing and the industrialised 
countries. It is only logical that these condi¬ 
tions influence and define India's attitudes in 
the iniernationa' dialogue. 


Egt^n Bahr commented on the outcome of 
the Conference as follows: “In the coming 
years we fhall witness a decision as to whether 
the majority of the developing countries—the 
majority that wants to reform the existing 
world economic systenv—wins out, or the 
minority—which in essence wants to do away 
with iho existing world economic system— 
has its way. If wc want to help the majority 
to remain a majority, then we must say yes 
to reforms of the world ccom-niic system.” 

Mr Bahr also said: “The non-aligned 
countiics are concentrating more strongly on 
trade and exchange among themselves. This 
reflects the correct perception that the deve¬ 
loping countries, basically, must help them¬ 
selves.” 

In the self-understanding of most of the 
participants of the C\)lombo Conference the 
language used in the official documents was 
mo..? probably a progressive langulige. As 
wc see it, some of the language is rather out¬ 
dated and there is not much in it than can 
guide the future developments, because it is< 
not corresponding the rcalirics. When 
neocolonialism and ifnperialism are mention¬ 
ed, the Europcan.s fail to understand what 
(his means, because colonialism and imperial¬ 
ism arc in our mind obsolete notions that have 
no real impact on economic and political 
thinkuig, planning and action. In Europe, 
to quote Mr. Bahr again, there are no wicked 
people spending their time thinking how to 
suck the blood of the poor. 

We welcome, on the contrary, the pre¬ 
sence of developing countries in our own 
market. This audience knows that wc help¬ 
ed India to be more competitive in our own 
market. Wc accept the consequences. Ger¬ 
man industry will concentrate more and more 
on sophisticated technologies and has to be¬ 
come more specialised. We hope to be cap¬ 


able to offer the clients in India together 
with our products a high degree of technical 
knowledge, contributing therefore in this 
context also to the furfher development in 
India. 

The European concept is based upon tho 
notion of inlet dependence, that means that 
wc need you and you need us. This is true 
in the emotional, in the intellectual and also 
in the material dimensions of our relation¬ 
ship. 



The European concept is based 
upon the notion of interdepen¬ 
dence, that means that we 
need you and you need us. 
This is true in the emotional, 
in the intellectual and also in 
the material dimensions of our 
relationship 



The approach of interdependence allows 
you and us to combine oo-operation, mutual 
involvement with dignity. 

The European C4>mmunity is still one of 
the most creative and ingenious entities in 
this our world. The Europdan Community 
is first in world trade, number two as far as 
the gross national product is concerned — 
only the United States producing a bigger 
one. In the field of co-opcation and aid the 
European Community is the most potent part¬ 
ner of the non aligned group, not only in 
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quantity, but also in quality. 

Thi.s becomes very visible if you look at 
India's relationship with Europe Ihc Euro¬ 
pean Community is India’s most iinportant 
trading partner. Second arc the United States, 
the third is the Soviet Union. 

The co-operation extended to India by the 
members of the India Consortium bilaterally 
and multilaterully has twenty-two times the 
size ot what all the communist countries in- 
cluduig the Soviet Union are providing for. 
No noise of the red loudspeakers can do away 
with this reality. 

To avoid a possible misunderst.inding, I 
want to say that in my own assessment fndta 
has valuable motives to maintain gtxid rela¬ 
tions with the Soviet Union of which the Indo- 
Soviet Treaty is an expression. The problem 
We discuss here is of a difTereni nature. 

'I he non-aligned g''oup lias failed up to now 
to convince the Soviet Union and the othe** 
communist governed ccruntries to make an ade¬ 
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1 see here another 

field 

for close cooperation 

and 

common action between 

our 

two countries, because a sober 

study of our economic 

and 

political interests will 

show 

that we can join hands 

once 

more to build a now economic 

order. 
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quate contribution to the task of setting up a 
new economic order. 

In the aftermath of the C'olombo Confercnco 
one of the major tasks seems to be if and how 
the Soviet Union and the communist countries 
can be stimulated to make a bigger effort in 
the economic eex^peration with the ntm-aligned 
world. 

In this context wc cannot neglect that a 
disturbing, c^en alarming factor has cem; 
into focus only recently. I mean the growing 
amount of debts that the Soviet Union and its 
allies have contracted in the West. These debts 
amount to 100 biHxm Deutschmark (I'M I — 
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Rs. 3.4()J. In Ole case of my lywn countiy alone 
the sum is 20 billion Deutschmark. ITic en¬ 
tire phenomenon deserves to be f^died in 
detail, because there might be pi'sitive aspects 
also. But one thing is obvious: The Commun¬ 
ist Bloc is not only withholding a substantial 
c«)S Tibuiion to the development of the non- 
aligned countries, but in addition to diverting 
llic avail'ible resources in the Western djnio- 
L.acies into its own orbit, offering reiuris iin 
the money that no developing country can 
afford to pay. Tr goes without saying that under 
these conditions our industry secs no objection 
to do businc.ss with the Easic'n Bloc. 

Ore is entitled to question in the light of 
these events the wliole theory and practice of 
the compe*ing systems. The notion of a merci¬ 
less fight between different bUx's and worlds is 
ba^ically outdated. As the Prime Minister, 
Madame Gandhi, said, there arc nr first, second 
or third win-Ids, there is only one world. 

The notic'n of the different blocs has, if 1 
am not mistaken, been used for the first time in 
1947 by Schduiiow, when the COMINFORM, 
the joint propaganda organisation of the com- 
nninisi countries was founded, and naturally 
the then proclaimed aim was to dc-scribc the 
lU'w non aligned eountricA, and India was sev¬ 
eral times mentioned in this context, as a tar¬ 
get for combined information and propaganJ:i 
effort with the intention to win them over to 
the Gommuiiist Blix*. 

There is a most welcome debate in the Soviet 
leadership if this apptoach is still a valid one, 
bin time is passing, and the non-aligiied coun¬ 
tries cannot be hbimcd if they encourage the 
Soviet Urio:) to live up to the standards that 
fo- example the democra'ic Western countries 
i:i the India Consortium 'nave se*. To bring 
about a row economic order, we need coope¬ 
ration of all the major systems and structures. 


It is a common challenge tha* can only 
met when a common response is given. 

Europe is not only willing, but in addition 
also capable to accept the challenge of setting 
up a new economic order. For the time being 
the European Community remains economic¬ 
ally and politically a healthy, creative and 
sm>ng cniiiy that can live up to the expect¬ 
ations that nearly everybody has. 

The task is not redistribution of wealth, tho 
task is to generate additional genuine product¬ 
ivity in underdeveloped areas. One has to 
keep this in mind when one hears the criticism 
about the European Community's attitude at 
UNCTAD or the Energy Conference. It con- 
not be in the interest of all concerned to wca* 
ken one of the very few entities that are able 
to deliver the goqds. This is just sound econo¬ 
mic behaviour, combined with political wis¬ 
dom. 

One can provoke on purpose chaos and dis- 
ast»»r, doing away with the readiness for co¬ 
operation, leaving no choice than the rebirth 
of nationalistic and egoistic attitudes, where 
everybody cares for himself a*'d looks only 
after his own affairs. It would be a fallback 
into the s!one-age. 

The expectations and the hopes of the cihii- 
muriity of nations oan be met and fulfilled if 
we all combine our strength, both political 
and economic, 'fhis is easier said than done. We 
know that. But it's worthwhile trying, to use the 
influence that for example India and Germany 
have in their respective fields lyf gravity with 
the modest goal to keep allcast a reasonable in¬ 
telligent dialogue ulivc. 1 sec here another field 
for close co«>pcration and common action bet¬ 
ween our two countries, because a sober study 
of our economic and political interests will show 
that wc can join hands once more ti> build a 
new economic order. # 


industries Minister T.A. Pai makes a point to Ambassador Diehl during an informal meeting 
after the meeting of the indo-German Chamber of Commerce in Bombay. 





FOREIGN MINISTER GENSCHER'S ADDRESS AT UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


A POLICY FOR PE ACE 
AND l^lTERNATIO^)AL 
COOPERATION 



The following ore excerpts from the speech mode by Federal Foreign Minister Gcnscher at the 31st General Assembly of 
the United Nations on September 28 In which he proposed a UN Convention Against the I'aking of Hostages. A nrilten reso¬ 
lution addressed to the U.N. Secretary General, as is customary, includes both a draft of the resolution itself and also a 
sopplementary memorandum. The Legal Comniiltee of the U.N. General Assembly Is, as soon as possible, to charge a 
subcommittee with working out-spcedily and before the next session of the General Assembly- the draff of a Convention 
Against the Taking of HostagesvTbe proposal was favourably received by representatives of many naiiouik The Indian Fonign 
Minister, Mr. Chavan, has welcomed the proposal. (See page 19 } 

On October 4, the Steering Committee of the UN GenersI Assembly nnsnimously decided to recommend to the General 
Assembly to ioclude in the ngenda a debate on drafting a convention banning the taking of hostages as proposed by the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 


T he Federal Govc'nment will continuD 
at this General Assembly, as at previous 
ones, to pursue a policy aimed at safeguard¬ 
ing peace and securing international co-ope¬ 
ration. 

The foundations and the objectives of cur 
policy remain uncha4gBd: European union, 
our finnly-Footed position within the Atlantic 
Alliance, which ensures the balance of power 
and is thus the prerequisite for peace in 
Europe, the policy of detente towards the 
states of Eastern l^rope, and partnership and 
an equitable reconciliation of interests with 
the Third World. 

EUROPEAN UNIFICATION 
'The members of the Community have set 
themselves the task ai together putting into 
practice the great historic concept of freedom 
and human dignity. We adhere to the aim of 
European Union. 

Yet the Community is not forward-looking. 
It is not a closed community whose respons¬ 
ibility stops at its own front door. 

It actively supports efforu towards peace 
and justice and for a world economy that is 


open for trade and investment. It is the big¬ 
gest tradii^ partner in the world. 

And it is in particular a partner of the 
Third World as well: As the most important 
source of investment capital and technology, 
as the most important trading partner, and 
as a ptonecr in the creation cf equal, balanced 
relations between Industrfbl Mid developing 
countries. 

THE ATLA^C ALUANCE 
HE Federal Republic of Germany 
* understands this Alliance and its role 
in it as a contribution to the safeguarding of 
peace in its region. 

NATO is a pact for peace and it is in line 
with this understanding of its rf>lc that it 
renders an active contribution of its own to 
detente. I'his Alliance testifies to the doss 
and manifold ties between Western Europe 
and the United States and Canada. 

THE POUCY OF DETENTE 
N Che basis of Uie European Community 
and the Atlantic Alliance a policy of 
realistic detente towards the East became 


possible for Western Eiirop'.-. 

lliet policy starts from the following con¬ 
sideration: 

If we cannot remove the ideological division 
and the basic ditferenoes between political 
and social systems in Europe then it is all 
the more urgent to resolve conflicts by negoti¬ 
ation or at least mitigate them, and to dis¬ 
cover arca.s where cooperation between East 
and West is possible to their mutual advan¬ 
tage and for the bcpefit of the people on 
both siders. 

The ptdicy pursued by the Federal Repub¬ 
lic of Germany in concluding treaties with the 
Soviet Union, the Polish People's Rcpuhlie^ 
Czechoslovakia, and the otiicr members of 
the Warsaw Pact servos this aim. We attach 
special importance to the further development 
of the relationship between the two German 
states on the basis of treaty arrangements. 
The policy of detente pursued by the Fed¬ 
eral Grwernment is a long-term poiic>. 

The nations of Europe, the United Stages 
and Canada held the Conference on Security 
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and Co-<^pcration in Elu.'opc IIk*\ lui\c l:nvl 
down principles r«>r pe;K;cfut rcliiriduf. and 
a^ed on a whole scmcs siveifie arrange¬ 
ments. 

Among other things, these arc nrended in 
foster economic and sc’cniific ft»-«)pera*ion, 
regulate humanitarian qiicstioa.s. ajid f icilitat^' 
contacts between people in Fast and Wc«t 
and the exchange oF 'ideas and information, 
in the military held they arc intended to build 
up eonhdenec. 

All ( f these arrangements must now be p«i 
in»o practice. Ihe more coopcrat.on across 
ideological barrier becomes possible and the 
less energy will be wasted in Ftcrile crmfroni- 
ation, the more will the nation.s of Europe 


be able to contribute to an equitable rccQ^ 

ciliation of interests between the irdustrii^lttd' iintlinehingly conunue its 

countries of the Third World. icme and thus contribiptc to 


No nation can be more interested 
f.>pcration across Uic frontiers of 
systems ih'tn the German people th; 
pellcd to live in two States. 

Through Germany runs ihc front 
divides Europe. Our negotiations with tl 
have also been, and will continue to' 
cemed with casing conditions lor th( 
and with further developing C'>-opcratl 

To pursue a policy of detente in a 
country and for a divided country i.s a' 
and at the same time a difficult tusk. 

Germans knew that there is no aeceptlil 
alternative to it. 

A great deal has been made possible by 
negotiation between the two German states, 
much has been achieved in the wav of practi¬ 
cal improvements; human suffeing could be 
alleviated; human contacts between Germans 
became increasingly possible. But by fne not 
all objectives have been attained. As before, 
the aim of our policy is to overcome the 
painful consequences of the division of Ger¬ 
many by patient negotiation. 

The Federal Government d.'cs not resign 
in the face of the reality o| a frontier where 
only recently shots were still hred on the 
other side. Tliis must at last be sl:ppcd. 

The Federal Government will not tire in 
its efforts to achieve this as well, by means of 
its policy of detente. 

In the heart of Germany lies also the city 
which for belter or woisc has been •. touch¬ 


stone of detente: Berlin. 

The Federal (itwenimcni will not relax its 
ctforLs to promote the •viability of West Ber¬ 
lin For Berlin, the strict observance and full 
d[>(>licatKm of the Quadrijlartitc Agrcemeni 
is of essential importance. Ilie Federal Guv- 
iTtimeni will, as before, ensure that West 
Berlin continues to be included in inier- 
nationul c\>-ope'aiion. 

The more we succeed in this the less will 
be the danger of the city again becoming a 
squrcc of international cisis. 

The f edcral .GLepubhe of Gcrma:iy whose 
cign policy has been-a pijlicv of. and fqj 
eace ffoni the very flrsl day gf c.^tcncc,;'; 

of .dc- 
yarding ' 

Of peace. It remains politicalto, 
work for A slate of peace ‘n jEifrop^. in^l^iich 
the.-' German Ration '^iU,detain ifk 
.h^.ush 

io9y has |^as^*d 

tha dij^bapn df'^fihe.,^ei 




lATlOl 

I 

I .prOgfcss of 04 
lions so 

balancc^t reduction 

succe|^l.ii 

hing could constitute 

efforts in talldr with the ul|ted States, the 
Soviet Union and o'her countries concerned, 
to get the stagnant'expert discussions on 
MBFR in Vienna going ligain. This was an¬ 
nounced by Chancellor Schmidt last week. 

In Europe, within the framework of th^ 
negotiations in Vienna, the Federal Govern- 
nwnt will continue to seek Ihe establishment 
of an equal and hence stable relationship of 
power in central Europe. 

The Federal Government welcomes the re¬ 
quest made by the non-aligned States in 
Colombo calling for a special session of the 
General Assembly to deal with questions of 
world-wide disarmament and is ready to play 
a constructive part in it. 


SAFEGUARDING THE PEACE 


I. TIIK MIDDLE EAST 

A t the 1974 Session of the General As- 
SL-nibly, the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many slated that a peace settlement, apart 
flora providing for the termination of the 
territorial occupation, should make allowance 
for the right of self-determination of the Pales¬ 
tinian people, including the right to establish 
a state authority, and for Israel's right to live 
within secure and recognized b'unda'ics. 

The Federal Republic i>f Get many, to 

gethcr with its partners in the European Com¬ 
munity, has a vital interest in a peaceful soUi- 
.JiCjp to the conflict in its ncighbimring region 
south, and today it is more than ever 
%4i|i^cd that a solution is possible. 

"iE|ki|{^pecial interest in th's region also finds 
ct^preil^n in the Euro-Arab dialogue. 

- 2. ’^LITHERN AFRICA 

, It'Is-^possible to imagine the vensequen- 
cef^iU war embracing the whole region 

All countries in that reeion are 
this. The Federal Republic Gcr- 
"'lus, therefore, not abandoned hope of 
Cul solution being achieved, 
it knows: 

Only wlicrc no ime attempts to hold up 
a historically necessary change c.m we 
expect peaceful developments, -^an we 
feel that peace is secure. 

Everyone must realize, also in southern 
Africa»-thaX racism and colonialism no 
longer have a place in this world. The 
sands.- have run out. 

Southern Africa too must determine its 
own destiny. There is only one way 
to attain this: 

Blacks gnd whites must develop some 
fonn of co-operation based on equality 
which will prove a sound foundation 
also in future: Majority rule, but at the 
same time safeguards lor the rights of 
the minority. 

In Rhodesia, as we hope, the first and 
decisive step in this direction has now 
been taken. This could be the bcgUining 
of'an erh of people of all races in 
soulhem Africa living peacefully to- 
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FOREIGN MINISTER CHAVAN SUPPORTS BONN INITIATIVE 
IN UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


ladian Foreign MlaiAfer Crhavan. speaking at the U.N. General Assembly.on October 4, said In a speech' (hat 
was rccelfed with wide applause that It was a '‘pernicious practice of maklug hostages of Innocent persons fur 
political or other reasons. I feel sure that this practice deserves to be condemned by all states in the strongest 
terms. But what is more important is that we should all do soracihing more to put an end to it. The Initiative 
taken by the Federal Republic of Germany to propose an international convention against the taking of Irastagcs 
is timely. The terms of such a convention should be so drafted as to secure the widest possible support.** 


gcthcr. 

As repards the Namibia problem, wc tc 
affirm the demands: ^ 

That the rule of S<'uth .Africi should 
end find (he earliest possible du*c f‘.<r 
independence be tixed in a bindinj* 
manner; 

That tiu competence rf the UniteJ 
Nations should be recepnised to lead 
the former mandated territory t«^ inde¬ 
pendence; 

that in exercising the right I'f self- 
determination unde*- the supervision of 
the United Nations all political groups 
in the ctiuntry should participate in the 
preparations for inde[x;ndeiioe. 

The hcdcral Government will assist a 
tree Namibia as far as possible in building 
up its economy. 

Wc appeal again to the Government of 
the Republic of South Africa to give up the 
policy of apartheid and not to oppose neces¬ 
sary reforms any longer. Only those who 
arc prepared to carry out the necessary j; 
changes can preserve the heritage of the past. 

W'c suppini the appical of President Ken- | 
nelh Kauiida of Zambia the whites in ' i 

southern Africa to ji'in with the other parts 
of Africa "in creating a new society which is 
not based on colour. * 

Only then will it be possible for a new so¬ 
ciety of black and white Africans with equal 
rights to master together the great task of 
developing the continent. 
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MEASURES TO SAFEGUARp 
HUMAN RIGHTS 

G F.NHRAL ;icccptancc and respect 
f>ir, human rights is an inalienable ele¬ 
ment of any order of peace and world-wide 
co-operation. 

This is one of the noblest aims of the 
United Nations. The concept of human 
rights has played a decisive role to the United 
Nations' emergence. 

The year 1976 is a historical ye.ar for the 
human rights and for the United Nations. 

An institution should therefore be establish¬ 
ed which should ensure comprehensive and 
world-wide protection of human rights. What 
we need is an independent, international 
authority passing objective judgements to en¬ 
sure that human rights are safeguarded in all 
parts of the world. Such an authority would 
not be directed against anybody, it would be 
there for somebexly, namely the individual 
human being and his rights. 

The phase of codifying human rights was 
long and difficult. It lasted 30 yeank 
The implementing phase will perhaps be 
even more difficult, but this should not lead 
us to believe that we can take that much time 
again. 

Much patient negotiating wilf be neccssafy 
Our aim must be to guarantee the applica¬ 
tion of human rights world.widc by means of 
an institution which would prevent the human 
rights question from being abused for politi¬ 
cal purposes. 

The Government of the Federal Republic 
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of Germany is aware that this is a difficult 
task. But It is convinced that ihe aim of esta- 
blishing an intcmatiooal c>;urt for human 
riyhis can be attained. 

WORLD WIDE ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION 

HA\ t‘ already pointed out that it is alsts 
the application human tielrs that makes 
it incumbent oh us to reduce the eeoromic 
gap between the rich and the <fountrics. 
The difference in nrrvpt'm^ Isetwccn North 
and South is n th.'cat to peace ar*d Kiabiliis 
through.-ut the world The Governmcni 
the Federal Republic of Ciemuny notes uith 
great satisfaction that the uill for coopera¬ 
tion which IS prcrc<^uisitc ' to an\ elTectise 
action in this field has grown in all parts of 
the world and today is actual]) unchallenged. 

In 1975, the yciu’ of the nadir of recession, 
the natiorul products of the frec-market in¬ 
dustrialized countries fell and alihouch the 
developing countries’ national p'oducts con¬ 
tinued to rise, their growth rate sharpiv declin¬ 
ed and dropped in man> developing countries 
bclou the growth rate of the population 

The gap between industrialized and deve¬ 
loping countries had decreased for the first 
lime—^bui It had decreased because the world 
as a whole became p<x>rer 

The world became all of a sudden aware 
of the magnitude of the threat. We had to 
realize that development as such can bv* accele¬ 
rated only within an international economy 
which, as a whole, is expanding. 

It was this experience that increased the 
awareness of the need for co-opcratK>n and 
made 197.S the ycaj u common departure. 

The Federal Govcrnmcni rc«tlizes without 
any iUuvUmi that up to now we have come only 
a short way together, but even along this short 
distance we certainly have scored results: 

In 1975 tlicre was a sharp rise in the 
flv'w of capital into the developing 
countries. 

The OECD countries increased their offi?- 
cial and private capital transfers to the un¬ 
precedented amount of 39 thousand million 
dollars which is an increase of 40 per cent. 

This means that for the first time ever the 
target of the capital transfer amounting to 1 
per cent of the gross national product was 
reached' 

The Federal Republic of Germany exceeded 
that target by 1.18 per cent. 

At the same lime there was an iiKreasc in 
the capital influx from the OPEC countries. 

Pn?gress was made in the efforts to stabi¬ 
lize the developing countries' export earnings: 

The International Monetary Fund consi¬ 
derably wklc^iod the pc^ssibilities of taking up 
compensatory credits in the event of a decline 
in export earnings. 

The European Community in the Lvnne 
Convention set up the world's first sUbilizing 


system for commodity expivis from dcv.Jloping 
countries. 

Progress was also made in the opening of 
markets to Third World expons: 

The multilateral trade negotiations in 
Geneva have made this objective a focal sub¬ 
ject for talks. 

This >ear, to.\ the Furv'pean Community 
plans to increase esscnliallv the possihilitieN 
for lanff.free imports I'f industrial gi*ods ftJ’m 
developing countries. 

In 1975 the Federal Republic ol Cicr- 
maiiy increased its imp rts of nianiifaciurjs 
friiiii deveU^pmg countries bv one quarter .md 
that in a vear of heavs recession. 

I iiially. to promote the development of 
agriculture in the Thud W^ rld. ii was decided 
to set up a fund which will make available 
considerable funds to increase agricultural 
production. 

To speed up the devcl«*pmcnt of the ThirJ 
World is the common task of all counincs 

It requires the developing c. unines them¬ 
selves to oonceniraie their strength on the 
development goal. 

It also requires them to assist one amitlier. 
The <fOverrmenl of the T’ederal Republic of 
Germany therefore appreciates ii that the 
Colombo Conference sirongiv emphasized ihc 
idea of coUeciive self-help. 

Already now. the oil-producing couriines 
substartiallv coiiinbute to the transfer of re¬ 
sources to developing countries in want ot 
capital At the latest OPEC Conferenct ihev 
also showed readiness to share in the respons- 
ibility for the wiirld economy as a whole, 

But urdoiibiedly the largest external con- 
tributu n to development has to come from 
the industrializcd countries; in the past the 
free-market industrialUcd countries have al¬ 
ready been a motor of Tliird World develop¬ 
ment. 

TTie power of that motor must grow even 
stronger. 

Ths* integration of the countries with a 
centrally controlled economy into the world- 
economic system, which began in recent vears, 
now opens, up the possibility that they, too, 
will finally bmme a motor of development. 

Ibis pKissibility should, however, h*' used. 

Trade between frec-market industrialized 
countries and centrally planning industrialized 
countries has almost quadrupled during the 
past four years. 

R is necenary now u> increase trade bet¬ 
ween cet^rally planning industrialized coun¬ 
tries ancf '^V(dopiii| countries with similar 
speed. 

• The potential is enormous: 

Whereas free-market industrialized coun¬ 
tries absorb three quarters of the deve¬ 
loping cduntries* exports, the share of tho 
centrally planning industrialized countries in 
these exports is no more than 4 per cent. 

Looking ahead, the question* is: 

What can and what must we do together 


now in order to promote the equitable rccon- 
ciliaiion I’f inieresiK between . indiisirialLzcd 
and developing countries'’ 

a In the four commi-ssions of the CIEC, 
in the fields of energv-, commodities, fin¬ 
ance and development, we must quick- 
i> find concrete solutions to the prob¬ 
lems defined in the initial phase ot the 
conference. ^ 

• .*\i the meetings and cvmferenccs on 
e 'mmoditv problems decided on b> 
LNt TAD 1\’ wc must achieve rapid 
.ind appropruiic results. 

• We woulJ like to see all industrialized 
eouniric'*. whatever their economic sys¬ 
tem. make greater efforts with regard to 
the transfer of capital and technology to 
developing c'untric*' The developing 
c- uniric'^ for their part, should create 
the pn rciiinsiies for these efloris to be 

S'Jwwes'-^’iii 

• NV(. leeard an intensified industnaliza- 
tiun of the dcveh'ping eounliies as an 
urg. nt retjiiirerneni. 

We ihercfoie f>aTiiciplie in all Lfforis con- 
''ibiiline To ihiN e .il and are prepared to opc i 
k iir ni.irke:-- s:ill more. 

Ihe lu’uui I [ the piohlenis of indehied- 
ne^s bevtinics u more and more pressing rc- 
quiremeni Like other ci'uniries. the l ederal 
RepuMie ot Cjcrmanv gives die s •liiiion i4 
this problem pn- nls .illention 

In tlie spin; which h.is imbued the federal 
RepiibliL (iermanv m leiidcnng its financial 
assi*^taiKe and in contmuiiu'. n* r—ider such 
assisiai'Ce, it will, ti'geiher with other donor 
countries. use ik full enermes i - help stilve 
ihc problem of indebtedne'>s. 

In doing SCI, we place our full c*'iilidenc.* 
in the future ot ihc developing couiitiies and 
their peoples. 

The success of our endeavours to build a 
C(.>-opeiativc vs 'rid will decisively be influenced 
bv llie outcome of the Conference <'n ihe law' 
of the Sea. 

We have declared the sea the common heri¬ 
tage of mankind. It is now essential Ui trans¬ 
late this principle into realitv. 

The Cjovernmeni of the Federal Republic 
of Gcimany will actively participate in the 
work on these problems because it is convin¬ 
ced dial the problems of the developing coun¬ 
tries are the problems of the industrialized 
countries a.s well. 

IliU is a new piece of knowledge which 
not yet all of our citizens find easy to accept. 

In our countries many people still have to 
learn that their own destiny is connected with 
that of all others. 

In all industrialized ccuntrics a great deal 
of information and education is still neces¬ 
sary to make it understood that the North- 
South dialogue is not crcncerned with the 
giving and faking of alms, but that it is con¬ 
cerned with our common future. ^ 
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T he a^IEF purpose oi Film Festivals ” 
said Dr. Alfred Bauer, the retiring 
Director of Berlin Intenational Film Festivals, 
'is not only to provide an opportunity Cor peo¬ 
ple to view 'select* films from all over the 
world but to encourage serious entrepreneur- 
directors to make better and better films. The 
festival gives them a rare chance to congregate 
in Berlin—the heart of Europe—every year 
and discuss the possibilities of new avenues for 
the distribution of their films. So, you see, the 
primary advantage is two-fold. We are able to 
assess in which direction the winds of change 
are taking place as regards the production of 
aesthetic films and the ^Im-makers are able to 
benefit from the advantages of the film market 
at the Festival. And we have all been extreme¬ 
ly satisfied with the results. It entails a lot of 


strenuous work and funds but the result is well 
worth it. We get to meet the cream of avant. 
garde film-makers and artistes and there is a 
constant mutual exchange of fresh ideas, fresh 
convictions.** 

Two American film-makers I spoke to voiced 
almost identical opinions about the Festival. 
Maurice Welsh Gable from Virginia had his 
film Canoe' screened the' evening before we 
conversed. ‘*1 am very pleased to be here. I'm 
able to meet so many fellow^irectors. I have 
discussed many things here. But Jor my visit 
here, it would have been impossible to do so 
many things as I've been able tc do." Gable, 
in fact, plans to visit India shortly to do re¬ 
search for his next film based on an English 
settlement in Calcutta. 

Jack Macey, another American director. 


simply tcH it as it exists. This trend is more* 
down-Uv^arlh.*' 

The daily Press conferences kept the partici¬ 
pating journalists and consequently the news¬ 
paper readers and other delegates well inform¬ 
ed about the quality of each film shown at the 
Festival. There was an air of carnival gaiety all 
through the duration of the twelve-day Festi¬ 
val. The Festival offices, which were centrally 
situated at the Europa Centre, presented an 
.atmosphere of hustle-bustle and feverish activ¬ 
ity. Although all the delegates and invitees 
were issued their respective tickets on the first 
day, there were always demands to pacify the 
cxld latecomers. 

The Journalists' Club, also situated quite 
close to the Festival ofiice, was the venue off 
several formal parties hosted in the early cven- 
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agreed that each year he banked on the Festi¬ 
val to keep him from getting ^‘mentally isolat¬ 
ed" from what European directors were doing. 
"I had seen Truffaut's film,'* he said, "hut here 
I saw it in a different perspective—^because I 
was able to discuss it with several journalists. 
This is the home-ground of the intellectually 
alert film-maker. The narrative form is slowly 
dying out. Films arc becoming more realistic 
everywhere, especially here, in Europe; even 
subtle symbolism intrudes. cThesc directors 



ings. The opening night was celebrated by a 
warm get-together at Hotel Kempinsky, where 
the various delegates were introduced to one 
another. The chief topic of interest at these 
parties seemed to be the need for nev/ market# 
for the distribution of films. Several European 
directors showed su'-prisc that there were no 
regular art theatres in India. Eveif the averago 
off lieat or art film, they argued, would then 
have to have a fair sprinkling of commcrci'ilism 
in order to gain screening time. Otherwise, 
the chances of getting good films rclca^icd would 
be nil. 

India had no official entry in the competitive 
section—-a pity of pities. ‘Chatrabhang' was 
shown in the Youth Fo'^um. Its yruig and 
ir*clligcnt woman director Nina Shivdisani 
had a somewhat difficult time fielding the on¬ 
slaught of questions from foreign journalists 
after the screening. Disappc3inimcpt at the 
choice of the Indian film was appa'^ent. Most 
people wanted to know why every film fron 
India had to b e drab r eplicas of 

Pic. 1 shows Indian star Mailika Sarabhal 
and Mr. K.N. Prasad of the Indian Ministry 
of Information and Broadcasting (extrema 
left) at the festival. Pic. 2 shows Matlika 
Sarabhai with Dr. Alfred Bauer the retiring 
director of the festival while in pic, 3 she 
participates in the vintage car rally at tha 
Berilinale. 
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KILLER DEFECT CURED : Twins Warner and Erwin Rohringer 
ware Iwrn in 1969 with e rare and fatal defect—they lacked 
immune response and could die of even a bug bite. They spent 
three years in a sterile plastic tent at Ulm University Hospital 
(pic) and though one of the twins. Erwin, could not survive. 
Werner is now healthy after he was given bone marrow trans- 
fusions. 



EUROCONTROL FOR AIR SAFETY : One hundred such hot 
scats await control tower staff at the new air safety control cen¬ 
tre in Karlsruhe. Eurocontrol took four years and DM 135 
million (DM 1 -Rs. 3.40) to build, and will coordinate and su¬ 
pervise both civil and military aviation above altitudes of 7.500 
me'tras. It will employ 500 people to keep an eye on an ettimt- 
ated 20.000 flight movements a month. 




HANDICAPPED OLY¬ 
MPIANS ; The Ger¬ 
man. contingent to 
the Olympics of the 
Handicapped, held 
,,in Toronto. Canada, 
consisfed of 11 blind 
or near-blind per¬ 
sons. 18 amputees, 
and 65 persons con¬ 
fined to wheelchairs. 
They captured 104 
gold, silver, and bro¬ 
nze medals at the 
Games and are seen 
here with Mrs. Anne- 
marie Ranger. Presi¬ 
dent of the German 
Bundestag. who 
gave a reception for 
the German team. 
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FOREIGN TRADF 
IN FOOD RISES 


Tlie Miniitty 
AgHcMlIiire 

23 that 


of Food and 


Foffoign Miafatcri 
Dr. Adam Malik, and the West 
Gcnnaa amhassador. Dr. Knit 
Movciler sigaed the agreemeat. 
The loaa will he tor a hc^lod 
Import of ^ 2 yean at an Interest rate of 
M fart. th. Fedenil ^ ^ 

•*•“ th. «to«faHi oC th. nwd Ml. 

. Dr. Malik. Altogrthcr Mom. 

*'L?!!‘*?-*L **• !.?* * rf. hw rMcivwl DM W3 bMiM 

. » , .iv’ T. “ lu^T *" <"»" *»•- 

(DM W M-MhU. ^ c«n-.y rtM. 1*70. 

exports of fiMid products rose 

*.» par CMI I. DM 5^ aril- «*AND SPEAKS 

liM. Th. faDMit Mpfa- fa, at JNU SEMINAR 
food was yahied at DM ll,d00 .Mr. Khuh Chand, ladle’s 
11 per cent more former Ambassador to the 
la 1975*s test half. Food Federal Republic of Germany 
imports accounted for 16 per and now President of the 
cent of the Federal Republic lado-German Society, spoke 
of Germany’s total Imports In on September 17 at a stminar 
the test half of this year, com- la the Jawaharlal Nehru Un> 
wllh 17 per cent la versHy on ’Parlies and Ele- 


INDIAN ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERS VISIT GERMANY 



Mr. M An Rahman, Indian Ambaaaador In Bonn (aatramo iafi) la 
aaan harm with tha Indian alacirleal anginaara during iha fara^ 
wall function. 


Twenty six Indian electrical 
engincen were glren a farewell 
at the Essen power engiaeers 

EMX*. ^ ....a ■ n .. training centre. The functloB yatfous 

1673 s test MX months; and for ctlons In the Federal Repub- • ^ j • __■ 

was also attended by the IndbiB factories 


The Indian 


power stations 


4 per cent (first half of 1975i 

5 per cent) of total exports. 


He of Germany—1676’ 

Mr. Khub Chand gave a 
resume of the parties and the 
election ayetem. His well Infor¬ 
med bnd detailed analysis of 
Federal Republic of the German election scene 

advance a loan derived from his own studies 

of DM 100 m. (Rs. 365 m.) to as also his personal observa- ATOM-POWERED 

Indonesia In the fiscal ^ycar lioiOi during the period of his CONTAINER SHIP 

1676-77 under a financial aid diplomatic assignment In " 

Bonn. 


LOAN FOR 
INDONESIA 

The 


The 

three months In Essen to They 
gcgualnt Itself wUh the latest shifts In 
(perman pow^ technology, as tions for 
guests of the Federal Govern^ tical cxpcitence. 


a week to get prae- 


that plans had been drawn 
for the constnfictlon of an j 

Federal Minister of Research fueled contalanr riilp of 
Mr. Matthoefer said recently horsepower — the currently top 

of perform- 


INDIAN INDUSTRIAL DELEGATION IN GERMANY 



The possibilities of long¬ 
term c€»-opcratioB with German 
firms were examined by the 
ten-man delegation of the In¬ 
dian Chamber of Conuncrcc 
and Industry during their virit 
to the Federal Republic of 
Germany from September 26 
to October 6. 


GERMAN-YEMENI 
CAPITAL AID 
AGREEMENT 


A capllal I 
32 mte. DM 
Sept. 23, In t 



In the picture at left, Mr. this agreearart the Federal gov- 
R.P. Mc^, Preeldent of the erauMUl has taken Into accouut 
Indian Oiamber of Comnmrco the fact that tee Arab Repi^ 
In Chknlta and tee leader of Ik of Yemen k one of tea 25 
the delegation (right) k seen pooierf devrfoplng c au ntii s i ol 
being received by Dr. ^hwcd4 tee worlth R may he recalled 
der State Secretary of the Fe- teat trnglMnnnl tekpdiy vein 
deral Ministry of Economics, tions exist between tee Federal 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 
IN THE U.N. SECURITY COUNCIL 


The Federal RepuhUc of Germany was elected to the United Nations 
Security Council for two years by a vote, on October 21, of 119 
out of a total of 139 voices. The Federal Republic of Germany 
replaces Italy on the Security Council. The other countries also 
elated were : Canada (for Svieden), Venezuela (for Guyana), 
Maurltios(for Tanzania), and India (for Japan). 

Speaking on the election to the Security Council, 
Federal Foreign Minister Genscher said on October 
22 : 

* ^Membership of the Security Council places on the 
Federal Republic of Germany an increased measure 
of worldwide co-responsibility. The task is to 
help to settle conflicts so that potential crises 
do not develop in the first place. In the United' 
Nations, humanity has given itself a great chance. 
This chance is to be used jointly to come closer 
to the goals of peace and progress. The Federal 
Republ ic of Germany will place its membership of 
the Security Council at the service of peace. Our 
republic will endeavour—not least in this inter¬ 
national forum—to measure up to the country's 
increased weight.' ’ 

Tho I'^edaral Republic of Germany’s Ambassador to 
the 'j.n. . Mr. Ruediger von Wechmar said: **In the 
Grtneral Assembly’s decision for the first time to 
olocr, the Federal Republic of Germany toa two-year 
t*M on the Security Council, I see a confirmation 
; M the growing role and increased weight that the 
:>doral Republic of Germany has enjoyed since its 
ontry into t ho United Nations three years ago. 

«'With this decision, the General Assembly has 
opened the way for us to participate in work at the 
highest decision-making level of .he United 
Nations. Thus as of next January 1, the Federal 
Republic of Germany takes over increased world¬ 
wide responsi bility.’’ ^ 
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Mr, Gensc/ier h /r/i IndUm Foreign Minister Chnvan ' 
during their meeting at the UN headituarters 
in New York. 
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EXCERPTS FROM ARTICLES IN THE INDIAN PRESS ON THE ELEC/ITONS 


A SLIGHT SHIFT TO THE RIGHT 


O N the face of it there is somethiog pro¬ 
foundly paradoxical about the outcome 
of the elections. As a .French journalist put 
it with an air of mock concern: **Why on 
earth could a peopio be so ungrateful to a 
auvcmment which has ensured their prosperity 
and security?” The question was quite perti¬ 
nent since the ruling coalition had mastered 
the crisis caused by the five-fold increase in 
oil prices, kept the rate of inflatbn to the 
minimum, made the deutschmark much 
stronger than before, maintained social peace 
and gained new influence for Weal Germany 
in world affairs. 

Take the waiter in the hotel in which we 
stayed in Bonn. He finishes his eight-hour 
stint, changes into a well-cut, three-piece suit 
and drives off in his sportacar. In Frankfurt a 
teacher wonders aloud during a chance en¬ 
counter in a post office whether she should 
spend her next holidays in Bermuda or Thai¬ 
land. An insurance agent, sharing our lablo 
in a Hamburg pub, discusses tax advantages 
of purchasing a second house in Spain. 

But in spite of their affluence, all three were 
deeply concerned about the future. Some of 
their concerns were of a tangible sort: the 
fear of losing their jobs, of a sudden escala¬ 
tion of prices, of a possible diminution of old- 
age pensions, etc, etc. But their other fears were 
more general—about the danger to the Apoli¬ 
tical system” from the extremists of the right 
and tlie left, the effects of **loosening moral 
stantlards”, the ”absence of patriotism” and 
the ”intentions” of the neighbouring commu¬ 
nist countries. 



Excerpis from an article pubiished in '*The 
Times ef India'* on October 16 

One week before the general elections none 
of the three persons had decided which coh- 
lition they would vote for on October 3. 

Curiously enough, all c( them agreed that 
neither the Social Democrats (SPD) nor the 
Christian Democrats (CDU) could dispel 
their doubts or allay their fears. The waiter 
argued that, broadly speaking, the CDIJ was 
better placed to ensure economic expansion and 
the SPD to initiate greater welfare measures. 

The teacher applauded the Bavaria-based 
eSU lender, Mr. l^anz-Josrf Strauss, fi>i 
ranting against the communists. But she aLs 4 > 
cheered the Chancellor, Mr. Schmidt, for 
raising his voice against the "incompetence of 
the governments in the countries allied to the 
Federal Republic in the EEC'.” Again, while 
she was carried away by patriotic fervour 
whenever the CDU leaders conjured up visions 
cf German reunification and closed their 


by Bharat Wariavwalla 

T he recent election has confirmed that 
the 2S-year-old German Republic has 
firm democratic roots. 

When public morality has been i.i short 
supply in other dcmocriic'cv, the Japanese., 
Italian and the Amcrieari, German democracy 
can claim to be dccciil. It was a clean ejection, 
contested by people with clean public records. 
The 38 millitm voters gave a wafer thin major¬ 
ity of eight seats to the StK;ialist-Frec Demo¬ 
crats coalition, and thus have chosen the profes¬ 
sorial and a bit overbearing Mr. Helmut 


meeting with • full-throated rendering of the 
“Deutschland Uber Allcs" (the national 
anthem) she conceded that the SPD’s pit.icy 
cf detente had brought abi>ul closer coniact.s 
with the “other Germany.” 

Most of these sentimenb were voiced by the 
Hamburg insurance agent who went on to ex¬ 
plain that his choice would in the end depend 
n^-t so much on ideologies and issues as on tho 
personalities of the leading contenders in the 
race for ehaneelloiship. Mr. Schmidt struck 
him as tough and competent but arr 4 'ga:it and 
somewhat distant while ihc CDU leader, Mr. 
Kohl, was cli>scr to his heart, a “provincial** 
no doubt but affable ariJ well meaning. 

The confused attitudes of these three per¬ 
sons were shared by the electorate os a whole. 
This was evident from the close race predicted 
by the opinion surveys—predictions which 
were amply corifirnied by the first results that 
were spbished on the TV screens on that fate¬ 
ful Sunday. Still, the ovcr-iiding feature of the 
v>utcome of the p*>ll could not be missed: tho 
West German electorate had moved a little to 
the right. 


Excerpts from an article published in "The 
Hindustan Times** on October 15, 

Schmidt at the helm of affairs. The loser. Mr. 
Helmut Kohl, leader of the Christian Demo¬ 
crats and its Bavarian wing, will probably 
find comfort in the increased strength of his 
Party. The conservative CDU-C’SU coalition 
gained 19 more scats over the 1972 election, 
thus making it the largest single party (Lower 
House ot .Parliament) in the Bundestag. I'heir 
election cry, “freedom instead of .socialism", 
caught the conservative mood of the German 
electorate which has become u little weary of 
too much welfare socialism. ^ 


Immediately after the election^ and pending the insfu/luiton of the new cabinet. the 
cabinet met in Bonn on October 6, Jhe new pariia^neni wtU meet on December 14 to eteci 
the new speaker. The new chancellor will be announced on December .IS and will then 
instal his cabinet. 
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CHANCEU.OR SCHMiOT IN BERLIN 



ianMWM 


SELF - DETERMIIfATION 
FOR PEOPLE OF 
EAST BERLIN 

- -MA YOR KLAUS SCHUhT/. _ 

lit one «»f hifi remular regional tcicvi- 
skin broadeaste in Berlin recently, the 
eitjN Caovarning Muyiir, IVIr. Klaus { 
Schuel/, called for **niore freedom and 
more scif-determinafion for the people 
in the other part «if the country and fur 
our fcllow^tr/ens in Fast Berlin.** 

Kcferring to the clecthin to the Fe»' 
pie's Assembly in the fallR on OctolH*r 
17, he saM the CaOR Government was 
daily presenting its balance book of I 
achievements but was not prepared **to 
accept the balance hook and judgment 
of the people.** 





j Chancellor SchmiUt and Mayor Claus Schuetz at a meeting of the. Berlin St’nare. 
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M INISII'K Ilf Hiiiis Miiilhn- 

Lr and ihc L'ndcfMvri-lars in llu- US. 
Department o| Health, fidiieatuin and Wv-llare. 
!>• 1 herdore t'o*>pef. signed uii agreement 

1.11 Scpiember 22 in Brnn, on co-opci alioii 
Ml the rculni of hio-incdieinal research and 
(eeluuiloirv. 


I he agiceiiient facilitates, along '^ith the 
^pcitsoring of si.ieiitifie meetings, the ex¬ 
change of esperis, delegations and infnriiia- 
IIIIII — as w^'ll us co-urdinaiiim ol joint or 
anticipated piojcots iii this field of health 
In the Icicfroiii of the (lerman U.S. civcipi.*- 
lalioii may \scll piovc lo he, pailiculariy, 
cancer research, as well as research into 
heart ailments. - 


FREEDOM AND SOCIALISM 


The election unmistakably showed that the Christian Dcnioeruts captioned their election 
<ierinun.s have no outstanding problems aruf campaign under the slogan “freedom instead 
tm the little ones they have> there is net much ot stKialism." The ex-Chancellor and now the 


difference between the contending parties on 
how lo tackle them. Liberal democracy and 
market economy arc m>w as German as wiener 
schnitrcl and therefore as sacrosanct. TIuim 
things as unexciting as (K-nsion funds, govern¬ 
ment s|)cnding. social security became electum 
issues. But it is precisely the debate over the 
mundane that is the hallmark of a dcmixracy 
based on consensus and shared values. 


Chairman of the Social Ocmocraitc Party, Mr 
Willy Brandt, denounced his opponent's slo¬ 
gan as “civil war ideology." Of course, the con¬ 
testants never worked themselves up to lighting 
ideological battles anywhere near the pitch 
that the politicians of the Weimer once did. 
But then, the Weimer democracy was implant¬ 
ed by the victorious democracies, English aiul 
American, on a Germany with little democratic 


roots. The fragile dcmocrat'ic routs of the 
Yet amidst the calm and even occasional Weimer wilted uruJer the twin onslaught of 

boredom that characterises the German poli> the 1930 depression and Nazism, 

lical scene, an ideological issue was raised. The When there are no real divisive issues bet- 


D K. PETEK HERMES, Secretary of 
State in».thc Federal German Foreign 
Gflicc, vi.siicd Baghdad on October 17 and 
IK, til participate in the German Day cclc- 
hraiii'iis held at the Baghdad Intcrnationul 
Fair. 

During liis stay in Baghdad, Dr. Hermes 
also had political discussions with represen¬ 
tatives of the Irat ji g overnment. ^ 

ween parties they invent them, particularly at 
election lime. That partly explains why the 
C'hrisiian Democrats and the Socialists, des- 
piitc substantial agreement between them on 
many national issues, still chose to present 
themselves as ideologues—one for freedom, 
the other for socialism. Virtually everyone is 
for the highly successful market economy and 
all want Germany to remain bimly in NATO. 
In spite of detente, both parties arc suspicious 
of the Soviet Union, the Christian Democrats 
more so than the Socialists. With inliation 
down to four per cent and a six per cent 
growth rate in real terms, Germany is the envy 
cf all. 
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BONN PICTORIAL DIARY 

WAM TilV Ni.riAfMl 


Prince Claus and Princess BeairiM of the Netherlands visited Bonn on September 14 Prince Claus and Princess Beatrix (1st 
and are seen below (extreme left) with Chancellor Schmidt aruf Minister for Economic and Srd from left) with Mr. and Mrs. 
Cooperation Egon Bahr. Scheel at Villa Hammerschmidt. 



w th Ti,mTY y/, s#vmoa head or state in sonn 

An agreement on defence aid was signed on October 7 between The Head of State of Western Samoa, Malietoa Tanumafiti II 

Turkey and the Federal Republic of Germany. Dr. Walter Gehl- paid an official visit to the Federal Republic of Germany from 

hoff. State Secretary of the Federal Foreign Office {at right) September 17 to 22. He is seen here (3rd from left) with Presi- 

signed on behalf of the Federal Government while Turkey was dent Scheel in Bonn. 

represented by its Ambassador in Bonn, Mr. Vahit Halefoolu -- -- - - . ^ _ 



German-Yemenite development aid negotiations were held in The Camerouns Oeputv Minister for Planning, Mr. Robert Naah 
Bonn on September 21, The Yemen delegation was led by (seated left) signed a capital aid agreement with the Federal Re~ 
Mr. Yahya Gaghman, Deputy Prime Minister for Foreign and public of Germany (represented here by Mr. Udo KoHatz. Secret* 
Economic Affairs (at left) seen here with Minister for Economic ary of State for Economic Cooperation — seated right) in Bonn 
Cooperation. Mr. Egon Bahr. ^ on September 17. 




A picture of the original manuscript of the 
Bhagawata Purina In the condition fm 
which It was found before restoration wprk 
on it began. 



out of whirl! a number of kavet are now 
missing. Between the lines and on the 
iiiaigin a tew glosses in smaller letters are 
inserted wiiicli are partly taken* from the 
lommentaty by SrTdhara. 

The script ran be classified as Siradi 
alphabet which determines the manus¬ 
cript to be c»f Kashmiri origin. The con 
servative form of the letters, compared 
to rnher »knowii birch-bark manuscripts, 
dates the text into the 14th or 15th cen¬ 
tury A.D. It represents thus the oldest 
known manuscript of the Bhagemtm 
Purina which is one of the mcMt authori¬ 
tative sources of Vaisnava religious tradi¬ 
tion. 

The BhSgamta Purina wal also the 
first work of Puranic literature to be 
translated into a European language. 


THE RESTORATION OF THE KASHMIR MANUSCRIPT OF THE 


SPLENDID work of academic lol- 
' • Jaboratioii iH'twccn Indian and Ger¬ 
man scholars and instituiions lias recciuiy 
'.jcen pubiislifd hy the liKcinaiiunai Aca- 
dctiiy of Indian Culture. New Delhi. I'hc 
hirch liark inaiiusciipl of ilie Hhiigavatu 
Purina lieloiigs to the iotleciioii ul the 
Lower Saxoiiiaii State and University I.ib- 
rary at <;tH*ttiiigeii which goes back to 
picMiec;rs <»! Sanskrit philology like Fran/ 
Kielliorn (1840-1^1}!) and Richard Fick 
(i8t>7> 1944). Its facsimile edition prepar¬ 
ed by Prof. Dr. Hein/ Beclieri. Head of 
I he Depart incut of Indology and Bud¬ 
dhist Studies at Ckwttingen University, is 
now available in a weighty (5 kgs.) and 


BHAGAVATA PURANA 


yqn- xr'*AS|. 

•I«<4^: ^ IT V VHK->iif ^ ft 

'1*1 Ih *1 •|i'f’'rA'p 

I 'AyV' ^^"**1* 










I V.—---■ L— ,, —— ■■—a-.-. ■ ... ■ .j A 

fwo papers taken from the restored Bhagarata Purina, ^ie. 1 shows a perfeeitjt reeiored 
page while pic. 2 shows a page that was torn In pieces. 


iK^auiifully priiitc^tl volume which is part 
oi the .Saiapitaka Series of the Ititerna- 
lional Academy of Indian Culture as well 
as of the publicatiem scries issued by the 
Cioeit ingen library. 

It gcH's to the credit of Dr. Lokesh 
C'liandra. M.P. to have first suggested the 
fat simile <*dition of the Goettingen manus¬ 
cript and to have seen it through the 
press with untiring devotion. The project 
was aided by a grant from the German 
Rc*scarrh Cjoiinril. 

Before restoration the text was in an 
extremciy bad state of conservation ami 


many of its leaves were lirokeii (sec pho¬ 
tograph). It was enving to the expert 
work done by the Manusiript Section of 
the Cioettiiigcti library in cooperatiem 
with the Institute for Bcwik and .Manus¬ 
cript Restoration of the Bavarian State 
Library in Munich, that the decay was 
halted. 'Hie individual leaves were first 
**lx>rclercd*' l>y pa|>er then covered by 
Japanese silk paper and finally sekled by 
acrylat folio. The 24 fascicles of the text 
are made up of 846 pages. Originally, 
the maiiiiscript must have contained the 
(c»mplei;. text of the Bhagavata Purina 


namely, into French by Eugene Burnouf 
during 1840-47. 

The present edition was supplemented 
by Dr. Maheshwari Prasad tlirough a 
valuable conc o rdance which enables the 
learned reader to ^trace the contents of 
the leaves in the Srimad-Bhajgavata^Aiahi^ 
purana published in Gorakhpur (5th ed.) 
in igfi4. No real attempt has so far 
been made to prepare a critical edition 
of the Bhiagjavata Purine. The Kadimirl 
text may now stimulate such work for 
which other accessible material would 
have to be examined as %vcll. 
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The Oldest Kiwwfi Manuscript of the Bhagavata 
Purana 

by Vijay N. Shankar 

T HI£ Kashmir manuscript of the ‘Bhaga chaser to the oiigiiul oral trailition which is its 
vata PurSna' is the oldest known manu- basis*/ 
script of this sacred book/* said l>r. Lokesh Or. Lokesh ( handia pointed out (hat a coin- 

Chandra, MP, in an interview. “It has been parative study of the K.ishmir test and the 

dated by German scholars as a manuscript of prescntls usailable texts of the Bhapiivala 

the 14th to 16th centuries and the fact that Purana* Winild not only result in levcalnin the 

it is a manuscript found in Kashmir gives it ancient verses in purer form, but would alvr 

added importance as an authentic text. That throw light on the textual and pnilosophicid 

it is now available in a facsimile edition u> developments that had taken place in the 

scholars is of great signiheanee and one can- 'Bhapavata Purana*. 

nni but feel grateful to German Indologists Explaining the work of restoration, lie said 
and scholars of Sanskrit who made this possi- that it w'as done entirely by German scholars 

bic." who had to take each page separately and a:id 

Dr. l.okesh i'handra traced his interest in to it the pieces that had broken olT Since the 

the restoration to his visit to the Federal Re- manuseript was on birch bark which becomes 
public I'f Geiniany in l'>64 when he went to vciy brittle with the passage of lime, the pro- 

several universiiies to sec their collections of cess of reconstructing each page required ire- /);■. l.oki'\h (.hand;a 

rare Sanskrit manuscripts. “It was there that incndinis care and dedieatmn. Once a page is 

I came aenws this Kashmir manuseript of the pieced together, it is laminated on both sides in archives.” 

*BhlTgavatu Purana* .ind suggested a restora* and stuck between sUk sheets under pressure He incnlioned iii lliis ci'iuici tr’n ili.i: Cioel 

turn. It was in a very damaged slate and it has Only then is it safe for handling or pholn- liiigen UiiivcTsiiv m the 1 uleul Kv’pnM'L cl 

taken twelve years of hard work to piece every- copying. Dr. l.okesh C'hand''a illustruicd the Germany has a very iiiieusiin.' |i,i|.i.i ^ r. iIk- 

thing together, to give it the required chemi- process with an apt smite. “Just as a sick restoration of aiicieni S;msk»u m.inns 

cal treatment and to make it possible to pro- person has to be operated upon and helped from C'entr.il Asia. *'Ihe\ a»f b ini> bi4>iiplii 

duce a facsimile edition.*’ medicully to recover, so also is it with these out in facsimile edilams after rc'.loialioii and 

“The Bhaguvata Purana/* he said,"is of course ancient manuscripts. In fact, the work of re- Ihc great value of this can be un*kTs!oo<l wlieri 

a very important part of our reltgio-stH:ial storation is termed hook therapy.** The dating one considers the fact that some of tbcsc f icHt- 

tradition and is to be found in most Indian of this and other manuscripts is done cn palco- tingen manuscripts date hack to ibi- I si leii 

homes. But the ’Bhagavata Purana* that is graphic grounds—by studying scipt develop- tury AT). 'Ihis is surely the cailiesi in the 

read popularly is based on a much later manu- ment. Carbon dating is also a useful methtrcl dating of rare maiuisLripis lx'c.iu'‘c in Iiuh.i wc 

scipi. The Kashmir manuscript is about 5(X) but has not been done on the manuscript of have no maniiscnpis dating K-Nmc flu H)*'i 

years old and it would be interesting to see the *Bh;lgavata Purana.’ century Al>.** 

how the later texts that we have differ from the Dr. Lokesh Chandra spoke highly e/ Gcr- Scholars know no boundaries and Dr l.okesh 
old manuscript. Scholars give great import- man scholars in preserving ancient Sanskrit C'handra said it was giatflying to all stbolars 

ance to Kashmir manuscripts because it is felt . texts and said that all ihc manuscripts preserv- of ancient Sanskrit lexis to know that rare 

that texts inscribed in Kashmir retain the cd in German universities were properly cala- manuscripts arc not only properly preserved in 

purity of the ancient shlokas. Texts emanat. logued and maintained. “What is most im- German universities and kepi with loving 

ing from other centres like Benaras are prono portani,” he said, “is that the ancient texts are ''are. but were available lor study, thanks to 

to have the imprint of later sehixils of scholar. microfilmed and seholars all over the world the use of imxlern technology such as chemical 

ship <'r of transformations in the cultural tradi- can obtain these micro-filmed lexis whenever treaimenls and micro-filming The manuscripts 

lion. .Since Kashmir in I'ldcn limes was almost they need them. Tihis is of inimen.se value as are a trcasuie for all humanity and have Iveii 

cut off from the rest of the country, the the ancient texts can thus be consulted at will saved fiom Ihc teeth i»f lime—ftir all lime to 
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WHEAT FOR INDIA'S WORK - M^R - FOl.JD ER(>0|> a vivh s 



Dr, Koenig, Consul of the Federal Hepuhiu of (l-^rmony in Madras (Jrd from left) handt over the gift wheat to Indian officials. 
At right, the wheat bags being unloaded at Madras. 


W FSl German s.s. ‘ICAROS" arrived 
in Madras on September 17 and un¬ 
loaded more than 7,000 tonnes of whole 
wheat donated by the Federal Republic oC 
Germany. This wheat consignment is meant 
for distribution through CARF, India, to rbcKl- 
for«Work Programmes in drought affected and 
drought prone areas. It is intended to hj used 
in drought stricken arcus of Tamil Nadu, in 
Ramnad and Tirunelveli districts but will alvi 
be utilised at the discretion of the State (.i.n- 
e-^nment. 

This donation, valued at Rs; 1.3 crores. 
will extend foixl assistance for 70 lakh man- 
days in labour intensive irrigation and dr uighi 
related work projects ff»r lamllcss labourers. 

The benefits to be derived from the Food* 
For»W«>rk Scheme arc two-fold: 

1. It will provide the workers with hiiih 
cash and wheat; the main benefit will get to 
the low income groups. 

2. It will provide assistance to the respec¬ 
tive state governments in their programmes 
aimed at creation of permanent irrigation 
aiksets such as reservoirs, dams, irrigation 
channels, etc. 

The overall objective is irrigation of 


additionat agricnltuial land ihiougb concen¬ 
tration of expansion, consolidation or creation 
or iriigalicm faciliiies. An important sulc- 
i-tfecl is the provision of additional empU>y- 
menl for agricultural labourers. In the long 
run it is expected that this type of assistance. 
will be useful in pnmiOling India's diive 
towards sclf sullicicncy in giain productu»n. 

Apart from this, the Federal Republic of 
ficiriiaiiy has spent in the last tew years. 


Inwards iingutinn .'Uid drought lelief measures 
in South India more than Rs. 7.7 crores, 
thus totalling Rs. 9 crores. This means in 
figures 2,61 K new wells were sunk, more than 
500 exisling wells were <Ieeponcd and machi¬ 
nery f<'r drilling wells was supplied. 

i he financial assistance for these projects 
IS mostly channelled via the ehuiehcs and 
(leiman vnluiilaiy (private! organisations. 



Ifag^ oj the gifted wheat stneked in a storvhouM' prior to distribution. 


DRiMKINf: WA7F.R KOR An!»> rOA,’>Tai ftJ'FA* u-s<, 


T HF. problem of supplying drinking water 
to townships in arid coastal areas be¬ 
comes very acute and local authorities in these 
areas have no alternative other than the use 
of desalination plants for making sea>-water 
potable. This methtRi is however expensive, 
three German firms have now decided to join 
hands an*l perfect a system for the supply of 
cheap drinking water to such .ireas. Messrs. 
Howaldtwerke-Deutsche Werft' AG, Prcus.sag 
ACi and Gcbr. Herrmann GmbH have evolv* 
ed a system which is capable of delivering 
potable water at 3Q-50 per cent cheaper 
rates per cubk»wmetre compared to the cvm- 
vcntUiiMi'i desalination process. 


File system, for which u patent has already 
been obtained, involves the iilili/ation of 
hitherto unused tanker capacity ft existing 
ships as well as those which a'-e in the pr*r 
cess of being built in various shipyalds. Water 
will be taken from the nearest estuary or 
mouth of the nearest river and transported 
direct to the desired area. On the w'uy. tho 
water would be repeatedly filtered and steri¬ 
lized, so as to make it potable-. I'he quality 
of the drinking water will conform to the 
European Standards for Drinking Water ap¬ 
proved by the World Healh Organisation as 
well as iher? ret by tlu? German Standards 
Institution. 


A fiRlCULTlJRE in the district of 
Kangra, Una and Humirpur, which 
icceives assistance through the Indo-Gcrman 
.Agricultural Project, Kangra, has done better 
than the rest of the State. The production 
important cereals like wheat, paddy and 
maize has increased by during a seven 
year period from 1967-68 to 1974-75, white 
the increase of the State of Himachal Pradesh 
as a whole has been only 16';f'. Half of the 
production increase of the State of Himachal 
Pradesh of 1,40,000 tons to almost 10 lakhs 
of cereal, has come from the Districts of 
k;>ni*rj, Una and Hamirpur. 
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FORMER FEDERAL MilMISTHR FOR AGBtCULTURE m DLl MS 


M r. H. HOECHERL, former Federal 
Minister for the Interior (1961*65) and 
for Agriculture (1965-69) and now a mem¬ 
ber of the Bunde.stag belonging to the CSU 
party, was in New Delhi from October 23 
to 25 with two CDU members of parliament, 
Mr. K. Bewerunge and Mr. G. RUgin. They 
were in the Capital on a short stop-over on 
their way back home from Australia and 
took the opportunity to meet the Union Agri¬ 
culture Minister, Mr Jagjivan Rani and 
to discuss the latest developments in Indo- 
Oermarr agricultural co-operation. They 
had occasion to meet Indian parliamentarians 
During the half-hour talks in New Delhi, 
Mr. Jagjivan Ram and the German visitors 
discussed basic agricultural policies with the 
focus on the challenges and possibilities cf 
co-operation in this field between the two 
countries. Mr Jagjivan Ram spoke highly of 
the existing Indo-Gcnnan agricultural pro¬ 
jects and observed that there should be a 
stress on production oriented measures and 
on expanding irrigzition facilities. 

Mr. Hoccherl had been a dynamic min¬ 
ister for agriculture and three Indo-Cierman 
agricultural projects—in the Nilgiris, Kaiigra 
and Mundi—were started during his tenure in 
the Federal Ministry of Agriculture. He had 
been in India on two earlier occasions and 
had visited the Nilgiris and Mandi projects. 
On his current visit, he evinced keen interest in 
the present-day workine of the Indo-German 
L'iccis. The ic 


Si 





Union Agriruiture Minister Jagjivan Ram anti Mr Hoechcriin Sew Delhi ’ a meeting of two 
like personalities, experienced parliamentarians both, who have served their countries well in 
the Iasi decades in various ftehls and have helped their nation^ find their course through the 
problem-ridden years of their natiotuil deveiopnunl. 




forincr federal minister for 


agriculture expressed very progressive 
views on modern agricultural <x>-opi* ra¬ 
tion between the two countries. As 
one of the earliest members of the Bundestag, 
he is a well-known parliamentary personality, 
specially because of his high Bavarian hummir 
and quick repartee. 

'Fhe members of parliament accom¬ 
panying him shared his interest in agricult¬ 
ure as both of them are farmers themselves 
and were specially keen to study the practical 
aspects of fanning in India. The visitors there¬ 
fore found their tour df a faim near Delhi 


JK vM e * !vHis MKKMIJNI PKAK 

Herbert Voll, who was in tnc second as¬ 
sault group, said in an interview in New 
IX'lhi that he decided to call c'lT the summit 
attempt because they saw ahead of them a 
mass of- loose snow which was developing 
into an avalanche 

An interesting coincidence, said Voll. was 
that the Mrigtuni expedition and the success¬ 
ful German cxpcditif^i to the Trishool peak 
had their base camps at the same place. The 
Trishool peak was climbed by a I2-m’an ex¬ 
pedition. 


A I*'OUR-mcmbcr mountaineering expe¬ 
dition from the Federal Republic of 
Germany sealed the 6,855 metre-high Mrig¬ 
tuni peak in the Himalayas recently. I1ie 
team comprised Hans Mack (leader)—a doc¬ 
tor by profession, Waldemar F.ngc:l, a deco¬ 
rator; Albert Weber, a policeman; and Her¬ 
bert Voll. an artist and photographer .Tho 
Mrigtuni peak was scaled by Hans Mack 
and a sherpa while the' ‘other members of! 
the expedition had to give up the summit at¬ 
tempt due to avalanche threats in the area. 


very fruitful and were deeply interested in see¬ 
ing agricultural activities in rural areas near 
the capital. 


ART s XUfBn 

A n exhibition of paintings and graphics 
by Surendra Chadha. an Indian artist 
who has lived in the l-ederal Republic of 
Germany for nearly 10 years, was hdd in 
New Delhi on Oettiber 17. The exhibition 
was organised at the residence o^f the 
Rev> Heine and was well attended by art 
enthusiasts. 

Surendra Chadha, who is nmv u visiting 
lecturer at the college of Art in New Delhi 
and is engaged in setting up graphic work¬ 
shops for the Lalit Kala Academy, studied 
painting, guphics and prim-making in Italy. 
I*'rum 1964 to 1973 he travelled all over 
Europe with Munich as his base. He held 
exhibition of lits art in Europe and in 1971 
was awarded the City of Munich Jubilee Prize 
for his work. 

Arii\t Surendra Chadha seen with one of his 
paintings. 


Albert Weber^ Waldemar Engel, Herbert yoll and Hans Mack (leader), (from /. its r.) 






Mr. Wativr i.vifer (2ndfront Itfi) hands ttrer the van to Mr. Yof^endra Shartna. 


GERMAN STUDENTS PRESENT MEDICAL 
VAN FOR GUJARAT VILLAGE 


O N ScpUMiilxM •!. I'176. Mr Waller l.L'itcr 
C'i nsul, (’ulUiral AlT><iis, Bombay.liamlcd 
ihc papers i'i an ambifl.ince-ciini-nic»bilo 
medical van pfcsciiU’d by WcM (uTni.iii 
medical students of breihuiy Univeisity t*" 
Dr. Yogciider Shainia I'oundei FiusUe. i'll 
('ommunity Health Care Char liable Trust. 
Ahiiicdahiul. 

'The tunclion was held ul the H. J Medi¬ 
cal College uuditiiiiuin and was well attend¬ 
ed. 

Mr. I eifer .s|K'uking on the occasion com¬ 
mended the sludeiii dipctors lor umicrtaking 
the pnijecl in 'lhaltcj, a rural area, which 
would go a long way in the tight against 
disease. 

Dr. H. N. Patel. Dircctoi ol Health Sci^ 


vices, (iiijaral Stale whi> presided over this 
runciion said- “I wish to convey to all Cier 
man people and medical students my appro- 
ciaiuni and gratitude foi oireiing this gift to 
us, st> as to help t>ur po^ir masses in rural 
areas/* 

Dr. Yogenilcr Sharma expressed his thanks 
to Miss Christ fane llartog. the chief archi 
led of 'Operatirn-Vian for Thaltci*. 

'I he presentation of the van started with 
Gerhard Schmidt, a Cierman medical student, 
who came to work in Hk* summer of 1974 
at B. J. Medical College, AhmcdalKid, under 
the Cultural Exchange Programme. On his 
slay here he was deeply impressed by the 
spirit of the young dirctors and medical stu¬ 
dents. who then had iust started a small 


health centres at Thaltcj, a small village 12 
km. from Ahmedahad. 

On his return to Germany, he formed a 
small working group, known in German as 
\Arlicitskrci5 Modiaun* (Working Group 
on Community Medicine) which decided to 
help Dr. Sharma and his colleagues in India. 

Miss Christine Hartog, who ultimately took 
over the leadership of this group, and was the 
chief architect of ^Operation - Van - for 

Thnltcj,' writes; *'My family bad already once 
collected a minibus fur a Pcstalozzi child^ 
ren^s village in Bangalore, and as I thus knew 
that such a form of “private support** could 
be managed the idea of *‘A Bus for Thallej** 
was bom. 

*‘We first organised a blood donation drive 
with the help of **ASTA*' (Allgemeiner Stu- 
denienausschuss*'—'‘General Students* Com¬ 
mittee) which brought the initial sum for this 
van/’ 

“By autumn 1975 private and pcrsimal 
donations had not turned out according to 
i>ur hopes and we were beginning to feel a 
hit desperate about the wluvlc situation, when 
suddenly we had a stn'kc of luck. A car 
dealer in the ncighbourhtXKl had just the sort 
ot van we wanted and very unbusinesslike, 
lie promised to keep it until we could pay 
him a very low price.** 

“And then the students of Freiburg took 
over. Somehow the idea of a “Benefit con¬ 
cert*' crept up. The rest was a matter of 
organisation. The students' Folk and Blues 
group provided for the music; and the stu¬ 
dents* parliament for the hall and other for¬ 
malities, and friends and the friends of 
friends looked after publications, announce¬ 
ments, tickets, etc. 1 must admit it was 
rather fun, co-operation was great and every¬ 
body was interested in the project of Com¬ 
munity Health Care." 


On the second day of the festival, an intci 
institutional quiz was held in the morning and 
Mr. Atish Chandra Sinha, West Bengal Min^ 
isicr of Stale for Public Undertakings and 
Cottage and Small Seale Industries, was the 
chief guest. Indian Institute of Management, 
Calcutta, and St. Xavier's College won the 
first and second team prizes respectively. 

The highlights of Ihc festival on subsequent 
days was the showing of a German feature 
film—"Aguirre: The Wrath of God"—direct¬ 
ed by W. Herzi^g; a musical eveniqg presented 
by dS music circle; an illustrated talk on Mari¬ 
juana by Prof. J. J. Ghosh, head of the De¬ 
partment of Biochemistry, University College 
of Science, Calcutta University; and the 
screening of a Bengali film—^"Nayak"— 
directed by Satyajit Ray. 


CULTURAL FESTIVAL 
IN CALCUTTA 

PR Studcntciikfeis" of Max Mueller 
Bh.ivan, C'alciitta t'rganiscd a cultural 
festival -dS ANNUAI 76. the first such veil 
lure by “der Siiideiilenkieis ’ (dSl this sum¬ 
mer. 'The dS IS 4»iic ol the most active stu¬ 
dents' oigatiisatiiiiis of Ihc Ciocihc Institute's 
branches all ovei the u>ukl It has earned a 
name lor itself in the culhnal life ol I'akiiit.i 
(Jn till' iitaiigural da\ of the ciiiliiial fe*>- 
tival, Mr. Plan/ Cirill (Acting Direcloi of Max 
Muel’ei Bliavaii, Calcutta, in his wcIcimik- ad 
dress praised the members of dS foi then 
various activities outside the elassiooni v^hile 
Mr. H. A. von Rohr, Aeling C oii.oibC jeneral 
of the Fedcial Republic ot Cieriiiuii> in Cal 
cijtta. inaugurating the festival said that the 
populurity of ilS and ihi large numbei of 
membci*i underscored the ai’o 4*kl relations 
lietwccn India and Ciermunv. He als«« eoiiei:!' 



A view of the cultural fcsilvai _ 

iiihitcd the General Secretary of dS, Mr. S. K. 
Putodia. for organising the festival. 

An inter-institutkmal Rebate on the topic 
“Skepticism is of More Value to Society than 
r'aiih*' was scheduled after the inaugural 
address. Jadavpur University wen the besk 
team trophy. 
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9\iirstos Tor Tlve 

T^td <^ 114 , 


TEST FOR USE OF AIRSHIPS 

A Gemmn test for the i#w of airships in tropical atuntries for transporting heaw 
IjWiis to now been successfully completed. This wa\ announced in Eschborn, near 
Frankfurhon-Main by the German Society For Technical Co-operation (OlV.). 

The two-month^long tests were conducted in West Africa on an airship whith had 
up till now only being used for ativertising purposes in the Federal Republic oj 
Germany and did not lead to any technical or navigational difficulties, 

Airjships are expected to provide valuable service in future —specialty in those deve- 
Imfing countries which do not have direct access to the sea and where long distances 
have to be covered for reaching sea^ports. 



T he new ainhip, unlike the German 
Zeppelins of the past, will not have a 
rigid frame. It will be built instead round a 
robust skeleton made of artificial fibre, 122 
metres in length, 30 metres across and 35 met¬ 
res high. This should make it capable of trans¬ 
porting 30 tons of airfreight. It can fly up to a 
height of 3,000 metres and reaches a sp^ of 
140 kw/h; it uses very little fuel and needs no 
complicated equipment for take-off and land¬ 
ing. 

This is the airship which Theodor Wuellenp 
kemper, an aerial advertising specialist from 
Esseit/Muelheim, envisages as a cheap means 
of transport for the Third World. He is being 
helped in the realisation of his plans by Hel¬ 
mut Esters, a Member of Parliament froiif' 


Kevelacr in the Rhineland who is also respons¬ 
ible for development aid on the parliamentary 
budgetary commitee. Airship specialist Ciruen- 
der is the engineer in charge of designs. 

Esters and Wucilenkemper believe airships 
can solve transport problems in imiccessihlc 
areas which have not yet been opened up to 
normal means of transport. I’hc nevv airships 
would be filied with helium, a noii-infkun- 
mable rare gas. The projected cost is nine 
mtilien marks per aircraft, each of which 
would be able to to carry a payload of «mc ton 
a thousand kilometres for a cost of 70(1 marks 
(DM J—Rs. 3.50); this compares very favour¬ 
ably with other forms of air transport llieo 
dor Wucllcnkcmper*s calculations are basi-il 
on his own experiences. The bO.metre airship 


which he has had in service lor advertising 
purposes since 1972 has registered K.(K)0 flying 
hours without a breakdown. 

What Wucilenkemper and Esters need first 
and foremnsi lor the realisation of rlieir plans 
IS money for the development of the big air¬ 
ship. Production iastallatHms will also have u> 
In: extended. 'I he sale and delivery of two KO- 
inetre airships to Japan and the order for a 
third which is to go to Vene/iiela in August 
provide a firm foundation for such (dans, 
quite apart from the fact that there is a large 
market fot airships of this type. 
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THE EUROPEAN 
COMMUNITY AND 

THE TEXTILE 
TRADE 


T ub EuropcanO’ininunity has taken deci¬ 
sive initiatives to bring about the ordered 
development of the textile trode since many 
years. An international agreement regurdins 
the trade in textiles was completed in GATF 
at Geneva on December 1973 and after 
acceptance by almost SO countries, came 
into force from January 1, 1974. 

This was an international arrangement, 
motivated and made possible by the unsatis¬ 
factory condition of the world textile trade. 
It covered a duration of four years and wus 
not limited to cotton textiles, as was the long¬ 
term agreement. It ciUends to most textile 
products, including not only cotton and 
wool, but also artificial and synthetic fibres. 
It was for itiis reason that it cAme to be 
known as the "Multifibres** Agreement (MFA). 

This arrangement was intended to 
promote the development of trade in such a 
way as to avoid disorganising markets in the 
importing countries. It took particularly into 
account the prevailing conditions in develop' 
ing countries and the need for securing them 
a substantial increase in receipts from their 
textile exports. 

Since the MFA relates to the inter- 
national trade in textiles, it comes under the 
common commercial policy of the HEX!. The 
negotiations for it were handled the Com- 
mission, and it was adopted in the niune of 
the European Economic Community on 
March 21, 1974, by decision of the EEC 
Council of Ministers. 

The Community took the view that the 
chief aims of the MFA—the ordered deve¬ 
lopment of the trade—could best be secured 
by the conclusion of bilateral agreements 
with the supplying countries as provided in 
Article 4 of the MFA. 

It accordingly suggested the opening of 
negotiations for bilateral agreements with 17 
textile exporting countries. These were: 
India, Pakistan, Hong Kong, South Korea 


Singapore, Malaysia, Japan, Tliailand Macao 
Ohrough Portugal), the Arab Republic of 
Egypt, Yugoslavia, Brazil, Colombia Mexi¬ 
co, Poland, Rumania and Hungary. Twelve 
agreements hiivc been made, or at least ini- 
tiiUlcd (June 1976). 

The principal aims of the negotiations are: 
to obtain adequate guarantees against the 
effective risk of market disorganisation; pro¬ 
gressive and well.^rdcrcd liberalisation ol the 
trade; to seek a better balance inside the Com¬ 
munity. 

The agreements to be negotiated are 
essentially based on the principle of volimiRry 
limllatloB of exports by the countries coor 
cerned. 

The products covered by the agreements 
arc determined selectively in such a way as to 
apply only to products in respect of which it 
has been seen that them Is a real riik of 
market disturbance. 

In these cases, the exporting countries 
undertake Id keep their exports to the Com¬ 
munity of a limited number of textile products 
below fixed ceilings or maxima, but subject to 
the provision that there shall be no limitation 
of temporary imports, or in respect of artisan 
products. 

These self-imposed ceilings are subject to an 
annual rate of increase. Moreover, in order 
to secure a better dbtribution if the quantities 
imported between the different CommuniLy 
countries* these annual increases are sub¬ 
divided in such a way that member-countries 
which are small importers will be enabled to 
admit larger quantities. 

In the administratioa ol these agreements, 
and with a view to eniuring maximum use of 
the ceiling authorisations, there arc arrange¬ 
ments for adjustment between the ceilings. 

The scope of the different agreements differs 
with the content of the export trades to whkh 
they relate. For some particularly competitive 
countries it covers all textile fibres; whereas 


for some of the other suppliers the coverage 
is limited to a few cotton products. 

By a decision dated October IS, 1974, the 
EEC Council of Ministers authorised the Com¬ 
mission to begin negotiations with India and 
Pakistan. The agrcemcfit with India was sign* 
ed on October 24, 1975. It covers the period 
between the beginning of 1975 and the end of 
1977. It will thus be in force for three years 
ending December 31, 1977. It relates to cotton 
fabrics, cotton underwear and cotton haber¬ 
dashery. The rate of increase applicable to the 
Community ceilings is about 7% per annum. 

Bilateral agreements have, since, been 
signed with various countries of S.E. Asia* 
Latin America, the Mediterranean and East 
Europe. 

The bilateral textile agreements entered 
into by the Community under the Mu1ti>- 
fibres Arrangement are contributing to put¬ 
ting the import potential of each Community 
country onto a more definite basis, and thus 
helping to create a annmon muket in textile 
pn^cts. One of the benefits has been the 
muintenance of well-ordered development in 
the textile trade, even during the recent reces¬ 
sion. 

Moreover, the agreements are gradually 
abolishing the obstades to the textile trade, 
and should thus lead to a greater liberally 
atioa of worid trade la this sector* steering 
clear of the risk of disorganisation in the 
Community markets. 

If the aims of the Multifibres Arrangement 
arc successfully secured, it will be a positive 
step forward in the multilateral trade negoti. 
Btions currently in progress. 

The agreements, too, raake for a pewth in 
textia exports froni deve lo pin g conntiles* and 
thus help their economic systems at a key 
point. Ihis is helphil to the Community in 
the fulfilment of the undertakings it bat given 
to the countries of the Third World. • 
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■ ECOMOIIY 


REVALUATION OF THE DM 


T he finance miniaten and governors of 
central banks of the European currencies 
decided on October 17 tc adjust the 
currency fclations jn the framework **of the 
snake.** The German Federal Minister of 
Finance, Mr. ApcI. had invited them for a 
meeting at Frankftirt. 

The revaluation of the interchanging cur¬ 
rencies in the *‘snake** was provided in a way 
that towards all European partners the DM 
has been upvalued by 2%. Against the Danish 
Kronen, however, the revaluation was 4%, 
but a decrease towards the Swedish and Nor¬ 
wegian Kroners by 1% was decided. The 
currency rates towards Belgium, the Nether¬ 
lands and Luxembourg remained unchanged as 
before. The new currency rales took effect 


on October 17 at midnight. 

The Frankfurt re-alignment of currencies is 
based on a decision of the EEC in 1974 as well 
as on an agreement between the Central«Banks 
at Basel of 1972. The consultation agreement 
with the EEC at Brussels has been observed 
and the main industrial states have been in¬ 
formed bilaterally. The new currency rates 
are a result of difficult negotiations in which 
a balancing effect was intended between com¬ 
mercial policy, anti-inflationary measures as 
well as a consideration of the reserve position* 
of each country. In view of the German side 
it seemed important that the DM did not uf>- 
valuate alone and unilaterally towards the 
other currencies in the “snake** but to rc-align 
the differem currencies in the snake. 


It is considered that about 2SV<. of the 
total German external trade will be effected 
by the upvaluation of an average of 3%. 
The upvaluation towards the other inici- 
naiional currencies since the beginning ot 
1976 by floating of the DM amounts to 
about 12%. 

The Federal Government is satisfied to 
have reached a decision between the ministers 
of finance and ^ the governors of central 
banks at Frankfurt to keep the currency 
arrangements in the “snake** functioning. The 
Federal Government is convinced that the 
course of internal and external policy of 
stabilizing prices can be maintained by the 
recent European measures. i- 


ftr *r«« i »iri i niinTr i W-M Mnaftriiiwrwirfcii~*r r-“i*wi ii r I T- i n T" ■ - —t" 

INDIA'S TRADE WITH EC COUNTRIES 
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I NDIA*S trade with the European Com¬ 
mon Market countries enjoyed a con¬ 
stant upward trend during the last five years 
according to a Government of India press re¬ 
lease. The exports rose from Rs. 2.800 mil¬ 
lion in 1970 71 to Rs. 6.089.40 million in 
1973-74, Rs. 6,939.80 million in 1974- 

75 and Rs. 8,190.90 million in 1975- 
76. Indian imports from EEC ccuntncs rose 
hum Rs. 3,190 million in 1970-71 to Rs.7,04D 
million in 1973-74, Rs. 8,678 million in 
1974.75 and Rs. 10,444 million in 1975-76. 
CiBRMAN MARKET 

Next to the U.K., the Federal Republic of 
Germany, gained in importance as the most 
prominent buyer from India among the EEC 
countries. India's exports to Federal Republic 
of Germany amounted to Rs. 1,183.20 million 
in 1975-76 as against Rs. 1,061.70 million 


in 1974-75 and Rs. 867.90 million in 1973- 
74. Indian imports from Federal Republic of 
Germany in the year 1975-76 were Rs. 3,566 
million as against Rs. 3,168.65 million in 
the year 1974-75 and Rs. 2,057.92 million in 
year 1973-74. Thus, the trade balance 
against India in the yean 1973-74, 1974-75 
and 1975-76 were Rs. 1,190 million, Rs. 2,107 
million and Rs. 2,380 million respectively. 
There has been a notable development and 
diversification in Indian exports to the Federal 
Republic of Germany although its imports 
from that country have also been increasing. 

Important exports from India to the Fede¬ 
ral Republic of Germany were band-made 
carpets and druggets, engineering goods, tea 
and mate, cotton apparel, sugar, chemical 
and allied products, pearls, precious and 
semi-pfecious stones, plants and seeds, hand- 

r 


loom fabrics, iron ore, lac, crude opium, coir 
manufacturers, guargum and jute manufac¬ 
tures. Other important export items during 
the year 1974-75 were cotton piccegoods, 
coffee, cashew and so ini. 

Indian imports from Federal Germany 
during 1974-75 were of the order of Rs. 
3,168.65 million compared to Rs. 2,057.92 
million in the year 1973-74. T'he major item 
imported from Federal Germany were: non¬ 
electrical machinery, iron and sted, fertilizers, 
electrical machinery, chemical elements and 
compounds, medical and pharmaceuticals, 
scientific and medical instruments, chemical 
materials and products, manufacture of me¬ 
tals, paper and paperboard, cellulose- and 
artificial resins, dyeing and colouring mat¬ 
erials, cinematographic supplies, and wheat. 


WORLD BANK CREDIT FOR THIRD WORLD 


T he Third World countries received 
credHs totalling more titan 55 billion 
dollars from the industrialised countries, the 
OPEC-countries, the East bloc and the Euro¬ 
market during last year. This is stated in an 
official enquiry conducted by the World Bank 
and published in its annual report for 
1975-76. 

According to this report, the seventeen 
industrialised countries have given net credits 
and development aid gmnts of net less than 
38.8 billion dollars and this figure was an in¬ 
crease of 40% over the 1974 figures. It was 
thus for the first time that the repeat^ de¬ 
mand at the Third World that the donor 
countries should give one per cent of the 


gross national product as development aid, 
had been exceeded. 

The OPEC-countries promised to give cre¬ 
dits touUing 9 billion dollars and increased 
the credit payments by nearly one billion dol¬ 
lars to 5.6 billion dollars. In addition to this 
the countries cf the Third World got 
Euro-credits valued at 12.5 billion dollars 
during 1975. They also received development 
aid totalling 900 million dollars from the 
East bloc, according to unofficial information 
released 1^ the World Bank. Even taking into 
account certain double entries in the head¬ 
ings of payments made fay European countries 
and those made by industrialised countries, the 
total development aid comes to over 55 bil¬ 
lion dollars. 


The World Bank estimates the total debts 
of the 86 developing countries at the end of 
1974 at 151 billion dollars. After the addi- 
tiem of new credits and other development aid 
measures, this figure is supposed to have in¬ 
creased to about 190 billion at the end of 
1975, when one takes into account the debt- 
servicing estimated by the World Bank to 
amount to 15 billion dollars. 

For meeting its commitments, the World 
Bank borrowed 3.8 billion dollars during 1975. 
In the Federal Republic of Germany, the World 
Bank negotiated bills for 1.65 billion DM 
(DM 1—Rs. 3.40) with the F'cderal German 
Bank, commercial banks and other private 
placements. ^ 
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RAINER WERNER FASSBINDER 


N othing cm scop him; fUtner 
Wcmcr Fassbinder, ihe busiest, 
most successful, fauesi and—posiibly-'thc 
most ill-tempered film producer in the 
Tcderal Republic of Germany, rums out 
hints as others deliver buttles from a 
conveyor belt. I'lte compariMm is his 
own. **Otlicr |>cople," he says, “stand 
at the conveyor belt in fattfii:i(*s fremt 
niorning till night sorting bottles. 1 
don't lee why 1 sliouldii't do the same 
amount of work. And when you work 
all the year round, you get quite a lot 
done." 

He gets such a lot done that somciiines 
even him critics give up in despair: “This 
Fassbinder chap turns out hlms faster than 
you can look at tliem." In the uHirse oC 
two yean he hat produced four 61ms, 
written hve plays and staged seventeen 
theatre productions, in addition to practis¬ 
ing social critiolsm in the form ol a much* 
commented TV family series. 

All this haste is not really necessary. aimI 
Fassbinder could very well indulge in 
more than hve houn' sleep, for he is, after 
all, only thirty—and already certain of 
fame. A book has been wriiLen about 
him. and it portrays him in the way he 
is known: Faasbincler, known for his assi¬ 
duous and thorough camera work, some¬ 
times bearded, soinetimes not, but always 
in the black leather jacket that is by wag 
of being his trademark. 

Rainer Werner Fassbinder is not a pro¬ 
duct of Ihe environment that is the back¬ 
ground to his hlms. He comes from a 
respectable middle-class home at Woerish- 


Films 
From the 
Conveyer 


at the Mucnchcner Sdiautpielschule to 
train as an actor. 

By a stroke of chance he joined the 
Munich “Action Theatre'* in iphy. With¬ 
in a short time Fassbinder had turned this 
iiisignihcaiit underground company into 
the most active him team in Federal Ger¬ 
many. The hnt him “Licbe ist kaelter 
M ■ I als der I'ud" left the critics rather piuzled, 

IX but the very neat production—“Katiel- 

niacher"—suited to win prises, and “Efi 
Briest," based on a novel by Theodor Fcmi- 
tanc. was a highlight of the Cannes him 
festival. 

Fassbinder, is casting about for new 
modes of cinematc^aphic expression, 
planning to make hlms of increased taci¬ 
turnity with a view to stressing the notion 
of loneliness. At the same time he has 
visions of a “German Hollywcxid him" 
burMing with suspense and action. He 
sets about writing a book, announces that 
lie is going to Paris, then suddenly pro¬ 
duces a him in Vienna, and occaaionally 
drops hints about trips to -Tahiti and 
South America. In the intervals of dream¬ 
ing, however, he Is sometimes rather at a 
loss. When he gets into the doldniins he 
has probably little idea himself what the 
further course will be. But soon this 
©fell. His father was a doctor, his miHher bundle of Bavarian eneigy leaps into 
an interpreter. Rainer Werner did a lot action again: “Something is bound to oc- 
o£ reading and was a keen hlmgoei. The to me befewe long *' 

to be to hi. ^ ^ 

hkinK. He ..repted walUnR^m put. at ^ Mmethiiig oocun 

the Kammerspicle in Munich, tned hia 



Ri/fitr W§rn0ftFMM$bM9fo 


to Rainer 


hand as assistant in the records department 
of a publishing hrm, and hnally enrolled 


W'criicr Fassbinder. 


^Courtefy : Scala Intcinetwnal 


EXHIBITION ON GRIMMELSHAUSEN 

A n exhibition has been opened in tlic of Grimmelsh£iKn's era in Ihe exhibi- a mixture of Don Quixote and Falstaff. 

Westphalian Stale Museum to coin- non. with its scMial, economic atul cut- The novel itself is reminisoentof Parzival 
ckie with tlie tricentenary of the death iiiral climate. and Jean Paul. 

of Johann Jakob Christoffel von Crfiiii- innkeeper, he was prob- A measure of the extent and impoitance 

luelshauscii (ihss-ihyh). ably kidnapped by soldiers as a lioy and of Grimmelshausen's works can be taken 

Grimmelshauicn became cme of the so exme to be directly involved in the fiom a glance at some other German 
most popular writers of his time with his war. He was surc'cssively camp follower, poets, writers and even composecs who 
major work. “Der abenteu^rliche SimpU- stable boy soldier and clerk in the Kaiser's have been influenced by him. 
siisimut reuljcli** (hnt published in and Swedish camps. Ijiier he liccanie an iiiesc include not only Bertolt Brecht 
i668) and it still one of the foicmost inkM-per. then steward, baliff and village bm alio Lcstitv. Broniano Goethe* 
writen in the history of German literature, mayor in Rendicti in Baden where he Thomas Mann. Johann Strauss —who 
“Simplizissimus** embodiet the cultural died. a ion of Simplizisaimus musical 

and political atmoiphert of the Thirty xi the age of forty, possibly under pres- Karl Amadeus Hartmann, A. P. Weber 

Yean' War, in which it is set, and is a gufc of economic necessity, he tried his and Hcgenbarth. Even so the list is by 

profoundly didactic Christian novel, pica* hand at writing. After some preliminary no means complete. For gcMid reasons 

resque in form and tone. attempts, he found tmniediaic acclaim Theodor Heine and Albert Langen ewen 

Considerable effort has been made in with Ids Der Ahentrurrliche StmpUtis^ entitled their popular magazine “Simpll- 
the exhibition to bring to life the spirit timw TeuHch, a figure somewhat akin to zisslmus." 
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HAMBURG MARINE FAIR : Hamburg's Ship, Machinery and 
Marina Engineering Fair features the best in marine technology. 
One of the fair's highlights this year was the world's oldest 
working model of an internal combustion angina (Pic)._ 


dROIXER-SKATING 
CHAMPIONSHIPS: 
At the world roller¬ 
skating champion¬ 
ships in Roma the 
United States won 
three out of four 
titles and sixreen- 
yaar-old Petra Sch¬ 
neider (pic), the 
reigning Federal 
Republic champion* 
cama fourth. 




OTTO HAHN LOGS 600.000 KNOTS: Otto 
Hahn* the Fddaral Republic of Germany's 
nuclear ore freighter* aince ita maiden 
voyage in 1S68* has logged half a million 
knots to date. This corresponds to 22 
circles of the globe. 


SPECIAL OPTICAL GLASS : Fluorine phosphate optical glasa 
in unprecedentad sizes can now be supplied by Germbn manu¬ 
facturers and also lens blanks (Pic) for aquipment in sizes of 
up to 400 mm in diameter and 70 mm thick. 


,-r'f 




BICYCLE BOOM : There were 27 million bicycles In the Federal Republic of Germany 
at the end of the last year—more than one bike in every household. Yet output of 
bicycles wss up 26% in the first five months of this year and importers too report in¬ 
creasing demand. 
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£NGINEBIUNG EXPORT 

DELEGATION FOR 
EC COUNTRIES 

A 3S - weiBb c » h|gli-powcnd 
EmlttMlag Expait Fromo- 
tlon CouRcil ddcgatton left 
BomlMgr oa Oct A fcir a 
four>wMk trip to the Euro- 

couDlilci* ioclndliig Ibe F«to- 
ral Republic of Germany* 
Tbo delegation was led by Mr 
R. C. Mabesbwaii, cbainiian« 
EEPC. 

Tba delegation comprises 
representatives of tbe seven 
sectors of tbe engineering in- 
dnsiry* namely, chemical plant; 
automobile ancUlaries; eleclro- 
nic components; air compres- 
aon; electric motors; swllcb- 
genrs and control geavs; cast¬ 
ings und forgings; and hand 
and cutting tools. 

During Its visit the delega¬ 
tion esfisblkbcd and strengthen¬ 
ed cotttacti with trade and hi- 
dustiy for furthering englneerw 
Ing goods export ffom Indfai 
to tbe EEC. 

DEMAG PIPE FACTORY 
FOR INDIA. 

The Indian Public Sector 
underlahing, Bharat Heavy 
Electricals Ltd^ has given an 
order to the German Anm, De¬ 
mag, for the construction of 


IRAN acquires KRUPP SHARES 


Iran has acqnirad 25 01 per 
cent shares in the Fried’' 

Krupp Company* according The agreement was s^ned 

to an annonncement on Oc- by the Krupp Chainnait Mr 
tober 19 In Essen by the Bertholt Bcitx, and lianY 

Fried Krupp GmbH. Krupp Minister for Economics and 

is the parent ten of a Finance, Mr AaaarL* Nego- 

group that Includes 139 snh- tlatlons on this transaction 

sidlarles and nflUlates operas- had startad after a iiiealli« 

Ing in 25 countriae. of Mr BeMs with the Shah 

of Iran In April this year. 

According to the an- Tbm Federal Mtalster of 

nouncement, lmn*s participn- Economics, Mr Hans Fiide- 
tlon as n riock4ioldcr wIB be richs, who was In Tehran on 
brought about by cxpandtng October 19 stated that the 

Krnpp*s capHal st r nct u r e by Government of the Federal 

which th e paid np capital of Repnhilc of G ermany had no 

a pipe-making plant. The of China. 

plant wUI be sat up In Tlrn- The delegation, led by Mr 
chlrapalU In Tamil Nadu and Ebarhard Bocaing, Director of 
will be used for manntactnr- the University Section in the 
Ing special scamlcas pipea for ^Tedcral German Ministcy for 
high preasura hollen which Science, will vhll nahrerslli^ 


the compapy wHI he Incrsao* 


BHEL is making there. 


dbecially scientillc lesrarch In. 


According to BHEL sources, stltntee,schools, factories and 


the Demag-proJecC Is csthnated 


In Peking, Nanking, 


to cost nearly 59 million DM- Shanghai and Canton- 


GERMAN UNIVERSiTY 
EXPERTS FOR CHINA 


Thb vkit Is the outcome of 
an agreement providing for rn 


A nine-member ddsgatlon exchange of nniveraNy piofes- 
of experts from German Uni- sors signed between the two 
versitice left for lacking on eountrics on the occ^on of 
October 17 to qpend 12 daye Chancellor SchmidFs visit tp 
vlsltlag the Peoplei^ RepubllcVEhina in autumn 1975. 


stractnrsk He aoM the Fede¬ 
ral Republic of Germany 
aRees In principle to the 
wideR possible degreo of In- 
lariintloiial tateidepcndence 
and co-opsntlon in trade 

The Chief MInbter of 
North-Rhine Westphalia, Ihe 
rsgkm la die Federal Repub¬ 
lic of Germany where the 
Krapp concern b tocuM, 
aleo spoko poeifively - about 
the tranuEtlon. 

FOOD ASSISTANCE FOR 
SRI LANKA 

The Federal German Mlni- 
■liy for Economic *Co-opera- 
tlou has announced that the 
Fadcral Republic of Germany 
sronM supply d,i22.5 tonnes 
of Sour to Sri Lanka thb 
year as food assistance. Thb 
b to help in tiding over the 
critical food situallon In Sri- 
Lanka where the ffbod outhnt 
was badly affected due to 
draught condmonUi 





















AN INDO-GERMAN FORTNIGHT 


Thit kaft beea an Iodo<Oariiiaa Cwtnigirt by aH oootita. It iwdanaoKs the 
livioft quality of Mlatcnl contacuai maiur levcb which chanclatiaa -rdatioiia 
bttwaai the two ooaatriea. Ai the Poreign Secictaiy, Mr. JhiM Mtbta. nkf 
while inaugiirathig the lado^Oeiman Seailiiar in New Delhi (Mt teptw t on the. 
tenioar appean on pagee 6 to 11), the rehuiomhip between the two coiimriee'ie 
“nnique,” baaed aa it ia on traditional tiea that nave develofied' hMO jahUtl-level 
cooperation proieina and contacta. 

The Indo-Oennan Seminar was an important forum for eicHangec between 
Indian and Oennan experts on thair problems and opinkma in theSeidor 
education and social devdopmenl. Among the salient iscnaa iM ee d iw thii 
inminar warn thanead for newditecrtone to education, the tfWlMi^.of schoian 
in ttoreign conaa fcs , the cxMenoe of diShtent deveiopnwat tnooile: ipd nbowi 
all, the need for ioteriepa n de n c e . ' 

The seminar, organhUdliaatN by the Indian ConnciMbr CnKiiraijtelatiohs and. 
the Bmbasn of tha FeMul RepoMic of Oetmaiyi in New Dellii,.u^ it is 
be toHowndhy moie such bilateral dialognee. 

Abo in thb fbrtnigbt came visitors Ifte Prof. Schnlte Pres id ent of the.Germsn 
Academic Bschuge Serviea (DAM>^ He met tne Education MinMer Mr. 
NurulHaean and vtaHed edaicatieaal and leeearcb institutions .(im page U). 
DAAD to. an organtoation that has phyad an tanportaat role in the tiwniiig of 
Indian schdara and organtofim inier'hoivBtsity cooperation pRgsets and this is 
dtocussed tqr the Dtoeetor of DAAD fat India. Dr. Reiser te n hnaa |^. Dr. 

ih* I nspec t or of the DbethelnstHutea,7caMed Max MtinBceBha'vSw 
in India) wba in tha capital during his tonr of Iadia,aiid undodinsd the special 
climate in India ftor cahunil co nt nc is with the Federal RupnhBc of Ccrmany 
(seepage A scholar of tongnages. ^■*‘*^***1 DiteMr wthe InstHute for 
Oerman Language in Mannheim, attended a aeniinar ia Poonk of Oennan 
l a n awag e ta a dHir e and expressed himself to be greatly itnpieSacd hf the qnaliQr 
^jank of Oennan hknguim studies iu India (interview appears in next tosne), 
A Oerman who nrojeets India to Oeimaas is Dr. Wikolans Khiw. Oeneral 
'.Sacasttry of the indO'Oeiinan Society, Stnttgart.'i who describesTxw nags 16 
the muRifaiiotts activittaa of the IndoOermaa sbdeiics in the Pedetal lupnblic 
.of Germany, 


'9 ^MMIhr'CaNln'lNpB 



Uwtiftfensyfortnl^tooftom thepoiiitofviewofQeniuui tcholir* attending 
intemnii^ oonftmM hnld in tlie cnpitel. No Im dinn 48 ackottete and 
marts frcMntte Fad^ Rapnblie of Gannany arriaad aa dategatea to the 
Intmatio^ Diabatea Conmnim which waa faumgaratad by Frima Miniater 
Indira Oandlii(iM patt 14)* Thraa Indologista and acholars of natural aeicncaa 
MM to attend the oonteranM to mark the IgSOOth birth anaiveraary of the ancient 
aatrpnomer and matheniaticiang Aryabhatta. Among them waa Dr. 
who tmnalaled Aryabhatta*a Sanskrit work into Qeimn (ace page IJJT* 
A w^^wn waitor to f^iam Dr, Oiaela Bonn, writer and film-iiMtEer, wfco 
tuoeived fhim Prune Miniater Indira Cjlandhi an awanl commnmoraling Dr, Bionn*s 
work for ladia. Dr. Oiaela Bonn alao gave telka at the jbidd-Oennan 
Seminar and the India International CenCmand held a apeeialaerateaiii ofher 
film on Mra. Indira Gandhi (aee page I7>. 


There la indeed a tremendoua variety and apontaniely in lodo-Oermao emtacta. 
And it ta aomethlng that could naver be planned or impoaed in any wny imfM 
the people of the two couhtriM ware not involved themaeivna in ine greht' 
adventurOc a living oneg of mutual diacovnry and in the oomdoiianaaa df 
interdependence. 


Ow. eorar ahowa a worMng aaaataii-of 
the Indo-Gemiafi depi^otf held in mw 
H&w tHtM ftnm Hmfmb9r 9 in 4. fdu/l 
rrporlon pagaa 8 lo If^a 
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rS EkUI^'^d ilMie 

M of ittenticA Pony^JLeoiler 

Leonid .drcditev^ fomlipdadQd .vMt to On 
JPdd^ M^pnbtie of Ocmunr. 

Chenoffllnr Sdhmtdt niide tUn ■l e t cm cn t ia 
«a .iniervlge^.n«^ lii e tiete- 

MBt fonnWD ' conventioa In Che d^p 
he hod alio oo n it nn ed dan lor Ida fovie» 
mem BerUit lemeined die bemmeter and 
^^hiandaid of dm pet^r of. relaxlag teaakm 
with Eialefii Ewofi^ 

The Ghenoelior aedmied up hit pcdicy on 
Berlin in five poimn 

1. Berlin must teqiiain vialsle and able to 
develop'its vitality; die necessary conditiana 
Sot that must be eatablished; 

2. The tiee to the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many mutt be mehsndiied and developed; 

3. The atatttt 'bf Berttn must not be quee' 
fiooed; 

4. Complete egfc e mem between the Federal 
Govenuiratp the* Beiftn Senate add the Allies 
it of major importance; 

5. East-West relatioas must be oontinu- 
oudy improved. 



AmetUngqftkerulittgeoattUon (SPD and FDf panhs) Itothrs was keU in Bonn teetnily to 
dlscussfiityrepoiitiesartkocoatitiongQvornmont. Oitrpkolo shows CiiwKelhr Schmidt * 
Fedfrn/ Foreign Minister Genseher (FDF)^ first and third from 9^, with other SFD 
tM FDP leaders^ among themformer Chancellor Witty Brandt who is now SFO Chairman filth 
from l^r). 

















TtH 9i A 9§9 mk gIftA fcy Dr. Pii<r Htr u w , Suit Sr aHAr y, «i 
HMMCMlMAriktiMinl d^Mt aT Ikt IM GmmI CMraMt 
•r UNESCO lA NairaU M OtMtr 9 Il 


COOPERATION TO REALISE UNESCO II^ALS 


^HIS coofcreAce» for thr finyt time tn 
I 20 years, it taking place, not fai Paris, 
but daewbera than at the seat ot UNESCO— 
in Africa. Fiam this citcumstance we can 
make much use. for it Is particularly in Africa 
that the problems emerge cooperating in the 
solution of which is the task of UNESCO. 

**On the African ccntinent. the people have 
had to live longer under foreign rule than they 
have had to do in other parts of the world. In 
one pert of the ccntinent that is still the case 
today^-and in a way that deeply wounds the 
dignity of man. In some young countries the 
results of a eenturies-long oolonialism are not 
yet overcome, and these results linger precise¬ 
ly in those areas lor which, within the United 
Nation, UNESCO is responsible: education, 
science, culture and communication. Let me 
say in this African capital that the govern¬ 
ment of the Federal RepuUic^oC Germany has 
constantly attached the greatest signiAcanco 
to its cooperation with the African countries 
in these areas, in the spirit of partnership. 
That will also be true in the future. 

“What applies to Africa applies similarfy 
as well as many other countries of the world 
that are still in development. The relationship 
to them of the Federal Republic of Germany 
is determined by partnership and solidarity. 

“Moreover, we can also derive usefulness in 
a special way from our presence in Africa. The 
readiness to walk with one another, tolcraneo 
and mutual respect and the capability of hand¬ 
ling, political matters, too, in a human way— 
these are characteristics of the Africans. Wc 

should learn from them.'* 

TASKS or UNESCO 
“First place in the array of outstanding goals 
that UNESCO has set itself belongs Justifiably 
to human rights and basic freedoms, their pre¬ 
servation, defence, and, where necesssary, their 
restoration. The individual planning goals 
allow no doubt about it that human rights are 
to be undentood in two ways: fint as the 
right of every populaoe to develop itseV free 
him external compulskm, to find and preserve 
its cultural idcotity. On the other side is the 
right of the individual to the free dkvifilapment 
of bis personality and to protection afjinst in- 
curskMiB by the power of the state. These two 
ccaoepia of freedgnh H is our oqAvhlto, are 
net to be separated. 

*'To foster the cultural identity of groups, 
populaces and reglmis has been Mt by 

Garman Naura 


UNESCO as a goal in its planning and its 
working programmes. This goal is fully sup¬ 
ported by the Federal Republic of Germany. 
Precisely the young countries are to find the 
authentic form of their cultural self-portrayal 
for themselves. Respect for the authentio 
culture of the other country and partner like- 
exchange are pait «nd parcel of one concept. 

“Every culture is the product of an inteltec- 
tual interchange between creative personality 
and society, creativity will be able to find Its 
highest expression in a climate of freedom. 

“In fact, creative activity is (be highesr 
forni of the freedom of the individual. 

‘^Regimentation makes a culture barren. 
These are experiences that we Gormans have 
made as a nation. These experie.ices apply 
also, we are convinced, to countries that are 
seeking to find afid form their cultural identity. 

“The stand of my delegation on the agenda, 
which has (o do with the status of the artist 
and especially with the mutter cf democratic— 
that means, free and universal—access of all 
persons to culture, is determined by this con¬ 
viction. 


4 

Thu cliAtlAngA to ua Ia not simply 
to tmlk about poaco, but to rondor 
a tangiblo contribution to tho poaco 
of tho world 
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“UNESCO, within the framework cf the 
responsibilities conveyed on it by its constitu¬ 
tion, has aiways condemned infringement of 
human rights. Guidod by its own historical 
experience, the Federal Republic of Germany 
has Gontributed, whenever it could expect by 

doing so to help the persons involved_Wc 

are convinced that in UNESCO infringements 
cf human rights are to be cenderoned without 
regard for political ends, .and ulso without 
regard for which political system it is that is 
restricting the individuil in his right to eduoe- 
ticn and Intellectual dcvdopmaiit. 

“Acoofdini^y we oppose letting political 
oonthkrailoiis in this matter jnarli up a viecory 
ovei: Ihb principle of justices Such tendeicies 
we haw opposed io the past and shall oppose 
in the future. For we are convinced that 
UNESCQs work in the future, loo, will bn 
Judged by this ofgt^nlxatloa's takb^i an objec- 
■« 
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tive stand, whenever and wherever an infringe- 
nmi ot human rights in the area of UNSEOO 
competence is to be ascertained... 

STRENCniENING FREEDOM 

“A further planning goal cf UNESCO Is 
dedicated IQ stfeogtheoing peace. It is well 
that we make special goals of peace reseaiiGh, 
the study of inteinational law and attention to 
international uderstanding. 

In doing so, let us never lew sight of this: 
the goal of UNESCO Is, according to its 
statutes, “to contribute to the prewrvation of 
freedom and security by fostering oo-operatkm 
between peoples in the anas of education, 
science and culture.** 

“Thus ihr challenge to us is not simply to 
talk about peace, but to render a tangible 
contribution to die peace cf the world. This 
goal is shares by us all. 

“UNESCO would be hindered in pursuing 
this goal, were this general conference instead 
rf remaining on that course to be made too 
much a forum for the expression of some 
deviating standpoints, and thus were to become 
a debate aliout irrelevancies: for it is obvious 
that because of the differences between our 
political systems and the oonvictloos stemming 
from these systems we hedd a number of views 
that are hard to conciliate with one another. 

“Peace—like love of neighbour—begins at 
home. That must apply to UNESCO as 

well. I am optimistic that here in Africa 

wc shall succeed in letting oo-operatton win 
over confrontation.'’ 

SaENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

“My government welcomes the fact that the 
UNESCO six-year phui for science and tech¬ 
nology serves a function that is useful to 
humanity. For us the iodMdual it in the cen¬ 
tre. Science and technology must serve him 
. and society. 

“UNESCO's effort to oontribule to doing 
away with the existing discrepancy between 
pro^ierity and poverty In the world flnde ex- 
presifon in a plenitude of operative working 
programmes for applying toehitifie p e gee p tk m s 
to. dewelopiiiefit and to induftilal eoimtrles' 
transCir hi teebnology fo dsvilDpIng eoumriss. 
Thte programmes cootribOta to ctuntlof the 
prerequisites for a more betancad disiribiBtlon 
of metcrial goods. The gaideliiies of dieie 
pregrammes mesh whh wy gever nm cid'i deve- 
lopmenl-policy conoepiion and fiad my gov- 
enmcAtTf foil Approval... .** 

Wmmihhiw ifiL Itlt 







^*‘A 4|M)eiil joiat VA aif-flia pm^.- 

«a| ainlimaM cp«c«^ . 

odntrtbotipa to ^ oaiaWtifciitoot of o nwM. 
worHt OQbiicMDie older. I^ie dmie will fadhi- 
enoe our oonsutlittkm la meiiy ereei. 

‘Tho Federal lUfMiblie of Genneny wMl 
make Ite contribidioii. lo thlft wgUm widi tbai 
iudentte of iltiSilliig. a fidrer system of worldl 
economic reletkHtt. ftut I oontlder efforts that 
propasilo a radical dlsiaiicliig of ounelvts 
from lime-iQited foam of world economy at 
not. being constructive. Such efforts could 
lead to buieaucratie central direction, umieces- 
saiy thrlnkags of liberal world trade, lost of 
economic growth, dbtoctkm of the markets 
and not at all a acae just system. We want 
lo tether develop the world*s economy, but 
not overthrow it. Let us not forget that the 
call for international justice requires that wo 
first provide social justice in our own coun<« 
try. 

^*We feel that we should promptly and cau¬ 
tiously and with awareness of our great respon¬ 
sibility approach the necessary corrections of 
cur world economic order. 

permit myself to express doubt whether 
it it a priority task of UNESCO to develop 
the philosophy of a new world economic 
system—as to a dear definition of which there 
is as yet, indeed, no worldwide agreement. 
The more important tasks of this orgonlzat^n 
lie in other areas. These tasks are of practical, 
topical and often enough vital significance for 
the majority of member-countries." 

**It is sufficient to name some of the plan¬ 
ning goals that, seem to us to be of pri,)rity 
significance: "The training of teachers, aduh 


educatiQu, nooibnitiag gif hdnpaied 

rural devdopoaeiii^ wunM^Vf^rtlidgu^ In 
jpRVram, the rale of yciunj|gr'peo^ In dduca^ 
tkuttl, aodal and cahunl knowMie uf 
aoupcet of our mlaena and' .bldlOfkel rasdurces 
and of our water iceervea.. . 

**Hm we see the contHhittkm of UNESCO 
lo the great teak cf devdi apin g hMO' an faiten- 
nathmal ecmmuniiy of free and equal peoples. 
Hera we should tewenirale. My governmem 
is deicnniaed to co-optnie in these program- 
met.** 

FREE EXCHANGE OF IDEAS 
"T come now to a topic, the discussion of 


**Wu can In no ouont docinm our 
ngroomont with tho UNESCO eon- 
foronco*^s grontlng Intormtiomil 
rocognitlon to m fiollcy of Ihnltlno 
froo oxchnngo of Idonulnwofd 
and plctura.** 


whidi we face with ceitjin concern: the foster¬ 
ing of free exchange of ideas through word 
and picture’ is one of the tasks UNESCO has 
according to article 1 of its constitution. Only 
as long as this provisicHi is unambiguously put 
into practice can we in UNESCO co-operate 
in this area in the same way as prcvknisly. 

"There may be governments that in view 
of freedom of opinion represent other stand¬ 
points than docs the Federal RepuUic cf 
Germany. But this we consider a domestio 
affair of each sovereign country. We also 
have understanding of the wish not to leave the 
dispensing of news solely to those mcdki that 


possibty do ooc take hilly Into aoeowit tbs 
stmdpolBt of die couairki Involved, How¬ 
ever, in our view this problem is not suluMe 
lor dealing with through rigorous restrletioin. 
Whet it needed is the oonstniction of dieio 
oountrkt* own communications structure. We 
ate ready tp make a contribution here. 

"But we can in no event dedare our agree¬ 
ment wkh the UNESCO conference’s granting 
kiicfiiatioiial recognition to a policy of limiting 

free exchange of ideas in word and picture_ 

We art aware of the difllciiltlet bound up wkh 
this theme. We do not overlook that there 
:are countries that do noi dispose ever a highly 
devdoped infrastructure in the news sphere. 

"But we believe ourselves able tc grant aid 
inasmuch as w<^ the indusuial ooun:riei, are 
helpful—through our well-developed communi¬ 
cations technology—in Improving the com¬ 
munications structures of countries of the 
Third World. This policy involves support with 
technical means, know-how and the evdua- 
ticn of experience. 

"For this, the Federal Republic of Germany 
is prepared. In the past, my government has 
made available considerable financial means for 
projects of 23 countries in the sphere of media. 
In addition, the Federal Republic cf GermaBy 
has fostered paiineiiike oo-operaiion of Oer- 
man radio acacioiit, foundations and chuichaa 
with comparable institutions in countries of the 
Third World. We continue to offer our good 
offloes In this area, to die degree that countries 
of the Third World want this help_ 

"My delegation is prepared, according to 
its best energies end in s^rit of the solidarity 
of peoples everywhere, to contribute to achiev¬ 
ing a good outcome for this conference.** 


ECONOMIC RELATIONS WITH DEVELOPING 
COUNTRIES 

CHARTING A COMMON WAY 


Speaking in an interview with radio Deut¬ 
sche Welle (Voice of Germany) Minister of 
State Hans Juergen Wischnewski said: 

"A reasonable regulation of ce.momic re¬ 
lations between industrial and developing 
countries, is urgently necessary in the interests 
of both. But this regulation dare not occur on 
the basis of maximum demands ..:.. Such 
a new order would serve the wishes cf tho 
developing countries in reverse, by disturbing 
the capability of the world economy, by 
leading lo a crippling of world trade, and 
thus by robbing industrial countries of the 
possibiiily to guarantee effective aid to deve¬ 
loping countries. We are concerned with 
achieving a reaUstic furiher dcvci opincnt c# 
the existing world economic system. For it 
is an errar to supfrase that the markct-ccix- 
nomy system works onijjr tp the benefit of in¬ 
dustrial countries. In the end, k Is useful to 
all eouncries.** The access of ci^pltal to deve- 
lopfaig oouniriea^ Minister of Slara Wisdnew- 
ski .continued, rose considerably In Wg. 


Particularly the OECD countries, he not* 
cd, hpd contributed to this development. 
"Progress also was made on the way to stai- 
biliziog export revenues of developing cour- 
tries, as well as in opening markets in indus¬ 
trial countries Tor ^xports from the Third 
World. The estaUishment of the interna¬ 
tional fund to develop the agricultural eco¬ 
nomy, will surely contribute to ani increase 
in the developing countrica* farm products. 
Tlie preparatory talks on raw-material' ag¬ 
reements, as was agreed In Nairobi, have, in 
the sphere of copper, already begun." 

Minister of State Wischnewski observed that 
neutral countries had agreed at the confer¬ 
ence in Colombo to intensify their co-o|^a- 
tion with one another, so as Co help make 
reality of development aid from Industrial 
countries. The Minister of State added: "We 
are under no illusions as to the fact that we 
have only charted a amill stretch of the com¬ 
mon way. But something has already been 
accomplished.** _* 


SPECIAL UN BODY 
TO DISCUSS NOLS 
OP MASS MEDIA 

On'November 6. the draft of the declara¬ 
tion on the role of the mass media was for¬ 
warded for further deliberation to a special 
conmiittcc with a vote of 78 slates against IS 
votes cf the communist and affiliated coun¬ 
tries. six countries abstained. This draft will 
thus no longer be a topic cf the present Gene¬ 
ral Assembly and will be taken up at its earliest 
by the next General Assembly in two years. 

EC STATEMENT IN 
APARTHEID DEBATE 

I N Che apartheid debate of the 3i«« Gene¬ 
ral Assembly, the Nine EC countries, re¬ 
presented by the Neiberlands, made a com¬ 
mon ftatement which said, among other 
things, that the Nine EC couauies have con¬ 
tinuously rejected the policy of apartheid and 
that the establishing of the Homelands is a 
conitnuarion of apartheid. The statement 
though refutes a language which implies that 
the White population of South Africa is made 
up only of colonialists who have no right to 
stay thete. 
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IND0-6ERMAN SEMINAR 

IN 


T he three-day lAd9<vomian Seminar. 

held in New Delhi from November 2 
to 4, oondiided. on a note of promise for the 
future of cooperation between the two coun¬ 
tries in the educational, sdentillc and cultural 
fields and for greater exchanges of scientists, 
educationists and technicians. Ilie seminar, 
organised jointly by the Indian Council for 
Cultural Relations and the Embassy of iho 
Federal Republic of Germany. New Delhi, 
provided an opportunity for Indian and German 


educationists and scholars to discuss common 
problems and challenges of ciMatloii and eco¬ 
nomic developifient a^ waif marluMl by lively 
aod frank dtscussiofis on both sides. As tho 
chairman of the seminar, Mr, Kbub Chand. 
India's former envoy in Bonn and now PresU 
dent of the fndo-German Society, observed 
on tim concluding day, the .seminar had been 
an Imporiaiil meeting of miiids and wax a’gp.xKi 
exam^c of fruitful contacts between intellec¬ 
tuals involved with common problems. 


T he scroinar was opened on November 
2 the Foreign Secr^aiy, Mr lagN 
Mehta. He said the intellM^ relatxMulilp 
bt^ween India and Oemumy was *'uiiiqae.** It 
was great Geonan scholars who stimulated the 
rediscovery of India by Indians, he said. 

The uitoUectual magnetism of the two coun¬ 
tries, not sustained by any particular political 
connection, was of great value. Mr. Mehlg 
said. The seminar represented an old asso¬ 
ciation of cultures. In the last 25*30 years 
a new political life had evolved in the two 
countries and the scope of relationship had 
bniudcned tremendously. Now the interest was 
not <*nly in the intellectual sphere, but In every 
walk of life. 

Before the world war, Mr Mehta said, there 
were just 20 to 30 Indians studying in Ger¬ 
many. In the last 25 years the number hod 
grown to thousands. 

He said that the Indian cultural heritage 
valued so highly by the great German scholar. 
Max Mueller, existed even today and it wos 
this heritage which gave India its social stab¬ 
ility. Today India had also come to grips 
with modem science and technology. 

I'he association between the two countries. 
Mr Mehta said, was born when India and Ge*’- 
inuny, in a communication sense, were very 
distant. 


kfr. Jaga! Foreign Secretary and Vice 

President qf the Indian Cauned for Ctdiurai 
MathnSt giving Ms inangurai address at the 
Inda^erman Seminar in New DetM on 
November 2. 
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^ rn ii apa iut m im MSe n mm StKdMr ditrllig amtkPig suthm. 



Hb laid tiMt «md«g tin iPiaiidaiili of InAd 
only Dr 2Sakir Itoiin bad a toreign dcgnM. 
And ffae degiaa wai Itam Berlin, be pointed 
out 

He Mid that the Indo-Oerman leminar had 
thenfofa to be seen la tl^ context of the very 
unusual relationship betweea the two ooun- 
trlei that had existed for 200 years. 

. Mr Mehta drew partkutar attention to the 
'^extraordinary intelicctuat magnetism between 
us, which is not sustained by political Inier- 
csia.”* 

Paying rkh tribute to Max Mueller, Mr. 
Mehta said the chain of “bhavans** function¬ 
ing under his nane in Indian cities had been 
instrumental in "helping and stimulating the 
discovery of India by India.'' Max Mueller 
once Mid that if there was one place under 
the sky where the human mind had developed 
most, it was India. "We muse then discover 
our own heritage.** 

Mr Mdita appreciated the deeg^ and abkfiag 
interest in Indology among a number of Ger¬ 
mans, and said even the elite Indian homes 
might sot be having as many books on Indo- 
logy as "I have seen in the many German 
homes that t have visited.** 

He lold the eudlenoe, which indoded a 
number of viiitlbg Oennan sdmlan: "We have 
a kmg way to gd, and we ksicw that.** Indls 
was "an open country" and would remain 
open. 


n 

.4 

S PBAIONO It tb* ^ 

•MDlttM’. Aali w MiaiKOwatef INiU lalA 
dM ite IniiiUttlng tad 

between llie ***ft*i gnd academic 

,l9 enfsnd the alieady axistliig 
new areas of sfndtrt — asseaieh.. 


"I would say Chet in India economic and 
social s ciences at the end of the last and the 
beginning of this caniniy had an allea origin 
in the sense that the dhVsnnt achcob cl think¬ 
ing radiated tasm the West into India. 

. "Another sesuk of gpoM ksporaanoe was 
that the academic and political differencea and 
the fWhfa !■ foe Wem weiw alao trw^ered 
to India. Ihers It Karl Man, w Rhinelaen- 
der. my great oamkiyd&a, one oi the few who 
chtttgsd sometiiing <» globes regaidleis 
of the fam that ami of his economic theories 
am foil of ensMt. Today he is used, abused, 
to ptovn one fofog and foe oontiaiy of it. 

"Each camp triad to get sopponem In India.. 
The aafofonhm b s t wu M i the "eonipetiiig sys¬ 
tems’* was mdseced in Tndfih politics and stlH 
Is. 

"Leavo ns alonb» at OandhQi mid. At leait, 
them wm and is a osctnln mhicfanm to go on 
disemsittg your fomtty affobs with tinuigcit* 

"It Is just by nseident dm durins these last 
weeks d have had ths privflfiga to discuss these 
proble ms again with tfningyished Indian per- 
sooallcien Thqr Bay» la brief; India has such 

And a aofollon hsr own make. The wfah. 


the lust to do away with old systems and 
habile that have lived up to the test of the cen¬ 
turies, OBB do a lot of harm. Imlia certainly 
has to and will be modem in the sense that 
she will try to harmonise economic success 
with political freedom and si^cial 'justice. 

"It is obvious that India is changing rapid¬ 
ly. But change for the sake of trsnsformation 
is creating more than eliminating problems. 1 
resist the tamptstiou to elaborate my oonooi^ 
dam thesis, that many of the religiottS, social 
and economic structures here are not ouo* 
dated at alt. Would you prefer the home for 
old people fo the joint family? This is a really 
progressive quesUon." 

Mr Diehl said diat la the Indian debate 
about the future some spoke for seif-rellanoe, 
while, some wanted to dose the doors, and yet 
others wanted an open market and an open 
society, some believed in Interdependence, 

"India In line with her genhis and soiil, will 
mmt dose the doonT, he said. "Self-relisnoe 
does not mean autarky or acIf-sulBciency. 
As Indians it, this notion means thus 

you are sttong enough not to become depen¬ 
dent sriien you move to a phase of kiter- 
depcadetiee. This is very convincing as a 
phliosopl^ and a political pdh^." 
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He emphasised that the modem wci’ld and 
specially scientifle and social progress werd 
tK'.rn out cf intellectual intercourse and this w'is 
known in India. “We should against this 
general background/* he said, “nevertheless, 
avoid one danger, namely tn project our ideas 
and solutions into the Indian sphere. We 
Germans are all ready to slate that nothing is 
mure alien to our mind than this. We should, 
in this Seminar, be willing to describe what is, 
the pi<;blcins and the solutions. We should be 
prepared t<> answer all the questions. Not with¬ 
hold any information or knowledge: 

He said in conclusion: “We have one advan¬ 
tage that marks any Indo-Gcrmon dialogue. 
We have boih no power-political interest. Ger¬ 
mans none in India, Indians none in Germany. 
This is a rare thing, genuine interest in each 
other, without any reward other than intel'cc- 
lual pleasure and spiritual delight has been a 
traditional, substuiitial element in our rela¬ 
tionship.** 

1st DAY 


Mil. KJ.NAL 

SYSIT.MS 


T he seminar got underway with the first 
day's rending of papexsand discus.sions on 
educational systems and coiqieration between 
India and the Federal Republic of Germany 
in this field. Dr. M. V. Mathur, Director ot 
the National Stall College for Hducatkmal 
Planners and Adminisuators, New Delhi, and 
Prof. Dr. (Mrs.) Use Kuhnert of the Univer* 
sity of I'uebingcn and Vice-President of the 
Conference of Vice-Chuncclk-rs of the Federal 
Republic of Germany, read papers outlining 
educational systems of their countries and also 
questions relating to foreign students. 

Dr. Mathur made a brief historical review 
of the university system in India and brvnight 
it up-to-date to the present day, detailing the 
structure and administration of the univer¬ 
sities. He said India, with its 105 universi¬ 
ties, 10 institutions deemed to be universities, 
8 institutions of national importance and about 
4,500 colleges, was operating the world's third 
largest system of higher education, next,only 
to the systems of the USA and the USSR. 

He said: “llio most spectacular achicvcoient 
of our rapidly growing system of higher edu¬ 
cation has been the emergence of a ^argc and 
well-trained pool of manpower. According to 
the census ot 1971 this pool includes t8,(X),000 


scientists, 1,85,000 engineers, 1,38,(X)0 doc¬ 
tors, 1.35,000 university and college teachers, 
and 61,000 agricultural personnel. This stock 
of trained manpewer in India is now the thifd 
largest in the world. This has been of great 
help in meeting the personnel rcquirenmnia cf 
our dcvcicpmcnt programmes. The sexvices 
of our trained personnel are also being made 
available to other developing countries. 

“The expansion of higher education has also 
brought aboutc (i) increased enrolment of 
women and students from 'weaker* sections of 
our society (usually 'first generation* learners). 
Ill) upciTing of a very large number of new 
colleges, requiring the services of increased 
numbers of lecturers; the 'marginal* lecturer 
needs special support to raise his efficiency 
to desirable levels, (iii) diffusion of colleges 
in smaller towns and rural areas where an 
intellectual atmosphere has yet to emerge, (iv) 
decreased opportunities for most of our stu¬ 
dents to have fruitful intellectual dialogues 
with their teachers.'* 

P ROF. Dr. (Mrs.) Kuhnert also presented 
a historical review of the German edu¬ 
cational system, bringing it up to the present 
situaikin. She explained the relationship be¬ 
tween the political structure and the cduca- 
ional system, saying that the competence for 
educational matters rested strictly with the 
States (La 43 nder). She said that there had 
been an increase in students seeking higher 
education and this was due to dcmagraphic 
factors. Summing up some of the problems, 
she said these were: 

(I) “a still rising number of students be¬ 
cause of dcmographical facts, (ii) a still very 
high percentage of graduates from secondary 
school going to universities—^wc arc now at 
about 82^(.-8S^f. that is no reaction on the 
situation in the labour market as could be 
obseivcd in Sweden, (iii) no further expansion 
ill the held of higher education, but less money 
fur universities and fewer posts for teaching 
staff, (iv) very unfavourable professional per¬ 
spectives for academics—because of the fast 
expansion during the last decade.** 

Taking up the question of foreign students 
she sakJ there were 47,209 foreign students 
enrolled at German universities in the summer 
term erf 1976. According to figures issued by 
the F'cdcral Office of Stalistica, of this totol 
number 12,904 were women, 37,049 were 
studying at universities (including comprehend 
sive universities), 765 at colleges of education 
(tcadicr training colleges), 136 at theological 
colleges (o^f both major cunfiBSsgons), 2,105 
at colleges of art and music, 7,154 at tho 


Fachhodischuleii (colfegcs erf advanced tech¬ 
nology). 


COOPERA'ITON IN 
EDUCATION & KESLARCII 


D K. Nikolaus Klein, General Secretary 
of the Indo-German Society, Stuttgart, 
and Dr. Rais Ahmed, Director of the National 
Council of Educational Research and Train¬ 
ing, New Delhi, then read papers on coopera¬ 
tion between India and the Federal Republic 
of Geriminy ih the Helds of higher education, 
scientific research and technology as weM as 
on government agreements in tfris sphere be¬ 
tween the two countries. 

Dr. Klein staled that Indo-German coopera¬ 
tion in education and research was too wide 
and too complex to be discussed in a short 
paper as apart from Indo-German coopera¬ 
tion on the basis of g.-vvemmcntal agreements, 
there were also Indian students studying at 
German universities outside the purview of the 
cultural agreement, cooperation of industries 
in India and the Federal Rcpunlic in the fields 
of scientific research and technology. 

He therefore limited himself to detailing the 
various governmental agreements in the fields 
of higher education and scientific research an J 
technology. Dr. Klein rc/.‘allcd the Indo 
German agreement in 1958 for the establish-* 
ment of the Indian Institute of Technology in 
Madras, which was followed by three further 
agreements. He listed the cultural agreement 
(1969), the technical coopciation agreement 
(1971), the agreement relating to Indo-German 
cooperation regarding the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy and space research (1971) fol¬ 
lowed by two other agreements in that field 
and lastly the agreement for cooperation in 
scientific research and technological develop¬ 
ment (1974) which was followed by two other 
agreements. 

Ho made a special review of the Indo-Gcr- 
mart cooperation in setltii^ up IIT, Madras, 
saying: "The IIT Madras—admittedly the 
largest single Indo-German project under the 
Technical Aid Programme—represents an 
amalgam of higher education and scientific 
research combined for the benefit of the deve¬ 
lopment of technology in India.** 

D r. Rail Ahmed said: 'XioodwiiL and 
friendship between India and the Federal 
Republic of Gennany have been profoundly 
strengthened 1^ academic exchanges benween 
higher institutions of learning and research in 
the two oountries. The era of these exchanges 
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wti ii8hef«d In tho oujor profFumiw of 
German assistance in the estabUshnait eC the 
Indian Institute of Technology at Madras in 
1959.. Four successive agreements have been 
entei)^ into between the governments of our 
two eountiks sinoe then to furnish equipment 
and expertise for the UT and to collaborate 
in research proieets.** 

Cuming to the present, he said: “The chak 
lenglng nature of the situation Ihclng us, the 
immense tasks of economic development with 
paucity of financial leiouicea—but with rich 
reservoirs of hMellcctual wealth—makes us 
opdmisijc for the future. 

*Tt is in this spirit thnt we should like to 
examine ways and means of further develop* 
ing contacts with the Federal Republic of ^ 
Gennany which has set a worthy example of 
reconstruction and growth in the postwar 
period. 

“Undoubtedly one of the basic areas is 
German studies which must be promoted in 
institutions of higher education in India. Lack 
of knowledge of the language produces a lack 
of knowledge of lifarature, and here I include 
literature in the scientific sense also. So much 
of published work in science and tedinology 
comes out in English atone that there has been 
a tendency of late to ignore the study of Ger^ 
man, as also of other European languages. 
Then, I believe, we should not rest with this 
but expand the scope of German studies to 
include hisSory, culture, philosophy, econo¬ 
mics and current problcsDs of development in 
Germany. We, on the Indian side should be 
happy if there is redproetty in this process; 
in our opinion it will contribute to better 
understanding between our people if modem 
India was studied by and portmyed before 
German scholars. Studies about India should 
not be confined to cur traditional culture or 
philosophy, but should be extended to include 
the real multidiniensional problems and their 
solutions which are being experimented with 
here. Universities and central of regional 
development in the country could provide 
bases for such Indian studies by German 
scholars. 

He continued: “Two areas in which we 
might explore the building of contacts are (i) 
the organization of applied research, and or 
university research and'(il) innovations in ap- 
plicaiidn of new reieardhi^ lo improvemeat 
of university educathm itself. The Oerman 
system of univetiiiy - research hntitute - in¬ 
dustry links have met with a measure of suc¬ 
cess, and tbereforo an exchange of ideas and 


experiences in the field of les e niqh oegMin- 
t!on will be most vehieUe. 

lad DAY 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


O N the second day. Prof. Dr. Sieger, 
University of Nuemberg-Erlangen, and 
Mr. Y. k. Akigh, Adviser (Perspective Plan¬ 
ing), Planning CommlBSkm, presented papers 
on “Recent Tnsidi In C^cniral European In¬ 
dustrialization Procastes'* and on “Oinent 
Problems of India*! Economic and Social 
Devclopmenr, respectively. 


P ROF. Steger first presented an approach 
to 'Societal Synthesis*, i.e., the special and 
characteristic cohcstvencss of a given aodeiy, 
disciiXsed the historical scehario (d European 
industrialisation styles and then IndioBted five 
major problcnis of Central European Societies 
in the industrialization process. 

One of the noticeable changes in the Euro¬ 
pean indusuialization pattern, he said, was the 
importance of what he called the “velocity 
industry** economic activilies which contribute 
to the mobillzalion of people and industrial 
products—i.e., machines to move people and 
goods from one place to another). 

He went on to review modes of 'energy 
production, socio-economic distributioii, stylet 
of cultural integration and characteristic con* 
quest of, time and space as being the four 
major developmental sectors constiiuting the 
European so^tal synthesis. 

He said: “We h^ in Europe—and still have 
to a vety large oteiy—varkMis pattenu of 
industrialization going on simultaneously: (i> 
the French pattern: strong syndicalist structure; 
(li) the south German pattern: infrastructural 
considerations and vety dose linkige between 
German and U.S. ^*siylcs** of faiduitrialfaaiioa; 
(iii) tha Aostio^Anifoafdo-Vttietiaa pattern: 
inteUeetuilly, not coauneidaUy foduced 
'libendism''; (iv) the Pnimian/Nofth German 
pattern: coal and steal pio duct hm - imported 
labour force orgomaed icoording to mBitaiy 
patterne—military production (Krupp) as lead¬ 
ing prodvctioii, n^lgenoe of ligfo induBtry; 
(vi) the Eoglish patfoin; ftea inde ortenietioii; 
sale of goods abroad “trrot** and “equity** 
principle. Oova mm eot ae trustor and trustne 
in spodoi fditkmihip with “Empire.** No 
special ralatkiiishlp with Barapean countries. 


Notlog that the Frasslan pattera began lo 
domlaale the indusirlaliiatlon procesf buL after 
World War 11, suffered a breakdown and In 
the long run Oennan foduitry fell Into the 
UJS. pattein and in the *flfties and cariy 'six¬ 
ties chemical industrim b e ca m e most Impoit- 
ant tutning later imo a **cliemiGal domination 
of commercial and human mobilization"—i.c., 
the velocity industry became the new heavy 
Indttilry baaed on chemical energy production. 

The actual proUenis Mlowing this probess 
were related to cnlturat values, educational 
systems and economic dependency—^“the con- 
cluskm is that German economic devefopment 
sinoe 1950 under this sociofogical point of 
view has considerable destructive aspects. 
There is still no way visible which could lead 
us out of this situation. It seems as i? this 
devefopment were folfowing a general plan, 
internationally, to subjugate our society under 
an anonymous “transnational sysfom*' of eco¬ 
nomic, political, cultural dominatfon." 


M r. Ala^ in his paper began by clarify¬ 
ing a few misconceptions regarding 
India's devefopmental process, staling that 
Gross Domestic Product at factor cost grew 
at an annual compound rale of 3.4 per cent 
per annum In the period 1961-62 to 1973-74 
at oonslani prices. Tha growth in the agricul- 
tuoil sector is estimated at 2.07 per cent com¬ 
pound per annum, while that of the manufoo- 
lurlng sector, is estimated atnround 4.21 per 
cent compound per annum.' India's fcodgp^ 
output grew al a rate of 2.72 per cent com¬ 
pound per annum—fdodgrain production 

rising higher than the population growth. 

He sakt the investment rate had roughly 
trebled during the period of planning in 
modern India. 

Mr Alagh said the growth of the Agricul¬ 
tural sector was on important key to India's 
devefopment problems and a higher growth 
rate for this sector wu therefero the main 
factor in the process of acceleration of invest- 
nieiit leveb and higher rates of growth hi the 
ftiCura. 

He reviewed the period cf economic crisis 
in India during the recent oil crisis and Inter¬ 
national inflation but said: “Given the price 
• stability In the Utter part of the year 1974-75, 
the process of setoclive expansion of Investment 
efforts in araas relating to the agricultural and 
the energy sectors was oonsiderably acccleralcd 
Hi 1975*76 and them trends are coniimiiiig.*' 
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I N the afternoon session of the second day, 
Prof. Dr. R. Mackensen, Technical Uni¬ 
versity, Bertin (West), spoke on some ccmpa- 
ratiscic hypotheses concomiog urban and rural 
population distribution and growth while Prof. 
Gautam Maihur, Vico-Chancellor of Utkal 
University, Bhubaneswar, spoke on longterm 
strategies of development: appUcation to in¬ 
dustrialized countries. 


POPULATION, GROWTH & 
DEVELOPMENT STRATEGIES 


P ROF. Mackcnsen reviewed develop¬ 
mental sheories saying; “I do doubt that 
there is—or ever can be—one model of deve¬ 
lopment, applicable to all countries, and lead¬ 
ing to one comparably similar and gixKl final 
s|ate. To me, there is no end for diversity, 
and no end in history. 

He analysed the population growth and 
distribution of India, observing that while 
urban population grew faster than rural popu¬ 
lation, rurail population still accounts for 
4; 5th of the total population. He identified 
two foci of social and economic problems: 
the agglomerations, and namely those in Nor¬ 
thern states, as destinations of migrations; and 
the rural districts, particularly those of tho 
mUkHe part, and the far North or far East of 
India, as regions of high population growth 
in spite of rural-urban migration. 

His first hypothesis was that urban attrac- 
tivity is not a sedution. but a burden on 
problems and this was discussed in relation to 
the situation in Eurt^, South America and 
South-East Asia. 

His second hypothesis' was; Slums and 
squatters develop a peculiar culture, belonging 
not yc^ to that of the established urban popu¬ 
lation, and no more to that of the rural hinter¬ 
lands and migratory origins. But, contrary to 
earlier forms of spontaneous settlement, they 
fail to develop an own economy. 

Prof. Mackensen finally elaborated on hia 
third hypotheais that populaikm policy often 
Uodtlo ooDcentraie on information and 
hygimie services, but will only succeed if in 
accord with popular religion, and with econo¬ 
mic and security experience. 

R. Gautam Mathur in his paper attempt¬ 
ed to show that economists specialising 
in growth of indusimlised countries usually 
commit an error both of diagnosis and remedy 
by considering that their problem is one of a 
growing economy, whereas they would bo 
much better treated as problems of a deve¬ 


loping economy 

**The growth path which appears to be 
optimum for a large span of time requires that 
during that time the Heavy-Investment Sector 
(H Sector for short) shoiJd plough back a 
large proportion of its output into itself. The 
essential clement of the Heavy-Investment 
strategy is the realisation that this is made 
possible by a much lower leakage of its pro¬ 
ducts towards the machinery manufaauring 
the consumption goods. This requires the uso 
of H-conserving but improved techniques in 
the consumption sector. The economy, thus, 
is able to accumulate its basic capital goods 
for the future by having highly mechanised 
techniques as well as lower degrees of mcch'^^n' 
isation in the Heavy-Investment Sector, bui 
only the latter sort in the Consumption Sec¬ 
tor. The consumption sector, therefore, pro¬ 
vides the consumption goods for itself and for 
the Heuvy-Invesunent Sector in an optimum 
way by not depicting the resources which have 
alternative and essential use in the H-Sector, 
but looks for alternative and traditional machi¬ 
nery which is mgdc from the previously pre¬ 
valent type of basic industries. This not only 
prevents the shortage of consumption goods, 
(and hence ensures n<'n-inflaiionary growth), 
but prevents unemployment due to shifting 
from less mechanised to more mechanical tech¬ 
niques. 

Hence, during a period of very rapid growth 
of modern Heavy Investments, the traditional 
type of light machinery has to grow al a rapid 
rate. This runs counter to the general belief 
that the modern type of light machinery should 
grew fast to displace the older type. In fact, 
it can be noticed that the proposition enun¬ 
ciated above was applicable to perksds of rapid 
expansion in the Industrial Revolution also. 
Thus in the case i>f Germany a view of the 
past from the stati* s now obtainable shows 
that the number of h ndlocms expanded in 
the first phase of the inuustria] revolution when 
it was expected that ihcir substitution by 
power looms would have been taking* place. 
The same phenomenon is witnessed in the 
U.K. also 101 the first phase of the Industrial 
Rcvolutioft was over, contrary to what was 
supposed that the mechanised techniques 
immediately started throCtliog the less-mechan¬ 
ised ones.’* 

L ively discussions were held after the 
reading of the papers and the seminar 
participants held up to scrutiny certain hisic 
problems emerging from the topics on which 
papers were read. On the first day, problems of 
educaiiottal cooperation and exchange of 


scholars come to the fore in the discussion. 
One such problem was the training of Indian 
schedars abroad as irhigh percentage did not 
return to India. On the second day, there 
were lively views expressed on devcIopmemaV 
models and processes of industrialisation. 

A mong the participants in the seminar 
who did not read papers but look part 
in the discussions were also Mr. R.K. Chha- 
bra. Secretary, University Grants Commission; 
Dr. G.B. Kanungo, Principal, Reginral Col¬ 
lege of Education, Bhubaneshwar; Mr. Vijay 
Kelkar, Consultant, Planning Commission; 
Prof. A. Khusro, Vice-Chancellor of Aligarh 
Muslim Univeraily, and Prof. R.C. Paul, Vicep 
Chancellor, Punjab University,. Chandigarh. 

3rd DAY 


On the third day. Summaries of the papers 
and discussions were presented and individual 
peunts discussed. 

Dr. Giscla Bonn, Editor of “Indo-Asia” 
and an eminent journalist and writer who has 
written a great deal on India, came, to the 
seminar as a guest speaker and gcive a talk cm 
’Elective Affinities—^The German Response 
To The Indian Spirit, 

Mr. Khub Chnnd summed up the seminar 
discussions and highlighted the fact that scho¬ 
lars of both countries were keenly aware of 
the need to mutually solve problems. He said 
while every country must go on its cwn path 
of development, the need for cooperation was 
vital in the modern age. 

Ambassador Diehl in his concluding com¬ 
ments spoke for the need to evolve a 

system of semantics so that the right 
and the most adequate vocabulary could be. 
worked out and be available for international 
discussions of problems and issues. He sakJ 
that terms like devcl«»ping country iv third 
w(Trld ’''•.'gap aitiuire undhsirable shades 
o nicai ng. He also said that coeperation 
hetwer I countries * ’loutd not always mean 
wenimcntal co<' ti« m and called for greater 

ducc't cooperation. 

Mrs. S. Kochar, Secretary of the Indian 
Council for Cultural Relations, wha ably 
administered the seminar and was present dur¬ 
ing its deliberations, thanked all the partici¬ 
pants for making it a success. 
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A MEETIMQ WITH THE SEMINAR PARTICIPANTS PROM THE I^BDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


The Dialogue Should 
Continue to Solve New 


A BREAKFAST fnecting whh the Ger- 
mei pttrticlpsmts in the Indo-Oerman 
seminar on the morning after its conclusion 
proved to he an occasion for intellectual stock- 
taking and also loo^iing ahead to the realisa¬ 
tion of increased levels of cooperation in 
education and developmentai research. The>' 
said that exchaagea on common ppcNems was 
starting a learning process on its own and the 
seminar was symbolic of this fact. 

Dr. Stegcr spoke enthusiastically of the 
rare meeting of minds achieved at the seminerr 
and repeated what he had said in his conclud¬ 
ing remarks at the seminar—"*my paper and 
that of my Indian colleague had such cicaily 
marked ponils of similarity ideas that it 
would appear that we had consulted each 
other before wc wrote our papers. The fact 
of course is that we had never met before. 
This shows that wc have so much in common 
in our approaches and evaluations of our prob¬ 
lems.” 

”We should,** he said, **have well defined 
common projects and also inter-disciplinary 
studies of our problems.*^ Dr. Steger had a 
special qualification to talk about an inter¬ 
national approach to education and sociologi- 
cal problems as he has been working as a 
senior U.N. consultant in South America and 
is involved in educational and developmental 
planning. He was of the view that while edu¬ 
cation was increasingly getting a practical 
orientation, there had to be a priority on 
investigation and creative work, ''lliere should 
not be any ideological predispositiens and the 
university system should not become a system 
of alienation.” 

Dr. Sttger saw a parallel in educational 
problems in India and South America **be- 
cause the educational system has to change as 
rapidly as the society. The time to remodel 
the Indian system is now—in keeping with 
your fast changing sodo-economic patterns.” c 
Or. nse Kuhnert said that educational train¬ 
ing s^ld be felaled to projects or needs but 
warned that cooperation should ideally be 
devoid of govemniental Interference on either 
side. In this context she thoiight it of value 
to have cultural agreements among countries, 
but wanted cooperation between universities 
or organizations. She eaplaiiied that the Vice- 
Chancellors Conference of the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany, of which she is Vice- 
Presideot. was an autonomous organization 
in which all universities were represented by 
tlieir Vice<3iancellors. This organization, she 


Challenges 
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said, has the purpose of co-ordir av. universi¬ 
ty structures and policies. “'Hic aim,” she said, 
”is to stick to a certain comparability in the 
field of higher education.” She conftnued: 
“Wc have also a Vivc-Prcsidcnr for inter 
national pu)i<ic.s at this organization bccaiiso 
we believe that education and scholarship has 
no bariicTs. We must learn on brth sides 
when wc cooperate in the educational fidd ” 
Dr. Mackensen, whose special field 
interest is sociology and ur^n and regional 
development, spoke of the need for being in¬ 
volved in experimental educatkni even while 
pructical problems were taken up. He describ¬ 
ed work at his university in Berlin in inler- 


disciplinary work on sociokigical studies and 
was inceresicd la inter-disciplinary projects 
undertaken at the Jawahailal Nclifu Unlver- 
Nity in New DelhL 

lie has a special interest in population prob¬ 
lems and had visited India before to study 
population control programmes. Speaking 
generally ofabcattonal proMeins, Dr Macken- 
sen said that the real problem is not always 
higlicr education but the middle-level of cdu- 
caiMTn and this was paiticularly true of the 
deve!oping countries. 

The seminar participants (including Dr. 
Klein, an interview with whom is published on 
page l6) hoped that the dialogue between 
Indian and German scholars and experts 
would continue as it evoked new chains of 
thought and helped immensely in meeting 
new challenges. 


The German participant t in the indo-ihrman Seminar were received by Ti>reign Minister 
Chavan an November 5, In the pictiae ‘from teftj are: Ambassathr Diehl, Dr Steger, 

Dr. (Mrs) Giseta Bonn, Dr. Kuhnert, Di Mackensen, Mr, Nikolaus Klein and'Mrs BtzeK 

an ohserverjw ^ 



The seminar participants also coiled on the Foreign Secretary, Mr, Jagat Mehta (Sth from ieft)'^ 
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INDIAN PRIEST CONDUCTS SERVICES 

IN GERMANY Pathtr Joseph Kattokai 


M issionary work ts not a mere one¬ 
way street any more. The so-ealled 
**Young Churches** of the Third World as 
welt as those on the continent have started 
realising that one could learn a Jot from the 
Christians living in Africa, Asia and Latin 
America. More and more foreign priests and 
missionaries have started preaching in German 
parishes. There arc as many as 11 foreign 
priests tn the Augsburg diocese and the In¬ 
dian Father Josef Katlakal is functioning in 
the Catholic parish of Voehringen. 

Father Kattakal (37) comes from Kerala 
and, is a member of the **HQly Orcfcr of Jesus 
Christ*’ founded in 1931. This congregation 
has been doing useful social service in India, 


especially among orphans. 

Father Kattakal said In an interview that 
he was motivated to join this order due to his 
desire **to help the poor people.” He said 
that a simple way cjf serving God and fellow 
human beings was to become a priest. He 
declared that he felt quite at home in Voeh¬ 
ringen, in the Federal Republic of Germany, 
and thnt the people living there were very kind 
to him. He lea^ the mass and conducts re¬ 
ligious services tn German. He said that more 
people went to Church in India than in the 
Ftfdenl Republic of Germany. 

After spending two years in the Federal Re¬ 
public, Father Kattakal plans to return to 
India. 



NEW 


ThaproUenn and knmea of coatempofary ladla are iocreaslB|ly 
tarsia the Federal RepuM of GcreMay aad eoiae of the new 

here prove Chat there la an atteaspt la GeiMoyto 


the 


BOOKS ON INDIA 


S OME new publications from Germany 
on Indian themes not only reassure us 
that Germany, continuca to be a home of 
Indology, but d|so sjiow that Oennan scho¬ 
lars and publishers on India are equally at 
hivne with the, topics of contemporary India. 
Among the 197S and 1976 publications one 
finds works onr ancient Indian scriptures, 
modem Indian literature and socio-political 
studies of India today. 

Hermann Grassmann’s Wocitcriinch aun 
Rlgvedn (Dictionary to the Rig Veda) has 
come out in its fifth unchauged edition from 
Otto llarrassowitz, a name long oonnecied 
with Oriental publicationB. The work was 
first published from Leipzig between 1873 and 
1875. Immediately afterwards appeared two 
other volumes on the *Rig Veda* by Grass- 
mann introducing the German reader to the 
entire wealth of ancient Indian hymn-wiiting. 
The fifth publicatum of the dictionary in 
1976 testifies how greatly valuable the work 
still is to the researchers in a field which has 
recently got renewed attention. 

Bengali LBcintuic by Dusan Zbavitel, also 
published by Harrassowitz in 1976, could not 
perhaps have appeared at a more propitioud 
time in Federal Germany. The interest in 
Bengali language and literature is increasii^ 
and as witness one can point out the emhiisi* 
asm in Heidelberg's South Asia Institute, the 
opening of Bengali department in ’Deutsche 
Welle* (the 'Voice of Germany*) aad the in¬ 


auguration of the Tagore .Institute in Bonn- 
Bad Godesberg. Zbaviters book covers the 
history of Bengali poetry, fblk literature, the 
works of Tagore and the contemporary lite¬ 
rary scenes both in West Bengal and Bangla¬ 
desh. 

Among the socio-political studies are Hans- 
Stefan Kruse's Beglnnalli—i In *lnrdlndinii 
DrawMIache Bcwcgnng (Regionalism in 
South India: the'Dravidian Movement) and 
Klemcns van Je Sand's Grandtagen and FMs- 
lemn dcr lacndBehen Lokalveiwallni^ In Ii^ 
dien (Foundations and Problems of Rural 
Local Administration in India). Both works 
are 1975 publications of the Institute of Asian 



Studies, Hamburg.. 

In Kruse one would find the history of 
Tamil regionalism from the beginning of the 
twentieth century and the problems it pro- 
duoeSi. Van de Sand's topic is one which has 
significance for all the developing countries: 
the outstanding role played by local adminis¬ 
tration to make a people self-supportivd 
through social, economic and educational de¬ 
velopment. Van de Sand deals with the De¬ 
forms undertaken between 1959 and 1962 in 
the direction of democratic decentralisation in 
most pcirts of the country and studies them 
more from the standpoint of devekqiment 
policy rather than administration as such. • 
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INTERVIEW WITH PROP. SCHULTE, PRESIDENT. GERMAN ACADEMIC EXCHANGE SERVICE 


Towards Internationalism in 
Education 

by Vl|ay N. Shankar 


Y OU expsct a stodgy old pn;fessor, but 
when the lean and ebullient Professor 
Hansgerd Schulte, President of the German 
Academic Exchange Service (DAAD) walks 
in there is a moment of surprise. As he 
talks he reveals a passion for precise state¬ 
ment and his distant eyes twinkle with quick 
humour. All hit concepts, mainly to do with 
education, are. presemed in neatly worked 
out instant philosophies and yet there is not 
a trace of pompousness in his manner. Prof. 
Schulte’s dynamic thinking seems to match 
perfectly the progressive and challenge > 
oriented work of the organisation tic heads — 
the German Academic Exchange Service has 
been quietly and purposefully spearhcaidhig 
pioneering activity in international educa* 
tional co-operation. 

During his stay in Tndia from October 23 
to November 3 at the invitation of the Indian 
Council nf ScieniZtc and Industrial Research, 
Prof. Schulte had high-level consultations at 
various scientific institutes in Delhi, Hyder¬ 
abad, Madras and Dombay. with which the 
DAAD has a longstanding and fruitful rela¬ 
tionship. He also met the Union Minister for 
Education, Prof. S. Nurul Hasan, whom he 
had occasion to meet during Prof. Hasan's 
visK to the Federal Republic of Germany 
last June. 

"My Indian colleagues here at various 
levels told me that they were vc^ satisfied 
with the working of the DAAD programmes,” 
he said, ”but it has been my endeavour to 
study the problems and the special needs of 
your universities so that wc can make the 
necessary changes in our working systems.” 
This keenness to remodel DAAD courses 
and concepts in tune with India’s changing 
realities underlines the fact that the German 
Academic Exchange Service is not a sutic 
academic organisation but recognises the 
need to change and develop. "Oic of our 
main objectives,’* emphasised Prof. Schulte, 
”is tv work on the principle of ccmpleic re- 
ciprccity, your scholars learn in Germany and 
our scholars learn in Indio. There has got 
to be real understanding of the philosophy 
if exchange. As a two-way bu<iness. In the 
field of academic exchange, white Indian 
scholari are given DAAD fellowships tc study 
in the Federal Republic cf Germany, at 
least ten German scholars are sent to Indian 
uhiveisities on Indian fellcwships. Th*s iilus- 



Pro/! SekuHe 


trates the concept of exchange to which wc 
are committed.’* 

Prof. Schulte recounted impressions nf his 
visit to the National Physical Laberatory in 
Delhi and said that having seen the projects 
being tackled there with completely Indian- 
made equipment, he had an important re¬ 
alisation relevant to educational and research 
activities in all developing countries. **l was 
Icid that the equipment was not very sophis¬ 
ticated and while that may be true to an ex¬ 
tent, the important thing is that Indian scien¬ 
tists working with Indian equipment not only 
have the chance to innovate and t.? solve their 
own probems, but also develop the moral 
courpge to werk creatively cn their own. 

Scientists going abroad for better rcsea^’ch 
facilities and equipment — what is called the 
brain drain — is a situation wc ourselves 
have faced in Germany after the war, but 
India will, as wc did, get over it.” 

He felt that while it was useful for scholars 
and scientists to work short stints abroad, too 
much emphasis must not be laid on sophisti¬ 
cated equipment^ and ideal facilities, “be¬ 
cause your problems have to bc> solved here 
by Indians and with your own equipment 
too. Work in a foreign university or advico 
by foreign experts does help in making a 
wider experience available, but institutes like 
the National Physical Laboxatory in Delhi are 
a fine example of how Indian scientists can 
□evclop their own solutions to national re¬ 
quirements. As I said to ray host at NPL, the 
equipment may net be the most soipislica- 
ted, but it works. That is most important.* 
Indian scholars and scientists have to work 
in Indian conditions and Prof. Schulte obser¬ 
ved; “We want to nuke our training pro¬ 
grammes more adequate to your conditions.” 

Prof. Sebil’te said that this was in keeping 
with the objectives of DAAD which en¬ 


couraged the Indian, fellows to rclum to iheir 
own fields of specialisalkm in India and to 
apply the know-how derived dunng their 
fellowship. “I met some 200 former DAAD 
fellows — all scholars who had been 1 1 Ger¬ 
many in recent years — at a function in Delhi 
and was very glad to team that alm^'si cvciy 
one of them is doing well in his own fidd 
in India.” 

This brought us to the question cf continued 
centacis between the former fellows and DAAD 
and he emphasised that the keeping of con¬ 
tacts with former DAAD fellows was given 
great priority by his organisation. F.vjry y.'ar, 
about ten former fellows arc invited to the 
Federal Republic of Germany and a DAAD 
journal is sent regularly to all fell rws so *hat 
they can keep abreast of the latest develop¬ 
ments in their various fields. 

Prof. Schulte then moved to explain his 
personal involvement in academic exchango 
and from this emerged a very interesting con¬ 
cept of education. He himself passed his 
high school in Germany but had to study also 
in France and Spain. “I bad to repeat courses 
and examinations because one country did 
not recognise the degree of the other. 1 was 
therefore strongly motivated to evolve a sys¬ 
tem of equivalences in educational degrets 
and we have this system now in operation in 
Europe* My idea, and this might suiprise you, 
is to come back to the middle ages in this 
respect for in those times a scholar could 
study anywhere and have his degrees recognis¬ 
ed everywhere. 

But while this could work In Europe, could 
it also apply on an international scale? 
Was it not necessary that each country, 
specially the developing ones should form 
their own systems of education? Prof. Schulte 
expressed himself to be decidedly inter- 
nationalistic in this respect. “Educotion can¬ 
not be handled locally and the big problems 
of educational trabing must be treated 
together, perbafM by appropriate bodies of 
the UN. I do not believe in any kind of nat¬ 
ionalism in educatioii. While some national 
orientations can doubless be evolved, 1 feel 
that it is only by having common educational 
systems that the differences between peopfes 
can be removed.” 

It is that kind of future that Prof. Schulte 
is working for. So is the German Academic 
Exchange Service. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF EXCHANGE IN ACTION 


T hat the DAAD philosophy of educa- 
tkxial exchange percolates to the actun 
levd is anpaaiicd Oio Director of the 
German Academic Exchange Service hi India, 
Mr Reiser, adio has been in Delhi since he 
took over in March 1975. Mr Reiser 
keep* in close contact with Indian universitiet 
and scholars and has tried to ensure that tbo 
exchange prctgramine works to the greatest 
benefit not only of the Indian fellows but also 
of the universities and the prajects th^ re¬ 
present. 

Speaking from the experience of Indian 
research institutes, Mr. Reiser asserted that 
it was wrong to call India a developing country 
as far as scientific research was ooncemed. 
*'lii this respect,** he said, *'you can compare 
India with the most affluent and advanced 
nations. I can give the obvious examples of 
atomic or space research in India. But there 
are several institutes, like the Natioiial Physi¬ 
cal Laboratoiy, which can compare with the 
best abroad. Indian research in bio-chemistry 
is also tremendously advanced and the Indian 
scientists belong among the loading scientists 
of the world.** 

It was for this rcasoo, Mr Reiser said, 
that it was necessary Chat Geiman students 
should come to India to learn. **Soine are 
coming, but we would like more to come. 
Because the days when Gennan's came here 
only as experts are gone. It is useful now for 
German students to learn how Indian scien¬ 
tists are aolving basic problenis.*' 

In this context, he underlined that some of 



the simplest probtoms, even at the village 
level, demanded highly sophisticated teduKdogy 
for their solution. *To solve cnetgy problems 
in the villages, for instance, you have to go 
into solar technology and bio-gas research. 
This justifies oollaboratioa between India 
and other countries because when scientists 
work together they learn on the basis of the 
problems they tackle. Hie Indian problems 
or requirements may not be directly relevant to 
Germany, but the technology evolved here, 
say jointly by India and German scientists, 
can be of immense value anywhere in the 
world.’* 

He wont on then to exfdain the lutionale 
of academic research and said that research 
should ultimately solve the most urgent 
prcblenis of India. In consonance with this, 
the emphasis at DAAD now was to take up 
project-oriented training of fellcws who went 
to the Federal Republic of Germany. Thus 


individuate must coma with piojects that are 
'thought to be of value and arc endocBed by 
the universitiea or reteardi institutes. *Tt is 
a rccent development at DAAD but we now 
want to serve the interesu of the institute 
to which a prospective DAAD fellow be¬ 
longs.'" 

*'The other emphasis,'* he went on, **is to 
encourage long-tenn cooperation projects bet¬ 
ween Indian and German universities. Wa 
have already sponsored such cooperation bet¬ 
ween institutes and find it can be mutually 
rewarding. The point is that Indian scholars 
travelling to Germany or German scholani 
coming to India must think only in terms of 
individual results. We arc not out to promote 
academic tcurism,” he cenomented wryly. 
'*We need and wont long-term results,** he 
said. 

Hie German Academic Exchange Service 
is indeed a busy organisation in India. It has 
a three-fold structure of programmes. Firstly, 
it takes up university projects under the Indoi- 
German cultural project. Secondly, there 
arc the projects under the Indo-German 
Technical Cooperation Agreement and lastly 
projects under the techniral and scientific 
agreement. DAAD feliowahips are awarded 
in consultation with the Council of Scientific 
and Industrial Research, the UGC and the 
Ministry of Education. DAAD also oversees 
froip Germany, the Indian fellowsbips to 
German scholars who wbh to work in India. 
The organisation recently marked Us 50th 
anniversary, but its ideais have remained 
young, as one sees after a talk with Mr Reiser. 



GERMAN PARTICIPATION 
IN DIABETES CONGRESS 

approximately 10,000 diabetic children Hie 
number of undetected ouses amounts to ap¬ 
proximately 930,000. Twenty-five per cent 
of the population arc carriers of diabetic 
hcrcdltaiy tendency. Thus almost 4 per cent 
suffer from the metabolic disease diabetes 
mellUus. Compared with other diseases, dia- 


hProf. E. G. Janssen 


F ortyEIGHT specialists and scientists 
frem the Federal Republic of Germany 
were in New Delhi to atttend the World Dia¬ 
betes CoDgrcsi. The large Geiman partici¬ 
pation reflected the Interest and medi^ im¬ 
portance given in the Fbderal Republic of 
Germany to treatment and control of diabetes. 

Reporting on the dimensions of diabetes 
and the measures for patient care and edu¬ 
cation in Genrany, Professor EG. Janssen, 
Chairman of the Sdentifie Council Society for 
Diabetic Children in the Federal Republic 
of Germany, sakk **lh the Federal Republic 
of Germany and in West Berlin there are 
about 1.3 million known diabetics including 


beles mdlitus occupies a significant position. 
The disease is already known as a people's 
disease. 

"Hospitals and dinica—arc in a position 
to take care of the patients and to create in 
them the necessary mental attitude towards 
diabetes optimally. There are boaidhig 
schools for diabetic children with desired 
teaching facilities. 

"The care of diabetic chUdren vdth regard 
to schooling and nouperation is to be ex¬ 
panded. It is pro p ose d to start a schooling* 
and rccttperatkm-village in Kaiseiilautem 
costing in all DM 1,000,000. Then 400-500 
children can be schooled per year. This 


measure will be financed by health insurance 
and other insurers. 

"Diabetics betow the compulsory insurance 
limit are fully insured agsinst sickness. In 
the case of others ao insurance is often prob¬ 
lematic, specially in the case of existing ad¬ 
vanced disease, some insurances demand risk 
premiums. Accordin^y those insured volu— 
tarily find it more difficult than those com¬ 
pulsorily insured. 

"The German Federation of Diabetics as 
well as numerous other clinics conduct in the 
whole of the Federal territory and in West 
Berlin enlightenment campaigns for diabetics* 

During the above period the German Fbde- 
ration of Diabetics received 34,500 oommu- 
nicatiofis, and about fi5/)00 letieri were sent 
out to diabetics. The depertmeat for tourism 
in the German PederatioD of Dlabetice tent 
out 100,000 heallh-tour-brochures. 

Also taking part in the Diabetes Congress 
in New Delhi was Prof. Helmut Mehneit, 
Vice-President of the Internatioiial Dlab^s 
Society, who gave broadcasts over Gennan 
Radio from New Delhi to report on the Dia¬ 
betes Congress for Geiman listenert. 
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KEEPING UP WITH THE 
REALITIES OF THE 
CULTURAL SCENE 


D r. JOSEPH GRAF RACZYNSKI. re- 
ccntly in India on a Unir of the Man 
MueUcr Bhavans here, has a candid soft- 
spokcnnesB that is in keeping with his 22 
years of work ia the cultural sphere. Iho 
fir&t comment he made during an interview in 
New Delhi wms that he did not like the sound 
of his designation—he is the Inspector of 
Cue the Institutes (which in India are known 
ns Mux Mueller Bhavuns). *'Bui then what's 
in a name or a designation/' he adds quickly 
as he explains that the brunches cT the Oo<lhc: 
Institute in India arc called Max Mueller 
Bhavans because Max Mueller is well known 
in India. 

“In India," he said, "I see that wc reaPy 
iKive special possibilities because the deep 
cultural ties existing b^twee^ us. This 
is very important because the work of a cul' 
tural institution can only be successful it 
there is interest among the |>cople of the coun¬ 
try where it functions. In India 1 find there 
is great interest indeed and this is true of all 
the cities where I have been." 

.The Max Mueller Bhavans in India, he 
said, were very active cultural institutions 
mainly because of the keen participation in 
their programmes by Indians, 'it is not. our 
effort," he emphasized, to present cultural pixv 


grammes by a unilateral decision — our pro¬ 
grammes reflect the cultural involvements and 
requirements of the people in each place. 
There ia a procesa of interaction/* 

Speaking in a larger aense about the need 
for cultural relations. Dr. Roezynski said that 
cultural exchange and understanding trans¬ 
cended political-economic tics and particular¬ 
ly between India and the Federal Republic of 


Germany the cultural tics had stood the test 
of centuiin. “Even today- he said, "it is sur¬ 
prising tor a visitor like me to see the tre¬ 
mendous cultural and social awakening iii 
India. It is something people, in my country 
styi. don't fully know about. That only means 
that newspapers, etcetera^are not the best 
means of giving information about a ccuniiy. 
There must be direct contacts and direct un¬ 
derstanding.** 

The Goethe Institute, he emphasised did 
not project only a classical or old culture, but 
was interested in giving people abroad an idea 
of the modern culture of the Federal Repub¬ 
lic of Gcnnany. "We reflcci the reality of 
our days," he yjid, "wc have to do that be¬ 
cause there is a great deal happening on the 
contemporary cultural scene.. This is true of 
Ciermany as well as of India." 



Dr, Raezynski, fnspector of the Goethe Institutes 



Dr. Schneider, Prof. Petri and Dw. Elfering (l.to r.) during an inteirview in New Delhi. 


T he conference in New Delhi to mark 
the 1,500th birth anniversary pf the 
ancient Indian astronomer and mathematician. 
Aryabhaita, was attended by three eminent 
scholars ftom the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many. TItcy were Dr. Kurt Elfcring, Prof. 
Dr. Wtnfricd Petri and Dr. Ivo Schneider, 
all of the Institute for the History of Natural 
Sciences, University of Munich. ^ 

Dr. Elfcring has done long vind painstaking 
work on the original manuscripts cd Arya- 
bhatta and is the translator of tlie%anitapada* 
(maihema^al purl) of AryabhattaTs great 
work, the*AryabhatiyaV This is the first irans- 
' lation in German of itiis work and Dr. Elfe'ring 


took seven years over the project. He said 
that he had alsti clarified the \:‘hscure points 
and hiid aFu iiansl-.iicd the commentaries to 
the original work. A^ked about the relevance 
ef the study ul Aryubhatta's work. Dr Elfcring 
said that this ancient mathematical system of 
Aryablialiii represented the beginning in man's 
development of mathematical faculties ami 
thus even modern-day students found it a vital 
• subject of study. "Aryabhatta's work is rele¬ 
vant to the study of Ihe development of 
Indian astronomy and mathematics and is thus 
important for the historian of natural 
sciences." 

He said that in his own ws>rk, he had render- 


DELEGATES TO 

ARYABHATTA 

CONFERENCE 


cd some concepts and theorems erntained m 
Aryabhatta's work in a new way. 

Dr. Schneider, a young scholar who has a 
keen interest in comparative studies of natural 
sciences and has done research on ancient 
Indian and Greek mathematical scicnc^ said 
i-hat Dr. Elfcring's translation of thc^rya- 
bhaliya^'was very important in the context of* 
gaining -a better understanding of the influ¬ 
ences of Indian sciences on European sciences. 

Dr. Petri, who read two papers at the Arya- 
bhatia conference—one on Aryabliutiu ami 
the second on Indian realism as presented in 
tlie Sankhya, Jaina and Vcdic schcxils—said 
( Continued on puKr I ft} 
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A GERMAN PROJECTING INDIA TO GERMANS 


A n Indologist turned tc.ichvr tumctl 
wiiUuial ailniinisiiauir is an iiHcresting 
1 .u*n ill ;tn> man's lilVs but Or. NikoUtU!! 
Klein. (iiMicraJ Scc'ctary ol the InJo-Cierman 
Socict). Stutrguri. thinks nothing ol' it. India 
has hc«:n at the contic his life for many 
years and yet he is one wlui has not only a 
romantic’s or a scholar's love for India but 
is actively engaged in pinjeetmg the traditional 
and the niv'.dcn India ti* his o\vn country¬ 
men. In India to pailisipate iii the. Indiv 
Cierman seminar. Dr. Klein showed himself 
to he a man not of idealistic otiijiouiings but 
ot painstaking practical work. * ••Someone,” 
as he said in an interview, "has !o sit down 
with the files and get things gi'ing.” 

And that is precisely what he has to do 
as General Secretary of the Indo-Cierman 
ScHriety which has its headquarters in Siuitgurt. 
There arc no less than 25 Indo-German so¬ 
cieties spread all over the federal Republic 
of Ciermany and it is his Ini to cr^ordinaic 
inier-'relaikms between them, to nuiintain con* 
tacts and to plan out prog'ammes. "It is 
mainly administrative work,” he says with his 
characteristic undcrstarcnicnt. “And most of 
the workers running the siK'iciy ^re volun¬ 
teers, Germans mostly and also si'.mc Indians.” 

Apart from the cultural activities of the 
various branch Indo-German societies, pro¬ 
grammes for which arc planned in Stuttgart, 
Dr. Klein expKiined the other fields of activity 
csf the Indo-Gcrman Societ>'s headquarters 
office. Jointly with Uie S«>uth Asia Institute, 
the society runs a Press archives and all mate¬ 
rial on India appearing in the German press 
is not only cMtalogucd Micre hut also scanncil 
for factual or other errors. ”1f we find a rc- 
p,'rt in a German newspaper that has non- 
«>cn«e about India, we respond and bring tjio 
errors to their notice.” The same is true of 
radio bioadcusts which arc heard by the 
«.'cic'.y and if there is anything in them about 
InJia lha'- is wiong. the redoubtable Dr. Klein 
dashes out a correction. It was interesting to 
hear that this work was being done in Germany 
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on behalf of India. But D**. Klein did not 
think it unusually significant. **Wc have the 
purpose of piomoting a better and realistic 
understanding of India—based on facts. I'bat 
is all,** he said. 

The society has also, since last year, started 
maintaining a file cf lccturer»~Germans or 
Indians—who can give talks im India to Ger¬ 
man audiences. This is a programme rim 
jointly with the Adult,Education Centre to 
make it possible for those undergoing adult 
education in Germany to hear about India, to 
broaden their perspectivea. 

Dr. Klein then attempted to analyse the 
continuing interest of Germans in India. 
"Mainly,** he said, “it is a cultural and spiri¬ 
tual interest which—and this is net welt known 
enough—^began in Germany even before Max 
Mueller. The first chair of Inciology in Bonn 
was founded exactly five years before Max 
Mueller was born. Tlic spiritual interest 
exists even today and this is because among 
the existing centres of oriental spiritualism, 
India still has the greatest credibility. There 
IS continuity of spiritual values in India.'' 

'-• One could of course go deeper into this and 
say that perhaps the greatest reason for the 
German involvement in India was the Roman-¬ 


tic moveincnt of which Gennaoy was the oca- 
trc. The movemont led to the desire to under¬ 
stand other cultures ii> the coatex of a widen¬ 
ing of the consciousness,** Dr Klein said. 

**The younger generation of Germans, of 
course, are also interested in the present prob¬ 
lems of India and in the modern aspects. Our 
younger generation is perhaps the most wide¬ 
ly travelled generation too and they want per¬ 
sonal contacts, they warn real understanding.** 

And when he was much younger himself. 
Dr Klein came out to India in 1959 to go to 
Sanriniketon where he did his doctoral research 
as an Indologist. After that he was taken up 
by the German Academic Exchange Service 
(DAAD) and worked as a lecturer in Oeiman 
at Calcuijta university. From Calcutta, he went 
to Madras and was professor of German at the 
IIT, Madras, for nine years. That was a long 
stretch indeed and India, as he said, **became 
a part of me.** It was after the Madras assign¬ 
ment that Dr. Klein became General Secre¬ 
tary of the Indo-Gcrman Society, returning 
thus to Germany to continue his work for 
India. 

Working closely with Dr Klein in Stuttgart 
is Mrs. Brigitte Etzel, Consular Agent for the 
Indian Consulate in that city, who was also 
in New Delhi as an observer to the Tndo- 
German seminar. She deals mainly with the 
humanitarian aspects of Indians in Oernxiny 
and has worked specially on the adoption of 
Indian orphans by German families. **A very 
large number of German couples want to adopt 
Indian children and those who are adopted 
are rcsfily very happy,*'sjie said.^Many srtio 
cannot adopt children offer to become foster 
parents to children in India. They pay for 
their education and other things—and th^ 
tell me that this is their personal way of help¬ 
ing India.** Mrs. Etzel mentioned other prob¬ 
lems cf Indians in Germany which she tries 
to solve—problems of employment integns- 
tion, repatriation of funds, etc. It is her job 
to do so, but dealing with human problcnu, 
as she does, it can never be just a j^- 


DELEGATES TO THE ARYABHATTA CONFERENCE 


k^'onlinu^tl fnun page is) 

that' AriabhaUa was a realistic philowphcr 
who Iranshtcd his thinking into mathematical 
concepts. 

Dr. Petri said that he had a number of 
Sanskrit students and this indicated that the 
young Oerm.u)s had continued the tradition 
of Indian studies. He spoke of his broad 


intcrevt in .Arabic. RussKin, Hebrew and 
Russian studies and recalled with nostalgia 
lha* he had studied in Berlin when it was a 
great centre of oriental studies. Scholarship 
and the que-st fur understanding of oriental 
cultures was like a great adventure in wfveh 
he participated. A dapper and spry white- 
haired man, Dr. Petri spoke with enthusiasm 
cf lndolagic.il studies in Gemany and said 


that he could never come to an end in his 
adventure of scholarship-—*'for I am still 
>'cung.** 

It is Indeed an endless process of discovery 
for scholars such as Dr. l^tri or Dr. Elferlng 
for the latter now plans a translation of the 
curly I6th century Sanskrit work—the Tan- 
trasangraha. For them India will remain a 
treasure house of scholarly challenges. 
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AWARD FOR GISELA BONN 



Aj^oMy of the eUtulom presented W Dr. Dr. (Mrs.) Gltela Botm rereMng Ote meardfivm fHme Mlidtter htOru Gandhi an October 30. 
(Mrs.) Glseh Bonn. 


P RIME Minister Indira Gandhi present¬ 
ed a citation on behalf of tho Indian 
Committee for the International Women's 
Year to Dr Gisela Bonn of the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany for her work in India. 

D/. Gisela Bonn, a Sonp-time friend of 
India was in New Delhi on a short visit when 
the citation was awarded to her by Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi. 

Dr. Bonn also read a paper at the IndcK 
German seminar in New Delhi and gave an 
illustrated talk on ''India, As Seen by a Ger¬ 
man Writer" at India International Centre. 

Dr. Bonn, who has travelled widely in 
India and the subcontinent in her rcle as an 
author, Jcurnalist and television producer, 
said people may ask why she was delivering 
lectures on India net only in this country, but 
in Germany, other European countries and 
the United States. The answer was that India 
had made "my life richer itJt only by the 
beauty of its landacape and art but by some¬ 
thing Max Mueller once eapressed much 


CONCERT BY BOMBAY 
ORCHESTRA 

T he Indian Council for Cultural :B^cla- 
turns and Max Milter Bhavan presented 
the Bombay Chamber Orchcatra under Joa¬ 
chim Biiehler, with Georg Meerweiit, Oboe 
and Cawas Jeejeebhpy (violin) as soloists at a 
cccicert in New Delhi on November 1. The 
programme highlighted the music of Badi and 
Handel and was appreciated by Delhi's music 
lovers. The "Statesman** music critic wrote: 
"The two allegro movemenu of the 33rd 
Brandenburg Ccncerto of Bach filled the hall 
with a souse of happiness and optimism that 
at last we have in India on ensemble that is 
professional to Its fingertips.** 


better than I can do.*' 

Talking about India from the time of 
Jawaharlal Nehru to Mrs Gandhi, Dr. Bonn 
said the country was making rapid progress 
in industrial, agricultural, and scientific fields. 
Village uplift through *sh ramdan* (voluntary 
labour) was a new developmental model for 
the whole world. 

'Tndia will try to weave culture and tcch»> 
nology into a strucuturc preserving all that 
constitutes the spiritual wealth of the coun¬ 
try,’’ she said. 

Dr. Bonn Has been, together with her late 
husbandr Dr. Giselhcr Wirsing, Editor cf indo- 
Asia*, a magazine devoted to Indian and Asian 
issues, for the past 18 years. 

A screening of the film, "Indira Gandhi and 
her India," made by Dr. Gisela Bonn was 


arranged by the India Tourist Office in New 
Delhi on November 5. 

The film was made some years ago and has 
already been shown cm West German tele¬ 
vision. Mis.s Kanta Thakur, Director of tho 
Tourist Office, who hosted a reception for Dr. 
Bonn, said that even in India the film was 
confdanily in demand for screening. 

Mr. Raj Bahadur, Minister for Tourism, 
eugolised Dr. Bonn's work in interpreting 
India correctly and sympathetically to the out¬ 
side world and described her as a "world 
citizen." 

The film seeks to give a glimpse of India 
in its many facets, with bits of interviews with 
Mrs. Gandhi and others by way of political 
flavour. The images in colour are vivid and 
the entire presentation is excellent. 
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COPING WITH 
A FLOOD 

IN THE OrnCES CW^SEBMAN NEWS* 



Fifes of subscription money orthrs already and the postman comes in with more! At right: The sorting operation, with every inch of office spate 

used up. There were even people sitting under tables ! 


T he post oflicc was overworked and our 
faithful postman was tired hauling bund¬ 
les of money orders and subscription slips for 
**GERMAN NEWS.'* Every available hand 
was rcqui.siiitHicd and even volunteers were 
called In to cope with the alsolutcly astotind- 
ing numbers of new subscriptions for 
'^GERMAN NEWS.'* It was a most enthralling 
response to our notice in the newspapers 
offering this magazine to new subscribers and 
we were both surprised and touched by this. 
^'GERMAN NEWS'* has been a pc^pular 
magazine focusing on Indo-Gcrman relations 
and bilateral events, but until the Hood 
came, even wc did lart realize that it was in 
such great demand. This wide inicrcsi in our 
magazine only underscores the fact that the 
common reader in India is keen to bone up 
OR the latest events and trends in the Federal 
Republic of Germany and also to inform him¬ 
self about the numerous Indo-Gcrman co¬ 
operations, projects, cultural events and multi¬ 
level exchanges. 

Subscription slips and money orders poured 
in everyday in increasing quantities and piled 
op steadily, throwing us into momentary con- 
fusion because our regular staff could never 
cope with this, ft was then that we decided 
to organise the whole operation on a big scale 
for the mall coming in had to be sorted, 
fisted and new names and addresses included 
h» our mailing system. All tvatlable oflkq 
staff In the embassy, as also peons and t»> 
ceptionists and typists and gate watchmen 
were put on the job and whole bags of subscrip, 
lion Blips and money orders were empti^ 
cut on. the floor as work began. Students 
who offered to help also joined the work-giang 


and after weeks of hard work seme semblance 
of order was restored. The pictures on thi^ 
page will go a long way in idling this story. 

As We go to press, new subscriptions and 
money orders are still pouring in. We expect 



Another scene of the sorting work. 


that aU new subscribers will start receiving 
their copies of ''GERMAN NEWS** in the New 
Year. We confess to being overwhelmed and 
tired with the work but we IcvcJ every 
moment of it! 



The addressograph machine which prints ^oui 
names and addresses of subscribers automati¬ 
cally. 


Miss Frick, (third from right) of the Etnbassy's 


Students came in to help with the sorting. 
Press department, directs work. 



^German Nawa 




NEW ATHLETICS EVENT: This new event in track and field is the synchronous BERLIN POSTER : A new Berlin poster 

high jump which was introduced at a recent meet in Neuenstadt in southern blends the elements of the old and the 

Federal Republic of Germany. Our picture shows two athletes simultaneously negoti- new in an attempt to project the varied 

^he bar in this novel event. __ character of Berlin (West). It shows a 



FOREST FIRE PATROLS : Air patrols are 
now equipped with water bombs to douse 
forest fires. The bombs are plastic bags 
which hold 1.000 litres of water and are 
usually flown by helicopter to the scene 
of the blaze. 




'^EDUCATIONAL 
TOY: Water circu* 
^tes in this educa* 
tional toy at Muni- 
ch's Deutsches Mu¬ 
seum. It demons¬ 
trates mechanical, 
electrical and nuclear 
physics processes. 
FIRST DAY AT ► 
SCHOOL : Presi¬ 
dent Scheers two 
youngest children 
Andrea Gwendolyn 
(0) and her adop- ‘ 
five brother Simon 
Martin (6) were re¬ 
cently taken by Mrs. 
Scheel on their first 
day of school. They 
set out with bags of 
sweets and toys 
which is a traditional 
custom. 
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TRADE MTH DEVELOPING 
COUNIIUES 

For hBpnivfiig the qa M$ f ol 
co-opmlioii hi r ea p cc t ol troio 
whh the dovdopl^ r r— hi w , 
the Europcoii CniMilwIwi i» 
Md« a p iop ot al la the C Baa cl 
of Miablm for lit otOhii ap 
of aa Mopcadcal Earopoaa 

Iho liaiMM a Act of Ihe Co a w i li 
•loa hi Boaa oa NarcaAcr 2* 
1976«lhat the ipMcy motM help 
la Impfovfaig the p oa iib tHtl e e of 
■ale la EC-c ea ahi n ao weft as 
oD Ai lhBl e to a heltcr atW eai l aa 

tog to Ihe eagr^rtloae aude by 
the Coandtolaa, Ihe ageacy 
ohoaM he lefri|y aad haaacldly 


mmJi aiiao **Thlk h 

^^ao^a^ro a i^aaa oae^p^a^ao^^^raaaapjpo 

la the face ol eeveie coeni^ctl- 
Itoa ftoai Genaaa sapplieni is 
alia expected to lead to this 
huge evtoaieblle maaafactufer 
buylag male coaipaaenls fraia 


rale with the private economy 
ander the sapervlslon of the Com¬ 
mission. 

21 INDIAN FIRMS TO GO 
TO'*ELECrRONICA*'FAIR 
Over 21 Indian Anns aid he 
perticipering In lUs yeer*e •‘Elec 
ironica*' the ■eventh interna- 
thaml trade foh for componenis 
and prodnetloa facilities^ bef^ 
ning In Munich on November, 
25. Indian itenm like iWcon 


rigid printed chcafts, lolmy svrit- 
cheotpaper capacUators and power 
inmilriait iriS be on dirpiay. 


ACTOPARTS MADE TO 
GERMAN DESIGNS 

A namber of Indian nails 
manafactaring aatomatlve an. 
clHarlee are now adapUng their 
products to forelga desigBs, ac¬ 
cording to the ananal lepoit for 
1975-76 of the Tmde Develop¬ 
ment Aalborily (TDA). 

ohtslned oidsia from M/s. Dal. 
mter-Beu of Germany for the 
the supply ol specialised autoom- 
live tosteuem. The repost ob¬ 
serves tow tUs is the int Ihne 


INDIAN STAMPS AT 
INTERNATIONAL FAIR 

llie quality aad variety of In- 
dfaaii stamps was very much ap- 
pncialed by thousands of risL 
tors at the laterantional PUtote- 
Uc Exhibitlun held in Essea . 
Federal Repubiic of Gennas^ 
from October 29 to November 
1. Among over S4 postal de¬ 
partments from al tiver the 
world which perticipoted in the 
eithllilllon, India was the only 
Asbra cimntry nMch had put up 
a stall. 

LUFTHANSA MEET 

Lufthmuaheld he annual sales 
policy meeting for the whole of 
Asia, the Far East and Anstrto 
lla on November 1 and 2 at the 
Obciol Sheraton Hotel, Bmnhny. 

India was sclectod m the plum 
tor toe meeting thb year due to 
the growing fanportance of the 

It was annooBoed W the con¬ 
vention that Luftoasue would hir 
troduce a non-stop llocing-747 
IllghI between Frauhlmt and 
Bombay from Decem b er 14. 

ONE MILLION VW-GOLF 
CARS FRODGCED 

The 1 mttloHth Golf car hm 
rolled down the asssmbly line 
In toe main WoUMmig factory 
of the Volkfwagcu c oncer n . Ac* 

VoB u r w ag su Company, the Gotf 


mmmmosmcjsmu 

lI^ 0 -G£Rm 

F.- Mo^ ftos ld |- g L flto mJ 

rrrilWtir led a^MqpiSh^^ He said that wldto toe Mg 

Fedetol Republic of GeraHnv, hetman nraMlBationriA who hod 
aahlW a Plum conference In Oto «P«tod I«toa tor many yearn 
curia rimt the drirg^nn tonrid ladliV receat pre- 

poog proqwets for tmde ^ doctor, which 

mm f TD npimtlou bo- HcuMd tho backboue of theGor- 

tween the two countries. Industry, tachsd this kaow- 


le^. The deteririion had to- 
He said the delegwioa con- vltod n delegaltoi of toe middle 
sisH a g of lendiBg Indosiriallsls sector of CSerman Indnstry to 
repreaenllag a wide range of visit bdle early next year aad to 
iadastries la the etotefrn regioa, sec tHags tor toemsehee, he saM. 
was Wde to create amoag Ger- Gcramay wnaM be prepared to 
nme bBsbMBiCB a belter aware- sapport tndlale reqaeat for hi- 
aem of India’s economic and creasing quotas In the Emopemi 
technological progecas aad toe Common Market for Jute go^. 


T^e Mum delation of buhtstrlalists kd by Mr. R.P, Modi, ( 3 rdfrom 
•ifif front row) seen here in Duesseldoifwith German businessmen^ 



cessM car la Earope, since ea 
many can of one model have 


of 31 mow 
of rids car 



GREETINGS TO OUR READERS 

Wo think ill veidam and maM-wHihaig who aanc u# Dhwiil. 
groetinBi and eend to ail of yon our wormeet greeiinoe and 
good wiihaa for the aaaeoii,—Ed. 



toarman Nawa 

































CHANCELLOR SCHMIDT ON OIL PRICE RISE 

READINESS FOR SOLIDARITY 
WITH DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 

In an interview with Deutachlandfunk (Radio Germany) on 
November 14, Chancellor Schmidt observed: 

15 per cent rise in the price of crude petroleum 
can be digested quite well by the American economy; such a 
rise can be digested by the German economy. I know a num¬ 
ber of economies—not only of industrial but also of deve- 
loping countries—for which such a price rise could consi¬ 
derably worsen their problems, already in existence» re¬ 
garding price inflation and balance of payments. This 
effect will be felt if the price rise goes too far; and 
this decision is an important element in judging the out¬ 
look, from the world economic perspective, for 1977. I 
should like to take note of what happens in the petroleum 
price sector; and oil is here only a prize example for 
other world prices that also are still playing a role.’ ’ 

Asked if the German Federal Government's solidarity with 
countries that have balance-of-payments problems must be 
strengthened beyond what that solidarity is today, the | 
Chancellor replied: ««I am afraid this question is to be 
answered with yes. However, there must be awareness that 
nobody cen have his country’s economy made well from out¬ 
side—external help only makes sense if it is help towards 
self-help. Now one sees in Britain, also in Italy, under 
the governments of Prime Ministers Callaghan and Andre- 
otti, major efforts towards self-help, towards economic 
self-help. One sees, too, that these efforts naturally 
load—and not only in the two countries mentioned—to dome¬ 
stic political controversies. For us a decisive aspect is 
that a sufficient domestic political consensus be found 
in these countries, in support of things that are neces¬ 
sary for economic recovery. If a sufficient consensus, 
were to be found in the parliaments—that is, in public opi¬ 
nion and between the management-labour partners or oppo¬ 
nents in regard towage-scale agreements (in Britain the 
latter has been achieved)—then, however, help from out¬ 
side can play a good and positive role. 

• ‘At that point, the first call will be for solidarity on 
the part of the United States of America because of that 
country’s great capacity for performance. But in the 
second place we,with our sound currency, our monetary 
reserves, will be looked to; and we must be prepared—not 
only in regard to our partners among the industrial coun¬ 
tries but also and especially towards other participants 
in the world economy: be they in the camp of developing 
countries generally; or in the camp of raw material-expor¬ 
ting developing countries; or in the camp of quite poor 
developing countries; or in the camp of those countries 
that are most handicapped regarding their balances of 
payments because of the oil price rise; or in the camp of 
Communist countries in which involvement in worldwide 
economic patterns is constantly further advanced. ’ ’ 
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MRS ROHATGI 
IN GERMANY 

A n Indian delegation led by the Union 
Deputy Finance Minister. Mrs Sushila 
Rohatgi, visited the Federal Republic of Ger^ 
many in the second week of Novemhe**. 

In Frankfurt, the delegfation exchanged 
ideas with the local business community 
(particularly-fndian), and had talks with ofli- 
rrals of Deutsche Bank and DresJci'cr Bank 
to find out new ways to make banks in India 
more attractive to people belonging to tltu 
lower income g>oup. 

Hessen's Economic Minister. Mr Heinz 
Karry. called on Mrs Rohatgi to apprise her 
of some popular credit schemes launched by 
Sparkaase. a community and Government- 
managed bank. 

After two hecUc days of talks, the delega¬ 
tion proceeded to Bavaria for a week-end 
slay in Munich. 

Then, during a goodwill visit hi Bonn, she 
met Mr Egpn Bahr, the FcdcT:il Minister for 
Economic Co-operation, and Mr Karl 



India’s Deputy Minister for Finance, Mrs Sushita Rohatgi, with the Federal Minister for 
Economic Co-operalion, Mr Egon Bahr, in Bonn on November 15. 


Mocrsch. Minister of State of the Federal 
Foreign Oflico. to brief them on Indi.i*s poli¬ 
tical and economic developments. 

The meeting with Mr Bahr, whom Mrs 
Rohatgi has met prcviou.slv at international 


conferences, was more in the nature of. as 
she put it, "refreshing an old -acquaintance." 

I'his was Mrs Rohatgi's first visit to Ger¬ 
many but from what she saw even on this 
brief trip vhc found it "a beautiful country." 


GERMANY TO CO-SPONSOR YUGOSLAV RESOLUTION IN UN 


T he Federal Republic of Gennany will 
oo-sponsor the propoaai made by Yugo¬ 
slavia to move a draft resolution calling for a 
special U.N. General Assembly meeting on dis¬ 
armament. This proposal had been iritiated 
at the Colombo Conference of the Non-Align¬ 
ed Nations and had been presented before the 


first oommiltee of the 31st General Assembly. 

The decision to co-.sponsor this proposal con¬ 
forms with the declaration made by the Federal 
German Foreign Minister, Dr. Genscher, dur 
ing the general debate at this year's U.N. 
General Assembly. Dr. Gcnschcr had welcom¬ 
ed tho demand made by the Non-Aligned Na¬ 


tions at Colombo to convene a special Gen¬ 
eral Assembly meeting on (questions pertaining 
to world-wide disarmament and said that the 
Federal Government was ready to work con 
struclivcly to achieve this goal. 


IRISH 'WOMEN FOR PEACE' 



Leaders of the Irish pesos moeomenfIVomen for Pesce”,ln Bonn si 
the Invitsilon of the President of the Bundestsg (lower House of 
Psrilsment), Mrs Annemarte Renger, answer Questions si a 
Praia eonfitrsnee. Ths three feeders^ Vtnnie Nelson (left), Betty 
Willlems (third from left), end Flone Molloy (right), sherethe 
pMform with Mrs Rengsr (fourth from leR), 


ROY JENKINS IN BONN 



Mr Roy Jenkins (left), who will tske over ss Prssident of the 
European Commission In January, was In Bonn rscently as part 
of an Introductory tour of the European Community’s capitals. 
Here he is seen with the Federal Foreign Minister, Dr Genscher. 
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IH THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


PROSPERITY THROUGH SOCi/' 

CONSENSU:: 


E fforts have succeeded in the Fede¬ 
ral Republic of Germany to achieve a 
broad **sacial consensus** between the govern- 
ment, collective agreement partners and 
public opinion on the principles of economic 
policy. This was achieved by means id a 
system of laws providing for cooperation as 
well as distributed r cmmsibilitics, the main 
(‘iements of which arc as follows: 
a **conccUvd action*’ >> 

9 autL>p my of ^«Jitcctive agreements 
# cevd. rmination in business enterprises 
and factories 

• the instruments of the “law providing for 
the promotion of stabiliiy and growth" 

• the independence of the issuing bank 
• the advice of the Gomiiiiitco of Bxperts 
This framework oonsiitu:cs the basis for 
a rational solution of Cimllicts and ensures 
that they arc not transferred to another level 
—as IS the case when a wage or price freeze 
or index clauses are introduced. T'his frame- 
' work also causes the collective agreement 
partners to think in terms of an overall cciv 
nomic context and exposes their decisions to 
criticism by economic experts. 

The moderate values of the collective si‘t- 
tlenicnts and the insignificant strike activities 
during the course of the last few years give 
ample proof of the success cf this economic 
Situation which has been adapted to suit the 
market economy. On the entrepreneurial 
level, the laws providing for co-operation 
between the staff and the trade unions in¬ 
crease a feeling of rc.sponsibility amongst the 
enterprise's, the factories and the eniiic eco¬ 
nomic set-up. 

Even the policies governing the creation of 
wealth contribute in the removal of potential 
and social tensions and in a balancing of the 
interests of the entire economy. 


I. ro>< 


If 

Vt 1KI-S* 


action'* is the niiYst ini- 
portant forum for discussions with 
the different social partners in the entire range 
of public sector economic policies. 

As an element of a global regulating sys¬ 
tem, “concerted action" makes a contribution 
to an increased consideration of the overall 
economic aspect while fixing of salaries b^' 
the social partners is taking place. For this 
purpose one needs: 


Tlie presentation of target projections and 
orientation data (changes in the amounts of the 
gross salary and the wages). 

Statements on tlie desired economic 
development and on the intentions of the 
I'cdcral German Guvemmont vis-a-vis eco¬ 
nomic policies containc'd in the Annual Ecc>- 
nomic Report. 

An exposition of the intentions of the 
collective agroemeni partners vii»-a-vis in- 
ci'nic policies for the informatitm of the 
I'cdcral Government. 

A revelation erf the overall economic ci>ti> 
vequcncus of alternative decisions that might 
he taken by the collcelivc agreement partners. 

During the c«iursc of the last ten years, 
“concerted action" has proved to be a firm 
forum for increasing the overall economic 
ctmscnsus. It is firmly embedded in the law 
providing for a fwomotion of the stability and 
the growth of economy enacted on 8.h.l967 
(Article and will bo convened by the Fede¬ 
ral Minister Uw Economics. 'I'he meetings 
will take place three to four limes in a year. 

Besides the trade unions and the employ¬ 
ers' ass(x;i«iiions, the Federal (.icrnuui BiUik 
and the Committee of Experts als«> partiei- 
paie in the meetings in ordei to give an ex¬ 
pert opinion on the overall economic deve¬ 
lopment of the country. 

It is mic that the actual state fd business 
affairs and the income policies mostly occu- 
p\ a prominent place in the discussions; 

ITic "Concerted Action'* is 
not a preliminary round of individual 
tariff negotiations 

not a noil-parliamentary decision making 
body deciding cct'inomic policies. 

f nt iiRMr-vnoN in ui sjm 

I Nil WPRtSI s AM> i \Cl.in?JI >. . . 

I nc concept of codetermination had been 

prevalant in the Gorman labour movement 
long before the First World War and in 
course of time it has gained more and more 
importance. It starts from the presumption 
that labour and capital jointly participate in 
me procurement of production results and ser¬ 
vices. It enable's tlie employee to parlieipato 
in the decision making processes in business 
enterprises and factories as a mature citizen. 
This idea is also supplemented by the notion 
that me employees' co-operation is also sub¬ 
ject to a certain shared rcspondbiliiy. 

Co-determination in the economic field is 
pnwided for in the “Law for Co-dciermina- 


tion for Employees in the Supervisory Board 
of the Mining Industry and the Iron and Steel 
Producing Industries, 1951," the "Works 
Constitution Act, 1972** and in tlie “Co¬ 
determination Law. 1976.*'' 

It is ensured by means of these laws on 
co-detcmiination the employees as well as 
representatives of their trade unions arc re¬ 
presented in the supervisory hiwd, i c, the 
koay in an industrial undertaking where im¬ 
portant and long-term decisions ate Uiken, 
with the same number of .seals as the repre- 
scniutivcs of the owners. The employees arc 
thus able to have a decisive voice in formu¬ 
lating decisions affecting the undertaking. By 
means of their ct>-i>pcration in the work erf 
the .supcrvisisry board, they also obtain an 
insight info the position regarding order-book. 
pTiiduction. marketing and financial matters. 
In the case of a stalemate with an equal num 
her of votes for the rcpreseiilaiivcs of the 
empUiyecs and the owners, the Chairman re¬ 
ceives a secimd vote. 

In both the laws providing for ct>-dctcr- 
niMiation. it is staUxl Lhiit there should be a 
labour director in the l^vard of management 
ill cmlcr to kK>k into matters iJcrsonncl and 
social problems faced by the employees. In 
thi'^ cr determination law for the mining 
industry, it has been expressly provided that 
he should enjoy the confidence of the em¬ 
ployee-bench in the supervisorj' board. 

A corresponding provision is absent how¬ 
ever in the Co-determination Law of 1976. 
During the course of negotiations, one haa 
started with the assumption that it was in the 
interests of the undertaking as well as of so 
cial peace in the factories if there was a rela¬ 
tionship of trust between the labour director 
and the employees. 

The works council has the right to express 
Its opinion in social matters, in the fmulization 
of working place facilities, in the schedule of 
work-hours, in questions dealing widi work¬ 
ing place safety, wicationai training, grading 
ef stafT transfers and termination of service. 
An economic commitU'c has to be formed 
in all factories having more than 100 em¬ 
ployees Tliis committee has the task of dis¬ 
cussing economic matters with the owners and 
to keep the works council informed about all 
matters. Xhc owners have to provide detail¬ 
ed informaii.'n to the economic committee 
on economic matters pertaining to the un- 

(L'ofi/ffif/fvi Ott ftafif 1 
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BHEL AGREEMENT WITH 
GERMAN FIRM 


PROSPERITY THROUGH 
SOCIAL CONSENSUS 


dertaking and furnish tlic necessary docu* 
nients. 

It has however been seen that in actual 
practice there is mostly a very close contact 
between'the board of mansteement and the 
works ciTuncil over and above the nuthorizn> 
tion provided by law to the works council 
and tile ^nonve. cpnu^il^ee. 

I'hc tariff autonomy of the social part 
tiers is not narrowed down by the price and 
wage regulations of the Federal Government. 
Important points contributing to the success 
of the German system of tariff regulations arc: 

there is practically only cnc tiadc union 
in every branch of industry acting as bargain¬ 
ing partner with the employers. 

— the fact that the collective agreements 
cculd bo declared by the government to ba 
binding on all parties concerned (**colloctivc 
standards'*) 

— there is “balance of wcupms” (strikes 

and lock-outs) in the arsenals of the partners 
to the ^Uectivc a^ei^cnts.^ ^ 

For a long time, the Federal Government 
has declared a wide-spread encouragement to 
the formation of capital ns^ts to bt‘ one of 
Its gi'als. Considerable success luis been 
achieved until now in this direction. Thus, 
for instance, more than 40% of the private 
households have their own house on their own 
plot of land and as many as 16.3 million em¬ 
ployees receive concessions as per the terms 
of the “624 DM” Law if they save every year 
an amount of about DM 6 OO.OU. 

Lately, much thought is being devoted to 
achieve a much wider dispersion of produc¬ 
tive capital assets amongst the people. After 
it was found that unsurmountable hind ranees 
confronted the solution providing for a par¬ 
ticipation of broad sections of society in the 
productive formation of capital assets through 
a legal, extra-managerial regulation, alterna¬ 
tive solutions are now being discussed. Some 
of these solutions ore improvement of 
metheds for capital formation agreed upcm by 
virtue of tariff agreements as well as an in¬ 
creased participation oi the management in 
the process of capital formation. It is being 
examined at present as to how far the state 
should go on its part to enforce a few flank* 
ing measures- to support the continued deve¬ 
lopment r/ the process of capital formation, o 


T he public sector Bharat Heavy Elec¬ 
tricals Ltd.. Bhopal, and Kraftwerk 
Union of the Federal Republic of Germany 
have signed a 15-year agireaiieat on steam 
lurbincs and power generators. 

A significant aspect of the agreemcna is 
that while BHEL has pitidiased the techno 
logy for making large steam turbines in iho 
range of 500 MW to 1,000 MW, KWU will 
pay for the technology partly ht the form of 
turbines. Tte German firai has h flfowt to as- 
sociale BHBL in projects it la mcecuting in 
third ooontrios. This will considerably en¬ 
hance the ability of Ihc Indian undertaking 
to export its products and, thus, make the 
most of ita cxocas capad^. 

The agrecOMdlt sMia Signod on behalf of 
BHEL by its Chafajnan and Manogutg Direo* 
tor, Mr Krishnamiirtl^. and on behalf of KWU 
by Profeasor Ludewig, Member of its BcMud. 

KWU is one of the few firms in the woild 
whose activitiics are concentrated on thermal 
power station technology. It plans, designs. 


T he Federal Republic of Germany is to 
give Nepal a soft loan of about Rs 12.9 
crorcs to finance the second phase of the Kan- 
kai multipurpose project under an agrcomciit 
signed in Kathmandu on November 11. 

T'hc project, whose feasibility study is being 
carried out by Germany, is estimated to geno- 
rutc 33 kilowatts of power and'irrigate about 
SO.CXK) hectares of land. 

The«Federal Republic of Germany lias al¬ 
ready provided Rs 12.9 crorcs for the project 
under agreements signed in 1973, 1974 and 
1975. The amount pledged now raises the 
total German assistsftce the project to Rs 
25.8 crores. 

Letters were also exchanged under which 
the Federal Republic of Germany would pro¬ 
vide Nepal with 3,0(X) loimcs of urea arrJ 5,000 
tomirs £ compound fertilizers foi 1976. 

Following an exchange of views cm the 
Nepal Report of August 1976 prepared by the 
Himalayan Eoolpgy Systems Research Mission 
headed by Dr. Rieger, it was ag^iccd to draw 
up a project along the lines of this report us 
soon as possible. 

Both sides shared the view expressed in the 
report that a slowing up of the water nin-oll 
1^ means of stabilising the natural water bal¬ 
ance would benefit the population both of the 
catchment area and—especially if such pro¬ 
jects were multiplied—of the plains. 

Hic measures proposed on pages 45-46 and 
86-88 of the report are expected to result in 


supplies and Iniilds convcntiimal thonnal 
power stacions of all types and sizes for pub¬ 
lic power supply and nuclear power stations. 

It employs nearly 12.000 people in West 
Berlin, Erlangen, Essen. Fi^ankfurt. Gross- 
wclzhcim. and Muelheiin. Ten officca in the 
Federal Republic of Germany as wdl as 
more than 60 representatives all over the 
world keep in direct touch with customers. 

I'hc agioement covers, opart from steam 
turbines and power generators, auxiliaries. 

Under the agreement, BHEL.^ill feoeive 
information on design, cngineariilg and iikuiu- 
facturing documentation^ pun^iase spe¬ 
cification, cosnpuiar soChware, erection and 
GommissiouiBi^ dtiign -data and appUcaiion 
data. 

To ttsisi BHEL k adapting the plant 
facili4a» qitllliii^ to KWU dcaigna, 
the Ganfoto' train BHEL employees 

at its t m b m ’mH ganeraipr plant in Miiel- 
hoiin, its engineering and sales offices in Mucl- 
heim, Frankfuit, Eiangen, and at erection 
shea. 


better yields of local products both in the riiort 
and in the long run. Special emphasis is Ui 
be laid on using the most economical mea¬ 
sures and metfiods. It was agreed that a trila¬ 
teral arrangement with the Swiss Government 
as a third party would be sought. 

rhe project is to be plaiuicd and implemcnr- 
ed in two stages: preparatory stage of about 18 
months (planning and preparing the imple¬ 
mentation, executing models of implementa¬ 
tion). implementation stage (implen'icntatioa 
iiccomparicd by evaluation). 

The project is to be coordinated at the dm- 
trict level by tho Chief District Ofliccr. 'ITic 
project management is to consist of the repre- 
«critative of the Department ci Water and Sail 
('onscrvatioit in the District Office and the head 
of the German-Swiss group. I'hc closcsti pwiss- 
ible participation of the local popii1atk>n and 
the panchyats is to be sought.. 

Funds for cooperation in the prcpiratory 
stage have been allocated by the Government 
of the Federal Republic of Germany. It \s 
ready to get in touch with the Swiss Govern¬ 
ment with a view to working out a nci plan 
which would then be submitted to the Ncpalcst* 
Government. 

The agreements of November 11, represent¬ 
ing one of the largest amounts given by Gcr 
many to Nepal, were signed by the leader of 
the German delegation, Dr. Franz Klamser. 
and the German Ambassador, 

Dr. Karl Maes, and by Nepal's Additional 
Finance Secretary, Dr. Devendra Raj Pandey. 


FINANCIAL AID FOR NEPAL 
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Computer abuse is the other side of the coin of 
technological advance. The tremendous mass of 
data on organizations and individuals available from 
computers can also be misused if it goes to the 
wrong hands. It is for this reason that the Bonn 
Government is acting to formulate data security 
legislation. 


CONTROLLING THE 




RF.C-F.N r in ihc FfiU-ral 

Kcpuhlir of Germany foiiiicl a 2 ,lM|i 
(tvinpuitr^, alivi; and t lit kin}; away 'llu-ir 
funLtions an* almost as di\i‘rsi* as tin* 
range oC human attiviiU-s. from traiking 
irimiiiaU in W'ieshailcii to distributing 
university openings u> students in Dort- 
murid, from seeking lax esasion «ases in 
Stuttgart to assisting the Constitution 
Proteition Agency in C^ologne. from tabu- 
lating traffic offenders in FIcnsburg to 


making hospital diagnoses in Munich. 

The data that has been fed into these 
eleittonif brains icKlay nearly ecjuals an 
a\crage pHTfs of pcTsonal informa¬ 
tion on evc*ry (iti 7 c*n of the Federal Rc- 
pijhhc. Should all this information ever 
he linked up, aiiilioiitirs such as police 
or VH ial oflnes. or politic iaiis and 
searchers, could obtain complete '*per- 
soiialitv profiles on every inhabit ant." 
I'his sinister vision of a computei-ioii' 


titilled world was rciently conjured by 
one expert on these developments. 

Awareness of the drastic abuse of such 
private data as recorded by coniputeis, 
the more ominous side of the eleilronic 
cra, bas also prompted government efforts 
to r^-gulate the flow eff information. In¬ 
ti usions into the private sphere must be; 
averted. I'he nc?eds of both progtess and 
toialiiarianisiii for accurate intorinaiion 
and total knc»wledge. are so similar that 
it is reassuring to learn that bcjth the gov¬ 
ernmental leaders and the Bonn pailia- 
iiicnt have acted to lonnulatc data secu¬ 
rity legislation. just receiiily enacied. 
which prohibits the transfer of data Im‘ 1 ' 
weeii data processing units in cave of 
danger to life, health, and peisoiul free 
doiii. 

The CvOvcTiinieiit of the Federal Repub¬ 
lic of Germany has siip|x>rtecl the develop¬ 
ment and construction of data prcK'es.sing 
facilities, as tlicy have licconu: the pre- 
rctjiiisites of human and technological pro¬ 
gress. In the period from 1976 to 1979 
alone, the Bonn government will make a 
total of 1.575 million D-Marks (DMi s 
Rs. 3 . 50 ) available to work on research¬ 
ing, develojiing, and finding applications 
for sophisticated computers. The aim is 
to "make the industry competitive to sur¬ 
vive independently in the ’eighties." 










STUDYING THE WONDERFUL 
PROCESS OF COMMUNICATION 


R tSi-ARCH in lai^^c is cnc of Ihosc 
choleric fields of study which means 
little to most people. Dr. Gerhard Stickel, 
Director of tJic Institute for the German 
Liutguagci, Mannheim, smiles patiently at this 
opChing observation thrown at him during an 
interview in New Delhi. “Not so/' he says 
with slow deliberation. “It is a study'of the 
wliole mysterious, wonderful process of com¬ 
munication between human beings. We take 
language for granted,of course, but as a scho- 
Jar I find it a fascinating field of study. To 
me it is abs(.>luiely fantastic that to express 
the most complex and the most intimate 
thoughts, all we have to do is make certain 
sounds with our mouths. I'he hisUTry of 
language, the development of language and the 
comparative study of languages reveal cxciu 
iiig truths about civilised human beings and 
that is what we are interested in.“ 

Having said all this. Dr. Stickcl went on to 
explain that whereas language scholars in the 
.>ld days concentrated on finding out philn. 
logical dnd phonetic diiTercnccs between the 
languages of the world, modern day scholars 
were more interested in identifying the simi¬ 
larities. “We arc engaged in finding out the 
language univcrsuls—how common human 
needs and emotions are expressed.*' 



Dr. Stivkel 


Dr. Stickel was in Poona earlier as a guest 
of the UGC and the German /Veademio^x- 
change Service to attend the autumn seminal 
of German language teachers. He had (Kva- 
sioh to meet a large number of Indian teach 
ers of German. “I found the interest of In¬ 
dian teachers and students in the German 
language to be very keen and alsi> find that 
this interest is increasing in India. At the 
seminar we went into the different motivatimis 
—or learning goals, as we call them—f.>r 
learning German and founil that there aie 
three major factors. The first is to learn Ger¬ 
man as a tool language i.e., students of scie-ic.- 
and technology who wish to read German 
text books. Tlic sectmd is to learn German 
due to an interest in German art and culture, 
while the third is to learn it a.s a hobby." 

He said that different courses nf study had 


been devised to sun these requnoments and 
the IN’iiiiu seminar cunccrned itscll I.Trg.-l> 
with ihe dcsclopnient of new tcdLlimg inair- 
nals and bctier im-lhoils of tcaLhing 'Ihis is 
w'hc’e wo help tro,*' he said, ■'Ivcauso langu¬ 
age &.’i Mars arc greatly instrumeiiiul m 
evolving the new teaching technique, l ake 
the svstem of error analysis, foi instance- If 
a student repeals the same kind o| mistake 
ill leaminc a foreign language, a means that 
at dial point, his mother-tongue is interteiing 
in bis learning pitvess -. thal he is uncon- 
seiinisly giving up the .stnigclc to learn ami 
begins lo think in his niothei-tongue Eriur 
anahsK therofoic tells the teacher the weak 
points ill a studentk grasp of a new language 
and we can then devise teaching systems to 
help the student over tli.it mental block " 
Speaking about the Institute for the Cicrniati 
l,:ingiiage in Mannhoiin. Di. Stickcl said it 
was an organisation devoted entirely to re 
search in the Cierruan language and also e ^m- 
purative studies in languages. He had studietl 
Gertnsiri and I'.nglish at sat ions univeisilies in 
Gcrninny as well as the USA. and had work¬ 
ed as a guest lecturer in Japan beforo g "ing t.i 
Mannheim "I have been inte'csted in langu¬ 
age from an early point in my acaJemir deve¬ 
lopment and find it rewarding work," he said. 


STUTTGARTER PIANO TRIO IN DELHI 



M ax Mueller Bhavan and the Ashokn 
Hotel Theatre presented the Stutt- 
garter Piano Trio in a programme ci. 
pi;.nu trios by Beethoven, Mendelssohn 
and Ravel in New Delhi on November 
I he piano trio is a type of ensmble. 


usually with piano, violin and cello, in which 
the main burden and responsibility of the per¬ 
formance fall on Ihe pianist 

Monika Leonhard, who is the pianist in the 
Stuttgaiter PKino Trio, is no stranger to Delhi, 
wrote The Sfateumgs. She played here about 


three years ago as a soloist with the Bach Solo¬ 
ists. She has now blossomed irto n mature 
artiste of depth with a fine undersinnding of 
various compositional slylcik and a nia|cstic 
command of her jnstrumerit. Her .su(x:rb per¬ 
formance was the fi'i.Tl p.iinf L*f aUeiition. 

Her partners, R.imei Kus*:maul (violin) and 
Klaus-Pctcr Hahn (cello), prc:vided waim and 
sonorcHis string tone which prc.vided a \s:lvcty 
background for the glittering jewelled finger 
work of the pianist. 

The Trio gave a truly memorable perform¬ 
ance of Ravel's Piano lYio in A Minor (iwj^D 
All three artistes had complete understanding 
of Ravel's exotic yet elusive idiom. "Ihe second 
movement, Pantoun, had the surging niomen 
Him and feverish excitement of La Valse. U 
was a thrilling romiciing I'hc strings sang 
and also produced delicious nitiied rones, with 
devilish pizzicato passages with a panaeV that 
brought cut tihe virtuosity of this s)>lcndid en¬ 
semble Monika Lc*onh.ird's contribution ai 
the piano was out of this world, concluded 
The Stairsman music criiic 
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Mr Hans L, Merkte^ Chairman of the Board of Management of Mr Merkle unveils the cornerstone of the school building 

Robert Bosch GmbH, speaking at the silver Jubilee function of donated by MICO to the Corporation of Bangalore. 

MICO in Bangalore on November 1. 


MICO-BOSCH COMPLETES 


2S 


I N an industry where wear and tear is 
quite ooouncMi because of the very high 
degree of precision needed to turn out perfect¬ 
ly matched parts—often having tderanoes of 
less than a thousandth of a millimetre^—the 
Motor Industries Company Limited has come 
a long way. Formed in 1951 to make fuel 
injection equipment and spark plugs under 
licence of Bosch. MICO cclebrured its silver 
jubilee in Bangalore on November 1. Mr 
Hans L. Merkle. Chairman of the Board of 
Management of Robert Bosch GmbH, Federal 
Republic of Gcimany. inai^ratcd the cclobra- 
tkins. 

IVacing the firm’s association with the world¬ 
wide Bosch organization, Mr Bhailal C. Patel, 
Chairman of MICO. said: “Before World War 
II Bosch had their own brancli offices in India 
for sale and service of their products. During 
the war the association of Bosoh with India 
was interrupted. The reputation of Bosch, 
however, was not forgotten. As soon as trade 
was resumed with the Federal Republic of 
Germany in 1947, Bosch appointed an agency 
in India and later agreed to give a manufac¬ 
turing licence to MICO." 

Today, as Mr Merkle pointed out, MICO is 
one of the biggest subsidiaries of Bosch out¬ 
side Europe, and, in terms of employees* num¬ 
ber, easily the biggest. **MICO*s growth and 
performance is something of which one can be 
pnnid.** 


The growth of the vehicular and diesel 
engine industry in India through the 1950s and 
'60s gave an impetus to the company’s deve¬ 
lopment. Over the years MICO has worked 
closely with manufacturers of prime-movers 
to develop fuel injection systems for engines 
made in India. MlOO fuel injection equip- 
ment is extensively used for original fitment 
on diesel engines made in India. At present, 
more than two million MIGO-equipped diescl- 
driven pump sets help in irrignting about five 
million hectares of agricultural land. Nearly 
180,000 MlCO-equipped tractors and power 
tillers contribute to the growth of farm pro¬ 
duction. Nearly 400,000 MlCO-equippcd 
diesel vehicles cany goods and passengers. Be¬ 
sides, around 1.6 million petrol-rlriven vehicles, 
including cars, scooters and three-wheelers, 
are fitted with MICO spark plugs- 

Forei gn Esclumge 

At the urging of Bosch, the firm made a 
beginning in exports in 1962. “It was not 
enough only to save foreign exchange by inv 
port substitution,** says Mr Patel, **we had to 
com foreign exchange too, and in the process 
nudee known to other countries India’s ability 
to supply sophisticated products oi high qual¬ 
ity.*’ By 1965, a regular flow hod begun. 
While the bulk of the exports now go to West¬ 


ern Europe, MICO produciii also find their way 
to Asia, Africa, Latin America and the USA. 
In 1975, with exports reaching Rs 8.76 crores. 
MIGO^s net foreign exchange earnings soared 
to Rs 4 crores. 

In the attainment of lechnotogical compet¬ 
ence MICO employees have played a big role. 
The high standard of performance required in 
a precision industry has stimulated quality- 
consciousness. In turn, the employees—9,000 
of tiiem—enjoy substantial monetary and 
oAer benefits apart from the opportunity to 
win handsome awards by making suggestions 
to raise productivity. While it is everyone's 
business to watch quality, one in five is engag¬ 
ed in quality control all the time in the MICO 
factories. 

To mark the silver jubilee, Mr Merkle an¬ 
nounced a donation of Rs 10 lakhs for use by 
MICO for charitable purposes in India. “The 
amount should be used for relief in a limited 
number of important cases of urgent needs,** 
«aid Mr Merkle, “for example, in the medical 
field which has always been of particular inter¬ 
est. to Boseb.** (In Germany, Bosch has built 
an ultramodern hoopHal for the citizens of 
Stuttgart.) 

Mr Merkle also laid the oomerstone oi a 
Rs 2.75,000 school buUding donated by 
MICO. Situated at Hombegpwdanagar (Ban¬ 
galore). the building will house a girls* hifl^ 
school run by the Corporation of Bangalore. 


Precision is the watchword at MICO. Here is a worker testing Engineers at work Inside the MICO plant, 

surface rriughness. 
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Indian Alrllnaa has aequirad a nawr kind of Jatllnar—tha AIrbua. Tha Aral of Ihraa Akbuaaa 
has alraady baan conMnlaalonad. Daalqnad to carry 278 paaaangara and 12 tons of eargo. It will 
qraatly bolatar Indian Alrllnaa* capacity. Whan all thraa go Into oparatlon by January 14, Indian 
Alrllnaa will hava 2,100 additional aaata a day. aaaing much of tha praaaura off Ka high-danalty 
routaa. That'a what tha AIrbua la all about: quiat, powarful parformanca with **]umbo" carrying 
capacity, tha product of a unique pool of know-how from loading aircraft manufacturara In Ava 
Buropaan countrlaa—tha Fadaral Rapubllc of Garmany Included. Haro, abridged from * Jet Talea', 
la a blrd'a-eya view of tha how and tha why of tha AIrbua 




BUS'STOP JUMBO 


M ost of today's whopping three ard four 
engine jetliners have shown (o be fucl- 
guzzllng behemoths on short runs of, say. less 
than an hour's duration. Sometimes they no 
scx>ncr reach cniLsing altiftudc, udiich they 
must climb to with throttles wide open, before 
it is fiime for the captain to announce the be« 
ginning of the descent toward the next land¬ 
ing field. That means that shortly the under¬ 
carriage must come down and the flaps drop¬ 
ped into position, all of which adds to the 
plane's drag in flight. This, in turn, demands 
more thrust—^meaning more fuel—to ensure a 
safe, stable larding. All in all, the aircraft has 
liMlc ohance to cruise at peak efficiency and 
make up for all that full-throttle operation, de¬ 
signed, as the plane is, for optimum economy 
on long hauls across oceans and continents. 

That is one of the reasofus why Airbus fn> 
dustrie, a consortium of Emope's most experi¬ 
enced aircraft manufacturers, developed a 
fud-oonscious twin engine, high payload jot 
f6r use exclusively on short and middle range 
routes. 

Hundreds of thousands of man-hours went 
into the planning of such a piano—the Airbus. 
A plump, good natured midi-jumbo somewhat 
smaller than her 747 and DC-10 fleet siblings, 
but more roomy than the nanow-body jets 
which fly the same short to medium range 
schedules. 

The American CF6-50 engine places it on 


tup of the league as the quietest jetliner of all 
time. 

Working on the theory that the intensity of 
noise drops in proportion to the square of the 
growing distance between the listener and the 
jet engine. Airbus engineers knew that the 
sooner that distance was doubled, the sooner 
the level of noise annoyance would fall to only 
one quarter as great. Put simply, that means 
that one of the most effective ways of erasing 
noise nuisance on take-off is to give the air¬ 
craft plenty of power to climb away fast. So. 
bocau.se the Airbus climbs out of hearing range 
of noise sensitive airpoit communities in fewer 
seconds, the “noise print" it leaves behind 
covers only some 3.5 square miles around the 
airport instead of the average 55 square miles 
for some of the pa.st generation 4-engine nar- 
row-body-jets. 

At'the other end of tlir flight, the pilot is 
in cennmand of the most sophisticated tow- 
weather automatic landing and go-around sys¬ 
tem in regular service. With only a flick of 
his thumb on the mnA that controls the throt¬ 
tle he can automatically send the plane on an¬ 
other gp-around from ground-level when any¬ 
thing interferes with normal performance. The 
eqpnes, controls, all systems, snap into actio8* 
automatically and instantaneously. Even wUfl 
only one engine, the Airbus can initiate the 
same automatic go-atound from a height oC 


only 10 feet above the runway without louch- 
ing the ground. 

Remarkable as the flight pcrfq^maiKe is^ iho 
cooperative performance of its manufacturerv 
has equalled it. They speak 5 languages— 
Gcman, French, Dutch, Spanish, English— 
operate manufacturing facilities as far as 1,800 
kilometers apart and ship their share of oom- 
ponents to a central assembly plant at Tou¬ 
louse, France, in two flying hump-backed 
Super Guppiesr so that no major elcaneno is 
out of the production cycle for more than 48 
hours. 

Die consortium breaks down this way in per¬ 
centage of work in terms of total cost: Aeros¬ 
patiale (France>20%, McsserschmitO-Boelkow- 
Blohm (Germany) 13.39%, Hawker-Siddele> 
(U.K.) 10.17%, VFW-Fokker (Germany) 

b.7%, Fokker.VFW (Holland) 3.73%, Con- 
stnicciones Acronauticas SA (Spain) 2.37%. 

Construction of the fuselage of the Airbus 
is divided between die French and German 
participants, and the Germans also make the 
stabilizer, while the French oontribufe the 
engine pylons. The tailphme, forward fuse¬ 
lage dom and landing gear doors come from 
Spain, the wings from Epgiadd and the wing 
moving surfaces from Holland—the biggest 
and roost complicated piece of inteinational 
collaboration in the history of civil aviation. 


Airbus in Bombay on a damonsiration flight stop-over. Inside the Airbus. 




WILHELM VON POCHHAMMER 


INDIA, A RECURRING THEME 


“■ Nr>IA'S Way To A Nation” is tho 
I f(^urth of Willu'ini von PtH;hhanimer’s 
bcK'ks on fndia. Il is a 90() pages in 
length and traces (he histoiy 4>t India down 
the ages to tho present day. Just another book 
on India, we might well say, for the facts 
thus stated seem bland. Dui (he truth about 
the b(X>k and its iK'tugcnanan .iiiihor is quite 
another matter. It is the vtory of a man's 
lifelong involvement with the people and 
events of another country :uid von Pochluun- 
mcr stands out betoru us as one of tlrosj 
Cieimans who have Kvii lircd l)y n iiiysuri- 
I'us and unexplainable love for India. Theirs 
has been a passion that is liuly peisonal and 
without heed for reward or ri^turn, a niystiquo 
that hits engaged tlio minds of Miix Mueller 
and Hermann Hesst' and (iihM/ and ma-i> 
more light to the present tl-i\, Imha rievei 
seems to divapp<nnt them for they are oC a 
tnulition that has drawn countless German 
minds to the spirit mid the inip ilpahlc riches 
of India \'oii Pvichhumiuer reveals this in 
his book, tor though ii is undi'ubtedly a vork 
of hard sehcilurship. it hu'^ a perspective and 
an understanding that make it truly a l ihoiii' 
of love. 

Born in IK‘)2 in Berlin, Wilhelm \<’n Poch- 
haninier served after his studies in the first 
World War and in 1919 joined the foreign 
SCI vice. In 1924. he was appointed Consul 
in Calcutta and at that time the C<m- 
sulate was the only German repre'-enta- 
tion in Briiish-Tndiii. V'rni Pixrhhanimer visit 
cd Calcutta's Mayor, C. R. l>as^ in April of 
1^25 and later went to Darjeeling to meet 
Mahatma Gandhi. Tins meeting, as also Ins 
own travels in the country at that time, was 
the b^'giiining of Ins .special inleie>t in India 
for while he was expivsed on the one hand to 
Its poverty and the misery of binulagc, ho 
began to ri.jlizc, on tin* other hand, the spin- 
lual values and (he inner strength of its peo- 
j>le, exemplified for him in the pc's^ni of 
Mahatma CiunUhi. His interest in the free¬ 
dom movement made him at once i friend of 
revolutionaries like C K. Das' 

A short spell irf service in I'okyo .ad in 
1926 von Pochhaminer requested a transfer 
to India. He liectimc Consul for South India 
and Ceylon with ivflicial residence in Colombo. 


In 1931. he met Jawaharlal Nehru niul his 
wife, who we-e in Nuwara Eliya after Neliiu's 
long imprisonment, and invited them several 
limes to his house. This was fr ^wned upim 
hy the British (iovernor who on one occaam 
asked von Poehharnnicr whether he saw it lit 
to invite c*\-eonviel.s of British piisons (Javvi- 
harlal Nehru) to his house lor dinnei. As a 
dipicmal accredited K* the British emeromenl 
ot India, von Pochhammer had deuhiles' 
taken a giave risk by being friendly with one 
I f the leaders of India's freedom '•irueglo, but 
he was one to siibjiigalc his pers.iiial 
rriendships u* ttllicial pioprieties His sympathv 
for the Indi.iit Ireedoni mmenunt was 
strengthened follGwing his discu'‘su>:i!v with 
Nch'ii and the result of these meetings was 
the publieaiioii of von Pix'hhanimcr's survey 
of iJic Indian freedom movement in the 
“Europaeisehe Revue.” At ahmit this time, 
he alM> started work on a political history of 
India. 

There was a sudden break in his contacts 
with India in lv38 when he was scat as 
Counsellor to ^antiagu dc Chile and in 1942 
to Buenos Aires. After the outbreak of the 
second Woild W'ar. he was deposed to Ger¬ 
many, held up in Portugal and alter the truce 
was interned in Kiel by the British (June 1945). 



by VijR) N. Shankar 

“Almost at the same time as India's liberation 
in 1947, I alst' got my freedom,” vim Poch- 
hainmcr recounts with unmistakable pride in. 
the Ci incidence. When it became possible for 
him to rejoin the foreign service, he askesd 
again to he sent India and in 1953 became 
Ct'nsul-ficncrai in Bombay, Here he f.mnd- 
cd (in 19.54) 'he lirsl Indo-ticmian Stxiety 
as well us the first JndoCierman ChambiT of 
Con.nicrce. This interest in the developmciii 
of bilateral rcl:itions and trade was in a way 
characteristic of the pineticul side of his 
nature I'or lie did not stop only at harbrnring 
a romantic's love for this country, hut want, 
ed^ in any way he could, to help in the deve¬ 
lopment isl tiec India. 

At the end of his diplomatic caiccr in 1957, 
von PcKTihamnicr had u memorable 65th birth¬ 
day -he met Jawaharlal Nehru for the last 
time V^)n PovTihmmer recalls of this meeting 
that he congratulated Nehru on India's in- 
dc|x:ndcnee and discussed with him a book on 
India that he planned to ivrile Von Pochham- 
niLT suggested that the title of his hook should 
be 'India's Great Journey*—a phrase take.i 
from a speech of Nchni. 

He returned to Germany but was .sent to 
India on two special missums—in 1959 to 
hold talks ab'ut the situation tn Berlin; in 
I960 to report on the position of th.* German 
lechiiical Aid projects at Okhia and the I IT 
in Madras. In 1960 he also met fer the last 
time his close friend, C. Rajagopalach'iri 

After his retirement, when lesser men would 
seek a well-earned rest, von PiKhhamincr 
has been an untiring champion of India in 
numerous articles, publicati(ni.s, speeclus and 
l-.t'i»ks. He is even today the I 'und.'i and 
President of the Indo-German Society of BrC' 
men and has published. "A Report on the 
IfidoChina Dispute*' (I960); 'The Dispute 
Alxiut the Tibetan B<irders” (1960); "India, 
Result of its History” (I960); "India'.s Eco¬ 
nomy Tcxlay** (1962); and "India's Way To 
A Nation” (1972). These books represent 
hard, unrelenting wivrk by a man who is now 

in his eighties. That in itself is a measure 
of his attachment to India—a love in which 
he, as many Germans, has searched and 
received and given in full measure. • 
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'India's Way To A Nation’ by Wilhalm von Pochhammar is the story of a 
man'a lifelong invoivamant with the people and events of another country 
and von Pochhammar stands out before us as one of those Germans who 
have been fired by a mysterious and unexplainable love for India. A work 
of hard scholarship, the book presents a perspective and an understanding 

that make it truly a labour of love. 


EXCERPIS FROM REVIEWS 


GREAT FORCE OF A NATION 

A t lonp last, wc have in this htiok a 
coniicclcd account of the polilicul 
history of India rijiht 4iom Ihc bcttiniimits 
ijplo the present day, in die (icrnian lan(>ua^.c. 
Wilhelm voii PiKhhainmcr took iiioie 
than 15 years tu eoiiipleic his book and he 
had eriissed his 8():h biilhd«iy when his book' 
finally appeared. The author's courage and 
his cneigy are lo lx* admiied. 

I he covei jacket of the IxHik ctuitains the 
following words about the author: “Believing 
in the great foiee of this nation, von Pochham- 
nier wiites fiis books after feeling a deep 
spiritual asstH'iation with India" and deals 
both with the past and the picsenl of the 
coLintiy “having a litiii fai'h in the enormous 
strength of this nation" This featuie has led 
to the fact that m the chapter dealing with 
the period after W«>rJd War II, the Indian 
version of the history of this period has been 
incorporated without any major reservations. 

The title of this book is based on von 
Poehhanuiicr's main thesis, viz., right from 
the early times there had been no Indian 
nation, it is only now that the people of India 
have started feeling that they are a nation 
The political history of the .sub continent has 
always been the history of a large number 
of states and peoples w'ho hud, for the time 
being, joined together lo foim a larger kingdom, 
but did not feel that they were one nation. 
Thus there was no gradual cohesion into one 
unit over the course ol ihc centuries; a national 
feeling was only discernible-only towards the 
end of the British colonial regime. Hardly 
anybody can refute von Pochhammer's 
statement because he has given an nverwheU 
mingly large mimbei of arguments in his 
favour. 

It is expected that this book wilt continue 
In be a standard book on Indian history for 
a long time to come. 

KLAUS NATORP—FRANKFURTER 
ALLGEMEINE ZEITUNG 


OF “INni.VS way to a NAT ion- 


four THOUSAND YEARS UPTIL 
UNIFICATION 

W AS India ever a piditical unit? Had 
flic population of this sub-continent 
ever felt th:it it was a nation? Wilhelm von 
Prchhammer, who was working fi-r many 
years as diplomat in India, investigates these 
ejuestions in the 9(M) pages of this book. He 
comes ti> the conclusion: the population has 
started feeling that it is a nation. 

I he pcdiiical history of the Indian sub»> 
continent is four thousand years old but die 
political unity started taking shape only under 
the British rule. 

The, introduction of English as the "lingua 
fianca," the successful administration of iha 
entire country, the widespread transport and 
communication network in the country and a 
unified economic system helped in making 
the people in India feel that they were 
“Indians." This national feeling was promoted 
by the Indian NTitional ('nngress, which 
finally also .succeeded in freeing the country 
from thr yoke of the British people. 

Drawing extensively from the richness and 
the confusion of Indian history, the author 
highlights those events which arc of impor 
tanec from the political point of view 
—the formation of the empire; the freudum 
movement; shipping and trade, and finally the 
foreign policies of modern India. A new accent 
is given by the author when he highlights the 
development of the country and the people and 
desists from mentioning the sovereign authority 
of the Muslims and the British. Numerous 
comparisons with European history enable 
one to understand the boi>k easily. 

MARTA WEIOENHILLER—DIE WCVT 


IN c;kkman nfavspapers 


INDIA'S WAY TO NATIONHOOD 

NI.Y u (ew historians have succeeded 
ui’iil n w in iMCSeniing the 4p0()-ycar- 
I 'ng history of India in a clearly organised 
manner in a single volume with lui rcsorling 
to very gross over-simplifications 1 lie dilh- 
culiics experienced in such an undertaking do 
not lie only in obtaining mastery over the 
temporal dimensions but also in presenting the 
wide spectrum of the difTcicnt peoples who 
have lived sidc-by-sidc on the sub-continent 
for centuries without having anv inter -rela¬ 
tionship and who are much moie diifcrcnt from 
one another than (he 18 or s^ huiopcan na¬ 
tions. T his diflicult task has n.m- been accom¬ 
plished by the foimcr (iernian ('oiisul-Gcne- 
I at, Wilhelm von Pochh.immer, with tiis 
book "India's Way To A Nationl* 

Interested very much in politics, von 
Pochhammer held many postings between 
1924 and 1957, amongst other citic.s in Mad¬ 
ras and Bombay a.s well, and has been an 
c«‘c-witncss to one of the most decisive phases 
cf modem Indian history. He is able to in¬ 
terpret the problems and present-day devo- 
lopments correctly on account of his profound 
knowledge of their historical rot)(s and 
origins. 

...The author's pr.iliiical competence is 
vhown by ihe fact that in his presentation 
equal prominence is given to Ihc constructive 
role played by Buddhism in the development 
of a consciousness of statehixxl in the times 
of (he empire of Ashokn as well as to tho 
importaiiec of iron-ore reserves in Biliar in 
present times. Professional Indolf'gists seardi- 
ing India with their souls are likely to over- 
loc*k such mundane things like iron and cofS- 
per and to over-emphasi/c Indian spiriliialism. 
Von Pochhammer's lxN»k is mainly a critical 
political analysis — without, of eemrse, ignor¬ 
ing the spiritual, rcligiiHis and cultural forces 
involved. 

HANS WALTER BERG—BADISCIIE 
ZEITUNG 
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mDIAMS III flEmiAIIY 


W HAI* a surpriae to learn during our 
initial interview with Pomilah Sanknrm- 
miidallnr» 36.yienr-old agnnioaiisc from India, 
that he pays meticulous attentioa to the 
grammatical correctneu oC his spoken and 
written Oerman, Geiman that he first learn¬ 
ed In his own cnuntry. **Many Geimans use n 
dative ooDitniction when a genitive use would 
be the right one.** be declares with a smile. 
**Tliey say *wegen dem Rcgen* instead of the 
proper Nvegen dos Regens* (‘because of the 
rain*).** 

Such devotion to precision certainly he]| 7 s 
him in his scientific projocte. The agricultural 
expert worked in the Indo-^^eiman NUgiris 
Development Project, where he did intensive 
research into diseases of potatoes and other 
* vcgetablca. Hc*s come to the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany to familiarize himsdf with 
new techniques and methods of controlling 
such diseases. Mudi of his work at the Insti¬ 
tute of V^tsUe Diseases at tho Federal Bio¬ 
logical Facility lor A^piculture and Forestry 
in the Fischcnich suburb at Cologne revolves 
around microscopic examinations of plant 
pathogens and pests, Ponnrah is interested 
in German crops, as many of them have 
been-introduced in the NUgiris hill region, in¬ 
cluding cabbage, cauliflower, beans, peas, 
carrots, and strawberries. His work here is 
very rewarding, Ponniah says, as the diseases 
that alToct plants there arc similar in characr 
ter in both India and Europe, and as preven¬ 
tive and control methods have been develop¬ 
ed in Germany in particular. 

Ponniah Sankaramudaliar, who studied in 
Madras, is familiar with most of the lungi, 
bacteria, viruses, insects, mites, and snails 
that attack plants os well as with cvintrol 
methods employed in each particular case. 
The trick lies in detecting them in time and 
employing the fi^t techniques to control 
them. Even better is preventive protection 

iTJTTTT'. 

N early SOO Indians and Germans in 
Bonn celebrated Diwali with great faiir 
fare on October 22. It wds a bright, colour 
ful evening—besidea the auspicious ‘alpana,* 
the earthen lamps and the fireworks, there 
were many other attractions. There wer;$ 
dasaical Indian songs and dunces. Rabindru 
sangeet, a drama in Molayalam, u bazaar oi 
Indian hundkrafta and, to cap it all, a sumptu¬ 
ous Indian feast with Diwali sweets. 

The function was organised by the Indo- 
German Oiltural Association with active sup¬ 
port from the Indiair Embassy, the Tagore 
Institute and the Malayalee Assockition. 

The Indbui Ambassador, Mr Ataiir Rah. 
man, also attended the function. 



Mr. PomUah SartkaramudaUar 



::: 

. K \ j ' < !. i •• 

A n exhibitionr of oii paintings, drawing 
and other works of art by f*. N. Souza, 
one of popular Indian contemporary paint¬ 
ers, was held recently at Surya Gallery at 
Frelnsheim in the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many. 

The S2-year old artist, settled in New 
York, has won several prizes for his works, 
among others the Gold Medal of the Art So¬ 
ciety of Bombay, the Guggenheim Prize and 
a scholarship from the Italian Government. 

Inaugurating the exhibition. Dr. K. Gopa- 
lan. Cultural Attache at the Indian Embassy 
in Bonr, praised the owner of the gallery, 
Mrs. Uttf Rcttberg. for presenting Souza's 
works once more, after a gap of ten years,* 
to an lovers in Germany. 


through well-deployed application pesti¬ 
cides. 

A visit to the Institiite hi Flscfacsiich 
makes clear that not only people and animals 
suspected of harbouriDg contagious diseases 
can be sul^ected to quarantines—a period of 
isolation for purposea of observation and exr 
aminatioa; as Ponniah Sankaramudaliar also 
pointed out, shipmeitts of seed and plants 
that cross borders are regularly subjected to 
quarantines. Thus seed sent to India comes 
under observation upon arrival as it may havo 
become contaminated during shipment. That's 
why it*s first isolated and watted. Before 
planting, the seed is treated with a solution. 
Storing a harvested crop also requires precau¬ 
tions to avoid contamination with plant pre¬ 
dators, and the life of a stored crop is also 
■ dependent on continued surveillance. 


' IV ' r 

P ANTOMIME is a purely Western 
art," insists Irshad Panjatan, the 43- 
year-old pantomime star from Hyderabad 
who has been living and teaching in Berlin 
since 1971. Of course he is not forgetting 
Bboralauatyani where sectums of the dance 
alternate with pantomime, the latter using 
conventionalised gesture language; what he is 
emphasising' is the lasting similarity between 
a modern mime (os a pantomime artist re¬ 
fers to himself) and the actor of the ancient 
Roman dumb show. 

Yet Panjaion, who represented India at 
the International Pantomime Festival in 
Cologne in October, is experimenting. He 
is trying to arrive at a synthesis between 
Kachukali and his present style. As he says, 
“wc must take from our classics.* 


Master gardener Ludwig Uess talks la Sankaramudaliar about a spraying 
device used an garden plats, and haw it is employed on an experimental field 
of the institute of Vegetable Diseases that is nurturing lettuces. 
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A WAVE of protest and indignation has 
swept over many countries following 
the GDR Government's decision to strip 
Wolf Biermann, the renowned singer and 
song-writer, of his citizenship. 

The decision came when Bieimann was on 
a singing tour of the Federal Republic of 
Germany at the Invitation of the Fedenl 
Metal Workers* Union in mid-November. 
Bicrmann, a staunch Communlsf, moved to 
the GDR from the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many in 1953. He had lived there ever since, 
commanding a mass following of fans and 
admirers. Kc had already been de¬ 


nied public appearanod' in the GDR in the 
last years. 

In his first comment on the GDR dectsion 
Biennann expressed his dismay and question¬ 
ed the charges levelled against him. The 
decision, he said, only reflected the insensiti¬ 
vity of the GDR Government to oonslructive 
criticism. 

It was, in fact, said Biermaan, a sign of 
"cnormouB weakness'* and **iear** of the rul. 
ing Communist Party oons^uent to tha 
changes within the oountiy over the past few 
yean. The fear stemmed in part also from 
the p r ogr e ss ion of the Gomiminist Parties in 



Wolf Blormutn 


France^ Spain and Italy towards "socialisi 
democracy.** 

Sigaiflcanily. Bieimann's expulsion has, 
for the first time since 1953, triggered off a 
volley of strong protest by leading thinken, 
intellectuals and authon in the GDR itself. 
In a joint sfaiement, 12 internationally 
known authors — including Stephan Henn- 
lin, Christa Wdf, Stefan Iteym, Heiner 
Mueller and Rolf Schneider—have uigd 
the authorities to reooniider their decbkm. 

In Bonn, the spokesman of the Federal 
Government, Mr. Boelling, said that the 
GDR action mdicated an absence of intelleo* 
tual liberty. Flreedom of expression ia a bask 
and genuine right within democratic systems, 
he said. 

In a tdegram to the GDR authorities, 
several Swiss authors and popular shigBis 
have condemned the dedsion. In France, the 
Secretary of the National Council of Com¬ 
munist Youth Movement has described it os 
atelly unjustified. 



The singer end the audience ..Wolf Biermann performing in Cologne. 



T he tv studio, Fadenkreuz, broadcast¬ 
ing for the most limited and exclusive 
public in the country, wont on tlie air for the 
first time last year. 

Its programme introduction, artfully super¬ 
imposed on various parts of the body of a 
woman occupied in stripping off her bikini 
was (promising, to say the least—and perhaps 
even better than the programmes that fol¬ 
lowed. 

Anycme who tries to find this pnpgramme 
in newspapers or T\ magazines will be waat- 
ing his time. For this station has been set up 
st>lcly tor the entertainment of approxynaldy 
550 inmates of the Fu hlsbueCtcL prison in 
the north of Hamburg, many off whom are ser¬ 
ving life sentences. 

This is the only prison in the country where 


TV is organised ^ prisoners for prisoners. 
I'hrec editors from the ARD (first Federal 
TV and radio network) newsroom helped to 
get the Fadenkreuz studio off the ground. 

It already had one camera, and other techni- 
cai :>upplies were donated by the NDR (North 
German Radio and TV network) from their 
old stock—a recording set, cable, lights and 
microphones. Since October last year the 
studio has broadcast approximately 45 prog¬ 
rammes. 

Fadenkreuz conics on the air every Wednes> 
day at four-thirty pnv for half an hour. On 
special occasions, such as the football cham¬ 
pionship between the eleven prison teams or 
the election of the prisoners' representative, 
the broadcasting time is exteinded. 

The editors of the Puhlsbucttcl TV station 
arc the most singular in the Federal German 


TV milieu. All seven of them have spent at 
least three years in prison. 

Tile Fadenkreuz TV studio, which is seen 
by the Hambufg law courts as another method 
of prisoner rehabiliiatioi^ is naturally not 
permitted to broadcast its progfammes be¬ 
fore they have been checked by prison 
psychologirt Wolfgang Sarodnick. He sees 
himself less as a censor than a coordiiiator. 
He commented approvingly on “the disciplined 
way in which the prisoners work." 

The studio its^ is housed in a room 
roughly 2C square metres in anea. Here the 
pkogramnies are plaiuied and produced. The 
main attention is focused on prison newt: a 
report on the oonstruction of a school pavil- 
lion, a lost-aad-found announcement—• “lifer** 
had lost a neck chain—-or the results of the 
latest football match. 
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Successor to the celebrated **Beeile'' the VW Rabbit is becoming increasingly conspicuous, 
its motor is no longer air'Cooled, and its body has been completely revamped. The version 
shown here^ theGTf, has a powerful motor and other modifications that permit top speeds oj 
about no kilometers per hour (about 105 mph). 




VOLKSWAGEN IN THE THIRD WORLD 



Otdy at the Emden plant on the North Sea is the **Beetle'' still being produced in the 
Federal Republic of Germany. Our photo shows the final stage in me assembly of the 
vehicle at Emden^ one of six production Plants in Germany. 



T he six continents of the world harbour 
more than 260,000 species of beetles. 
There's only oae, however, that hdfi wheels 
and can be found in 150 different nations, a 
favourite in all of them. It's the "VW Dcctk" 
from the Volkswagen works in Wolfsburg. 
The time ia long since past when such "Bee¬ 
tles'* were produced exclusively in the Fed¬ 
eral Republic of Germany. (The ancestral 
Volkswagen obtained its **Bectlc" nickname 
because of its bug-like form). 

'lliis classic Volkswagen is today also being 


Rajerulra Sharma (25) is a mechanic at the 
srrvirr station of the diplomatic corps in New 
Delhu 


A. Kishore Rao (24) of Goa manages his 
father's enterprise. Both are being trained 
Particularly in motor repair in Wolfsburg. 



produced in Mexico and Brazil. Assembly of 
the vehicle takes place all over the world, 
from Costa Rica, Venezuela,! and Nigeria, to 
Thailand and the Philippines. More than 
eighteen million units have been produced, 
more and longer than any other vehicle in the 
history of the automobile. About 180.(X)0 
workers and clerks work for the VW enter¬ 
prise today. There are an additional 250,000 
people working as independent dealers, in 
service stations, and aa importers in Africa, 
Asia, America, Australia and Europe. A 
total of about one4uid'a-half million people 
are obtaining their sustenance from the autiM 
of the Volkswagen plants. 

Hie VW enterprise is an important element 


in the welfare of the German economy. Last 
year, as Europe's largest automobile produ¬ 
cer, it recorded a sales turnover of DM 18,900 
million (DM 1—^Rs. 3.50). Its economic im¬ 
pact in Third World nations is even more 
impressive. 

At the time the 500.000th "Beetle" came 
off the assembly line in Wolfsburg in 1953, 
the first Latin American plant was being 
established in Brazil under the corporate 
dc.signation "Volluwagun de Brasil." The 
undertaking has spurred the gniwth of the 
Braziliiui economy ever since. Today, scime 
32,000 people, also American -Indians from 
remote areas in that country, have ftnind 
secure jobs with Volkswagen in Sa«> Paulo. 
With an annual aaJes turnover of over DM 

2.100 million, this VW subsidiary, one of the 
nation's biggest firms, has had an impact of 
profound proportions on the country's econo¬ 
mic history. For the company employees a 
new world has emerged, replete with adult 
education centres, swimming pools, and even 
a cooperative supermarket. 

In 1965, the cornerstone for a plant in tha 
Mexican city of PucMa was laid. Today 
"Volkswagen dc Mexico” employs 11,000 
people, most of them from rural areas, and 
half of them mestizos. The daily auto pro«]uc- 
tion comes to 500 vehicles. These vehicles 
arc not just assembled from components 
shipped from Gennany. A substantial por¬ 
tion, over 60 percent in cost tenns, is manu¬ 
factured in Mexico itself, leaving only 40 per¬ 
cent imported. The significance of Mexican 
VW pr^uetkm is underscored by the fact 
that one of every three motor vehicles oo 
the roads of Mexico is a Volkswagen. 

In Africa, the VW assembly plant in Nige¬ 
ria went into operation in 1975, There, some 

1.100 employees assemble an averageoCfiO 

vehicles daily. **Cive and Take” is the prin¬ 
ciple Volkswagen espouses in its activities in 
the Third World. To avoid desubilizing trade 
balances when countries with soft currencies 
import auto components, VW purchases nsw 
materials to settle accounts. That s because 
Hie of the entrepreneurial maxims in Wolfs¬ 
burg is: "Whoever only wants to take will 
lose over the long run.” • 
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ROCKET ON WHEELS : A little petrol could put lots of distance between the lady 
and the admiring gentlemen in the picture above. That's because the new BMW-R 
100-R5 which she is straddling can accelerate from zero to 100 km per hour in 4.9 
seconds. It has an aerodynamic shield to enable the "highway rocket" to cruise 
at a steady 200 kmph. 


FARM IMPLEMENT SYSTEM : A garden 
equipment company has developed an 
all-purpose combination system with 
three shafts and 45 attachable farming 
tools. There are no loose ends and the 
-i equipment is easy to carry. 






lh'iiiort...in sllort... in short 

the Culturfil De|MurhneBt fm ACETALDEHYDE PLANT 
Forcipi DIHce, Dr. Hmt FOR CHINA 
Arnold; the Japanese delcfi* Friedrich Uhde GmhH nns 
Hon was led hy Japan's awarded In J973 by China 

hwiMtdnr In Boim, Mr. Tm- National MncbhicTy tmporr 
neaki Ceda. and Export Corporation a 

contract for construction of an 
CERMAN*P0ILIS9I PACT acetaldehyde plant. The plant 
ON COPPER. has now been handed over to 

Bcgfamfaig next year, the customer fa^Shanghal after 
Poland will supfdy 40,000 n successful test run. It has a 
tonnes of electrolytic copper capacity of 30»000 tons acctolr 
annually to the Federal Re- -dehyde a year. The starting 
public of Germany under an materlab are ctfiylcuc 
agreemeut sIgpMd on Nov. 2 oxygen. Tbe process is liccns 
In Warsaw by n consor- ed by Aldehyd GmbH, 
thim of firms of both coun- Mimkh, an affiliate of Hoe- 
trles. The agreement will re- -diet AG and Wacker Chcmle 
FASHION FAIR W5- Accortfag to « main to lam lor 12 years. GmbH. 

survey pnbiirrhrd lu BiuP' ^ consortium id German Chde b now constnictiiig 
The Indo-Gctman Chamber sek MCtoQy, thk WM 24% wOlgive acredit ofJOO plants in tbe People’s Re¬ 
nt CommcKc b the new ra- wow Hum tbe ll|pw far 1974. million DM to a Polbh bank pnblie ol CUnn for prodnbfan 

■nintilii ol the ffnnitirl Moworer, the HnwrlR 10 years to enable it t« nt vbiyl chfoiMe. polycaylciw 
doif Intcnmlional Fashion terma and condWora nnder fihance the pro|ccte The Fcde- and ethanol. 

Phhg IGEDO. which thb lisdhtance was Government has Acetaldehyde b an fanpor- 

na bb.hewioortbneao #wn were mow bnkto than SimimHeed the wpnymcnt. tant oigaMc compnmid nac« 

y«w, b OM ol the moat hn> hefow. Mowover U has been apeed primarily lor pwdnctlon ol 

poM Mtam Amn la £■• GKRMAN-IRAN *•** «•“*« •«<** ™«*y oeefoMo. 

rape. The naiU lab b to be TRADE operatloo between foe two hyde phmto have ao for been 

hcM in DnesscMorl foam Eschange of goods between oonntries In copper tech- coasttncted by Uhde fo Cer^ 

MHchiatoM. the Federal Republic ol Gci^ *****0* . many and abroad. 

At foe bat fab In Oct. 17 many and Iron recorded o 
■ima dhplayei'Indbm bhmscs considerable incraase d nifpg 
shhtSp shawls nnd ladled Hie first ball of 1976. Ex- 

draarasp md reportod good re- ports from the Federal Re- 

■dli. pubfic to Iran roar hy 426 

FILM F!ESTIVAL millkto DM (or 19.4%) to a 

Tbe 23rd Gennan Short total of 2,627 mUllon DM 

Flbn Festival wU take place while the Imports rose by 666 

from April 2S to 30 In te nflHIfitt DM (or 45JI%) to 
town toffi ol Oberhanaen. 1,245 mUlon DM. 

Tli htoth Infoimnllon Festi¬ 
val showfoi short films from CULTURAL TALKS 
tha Federal Republic ol Gcr- WITH JAPAN 
mmqr aud West Bcrifai wiB In acconloncc with the 
toke pince frmn April 22 to terms of the Cultural Agyee^ 

24. Entries lor both festivab ment of Febsum^ 14, 1957, 

slow on April 1. between the Federal Republic 

EC ASnSTANCE TD of Ctormany mui Japan, a 

DEVELOPING COUNTRIES meeting of the Inpnncae-Ger^ 

The Enropcan Communlly man Cultural Comndtolon was 

nmnlriii gm over $6 hUBon held In Bonn on November 0, 

ns imtepmfnt aid on 1976. The German d ete g s tfan 

gsvmmcntnl level daring was led by the DIreclor of. 
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COOPERATION FOR A COMMON 
FUTURE 

The past year haa again highlighted a significant 
feature of Zndo-Oerman relations—that cooperation 
he tween India and the Federal Republic of Qemany has 
touched upon the most diverse fields of activity. It is 
a practical and need*baaed cooperation emerging as 
it does from a common concern for a common future. 

The need to work for a common future and a new econo¬ 
mic world order was stressed by Federal Minister for 
Economic Cooperation. Mr. Egon Bahr. who visited 
India in January. The week-long visit spanned a 
packed itinerary that included talks with President 
Ahmed and Prime Minister Indira Qandhi. The minis- 
tera for agriculture and finance, the Deputy Finance 
Minister and the Deputy Cheirman of the Planning 
Commisaion. and visits to Bhopal, the Tawaproject 
and to Bombay—where he addressed the 20th anniver-. 
aery function of the Indo-German Chamber of Commerce, 
spelling out in his keynote phase of * *a new economio 
detents’* a positive new line of thinking in inter¬ 
national economic cooperation. 

International and bilateral matters were discussed 
when Indian Foreign Minister Chavan and Federal 
Foreign Minister Genscher met in October at the UN 
headquarters in New York during the Slat UM General 
Assembly, at which Bonn proposed a UN convention 
against the taking of hostages. Mr. Chavan spoke on 
October 4 at the General Assembly, expressing support 
for the Bonn Initiative. 

Several Indian ministers visited the Federal Repub¬ 
lic of Germany this year. Dr. Karan Singh. Minister 
for Health and Family Planning, made a visit in Hay and 
held discussions on future cooperation in programmes 
aimed at solving India’s health and family problems. 

In June. Education Minister Nurul Hassan spent a week 
in the Federal Republic of Germany and met. among 
others.BducationRScienceMinistar Rohde. In Novem¬ 
ber. Deputy Finance Minister. Mrs. Rohatgi vieited 
Bonn and met Mr. Egon Bahr and other leaders. 

In May. Finance Secretary Mr. M.G. Kaul visited Bonn 
and had talks with top Federal government leaders on- 
future bilateral cooperation. During Mr. Xaul’s 
visit, the green light was given for a new Indo-German 
venture-the Tawa C-ommand Area Programme in Madhya 
Pradesh which will irrigate 240.000 hectares of land. 
On June 24. an agreement providing for DM 362 Million 
(Rs. 132.13 crores) of German assistance to India in 
1976-77 was signed—an increase of 6% over the 1975-76 
contribution of Rs. 117 crores. At the same time. Ger¬ 
man private investment in Indiq rose from DM 174.3 
million to DM 178 million in 1975. In March a' German 
business delegation led by Mr. Otto Wolff von Amerong 
en. President of the German Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry .visitedindia and in September an Indian Ind-« 
uatrial delegation visited Germany fortalks on pos* 
sibilities of further trade. 

A packed and varied programme of bilateral cultural 
events in major Indian towns continued this year. Bpon« 
sored by the Max Mueller Bhavans as also Indian cttltu* 
rsl organisations. Among the eultural,events. the 
exhibition of graphics, in which original worka of 
artists of the German Expressionist movement wars 
shown, attracted great attention. According to the 
Director of the National Art Gallery. New Delhi, 
where the exhibition wes held, thie was ••one of the 
moat important exhibitions that have coma to us. * * 
Towards the yssr-snd two Indo-Gsrmsn ssminsrs wars 
held in New Delhi—one on scientific, educstionsl and 
social ieeuee (from November 2 to 4} and the other on 
Indo-German Economio Cooperation (November 29 and 
30). The ssrminars. attended by Indian and German ' 
experts, served to give a realiatio perapeotlve to 
cooperation between the two countries. In both eaeea. 
there was mutual agreement that Indo-German coopera¬ 
tion was on the increase. 
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On our cover is a Christmas 
market scene (done by artist 
Georg Heine in 1888) showing the 
Munich Christmas vnarket of those 
days. Christmas markets in the 
Federal JRepMtc of Germany even 
today retain a rare chann and 
magic, (see page 
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NATO LEADERS 

WARN OF GROWING SOVIET POWER 


T he politick ml the militHy leaden ol 
NATO appealed to the defenoe mlnia- 
m of the Alliance hi Bnmcl} on December 
f CO oonfront the Eaat Bloc’s “unahakm de- 
ermhiatiofi’* to noliie¥e miUtasy nipeilociiy 
rith a lehiforoeiiieiit of NATO lotoes. 

Secfetary’Geoeral Luos and the Heed oC 
he Millteiy Committee, British Admiral Hill- 
'lortoD. agreed in their expresiioos ot concern 
ibout a cmrent devctopmeiil: a ditft in mili¬ 
ary paneras of power in favour of the Soviel 
Jnioii. 

During tile meeting of the NATO Atlantic 
Douncil in Brussels on December 9, the 
Foreign miniiters-^ NATO countries ummi- 
mously natBxmad a decennination to oonti- 
Bue withont duninutkm the Westh detente 
policy. Statements wsre made that efforts by 
participants in the Conference on Security 
and Co-opemtion in Europe (CSCE) were 
not in vain and that the Concluding Act of 
Hdsinki should be fully impleiiiented. At 
liie same titno emphasis was laid on the 
significance of progress in the Vienna talks 
on MBFR. The proposal by the Warsaw 


Pact countries of a treaty pledging both sides 
not to be the first to use atomic vmpons was 
rejected aa propagandistie. 

The NATO minitters reacted negatively to 
a pcopml of the Warsaw Paa group to 
’’freeae” the total membeeship of the two 
military allianoes. It was poinled out that 
Che-proposal would, fbr example have made 
Spain’s accession lo NATO impomible. 

U.S. Secretary of Defence, Mr 
Rumsfeld, has made a strong impieiston onr 
NATO, prmdding its Biusieb oonfeteace 
with a aectet repoit by American intelligence 
on the Soviet Union's military efforts. Secre- 
Ury Rumsfeld said: **The Soviet striking 
power is growing ir. all areas—fat strategical, 
and CBOlical atomic weapons in tlie water, on 
land and in the air. Thia power b growing 
and will continue to grow In the future.” 

It was underlined at the meeting that the 
security sBid viability of Berlin remain im- 
pofftani elements of the Western policy and 
of deteme between East and West. It was 
staled that Berlin must fully benefit from 


each improvement of East-West lelations. 
spedatly by iu links with the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany which have been reaffirm¬ 
ed by die Four-Power AgreemenL 

U.S. Secretary of State Kissinger said on his 
arriud in Brussels that support of the North 
Atlamic Alliance would remain a central 
element of American policy. He added thsi 
in all of modern history he knew of no allimice 
so lasting as NATO. 



Speaking at the NATO Atlantic Council 
meeting, US Secretary of State, Mr. Henry 
Kissinger, referring to development aid, criti- 
ciased Sovioc policy in this sphere, saying the 
West provides 90 per cent of devdopmem 
akl. British Foreign Secretary, Mr. Crosa- 
land called Soviet development aid activities 
“pitiable.” 


SCHMIDT FOR ACTIVE SOVIET 
PARTICIPATION IN NORTH-SOUTH DIALOGUE 


I N an interview with Second German 
Television on November 30. during the 
European Community Summit Conference in 
The Hague, Choncellor Schmidt said (ex¬ 
cerpts): 

“For two years I have been trying to get 
Soviet discussion partners to arrange for 
stronger partidpatioo, whether within the Inter- 
nathmil Monetary Fund csr at conferences Itko 
those in Nairobi or in Paris ... not leant inr 
the SoiM Union’s own long-range interest, 
but indeed also in the overall infeieat of the 
worid economy. 

“1 oonsider it a very peculiar divisioa of 
labour if die industrial countries cf the west 


deliver . . . actual resources tc the developing 
ci.:uRtrics—in other words, if the industrial 
countries make supplementary sacrificos for the 
sake of the belter development of the gross 
product-^ while on the other side the Soviet 
Union and its allies do not participate, but do 
indeed deliver weapons, tanks and aircraft. I 
do not believe that the world as a whde. aa 
far as its sitsbility is ooncerced, profits from 
this situation. 

“Now, regarding the over-all quantity of 
the 'supplcmentaiy resouroes for the tnuiS’ 
fer of which the induffirial ecemomies can bo 
prepared . . . that quantity naturally depends 


on the industrial countries' own oconoinic dc^ 
vclopmcnt—^moat particularly on the deve¬ 
lopment of their uwir balance of payments. 
The Federal Republic of Germany's balance 
of payments is normal. Wc even‘have .i slight 
buiancc-of-payments surplus. Otiher counttics 
arc in major difficulties. If this year or durini* 
the winter there were to be a distinct oil-price 
rise, those countries would be plunged into 
still greater balance-of-paymcnts difliculii.'s; 
aad would, accordingly, surely be consider- 
ably restricted in their ability tc make supple¬ 
mentary tronriers of resources to the develop¬ 
ing countries!” 


PMSIDKNT SCHBRL 
IN UNLIN 

P RESIDENT Scheel met Federal Ger¬ 
man cocieipoodenU accredited in the 
GDR on November 29 in his Berlin- resi¬ 
dence, Schloss Bellevue, during a recent visit 
to Berlin (West). At the 90-mmutc meeting 
with the oomspoodenu the Pitsidcot in^ 
formed hhnscif of the pi?cjent potltical situa¬ 
tion in die GDR as well -as of the practio- 
abOity of jouroalistte activities in that ooun- 

«»y- 

Mr. Scheel also visited the Export Exhibit 
lioii being organised by the Soviet Unkm in 
the Berlin Exhibition grounds. 


Durtng Mr sioy In Btrlln (West)^ Presidgnt Scheel visited a seminar organised by the German 
FtmndaUon for iatematlonai Development (DSE) on November 29, The Seminar was 
erva n h ed fbr promoting small and medhon'seale indasiries. President Scheel is seen here 
with seminar partlelpants from Aslan and African countries. 







PICTORIAL MARY 


ZAMBIAN FOREIGN MINISTER HAS TALKS IN BONN 

The Zambian Foreign Minister^ Dr. SUeke Mwah visited the Federal for Economic Coaperarton Egon Bahr and the fdinlster of State, 
Reg^Uc of Germany from November 22 to 24 and had talks in Bonn Foreign Office, Hans-Jnergen IVisehnewskl. He was received an 
vHth Federal Foreign Minister Genscher (pic, right). Federal Minister November 2S by President sSeel (pic left). 



FRENCH FOAEION MINISTER MEETS SCHMIDT AND GENSCHER' 


The French Foreign Minister Mr, Louis de Guiringaud, was in Bonn Minister Genscher (pic right) and with Chancellor Schmidt and Mr, 

recently on his first visit to the Federal Republic of Germany after his Genscher (pic 

appointment as Foreign Minister, He is seen here with Federal Foreign 



The Heads of State of the nine countries in the European Community met In the Hague on 
November 29-30 under the Chairmanship M the Dutch Prime Minister, Mr, loop den Uyl. The 
main Item on the agenda of this meeting was to vtork out a Joint stand-point ef the **nI^** vis-a- 
vis the North-South dialogue. The economic and currency situations within the Corttmunity 
were also discussed. Picture shows the Fremdi President, Mr, Valery Giseard dTEstaing 
and the Federal German Chancellor, Mr, Helmut Schmidt, 



tH BONN 

A delegation from Indonesia, comprising 
political, economic and financial representa¬ 
tives, visited Bonn from November 22 to 26, 
The delegation included the Indonesian 
Minister if Communications, Mr, EmU Salim, 
and had talks with Federal Government 
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PALESTINIANS TO PARTICIPATE 
APPROPRIATELY IN SOLVING CONFLICT 


E mphatically and mom hopefully 
we wdccmc the fact that, after the Sum* 
mill CocfcrenccH of Riad and Cairo, the blood¬ 
shed in Lebanon has for the lime beinf, thanks 
to a joint effort by the Arab countries, come 
tc on end. The statesmen who are responsible 
for the implementation of the rciiults of theso 
two conferences deserve our recogniticn. 

We all know that in the past year— not least 
because of the events in Lebanon — the effonts 
to solve fhe Middle East amflict mado no 
progress. For reasons known to us all, solution 
of this corflict remains, now as before, a vi¬ 
tally important matter. It is urgently neces¬ 
sary that progress ber madj in the direct io*t 
of a comprehensive soluticr*, in which all pi¬ 
ties to the conflict participate. Among the 
parties to the conflict we of course include 
the Palestinian people. It is only natural tm^ 
this people participate appropriately in the 
negotiations that are to lead to an over-all 
solution cf the conflict... 

In the view of the Gorman Government, 
the guidelines for solving the Middle East 


ccnHict derive from resolution 242 and 331^ 
of the United Nations Security Council. In 
this matter, there in a wrrldwide consensus 
that hjcd must be taken of national rights of 
the Palestinian people. 

This Govcmmoiit has always stated that a 
peace arrangement must have regard for 
these rights — well as for the rights cf 
Israel — rights which, in our view, encompass 
the right of self-determination, including the 
right to have the entity of a state. 

We again denK>nstratcd our vital interest 
in the achievement of a peace' arrangement 
tmly a week ago, within the framework cf a 
joint declaration to the United Nation; by iho 
nine countries of the Europciut Communky. 
Regarding the matter of business listed on 
the agenda as '^Israeli pnactico; i>* the occu¬ 
pied territories** the Nine clearly expressed 
their concern about the situation in these 
areas. And the concern was directed noi 
ciily at the effects of the occupation on the 
human rights of the residents, but also at the 
prospects for peace in the Middle East as a 


Excerpts from speech hy Minister ot State 
(Foreign Oflicc) Hans^^Jucrgeiv Wisdmewski at 
a dinner in honour of Chiefs of Diplcmatic 
Missions of countries of the Arab League on 
December 6 in Bonn: 


whole. 

After the experiences of the past, one 
could well be sceptical. Yet we believe that 
in recent weeks we have observed new, liope- 
ftti indientions. Here I am thinking of utter- 
anco by the leadership of the Palestine Li¬ 
beration Organisation on thei matter a 
Palestkiian State in Wctiii* Jordan and on the 
Gaza Strip; aa well aa of thoughtful remarks 
jy Israeli statesmen. It is our uigent wish 
that these cautious statements should evolve 
into appropriate, flexible negotiating posi¬ 
tions. 

The Palestinian problem is only one of 
the central problems of the oonflioL U is 
equally important that the Arab side should 
not dispute the right of Israel to exist whSan 
secure borders. 

What is decisive fbr you and for us and 
for all involved is the future. There is 
pckit in wianfting to solve the conflict by 
arguing about which side hr^toricldly is 
more in the right... 


open up new relations between North atad 
South and to ensure human rights. He char¬ 
acterised the armaments race as a **m'arathoii 
of irrationality.** Referring to the North- 
South conflict. Mr. Band! said that the cam¬ 
paign against hunger, population exploaion 
and misery in the world must not be delayed 
any longer and demanded that the Industria¬ 
lised countries in the West and elsewhere 
should make some sacrifices. The gap bet¬ 
ween the rich and the poor countries shottld 
not be allowed to widen further, he said. Mr. 
Brandt said that to achieve all this it was 
recseisary to continue to work patiently and 
energetically so as to ensure a new economic 
order in the world. 


APPOINTMENT OF NEW U8 
SECRETARY OF STATE 

OVERNMENT spokesman KUus Bocl- 
linj, said at a news conference in Bonn 
on December 6 That the Geriwi Federal 
Governmert highly welcomes the naming of 
Cyrus Va^'ce as future U.S. Secretary cf Slate,” 
adding; **For here there is a mm who has a 
precise knowledge cf Europ; and Europmn 
prebiems, as well a; a sc lid knowledge of tho 
Atlantic Alliance, and who. sirce his activity 
(as D.:puty Secretary of Defense) under Pre¬ 
sident Johnsen, has carefully followed the devc- 
Icpmcnt cf German-American relations. 
Accordingly, in him Europeans will be meet¬ 
ing a Secretary of State who is a particularly 
qualified observer of all iniomational prob- 
Icm;—a man, moreover, whose judgement we 
value highly here in Born.** 


MfcVV Of- SOC5AUST tK‘TlFihraAt 

M r. willy Brandt took up the chair¬ 
manship of the Socialist Intematioiial oo 
November 26, with an appeal to make new 
efforts for ensuring peace end a balance bet¬ 
ween the rich and the poor oountries aa well 
as for the realization oif human rights. 

Mr. Brandt was unanimously elecSed 
Chairman of the Socialist InternasiocBl ar 
the beginning ot a three-day conference in 
Geneva. 

Mr. Brandt said that he strongly advocat¬ 
ed world-wide co-operation with parties and 
groups adhering to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic socialism and similae streams of 
thou^. He called upon the members of the 
SI to mount an offensive to ensure peace, to 

GERMAN INITIATIVE ON HOSTAGE-TAKING 
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LOAN AGREEMENT SIGNED 
IN NEW DELHI 



Pictures taken at the signing of the loan agreement show (at left) Dr. 
Vhrenbaeher, Economic Counsellor in the Embassy cf the Federal 
Republic of Germany, blew Delhi, Mr. Ernst G. Braider, Mr^ M. S. 



Tambe, Joint Sec- in the Ministry of Finance, and Mr. Balder 
Pasricha (1. to r.) while in the picture at right, Mr. Broeder and 
Mr. Pasricha exchange the signed documents. 


■/V loan agreement up to IS million DBA 
(Rs. 5.3 crores) was signed cn Decem¬ 
ber 6 between Mr. Baldcv Pasricha (IFCl) 
and Dr Ernst G. Broeder, Kreditsjinstalt fucr 
Wiederaufbau (KIW), Fodcral Republic of 
Germany. The amount shall be made avail¬ 
able for the purpose of promoting small and 
medium sized industria] and agricultural 
undertkaings. 


A similar loan agreement up to 10 mtllioii 
DM' (Rs. 3.6 crores) has been already signed 
in Bombay between the Industrial Credit and 
Investment Corporation of India Ltd (ICICI) 
and Dr. Ernst G. Breeder on behalf of the 
Krcditanstalt fuer Wiederaufbau (KfW) or* 
December 4, 1976. 

Both loans arc fully guaranteed by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India. 


The amount of 2S million DM (Rs. 9.0 
ciores) was included in the Financial Assist¬ 
ance Agreement between the Government of 
India and the Government of the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany totalling 362 million DM 
(Rs. 129 crores) and signed in Bonn on June 
24. 1976. 


T he Council of the International 
Chamber of Conuncrce met on De¬ 
cember 7 in New Delhi and chose Pretf. Dr. 
Rolf Stoedter as its new President. It is li>r 
the second limn since the end of the War 
and for the fourth rime in the 50-year old h«- 
toiy of the Internationa! Chamber of Com¬ 
merce that this post has been entrusted 
to a German ontrepreneur. Before Dr. 
Stoedter. this post was cccupied by Ger- 
mars like Franz von Mendelssohn (1931), 
Abraham Frowein and Dr. Hans C. Boden 
(1061). 

Even as a young man, Pref. Stoedter was 
associated wkh the iDtematkma] Chamber 
of Commerce. Since 1966, Prof. Stoedter 
is a member of the Governing Body of the 
German Group; from 1973-76, he function¬ 
ed as Chainnan cf the OemKin group. From 
1968 to 1972 he was Chaiiman of the Gene- 
lai Transport Commission cf the ICC and 
since 1969 is a member of (he CouncH. Ho 
was elected VicoiPresident csf 4hc ICC in 
June 197.^. The high international regard 
enjoyed by the German ecemuny at wcil as 
ihc inlernatiorfal apprcciaticr he enjoys is 
mtvaly on account of hi« charming por- 
srn.'4lity. cipability ns well as his knack for 
conducting negi'iiations succcudully. 


GERMAN ENTREPRENEUR ELECTED 
CHAIRMAN OF INTERNATIONAL 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Prof. Su^edter b also -the Deputy Chair¬ 
man of the International Law Associatioii 
since the last two years. He is also asso¬ 
ciated in all international orgjnisatioas con¬ 
nected with shipping. His career has been 
a very chcqueicd one. He was for some 
time Professor at the University of Hamburg 
and gained a good reputation by means of 
his publications in the fields of International 
Law and Sea Law. For almost 20 years 
Prof. Stoedter was associated w'ith the Asso¬ 
ciation of German Ship Owners. Since 1956, 
he is co-owner of the John T. Essbeiger 
Shipping Co., one of the largest German 
tanker companies. 

The same vcnuttlity can be noticed in the 
varioui mandates ertrusted to him. He is 
actively associated with the Board cf Direc-* 
tors of Bciersdorf AG, Hamburg, Valvo 
GmbH, Hamburg. Globus iRsuranoe C^b., 
Deutsche Bank AG, German Federal Rail¬ 
ways, etc. 

Prof. StoedtePs special sense of humour, 
hi; comprehensive education and hb ability 
to comprehend things and arrive at decisions 
quickly are qualities which have helped him 
in his successful career. LaUly, hs has been 
a keen enthusiast of football and until recent¬ 
ly a member cf a senior football team in the 
Hamburg Sports Association. 
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0R TOB l)JPRBBtl> 


W INTER is noC the best time to be io Ger¬ 
many, but right from mid-November on¬ 
wards its also Christmas time and that makes 
up for the gmy and the chill days. More than 
a month to go for Christmas and yet as I 
walked the lit-up streets of Hamburg or 
Mu^tich or Cologne, f was told it was Christ¬ 
mas time already. Really, (hey have played 
a trick on the dull and the cold of winter 
hy making it a long, lung Christmas. It's a 
I rick for happim'ss and we all play it in our 
I wn lives. In thij case, everyone in the 
F-‘cdcral Republic of Germany is in on the 
came — stretching the Christmas cbullioncc 
and warmth and bri^trjss as fiu* as th.*y 
c an. 

Huge Christmas stars and symb:)ls formed 
of electric bulbs hang over -the streets as a 
parade of shoppers moves along endlessly. 
Also coloured glass balls and festive bunt¬ 
ings and circles of ftr>hranches. The shops 
arc ahlasEc with lights too and one feels that 
with this grejt brightness they fight the ccid 
darkness of winter's worst days. And at 
every step arc the sidewalk 'wurst* (sausigc^ 
^grills or the hot candied nuts counters, their 
heavy aroma wafting into the air ard warm 
ing* the hearts of people who find aocurity 
and happiness in joining the crowds. The 



people wander and wait and ems into de¬ 
partment stores and come out again. And 
its net aimless. Not that. The fejdival is 
right here on the streets, in the freedom 
from Time and from purposas -and dcslina- 
lions. It is a magic they paitioipaCc in ondi 
not the coldest wind can deaden this strangw* 
excitement of the lights and the moving 
crowds, b is like the excitement cf being 
■alive. 



Christmas trees, nicely grown young fu*- 
trecs. arc sold at the marketplace in each 
town and stalls go up there to sell all (h.; 
glittering and fanciful iU:m.s which go with 
the tree's decoration ard the festive event. 
The Christmap market attrac:s large crowds, 
c.spccially in (he- evenings when it is ablaze 
with colourful lights The town puts u huge 
Christmas Tree in the market-centre • or be¬ 
fore the town-hall. And the whole airangc- 
mc«*t Icxiks like something ficm u fairy-tale, 
— a child's paradise. Christmas carols, 
l-•QwadJ>s amplified by the loud-speakers, 
i.ro in competition with the noi^c of the vci*' 
dors -jnd the public. Some of these markets 
are very famous, like the "Christkindlcs- 
markl" of Nuremberg, or the "Krippcrl- 
markt" at Munich, which look back to an 
old tradition, and they arc the biggest also. 


by Vijay N. Shankar 

Documentary evidence for a special CTirisi- 
mas Fair in Nuremberg cxhis from 1639 
onwards. It has remained in fashion 
up to n.'w and gaiiwd lenvnkable fame 
in the ci»urse of time. It opens now 
wiih -j ceremony on the t nday Mot: 
the Inst Sunday in Decemlur at ^-30 
p.m.. and closes on December Last year 
l.BOO.UilU visitors were lecordcJ for llus 
period. 'Ihe 174 boeth* and stalls arc jam¬ 
med together on the plticc m front of “Frau- 
t.iikirchc'' (Church of Our Lady), llw mar 
kcu c-irnod its reputation from “Zwetschen- 
macnnlc" (Hgurcs made out of prunes), fi\mi 
handcrafted gifts, Nativity mangers, ami 
■above all; toyi. *‘Nuernbergcr Spsdiwarcri" 
has become a trademark all over the world 
The place «if the “Chrlslklndlcsniarkr' (In- 
I ant Christ Market) ir Nuremberg b.is not 
uhanged through the ca".turie.i. it is the 
“Hauptmarkl” (main market place) light in 
the centre of the old town. Wh^n dusk falls 
early on December evenings the hus*lc a^nd 
bustle around the place begins. Chain* of 
lights infallibly guide 4hc stranger to the 
market. From far irff he will see* the big 
Christmas-ircc over the booths, and quickly 
the iinusiicil atmosphere of the place will over- 
w-helni his senses 
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SEMINAR ON INDO<GERMAN ECONOMIC RELATIONS 


ow of < ion 



Mr. T,A. i*at. union Minixter for Industry^ and Ambassador Cutnter DieM entering the soninar hail. At right, Mr. Pai and Mr. Diehl at 
the opening function of the seminar. 


W HILE India and the Federal Republic 
of Get many are very close to each other 
in many fields, there i> scope for further uco 
nomic cooperation and collaboration in scvC" 
ml areas — this was the consensus of a semi¬ 
nar on Indo-Ciciman economic iclutions held 
in New Delhi on November 2Sf and 30. One 
such anca, for instance, is sophisiica led tech¬ 
nology and all the know-how tha* g^'es with 
it and Germany, for its part, ofTcred to help 
India in this. 

"Tlio sigiiificancc of the seminai, oryaniy.ed 
by the Foreign Affairs AsstKiati.m (»f India, 
in cooperation with the Embassy rf the Fede¬ 
ral Republic of Germany, i> underlined by 
the fact that a number of economic experts, 
thinkers and officials came to attend it -TrLmi 
as far away as Bonn and even Brussels, head¬ 
quarters of the nine-memhor Huro|van Eco¬ 
nomic Community c»f which the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany is a membj-r. 

The subject diMtusscd at the seminar includ¬ 


ed **A«pects of a new wortd economic order'* 
(a paper read by Dr. Koond Seitz, Director 
of the Foreign Office in Bonn); “The KfW 
(Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 
Frankfurt) as an imtrumient of German deve¬ 
lopment aid" (Dr. Ems( G. Broeder, 
Member of the Board of Directors of 
KfW): "The role of *hc IiMio-German 
Chambers of Commerce -and Indus¬ 
try” (Mr P. K. Sanyal, President id BASF 
India Ltd, Bonibfay); "Ways of cooperation 
between Indian and German finm in India 
:md outiidc” (Mr. H.G. Salge, President of 
Siemens India Ltd); “Prospects cf InckvCer- 
inan trade and industrial conperation" (Mr 
Khub Cliand, former Indian Ambassador to 
the Federal Republic of Germany); “Trans¬ 
fer of tpchnolpgy and bilateral scientific toch- 
iiologicQl cooperation" (Dr. Klaus Scharmcr. 
Chief of the Internationa] Bureau of the 
Nuclear Research Station at Juclich); and 
“New trends in Tndo-Germiui scientific and 


tcchnologidal cooperation" (Dr. A. Kama- 
chandran. Secretary in the Indi.in Depart¬ 
ment of Science and Techmtlogy). 

Inaugurating the seminar, Mr. T.A. Pai, 
India's Minister for Industry, p,)inied cut that 
India and the Federal Republic of Germany 
had the best of relatnms on many planes. l*hc 
pivot af^*conomic rckitions between the two 
countries, be said, was complementarity of 
production. 

Paying glowing tributes to what he caallod 
the “German miracle", Mr Pai observed that 
Germany had become industrially prosperous 
because of as “uirique personality" and “the 
sense of discipliiv. dedication and deter- 
minatK'n to manage the coonomy" -after the 
devaluation and ruin brought about by W'orJd 
War JI. For thc^e qualities, said Mr Pai, 
Germany had carved out a niche for itself on 
the world economic map and steed a.s -a 

Continued on page 14 


Mr. T.A. Pai (right) speaking at the opening function of the .seminar. 






Y ou might wi>ndtT why we begin a 
seminar on IntkvGeunan eoononuc 
Telatioiis by discussiog the questkm of a New 
Economic Order for <he world. Yet the 
•%aFch for a new ccrnomic order has, indeed, 
heromc a new and increasingly imrr.unant 
held of Ipdo-Gernfum political and caHioinic 
cooperation. The reason is obvious; b;^th our 
countries arc important members within the 
two respective croups of the developing and 
iihc developed countries, and br*th, therefore, 
arc playing and have to play a very active 
role ir their search f.ir a new order. 

India speaks for 6()fi million peeple, that 
is she speakis for moio people than Africa und 
Uatin America together. And even in a world 
where one country has one voice in tlie multi¬ 
lateral conferences India's voice obviously 
has a tremendous piilLtical and moral weight. 
India at the »jmc time is one cf the intellect 
tually leading members cf the Non-Aligned 
and of the Group of 77. Her econ^’misis and 
nv'gotiators had a very important iunueiicc 
on the formulation of the Strategy lor tho 
First and Second Devetopment Decade. And 
her economists a»*d negotiators, without 
doubt, have and will have an inipctrtant in¬ 
fluence c>n the shaping of a new and equitable 
relationship between the developing and the 
developed countries. 

The Federal Republic of Germany on the 
odter hand is the foiKthdargest ekronomic 
power and the second-largest trading power 
in the world. She is a member of the Euro- 
pciiii Cemmunity, and that means, ishc is a 
member cf a community which is the most 
importaot partner of the developing coun- 
iries, and this in aH the three fields of trade, 
of aid and of transfer of tedlnology and pri> 
vatiei investment. 

To repeat it, India and the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany are crucial membefs with¬ 
in the two groups of the developing and the 
industrialized countries. Their oo-operation. 
therefbre, has an important role to play in the 
oommoa efforts of all countries to create a 
new and equitable economic order. 

1 

HE eeonomicB of the developed and the 
developing countries are today inter¬ 
dependent. We have no more a unitaleral 


dep.'iidcncf I he Ucvcioptng cuiintiics cm tlic 
dcvch'pid c«vjntiK’s but wc liavo Aiday a de¬ 
pendence which is yoing liolh ways 

'Hie dcvi:|i>ping ccHintnes iiocd the capibn. 
the tcelmology. the fc<M.igr.itn cf the indu.s 
(riali/cd euunirics. Tlu* induslrialirjcd ctam- 
tries, ('ll thcii pait, need the raw maleruils 
.uid fhi'j oil of the dov^hiping c^Hinlneiv, and 
both gK'Ltps need c-ich oiIkm's tnaikct for ihcir 
exp.^iis. 

I'his mutual intenlepcndjiicc moans thiit 

4 

India and thp Federal Republic 
of Germany are crucial members 
within the two groups of the 
developing and the industria¬ 
lised countries.,,their coopera¬ 
tion has an important role to 
play in the common efforts of 
all countries to create a new 
and equitable economic order 

_ 2 _ 

wc arc cc^npclfeil U> oKipcralc. for, m a" in¬ 
terdependent world, the inevitalilc oiiicrmc 
cf mcn-c.'operatioii, let akme of confronia- 
ttim, wC'Ckl he tliai ir the end all countries 
would be hVicri. 

Wc hjvc, in our presdnt world, two con¬ 
flicting principles, /.ir better, one principle 
and <ve fact: 

The states emphasize naiiofial sovereignly 
i-nd ladcpcndcnL'c. If you Ii.sten to the 
speeches in the United Nai.J'.vs, the word 
“'•ndep.’ndcnce'’ r» one of the most ftequcni 
words. On the other bund, the lealiiy is that 
there is no more any real indepcndcace. No 
country, not even the biggest (hic can today 
vlve its prohlctns, caa reach its goals m 
isolation. In reality, thcrefc«e, wc are depen¬ 
dent. But, fortunately, wc have no more 
one-sided dependencies, but we have a mutual 
interdependence. What wc have to do isi to 
organize this interdependence, u» create an 
order which gives equal rit^ts to all the inter¬ 
dependent members of the intcmationjl com-* 
munity, rot only formally, but in reality. And 


this, I think, is the most vital task wj have to 
solve in the United Nations b4>Jic<, to create 
a stable order of couperatkvn, of interdepend¬ 
ence. A stable order, however, means by 
■JcTinition a just order. 

II 

Ll:r US now first kx’k ut the interests a 
stable wi^ij economic cvrder his to autisfy: 

Obviously, the iutcrcst of the developing 
C4;u«nrics is to ucceloratc dcvelopinem and 
thus to overcome jxm-rty I’hc interest of the 
iruhisrrializctl countries, lmi the other hand, is 
ii> mauitain or to regain stable growth and 
thus In mauitjiii prosficrity. 

At ihi> high level ol ahsiraeiis.-n, ij is 
ticai ihat these two interests -.iic not cniillici. 
mg but eoinplemciilai^ • If we thnik. for ex¬ 
ample, of the Federal Kepublu of Gcrjiiaux 
fast economic giowth m the devclopinp. coun- 
iTics WtHild give us the opp.xiunify (•» m 
crease oui expoifs and ihu, would pTob.iWv 
Iv ihc l?cst incentive ue ^oald m liiture 
lor nuiiiilaming a reasonable rate of growth. 

The sam. is true ol InUi" I! ihcie is ernvMh 
Hi the exports ol the dcvolopini' ci'untijc's r » 
ih'.: iiiJusiti tbzcvl t.i umrtes 

I will conic buck again and again lo Ihi-, 
tiTie leading idea: the lwi> goals xif accelerat¬ 
ing Oevclormctit in the developing ctHiniries 
arj 1 niaintiiming stable gnvwdi in the deve¬ 
loped countries arc not cxmllaring goals, bur 
coninuin giwils, vinJ coinnum in ihe literal 
sense that we have a comiimn mteicst m 
.ittamiii^a ihcni. 

Noeotiaiing on a new order (or the co-ipj- 
ration between developed and developing 
countries is. thcreFin’e, not a zero sum-ganle. 
IS not a game where one player loos.'s, what¬ 
ever the other gains. On the contrary, it is 
a gmic, in which both players will gain, il 
they play the game rightly. 

III 

L et us look now more tl^’Scly at the 
first goal, the goal of accelerating dev; 
k'pment. What do wc mean by av-clerating? 
So far, development wau not las! en.'ugh i » 
diminish the gap between the rich and the 
pocr countries. You all. know, of coarse, 
that within the develcping countries, wc hivo 
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groups: Uie middle income countries 
uohieved Bit annual 4% growth in per capita 
income over the last ten yean. This is a 
quite satisfactory growth rate. 

1 he real problem is with the poorest nations 
with a per capita income below 200$. Aver¬ 
age incomes in these countries grew at an 
a'«nual rate of only 1.5%, that is, by 2 $ per 
year. Such a low growth obviously isn't a 
growth we can tderafo any longer. 

Accelerating development, therefore, means 
cvcrcoming poverty in all oountrieB, that is^ 
also in the poorest countries. 

A world, where the distance between rich 
and poor countries would continue to grow, 
^ould not remain a stable world. The matn- 
tenanoe of economic prosperity in the worid 
and ultimately the maintenance of worid 
peace will, therefere, depend on whether we 
reach our goal of accelerating development 
and thereby diminishing the gap between rich 
and poor countries. 

What are the conditions, we have to fulfill 
for aocederating development? 

There is fiast the interiKil cendition of ade¬ 
quate efforu in the devriopiiig countries them¬ 
selves. Development means increasing pro¬ 
ductivity. This, in the last analysis, can hr 
done only by the developing oountricu them¬ 
selves. But given adequate internal efforts, there 
IS a second and external condition for accele¬ 
rating development: Adequate import cap¬ 
ability. With each growth rate you haiva 
connected a growth rate of imports and this 
ccimeclion b especially clcae in the case of 
the developing countries. Jliey can reach ac¬ 
celerated giowth only, if they can afford thd 
amount of imports necessary for than accele¬ 
rated growth, imports of investment goods nnd 
imports of raw materials and other mainten¬ 
ance goods. The import capability, therefore, 
is an external restraint on growth. If it is not 
large enough for desired and inCemally feas¬ 
ible growth rale this giowth rate simply can¬ 
not be reached. 

Now we know, -this necessjfy import cap¬ 
ability lor accelerated growth is not admmi 
in the present economic relationship between 
develop^ and devekipiiig countries: The 
United Nations have recently published a 
study on “The Future Of The Worid Boo- 
nemy*', which was done by a group of very 
dhtinguished economists under the leadership 
of Wassily Leootief. This study set an annual 
growth rate of 6.9% for the devdoping coun¬ 
tries. Such a growth rate would the pre¬ 
sent disianoe between the rich and the poor 
countries by the year 2000. Such a growth 
rate, furthermore seems internally perfectly 
feasible, for, unlike developed countries, deve¬ 
loping countries cannot only grow by umrub- 
Ing productivity per head, but also and above 
all 1^ drawing hitherto unused retouices 
into the economy, labour resources as well as 
physical resources. 


But is fhb growth rate ot 6.9% also adkiev- 
able if we look at the external condition. The 
study says no^ for, if we prolong the present 
trend of exports cf the developing countries 
and of OBpital transfer to the dewloping ooun- 
tries a growth rate of 6.9% would bring the 
annual balance of payment's deficit of the 
devdoping countries to 190 biUionS by die 
year 2000. 

We have now defined the first god of our 
new economic order: the goal d acodeiating 
devdopmern. We want to achieve a mini¬ 
mum growth mte of 6.9% in all devdopkig 
countries. Clven adequate domestic efforts 
ihu growtii rate should be internally achiev¬ 
able, The core task of the new werid eco¬ 
nomic order, is, therefore, to assure that abo 
the external condition for such a growth rate 
is assured. Hib, therefore, b the first goal 
of our new order: making accelerated deve¬ 
lopment possible by removing the exteind 
censtFaint. 

I'he second goal of a new economic order, 
as 1 have (taid, is the goal of maintaining sta¬ 
ble growtii in the developed countries.' 


The maintenance of economic 
prosperity in the world, and 
ultiniatety the maintenance of 
world peace* will depend on 
whether we reach our goal of 
accelerating development and 
thereby diminishing the gap bet¬ 
ween rich and poor countries. 

9 


for reaching ^is goal, there are again two 
ccndiiions, an internal and an extcrnnl one. 

llio intemd coodition b that the hkdus- 
trialized countries control inflacion and, thus, 
make pomiMe asible giowdL Inflation U now 
the problem number one in the developed 
countries. It b an expeesaion that tiie deve¬ 
loped sodeties find it more end more diffi¬ 
cult to solve the internal struggle for the db- 
tributioit of inoome between the different 
groups. We tend to solve it by distributing 
more than we produce. We produce 100 units 
and solve the distiibutiDn problem by dbtrl- 
buting 110 or 120 onita. The result is a ten 
percent or twenty percent inflation. Thus, 
inflation is not only an economic problem. 
It b also and above all a social problem we 
have to recreate a aocial consensus in tiia 
Western countries and 1 think, this is the 
most vital eask we have to ftilffil in order to 
meet the interaal oonditkia for reasonable, 
stable growth. 

The eternal oonditioa for aialAe growtis 
in the developed countries b that the world 
remains open for trade and investment. Wo 


have so be able to import the necessary raw 
materials and other goods, and we have to 
have an outlet for growing exports. 

IV 

( HAVE already said: Hie two goab of 
fcoeleratigg development andof mahilaiii- 
ing stable giowth in the developed ore not 
much conflicting, but oompIcmcnCaiy goak. I 
want, now, to goone step further and shall say 
that these two goals are mutually interdepen¬ 
dent. 

This is especially true, if you lock at the 
relationdiip between the developing coun¬ 
tries and the developed countries with market 
economies. The latter absorb three quarters 
of the exports of the developing countries. A 
recession in the market econonues inevitably 
moans a slowing down cf imports from the 
developing countries and a rbe of the pri¬ 
ces of primary commodities. In other words: 
She growth rates of the free market economies 
and those of the developing eocaomics are 
inseparably linked with each other. Low 
growth m the market econcmies means low 
growth in the developing eccnomicu and vice 
versa. 

If we need on immediate proof for thb relation¬ 
ship we had got it in the lost year. In 1975. 

I invite you to have a look at the foltowikig 
tables, which give the growth rates of gross 
domestic inoome and world trado aa well as 
the export price indexes of raw materials and 
mamifactum in the boom year 1973 and the 
recession year 1975: 


TnUe 1 Market econeaues: grosa domestic 
income A) by country group 1973 and 1975 


(1 

Pciceningi 

0 


Ccmntiy 

C 
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Developed market 




econoirUes 

2.3 

5.8 

—1.3 

Developing 




countries 

8.2 

9.2 

2.4 

Petroleum 




exporters 

20.4 

14.1 

0.3 

Others 

4.9 

8.0 

3.0 
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Tabu 2 WwM Tiafct i 

kjwnal 

Ipowtk 

mn hy cowrtiy ftMp 1973 nd 1975 
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ma pm 


AHManiBe ill evmiieai 

1973 

1974 

1975 b) 

VB uapiuu 

Market economies 

1 

11.8 

5.2 

—5 

Develc^jod 

12.0 

6.8 

—4 
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11.1 — 1.0 


DeYtttoping 
Fetraleuin 
exporters c) 
Otheiii 


14.3 —1.0 
8.0 2.4 


—13 


^uutc«: UiiiivU Nuimii "Etunomic aiitl 
9uiial OHiiH.ir' <kKuaM:m E/sItoy, daic^ 
May IS, igTd. Wurld Eimnomk Suiit.>. 
pi^ lu. 


Table 3. DceelopiBg codbItIm: price 
iadkcs of basic coasaodHics, 1973 


and 1975 a> 



Itam 

ChanfEC precediaf year 


1973 

1974 

1975 

Export calagory d) 
Primary 
commodities e) 

40.2 

120.3 

—2.8 

Foodstuffs 

38.5 

51.8 - 

-12.3 

Crude petroleum 

36.4 

228.0 

1.7 

Non-ferrous 
metals f) 

54.4 

26.3 - 

-32.2 

Tot-j], above g) 

laiporr category 

44.8 

27.8 - 

-14.7 

Developed market 
economy 
manufactures b) 

17.7 

21.8 

12.4 


Siiun«. Uniicd NalloiM “Kconomic ami 

SuLial CAiuniil" dutuniciii t./s/iM’j, daiul 

May 19. iiiTti, Wurld EcuuuiniL Sur^vy, 

page la. 

4 ^ Priiv indues in irniis ul L'S dullais 

li) Aniiiial 4\t-ragi‘ lumpnund rate til 
cliaiige. 

<) Preliiiiinary. 

d> Wfiglited in atiunlanie with ilic 
ivinpusiiiuii of dc%idupiiig luuiitry 
iratlv in i<i7o. 

V) l-.O.B. ex|Kiii prucs uf Sdiiops o lu 
4 of iliv Siandard Inicrnational Trank 
ClasulkaiKNi (Silt:), euluding pro. 
ccsufd lood, beverages and niaiiufac.* 
luml lulianio; syntliilk fibmi, synihe 
lit rubber; pviroleum psuduiis; 
wade and strap of primary cooiiiKNli- 
iks. Oivn aiul lUKinirates of preti- 
cius meiali arc also cxtludcd. 

f) Export price quotatiuns urvciipg six 
metals — aluminium, copper. kad, 
nickel, tin and sine. 

g) Primary lomoiodiiks (excluding pet¬ 
roleum) and non-ferrous meials. 

li) Unit talue of exports of manufac¬ 
tured goods (STC s-C) weighlcd In ac- 
conlanec with the value of exporu In 
1970 of 11 detfeloped market eecHiu* 
mics ^Belgium-Luxembouig, Canada, 
lyante. Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many, Italy, Japan, Nciherlands. 
Ssveden, SwiiMiland, United King¬ 
dom and United States of America). 
These countries accounted inr nearly 
Mi per cent of manufac'turcd goods 
ficMii ilie market economics in 1970, 

I F you look at these tables you see: in the 
bocm ytsir 1973 the developed market 
economics had a gross rate of 5.8% the deve¬ 
loping countries *vd an even higher grosii 
rate of 9.2%. In 1975, however, when, we 
had a recession in the develcped market cco- 
romics, the gross rate of the developing coun¬ 
tries went down to 2.4%, that is a rate, 
which is below the growth rate of populta* 


tion. And this happened inspite of the gcxKl 
weatfisr conditions which brought about re¬ 
cord harvests in many developing ocuntries. 

The table 2 cn world trade gives the same 
picture: in the boom year 1973 the exports 
of the developing countries ruse by ll.Kf-, 
in the year 1975 they fell by 9%. Finally 
the development of raw material prizes: 
table 3 shows that in 1973 the pricis for pri¬ 
mary ccmmoditics excluding oil (in the tabk: 
tcTal. above total, above g/) went up by 
44.8%, the prices of mamifactures imported 
by the developing countries from the deve¬ 
loped market economies on the other hand 
rese by oiriy 17.7%. In the l»oom year 1973 
the terms of trade of the dcvcicf'ttg countries 
improved, therefore, considerably. The re¬ 
verse is true of the recession year 1975. Pri¬ 
ces of primary commodities excluding oil fell 
by 14.7%, prices of imported manufactures 
rose by 12.4%/ the terms of trade of Uic 


4 

We can accelerate development 
only If we maintain stable 
growth In the developed market 
economies. The two goals of 
our new economic order are 
Inseperably linked Our eco¬ 
nomies can either expand to¬ 
gether or shrink together. 


developing oountrics worsened. Thus, the 
best tiling one can do for suppi'ning the pri¬ 
ces of primary commodities is maintaining 
growth in the developed market cci'numics. 
ACCELERATION OF DEVELOPMENT 

T O sum up: 

We dan ocoeJenita dcvclcpmont only 
if we maintaini^stable growth in the develop¬ 
ed market economies. The two goals of our 
new economic order ere inseparably linked. 
Our economics can either expand ti'gcihcr 
or they must shrink together. In 1975 wo 
reached the goal cf diminishing the gup bet¬ 
ween rich and poor countries but we reached 
it in a way which would lead us into caias- 
trophy, if wc continue this way. Wc did a 
look into the abyss, a look at a world with 
the rich countries getting poorer and wii!i 
no hope left for the developing countries to 
overcome poverty. 

While negotiating on a new world econo¬ 
mic order let us never forget the experience 
of 1975. We hjive to create un order, which 
alows the world econcmiy to expand as a 
whole. No side can gain by asserting claims 


that are hiocmpatible with the aim of oon- 
tinuGus world coonomic growth. A redistri¬ 
bution of existing wealth in a stagnating eco¬ 
nomy will not get us any further; with lasting 
effect, devdopment can be accelerated only 
within on expanding world ooonomy. 

V 

Let us apply these general considerations 
to one field of the discuvsion op. a rew Econo¬ 
mic Order, the field of international trade. 

The developing countries have put tha 
main emphasis on the dciiKind fjr a new or¬ 
der for the trade in raw maieriak;. At UN¬ 
CTAD IV they decLired the pn^qxMictt •'Inte¬ 
grated Programme'' on coninuidiiicis to be j 
symbol for the willingness of the industrial 
countries to ccmpcratc. 

’fhe cmph,Lsis on raw materials is unders- 
landaMc. After ail, two thirds of the deve¬ 
loping countries exports are raw materials. 
What should the new onicr 4or the commo¬ 
dity trade look like? There arc two go,ds 
which must he clearly distinguished: stabili¬ 
zing commodity prices and raising comiiKX- 
dity prices. 

SrABllJSING PRICES 

Stabilizing prices mrafns daniperiing the 
sharp lluctuations which arc typicil of ci'm- 
modity markers. For instance: Between 1972 
and 1974 sugtu* firitvs fluetiiatcd by 9.31'.'. 
cocoa prices by 429'.. copper prices by 
241'/;, etc. Thc.se nuctuatioiis do great dam¬ 
age to the ecoiU7niia» cf fhe developing coun¬ 
tries because they arc an csscni;j| obsucL* 
to carrying through ilic development plans 
ii: an orderly manner. To became aware of 
this one has only to think of the siiuutton of 
a ocuntry like Zambia which depends f;;r 8J1- 
90% of its foreign exchange earning, on cop¬ 
per exports. 

What is mU ycL enough realised is ih.it Uk' 
fluctuations are harmful also to the developed 
cuuntrie«. There the instability of commodity 
prices accentuates tlw instability business 
acLivity: rising prices drive the boom, falling 
prices deepen the recession. 

Stabilizing commodity prices is, ohcreforc. 
in the interest of both sides. piYXluccr and 
consumer count! ics. 

How can this stjbilisatiiui h- ctfectod 
The • Irix-giralcd Prograinnie" of Commo¬ 
dity Agrcemcnis proposrs to apply mainly 
two instruments; buffcji>ti.H;ks and expert res¬ 
trictions. 

Let us take copper os a cpncrctc example: 
A copper agreememt would basically work 
in this way: It would sot up a range for cop¬ 
per prices within which tho pricdi would be 
allowed to fluctuate in the markets. When¬ 
ever the market price, htiwever. threatens to 
break through the lower limit, fhe buffcrstock 
manager would buy. He ws.uld on the other 
side sell whenever the |>rioe rciiches the upper 
limili. In this way he could hope to bolster 
prices in the recession when demand for cop- 
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per is low, and, vice vena, to prevent ao ex- 
cssivc price rise in n boom period. 

Any buffentock is neoesaartty Imited. If 
in a receadon this limit is reached and the 
huffcf'stock tnanager has to slop buying, rheo 
ilie second mechanism comes iiuo play: the 
rcmic-tion oC productioii and exports. Each 
producer country would then have to ledtice 
its exports according to a quota system set¬ 
up by the agreement. 

Like all commodity producers, however, 
also the developtng countrim want not only 
staNe prices, but higher prices. This is, they 
argue, a secular trend ^ world trade that 
commodity prices are constantly going down 
in rdatkm to the prices of manufactureis 
which are imported by the developing coun¬ 
tries. 

1 cannot, in a few words, do justice to this 
thesis of the declining terms of trade of raw ma¬ 
terial exporting countries. Nevertheless I find 
it important to make you at least '*problem 
coascious*’! The thesis is ur'doubtcdly true 
of some commodities, among them, unfortu¬ 
nately, India's traditional commodities jute 
and tea. The thesis h, equally without doubt, 
not true of some other commodities, and it is 
cJeh.'Ucd for the remaining commodiiija. 

Artihcially raising commodity prices over 
ihc longer term market equilibrium trend 
could he attempted with the help of our two 
insktialinuntt^: buffcrstock buying and expert 
iivstrictions. 

Now, however, the buffersUxrk would have 
ti^ Iv iinlimiitfd. Tliis, however, is obvi- 
ou?dy impossible. Settling artigcially high 
prices with a limited buffcrstock. on the ether 
hand, would be suicid'd! for producers; 

orce the bufferdiHzk ha.s reached its limit 
and has to stop buying, prices will slump 
and may not recover for a long time bccaus7 
ihcro L this filled bulfcrstnck hanging over the 
market and deterring .speculators from hoping 
for a price riisc. 

RflSTRICIINC: EXPORTS 

Remains the second instrument; Reatric- 
ring exprjiis and production'. In this case, 
however, the export earnings of the raw ma- 
terials privlucHUg countries will only then be 
larger if die pcrutvilage the prices get up Is 
higher then the percentage the export vclumes 
gt> down For many oommodities and me^y 
producer countries in the dovoloping world 
this calculation may very well just ncH be 
positive. 

Whatever, therefore, the merits of the de¬ 
mand for higher commodity prices, it seems 
dimbCful whether raising commodity pcioes 
above the equilibrium level is in practice fcas- 
iUe and economically sensible. 

Commodity Agreements, in short, prob¬ 
ably will and cannot bring that decisive tranii- 
fer of resources which some ilcvetoping ccun- 
trics hope for. What is, however, practicable, 
is damp?ring exoe^sive fluctuation cf com- 
mcdiiy prices. Such a price stabilisation 


would comribute to gtable growth and stable 
development. It oomM, in odditior, contri¬ 
bute to exptandiiig the export eantings of the 
producer oountrice, for stable prices would 
make a number of oonnnodities more compe- 
tetive vis-a-viB their respective synthetic sub- 
stiuiles. 

This holds especially true of Jute. At pra- 
smsr, nothing is more harmlbl lo the export 
prospects of jute and jute manufactmes than 
the instabiltfy of price and supply. The seces¬ 
sion of Banglad^ in 1971 and te flood 
catastrophe in Bangladesh 197^9 brought 
about price Hse for jute. The consequence 
was: The market share of synthetic carpet 
backing went dramatica^y up and reached 
95% in the Federal Republic of Germany 
and 90 in Gieat Britain. Only few yeava ego 
the ratio between jute and synthetic carpet 
backing waa the other way aiouiid. 

VI 

StabilisatioD of oommodiiy prices, there¬ 
fore, can bring consideesble gains to the de- 


% 

Increased export earnings In 
the developing countries will, 
In turn, create increased de¬ 
mand for the exports of the 
developed countries. Being 
ready to accept a constant 
change In the structure of pro¬ 
duction, is the only way In 
which developed economies 
can contrive to grow. 


vclopiiig* countries and in our search for a 
New Ecctiomk: Order there is thus something 
significaat to do in the field of commodity 
trade. Decisive benefit however, can be 
brought about only by restructuring world 
trade in finished products rather than by 
ordering commodity markets. 

Exchange of manufacturers is by far the 
most dynamic sector of world trade, as the 
following table shows: 

AuMd Glow* Ralea nf WoeM Trade 
19»—1972 

Total Trade 11.3% 

Primary Commodities 8.3% 

Manuf Bdhuns 13.0% 

It is that sector, therefore, where the real 
opportunities of the developing countries lie 
for increasing their ei^ort cannings. 

This is especially true for die indisrtrially 
advanced among the developing nationa, and 
that means, it is especially true of India. Tten 
developing countries at present supply 72% 
cf all imports into the industrialixed countries 
efibeced under the Generalized Sylftem of Pie-i 


frenoes. India is number 4 among them. 
Her exports of manufactures increased by a 
phenomenal 70% in 1974-75. If they stag- 
noted iir 1975-76 diis was due to the recen¬ 
sion in the developed market economus. 

The developing countries have decisive 
comparative advantages of a wide range of 
industrial prodhiots and they have advantages 
particularly in raw maDerkris—or labour— 
intensive products like leather goods, textiles 
and many electrica] products. 

Some of them have been already uskig 
these advantages in the last few years. Thus, 
while in 1966 of the share of primary com¬ 
modities in developing countries exports to 
Che developed market' economies amounted to 
73%, it had decreased to 62% in 1973 (oil 
is excluded in this calculation). 

But more can and must be done, and more 
developing nations have to participale in this 
trade. 

SCeadHy increasing industrial exports of (he 
developing countries presupposes on the part 
of the developed countries that they open 
their markets steadily wider. Recent World 
Bank studies suggest that the potential bene¬ 
fits of a progreisive dismantling of tariff and 
noa-tarifl barriers in favour of developirg 
countries exports of manufactures would ex- 
exceed by far anything else the industrialized 
countries could possibly do in the trade field. 
It could incroase export earnings of the deve¬ 
loping countries by about $33 billion a year 
by 1985. Trade in manufacturici» rather than 
trafle in raw materials should, therefore, be 
in the centre of our efforts to create a New 
Fconomic Order. 

Industrialisation of developing countries 
and a steady increa.se of their exports of 
manufactures means changing the structure 
of the world economy. The developed ooun- 
ti'ic.s muit be ready to accept this change. 

Iff the short tenn a structural change, even 
if carefully phased, will involve a not easy 
prcxress of adaptation in the developed coun¬ 
tries. In the longer term, howeivcr. also those 
will gain. Increased export earnings in the 
developing countries will, in turn, create in^ 
creased demand for tha exports of the deve¬ 
loped countries. Being ready to accept a 
constant change in the structure of production, 
fun her more, is the only wwy in which deve¬ 
loped economics can contrive to grow. 

An export-oriented industrialisation of the 
doveloping countries and a progressive dis¬ 
mantling of trade barriers by the developed 
ccurtres will genuinely benefit both sides. Res- 
tiucturing world trade in this direction will 
thus confribute much to our common pur¬ 
pose of establibhing a New World Economic 
Older which satisfies the two interrelated 
goals of accelerating development feuid assun 
ing growth for the world economy as a 
whole. Only in this way also can we create 
a just and balanced order of international 
trade. 
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T he tawn of Essen in the Ruhr area has 
in recent yesrs become increasingly 
associated with philately. Besides being tho 
regular venue of the International Exchange 
Day in postage stamps for the last 25 yearsp 
the town haj been consistently selected, since 
1963p for various other natiof^ and European 
exhibitions connected with philately. It was no 
wonder, therefore, that the dioice for the 
venue of the first International Postage Stamps 
Fair (from October 29 to November 1) fell 
on Essen. 

The German interest in philately is truly 
impressive. The Federation of German Phila¬ 
telists (BDPh) has 60,000 registered members. 
500,000 people have registered themselves at 
the special despatch centres in Frankfurt and 
Berlin to get new stamps regularly posted to 
tiKm as and when they are issued. Thus of 
every special stamp, 2 million arc becked in 
advance. The same amount is bought by 
other collectors at the postal counters. At a 
conservative estimate, philately experts reckon 
that there are about 5 milltorn collecturs in the 
Federal Republic of Germany and that no 
less than I.S billion DM (DM l—Rs. 3.50) 
arc involved in the entire philately business. 
The German Federal Potu shows a .surplus of 
too million DM in the philately business. 

The Essen fair, which was opened by Mr. 
Hans-Juergen Wischnewski, the Federal Min* 
ister-of-Siate for Foreign Afflairi, in the pre¬ 
sence of diplomatic representatives of 23 
countries, was as educative for the youths and 
casual visitors as H was a mecca for the ex¬ 


pert collectors and specialist traders. There 
were about 100 stalls occupied by professional 
philatelists from various countrieis trading in 
every conceivable item connected with stamp 
ccllecting. Such a 'philately total* never exist¬ 
ed before. 

Yet another unprecedented event of the fair 
was that the postal administrations of a largo 
number of couzUries from all the five coad. 
nents participated in k with their sale coun¬ 
ters. 

India also displayed and sold a selection 
of coramemoreiive and other special stamps of 
the past few years. 

The Indian exhibits at the fair, stamps of 
the period 1973-76. were of high quality and 
showed a remarkable sense of occasion on the 
part of the issuing authorities, sheir urge to 
display indigenous objects of beauty and rarity, 
and their unfailing awareness of modem col- 
leotors* specialisations. 

.The change in the Indian stamp seems to 
have come along with the Indian Philatelic 
Exhibition of 1973 and Kignificanlly 
enough one. of the three- stamps Issued on 
the exxasion showed in a comer the unpreten¬ 
tious first postage stamp of the free India. The 
multi-coloured Indian miniature paintings scr¬ 
ies of the year confirmed the breakthrough. 
Tlie following year appeared some more well- 
designed stamps—^panticularly the 'Unkm 
Postal Univefsal* and the Tndian UNICEF* 
ones. The feme^year India also honoured tfac 
great German-born Sanskritist and Indologist 
Max Mueller with a commemorative stathp. 


The standard was maintained in the Indian 
special stamps of 1«|75 issued Ulc eeca 
sions of the CliUdrens Day, the Inicm.iiuMial 
Womenls Year, the Indian N:i;ional Philate¬ 
lic Exhibition, and the Salelliic Instructional 
Television Experiment. Among the Indian 
stamps of 1976 those <m MichcKingclo, AIn:^- 
rican Revolution. Grcham Bell and Olympic 
Games are of particular significance fnnn the 
colleoLors* angle. 

The Intemaiional fair at F.sscn alst> shms'* 
ed some preciou.s traasures of ten outstanding 
collectors from difTcrent cnuntrics. One d 
them, Mr. Horst Dicttrich of Germany, won 
‘Gold' and Tmemationral Cirand Pri\* award 
for his collection 'Afghanist.in 1K71-If)r)3\ 
which is the world’s best on the subj.ci Fwn 
rhe Afghan postal aiiilKvriiy di»cs m'l piissc«.s 
such a complete collectum. 

One did not meet the new India only at 
the fair. Among the exhibits there was a col¬ 
lection of stamp;, poi4al envelopes and post¬ 
cards of tlic former feudatory Tiaiive state 4 >f 
Siimoor (today a district in the state of 
Himuclial Pradesh) during the |)citod IKKR- 
1899. 'Phis was a competition entry fr«nn a 
collector from Trcllcborp, .Sweden. Pcriuips 
this illustrated the limitless pc^siNiitie.v of 
adventure in philately 

As Minister Wischnewski rightly summed 
up, the Essen fair convinced one that |>hil:ilc 
ly was not just a pastime of flic millions but 
also an economic factor of considerable dimen¬ 
sion and an international connecting link of 
no mean significance. 


.Hiir 

EINZ Piontek has been awarded the 
Georg Bucchner Prize. It is regarded as 
Germany's hij^st literary award, and is ac¬ 
companied by an endowmeoi amounting to 
PM 10.(X)0 (DMl-Rs. 3.50). 

Piontek, 51, was presented with the prize 
at^ihe annual conference of the Federal Aca¬ 
demy for Language and Literature which took 
place in Darmstadt recently. 

The Hamburg author Peter Ruchmkorf 
received the Johann-Heinrich Merck Prize 
for literary criticism together with an award 
cf 6,000 deutschmarks. 


Siciologist and philosopher Juergen Haber¬ 
mas also received six thousand deutschmarks 
along with the Sigmund Freud Prize for scien¬ 
tific prose which he has been awarded this 
year. 

Heinz Piontek was awarded this year's prize 
as a poet who ^united colour, rythm and con¬ 
tour*, as a writer who described his 'times, 
environment and fellow men with an origina¬ 
lity rarely to be found.* 

Author Eberhard Horst said of Piontek 
that in experimenting with numerous literary 
media and styles he had always retained his 
own individuality. 


In his speech of thanks Piontek lalkcd ol 
the peace and suffering in thi’ w.>fks of Gcrrf 
Bucchner. Writers who pniposc i.r write in » 
manner worthy of Bucchner. have to face up 
to suffbring which the vast majority of man¬ 
kind is only lovi happy to igmwe. 

He went on to say that Buechner had tried 
to stop the tumult of inhumanity ihoi wa< 
threatening U> turn the human race into a 
race of evil troublemakers by priulucirg works 
of clear and simple beauty. 

Pirnick concluilcd by asking the audience 
in general if there was nothing left of beauty 
in this world but writings about it. 
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SPOTLIGHTS 


TALK ON ‘ART AND POLITICS IN MEDIAEVAL INDIA'. 

s 

Prof. Dr. IMtirich Stieivncron^Unh-fryityo/Tuckingrti^gm eait Bharan. Pic at hft show^ a section of the aiiJicnce iistening to Prof. 

UlustTitivil tuik on '*Arl ami Politics in Parly Mediucvai itutia'* at the Dr. Stietencron (rightj wht> has vaiuabfe archaelngtcat work in 

Max Sfucitcr Bhavan, .\Vw Delhi., on December 9. The talk was Onssa ami South India, 
sponsored hv the Arctuieolagical Survey of India and the Ma\ MuvUer 



VIOLIN CONCERT 

A v/o/iii concert by Edith Peinemann {with Helmut Barth at the piano) 
iiTi\ ptesented hv 'Ma^ Mueller Bhavan at Azad Bhavan, Hew Delhi, 
on November 25 in ctyaeration with the Delhi Music Society and 
the Indian Council for Cultural Relations. The concert was highly 
praised bx* the canitals music critics. 


INDIAN CORRESPONDENT VISITS GERMANY 

Mr. M. George, Special Conespondent of *^Sainachar Hcwk Agency," 
rhited the Federal Republic of Germany and n VcCn here (left) during- 
a visit to the Nuclear Rewarch Centre at JuUvh where he met 
re.search .scientists and wa\ .shown round the laboratoiies. 



SEMINAR ON INDO-GERMAN ECONOMIC RELATIONS 


Continued from page 7 
shining example to the developing world. 

Ambassador Guentcr Dtchl in his addres** 
spoke of the real poxdbility reaching sotu> 
tions by consensus on the baas of a relatively 
high common denominator when India and 
Germany togiethor analysed the world eesno* 
mic situAlioa and tried to act accordingly. 
Acknowledging that there were many obsta¬ 
cles and many difficulties in the worldwide 
economic debate and timei wa; running out, 
he said a change for the better was possible 
acvcriheless through f'.illcr utilizaiianof new 
avenues of bilateral mid regional corpdrition. 

The cooperation between India and the 


Federal Republic of Germany, and also bet¬ 
ween India and the EEC, could, he said, b3 
greatly instrumental in building up a network 
for more trilateral and multilateral coopera¬ 
tion. The striking feature of Indo-German 
cooperation, according to Ambassador Diehl, 
was that it was in no way harmful to any 
other rclafic^hip and coopcratkin. 

Dr Bharat Ram, the indusfruilist, who pre¬ 
sided over tlic seminar, suggested that the 
Federal Republic of Germany could help by 
persuading its EEC partners to liberalize 
trade tcrnis in favour of India. 

In his view, the secret of German economic 
prosperity was the mutual trust that existad 


between the government and industry on the 
one hand and between employees and em¬ 
ployers on the other. 

While the seminar toudied upon many as¬ 
pects of fuiuire IndoGcrman economic rcla- 
tioiu — ‘*we need you as much as you need 
us." observed Ambassador Diehl on behalf 
of the Federal Republic of Germany—one 
of the important recommendations made by 
it was a system of sub-cootracting by German 
firms. This means that if a -single Indkm finn 
cannot for some reason meet a German busi¬ 
ness order — because, say, of its magnitudo 
— a group of Indian firms may be authorized 
to execute it together. 
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PRIZE FOR POSTER : Cathedral And Child' 
IS one of four travel posters for which 
Frankfurt artist Wolfgang Rohde was 
awarded Italy's Premio Grafico and a gold 
medal by the city of Rome. 






MEW OFFICE CHAIR : Office chairs were highlighted at Orgatechnlc: »76 in Cologne, one 
of the major trade fairs specialising in officeware and business machinery. Pic. shows 
one of the office chairs with extraordinary features for comfort and adjustability which 
checks both tiredness and backache. The Cologne fair featured 600 domestic and 
foreign exhibitors. 

V ^ HAMPER ON WHEELS:: These are a group 

^ ^ of housewives from Bremen who regularly 

NO gymnastics and cycle tours to 
X recently hired this novel 

picnic hamper on wheels for a special 






ROCKET PROTOTYPE : Ariana. a 48*metre 
202-ton rocket commissioned by the 
European Space Agency but developed 
and built mainly in France and the Federal 
Republic of Germanyp will be the first 
European missile to put satellites into a 
stationary orbit for communications and 
other commercial and scientific uses. 
Photo shows a prototype of stage II of 
Ariane. 


MEMORY PHONE: The tiny ele¬ 
ctronic brain of this executive 
telephone memorises up to 30 
numbers and when the button 
is pushed it does the dialling 
Butomatically—even interna¬ 
tional calls. In Germany, where 
this phone is manufactured, 
domestic calls are 100 per 
cent automatic! and 97.5 per 
cent of international calls can 
be dialled directly. 
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geiiman traoe fair 

DELEGATION 

A Okrac Mnibcr delci|a«faiii 
^ rcpTwM*allvf« dC the 
Hanover fair and ilie C^nnan 
Madfeoc Ta«l Matwractaren’ 
AMdaUon vidlad India from 
Novambar It fo lA The dc» 
latBlIo* dieenmd IndlaV 
MrtirlMtIon In the 2nd Enro- 
pean Afnchinc Tool Exlilbl- 
llon wNh worid^oflde partlcir 
paiiom which wD ho hcM la 
Hanover in 1977. 

GERMAN CONIRlEUnON 
TO UN REFUGEES FUND 
The Federal Mcpobllc lo 
participating in the UN aesh- 
lance tuunpaign for refugee in 
Thahaad and Moeamhlqaey 
with a special condrtbolion of 
1.2 million DM. 'rhe Furdgo 
Office In Bonn gave the ahove 
menlioncd aMoranre on De¬ 
cember 7^ I97d to the Dirrclor- 
imcfaoiic of Foeelgn Affain 
at the UN Refagee Commie- 
Sion In Genvea. A total DM I 
mill. Iws been car-maifced 
for the itfOOt refugees ftoir 
Laos, Cambodia and VIrInaac* 
Uvlng In Thailand at prwecnl: 
another sum of DM 2S04MNI 
will be given to the 2,590 
peopio who have ffed to 


GERMAN-CHINESE TRADE 
This yesf^s meeting of the 
Gcrman-Chlnese Mined Com* 
mission to promote coinmer- 
CMI relations took place ia 
Fvbiog Irom Novcinbc. 29 
to December 4. 


Trade between the Federal 
Republic of Gernuny and 
China has meanwhile reached 
a value off more than DM 
2.000 millioa a year. According 
to the FoteWn Office in Bonn, 
a further increase k in both 
German and Cliincsc in- 
tcresls- 

bosc:h donates 

RS. 1 MIL. FOR 
MblDK'AL AID 
On the occasion off the Sil- 
var JubOee off Motor lodus- 
Irlcs Company limited. Mr. 
Hans L. Mcikle, I'lmErnian, 
Beard off Management, Robert 
Boech GmbH, Gcrmanyf an¬ 
nounced a donation off Rs. J 
nnllion, which will be utilis¬ 
ed by MILO for charitable 
purpusui m tiidia- >u. Mcr- 
nie !kaid taa«, *'accoruuig lo 
the dooor's coatcvpi, ib« 
amount snmild be used tur 
mitt In a liinilcd number of 
important cases oi urgent 
needs tor csample in ilie 
meokal held, wbich had al¬ 
ways been of particular ia* cr¬ 
eel lo Bosch.*- 

RUSSIAN TRADE WITH 
WESTERN COUNTRIES 
In the ttiird-quarter of 
197«, the deffrit in the foreign 
trade balance which ^the So 
viet Union has with the in- 
dustrialisod connirics off the 
West Increased by nrarly 410 
million dollars to reach an 
overall total of Jl 30 billion 
dollars. 





Mr. D. V?n?laff' German Consul-General in Madras (rightf 
hands over a cheque on behalf of the Federal RapuUic of 
^^any, to he for the relief of hood sufTere^n Tamil 
Nadu, to Mr. IMC. Dave, Adviser to the Govenier of Tamil 


According to the official 
Soviet Journal **Foffelgn 
Trader** the Federal Republic 
was the lafgaal trading part¬ 
ner off Che Soviet Union wifh 
a trading volume of 2.99 bil¬ 
lion dollars. 

The USA occupied secoud 
place with 2.39 billion dollars. 
The third and fourth posltluns 
were held by Japan 

and b inland. 

Stati^ilcs showed that im¬ 
ports troui We.vtern couniriss 
were acHily 43 per cent 
higucr than inc Soviet ispints 
to these couoUtes. 

CREDIT lO POLAND 

A draft agreeiucot was sign¬ 
ed on December 3, between 
Poland and the Fedeial Re¬ 
public ot Grrmaay provkibig 
lor a credit off DM 500 mlUion 


tOM IsRs. UO). U wussiga- 
cd In Frankfurt kr Ike pra- 
seocc off .Mr. Olsacwbkl, 
PoUsk Miulstcr for Foreign 
Trailc and Skipping. Tke 
credit wtti be granted by a 
consortium off German banks 
led by the Dresdener Bank, 
lire agrecuMnt is part of a 
Bnancial pact valued at over 
2.5 billion DM, which wJI 
finance a coal-gasificaClon pro¬ 
ject in South Poland. 



WE WISH ALL OUR READERS 

A MKRRlf CHRISTMAS 

^ AND A 


SPECIAL STASIP 
A mnHI-coln u r u d Rs. 2 df- 


lemed by Presldonl FakHnid- 
din All Ahmed on Doc. 1 tn 
mark the era off muss .sir 
unmportnilon on domertfc 


HAPPY NEW YEAR if 


fiigkiB. Indfam AkUnm kn««. 
pmnrIUMcd Ohuo Aitboma 


Oornngn Nowg 

A- - ‘ ' 


Utm $ Europenn coonOrlcsp 

He off Germany. 

Dooomboff Iff, 1976 










